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SYSTEMS  OF  TRAXSLTTERATION  AND  OF  CITATION 

OF  PROPER  NAMES* 


A.— Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

All  important  names  which  occur  in  tlie  Bible  are  cited  as  found  in  the  authorized  King  James 
version;  e.g..  Moses,  not  Mosheh;  Isaac,  not  Yiz.hak  ;  Saul,  not  Sha'ul  or  Shaiil ;  Solovion,  not 
Shelomoh,  etc. 

Tlie  spellings  of  names  that  have  gained  currency  in  English  books  on  Jewish  subjects,  or  that 
have  become  familiar  to  English  readers,  are  generally  retained  ;  cross-references  are  given  when 
topics  are  treated  under  forms  transliterated  according  to  the  system  tabulated  below. 

Hebrew  subject-headings  are  transcribed  according  to  the  scheme  of  transliteration  ;  cross-refer- 
ences are  made  as  in  the  case  of  personal  names. 

The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  : 

N    Not  noted  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  ivord  :  otherwise '  or  by  dieresis;  e.g.,  pe'er  or  Meir. 

2    b  T    2  ^    I  3   {tfifh  dage.ih),  p  B*  «'« 

i    g  n  /i  O  in  a   (without  dage.ih),  f  jp  s 

id  Q  t  jn  V?  n   t 

n   h  •'    y  D   s  p  k 

•\     w  3    fc  V    •  1   '■ 

Note  :  The  presence  of  dagesh  lene  is  not  noted  except  in  the  case  of  E.     Dagesh  forte  is  indi- 
cated by  doubling  the  letter. 

The  vowels  have  been  transcribed  as  follows  : 

-r-  (kamez)  a  ^—  u  ^  a  -=re  1o 

-r  (kamez  hatuf)  o 

-r^   e  -77-6  -;r  O  '—  i 

^-  i  -re  -^  a  }      u 

The  so-called  "Continental"  pronunciation  of  the  English  vowels  is  implied. 

The  Hebrew  article  is  transcribed  as  ha,  followed  by  a  hyphen,  without  doubling  the  following 
letter.     [Not  hak-Kohen  or  hak-Cohen,  nor  Rosli  ha-shshanah.] 

B. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Arabic. 

All  Arabic  names  and  words,  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  other 
forms,  as  Mohammed,  Koran,  mosque,  are  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system  : 


\   See 

X  above 

C  ^''i 

^Ish 

^3/' 

u" 

S-»b 

.>  d 

U^' 

^/ 

jB  h 

cyf 

0  '"^ 

J>'l 

J^ 

3  "• 

Cj?7/ 

J  '• 

L  f 

C^k 

^  y 

ZiJ 

J  ^ 

b? 

J' 

Z'-' 

L/«.v 

t' 

f»  m 

2,   Only  the  three 

vowels  — 

-a,  i,  u  — 

■are 

represented : 

• 

/ 

-  a 

/ 

-  i 

-:-  u 

No  account  has  been  taken  of  the  imalah; 

i  has  not  been  written  e,  nor  u 

written 

0, 

*  In  all  other  mattera  of  ortho^aphy  the  spelling  preferred  by  the  Standard  Dictionary  has  usually  been  followed.    Typo- 
graphical exigencies  have  rendered  occasional  deviations  from  these  systems  necessary. 
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3.  The  Arabic  article  is  invarialily  written  nl.  no  account   lieing  taken  of  tlie  assimilation  of  the  I  to 

the  following  letter:  (•.(/,  Abu  iil-Salt.  not    Aliu-l-Salt :    A<(/i,s-  al-Daultili,  not  Aa/i.s-  ud-Danlali. 
The  article  is  joined  by  a  hyphen  to  the  following  word. 

4.  At  the  end  of  words  the  feminine  termination  is  written  oh  ;  but  wh>-n  followed  by  a  genitive, 
at  ;  e.g..  Jiisdlali  ilhut  (il-Kiimiiiy.  but  lli'at  al-AJhik. 

5.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  overhanging  vowels  which  distinguish  tlie  cases  :  e.g..  'Amr,  not  'Amrii 
or  •Ainrun;   Va'kub,  not  ya/cHban;  or  in  a  title,  I\itab  al-Amanal  irdl-l-tihulat. 

C— Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Russian. 

All  Russian  namesi  and  words,  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  Engh'sh  readers  in  other 
forms,  as  Czar,  Alexander,  deciatine,  Moscuw,  are  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system  : 


A  a 

a 

n  a 

n 

lUiU 

thch 

BC 

b 

Oo 

0 

1.^ 

mute 

Bn 

V 

nil 

P 

I.I  I J 

;/ 

I'r 

h,v,org 

Pp 

r 

].L 

halfmutc 

,U 

d 

Cc 

s 

T.  li 

ye 

Ee 

e  and  ye 

attlie 
beginning. 

Tt 

t 

93 

e 

iK  HC 

zh 

J'y 

u 

K)  10 

yu 

33 

z 

'!•  (li 

f 

jl)i 

ya 

II 11  ]  1 

i 

Xx 

kh 

O  0 

F 

K  K 

k 

nn 

Iz 

^•  V 

oe 

1.1 

I 

n '[ 

dt 

iU 

i 

Mm 

m 

nim 

sh 

Rules  for  the  Citation  of  Proper  Names,  Personal  and  Otherwise. 

1.  Whenever  possible,  an    author  is  cited   under  his  most  specific  name:  e.g.,  Moses  Migiin  under 

Xii/riti :  Moses  Zacuto  under  Zacuto ;  Moses  Rieti  under  liieti;  all  the  Kimhis  (or  Kaml.iis) 
under  Kimhi :  Israel  ben  Joseph  Drohobiczer  under  Drohobivzer.  Cross-references  are  freely 
made  from  any  other  form  to  the  most  specific  one  ;  e.g.,  to  Moses  Mdal  from  Jloses  Xai-boni ;  to 
Solomon  Nathan  Mdal  from  Menahem  Mi'iri :  to  Samuel  Kaiisi  from  Samuel  Astnic  Dancola  ; 
to  Jedaiah  Peniiii  from  both  Bedersi  and  En  lionet;  to  John  of  Avignon  from  Moses  de 
Roquemaure. 

2.  When  a  person  is  not  referred  to  as  above,  he  is  cited  imder  his  own  personal  name  followed 

by  his  official  or  other  title  :  or,  where  he  has  borne  no  such  title,  by  "  of  "  followed  by  the  place 
of  his  birth  or  residence ;  e.g.,  Johanan  ha-Sandlar  ;  Samuel  ha-Nagid  ;  Judah  he-Hasid  :  Gershom 
of  Metz;  Isaac  of  Corbeil. 

3.  Names  containing  the  words  d\  de,  da,  di,  van,  von,  y,  of,  ben,  ha-,  ibn*  are  arranged  under  the 

letter  of  the  name  following  this  word:  e.g..  de  Pomis  under  /'o»m'.<,  de  Barrios  under  Barrio.";, 
Jacob  d'lllescas  under  Itlesca.'i.     The  order  of  topics  is  illustrated  by  the  following  examples  : 

Abraham  of  Augsburg  Abraham  de  Balmes  Abraham  ten  Benjamin  Aaron 

Abraham  of  Avila  Abraham  ben  Baruch  Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Zeeb 

Abraliam  l>en  Azriel  Abraham  of  Beja  Abraham  Benveniste 


•  When  Ibn  has  come  to  l)e  a  specific  part  of  a  name,  as  Ibn  Ezra,  such  name  is  treated  in  its  alphabetical  place  under  "  I.'* 


Note  to  tiik  Reader. 
Subjects  on  which  further  information  is  afforded  elsewhere  in  this  work  are  indicated    by  the 
use  of  capitals  and  small  capitals  in  the  text;  as,  Abba  Auika;  Pumbedita;  Vocalizatiox. 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


[Self-evident  abbreviations,  particularly  those  used  in  the  bibliographies,  are  not  included  here.] 


Ab 

Ab.  R.  N 

'Ab.  Zarah 

(uiloc 

;».ii 

Alljr.  Zeit.  des  Jiid. 
Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc, 
Am.  Jour.  Semit.    i 

Lang \ 

Anglo-Jew.  Assoc.. 

Apoc 

Apocr 

Apnst.  Const 

'Ar 

Arch.  Isr 


Aronlus,  Regesten 

A.  T 

A.  V 


Bacher,  Ag.  Bab.  I_ 
Amor I 

Baolier.  Ag.  Pal.  i 
Amor 1 

Baoher,  Ag.  Tan 

B.B 

B.C 

Bek 

Benzinger.  Arch 

Ber 

Berliner  Fest-i 

sclirift f 

Berliner's  I. 

Magazin i' 

Bibl.  Rab 

Bik 

B.K 

B.M 


BoletinAcad.Hist. 
Brit.  Mus 


BrulTs  Jalirb 

Bulletin  All.  Isr. 


Cant 

Cat.  Anglo-Jew.     / 

Hist.  Exh \ 

Cazes,    Notes    Bi- 1_ 

bliograpliiques .  \ 

c.K 

cb, 


Cheyneand  Black,  t 
Encye.  Bibl (' 

Cbwolson  Jubilee  3 
Volume i 

C.I.  A 

C.I.  G 

c.  I.  n 

C.  I.  L 

C.  I.  P 

C.I.  s 

comp 

Curlnier.  Diet.       i 

Nat 1 

d 

D 

De  Gubernatis.       I 

Diz.  Biog I 

De  (iubernatis.       ' 

EcrivalnsduJour  \ 

De  le  Roi.  Juden- 1 

Mission \ 

Dem 

\ 


Derenbourg,  Hist 

De  Rossi,  Dizio- 1 
nario I 

De  Rossi  -  Ham  - 1 
berger.  Hist.  V 
Worterb \ 

Driver,  Introduc- 1 
tion r 

E 

Eccl 

Ecclus.  (Siracb) 

ed 

'Eduy  

Eisenberg,  Biog.  ) 
Lex i 


Encyc.  Brit. . 
Eng 


.\bot,  Pirke 

Ahot  de-u'abbi  Natau 

*Abodab  Zarah 

at  the  place  ;  to  the  passage  cited 

in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 

,.\llgemeine  Zeilung  des  Judentbums 

American  Jewish  Historical  Society 

American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages 

Anglo-Jewish  Association 

Apocalypse 

..Apocrypha 

Apostolical  Constitutions 

'Arakin  iTalmud) 

Archives  Israelites 

Aronius.  Regesten  zur Gescbichte der  Juden 

in  Deutsphland 
Das  A  He  Testament 
.\uthnrizeil  Version 
ben  or  bar  or  born 

Bacher,  Agada  der  Babylonischen  Amoraer 

Bacher,  Agada  der  Paliistinensischen  Amo- 
raer 
Bacher.  Agada  der  Tannaiteii 
Raba  Batra  (Talmud i 
before  the  Christian  era 
Bekorot  (Talmud! 

.Benzinger.  Hebriiische  .\rchaologie 
Berakot  (Talmud) 

Festschrift  zum  70ten  Geburtstag  Berliners 

Berliner's  Magazin  fiir  die  Wissenschaft  des 
Judenthums 

Bibiiotheca  Rabbinica 

Bikkurim  (Talmud) 

Baba  Kamma  (Talmud) 

Baba  Mezi'a  (Talmud) 

Boletin  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia 
(Madrid) 

British  Museum 

Brail's  Jahrbiicher  fQr  Judische  Geschichte 
uiid  Litteratur 

Bulletin  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Unlverselle 

about 

Canticles  (Song  of  Solomon) 

(Catalogue  of  Anglo-Jewish  Historical  Ex- 
hibition 

Cazes.  Notes  Bibliographiquessurla  Littera- 
ture  Juive-Tunisienne 

common  era 

chapter  or  chapters 

Cheyne  and  Black,  Encyclopaedia  Biblica 

Recueil  des  Travaux  R^ig»?s  en  Memoire 
du  Jubile  ScientiflquedeM.  Daniel  Chwol- 
son.  184«-18S6 

Corpus  Inscriptionum  Atticarum 

Corpus  Inscriptionum  Grjecanmi 

Corpus  Inscriptionum  Hebraicarum 

Corpus  Inscriptiouimi  Latinarum 

Corpus  Inscriptionum  Peloponnesi 

Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum 

compare 

E.  E.  Curlnier,  Dictiounaire  National  des 
Contempo  rains 

died 

Deuteronoinist 

De  Gubernatis.  Dizionario  Biograflco  degll 
Scrittori  Contemporanei 

De  Gubernatis,  Dictiounaire  International 
des  Eciivains  du  Jour 

De  le  Roi,  (ieschichte  der  Evangelischen 
Juden-Mission 

Dental  (Talmud) 

Derenbourg.  Essai  sur  PHistoire  et  la  Geo- 
graphic dc  la  Palestine,  etc. 

De  Rossi.  Dizliirtario  suirico  degli  Autori 
Ebrei  e  delle  Loro  (jpere 

De  Itossi-Hamherger,  Historisches  Worter- 
buch  der  Judischen  Schriftsteller  und 
Ihrer  Werke 

S.  R.  Driver.  An  Introduction  to  the  Liter- 
ature of  the  (Jld  Testament 

Elohist 

Ecclesiastes 

Ecclesiasticus 

edition 

"Ednyot  (Talmud) 

Ludwig  Eisenberg's  Grosses  Biographisches 
Lexikon  der  Deutscheu  BQhne  itu  XIX. 
Jahrhuudert 

Encydopcedia  Britannica 

English 


Epipbanius,  Haeres 

•Er 

Ersch  and  (, 

Gruber,  Encyc.  I 

Esd 

et  seq 

Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl 

Ewald,  Gesch 

Frankel,  Mebo 

Farst.  Bibl.  Jud..., 
Fiirst,  Gesch.  des  ( 

Karaert t 

Gaster,  Hist,  of      I. 

Bevis  Marks \ 


■) 


Geiger,  Urschn'ft, 


Geiger's  JQd.  Zeit.  -j 

Geiger's  Wiss.  I 
Zeit.  Jud.  Tbeol.  f 

Gesch 

Gesenius,  Gr 

Gesenius.  Th 

Gibbon,  Decline  I 
and  Fall I 

Ginsburg's  Bible..  ] 

Git 

Graetz,  Hist 

Gratz,  Gesch 

Giidemann,) 
Gesch 1 

H 

Hag 

«ag 

Hal 

Hamburger,  ( 

R.  B.  T f 

Hastings,  Diet.       I 

Bible r 

Heb 

Hebr 

Herzog  -  Plitt     or  \ 

Herzog-Hauck, -; 

Real-F.ncyc f 

Hirsch,  Biog.  Lex.  -. 


Hor. 
Hul. 
ill. 


idem 

Isr.  Letterbode.. 


Jaarboeken 

Jacobs,  Sources.,  j 

Jacobs  and  Wolf,  i 
Bibl.Anglo-Jud.  I 

Jahrb.  (jcsch.  der  ( 
Jud ) 


Jastrow,  Diet - 

Jellinek,  B.  H 

Jew.  Chron 

Jew.  Encyc 

Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng. 

Jew.  World 

Josephus,  .\nt 

Josephus,  B.  J 

Josephus,  Contra  .\p. 

Josh 

Jost's  .\nnalen 

Jonr.  Bib.  Lit 

J.  0.  R 

J.  R.  A.  S 

Justin,  Dial,  cum  I 

Tryph i' 

Kauf  mann  Ge-  ( 

denkbucb 1 

Kautzsch,    Apo-    I 

kryphen ) 

Kavserline,  Bibl.    ( 

Esp.-Port.-Jud..  i 
Kayserling.      Die  1 

Judischen  Frau-  ,- 

en ) 

Ker 

Ket 

K.  H.  C J 

Kid 

Kil 

Kin 


.Epipbanius,  Adversus  Haereses 
'Erubin  (Talmud) 
Ersch  and  Gruber.  Allgemeine  F.ncyklopadle 

der  Wissenschafteu  und  Kunste 
Esdras 

and  following 

Eusebius.  Historia  Ecclesiastica 
Ewald,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel 
Frankel,  Mebo  Yenishalmi 
Furst,  Bibiiotheca  Judaica 

Fiirst,  Geschichte  des  Karierthums 

Gastei',  Bevis  Marks  Memorial  Volume 

Geiger,  Urschrift  und  Uebersetzungen  der 
Bibel  in  Ihrer  Abbangigkeit  von  der  In- 
neren  Entwicklung  des  Judenthums 

Geiger's  Jfldische  Zeilschrift  fur  Wissen- 
schaft und  Leben 

Geiger's  Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Jiidische  Tbeologie 

Geschichte 

Gesenius,  Grammar 

Gesenius,  Thesaurus 

Gibbon,  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire 

Ginsburg's  New  .Massoretico-Critical  Text 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible 

Gittin  (Talmud) 

Graetz,  History  of  the  Jews 

Gratz,  (ieschichte  der  Juden 

Giidemann,  Geschichte  des  Erziebungs- 
wesens  und  der  Cultur  der  Al)endlandi- 
schen  Juden 

.Holiness  Code 

Hagpai 

Hagipah  (Talmud) 

Hallah  (Talmud) 

Hamburger,  Realency<;lopadie  fiir  Bibel 
und  Talmud 

Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

Masoretic  Text 

Herzog-Plitt  or  Herzog-Hauck,  Real-Ency- 
klopadie  fur  Protestantische  Tbeologie  und 
Kirche  (2d  and  3d  editions  respectively) 

Hirsch.  Biographisches  Lexikon  der  Hervor- 
ragenden  Aerzte  AUer  Zeiten  und  Viilker 

Horavot  (Talmud) 

Hullin  (Talmud) 

sJame  place 

same  author 

Israelitische  Letterl)Ode 

Jahvist 

Jaarlx>eken  voor  de  Israeliten  in  Nederland 

Jacobs,  Inquiry  into  the  Sources  of  Spanish- 
Jewish  History 

Jacobs  and  Wolf,  Bibhotheca  Anglo-Judaica 

Jahrbuch  fur  die  (ieschichte  der  Juden  und 

des  Judenlhiuns 
Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  the  Targumim,  Tal- 

mudim.  and  Midrashim 
Jellinek,  Bet  ha-Midnish 
Jewish  Chronicle.  London 
The  Jewish  Encyclopeilia 
Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England 
Jewish  World,  London 
Josephus,  Antiquities  of  the  Jews 
.Josephus,  De  Bello  Judaico 
.Josephus,  Contra  Apionem 
Joshua 

Jost's  Israelitische  Annalen 
Journal  of  Biblical  Literature 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 

Justin,  Dialogus  cum  Tryphone  Judaeo 

Gedenkbuch  zur  Erinnerung  an  David  Kauf- 

mann 
Kautzsch,  Die  .Ajwkryphen  und  Pseudepi- 

graphen  des  Alten  Testaments 
Kayserling.  BibliotecaEspaiiola-Portugueza- 

Judaica 

Kayserling.  Die  Judischen  Frauen  in  der 
Geschichte,  Literatur  und  Kunst 

Keritot  (Talmud) 
Ketubot  (Talmud) 

Kurzer  Hand-Couimentar  zum  .\lten  Testa- 
ment, ed.  Marti 
Kiddushin  (Talmud) 
.Kil'ayim  (Talnmd) 
Kinuini  (Talmud) 


LIST   OF   ABBREVIATIONS 


Kohut  Memorial    I,  gemltic  Studies  In  Memory  of  A.  Kohiit 

Volume 1  ..,,.,. 

Krausii,  U'hn-         i  Krauss,  (irlwlilsclii-  uml  Luuliiisclie  l.eliii- 

^^■(irU■^       f     wiiru-r  liii  Talmud.  Mlilnisi-h.  uml  Turiiuiri 

Kui-niT),      kinlcl- 1  Kuenen,  Ilisloriscli-Krltische  KinU'lluni;  In 

tiiuK  I     ilie  liililiiT  Ui's  AlK'ii  IVstuiufUis 

1  Lnrou.sse,  (Irand  DUtlonniiln-  Inlvi-rsel  du 
Laixtu^ise.  Did  —  ,     XIXe  Slt-^-le 

l.c In  llie  pliwe  cited  .      .     -. 

Levy,  Chal.  (Levy.    Clmldttisilics    W  orlciluuli  uber  die 

WOrterl) 1     TarBundiu  

.    ,  1  Lew.     N.'Uliebraistlws    und    Clmldillsihc-s 

I.evv,  Neuliebr.      .'     \v;irreil>mh  illicr  die  Taliiiudim  und  Mlu- 

Worterb ,     rasihim 

Lewysohn,  Z.  T. . . .  Lewysc.hn,  ZooloRle  des  Tulmudg 

111 lUeriillv  „j,    .       , 

,.      >  Low,   Die  Lelwnsiilter  In  diT  .Iddlscben  I.i- 
LOw,  I.ebensaller  ,     tenilur 

I.XX SeptuuKlnt 

na married 

Ma'as      Ma'iusenit  (Talmud) 

Ma'as.  Sh Ma'aser  Slieni  (Tahnudt 

Mace Manabees 

Maimonides,  Moivli.Malmonliles.  Moreb  Nebukim 
Malnionldes,  Vad  . .  Maimonides,  Yad  hu-Hazakab 

Mak    Makkol  iTalmud) 

Maksb Maksblrln  (Talmud I 

Ha.s Masonih 

Masse  ............ . .  J^[;*r,',„[,^.^  „„,,  strone,  Cyolopirdla  of  Blh- 

McCllntock  and     ;     ,|,.,j,  Theoiogieal,  and  Eeeleslastieal  Liter- 
Strong.  Cye  ...  ,     „^,re 

Dec  Metfillah  (Talmiul) 

MeM.'.' Me'llah  ITalmud) 

Mek Mekllta 

Men Menaliot  (Tahniid) 

Mid MIddiil  (TaluuHl) 

MIdr MidriLsb 

MIdr  Teh Mldra.*  Tebllllm  (INalnisi 

Mlk  Mlkwa"ot  (Talmudl 

M  "K  .    . . .  Mo'ed  Kataii  (Taluuid) 

„'    ■'.'"■"■..  (  MonaU-isctirlft  fiir  die  Gescbiehte  und  «  is- 

Monatssehrift -,     gens,.|,|ift  des  .Imlenlhunis 

Mortara,  Indice. ..  .Mortara,  Indlie  .Mfabetieu 

Muller.  KruK-lllst.  I.  Muller,    Kroirmenta    Hlstoruorum    lineeo 

tine<-        '      riun  ,   , 

)  Munk.     Melanees    de    Phllosopble    Juive 

Munk,  Melanges  .  -j     p,  Anilie 

Murray's  ling.  Dlit.A.  II!  .Murray.  A  New  English  Diellonary 

Naz  . .'. Nazir  (Talmud) 

n.d no  date 

Ned Nedartm  (Talmud) 

Neg     Nega'lm 

Neubauer,  Cat.       I  Neubauer,  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
BodI  llel)r.M.<S.  1     in  the  Bodleian  Library 

Neul)auer,  (i.  T Neuiiauer,  (ieiigniphie  du  Talmud 

Neubauer,  M.  J.  C..Neuba(U'r,  Medlieval  Jewish  Chronliles 

n.p no  plaee  of  publication  stated 

NX  New  Testament 

Oest.Wochenscbrlft.Oesterrelchische  Wochensehilft 

Oh Ohalot  (Talmud) 

Onk Onkelos 

Orient,  l.lt LIteniturblalt  des  Orients 

O.  T Old  Tcsiiiment 

p'  Prlcsllv  Code 

■■■■    „.       ,        I  pagel.lliographlschesLe.vikoiiHervorragen- 
Pagel,  Blog.  l.<'.<.  I     ||,.|.  .vci-t,.  di-s  Neunzehnten.lahrhimderts 

Pal.  Explor.  Fund..Paleslin.-  Rxpionition  Fund 

Pallas  1. ex I"alla,«  Niigy  Lexicon 

Paulv-Wl.ssowa,     i  Paiilv-VVlssona.  Keal-?;ncyclopadieUer(  las- 
Iteal-Eneyc i     sischcii  Alterliimswis.sensihaft 

Pes PesiihiiM  (Talmudl 

P(5jh     PesliiKi.  I'l-slilim 

Pesll( I'esikta  lie-liaii  Kabana 

Peslk    it Pesliita  Kalibiiti 

Plrke  U.  El Plrki-  UabbI  Eli'izer 

Pro'c Proceedings 

Publ Publications 

jl liab  or  Rabbi  oi-  Itabbah  or  KedaeUir 

Rahmer's  .lOd.       '- Kaiimci's  JOdisches  Littenitur-Blatt 

nt.-Blatt 1  ,  ,  . 

Kegesty Regesly  I  Nadplsi 

H   j.;.  ,) Uevue  des  f;tudes  .lulve-s 

Rev.  HIb Uevue  Blbiiiiue 

Rev     Sem Revue  Semitique 

R    11        Kosh  ha-Shanah  (Talmud) 

„  I  Amador  de  los  RIos.   fetudios  HlsU5nc03, 

Bios,  Estudlos. . . .  ■;     polftiens  y  Literarios.  eli-. 

,  Amador  de  los  lllos.  HIstoria  .  .  .  de   los 

RIos,  Hist •,     jiidiijg  ,|e  Espafia  v  Portugal 

_.      ( UltUT,   Die    Erilkunde    Im   Verhilltnis   ziir 
IlilU'r,  Erdkunde.  ■;     ^.^,„f  „„|  5,,,^  <i,.schlcbte  des  Mens<hen 
Robinson.     Later  1  Robinson.  Later  Blbliiid  liesearehes  In  Pal- 
Researches  1     esllne  anil  the  Adjacent  ItcL'inns  .  .  .  l^^"- 
Robinson.  Re-i  Robinson.  Biblli-al  Kescanlics  in  Palestine, 

searches  ('     Mt.  SInal.  and  Arabia  Peinpa  .  .  .  IKs- 

Roest,  Cat.  I  R<M-st,  Catalog  fler   Hebraica  und   .ludalca 

Rosenthal.  BIbl.  i     aus  der  L.  Ilosenthal'siheii  Blbllotbek 
U.  V Revised  Vei-slon 


Salfeld,    Martyro- 1  Salfeld,  Das  Martyrologlum  des  NQmberger 

Ingium f     Meiiiorbuches 

Sanb     Saiihedrln  (Talmud) 

>:    B    E Sacred  l!ci-iks  ..f  llie  East 

_  )  (Sacred  l!.«.ks  of  tlieolil  Testament)  Poly- 

S-  B.  O.  T •,     ,.|,n„|,t.  Bible,  ed.  Paul  llaupt 

S<haff-Her/og,        I  Schatf-Herzog,  A  Religious  Kncyclopiedlu 

,'"'*'■,■■, (Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts  Pre- 

schlller-szlnes.sv..'     „.rvcd  in  the   Iniver-sitv  Library,  Ciim- 

Cat.  Cambridge  |     i,ridge 
Sehrader,  I  Schnider,  Cunelfonn  Inscrliitlons  and  the 

C    I    O  T      f      (lid  Testament.  Kng.  Iralisi. 

„  ,.'  I.    .   „,   I  Si'hiader.  Keillnschriften  und  dus  Alte  Te»- 

S.'hnidcr,  k.  A.  T.  -,     [,„„enl 

Sehrader,  K.  B .VhradiT,  Kelllnschriftllche  BIbliolhek 

„  .     J      „   ,.   c  )  Sehrader,   Kelllnschrifti'ii   und  i;eschlchts- 
Schrader,h.(..  F. -j     ,(,r„.,,„n^, 

SehQrer,  Gesch Sohiirer,  (.eschlchle  des  Jfidischen  Volkes 

Sem Seniahot  (Talmud) 

Shab Shabliat  (Talmudl 

Shell Shebl'lt  (Talmud) 

Shebu Shebu'ot  (Talmud) 

Shek Sliekallm  (Tahiiiid) 

SIbvlllnes sibylline  Biniks  

Smith,  Rel.  of  Sem..Smllh.  Lectures  on  Religion  of  the  Semites 

Soe.  Blbl.  Arch Society  of  Biblical  Arcliie<ilogy 

^  ,  ,  ..    .   .,.  I  Stade's    Zeli.schrift   fur   die   Alltestament- 
stade  s  Zeitschrift  -,     „,.,„.  \v)sse„schaft 
Steinschneider.       1  Steiiischiieider,   falalngue  of   the  Hebrew 

Cat.  Bodl 1      li.M.ks  ill  llie  n.idlclali  l.llirary 

,      ,j  I  StcliischncMler.  Catalogus  Codlcuin  Ilebne- 

Stelnsehnelder,      _'     ,,^,|,„    ii|iiii,ithec;e    Academhc  Lugduno- 

Cat.  U'yden...  /     j,,,,,,,,,,, 

(Steinschneider.     Die    Hebriilsohen     Hnnd- 
stelnschnelder.      .'     gehrilten  der  K.  H"f-  und  SUiats-Blbllo- 

Cat.  Munich....  /     tiiekin  >riim'hen 

Steinschneider,       (  steinschneider,  llel.i-iiische  Bibliographle 

Hebr.  Bllil 1 

SU'inschiieldei.      I  steinschneider,  HebriUche  Uebersetzungen 

'^J  J^'^^  y  (Strack.   Das  Biut   Im  Glauben  und   Aber- 
Strack,  Das  Blut..  ,     puuiben  der  Meiisehheit 

Suk Snkkali  (Talmud) 

».!• under  the  word 

Ta'an Ta'anit  (Talmud) 

Tan Tanliuma 

Targ Targumim 

Targ  Onk Targum  linkelos 

i'arg.  Yer Targum  Yei  ushalml  oj-  Targum  Jonathan 

Tern Temunih  Cralmiid) 
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SAMSON.— Biblical  Data:  One  of  the  judges 
of  Israel,  whose  life  and  acts  are  recorded  in  Judges 
xiii.-xvi.  At  a  period  when  Israel  was  under  the 
<)|i|iression  of  the  Philistines  the  aiiijel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  Manouh,  a  man  of  Dan,  of  the  city  of 
Zorah,  and  to  liis  wife,  who  was  barren,  and  pre- 
dicted that  tliey  should  have  a  son.  In  accordance 
with  Xazaritic  requirements,  she  was  to  abstain  from 
wine  and  other  strong  drink,  and  lier  promised  child 
was  not  to  liave  a  razor  used  upon  his  head.  In  due 
lime  the  .son  was  born  ;  he  was  reared  according  to 
the  strict  provisions  of  the  Nazariteship,  and  in  the 
camp  of  Dan  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move 
him. 

The  Philistines  about  and  among  the  Israelites  nat- 
urally became  very  familiar  with  them.  Ho  infat- 
uated was  Samsou  ivith  a  Philistine  woman  of  Tim- 
nah  that,  overcoming  the  objections  of  his  parents, 
iie  married  lier.  The  wedding-feast,  like  that  cele- 
brated in  certain  parts  of  the  East  to-day,  was  a 
seven  day  bamiuet,  at  which  various  kinds  of  en- 
tertainment were  in  vogue.  Samson,  equal  to  the 
demands  of  the  occasion,  proposes  a  riddle  for  his 
thirty  cunipanions.  Upon  the  urgent  and  tearful 
implorings  of  his  bride  he  tells  her  the  solution,  and 
she  betrays  it  to  the  thirty  j-oung  men.  To  meet 
their  demands  he  slays  thirty  Ashkelonites,  and  in 
anger  leaves  the  liouse  of  liis  bride  and  returns 
home.  The  father  of  the  young  woman  gives  her 
to  Samson's  companion,  probably  his  right-hand 
man  ;  so  that  when,  after  some  time,  Samson  returns 
to  Timnah,  her  father  refuses  to  allow  him  to  see 
her,  anil  wishes  to  give  him  Iter  sister.  Sams<m 
again  displays  his  wrath,  and  through  the  strange 
plan  (if  turning  loose  pairs  of  fo.xcs  with  firebrands 
between  their  tails,  he  burns  the  grain  of  the  Phi- 
listines. Inqtnry  as  to  the  cause  of  this  destruc- 
tion leads  the  Philistines  to  burn  the  house  of  the 
Timnite  and  his  daughter,  who  had  stirred  up  Sam- 
son's anger. 

Samson  then  smote  the  Philistines  "hip  and 
thigh,"  and  took  refuge  in  the  rock  of  Etam.  An 
army  of  them  went  up  and  demanded  from  3.000 
men  of  .ludali  the  deliverance  to  them  of  Samson. 
With  Samson's  consent  they  tied  him  with  two  new 
ropes  and  were  about  to  hand  liim  over  to  the  Phi- 
listines when  he  snapped  the  ropes  asunder.  Pick- 
ing up  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  he  dashed  at  the  Phi- 
listines and  slew  a  full  thousand.  At  the  conclusion 
XI. -1 


of  Judges  XV.  it  is  said  that  "he  judged  Israel  in 
the  days  of  the. Philistines  ['  sway]  twenty  years." 

Vlx.  xvi.  records  the  disgraceful  and  disastrous  end 
of  Samson.  His  actions  at  Gaza  display  his  strength 
and  also  his  fascination  for  Philistine  women.  The 
final  and  fatal  episode,  in  which  Delilah  betrays 
him  to  Ins  enemies,  is  similar  in  its  beginnings  to 
the  art  practised  by  the  'I'inmitess.  Samson's  re- 
venge at  the  feast  of  Dagon  was  the  end  of  a  life 
that  was  full  of  tragic  events.  Despite  his  heroic 
deeds  he  does  not  seem  to  have  rid  his  people  of 
the  oppression  of  the  Philistines;  Ins  single-lianded 
combats  were  successful,  but  they  did  not  extricate 
Israel  from  Philistine  tyranny.  His  death  was  the 
severest  revenge  for  the  Philistines'  crtielty  in  put- 
ting out  his  eyes. 

,T.  ■  I.  M.  P. 
In  Kabbinical  Literature  :  Samson  is  iden- 
tified with  Bkiia.n  (I  Sam.  xii.  11);  he  was  called 
"Bedan"  because  lie  was  descended  from  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  "Bedan  "being  explaincil  as  "Ben  Dan" 
(K.  II.  2.5a).  On  the  maternal  side,  however,  he  was 
a  descendant  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  for  his  mother, 
whose  name  was  Zelelponit  (B.  B.  Ola)  or  Hazelel- 
ponit  (Xum.  H.  x.  13),  was  a  member  of  that  clan 
(comp.  I  Chron.  iv.  3).  The  name  "Samson  "is  de- 
rived from  ".shemesh"  (=  "sun"),  so  that  Samson 
bore  the  name  of  God,  who  is  also  "  a  sun  and  shichl  " 
(Ps.  Ixxxiv.  la  [A.  \'.  11]):  and  as  God  protected 
Israel,  so  did  Samson  watch  over  it  in  his  genera- 
tion, judging  the  people  even  as  did  God.  Samson's 
strength  was  divinely  derived  (Sotah  Ifla):  and  he 
further  resend)led  God  in  requiring  neither  aid  nor 
help  (Gen.  K.  xcviii.  18).  In  the  bles.sings  which 
Jacob  pnmounced  on  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Gen.  xlix.  16- 
17)  lie  had  in  mind  Samson  (Sotah  91i),  whom  he  re- 
garded even  as  the  iMessiah  (Gen.  H.  I.e.  tj  19).  Ja- 
cob compared  him  to  a  serpent  (Gen.  il>.)  because, 
like  the  ser|)ent,  Samson's  power  lay  entirely  in  his 
head — tliat  is.  in  his  hair — wlnle  he  was  also  re- 
vengeful like  the  serpent ;  and  as  the  latter  kills  by 
its  venom  even  after  it  is  dead,  so  Samson,  in  the 
hour  of  his  death,  .slew  more  men  than  during  all 
liis  life;  and  he  also  lived  solitarily  like  the  serpent 
(Gen.  n.  I.e.  SS  18-19). 

Samson's  shoulders  were  sixty  ells  broad.  .  He  was 
lame  in  both  feet  (Sotah  10a).  but  when  the  spirit  of 
God  came  upon  hiiii  he  could  step  with  one  striile 
from  Zoreah  to  Eshtaol,  while  the  liairs  of  his  head 
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arose  ami  clashiTl  against  one  anolliur  so  that  tliey 

could  l)c  licard  for  a  lilve  distauco  (Lev.  R.  viii.  2). 

He  was  so  strong  tiiat  lie  could  uplift 

His  I  wo  mountains  and  rub  tlieni  togetluT 

Strength,     like  two  clods  of  oarlli  (ili.  ;  Sotalj  91(). 

yi't    liis    superhuman   strength,    like 

Goliath's,  brought  wo  >ipon  its  possessor  (Eccl.  H. 

i.,  end).     In   licentiousness    ho   is  compared    wilh 

-Vmnon  and  Ziuiri,  both  of  whom  were  punished  for 

Iheir  sins  (Lev.  R.  xxiii.  9).    Samson's  eyes  were  put 

out  because  he  had  "  followed  them  "  too  often  (Sotah 

I.e.).    When  Samson  was  thirsty  (conip.  Judges  xv. 

18-19)  God  caused  a  well  of  water  to  spring  from  his 

teeth  (Gen.  1{.  /.<•.  g  18). 

In  the  twenty  years  during  which  Samson  judged 
Israel  (conip.  Judges  xv.  'iO,  xvi.  31)  he  never  re- 
(juired  tin-  least  service  from  an  Israelite  (Num.  R. 
i.\.  2.")),  and  he  piously  refrained  from  taking  the 
name  of  God  in  vain.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  told 
DelilahUiat  he  wasa  Nazarite  of  God(comp.  Judges 
xvi.  17)  she  immediately  knew  that  ho  had  spoken 
the  truth  (Sotah  /.<•).  When  he  pulled  down  the 
temple  of  Da.-ron  and  killed  himself  and  the  Philis- 
tines (coinp.  Judges  I.e.  verse  30)  the  structure  fell 
backward,  so  that  he  was  not  crushed,  his  family 
being  thus  enabled  to  find  his  body  and  to  bury  it 
in  tlie  tomb  of  his  father  (Gen.  R.  I.e.  §  19). 

Even  in  the  Talniudic  period  many  seem  to  have 
denied  that  Samson  was  a  historic  figure;  he  was 
apparently  regarded  as  a  purely  mythological  per- 
sonage. A  refutation  of  this  heresy  is  attempted 
by  the  Talmud  (B.  B.  I.e.),  which  gives  the  name  of 
his  mother,  and  states  that  he  had  a. sister  also,  named 
"Nishyan"  or  "Nashyan  "  (variant  reading.  p't'J: 
this  apparently  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
question,  despite  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  ex- 
planation of  Rashi). 

w.  n.  5.  Z.  L. 

SAMSON  AND    THE    SAMSON    SCHOOL. 

See    Wol.KKM'.VlTKI,. 

SAMSON  BEN  ABRAHAM  OF  SENS 
(KaSHBa  or  HaRaSH  of  ]'JN-J')  =  French  tosii- 
list  :  born  about  11.">U;  dird  at  Acre  about  1230.  His 
birthplace  was  probably  Falaise,  Calvados,  where 
lived  his  gnuidfather,  the  tosiitist  Samson  ben  Jo- 
sc|)li,  called  "the  Elder."  Samson  ben  Abraham  was 
designated  also  "tlii!  Prince  of  Sens."  He  received 
instruction  from  Rabbenu  Tain  (d.  1171)  at  Troyes 
and  from  David  ben  Kalonymus  of  Mlinzenberg 
while  the  latter  was  Tarn's  pupil,  and  for  ten  years 
attende<l  the  school  of  Rabbi  Isaac  ben  Samuel  ha- 
Zaken  of  Dampierre,  after  whose  death  he  took 
charge  of  the  school  of  Sens.  Asheri  says  of  him 
that  after  R.  Tarn  and  Isjiac  ben  Samuel  he  exer- 
cised the  greatest  intluence  upon  Talinudical  studies 
in  France  and  in  Germany  during  the  thirteenth 
centurj'.  Joseph  Colon  declares  that  Isaac  ben  Sam- 
uel. Judali  Sir  Leon  of  Paris,  and  Samson  ben 
Abraham  formed  the  three  stron.g  pillars  of  the 
northern  French  school.  Samson's  tosafot.  abridged 
by  Eliezer  of  Touques,  are  the  principal  sources  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  Talmud. 

Reing  recognized  as  a  high  authority,  Samson  was 
frecpiently  consulted  upon  religious  and  ritual  ques- 
tions: and  most  of  Ins  decisions  were  accepted.     He 


did  not  slavishly  submit  to  tradition,  nor  did  he  con- 
sider his  opinions  irrefutable.  "  If  my  opinion  does 
not  agree  with  yours,  reject  it,"  lie  once  remarked 
C'.AIordekai,"  on  Hul.  viii.  718).  In  his  love  for 
truth  he  once  revoked  a  former  decision  of  liis  own 
("OrZarua","  ii.  17."));  and  with  great 
His  'Views,  reserve  he  decided  a.cainst  the  views 
of  R.  Tarn  ("  Morde'kai,"  I.e.  p.  733) 
and  against  those  of  his  teacher  Isaac  ben  Samuel 
(ih.  Pes.  ii.  iJ.'iC).  But  he  .showed  himself  very  intol- 
erant toward  the  Karaites,  whom  he  looked  u|ion  as 
heathens  with  whom  Israelites  shoidd  neither  in- 
termarry nor  drink  wine. 

Samson  si<led  with  the  adversaries  of  Maimonides 
in  their  polemics.  With  lle'ir  ben  Todros  ha-Levi 
Abulafia  lie  kept  up  a  lively  correspondence; 
through  Anit.Mi.vM  ben  N.\tii.\n  lia-'i'arhi.  he  sent 
an  answer  to  the  letter  which  Abnialiahad  addressed 
to  the  rabbis  of  Lune!  and  Toledo,  and  said,  "I  did 
not  come  to  refute  the  great  lion  after  his  death." 
But.  like  Abulafia.  he  condemned  Maimonides'  ra- 
tionalistic views  on  bodily  resurrection  jind  Tal- 
niudic haggadah:  he  likewise  sided  with  Abulafia 
in  his  objection  to  some  halakic  views  of  Maimoni- 
des. and  reproached  the  last-named  for  not  having 
indicated  the  Talmudic  sources  lin  his  "  Mishneh 
Toiah."  But  later  on  they  quarreled  because  Abu- 
lafia was  ottcuded  by  some  of  Samson's  remarks. 
Samson  refers  to  Saadia  Gaon,  whose  works  he 
knew  not  through  Judah  Tibbon's  Hebrew  trans- 
lation, but  jirobably  through  extracts  made  for  him 
by  Abraham  ben  Nathan. 

In  eonseciuence  of  the  persecution  of  the  .Jews  by 
Poiie  Innocent  III.  (1 198-121(i).  Samson,  joining  300 
English  and  French  rabbis,  emigrated  to  Palestine 
about  1211.  For  some  years  he  lived 
Migrates  in  Jerusalem,  hence  he  is  designated 
to  "the  Jernsalemite"    ("SeMaG."  Pro- 

Palestine,  liibitions.  6.5,  111 ;  Precepts,  48).  As 
mentioned  above,  he  died  at  Acre 
(Aeco),  and  he  was  buried  at  the  fool  of  Mount 
Carmel. 

Besides  tosafot,  many  of  which  he  composed  under 
the  direction  of  his  teacher  Isaac  ben  Samuel,  Sam- 
son wrote  a  commentary  on  that  part  of  the  iMish- 
nah  not  treated  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  namely, 
t  lie  orders  Zcra'im  and  Tohorot  with  the  exception 
of  the  tractates  Berakot  and  Niddah.  He  fre- 
quently refers  therein  to  the  Palestinian  Talmu<l,  to 
which  he  devoted  more  attention  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  or  contemporaries,  and  to  the  older 
compilations  Tosefta,  Mekilta.  Sifra,  and  Sifre,  and 
he  tries  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  between  them 
and  the  Mishnah.  He  refers  to  Nathan  ben  Jchiel, 
to  Rashi,  and  other  authorities,  but  never  mentions 
Maimonides'  commentary,  which  he  probably  did 
not  know  (see  Tos.  Yoni-Tob  on  JIaksh.  v.  10).  A 
revised  edition  which  he  prep.ired  was  not  printed. 
According  to  Jacob  ben  Aksai.  Samson  wrote  also 
commentaries  on  Shekalim.  'Eduyot,  Mi<ldot,  and 
Kinnim,  but  none  of  them  is  extant.  The  tosafot 
of  Sens  on  'Eduyot.  published  under  the  title  "  'Edut 
Ne'enianah  "  (De.ssau,  1813),  are  wrongly  attributed 
to  him. 

He  further  Avrote  a  commentary  on  the  Sifra;  for 
this,    besides    other  older  w'orks,    he   utilized   the 
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comnipnUiry  of  Abraham  ben  David  of  Posquieres 
(RalJaD).  which  lie  quotes  under   the  desisnation 
"sages  of  Lunel,"  '"sages  of  the  Pro- 
His  venre,"   without  mentioning   the  au- 

Writings.  thor'sname.  An  inadequate  edition  of 
Samson's  commentary,  the  manuscript 
of  wliioli  is  in  the  Bndk-ian  Library  at  OxfonL  was 
publislied  at  Warsaw  in  1866.  As  Samson  therein 
explains  numerous  Pentateuchal  passages,  it  was  er- 
roneously supposed  that  he  had  written  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Pentateuch.  He  wrote  also  a  few  litur- 
gical poems,  and  sometimes  used  rime  in  his  letters. 
Of  Samson's  father,  Abraham,  Me'ir  Abidafia 
speaks  as  a  pious,  saintly,  and  noble  man.  Samson's 
brother,  Isaac  of  Dampierre  (KIBA  or  RIZBA), 
called  also  Isaac  the  Younger  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  teacher  Isaac  the  Elder  (Isaac  ben  Samuel), 
whom  be  succeeded  as  principal  of  the  school  of 
Dampierre,  is  also  one  of  the  prominent  tosafists. 
He  wrote,  too,  some  liturgical  poems  and  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Pcntateu(-h  He  died  about  1210.  and 
Samson  attended  bis  funeral.  Both  brothers  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  "Or  Zarua,"  "  Jlordekai," 
"Orhot  Hayyim."  "SeMaG,"  "Semak,"  "Sefer  ha- 
Yashar,"  "Kol  Bo,"  "Shaare  Dura,"  "Haggabot 
Maimuniyyot,"  "Terumat  ha-Deshen,"  and  similar 
works,  and  by  Asher  ben  .Tehieland  Melrof  Hothen- 
burg.  In  his  "  Milhamot  Adonai  "  Abraham  ben  Mai- 
mon  refers  to  Samson's  presence  in  Acre  and  to  his 
attacks  on  Maimonides  (pp.  16,  IT).  A  son  of  Sam- 
son. Jacob,  WHS  buried  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor: 
a  grandson.  Solomon,  who  lived  at  Acre  about 
1260.  was  known  as  a  great  scholar.  The  statement 
of  Griitz  ("Gesch."  vii.  61)  that  Closes  of  Coucy  was 
a  brother-in-law  of  Samson  is  refuted  by  Gross  (in 
"R.  E.  J."  vi.  181,  and  "Gallia  .ludaiea/'  p.  .5.5.5): 
he  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Samson  of  Coucy. 

Bibliographt:  Aziilai,  Shrm  ha-GeiJnlim.  i.  126b,  No.  178. 
Warean-.  1S76:  Kfirsi.  Bilil.  Jwl.  in.  273:  (iriitz.  Uescli.  1st 
ed..  vi.  2.T.3.  a(W :  vii.  17,  41,  -SU  ;  (iross,  Gallia  Juilaica.  pp. 
ItVj.  IBS.  169. 477,  r&l :  idem,  in  li.  E.  J.  vi.  ll»-18(!.  vii.  40-77  ; 
Hellprin,  Sedir  Ua-Diiml.  i.  •M\.  Warsaw,  l».s:i;  Michai'l,  Or 
ha-Hainiim.So.12^i'.  Mielziner.  Jntrndurtitni  In  Ihe  TaU 
nttt'i.  p.  t)9,  Cincinnati.  18114  :  Steinscbneider,  Cat.  Bodt.  cols. 
263St-2(}4-' :  WeisB,  Dfir.  v.  10,  25,  SS;  Zacuto.  Sefer  Yiiftasin. 
ed.  Filipowski,  p.  21»b. 

r>.  S.  Man. 

SAMSON  BEN  ELIEZER  :  German  "  sofer  " 
(sriilic)  oi  till-  fourteenth  century;  generallj' called 
Baruk  she-Amar,  fnmi  the  initial  words  of  the 
blessing  which  he  delighted  to  repeat,  even  in  boy- 
hood, at  the  early  nioniiiig  service.  He  was  born  in 
Saxony,  but  later  went  with  his  parents  to  Prague. 
Or])lianed  when  eight  years  old,  he  was  adopted  by 
R.  Iss:i(har.  a  learned  scribe,  who  taught  him  to 
write  Iclillin,  mezuzot.  and  scrolls  of  the  Law.  Sam- 
son appaiently  traveled  through  Austria.  Poland, 
Lusatia.  Thuringia.  aixl  Bavaria,  and  finally  went 
to  Palestine  to  study  the  work  of  the  soferim  of  the 
Holy  Land,  where  he  found  that  the  majority  of  the 
scribes  were  ignorant  of  the  correct  tradition  in  re- 
gard to  the  form  of  the  letters.  He  endeavored  to 
correct  this  evil  in  his  work  "Baruk  she-Amar" 
(Shklov.  1804).  which  contains  a  treatise  by  R.  Abra- 
ham of  Sinzheini,  a  pupil  of  MeTr  of  Roihenburg. 
on  the  making  and  writing  of  tetilliii.  together  with 
Samson's  own  notes  from  the  "  Halakot  Gedolot." 
"ScMaG."  "Terumah."  "  Rokeah."  and  other  works. 


This  same  edition,  which  is  poorly  edited,  likewise 
contains  the  "Otiyyot  de-Rabbi  'Akiba"  and  vari- 
ous cabalistic  notes  on  the  form  of  the  letters. 

According  to  Azulai  ("Shem  ha-Gedolim,"  ii. 
1!>).  the  name  "Baruk  sbe-Ainar"  became  hereditary 
in  the  family :  and  .loseph  Caro  in  his  "  Bet  Yosef " 
(Orah  Hayyim,  p.  S7)  mentions  a  certain  R.  Isaac 
Baruk  she-Amar,  probably  a  descendant  of  Samson. 

BiBMOr.R.iPHV  :  ZuDZ.  Z.  (J.  p.  209 ;  St«lnsc)iDeider.  Cat.  Bmll. 
col.  2tm. 
w.  li.  M.  F. 

SAMSON  BEN  ISAAC  OF  CHINON  :  French 
Talmudist:  lived  at  Chinon  between  1260  and  1330. 
In  Talmudic  literature  he  is  generallj-  called  after 
his  native  place,  Chinon  (Hebr.  pj'p).  and  sometimes 
by  the  abbreviation  MaHaRShaK.  He  was  a  con- 
temporaiy  of  Perez  Kohen  Gerondi,  who,  as  reported 
by  Isaac  ben  Shesbet,  declared  Samson  to  be  the 
greatest  rabbinical  authority  of  his  time  (Responsa, 
No.  157). 

Samson  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
(1)  "Sefer  Keritut"  (Constantinople,  1.515).  a  meth- 
odology of  the  Talmud  divided  into  five  parts: 
(rt)  "Bet  Jliddot."  treating  of  the  thirteen  rules  r)f 
R.  Ishmael;  (*)  "Bet  ha  Mikdasli."  on  the  rules  for 
deductions  by  analogy  and  conclusions  a  fortiori: 

(c)  "Netibot  'Olam."  cimtainjng  explanations  of  the 
thirty  two  rules  of  R.  Eliezer  ben  Jose  ha-Gelili; 

(d)  "  Yemot  'Olam,"  giving  the  names  of  the  Tau- 
naim  and  Amoraim.  and  setting  forth  a  method  for 
deciding  Detween  the  contrary  opinions  of  two  doc- 
tors; (<)  "  Leshon  Liminudim,"  explanations  of  cer- 
tain halakic  decisions.  The  "Sefer  Keiitut."  owing 
to  its  easy  style  and  its  author's  great  authority, 
became  a  classic.  (2)  "  Kontres."  a  commentary  on 
the  Talmudic  treatises  'Erubin  and  'Abodah  Zarah ; 
mentioned  in  the  "Sefer  Keiiiut."  (3)  "Bi'ur  lia- 
Get"  (Vienna  MS.  No.  48).  on  the  laws  concerning 
divorce. 

Samson  wrote  also  responsa.  several  of  which  are 
quoted  by  .loseph  Colon  (Responsa,  No.  187)  and 
Solomon  ben  Adret  (Re.sponsji.  iii..  No.  1;  iv..  No. 
1.52).  According  to  Gross,  Samson  was  the  authorof 
the  supercommentary  on  Ibn  Ezra's  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch  found  by  Judah  .Moseoni  at  Perpi- 
gnan  between  1.363  and  1375  (Halberstam  JIS.). 
Asregards  the  word  nxS'CnOD  (=  "of  Marseilles"), 
which  appears  in  the  manuscript  after  the  name 
Samson  of  Chinon.  Gro.ss  believes  that  Samson  set- 
tled at  Marseilles  after  the  banishment  of  the  .Tews 
from  France. 

BiBLIOGR.iPiiv:  Azulai,  .s'hfm  lia-Ocdnlim. i.}X2:  Zunz.Z.G. 
p. 44;  Luzzalto.  Halikftt  Jyedt-m.p.iH:  HallR'rstam. in  j»'»/iu- 
nin,  Wtti,  pp.  lt>7-ltJS ;  3fay'i2i/j.  iii.  47 ;  Rcnan-Nfuliiiuer. 
LcK  Rahhins  Fraiijais,  p.  461;  Gross,  Uallia  Judaica.  pp. 
581  et  He<i. 

W.    B.  I.     15l!. 

SAMSON  BEN    JOSEPH    OF    FALAISE : 

Tosatist  (if  the  twelfth  century;  giaiidfathi-r  of  the 
tosafists  Isjuic  ben  Abraham  of  Dampieire  and  Sam- 
son of  Sens.     Jacob  Tam.  with  whom  he  carried  on 
a  scientific  correspondence,  held  him  in  high  esteem 
Samson  was  the  author  of  tosafot  to  the  Talmud 
ical  treati,ses  Shabbal.    Erubin.  Yebamot,  and  Hid 
lin.     He  wnite  also  ritual  decisions,  cited   by  Jwl 
ha  Levi  under   the   title  "Pesakim."     One   of    his 
decisions,    permitting  a   woman   still   nursing   her 
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Seal  of  Samson  ben 
Samson. 

(lu  the  British  MuMuiii.) 


child  to  marrj-  again  wiiliiii  tliivi'  months  of  hi-r 
ilivoice,  was  seviTcly  crilitizetl  by  Jacob  Tiiin 
("Sefeilia-Yashar,"  p.  5<Jil;  Tos.  Kct.  (iOb), 

KlIiLIOURAPHY :  Conforte,  f:i)rc  /i(i-7>)rii(,  etl.  Berlin,  p.  l!<ii : 
(iross.  QaUia  Judaiia,  p.  4TT. 
K.  I.    nii. 

SAMSON  BEN  SAMSON  (calh'd  HaRaSH, 
and  by  aii:ii;iaMi  Ha-Sar  |  =  "  the  prince"  (if 
Coucy  I):  French  tosahst;  flourished  at  Ihccndof  the 
twelfth  and  in  the  first  half  of  I  he  thirteenth  century. 
Many  of  his  e.xplauations  are  found  in  the  tosafot  to 
the  'r.tlniud.  lie  is  ineiitioMed  also  as  a  Biblical 
comniuntator.  Samson  was  a  ilescendaut  of  Joseph 
b.  Samuel  Boulils,  a  nephew  of 
the  tos;ilist  Judaliof  Corbeil,  and 
a  brother  in  law  of  Moses  of 
Coucy,  who  iu  "Se.MaG''  often 
([Uotes  him.  In  the  glosses  of 
Perez  on  "SeMaO  "  (Prohibitory 
Laws.  Ill)  he  is  erroneously 
called  yycTi  fCH:  hence  Geda- 
liah  ibn  Val.iya  c"Shalshelet  ha- 
Kubbalah,"  ed.  Venice,  p.  5.")a) 
and  after  him  Griilz  ("Gesch." 
vii.  61)  falsely  state  that  Samson 
ben  Abraham  of  Sens  was  a  brotherin-law  of  Moses 
of  Coucy. 

Samson  was  a  disciple  of  Isaac  ben  Samuel  the 
Elder  of  Danipicrre  and  one  of  the  prominent  rabbis 
to  whom  Miir  bcu  Todros  Abidalia  addressed  his 
letter  of  ]irolest  against  .Maimonides.  Isaac  ben 
Mo.ses  of  Vienna,  with  whom  Samson  corresponded, 
was  one  of  his  pupils.  Many  of  Samson's  ritual 
decisions  are  mentioned  in  the  rabbinical  works  "Or 
Zarua'."  "SeMaG."  "Orl.iot  Hayyim,"  and  "Pislje 
Uekauati." 

BlBi.ioGRAPny;  Conforte,  l^'irr  hn-Dnrul.  p.  ISa:  Gross,  (lal- 
lid  JiulaUit.  pp.  .")54-5.Til;  Mii'lmel,  Or  hit-Haniiim,  No.  121(1: 
.\<Mib,iiier.  In  (ielger's  JIhf.  Zril.  i.\.  217  ;  Ziinz.  Z.  G.  p.  204. 
i>.  S.  Max. 

SAMTJDA:  Old  Spanish  and  Portuguese  family, 
iilriiiilii  d  fur  some  generations  with  the  communal 
aUairs  of  the  London  Jewry.  The  first  mendjcr  to 
settle  in  England  was  the  idiysician  and  scientist 
Isaac  de  Sequeyra  Samuda.  In  1728  lie  pro- 
nounced a  funeral  ciratinn  over  the  grave  of  Haham 
David  Nicto.  In  the  records  of  Bcvis  Marks  he  is 
ilescribed  as  "Medico  do  Real  (lolleges  de  Londres  " 
and  •'£.  Socia  da  Real  Socit'ilade." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  David 
Samuda  founded  the  firm  of  David  Samuda  it  Sons, 
iif  Leman  street.  Goodman's  Fields.  London.  In 
1T8U  he  was  a  member  of  the  Boaril  of  Deputies. 
One  of  his  sons,  Jacob  Samuda,  was  an  opulent 
[>ondon  broker,  anil  for  some  yeais  was  president  of 
the  Mahamail  of  Bevis  ilarks. 

Jacob  Samuda:  English  civil  engineer;  born  at 
Loriiloii  Aug.  24,  1811;  died  Nov.  12,  1844;  de- 
scribed on  Ills  tombstone,  in  th(^  Sephardic  ceme- 
tery. Mile  End,  London,  as  "the  first  Jewish  en- 
gineer": elder  son  of  Abraham  Samuda,  an  East 
and  West  India  mercbaiit  of  Lnndoii,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Joy,  daughter  of  II.  d'Aguilar  of  Enfield 
Chase,  Middlesex.  On  completing  his  apprentice- 
ship with  John  Hague,  an  engineer,  Jacob  started 
business  on  liis  own  account  in  partnership  with  his 


brother  Joseph  d'Aguilar;  and  the  firm  of  .Samuila 
Brothers  thereafter  advanced  steadily  in  wealth  and 
iiiMuence. 

Samuda  ilisplayed  considerable  inventive  geidus, 
which  led  to  impoitant  discoveries.  One  of  these, 
the  atmosiiherii:  railway,  received  at  first  with  con- 
siderable opposition,  was  subsiHiuently  adoptetl  as  a 
means  of  transit  by  several  important  companies. 
The  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway  was  the  liist  to 
recognize  its  advantages  and  to  utilize  them  (Aug., 
1842).  Sir  Robert  Peel  later  recommended  its  adop- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  first  English  line  formcil  was  from  Kp- 
soni  to  London;  and  later  the  South  Devon  Railway 
ailopteil  the  principle  of  the  new  invention. 

Another  invention  of  Samuda  s  was  his  improve- 
ment in  marine  engines,  a  type  of  which  he  con- 
structed on  a  novel  jnittern  |.os.sessing  many  advan- 
tages. In  1843  he  contracted  to  build  the  "Gypsy 
Queen,"  an  iron  boat  to  bt^  fitted  with  his  improved 
engine.  On  the  trial  trip,  which  took  jdaceon  Nov. 
12,  1844,  Samuda,  with  six  persons  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  met  his  death  through  an  explosion. 
BiBLioGRArnY :  Vnicr  iif  Jaciili.  Nov.  2!),  1W4. 

J.  G.    L. 

Joseph  d'Ag-uilar  Samuda  :  English  civil  en- 
gineer and  politician;  l.'orn  at  London  May 21,  1813; 
died  there  April  27,  ISS.'j;  younger  son  of  Abraham 
Samuda.  He  gained  his  first  experience  f)f  business 
in  his  father's  cimnting-house;  but  in  1832  he  left 
it  to  join  his  elder  brother,  Jacob  Samuda. 

Joseph  and  his  brother  Jacob  established  them- 
selves as  marine  and  general  engineers  and  sjiip- 
b  diders.  and  their  operations  were  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  important  character.  For  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  firm  tlu^y  confined 
themselves  principally  to  tht;  building  of  marine  en- 
gines. Then  they  engaged  iu  the  construction  of 
railway  lines  on  the  atmospheric  principle.  In  1843 
they  entered  the  ship-building  business,  and  from 
that  time  onward,  uolwiihstanding  the  tragic  death 
of  Jacob  in  the  following  year,  the  firm  was  uiniiter- 
ruptcdly  engaged  in  constructing  iron  steamships 
for  the  navy,  merchant  marine,  and  passenger  and 
mail  services  of  England  as  well  as  of  other  countries, 
besiiles  royal  yachts  and  river-boats.  Many  of  these 
vessels  were  built  under  Samuda 's  personal  superin- 
tendence. 

In  18(50  Sammla  helped  to  establish  the  Institute 
of  Naval  Architects,  of  which  he  was  the  first  treas- 
urer and  subseiiueutly  a  vice-president,  contributing 
frequently  toils  "Transactions."  Acoiiple  of  years 
later  he  becamea  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Kngineers,  to  whose  "Proceedings"  he  likewi.se con- 
tributed. He  was  the  author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  the 
Adaptation  of  Atmospheric  Pressure  to  the  Purposes 
of  Locomotion  on  Railways." 

Samuda  created  for  himself  also  an  important 
parliamentary  career.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  from  1800  to  ISO.i, 
and  in  the  latter  year  he  entered  Parliament  in  the 
Liberal  interest  for  Tavistock.  He  sat  for  that 
constituency  until  1808.  when  he  was  relumed  for 
the  Tower  Handets,  which  he  continued  to  repre- 
sent until  1880.  He  then  lost  his  seat  owing  to  the 
support  which  he  gave  to  Lord  Beacousfield's  for- 
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tign  policy.  While  in  the  House  he  spoke  with 
much  authority  on  all  niattcrs  connected  with  his 
profession.  Some  of  his  speeches  are  described  as 
"treasure-houses  of  technical  and  political  knowl- 
edge." Having,  with  his  family,  seceded  from  the 
Jewish  community,  lie  was  interred  in  Kensul  (Ireen 
Cemetery.  He  married,  in  1837,  Louisa,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Halliu  of  Holloway. 

BIBLiOGKAPnv  :  Jetr.  World.  May  1, 1885;  Celehrilicii  of  the 
Dau.  Julv,  ISbl  :  Diet,  of  JVndoiiaJ  BUigraphjI.  s.v.;   Tlie 
Timcii  (LODdun),  April  2S,  1885. 
J.  L    H. 

SAMTJEL.     Biblical  Data  :  Samuel  was  the  son 

of  Elkanah  anil  Hannah,  of  Hainathaim-zo[)liiin,  in 
the  hill-country  of  Ephraim  (I  Sam.  i.  1).  He  was 
born  while  Eli  was  judge.  Devoted  to  Ynwii  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  his  mother,  who  had 


times  in  succession  Samuel  heard  the  summons  and 
reported  to  Eli,  by  wh<mi  he  was  sent  back  to  sleep. 
This  repetition  finally  aroused  Eli's  comprehension; 
he  knew  that  Yhwii  was  calling  the  lad.  Therefore 
he  advised  him  to  lie  down  airain,  and,  if  called  once 
more,  to  s;iy,  "Speak,  for  Thy  servant  heareth." 
Samuel  did  as  he  had  been  bidden.  Yiiwii  then  re- 
vealed to  him  His  ]>iirpose  to  exterminate  the  house 
of  Eli. 

Samuel  hesitated  to  inform  Eli  concerning  the 
vision,  but  ne.xt  morning,  at  Eli's  solicitation,  Samuel 
related  what  he  had  heard  (iii.  1-18).  Ytiwn  was 
with  Samuel,  and  let  none  of  His  words  "  fall  to  the 
ground."  All  Israel  from  Dan  to  Beer-sheba  recog- 
nized him  as  appointed  to  be  a  prophet  of  Yiiwn; 
and  Samuel  continued  to  receive  at  Shiloh  revela- 
tions which  he  imparted  to  all  Israel  (iii.  19-21). 


ALLiuhli   TuMb   Oi    bAMLi-L  AI   ill/.l'iU. 
(From  »  photograph  by  the  .\iii«ricaD  colony  at  JeruajUem.) 


long  been  childless,  he  was  taken  to  Shiloh  by  Han- 
nah as  siitm  as  he  was  weaned,  to  serve  Yriwii  dur- 
ing his  lifetinre  (i.  11,  22-23,  28). 

The  sons  of  Eli  being  sons  fif  Belial,  wicked  and 
avaricious,  Samuel  ministered  before  Yiiwii  in  their 
stiad,  being  even  as  a  lad  girded  with  a  linen  ephod 
(ii.  12  et  set/..  23  et  «<'/•)•  His  mother,  on  her  yearly 
vi.sits,  brought  him  a  robe.  As  he  grew  up  Samuel 
won  ever-increasing  favor  with  Yitwii    and   with 

men  (ii.  2C).     IInw  he  was  called  by 

The  Call  of  Yiiwii  is  relateil  as  follows:  Eli,  oM 

Samuel,      and  dim  of  vision,  had  lain  down  to 

sleep,  as  had  Samuel,  in  the  Temple 
of  Yiiwii,  wherein  was  the  Ark.  Then  Yu  wii  called 
"Samuel!"  Answering.  "Here  am  I,"  Samuel, 
thiidiing  Eli  had  summoned  him.  ran  to  him  ex- 
plaining that  he  had  come  in  nliedieuce  to  his  call. 
Eli,  however,  sent  him  back  to  his  couch.     Three 


During  the  war  with  the  Philistines  the  Ark  was 
taken  by  the  enenij-.  After  its  mere  presence  among 
the  Philistines  had  brought  suffering  upon  them,  it 
was  returned  and  taken  to  Kirjath-jearim.  While 
it  was  there  Samuel  spoke  to  the  chiiilren  of  Israel, 
calling  upon  them  to  return  to  Viiwii  and  put  away 
strange  gods,  that  they  might  be  delivered  out  of 
tile  hands  of  the  Philistines  (vii.  2  et  ur/.).  The  test 
came  at  .Mizpah,  where,  at  Samuel's  call,  all  Israel 
had  gathered,  under  the  promise  that  he  would 
pray  to  Yinvii  for  thcni.  and  where  they  fasted,  con- 
fessed, anil  were  judged  by  him  (vii.  H-G).     Before 

the  Philistinesattacked,  Samuel  t(K)ka 

Samuel  as   sucking  lamband  offered  it  f<ira  whole 

Judge.       burnt  offering,  calling  unto  Yuwii  for 

help;  and  as  the  Philistines  drew 
up  in  battle  array  Yiiwu  " thnnderetl  with  a  great 
thunder"  upon  them,  "and  they  were  smitten  before 


Samuel 
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Israel."  As  u  incniorinl  of  (lie  victory  Samuel  set  up 
a  stone  between  Mizpuh  uiui  Slien,  ciilling  it  "  Eben- 
ezer"  (=r  "liitliertu  liiilli  tlie  Lorii  h(l]H<l  us").  Tliis 
crusliini:;  defeat  kejil  the  Philistines  iu  elu'ck  all  the 
days  of  Samuel  (vii.  7-14). 

In  bis  eajiiuity  us  judge  Sanniel  went  each  year 
in  circuit  to  Beth-el,  and  Gilgal.  and  Mizpah,  but  he 
dwelt  at  Pamah,  where  he  built  an  altar  (vii.  15  et 
sei].).  When  lie  had  grown  old,  and  was  ready  to 
surrender  his  duties  lo  his  sons,  neither  Joel,  the 
lirst-born,  nor  Abijali,  the  second,  proved  worthy; 
they  "turned  aside  after  lucre,  and  took  brilies"  (viii. 
\~'i).  This  induced  the  elders  to  go  to  Haniah  and 
request  Samuel  to  give  them  a  king,  as  all  the  other 
nations  hail  kings.  Sanuicl  was  much  vexed,  but 
upon  praying  to  Yiiwii  and  receiving  the  divine 
direction  to  yield,  he  acquiesced,  after  delivering 
a  powerful  address  describing  the  despotism  they 
were  calling  upon  themselvesand  their  descendants; 
this  address,  however,  did  not  turn  the  people 
from  their  purpose  (viii.  3  el  seij.).  In  this  crisis 
Samuel  met  Saul,  who  had  come  to  consult  him,  the 
seer,  concerning  some  lostasses.  Yiiwii  had  already 
apprised  him  of  Saul's  coming,  and  had  ordered 
him  lo  anoint  his  visitor  king.  When  Saul  inquired 
of  him  the  way  to  the  seer's  house,  Samuel  revealed 
his  identity  to  the  Ucnjamite,  and  bade  him  go 
with  him  lo  the  sacrificial  meal  at  the  "high  ])lace," 
to  which  about  thirty  persons  had  been  invited.  He 
showed  great  honor  to  Saul,  who  was  s\irprised  and 
unable  to  reconcile  these  marks  of  deference  with 
his  own  humble  origin  and  station.  Tlieue.xt  morn- 
ing Samuel  anointed  him,  giving  him  "signs" 
which,  having  come  to  pass,  would  show  that  God 
was  with  him,  and  directing  him  to  proceed  to  Gil- 
gal and  await  his  (Samuel's)  appearance  there  (ix., 
X.  1-9). 

In  jneparalion  for  the  installation  of  Saul,  Samuel 
called  the  people  together  at  Mizpah,  where  the  pri- 
vate anointment  of  Saul  was  confirmed  by  his  selec- 
tion by  lot  (.\.  17-24).     Samuel  is  re- 
Samuel      ported  also  to  have  taken  active  part 
and  Saul,    in  the  coronation  of  Saul  at  Gilgal  (.\i. 
12-15).     He  profited  by  the  opportu- 
nity to  rehearse  before  the  people  his  own  life  and 
secure  their  acknowledgment  of  his  probity.     After 
a  solenui  admonition  to  the  people  to  be  lojal  to 
Yhwii,  Samuel,  as  asign  that  the  demand  fora  king 
was  fundamentally  wicked,  called  forth  thunder  and 
rain,  which  so  imjiressed  the   people  that  they  im- 
plored him  to  intercede  with  Yiiwii  for  them,  "that 
we  die  not."     Samuel  turned  the  occasion  into  a 
solemn  lesson  as  to  what  the  penalties  for  disobe- 
dience would  be  (xii.). 

At  Gilgal  a  break  with  Saul  came  because,  in 
the  absence  of  Samuel,  the  king  had  oflered  the 
burnt  offering.  Samuel  announced  then  and  there 
that  Saul's  dynasty  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue on  the  throne  (xiii.  8-14).  Nevertheless.  Sam- 
uel sent  Saul  to  accomplish  the  extermination  of 
Amalek  (xv.).  Again  Saul  proved  refractory,  spar- 
ing Agag,  the  Amalckite  king,  and  the  flocks,  and 
everything  that  was  valuable.  Thereupon  thewoiil 
of  Yiiwii  came  unto  Samuel,  announcing  Saul's 
deposition  from  the  throne.  Meeting  Saul,  Samuel 
declared  his  ri'jection  and  with  his  own  hand  slew 


Agng  (XV.).     This  led   to  the  fiDal  separation  of 

Samuel  and  Saul  (xv.  34-3.'j).  Mourning  for  Saul, 
Samuel  was  bidden  by  Yiiwii  to  go  to  Jesse,  the 
Belh-lehemite,  one  of  whose  sons  was  chosen  to  be 
king  instead  of  Saul  (xvi.  4).  Fearing  lest  Saul 
might  detect  the  intention,  Samuel  resorte<l  to  strat- 
egy, preleiiding  to  have  gone  to  Helh-lehem  in  order 
to  sacrifice.  At  the  sacrificial  feast,  after  having 
passed  in  review  the  sons  of  Jesse,  and  having  found 
that  none  of  those  present  was  chosen  by  Yiiwil. 
Samuel  commanded  that  the  youngest,  David,  who 
was  away  watching  I  he  sheep,  should  Ik^  svHt  for. 
As  soon  as  David  ajjiiearcd  Yiiwii  commanded  Sam- 
uel to  anoint  him,  after  which  Samuel  returned  to 
Hamah  (xvi.  .5-13). 

Nothing  further  is  told  of  Samuel  until  David's 

flight  to  him  at  Pamah,  when  he  accompanieil  his 

fugitive  friend  to  Naioth.     There,  through  Samuel's 

intervention.  Saul's  messengers,  as  did 

Samuel  later  Saul  himself,  turned  prophets 
and  David.  "  before  Samuel"  (xix.  Ifjft.vt^.).  The 
end  of  Samuel  is  told  in  a  very  brief 
note:  ".Vnd  Samuel  died,  and  all  Israel  gathered 
themselves  together,  and  himented  him,  and  buried 
him  in  his  house  at  Pamah"  (xxv.  1,  llcbr.).  Hut 
after  his  death,  Saul,  through  the  witch  of  En-dor, 
called  Samuel  from  his  grave,  only  to  hear  from 
him  a  prediction  of  his  impending  doom  (xxviii.  3 
et  xeij. ). 

Iu  I  Chron.  xxvi.  2S  Samuel  the  seer  is  menlinned 
as  having  dedicated  gifts  to  the  Sanctuary.  He  is 
again  represented  in  I  Chron.  xi.  3  as  having,  in 
Yiiwii's  name,  announced  the  eh'Vation  of  David  to 
the  throne.  He  is  furthermore  crediteil  with  having 
ordained  the  "  porters  in  the  gates"  (I  Chron.  ix.  23). 

Iu  the  Biblical  account  Sauiuel  appears  as  both 
tlie  last  of  the  Judges  and  the  first  of  the  Prophets,  as 
the  founder  of  the  kingdom  and  as  the  legitimate 
offerer  of  sacrifices  at  the  altars  (I  Sam.  vii.  9  el 
seg.,  ix.  22  et  neq..  x.  8,  xi.  l.'i.  xvi.  1  et  net/.).  In 
fact.  Chronicles  (I  Chron.  vi.  28)  makes  him  out  to 
be  of  Levitical  descent.  According  to  I  Sam.  ix.  9, 
the  prophets  preceding  Samuel  were  called  .seers, 
while  it  would  appear  that  he  was  the  first  lo  be 
known  as  "iiabi,"  or  "prophet."  lie  was  the  man 
of  God  (ix.  7-8),  and  was  believed  by  the  peoiile  to 
be  able  to  reveal  the  whereabouts  of  lost  animals. 
In  his  days  there  were  "schools  of  prophets,"  or, 
more  properly.  "  bands  of  prophets."  From  the  fact 
that  these  bands  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Gibeah  (I  Sam.  x.  5,  ID),  Jericho  (II  Kings  ii.  5), 
Pamah  (I  Sam.  xix.  IS  et  seq.).  Bethel  (II  Kings  ii. 
3),  and  Gilgal  (II  Kings  iv.  38) — places  focal  in  the 
career  of  Samuel— the  conclusion  seems  well  assured 
that  it  was  Samuel  who  called  them  into  being.  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xiii.  20)  Samuel  occurs  as 
the  last  of  the  Judges  and  the  first  true  |irophct  in 
Israel  (Acts  iii.  24,  xiii.  20;  Heb.  xi.  32),  while  a 
glo.ss  in  Clironicles  (II  Chron.  xxxv.  IS) connects  his 
time  with  one  of  the  most  memorable  celebrations 
of  Passover.  The  Old  Testament  furnishes  no 
chronological  data  concerning  his  life.  If  .Iosc])hus 
("Ant."  vi.  13,  §  r>)  is  lo  be  believed,  Samuel  had 
olficiated  twelve  years  as  judge  before  Saul's  corona- 
tion. The  year  109.5  u.c.  is  commonly  acceiilcd  as 
that  of  Saul's  accession  to  tlu'  throne.       E.  G.  H. 
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In   Kabbinical   Literature :    Samuel  was  a 

Li-vitc  (Lev.  K.  xxii.  (i)  of  ilic  fiuiiily  of  Korali 
(Num.  I{.  xviii.  IT),  and  was  also  a  Nazarite  (Naz. 
66a).  AsacliiM  lie  wascxtri-mely  (lelicate(Hag.  6a). 
but  highly  ilevclnped  iulellectually.  Tlius,  when  lie 
was  weaned  and  liioiight  by  his  mother  to  Sliiloh, 
he  noticed  that  the  priests  were  most  careful  that 
the  sacriticial  victims  should  be  slain  by  one  of  their 
numl)er.  Samuel,  however,  declared  to  the  priests 
that  even  a  layman  miirht  offer  sacrifice,  whereupon 
he  was  taken  before  Eli.  who  asked  him  the  grounds 
of  his  statement.  Samuel  answered :  "  It  is  not  writ- 
ten that  the  priest  shall  slay  the  victim,  but  only 
that  he  shall  bring  the  blood  "  (Lev.  i.  5;  comp.  Zeb. 
32a).  Eli  acknowledged  the  validity'  of  his  argu- 
ment, but  declared  that  Samuel  merited  the  penalty 
of  death  for  giving  legal  decisions  in  the  presence  of 
a  master;  and  it  was  only  the  entreaty  of  Samuel's 
mother  which  saved  the  child  (Ber.  31b).  When 
(lod  revealed  Himself  to  Samuel  for  the  iirst  time 
and  called  his  name,  he  cautiously  answered  only 
"Speak  "  (I  Sam.  iii.  10)  and  not,  as  Eli  commanded 
him.  "Speak,  O  God"  (Shab.  113b). 

Samuel  was  very  rich.  On  his  annual  journeys 
as  judge  to  various  cities  (comp.  I  Sam.  vii.  16-17) 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  entire  household,  and 
would  accept  hospitality  from  no  one  (Ber.  10b;  Ned. 
3Sa).  While  Moses  commanded  the  people  to  come 
to  him  that  he  might  declare  the  Law  to  them  (comp. 
Ex.  .xviii.  14-16),  Samuel  visited  all  the  cities  of  the 
land  to  spare  the  people  weary  journeys  to  liim ; 
and  while  Samuel  was  considered  equal  to  Moses 
and  to  Aaron  (Ber.  31b;  Ta'an.  ob),  he  was  favored 
above  Moses  iu  one  respect;  for  the  latter  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  Tabernacle  to  receive  a  revela- 
tion from  God,  whereas  God  Himself  came  to  Sam- 
uel to  reveal  His  will  to  him  (Ex.  R.  xvi.  4).  For 
ten  years  Samuel  judged  Israel;  but  in  the  tenth 
the  peo])le  asked  for  a  king.  Samuel  anointed 
Saul;  and  when  the  latter  was  rejected  by  God. 
Samuel  grieved  bitterly  and  aged  prematurely 
(Ta'an.  5b).  Cruel  though  he  was  in  hewing  Agag 
to  ]iieces,  yet  this  was  a  righteous  punishment  for 
the  Amalekite,  who  had  been  equall)'  barbarous  to 
the  children  of  Israel  (Lam,  K.  iii.  43). 

Samuel  wrote  the  books  of  Judges  and  Ruth,  as 
well  as  those  bearing  his  own  name,  although  the 
latter  were  completed  by  the  seer  Gad  (B.  B.  14b- 
15a).  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  (M.  K.  28a). 
When  he  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  witch  of 
Endor  at  the  request  of  Saul  (comp.  I  Sam.  xxviii. 
T-19),  he  was  terrified,  for  he  believed  that  he  was 
sunnnoned  to  appear  before  the  divine  judgment- 
seat ;  he  therefore  to<J\  Moses  with  him  to  bear  wit- 
ness that  he  had  observed  all  the  precepts  of  the 
Tomh  (Hasr,  4b). 

w.  li.  J.  Z.  L. 
Critical  'View  :  The  outline  of  the  life  of  Sam- 
uel given  in  the  First  Book  of  Samuel   is  a  com- 
pilation from  different  documents  and 
Sources  of   sources  of  varying  degrees  of  credibil- 
Biography.  ity  and  age,  exhibiting  many  and  not 
always  concordant  points  of  view  (see 
Samuel,  Books  ok — Chitic.\i.  Vikw).     The  name 
•'Shemu'el"  is  interpreted  "askeil  of  Viiwii,"  and, 
as  Kind.ii  suggests,  represents  a  contraction  of  SnC 


7Xt3.  an  opinion  which  Ewald  is  inclined  to  accept 
('■  l.ciirbuch  der  Hebraischen  Sprache,"  p.  273,  3). 
But  it  is  not  tenable.  The  story  of  Samuels  birth, 
indeed,  is  worked  out  on  the  theory  of  this  construc- 
tion of  till-  name  (i.  1  el  gey..  17,  20,  27,  28;  ii.  20). 
But  even  witii  this  etymology  the  value  of  the  ele- 
ments woidd  he  "  priest  of  El  "  (Jastrow,  in  "Jour. 
Bib.  Lit."xix.  Sietner/.).  Cli.  iii.  supportsthe theory 
that  the  name  implies  "  heard  by  El  "  or  "hearer  of 
El."  The  fact  that  "alef"  and  "'ay in"  are  con- 
founded in  this  interpretation  does  not  constitute  an 
objection :  for  assonance  and  not  etymology  is  the 
decisive  factor  in  the  Biblical  name-legenils,  and  of 
this  class  are  both  the  first  and  the  second  chapter. 
The  first  of  the  two  elements  represents  the  Hebrew 
term  "shem  "  (=  "name");  but  in  this  connection  it 
as  often  means  "son."  "Shemu'el,"  or  "Samuel," 
thus  signifies  "son  of  Gwl  "  (see  Jastrow,  I.e.). 

The  older  strata  in  the  story  are  more  trustworthy 
historically  than  are  the  younger.  In  I  Sam.  ix. 
1-x.  16  Samuel  is  a  seer  and  priest  at  one  of  the 
high  places:  he  is  scarcely  known  beyond  the  im- 
I  mediate  neighborhood  of  Ramah.  Saul  does  not 
seem  to  have  heard  of  him  ;  it  is  his  "  boy  "  that  tells 
him  all  about  the  seer  (ix.).  But  in  his  capacity  as 
seer  and  priest,  Samuel  undoubtedly  was  the  judge, 
that  is,  the  oracle,  who  decided  the  "ordeals"  for 
his  tribe  and  district.  In  order  to  apply  to  him  the 
title  of  "judge"  in  the  sense  it  bore  in  connection 
with  the  heroes  of  former  days — the  sense  of  "liber- 
ator of  the  people" — the  story  of  the  gathering  at 
Mizpah  is  introduced  (vii.  2  et  seq.).  Indeed,  the 
temptation  is  strong  to  suspect  that  originally  the 
name  piNE^  (Saul)  was  found  as  tlie  hero  of  the  vic- 
tory, for  which  later  that  of  fjXIOiJ'  (Samuel)  was 
substituted.  At  all  events,  the  storj'  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that  Samuel  had  given  earnest 
thought  to  his  people's  plight,  and  therefore  was 
prepared  to  hail  the  sturdy  Benjamite  as  the 
leader  in  the  struggle  with  the  Philistines  (ix.  15, 
17,  30  et  Kcq.  ;  X.  I  et  «(</.).  His  hero  was  to  be  the 
champion  of  Yiiwii  and  of  Yiiwii's  people,  the 
anointed  prince  ("nagid"),  whose  call  wouUl  rouse 
the  scattered  tribes  from  their  lethargy  and  whose 
leadership  would  unite  the  discordant  elements  into 
a  powerful  unit  for  offense  and  defense.  Favoring 
Saul  even  before  the  people  had  recognized  in  him 
their  predestined  leader,  Samuel  .soon  had  cause  to 
regret  the  choice.  Common  to  both  accounts  of  the 
rupture  (xiii.  8  et  seq.  and  xv.  10  et  seq.)  is  the  dis- 
obedience Saul  manifested  in  arrogating  to  himself 
Samuel's  functions  as  priest  and  offerer:  the  story 
concerning  Agag's  exemption  from  the  ban  (see 
Schwally,  "Der  Heilige  Krieg  im  Alten  Israel,"  p. 
30)  seems  to  be  the  more  likelj-  of  the  two,  b\it  in  both 
instances  the  data  show  clear  traces  of  having  been 

recast  into  prophetic-priestly  molds. 
Probably         In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  reports 
Shaped      concerning   Samuel  rellect  the   post- 
TJnder  In-    Deuteronomic,  prophetic  concent  ion. 
fluence  of    and  therefore,  on  the  theorj'  that  be- 
Deu-  fore  the  erection  of  the  central  and 

teronomy.    i>ermanent  sanctuary  the  "  altars  "  and 

"high  places"  were  legitimate,  no 
offense  is  manifested  at  his  having,  though  not 
a    priest,   sjicrificed  at  these   places,   though   pre- 
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cist'ly  for  this  ri-ason  tlie  Book  of  Chronicles  lays 
stri'ss  upipii  his  Lcvitical  desocnt.  In  cli.  iii.  20 
Sainutl  appears  as  tiie  prophet  of  Ymvil,  known  as 
such  from  Dan  to  Heer-sheba.  In  cli.  xix.  18  el  seo. 
Samuel  is  at  the  head  of  prophet  bands  (dilTerin^ 
from  i.\.  1  et  seq.,  wliere  these  roving  bands  of 
"slioiiters"  [■' nebi'im  "]  appear  to  be  independent 
of  him)  Again,  eh.  vii.,  viii.,  and  i.\.  represent  liim 
as  the  theocratic  chief  of  the  nation.  Ch.  vii.  7  el 
aeq.  must  l)e  lield  to  be  pure  fiction,  unless  it  is  one 
of  tlicmany  variants  of  S.aul's  victory  over  the  Phi- 
listines (conip.  .xiii.  1  et  seq.).  Nor  is  there  concord- 
ance in  the  conceptions  of  the  rise  and  nature  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  part  Samuel  played  in  its  found- 
ing. In  i.\.-x.  IG  Yiiwii  le.gitimatizcs  the  nondiia- 
tion  of  the  king,  but  in  ch.  viii.  the  view  of  Deut. 
xvii.  14  et  xeq.  predominates.  This  chapter  could 
not  have  been  written  before  Hos.  x.  9,  and  the 
reign  of  Solomon  and  some  of  his  successors. 
The  fact  is,  the  monarchy  developed  without  the  in- 
tervention of  Samuel.  Such  deeds  as  those  per- 
formeil  at  Jabesh  caused  the  peojile  to  olfer  Saul  the 
crown  at  Gilgal  (xi,  1  et  neq.),  an  act  which  SaiiuKd, 
who  at  first  may  have  welcomed  the  yoiuig  leader 
as  chief  only,  expecting  him  to  remain  under  his 
tutelage,  was  comiielled  to  ratify. 

The  story  of  David's  elevation  (xvi.  1-13)  pre- 
sents itself  as  an  offset  to  that  of  Saul's  (I  Sam.  x. 
l"!  et  neq).  the  historical  kernel  in  it  being  the  fact 
that  Samuel,  disappointed  in  Saul,  transfericd  his 
favor  to  the  rival  tribe  of  .ludali,  and  intrigued  to 
bring  about  the  raising  of  a  counter-king  in  the 
young  freebooter  David.  Ch.  xv.  is  a  prophetic 
apotheosis  of  Samuel,  which  rings  with  the  accents 
familiar  in  the  appeals  of  Amos,  and  which  makes 
Samuel  a  wortliv  foreruiuier  of  Eli.jah.  The  Lcvit- 
ical genealogy  of  I  Chron.  vi.  is  not  historical. 

Btbi.ioi;rapmv  :  (i uthe.  Ge.teli.  (fi  ■*  VnlkcK  Isrtifl,  pp.  tiw  et  sc/., 
Freiljiirt',  1^99:  idem,  Bihelwrirterlmrh,  Tubiniren  and  Leip- 
sii-,  lOtB:  H.  I'.  Riiilth.  OUl  Tcstaminl  Hi«Uini.  p.  106.  New- 
York.  10(0. 

E.  O.  H. 

SAMUEL,  BOOKS  OF.— Biblical  Data :  Two 

books  in  the  second  great  division  of  the  canon,  the 
"Nebi'im,"  or  Prophets,  and,  more  s]iecifically,in  th(- 
former  of  its  subdivisions,  the  "Nebi'im  Rishonim," 
or  Earlier  Prophets,  following  upon  .Joshua  and 
Judges;  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  historical  wri- 
tings according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Masoretic 
text.  Originally  the  two  books  of  Samuel  formed  a 
single  book,  as  did  the  two  books  of  Kings.  In  the 
Sepiuagint  Samuel  and  Kings  were  treated  as  one 
continuous  and  complete  history  of  Israel  and  Ju- 
dah,  and  the  work  was  divided  into  four  books 
under  the  title  B/,J/;n  Hani/ciuv  ("Books  of  King- 
doms"). This  division  was  accepted  in  the  Vulgate 
by  Jerome,  who  changed  the  name  to  "Books  of 
Kings."  Thence  it  passed  into  the  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  published  by  Daniel  T5omber,gof  Ven- 
ice in  the  sixteenth  century  :  and  it  has  since  reap- 
peared in  every  Hebrew  printed  edition,  though  the 
individual  books  retained  the  captions  they  had  in 
the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  viz..  "I  Samuel"  and  "II 
Samuel  "  for  the  first  two  of  the  four  Kings,  and  "  I 
Kings"  and  "  II  Kings  "  for  the  last  two.  But  the 
.Masorah  continued  to  be  place<l  after  II  Samuel  for 
both  I  and  II. 


The  name  "Samuel,"  by  which  the  book,  now  di- 
vided into  two,  is  designated  in  Ili'brew.  was  con 
stru(d  to  implj-  that  Samuel  was  the 
Name  and  author  (see  below).  More  likely,  the 
Contents,  title  was  chosen  because  Samuel  is  the 
most  important  of  all  the  personages 
mentioned  in  the  record,  he  having  a  prominent, 
even  dominant,  part  in  most  of  the  events  related  in 
book  I.  The  two  books  comprise,  according  to  the 
Masoretic  note  at  the  end.  thirty-four  "sedarim" 
(the  nuienionic  word  is  given  as-]T);  in  the  printed 
editions  the  lirst  book  has  thirty-one  chapters  and 
the  second  twenty -four,  making  fifty-tivei  haplersin 
all.  Th<y  give  the  history  of  Israel  from  the  con- 
cluding <lays  of  the  period  of  the  Jmlges — Samuel 
being  considercfl  the  last  of  them — through  the 
reigns  of  the  lir.st  two  kings,  Saul  and  David,  and 
continue  the  story  not  up  to  the  hitter's  death,  but 
merely  to  his  incipient  <dd  age,  the  account  of  his 
declining  years  forming  the  jirelude  to  the  history 
of  Solomon  in  1  Kings, 

First  Book  of  Samuel :  This  book  consists  of 
three  main  sections,  to  which  the  following  headings 
may  respe<'tively  be  prefixed:  (1)  Eli  and  Samuel, 
ch.  i.-vii.  ;  (2)  Samuel  and  Saul,  viii.-xv. ;  and  (3) 
Saul  and  David,  xvi.-xxxi.  In  detail  the  contents 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  Eli  and  Samuel:  Samuel's  Tounyer  J>(i>/s  iinr' 
the  Stori/  of  Eli :  Birth  of  Samuel  and  his  dedicatior 
to  Yiiwtt  (i.);  Hannah's  song  (ii.  1-10);  Samuel's 
service  in  the  sanctuary  (ii.  11-iv.  1). 

Tlie  Sliiry  of  the  Ark :  Loss  of  the  Ark  an<l  its  dire 
conse(|uences  (iv.);  the  Ark  retained  by  the  Philis- 
tines (v.);  return  of  the  Ark  (vi.  I-I81;  the  Ark  at 
Beth-sheinesh  and  Kirjath-jearim  (vi.  19-vii,  1). 

Siinniel  (in  JiKlf/e  :  The  people's  sorrow  (vii.  2-6); 
ilefeat  of  the  Philistines  (vii.  7-12);  Samuel  judges 
Israel  (vii.  12-171. 

(2)  Samnel  and  Saul:  Israel  Clamors  fir  n  hiiir/: 
The  desire  of  the  people  (viii.  l-."));  Samuel  consiilts 
Yiiwii  (viii.  G-9);  Samuel  admonishes  the  people 
(viii.  10-18);  their  persistence  (viii.  19-22). 

Saul  Anointed  as  King :  Detailsof  Saul's  pedigree 
and  character  (ix.  1-2);  his  adventure  with  his  fa- 
ther's asses  and  his  visit  to  the  seer  (ix.  3-14) ;  meet- 
ing of  Samuel  and  Saul  (ix.  1.5-21);  meal  .set  before 
Saul(ix.  22-24);  Saulanoinled  by  Samuel  (ix.  2.'j-x. 
8);  Saul's  home-coming  (X.  9-16). 

iSinit's  Elertion  to  the  Kinr/ship :  The  ele<-tion   by 
lot  (X.  17-2.5a);  dismissal  of  the  people  (x.  25a-27a). 
The  Peril  of  Jabesh-gileiul ;   Sunl's    Valor  and  Its 
Reirard — the  Crown:    Siege  of  Jabesh-gilead ;    out- 
rageous conditions  of  peace  (xi.  1-3); 
Saul  As-     messengers  for  relief  at  Gibeah  ;  Saul, 
sumes  the    stirred  by  the  spirit,  calls  Israel  to  arms 
Kingship,    (xi.  4-8);    Saul  relieves   the  city   (xi. 
9-11);  his  kingship acknowledge<l  and 
confirmed  (xi.  12-15). 

Samuel  lie/inqiiishes  JIi.i./inh/e«hip  :  Samuel's  chal- 
lenge to  prove  imilfeasance  in  olfici!  against  himself 
(xii.  l-(i);  his  pleading  with  the  people  in  a  retro- 
spect of  Isra<'rs  history  (xii.  7-15);  he  calls  down 
thunder  and  rain  upon  the  people,  who  are  thereby 
compelled  to  re.|Uest  his  intercession  for  tlicni  as 
sinners;  he  exhorts  them  to  fear  Yliwii  (xii.  l(')-2.'>). 
War  Ayainst  the  Philistines :  Saul  begins  Ins  reign 
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(xiii.  1);  war  breaks  out :  the  people  in  distress  hide 
for  their  lives  (xiii.  2-7a):  Said's  failure;  his  rejec- 
tion at  Gilgal  (xiii.  Tb-l."));  J'hilislines  in  possession 
of  the  mountains  of  Epliraini  (\iii.  16-18,  23);  the 
people  <if  Israel  are  unarmed,  the  Philistines  Iiavini^ 
forbidden  work  at  the  smithies  (xiii.  19-22):  Jona- 
than's great  feat  of  arms{xiv.  1-15);  haltle  with  the 
Philistines  (xiv.  10-24);  Saul's  cur.se on  the  man  that 
should  eat,  and  Jonathan's  violation  of  the  prohibi- 
tion (xiv.  2.J-30);  Said  prevents  the  people  from 
eating  hlofxl  (xiv.  31-35);  discovery  of  Jonathan's 
transgression;  his  rescue  by  the  people  (xiv.  36-45); 
brief  exposition  of  Saul's  Avars;  names  of  his  sons 
and  daughters;  and  other  details  (xiv.  46-52). 

ir«r  A;/ninst  the  Amalekitts ;  fyiid's  Rejection: 
Command  to  Saul  to  destroy  Amalek  (xv.  1-3);  the 
war;  Saul  disobeys  by  sparing  Agag  and  the  Hocks 
(XV.  4-9);  Samuel's  censure  and  menace  for  this  dis- 
ob<(lience  (xv.  10-23);  Saul,  repentant,  pleads  for 
mercy  (xv.  24-31);  death  of  Agag(xv.  32-33):  Sam- 
uel's coin|iIrti-  Separation  from  Saul  (xv.  34-35). 

(3)  Saul  and  David  :  Dnrid's  Fainiiy  and  (Juitlificn- 
tiiiiii :  Selection  and  consecration  of  David,  the  son 
of  Jesse,  after  the  rejection  of  his  brothers  (xvi. 
1-13):  David,  as  a  cunning  player  on  the  harp,  is 
brought  to  Saul  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirit  from 
the  king  (xvi.  14-23);  David's  valor;  his  victory 
over  Goliath  (xvii.  1-54);  David  becomes  Joiiatliau's 
friend  and  a  general  of  Saul  (xvii.  55-xviii.  5). 

Diitul  DiMnixted  by  Smtl ;  lli»  Fll'jht :  Saul's  jeal- 
ousy; the  women's  song,  "Saul  has  slain  his  thou- 
sands, and  David  his  ten  thousands"; 
Saul's        the  king  hurls  hisspear  at  David  ;  the 
Jealousy  of  latter  is  relieved  of  the  iluty  of  attend- 

David.  ing  on  Saul ;  David  is  lov<d  by  all  Is- 
rael and  Judah  ;  Saul  attempts  to  lure 
David  to  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  by 
the  promise  of  his  elder  daugliter.JIerab.  in  marriage; 
David  weds  Michal,  the  king's  younger  daughter, 
in  spile  of  the  dangerous  conditions  Saul  imposes 
for  the  marriage  (xviii.  6-30);  Jonathan's  interces- 
sion leads  toa  reconciliation  between  Sauland  David  ; 
futile  attempt  by  Saul  to  assjxssinate  David;  the 
latter,  aided  by  a  ruse  of  Jlichal,  flees  (xix.  1-17): 
David  with  Said  at  Ramah;  Saul  repeatedly  at- 
tem])ts  to  seize  him,  but  is  foiled  (xix.  18-24);  David 
and  Jonathan  (xx);  David  at  Nob  with  Ahimelech 
the  priist;  he  eats  the  Showhuead,  feigns  madness 
before  Achish  (King  of  Gatli),  takes  refuge  in  the 
cjive  of  Adullam,  and  goes  to  ilizpah  of  Moab;  he 
returns  to  Judah  upon  the  advice  of  tlie  prophet 
Gad:  Saul's  revenge  against  Ahimelech,  who  is 
kille<l  under  his  orders  by  Docg  (xxi.-xxii.). 

Diirid  a  Freebouter  in  PhUietiti :  David  and  the 
city  of  Keilah ;  Said  threatening  to  besiege  him 
there.  David  consults  Abiathar's  ephod  and  at  the 
oracle's  advice  departs  (xxiii.  1-13);  David's  ad 
ventures  while  pursued  by  Saul  in  the  wilderness  of 
Zipli  and  in  the  stronsrholds  of  En-gedi  (xxiii.  14- 
xxiv.  23);  Samuel's  death  (xxv.  la);  David  in  the 
wilderness  of  Panin;  his  dealings  with  Nabal  and 
Abigail  (xxv.);  his  night  visit  to  Saul's  camp 
(xxvi.);  his  escape  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
where  he  finds  protection  at  the  band  of  Achish  at 
Oath,  receiving  later  Ziklag  as  a  gift:  he  dwells  in 
the  land  a  year  and  four  months,  raiding  his  neigh- 


bors, while  duping  the  king  into  the  belief  of  his 
loyalty  to  him  and  in  his  active  hostility  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Judah  (xxvii.). 

Siiiil'n  Full :  War  breaks  out  between  Achish  and 
Philistia.  and  Saul  of  Israel (xxviii.  1-2):  Sauland  the 
witeh  of  En-dor  (xxviii.  3-25);  Achish,  upon  the  com- 
plaint of  his  chieftains,  who  distrust 

Closing'       David,  dismisses  him  to  Ziklag  (xxix.); 

Days  of  Daviil's  expedition  against  the  Ama- 
Saul's        lekites,  who.  during  his  ab.sence,  had 

Reign.  raided  Ziklagand  set  it  on  lire,  taking 
large  booty  and  carrying  off  among 
the  women  David's  wives.  Consulting  the  ephod, 
David  pursues  the  marauders.  .Meeting  on  the 
way  an  Egyptian  slave  abandoned  by  the  Amalek- 
ites,  David  is  led  by  hlin  to  where  the  enemies  are 
feasting.  He  fights  them  till  sundown,  slaying  or 
capturing  all  save  400,  and  recovering  his  own; 
David's  ordinance  concerning  the  division  of  the 
spoils;  his  gifts  to  the  ehiers  of  Judah  (xxx.):  the 
last  battle  of  Saul ;  death  of  his  sons  Jonathan, 
Abinadab,  and  Melchi-shua;  Saul,  after  the  refusal 
of  his  armor-bearer  to  kill  him,  dies  by  falling  upon 
his  own  sword  ;  his  boily  and  those  of  his  sons  are 
stripped  ;  Saul's  head  is  cut  off,  to  be  sent  as  a  tro- 
phy into  the  cities  of  Philistia;  his  body  is  fastened 
to  the  wall  of  Beth-shan,  whence  it  is  recovered  by 
the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead.  who  burn  it,  together 
with  the  remains  of  his  sons,  at  Jabcsh,  and  later 
bury  the  bones  under  a  tamarisk-tree  (xxxi.). 

Second  Book  of  Samuel :  This  book  likewise 
readily  lemls  itselt  to  a  division  into  three  main 
parts:  (1)  David  as  king  (i.-viii.);  (2)  David  and  his 
crown  princes  (ix. -XX.);  and  (3)  complementary  ap- 
pendixes consisting  of  various  historical  glosses 
(xxi.-xxiv).     The  details  are  as  follows: 

(1)  David  as  King  :  Darid  Lenrni  of  SftiiVa  Death  : 
Arrival  of  the  messenger  (i.  1-5);  he  reports  that  he 
had  slain  Saul  at  the  latter's  own  request  (i.  6-10); 
David  mourns  for  Saul  and  Jonathan  (i.  11-12);  he 
directs  that  the  messenger,  "  the  son  of  a  stranger, 
an  Amalekite,"  be  surreptitiously  killed  (i.  13-16). 

The  Lament  ('' Kinah")  of  Darid  for  Soul  and 
Jonathan:  Superscription,  with  note  that  the  lam- 
entation is  written  in  the  Book  of  Jasliar  (i.  IT-IS); 
the  lamentation  (i.  19-27). 

Darid  liiiyns  in  Hebron  ;  Vi' a r  Against  Ahner.  Jnh- 
hoshtth's(Fsh-li(ial's)  Captain:  Upon  YnwH'sadviee. 
David  goes  up  to  Hebron  with  his  two  wives,  his 
men,  and  their  households:  he  is  anointed  king  by 
the  men  of  Judah  (ii.  1-4):  he  sends  a  message  of 
approval  to  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  for  having 
buried  Saul  (ii.  5-7);  Abner  is  loyal  to  Saul's  son 
Ish-bosheth  or  Esh-bital  (ii.  8-11);  Abner  meets 
Joab,  David's  captain,  by  the  pool  of 
David  Gibeon,  where  twelve  young  men  on 
in  Hebron,  each  side  engage  in  a  trial  by  com- 
bat, all  twenty-four  falling:  Abner  is 
defeated  in  the  battle  which  ensues  (ii.  13-19);  Abner 
is  pursued,  but  slays  Asaliel,  his  pursuer,  after  vaiidy 
imploring  him  to  desist  (ii.  20-23):  Joab.  after  par- 
leying with  Abner.  blows  the  trumpet  as  a  signal 
for  the  pursuit  to  cease  (ii.  24-32). 

The  Extermination  of  S<iul's  Huiiite  :  War  between 
the  house  of  Saul  and  that  of  David  (iii.  1.  Oa);  enu- 
meration of   David's  sons  (iii.  2-5);   relations    be- 
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tween  Abneraiul  Ish-bnslictb  disturbed  by  suspicious 
on  the  lulter's  part  (iii.  7-11;;  Abiier  malies  trea- 
sonable overtures  to  David,  inducing  Idm  to  de- 
mand his  wife  Miclial  from  Isb-boslietli.  who  takes 
her  away  from  iter  second  husband,  Palliel,  and 
sends  her  to  David  (iii.  I'-i-lG);  Abuer  urges  the 
elders  of  Israel  to  go  over  to  David;  he  himself  pays 
a  visit  lo  liim  and  promises  to  deliver  over  to  him 
all  Israel  (iii.  17-21);  Abuer  is  treacherously  slain 
by  .Joab  (iii.  22-30) ;  David  mourns  for  Abuer;  he 
refuses  to  eat  until  sunset,  which  pleases  the  people 
(iii.  31-39) ;  Ish-bosheth  is  assassinated  ;  and  his  head 
is  taken  to  David,  who,  however,  causes  the  assas- 
sins to  lie  killed  (iv.  1-3.  5-12:  verse  4  is  a  gloss 
giving  an  account  of  the  escape  of  Mephiboshcth, 
,)onathan's  son,  when  live  years  old,  and  of  his  fall 
from  the  arms  of  a  nurse,  which  resulted  in  his 
lameness). 

Ihind  (tnd  Jerusalem:  David  is  made  king  over 
all  Israel  (v.  1-3);  his  age  and  length  of  reign  (v.  4, 
5);  he  takes  Jerusalem  from  the  Jebusites;  conunent 
on  David'sgrowing  power  (v.  6-10);  Hiram  of  Tyre 
sends  materials  and  workmen  and  builds  David  a 
house  (v.  11-12);  David  increases  his  harem;  names 
of  his  sons  born  in  Jerusalem  (v.  13-16);  war  with 
the  Philistines  leading  to  their  defeat  (v.  17-2,5). 

Meiiioral  of  t/ie  Ark:  The  Ark  is  brought  on  a  new 
cart  out  of  the  house  of  Abinadab,  David  and  the 
Israelites  playing  before  it  on  all  sorts  of  instru- 
ments; itsarrivalat  the  thiashiiig-lioor 
The  Ark  of  Naelion ;  Uzzah,  to  save  the  Ark 
Brought  to  from  falling  when  the  o.xcn  stumbled, 
Jerusalem,  puts  forth  his  hand,  for  which  act  he 
is  smitten  dead  (vi.  1-8);  David,  afraid 
to  remove  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem,  carries  it  aside  to 
the  house  of  Obededom,  the  Gittite,  where  it  re- 
mains for  three  months  (vi.  9-12);  hearing  that 
Obededom  has  prospered  in  consequence,  David 
brings  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem,  offering  sacrifices  along 
the  way  ;  David  dances  before  the  Ark,  which  causes 
Michal  to  despise  him;  the  Ark  is  set  in  the  midst 
of  a  tent,  David  offering  '"olot"  and  "shelamira" 
before  Yiiv,  ii.  and  the  people  receiving  a  share  of 
the  sacritieial  meal;  Michal's  censure  of  David;  her 
reproof  and  punishment  (vi.  13-23). 

Plans  to  liirild  Temple:  Nathan  and  David;  the 
prophet  recalls  that  no  permanent  sanctuary  has  ex- 
isted during  Israel's  history,  and  bids  David  desist 
from  his  plan  to  build  one  (vii.  1-12);  the  prophet 
promi.ses  that  David  shall  have  a  successor,  who 
will  be  permitted  to  carry  out  his  (David's)  plans 
(vii.  13-17);  David's  prayer  of  thanks  for  his  own 
elevation  and  for  the  divine  promise  that  his  dynasty 
shall  continue  to  rule  (vii.  18-29). 

D'ltii  CoiH'erriintj  Ditrid's  Beign:  David's  wars 
(viii.  1-6);  the  spoils  of  gold  and  silver  vessels  dedi- 
cated to  Ynwii  (viii.  7-12);  other  military  records 
(viii.  13-14);  D.ivid  as  a  just  ruler;  details  of  the 
administration  and  the  names  of  his  chief  officers 
(viii.  \n-m. 

(2)  David  and  His  Crown  Princes  :  The  Slm-y  of 
Dan'd  mill  Jonathan's  Son:  Ziba,  a  servant,  upon 
David's  inciuiry.  reveals  the  existence  and  place  of 
sojourn  of  Me|)hibosheth  (i.x.  1-.5);  David  sends  for 
him.  receives  him  graciously,  assigns  him  Ziba 
for  a  body-servant,  restores  lo  him  all  of  Saul's 


lands,  and  accords  him  a  place  as  a  daily  guest  at 
the  royal  table  (ix.  6-lOa);  Ziba,  his  fifteen  sons,  and 
twentj'  retainers  serve  Mephiboshcth  and  his  son 
Micha  (ix.  lOb-13). 

The  Expeditions  Against  Ammon  and  Syria  :  The 
first  campaign;  the  provocation:  Amnion's  king 
having  died.  David  sends  a  deputation  to  present 
his  condolence  to  Ilanun,  the  son  and  successor:  his 
envoys  are  grossly  insulleil,  and  are  sent  back  with 
one  half  of  their  beards  shaved  off.  and  their  clothes 
cut  off  in  the  middle,  so  that  they  have  to  wait  at 
Jericho  until  they  obtain  fresh  garments  and  their 
beards  are  grown  (.X.  1-5);  the  first  battle:  Amnion 
hires  Syrian  mercenaries,  against  whom  David  sends 
Joab  and  an  army  of  mighty  men  ;  with  fine  strategy 
Joab  and  his  broilier  Abishai  defeat  the  enemy 
(x.  6-14);  the  second  battle:  Hadarezer  leads  the 
Syrians,  against  whom  David  in  person  takes  the 
field,  marching  to  Helam.  where  he  defeats  them  (x. 
15-19);  war  against  Ammon  is  renewed,  but  David 
remains  at  Jerusalem;  lie  sins  with 
David  and   Bath-sheba,  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittile, 

Uriah.  who  is  with  the  army  (xi.  1-."));  to 
hide  his  sin  David  commands  Uriah  to 
return  home,  but  is  foiled  in  his  designs  (xi.  6-13); 
Uriah  delivers  to  Joab  a  letter  from  David  contain- 
ing an  order  to  place  Uriah  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  so  that  he  may  be  killed;  this  is  done,  and 
Uriah  falls  (xi.  14-17);  Joab  sends  a  report  to  David 
(xi.  18-25);  David  takes  Bath  sheba  into  his  house, 
where  she  gives  birth  to  the  first  son  born  unto  him 
while  king;  Yiiwii  is  displeased  (xi.  26,  27);  Na- 
than's parable:  "Thou  art  the  man";  Nathan  re- 
bukes the  king;  David  confesses  (xii.  1-1."));  the 
child  sickens:  David  fasts;  death  of  the  child; 
David,  to  the  surprise  of  his  servants,  now  eats;  his 
explanation  (xii.  16-23);  Solomon  born  of  Bath 
sheba;  Nathan  gives  him  the  name  "  Jedidiah  "  (xii. 
24-25);  Joab  calls  upon  David  to  join  the  army  lesl 
all  the  glory  of  the  victory  fall  to  his  (Jnab's)  name; 
David  captures  Rabbah,  taking  the  king'scrown  for 
himself,  and  treating  the  prisoners  most  cruelly; 
end  of  the  war  (xii.  26-31). 

Aninoninid  Abmdnni  :  Amnon,  in  love  with  Tamar. 
the  sister  of  his  half-brother  Absalom,  upon  the 
counsel  of  his  cousin  Jonadab  feigns  .sickness  and 
secures  his  father'sconseiit  for  Tamar  to  nurse  him; 
he  outrages  her,  and  sends  lier  off  with  insults  (xiii. 
1-19);  Absalom,  seeing  her  grief,  consoles  her,  takes 
her  to  his  house  and  awaits  an  opportunity  to  take 
revenge  (xiii.  20-22):  two  years  later  Absalom  in- 
vites the  king  and  his  sons  to  a  sheep-shearing  feast 
in  Baal-hazor,  in  which  Amnon,  after  the  king's 
refusal  to  attend,  takes  part ;  at  the  biddin.c  of  Absa- 
lom, Amnon  is  killed  at  the  table  (xiii.  23-29a);  the 
king's  sons  fleeing,  David  hears  that  all  have  been 
killed;  Jonadab  reassures  him,  revealing  to  him 
Absalom's  plot;  Absalom  takes  refuge  with  Talmai, 
King  of  Geshur,  remaining  in  exile  three  years  (xiii. 
29b-38);  the  king  yearns  for  Absalom;  Joab's  ruse 
in  sending  for  a  wise  woman  from  Tekouh,  who 
feigns  to  be  a  widow  and  to  having  had  an  experience 
with  her  two  sons  similar  to  that  of  the  king;  ex- 
tracting a  promise  from  David  that  the  avenger  of 
blood  shall  destroy  no  more,  she  invokes  the  promise 
in  Absalom's  case:  she  confesses  to  be  in  league 
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with  Joab  (xiii.  39-xiv.  20);  Absalom  is  granted 
complete  iiiimuiiitj' ;  Joab  is  sent  to  bring  him  borne ; 
Absalom  is  bidden  to  stay  in  his  own  house  without 
seeing  tlie  king  (xiv.  21-24);  Absalom's  beaut)-;  his 
sons  and  daiiglitei(xiv.  25-27);  Absalom,  after  living 
two  years  in  Jerusalem  without  seeing  the  king,  in 
order  to  force  an  interview  with  Joab  sets  tire  to  the 
letter's  held;  Joab  meets  Absalom,  and  at  bis  bid- 
ding intercedes  in  his  behalf  with  David ;  David 
pardons  Absalom  (xiv.  28-33). 

Absnlorn'n  liebelUoii :  Outbreak  of  the  rebellion  at 
Heliron  (xv.  1-12);  David  has  to  leave  Jerusalem ; 
iiieideuts  of  the  flight;  Ittai;  Zadok  and  tlieArk; 
Ahitliopliel  and  Husliai ;  Ziba  reveals  Mephibosheth's 
pint  against  David,  and  is  rewarded  ;  Shimei  curses 
David,  wlio,  however,  will  not  have  him  punished 
(xv.  13-xvi.  14);  Ab.salom  at  Jerusalem;  Hushai 
joins  him;  Ahithopliel  advises  Abs;ilom  to  seize  the 
harem  (in  token  of  his  being  the  ruling  sovereign),  and 
asks  to  be  allowed  to  pursue  David  ;  Hushai  counsels 
that  Ah.sjilom  should  go  out  in  person  at  the  head  of 
all  Israel;  Hushai's  advice  is  followed;  Hushai 
sends  to  Zadok  and  Abiathar  asking  them  to  warn 
David ;  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz.  the  messengers,  are 
.seen  by  a  lad  who  betrays  them,  but  they  are  hidden 
in  a  well  by  a  woman,  and  Absalom  can  not  find 
them;  they  warn  David,  who  passes  over  the  Jor- 
dan ;  Ahitliophel  commits  suicide  (xvi. 
David  and  l.'j-xvii.  23);  David  at  Mahanaim; 
Absalom.  Absalom  crosses  the  Jordan  with 
Amasa  as  his  general;  Shobi.  Machir, 
and  Barzillai   provide  beds  and  food  (xvii.  24-29). 

T/ii-  Jiallk  null  Aliniiloiii 's  Decl/t:  David  not  allowed 
to  go  into  battle;  he  gives  orders  to  deal  gently 
with  Absalom;  the  battle  in  the  forest  of  Ephraim; 
Absahim  is  defeated ;  he  is  caught  by  his  hair  in 
the  boughs  of  an  oak  while  his  mule  passes  from 
under  him;  Joab,  learning  of  this,  takes  three 
darts  and  thrusts  them  into  Absalom's  heart;  this 
ends  the  pursuit  (xviii.  1-16);  glos-ses  concerning 
Absalom's  monument  and  grave  (xviii.  17-18);  Joab 
sends  the  Cushite  to  the  king;  Ahimaa/.,  after  hav- 
ing been  refused  by  Joab,  is  allowed  to  follow  the 
Cushite,  whom  he  outruns;  Ahimaaz  informs  the 
king  of  the  victorj' ;  David  inquires  after  Absalom, 
and  receives  from  Ahimaaz  an  evasive  answer;  the 
Cushite  arriving,  David  learns  of  his  son's  fate; 
David's  lamentation  ( xviii.  19-33);  the  people  mourn, 
the  soldiers  entering  the  city  as  though  thej'  had 
heen  defeated;  Joab  forces  David  to  show  himself 
to  the  people  (xix.  1-9);  David  returns  at  the  solici- 
tation of  the  people  and  the  priests;  Shimei  sup- 
plicates for  pardon;  Mephibosheth,  whose  appear- 
ance shows  grief,  pleads  that  his  servant  deceived 
him;  Ziba  and  he  are  told  to  divide  the  land  ;  Bar- 
zillai invited  to  live  at  court;  he  declines,  plead- 
ing old  age,  and  begging  that  Chimham  may  take 
his  place;  jealousv  between  Judah  and  Israel  (xix. 
10-44). 

S/itht's  Uprising  and  Amasa's  Violent  Death : 
Slieba  instigates  a  rebellion  on  the  part  of  Israel 
(XX.  1-2);  David's  return  to  Jerusalem;  treatment 
of  his  concut)ines  (xx.  3);  Amasa,  bidden  to  call  the 
Judeans  together,  exceeds  the  prescribed  limit  of 
three  days;  Abishai  given  command  to  pursue 
Sheba;   at  the  great  stone  in  Gibeon,  Amasii  meets 


them;  Joab  in  full  equipment  salutes  him,  and 
thrusts  a  sword  into  his  bowels,  killing  him;  kind- 
ness of  a  young  man  to  the  dying  Amasa  (xx.  4-13) ; 
Sheba  besieged  in  Abel;  the  wise  woman's  parley 
with  Joab  to  save  the  city  ;  Joab  a.sks  that  Sheba  be 
delivered  up,  and  the  woman  promises  that  his  head 
shall  be  thrown  to  Joab  over  the  wall;  she  induces 
the  people  to  kill  Sheba,  and  his  head  is  cast  out  to 
Joab;  the  siege  is  raised  (xx.  14-22);  repetition  of 
viii.  l(i-l.s  (.\x.  23-21!) 

(3)  Complementary  Appendixes  :  Famine  and  the  e.v- 
termination  of  Saul's  house  (xxi.  1-14);  the  four 
giants  and  their  capture  (xxi.  15-22);  David's  song 
of  triumph  (xxii.);  his  last  words  (xxiii.  1-7);  his 
thirty-three  "mighty  men"  (xxiii.  8-:?9);  census 
(xxiv.  1-9),  plague  (xxiv.  10-17),  and  erection  of  the 
altar  (xxiv.  18-25). 

Critical  'View  :  Rabbinical  tradition  assigns  to 

Saniuil  the  prophet  the  authorship  of  ch.  i.-xxiv. 
(his  own  biography  up  to  his  death),  while,  on  the 
strength  of  I  Chron.  xxix.  29,  it  credits  Gad  and 
Nathan  with  having  written  the  remainder  of  the 
book  (I  and  II  forming  one  book  in  the  Jewish 
canon;  B.  B.  14b,  I5a;  see  Biblic.xi,  D.\t.\,  above). 
In  so  far  as  tradition  recognizes  that  the  books  of 
Samuel  are  not  by  one  author,  it  accords  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  critical  schools.  It  is,  however, 
needless  to  add  that  modern  scholars  reject  the  the- 
ory of  the  joint  authorship  of  Samuel,  Gad,  and 
Nathan.  As  preserved  in  the  canon,  the  books  of 
Samuel  are  clearly  not  the  work  of  men  contempo- 
rary with  the  events  chronicled.  Behind  these  doc- 
uments lie  various  and  conllicting  traditions  which, 
in  keeping  with  the  method  of  early 

Complex     Hebrew  historiography,  the  compiler 

Documen-    has  to  a  certain  extent  incorporated  in 

tary  his  work  without  making  any  attempt 

Sources,  to  harmonize  discrepancies.  Thus,  in 
recording  liow  Saul  was  chosen  king, 
the  first  book  in  ch.  ix.,  x.  1-16,  xi.  1-11.  15.  xiii.. 
and  xiv.  1-46  proceeds  on  the  theorj-  that  '\'iiwn 
had  appointed  a  king  over  the  people  in  order  to  lib- 
erate them  from  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines,  com- 
manding the  .seer  to  anoint  young  Said,  who  had  come 
to  him  while  seeking  his  father's  asses  (ix.  X^etxeq.). 
In  the  war  against  the  Ammonites.  Saul  jiroves 
himself  a  hero  and  is  chosen  king  by  the  people(xi.), 
after  which  he  leads  them  against  the  Philistines 
(xiii.  et  neq.).  It  is  for  this  war  that  he  enlists  young 
David's  services  (xiv.  .52).  An  altogether  different 
sequence  of  events  and  ideas  is  unfolded  in  vii  2  et 
seq.,\\n.,\.  17-24a,  xii..  and  XV.  Samuel  the  judge  is 
remembered  as  having  finally  and  conclusively  driven 
off  the  Philistines.  Ungrateful  Israel,  in  order  to  be 
like  the  other  peoples,  compels  Samuel  in  his  old 
age  to  yield  to  their  clamor  for  a  king;  and  YiiwH. 
though  greatly  incensed,  at  la.st  gives  His  consent 
(viii.,  V.  17  et  seq.).  With  due  solemnity  Samuel  re- 
linquishes the  office  which  he  has  administered  so 
faithfully,  but  reserves  for  himself  the  post  of  cen- 
sor and  counselor,  and  interceder  with  Ynwii  (xii.). 
At  the  first  test  Saul  is  discovered  to  be  disobedient 
and  is  rejected  by  Ynwn  (xv.). 

In  the  story  of  David  a  similar  duplication  and  di- 
vergence are  easily  established.  In  xvi.  14- "23  David 
is  called  to  Saul's  court  to  dispel  the  king's  evil 
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moods  by  playing  on  tlie  harp.  Ho  is  a  youug  but 
tik'd  warrior,  and  is  at  once  appointed  armor-bearer 
to  the  monarch.  In  cli.  xvii.  David  is  a  lad  who, 
up  lo  the  time  when  the  story  opens,  tended  his 
father's  tlock.  He  is  not  inured  to  war  and  kills 
Goliath  wit  ha  stone  from  his  shepherd's  sling.  This 
feat  of  valor  attracts  to  him  the  attention  of  Saul, 
who  has  hini  trained  sulisequenlly  for  a  warrior's 
career.  Analysis  with  reference  to  both  the  content 
and  the  reliiiious  conception  thereliy  disclosed,  and 
also  to  .stylistic  and  linguistic  peculiarities,  makes  it 
apparent  that  the  books  of  Samuel  in  their  present 
form  are  a  compilation  from  various  written  and 
oral  sources,  their  last  editor  being  postDeutero- 
nomic. 

Undoubtedly,  the  oldest  literary  documents  are 
Davids  elegies  (on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan. 
II  Sam.  i.  18  et  mg. :  on  Abner,  a  fragment,  II  Sam. 
iii.  33-34).     Next  in  age  are  those  portions  which 

are  assigned  to  the  ".Jerusalem  "  cycle 

Oldest        of  stories.     This  cycle  takes  its  name 

Literary      from    the  fact  that  the  scene  of  the 

Strata.       happenings  it  purports  to  describe  is 

alwa_vs  Jerusalem.  It  gives  a  history 
of  David  and  his  house,  and  is  probably  the  work 
of  a  Judeau  writing  shortly  after  Solomon  (II  Sam. 
V.  .i-lfi,  vi.  9-20).  To  the  ninth  century,  and  to  a 
Judean,  or  perhaps  a  Hen  jamite,  author,  are  cred- 
ited the  fragments  of  Saul's  (I  Sam.  i.\.  1-x.  16,  xi.. 
xiii.,  xiv.jand  David's  histories  (I  Sam.  xvi.  14-23; 
xviii.  G-ll,  20,  27;  xx.  1-3,  11,  18-39;  xxiii.-xxv. ; 
xxvii.-xxxi. ;  II  Sam.  i.-iv. ;  v.  1,  2,  17-2,");  xxl. 
1.1-2-.J;  "axm.  8-39). 

The  story  of  the  Ark  (1  Sam.  iv.  1-vii.  1)  displays 
a  character  of  its  own;  it  interrupts  the  story  of 
Samiud  begun  in  the  preceding  chapters;  the  pun- 
ishnicni  of  Eli  and  his  sons,  which,  according  to  ch. 

iii.,  might  be  expected  to  be  the  cen 
Story  of      mil  event,  is  treated  as  a  mere  inci- 
the  Ark.     ilent,  the  wholeof  Israel  beinginvolved 

in  the  catastrophe.  Moreover,  the 
fate  of  the  Ark  does  not  emphasize  the  misfortune 
of  Israel  nearly  as  much  as  it  does  the  triumph  of 
Eloliiui.  and  the  episode  seems  to  have  been  written 
to  bring  the  latter  idea  into  bold  relief.  In  this  ac- 
count the  Ark  is  regarded  as  a  tribal  or  national  pal- 
lailium,  not  as  a  mere  case  for  thetiiblets  of  the  Dec- 
alogue. This  part  exhibits  the  coloring  of  a  situation 
in  wliich  a  resident  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  before 
the  cruder  conceptions  of  the  Deity  had  given  way 
to  higher  ones,  would  most  likely  be  interested. 
For  tins  reason  it  has  been  held  to  be  a  fragment 
from  a  history  of  sanctuaries  of  northern  origin. 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  book  reflect  the 
views  of  proplietism.  The  histories  of  Saul  and 
Samuel  are  rewritten  from  a  very  rigid,  prophetic 
point  of  view  (I  Sam.  i.-iii. ;  viii.;  x.  lT-24;  xv. 
[perhapsl ;  xvii.  1-xviii.  H  [for  the  most  part], 
12-19.  28-30;  xix.  [most);  .xxi.  2-10;  xxii.;  xxvi. ; 
II  Sam.  i..(j-IO.  13-l(i).  Ch.  xv.  seems  to  be  planned 
to  connect  the  older  Said  story  with  this  newer  pro- 
phetic reconstruction.  It  presupposes  the  details  of 
the  former  (xv.  1,  17  [Saul's  anointment]  refers  to 
X.  1 ;  the  phraseology  of  xv.  19  recalls  xiv.  32),  hut 
the  prophetic  reconstruction  of  this  chapter  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  known  when  the  old  Saul 


story  was  incorporated.  Otherwise  there  would 
have  been  no  occasion  for  the  elaborate  jnstitication 
of  Samuel's  right  to  couiKsel  and  command  Saul. 
Still,  the  point  of  view  is  similar  to  that  of  the  pro- 
phetic reconstruction.  Samuel  is  the  king's  superior. 
He  is  not  the  seer,  but  tlie  i)rophet,  of  the  type  of 
Amos  and  Hosea.  The  story  emphasizes  the  teach- 
ing that  obedience  is  more  precious  than  sacrilice 
(comp.  Jer.  vii.  2l-2(i). 

These  various  components  were  probably  gath- 
ered into  one  compilation  shortly  before  the  Exile. 
The  reilactor  (Hd)  traces  of  whose 
Supposed     hand  are  found  mainly  in  I  Sam.  ii. 

Time  of  27-36,  vii.  2b-16,  xii.,  and  II  Sau!.  vii.. 
Redaction,  is  held  to  have  been  under  Di-uterono- 
mic  intluences.  and  thus  lo  have  been 
antecedent  to  the  redactor  who.se  views  rellect  those 
of  the  Priestly  Code  and  through  whose  handsall  of 
the  historical  books  passed,  though  in  Samuel  lliere 
are  few  indications  of  his  revisions,  among  them  the 
glosses  in  I  Sam.  ii.  22b  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Levites  in  I  Sam.  vi.  l;")  and  II  Sam.  xv.  24.  Addi- 
tions in  loose  connection  arc  noticeable  that  can  not 
be  classified  ;  for  instance.  I  Sam.  xix.  18-24 ■and  xx. 
They  break  the  sequence  of  the  nariativc  and  in- 
troduce several  contiadictions.  Oh.  xix.  18-24  is 
an  attempt  to  explain  a  proverbial  idiom  ("Saul 
among  the  prophets  "),  and,  as  such,  is  a  double  to  I 
Sam.  X.  11.  According  to  ch.  xv.  S.!,  Sanuul  never 
saw  Saul  again,  but  here  Saul  appears  before  hiin. 
Ch.  XX.,  an  accoimt  of  David's  flight,  is  similar  to 
xix.  1-7.  Among  such  additions,  gleaned  from  pop- 
ular traditions  or  merely  literary  embellishments,  are 
reckoned  I  Sam.  xxi.  11-16  and  II  Sam.  ii.  13-16, 
viii.,  xxi.-xxiv.  The  song  of  Ilaimah  (I  Sam.  ii.  1 
et  seq.),  the  psalm  in  II  Sam.  xxii.,  and  David's  "  last 
words  "  (II  Sam.  xxiii.  1  et  se<j.)ari;  very  late.  These 
additions  may  have  been  made  at  various  periods, 
btit  they  antedate  the  final  redaction  as  a  part  of  the 
second  larger  division  of  the  canon. 

Historically,  the  jiroplictic  reconstruction  is  enti- 
tled to  the  least  conlich'nce.  So  strongly  is  the 
"Tendenz"  impressed  upon  the  narratives  of  this 
group  that  some  recent  critics  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  do  not  represent  an  originallj' 
independent  source,  but  are  due  to  the  literary 
activity  of  the  Deiiteronomic  redactor.  Being  more 
naively  primitive,  the  Saul  and  David  histories  re- 
flect actual  occurrences,  colored,  however,  by  the 
desire  to  exalt  the  national  heroes.  The  .lerusalem 
cycle  intends  to  glorify  David's  d3'nasty  as  the 
legitimate  royal  family  of  all  Israel. 

The  Masorelic  text  is  highly  corrupt;  that  underly- 
ing the  Septuagint  versicm  is  more  nearly  correct. 
The  literalism  of  the  Greek  has  enabled  scholars  in 
many  instances  to  reconstruct  a  text  much  nearer  the 
original  than  is  the  extant  Hebrew.  Unfortunately, 
the  Greek  text  of  the  Septuagint  itself  requires  care- 
ful editing.  In  many  passages  the  Septuagint 
shows  interpolations  based  on  the  Masonih,  so  that 
it  presents  dui)licate  versions,  while  in  others  the 
original  independent  Greek  has  been  replaced  by  the 
translated  Hebrew  of  the  Masoretic  text.  The  vari- 
ous Septuagint  codices  are  not  of  eqmd  value  for 
purposes  of  textual  ciiticism.  The  "Codex  Vati- 
canus  U"  is  the  most  important  for  the  books  of 
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Samuel,  while  the  Ale.xandrinus  itself  shows  too 
iiiauy  cmenilatious  of  the  Greek  after  the  extant 
ilebrew  to  be  of  much  aid. 

BlBi.ioiiKAPiiv  :  Textual  (ritiii.sm :  Friedrlch  Bottcher,  Xeue 
kjiilili'ili-Kiilii'ilie  Aihniiksi  turn  A.  T.  \Xii.\o\.  i.;  Ju- 
lius \Vellliau»<-n,  /«r  Text  lUr  lllhhtr  SaiinuliK.  1871 ;  S.  U. 
DriVKf.  Sulci'  'III  the  Helirew  Tirt  <if  the  Jiinik  ../  Samuel. 
ISiH):  n.  Kiltel.  rcj-(fcri(tic/ii  KrUiuteruiiueii  (appendix  to 
E.  Kautzs.li.  Die  Heiliye  Schrift  dei  Altcii  Teiitaiiieiilt', 
IHfltli;  Karl  Builile.  in  .s'.  B.  O.  T.:  A.  M.-s.  Iji>  lUlid  iIck  Jii- 
m/i/iK.v.  Isiri;  H.  <h>rt,  Tej-fi  Hebraui  Kim  mini iniies,  lam. 
Ciiiiiuii'Mtaiips:  ()tu>  Thenius,  Itie  lilirhrr  Sn mucin,  Ibifti; 
AuKust  klmU'iuiaan,  J)ic  mUher  SnmueliK  uuil tin-  KOiiiye, 
18»T:  H.  I'.  Smith.  .1  Critical  and  KTetirliral  Cnniniintaru 
oil  the  liimhx  (»/  Samuel.  18iW;  Karl  BuilUe,  Die  BlUlier 
Rlchler  uml  Samuel.  1890;  idem.  Jjie  lilielier  Samuel  (in 
K.  H.  O:  Bleek,  Einleituny.  1878;  O uthe.  Kurjca  lilhel- 
wrnlerhiHh.  19<«. 

E.  G.  H. 

SAMUEL,  MIDRASH  TO:  Midrash  Shemu'el, 
a  iiaggadic  ir.idiash  on  the  books  of  Samuel,  is 
qiuilrd  for  the  tirst  time  by  Rashi  in  hiseoniineiitary 
on  1  Sam.  ii.  30.  In  his  "  Ha-Pardcs  "  (cd.  Constan- 
tinople, p.  2ibi  Rashi  again  quotes  from  this  mid- 
rash  (xvii.  1;  ed.  Buber,  p.  48a).  saying  tliat  it  is 
entitled  " 'Et  la-'Asot  la-Adonai";  it  probably  de- 
rived this  name  from  Ps.  cxix.  126,  with  which  it 
begins.  The  midrash  is  entitled  also  "  Agadat 
Shemu'el "  (Rashi,  in  his  commentary  on  Sukkah 
53b,  s.v.  "Ahaspa":  Tos.  Sotah  42b.  s.v.  "Meah"; 
et  nl.).  and  the  name  "Shoher  Tob"  has  been  er- 
roneously given  to  it  (in  the  editions  of  Zolkiev. 
isoo,  .-ind  Lemberg,  1808  and  ISoO);  the  error  is 
due  to  llie  fact  that  in  the  Venice  edition  of  1546  the 
niidiasli  was  printed  together  with  tlie  midrash  on 
the  Psalms,  the  title  of  the  latter.  "Shoher  Tob." 
being  taken  to  refer  to  both. 

The  midrash  contains  Iiaggadic  interpretations 
and  hnmilies  on  the  bunks  of  Samuel,  cacli  liomily 
being  [iiefaced  and  introduced  by  a  verse  taken 
from  some  other  book  of  the  Bible.  It  resembles 
most  of  the  other  haggadic  midrasnim  botii  in  dic- 
tion and  in  style;  in  fact,  it  is  a  collection  of  sen- 
tences found  in  such  midrasliim  and  refening  to 
the  books  of  Samuel.  The  editor  arranged  the  sen- 
tences in  the  sequence  of  the  Scripture  passages  to 
which  they  refer.  The  midrash.  however,  does  not 
entirely  cover  the  Biblical  books;  but  as  it  contains 
all  the  passjiges  quoted  from  it  by  other  authorities, 
it  may  be  assumed  that,  with  the  exceptions  men- 
tioned in  the  following  sentence,  it  never  contained 
any  more  than  it  does  muvand  that  its  present  form 
is  that  into  which  it  was  cast  by  its  compiler.  In 
two  places  only  have  passages  been  added  by  later 
co|)yists:  cli.  iv.  1  (ed.  Buber,  p.  27b;  comp.  note  7) 
and  ch.  xxxii.  3  et  seq.  (comp.  ed.  Buber,  notes  9, 
17.  19). 

The  midrash  is  divided  into  thirty-two  chapters. 
Ch.  i.-xxiv.  contain  interpretations  and  homilies  on 
the  First,  and  ch.  xxv. -xxxii.  on  the  Second,  Book 
of  Samuel.  The  author  has  collected  these  sentences 
fiom  th<-  .Mishnah.  Tosefla,  Mekilta,  Sifre,  Yeru- 
shiilini,  Bereshit  Ribhah.  Wayikra  Rabbah,  Shir 
ha-Shirim  Hal)l)ali,  ly.lielet  Rabbah.  Ekah  Rabbah, 
Ruth  Kabbah.  .Midrash  Esther,  Midrash  on  the 
.^salms.  Pesikta  de-I{jib  Kahana,  Peslkta  Rabbati. 
and  Tanliiinia.  Only  once  (x.  10  [ed.  Buber,  p.  26a]) 
does  he  (| note  a  sentence  from  Babli  ('Er.  64a).  which 
he  introduces  with  the  words  "  Tainan  amrin  "  (They 
say  there;  comp.  Buber,  "Eiiileitung,"  p.  4a,  note 


1).  This,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  all  the  amoraim 
mentioned  in  this  midrash  were  Palestinians,  justi- 
ties  the  assumption  that  its  compiler  lived  in  Pales- 
tine. His  name  and  the  time  at  which  lie  lived  can 
nut  be  definitely  determined.  Zunz  assigns  him  to 
the  tirst  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  although  the 
reasons  which  he  gives  for  this  assumption  have 
been  refuted  by  Buber  CEinleitung,"  p.  4b). 

A  manuscript  of  this  midrash  is  in  the  Parma 
Library  (Codex  De  Rossi,  No.  563).  The  tiist  prinleil 
edition  of  the  work  appeared  at  Constantinople  in 
1517  or  1.522;  the  Hebrew  date  is  not  fully  legible, 
but  it  undoubtedly  refers  to  one  of  these  years.  Il 
was  printed  again  at  Venice  in  1.546,  and  subse- 
quently at  various  places  and  times.  The  latest  anil 
best  edition  is  that  by  Solomon  Buber,  with  intro- 
duction and  notes  (Cracow,  1893). 

BiBUOiiRAPHv:  Zun2.  G.  V.  pp.  368-270;  Weiss,  Dor,  iii.  276; 
Buber.  preface  lo  liis  edition  of  tbe  midmsli. 
w.   B.  J.   Z.   L. 

SAMUEL.     See  Sajiaei.. 

SAMUEL  :  Tax-gatherer  and  treasurer  to  King 
Feidinand  IV.  of  Castile  (129.5-1312);  born  in  An- 
dalusia. He  was  hated  by  the  queen  mother  I). 
Maria  de  Molina  because,  according  to  Spanish  his- 
torians who  were  friendly  toward  her,  he  had  become 
involved  in  court  intiigues,  and  also  because  he  had 
encouraged  the  young  king  in  his  prodigality  and  led 
him  to  commit  thoughtless  acts.  One  day  when  in 
Badajoz.  where  he  was  preparing  to  accompany  the 
king  to  Seville,  he  was  attacked  by  an  as.S!issin  and 
dangerously  wounded,  but,  owing  to  the  careful 
nursing  and  treatment  which  the  king  procured  for 
him,  his  life  was  saved  (1305). 

BiBLiOGRAPHT :  Crnniea  de  Feriiandn  IV.  ch.  xviii.  et  oeq.: 
Horez,  Re  i  mix  Cat'dieaj<,  ii.  589;  Rios,  Hi»t.  li.  96  el  «</.; 
Lindo.  Hi.<('>r|/  of  the  Jeir»  in  Spain,  p.  124 ;  Uritz,  Gench. 
vU.  290  et  neq. 

s.  M.  K. 

SAMUEL  (SANWEL)  BEN  AARON  BEN- 
JAMIN :  Scribe  at  Worms  in  the  seventeenth  eeii- 
turv.  After  the  fire  of  1689  (Lewysohn.  "Nafshot 
Zaddikim,"  p.  73,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1855i  he 
left  Worms  and  settled  in  llaiuburg.  He  was  the 
author  of  "Hidah  Mezukkakah  u-Zerufah,"  a  rimed 
riddle  on  the  subject  of  tobacco  (Hamburg,  1693). 
llis  "Shir,"  a  poem  on  the  Pentateuch  dedicated  to 
the  Talmudical  students  in  Worms,  bears  the  acrcjstic 
•Samuel  of  Worms"  (XC'DIIID  i>'113t;  Hamburg, 
1092). 
BlBi.ionRAPHv:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Biidl.  col.  2403. 

K.  C.  S.    O. 

SAMUEL  BEN  ABBA  ;  Palestinian  amora  of 
the  latter  half  nf  ilie  thiicl  reiitury.  Although  a  pu- 
pil of  Johanan.  he  did  not  receive  ordination  (Yer. 
Bik.  6.5c).  He  declined  to  permit  Hela  and  Jacob 
to  do  him  honor  by  rising  before  him  (ih.).  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  pupil  al.so  of  R.  Assi  and 
Zeera.  to  whom  he  addressed  several  halakic  ques- 
tions (Kid.  .59b:  Yer.  M.  K.  82d ;  Yer.  Hag.  76a; 
Yer.  Yeb.  2c:  Yer.  Naz.  .52c;  'Er.  9a:  Yoma  47a). 
He  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  great  Samuel 
(Tan.,  Bo,  10;  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xix.  4). 

BIBLIOGRAPHT:   Fnmkel.  Afebo,  p.   12.ib:  Bacher,  Ao-  Pal. 
Amur.  p.  619. 
W.  B.  S.    O. 
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SAIffUEI.  BEN  ABBAHU  :  Babylonian  amora 
of  the  fourth  otitun  .  lie-  i-nj;ai;<-<l  in  a  ritual  con- 
troversy with  R.  Ahai  in  regard  lo  tlie  use  of  tlie 
Circassian  goat  as  food,  Samuel  was  disposed  lo 
permit  it  lo  be  eaten,  but  K.  Ahai  opposed  him. 
Finally  it  became  necessary  to  refer  the  question  to 
Palestine  for  adjudication ;  the  answer  was  in  favor 
of  Samuel  ben  Abbahu  (Hul.  -'lUb). 

w.  «.  S-  <>■ 

SAMUEL  BEN  ABIGDOR :  Russian  rabbi; 
born  about  17-^0;  died  IT'JIi  at  Wilna,  where  his 
father,  who  had  been  rabbi  in  Pruzhani,  Kusliany, 
and  Wilkowyszky,  spent  his  last  years  (see  Auigdou 
BK.N  Samukl),  His  father-in-law,  Judah  ben  Elic- 
zer,  siirnamed  "Yesod,"  was  probably  the  most  in- 
fluential citizen  of  Wilna  in  his  time,  and  contributed 
much  to  Samuel's  advancement.  The  latter  was  at 
firstengaged  in  business:  and  several  financial  agree- 
ments between  him  and  the  "kahal"  (communal 
council)  of  Wilna  (c.  1T45)  are  recorded.  In  17.50, 
while  still  a  young  man,  he  was  chosen  rabbi  of  the 
old  community  of  Wilna,  but  fur  several  years  bis 
father-in-law  administered  the  office,  which,  in  those 
times  of  rabbinical  jurisdiction  over  all  secular  Jew- 
ish afTairs,  was  one  of  great  responsibility.  Later 
Samuel  became  rabbi  of  Smorgony,  and  there  is 
a  record  of  his  having  held  also  (<•.  1777)  the  rabbin- 
ate of  Kijnigsberg  (Epstein,  "  Geburot  ha-Ari,"  ji. 
29,  Wilna,  1870). 

In  1777  the  kahal  of  Wilna  decided  to  remove 
Samuel  from  the  rabbinate.  The  community  was 
divided  on  the  matter,  and  a  quarrel  ensued,  which 
was  conducted  with  much  bitterness.  The  Gentile 
authorities  also  took  sides,  Priuce  Hadziwill,  the 
waywode  of  Wilna,  agreeing  with  the  views  of  the 
kahal,  which  represented  tlie  secular  authority  of 
the  Jewish  community,  while  Archbishop  Masulski 
took  the  part  of  the  rabbi.  Samuel  aud  many  of  liis 
partizans  removed  to  the  suburb  of  Antokol,  which 
was  under  the  bishop's  jurisdiction,  in  order  to  be 
safe  from  the  persecutions  of  Radziwill,  who  ruled 
the  city.  Many  were  subjected  to  imprisonment 
or  e.xile ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  both  sides  lost  in 
the  end.  The  power  of  the  kahal  was  broken,  and 
under  the  new  Russian  dominion  it  was  unable  to 
regain  its  former  status. 

Samuel  remained  rabbi  in  name  only.  The  office 
died  with  him;  and  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
Wilna  has  not  since  had  a  rabbi  or  "ab  bet  din." 
Samuel  is  not  knov.-n  to  have  left  any  writings;  but 
he  is  mentioned  in  contemporary  rabbinical  works 
with  the  highest  respect. 

BlBLiooRAPilT :  Fuenn.  Kiruah  Ne'emanah,  pp.  12B-132,  Wil- 
na,  1H60.  ^    ^„ 

I.:  u.  p-  wi. 

SAMUEL.  IBN  ABUN  B.  YAHYA :  Arabo- 
.Jewisli  poet  of  the  eleventh  century;  great-grand- 
father of  Samuel  ibn  Nazar  and  a  contemporary  of 
Moses  ibn  Ezra.  A  poem  of  Ids  with  the  acrostic 
inX  w'as  edited  from  the  fourth  section  of  the  Oran 
Mahzor  by  Luzzatto  in  "  Kerem  Heraed,"  iv.  31-32: 
and  an  elegy  on  his  death  by  Moses  ibn  Ezra  was 
printed  ih.  p.  86. 


Bibliography  ;  Furst,  Bihl.  Jud.  Ul.  343. 
E.  C. 


S.   O. 


SAMUEL  IBN  'ADIYA  (Arabic.  Samau'al 
ibn.  Jarid  ibn  'Adiya')  :  Poet  and  warrior;  lived 
in  Arabia  in  the  first  half  of  tlie  sixth  century.  His 
mother  was  of  the  royal  tribe  of  Ohassan,  wliile  his 
father,  according  to  some,  was  descended  from 
Aaron,  or,  according  to  others,  from  Kahin,  son  of 
Harun  and  progenitor  of  the  Jewish  tribes  of  Kuraiza 
and  Nadir.  Samviel  owned  a  castle  near  Taiina 
(eiglit  hours  north  of  Medina),  built  by  his  grand- 
fatlier  'Adiya  and  called,  from  its  mixed  color,  Al- 
Alilak.  It  was  situated  on  a  high  hill  and  was  a 
hallin,g-place  for  travelers  to  and  from  Syria. 

More  t  lian  for  his  poetic  talents  .Samuel  ibn  'Adiya 
is  famous  for  his  coimection  with  the  warrior-poet 
and  prince  Aniru  al-Kais,  which  w<m  for  hinj  the 
epithet  "  faithful,"  and  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  still 
conunon  among  the  Arabs,  "  more  faithful  than  Sam- 
uel."    This  came  about  in  the  follow- 
"  More       ing   manner:     Amru    al-Kais,    being 
Faithful      abandoned    by   his    followers  in   his 
than  tight  with  the  Banu  Asad  to  avenge 

Samuel."  the  death  of  liis  father,  and  being  piir- 
svicd  by  Manzuribn  Ma'assama',  wan- 
dered about  fromtrilie  to  tribe  seeking  protection  as 
well  as  support  in  his  endeavor  to  regain  his  inherit- 
ance. When  he  came  to  the  Raiiu  Fazarah  their 
chief  advised  him  to  seek  out  the  Jew  Samau'al  ibn 
■.Vdiyu'  in  his  castle  Al-Ablak,  saying  that  although 
he  had  seen  the  empenn-  of  the  Greeks  and  visited 
the  kingdom  of  Hira,  he  had  never  found  a  place 
better  fitted  for  assuring  safety  to  those  in  need, 
nor  known  a  more  faithful  protector  than  itsovvner. 
.Vmru  al  Kais,  who  wasacconipanied  by  hisdatighter 
Hind,  and  his  cousin,  and  had  with  him  five  suils  of 
mail  besides  other  weapons,  immediately  set  out  for 
the  castle,  and  on  the  way  he  anil  his  guide  com- 
posed a  poem  in  praise  of  their  prospective  liost. 
Samuel  received  the  poet  hospitably,  erected  a  tent 
of  skins  for  Hind,  and  received  the  men  into  his  own 
hall.  After  they  had  been  there  "as  long  as  God 
willed,"  Amru  al-Kais,  wishing  to  secure  the  assist- 
auce  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  asked  Samuel  to  give 
him  a  letter  to  the  Gliassanid  prince  llarith  ibn  Abi 
Shamir,  who  might  further  him  on  his  way.  The 
poet  then  departed,  leaving  Hind,  his  cousin,  and  his 
armor  in  Samuel's  keeiiing,  and  he  never  came  to  re- 
claim them.  According  to  Arabian  tradition,  while 
(m  his  homeward  journey  from  Constantinople,  he 
was  poisoned  by  order  of  Justinian,  who  had  listened 
to  treacherous  accusations  against  him. 

After  Amru  al-Kais   had   left   Al-Ablak,  Prince 
Mauzur— it  is  not  known   whether  before  or  after 
Amru's  death— sent  Harilli  to  Samuel  ordering  him 
todeliver  up  the  articlesdeposited  with 
Prefers       him.     Samuel  refusing  todoso,  llarith 
Death  of     laid  siege  to  the  castle.     Tht:  besieg- 
Son  to  Loss  ers  met  with  no  success  until  one  day 
of  Honor.     Harith  captured  Samuel's  son,   who, 
according  to  the  story  in  the  "  Kitab 
al-Aghani."  was  returning  from  the  chase.     Harith 
then  called  upon  the  father  to  choose  between  giv- 
ing up  the  property  and  witnessing  his  son's  death. 
Samuel  answered  tiiat  his  sou  had  brothers,  but  that 
his  honor  once  lost  could  not  be  recovered.     Harith 
at  once  struck  off  the  boy's  head  before  the  unhappy 
father's  eves  and  then  withdrew,  [jerceiving  that  he 
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(WiiUi  accomplish  uotliins  in  tlie  face  of  sucli  stead- 
fiistuess.  Tliciu  are  a  few  verses  liaiided  down  by 
ditfereiit  Aral)iau  writers  in  which  Samuel  ibn 
'Ailiya  refers  to  this  (lec<l. 

A  description  of  the  castle  Al-Ablalj  is  given  by 
the  poet  A'siia  (Yakut,  i.  '.)(>).  who  confuses  it  with 
Solomon's  Temple.  It  is  related  of  this  poet  that, 
being  captured  together  with  other  Arabs,  lie  was 
taken  as  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  at  Tainia,  at  that 
time  belonging  to  Samuel's  son  Shuraih,  without 
his  captor's  knowing  that  he  was  in  the  company. 
Wailing  until  Sliuraih  was  within  hearing,  A'sha 
began  to  recite  a  poem  extolling  the  deed  of  his 
father,  and  calling  on  the  .son  to  emulate  liis  exam- 
ple by  rescuing  liim  (.V'slia).  Shuraih  procured  tln^ 
poet's  relea.se,  antl  allowed  him  to  depart,  first  pre- 
.senling  him  with  a  swift  camel.  Shuraih  himself, 
his  brntlier  Jarid,  and  Samuel's  grandson  Sa'ba 
were  all  poets. 

Samuel  ibn  'Adiya's  reputation  as  a  poet  rests 
upon  one  of  the  first  poems  in  the  collection  called 

the  "Hamasa."     It  is  full  of  warlike 

His  vigor  and  courage,  and   manifests  a 

Poems.      highideal  of  honor.    There  is  nothing 

in  it  to  distinguish  it  from  the  work  of 
any  other  Arabian  poet ;  and  it  has  been  doubted 
uhether  Samuel  was  really  its  author,  as  the  verse 
(0),  upon  which  the  compiler  of  the  "  Hamasa  "  bases 
his  ascription  to  Samuel,  is  not  wholly  convincing. 
Since,  however,  old,  reliable  authorities  attribute 
parts  of  the  poem,  at  any  rate,  to  him,  it  is  prob- 
able that  most  of  it  was  written  by  Samuel.  Another 
poem  attributed  to  him  has  been  published  in  Arabic 
and  Hebrew,  with  an  English  translation,  by  H. 
Hirschfeld  (".J.  Q.  K."  .xvii.  431-140). 

BiRi.ioiJRAPnY  :  Caussin  <ie  Pen-eval,  Es.sai  sur  I'lfi^toirc  de~^ 
AraheK  Avnnt  Vhlainisme,  ii.  :Ui(  ct  seq.,  Taris,  1S47:  Franz 
Delitzsch,  Jlhlisrlt-Arnliitfche  Piit'Men  aus  Vnrmuhainme- 
di«cJie/'Zci(,  Leipsii-,  lsr4  ;  Gratz,  f^e.sch.Med..  v.  !S-8«;  Ha- 
masa. ed.  Freytag,  p|i.  4'.( »'(  .w/.;  Kitah  at-Aiihani,  Inilfx  ; 
Noldeke.  lieitnlije  zur  Ktuntniss  rf*:r  Poc.vjf  der  Alten 
Arnhf-r,  pp.  .57-7™,  Hanover.  ls*>4:  Ilasrausen,  Adttitametita 
ad  Histnriam  Arahum  (from  Iba  Nubata).p.  14;  li.  E.J.vii. 
1711:  Billon  MacGuckin  de  Slaue,  IXiCUii  dcs  Ammt'l  Kaig. 
Intn.ntiirtiou. 
J.  M.   W.  M. 

SAMTJEL  BEN  ALEXANDER  OF  HAL- 
BERSTADT  :  German  ralibi  and  scientist;  per- 
haps a  resident  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder;  died  July 
(!.  1707.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Peri  !\Iegadim,"  an 
alphabetical  index  to  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Hoshen  Mish- 
pat  (Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1691). 

BuiLIOGRAPHT  :  Stei'DSChneider,  Tf/f.  i?0(if.  col.  240:1 ;  Benjacob, 
I  tzar  liaSefarim.  p.  49."> ;  Roest,  Cat.  Rosenthal.  Bibl.  il. 

iitao. 

E.  c.  S.    O. 

SAMUEL  BEN  AMMI :    Palestinian  amora  of 

llir  begintiing  of  tlie  fourth  century,  lie  is  known 
tbrough  his  controversies  with  other  scholars.  He 
contended,  for  instance,  that  II  Chron.  xiii.  17 
slunild  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  King  Abijah 
of  .luilea  allowed  the  bodies  of  the  fallen  Israel- 
ites to  remain  exposed  until  the  faces  had  become 
unrecognizable,  in  order  that  their  widows  might 
be  prevented  from  remarrying  (Yer.  Yeb.  luc;  Gen. 
R.  Ixv.,  Ixxiii. ;  Ruth  R.  vii.). 

Bibi.iocraphy:  Bacher,  Aa.  Pal.  Amor.  il.  162,  501. 

w .  B.  S.  O. 


SAMXrEL   BAR   ASHER :  .Martyr;    lived    at 

Xeuss,   Ulicnish    Prussia,    in   the  eleventh  century. 

According  to  Salomon  ben  Simeon,  lie,  with  his  two 

sons,   was  murdered  on  St.  John's  Day  (June  24), 

1096.     Samuel  and  one  of  his  sous  were  buried  on 

the  river-bank,  while  the  body  of  the  other  son  was 

hanged  to  the  door  of  his  father's  house,  exposed  to 

general  derision.     According  to  another  report,  bj- 

Eliezer  ben  Nathan,  the  body  of  neither  son  was 

buried,  but  both  were  smeared  with  dirt  and  hanged. 

KiBuniiKAi'iiv:  Neuliaiier and  Stem,  QueUenzur  Gessch.der 
Jiukit  in  Ueutuchland.  U.  18,  41. 

s.  s.  o. 

SAMTJEL  DE  CACERES.     See  Cacebes. 

SAMUEL  BEN  DAVID  MOSES  HA-LEVI 
OF  MESERITZ  :  I'olisli  Talinudist;  born  aljoui, 
162.5;  died  April  24,  16Sl,at  Kleinsteinbach,  Bavaria. 
As  a  wandering  scholar  he  is  found  for  a  time  at 
Meseritz  and  then  at  Halberstadt.  In  IfifiO  he  was 
rabbi  of  Hamberg,  with  his  residence  at  Zeekeudorf. 
Ilis  stay  here  was  of  short  duration,  for  he  made 
many  enemies  tbrough  Ids  violent  temper  and  the 
self-assertion  which  he  displayed  in  liis  new  ofiice; 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  his  relative  and  subsequent 
successor  warned  him  that  he  would  endanger  his 
position  if  he  did  not  heed  the  views  of  the  German 
scholars ;  for  he  had  even  dared  to  set  up  his  own 
scholarship  against  the  infallibility  of  MaHalUL 
by  saying:  "  Knowledge  is  free;  I  will  speak  openly 
even  before  kings;  for  the  philosophers  have  not 
idly  used  the  simile  of  the  dwarf  who  bestrides  the 
shoulders  of  the  giant."  In  view  of  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  Samuel  re- 
signed the  rabbinate  about  160.5 — whether  volun- 
tarily or  not  is  not  known. 

During  the  period  of  enforced  idleness  that  fol- 
lowed he  prepared  for  the  press  the  manuscript  of 
his"Nahalat  Shib'ah"  (see  below).  At  length  he 
found  a  position  in  the  unimportant  rabbinate  of 
Kleinsteinbach,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
In  spite  of  his  great  scholarship  and  wide  reading 
Samuel  still  showed  himself  the  child  of  his  time  in 
believing  in  magic  and  the  black  arts  as  well  as  in 
tlie  Messiahship  of  Shabbethai  Zebi. 

Samuel's  chief  work,  to  whicli  Ik^  owes  his  gen- 
eral popularity,  appeared  in  Amsterdam  (1667-68) 
under  the  title  "Nahalat  Shib'ah,"  being  a  collection 
of  formulas  for  all  documents  and  records,  inter- 
spersed with  thorough  discussions  of  questions  of 
civil  and  matrimonial  laws  in  connection  therewith. 
A  second  edition  of  this  work,  with  much  supple- 
mentary matter,  appeared  (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1681)  shortly  before  his  death,  under  the  title  "  Malia- 
dura  Batra  le-Sefer  Nahalat  Shib'ah."  After  his  de- 
cease the  responsji  written  by  him  or  addres.sed  to 
him  by  others  were  published  by  his  son  Abraham 
under  the  title  "Nahalat  Shib'ah "  (Fiirth,  1692». 
The  "Seder  Tikkim  Shetarot"  (FUrth,  1698)  is  u 
compilation  from  the  "Nahalat  Shib'ah." 

BiBI  lOiiRAPHV  :  .K.  Eckstein,  Oexrh.  drr  .Ttulen  im  Ehemali- 
ycii  FUrstbislum  Bnmhcrii.  p.  Iiiii.  liamberg,  1898. 
E.  C.  A.   Pe. 

SAMUEL,  BARON  DENIS  DE :  Englisli 
tinaneier;  l]iirn  1782;  ilied  in  London  1860.  He 
came  of  a  Polish  family,  and  counted  among  his  an- 
cestors several  eminent  rabbis.     Samuel  wasa native 
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of  England ;  but  early  in  life  he  establisheil  himself 
ill  business  at  Uio  de  Jiuieiro,  Brazil.  There  he 
soon  ueciuircd  liiijli  standing  as  a  merehaiit,  and 
attained  considerable  iuHueiiee  at  court,  enjoying 
the  coulideiK'e  of  some  of  the  highest  personages. 
Through  his  iiislrumentalily  the  English  were  per- 
mitted ill  lS-1  to  erect  a  churcli  at  Rio,  and  to  en- 
gage publicly  therein  the  Protestant  worship,  which 
liad  previously  been  forbidden.  The  letter  of  thanks 
written  to  him  by  the  leading  Protestants  at  Hio 
was  read  in  Parliament  in  1(:!48. 

After  a  stay  of  seventeen  years  in  Brazil.  Samuel 
returned  to  London,  where  he  married  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  continued  to  be  held  in 
favor  at  the  Brazilian  court,  as  is  evidenced  by  his 
decoration  with  the  Order  of  the  l{ose.  He  received 
the  title  of  baron  at  a  later  jieriod  from  tlu;  Portu- 
guese government,  in  recognition  of  eminent  serv- 
ices rendere<l  by  him. 

Bibliography  :  Jem.  CIiidii.  .Vuk.  '■H  "ml  Oit.  1:;,  1860. 
.1.  •  G.  L. 

SAMUEL  (SANWEL)  BEN  ENOCH  :  Polish 

rablii;  lluuiislicd  in  the  ^eVl■uteL■lltll  eenliiry  :  born 
at  Lublin.  He  olHciated  as  dayyan'at  Jassy  and 
later  at  Mayencc.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Dibre 
Shcinu'el,"  derashot  on  the  Pentateuch;  but  only 
that  part  of  it  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus 
(.Vmsterdam,  1678;  Venice,  1702)  is  now  extant. 

Biiii.ioGKAPHV:  Henjacob,  <>zir  lui-Scfnrim,  p.  107.  No.  141; 
Ifirst,  Bihl.  Jwl.  lit.  2«:  Sleinsi-hnelder.Cof.  Bud).  toI. 2413. 

D.  S.   M.\X. 

SAMUEL  OF  ESCALETA   (ESCALETTE  ; 

called  also  Samuel  Sulaini)  :  French  Taliiiudist, 
poet,  and  pliilaiitlnopist  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Jacob  of  Provence  considers  him  one  of  the  first 
poets  of  Provence.  His  piety,  learning,  and  gener- 
osity also  were  ))raised  by  his  contemporaries.  At 
first  he  lived  in  Narboiine,  and  then  in  Perpignan. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  religious  contro- 
versies of  130.'?-G,  and  announced  his  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  the-  liberal  party  by  harboring  the 
unfortunate  ficvi  of  Villefranehe  in  his  house  at 
Perpignan  (Gross,  "Gallia  Judaica."  p.  200).  De- 
sjiite  many  warnings  on  the  part  of  Ben  Adret,  he 
did  not  abandon  the  persecuted  Levi.  However,  he 
was  not  tlu;  man  to  remain  true  to  his  inner  convic- 
tions at  all  costs,  and  when  fate  pursued  liim  relent- 
lessly and  his  daughter  (lied,  he  believed  that  these 
events  were  consetiuenees  of  liis  sins;  hence  he 
withdrew  liis  favor  and  liospitality  from  Levi.  This 
course  of  a(^tion,  which  was,  in  a  certain  .sense,  tin- 
manly,  seems  to  have  evoked  the  pity  rather  than 
the  displeasure  of  his  contemporaries.  Li  any  case 
it  did  not  diminish  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  all. 

The  misfortunes  that  befell  Samuel  seem  to  have 
wrought  a  great  change  in  his  religious  attitude. 
Whereas  formerly,  despite  the  piety  whit  h  his  op- 
ponents conceded  to  him.  he  had  not  wishe<l  to  hear 
of  limitations  to  the  study  of  the  liberal  sciences, 
now.  broken  by  his  misfortune  and  hence  irresolute 
in  his  view-s,  Ik;  joined  with  Ben  Adret  in  forbidding 
the  young  to  study  the  .sciences  and  the  allegoric 
interpretation  of  the  Biblical  narratives. 


BiBLiooRAPHY  :  Renan-Nt'iilmiier.  Lfs  Rahhitin  FraiirrtiJ*,  pp. 
tes,  701 :  (iriitz,  Gexeh.  vil.  220,  224  ;  Gross,  UnlUtt  Juiluica, 
pp.  ;)2s,  i:i>. 
K.  r.  A,   Pe. 

SAMUEL  OF  EVBEUX  :  French  tosafist  of 
the  lliirteeiith  century.  He  is  ideiitilied  by  Gro.ss 
with  Samuel  ben  Shneor(not  ben  Yoni-Tob,  as  given 
by  Zuiiz  in  "Z.  G."  p.  38),  whose  ex|ilanations  of 
Xazirare  cited  by  Solomon  ben  .Vdret  (Hesponsa,  iii., 
No.  34o),  and  whose  authority  is  invoked  by  .Jonah 
Gcroiidi.  Samuel  directed  a  rabbinical  school  at 
Ohatean-Thierry,  and  had  for  disciples  I{.  Hayyim 
( brother  of  Aslicr  ben  Jehiel  of  Toledo),  K.  Pc'ic-z,  and 
U.  Isaac  of  Corbeil.  He  carried  on  a  conespondence 
on  scientitic  subjects  with  .lehiel  of  Paris  ("Orhot 
Hayyim,"  i.  110c)  and  with  Nathaniel  the  Elder 
(••  -Mordekai  "  on  Hul.  vii..  No.  C81).  Samuel's  Tal- 
mudie  interpretations  are  often  quoted  in  the  Tosa- 
fot(l!ezali  14b,  20b,  24b;  Kid.  27b,  :j'Ja;  Ned.  !)0b; 
'All.  Zarah  OSa;  Tem.  l!»b).  From  the  fact  that  the 
author  of  the  tosafot  to  Sotah  mentions  there  the 
name  of  Moses  of  Evreiix  as  being  his  brother,  it 
is  inferred  that  these  tosafot  were  written  by  Samuel. 

BiRi.KXiRAPiiv  :  Micliael,   Or  ha-JJauilint.   p.  593,  No.  1203; 
(in)ss.  fJaUia  Jut/diV'd.  p.  258. 
K.  c.  I.  Br. 

SAMUEL,  HAEEM  :  Lidian  communal  work- 
er; born  at  Alibag,  near  Bombay,  in  1S30;  educated 
at  the  Ruliert  Jlouey  School  in  Bombay.  Samuel 
entered  the  service  of  the  government  in  IH.'jl,  and 
was  ])roinoted  lobe  second  assistant  to  the  inspector- 
general  of  ordnance  at  Puna.  He  was  pensioned  in 
1878.  During  his  period  of  service'  he  succeeded  in 
inilucing  the  government  to  issue  European  rates  of 
batta  to  the  Beiii-Israel  soldiers. 

Stimuel  founded  in  ISoS  the  Bombay  Beni-Israel 
Benevolent  Society,  and  in  1881  the  Israelite  High 
School  of  the. Vnglo- 

Jewish   Association        i 1 

of  London.  Of  this 
school  he  has  be;  n 
the  honorary  presi- 
dent, secretarj-,  and 
treasurer  for  twen- 
ty-four years.  To 
supplement  the 
school  Samuel 
opc'iied  a  prayer- 
hull  in  1888,  an  act 
for  which  be  was 
excommunicated  bj- 
the  three  Beni-Israel 
synagogues  of  Boin- 
liay.  He  introduced 
the  .system  of  seat- 
holders  and  the  de- 
livery of  sermons  in 

the  prayer-hall.  Owing  to  his  efTorls  a  building, 
with  a  spacious  playground,  was  erected  (Nov., 
1898)  for  the  school.  Samuel  published  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  Beni-Israel. 

SamiK'l's  eldest  son,  Samuel,  who  died  in  1884, 
was  editor  of  the  periodical  "Israel."  In  1883  he, 
with  his  eldi'st  uncle,  saved  the  community  from  the 
coiisei|iieiicesof  a  blood  accusation  by  explaining  to 
the  cazi  of  the  .Juma  Masjid  the  restrictions  placed 
by  the  Mosaic  law  on  the  eating  of  blood.     He  pub- 
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lishcd  a  Ciiteoliism  nf  tlie  Hebrew  faith.     Samuel's 
seciiiid  SUM.  A.   Hyams,  ii  \v<-ll-known  doctor  in 
Bombay,  (lied  of  tlie  plague  iu  1S'J7  at  tbe  age  of 
thirl  v-t«o. 
.1.  ■  J.   Hy. 

SAMTT£L,  HARRY  SIMON  :  English  puliti- 
eiaii;  biini  Aug.  81,  lSo3:  sou  of  Horatio  b.  Samuel 
by  bis  marriage  with  Henrietta  Moutefiore.  He 
was  cducat<(i  at  Easlbourue  College  and  St.  .John's 
College,  Camliridge  (B.A.  1875).  Samuel  is  a  free- 
man of  tbe  city  of  London  and  a  member  of  tbe 
('oo]iers'  Company,  and  lias  l)een  a  captain  in  the 
First  MicMlcsex  Volunteer  Koyal  Engineers.  In 
1893  he  contested  the  Liinehouse  division  of  the 
Tower  Hauilets,  but  was  defeated.  In  18!).")  Ik;  was 
elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Limehouse  in  the 
Conservative  interest. 

J.  G.  L. 

SAMUEL  IBN  HAYTIM  :  .Medieval  liturgical 
l>oel:  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown, 
lie  composed  eighty-two  liturgical  poems,  of  which 
the  four  mentione<l  last  by  Zunz  in  his  addenda  are 
intended  for  the  Simbat  Torah  festival.  Twice  the 
author  signs  liis  name  in  acrostic  as  Samuel  ha- 
Katan  ha-Kohen  Berabbi  Memeli  Sofer. 

BiBi.iociR.vPHV:  Zunz.  .S.  P.  pp.  .J*!-.')!*;,  (>i2-ir>:S. 

K.  c.  S.   (). 

SAMTTEL  HAYYIM   OF  SALONICA :    ila 

ternal  L;iaiiilsou  of  .Sanuiil  of  ilodciia;  lived  iu 
Salonica  during  tbe  si.xteeutb  century.  He  wrote 
"Bene  Sbemu'el,"  a  collection  of  novelhe  on  Tur 
Hoshen  Jlishpat,  as  well  as  on  Ililkot  Yom-Tob 
.uid  Ta'arubot.  Si.xty-three  respousa  by  biiu  were 
published  at  Salonica  in  1013  (2  vols.). 

Bnu.io<:RAPHV:  Stelnschneider,  Cat.  liiKil.  col.  24i:i;  .\zuliil. 
.S/iim  hti-iledi}Um,  i.  174,  ii.  IS;  KeUpnn,  Seder  ha-liiirnl, 
iii.  aia :  Conforte,  Kore  ha-Domt,  p.  44a. 
K.   r.  S.    O. 

SAMUEL,  HERBERT  :  English  politician  ; 
born  in  London  18TU;  youngest  son  of  Edwin  L. 
Samuel,  and  nephew  of  Sir  Samml  Montagu.  He 
was  educated  at  Balliol  College,  O.xford,  where  he 
took  first  class  honors  In  history  and  tbe  degree  of 
M..\.  in  1897.  At  Oxford  he  was  president  of  the 
Kussell  Club,  and  in  189.')  he  stood  unsuccessfidly  as 
a  candidate  for  South  Oxf(jrdsliiro  in  tbe  Liberal  in- 
terest. In  Oct.,  1900,  be  again  contested  this  seal 
unsuccessfully.  In  1902  he  was  elected  as  a  Liberal 
for  the  Cleveland  division  of  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

Samuel  is  honorary  secretary  of  the  Home  Coun- 
ties' Liberal  Union,  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
thy  Eighty  Club,  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  of  the 
Central  (,'hamber  of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Thames  Preservation  League,  and  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

BiBi,Io(;RAPnv :  Jciv.  Chnm.  Sept.   28.  1900;  Jewixh   Yfiir 
Bimk.  liKB. 
.1.  G.    L. 

SAMUEL  B.  HIYYA  :  Palestinian  amora  of 
the  .second  half  of  the  third  century  of  the  common 
era.  None  of  his  halakic  or  haggadic  maxims  has 
been  preserved :  and  be  is  known  only  through  his 
ipiotalious  of  the  statements  of  others.  He  is  twice 
XT— 2 


mentioned  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud;  in  I.Iul.  .56b, 
w  here  he  transmits  an  apothegm  of  U.  .Mani,  and  in 
B.  >r.  72b,  where  he  cites  au  opinion  bj'  R.  Elea/ar. 
He  is  apparently  identical  with  Samuel  b.  Hiyya  lp 
Judah,  who  is  fretiuently  mentioned  in  the  Pales 
tinian  Talmud  as  quoting  the  maxims  of  R.  Hanina 
I),  llama.  Furthermore,  iu  Gen.  R.  xlviii.  6  Samuel 
b.  Hiyya  is  named  as  tbe  anlbority  for  the  same 
statement  of  R.  Hanina  b.  Hama  as  is  quoted  in 
the  name  of  Samuel  b.  Hiyya  b.  .ludah  in  Pesik.  R. 
15  (ed.  Friedmauu,  p.  72a). 

BiBi,io(iRAPHV:  Heilprin.  Seller  ha-Di>rul,  U.  17!)a;  Frankel, 
Meho  ha-Yer\i»Ualmi,  p.  12.'>l». 
w.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

SAMUEL  BEN  HOFNI :  Last  gaon  f>f  Sura; 
dieil  in  WH.  His  fatliir  was  a  Talnuidic  scholar 
and  chief  judge  ("ab  bet  din,"  probably  of  Fez), 
one  of  whose  respousji  is  extant  (see  Zunz,  "  Ritus," 
p.  191;  Steiiiscbneider,  "Hebr.  Bibl."  xx.  132), 
and  on  whose  death  Samuel  wrote  an  elegy.  Sam- 
uel was  tbo  father-in-law  of  H;d  ben  Sherira  Gaon, 
who  is  authority  for  tbe  statement  that  Samuel,  like 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  zealously  pursued  the 
study  of  non-Jewish  literature  ("Teshubot  ha-Ge'o 
nim,"  ed.  Lyck,  1864,  No.  99).  Beyond  these  few- 
data,  nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  Samuel's 
life. 

Although,  as  a  rule,  geonic  literature  consists 
mainly  of  responsa,  Samuel  ben  Hofni  composed 
but  few  of  these  (see  Rapoport  iu  "Bikkure  h;i-'Il- 
tiin,"  xi.  90;  Fiirst  iu  "Orient,  Lit."  x.  IS.-S;  Weiss, 
•'I)or,"iv.  193,  note  2;  MUller,  '-.Mafteah,"  pp.  168 
etseq.;  Ilarkavy,  "Zikron  la-Rishonim,"  etc.,  iv. 
14G,  2.58;  Winter  and  Wunscbc,  "Die  Jiidiscbe  Lil- 
teratur,"  pp.  .50  et  sir/.;  Scbechter,  "Saadyana."  p. 
61).  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  tbe  Academy  of 
Sura  bad  for  a  century  occupied  a  less  prominent 
po.sition  than  that  of  Pumbedita,  and  that,  espe- 
cially in  the  time  of  Hai  ben  Sherira,  information 
was  preferably  .sought  at  the  latter  institution.  A 
genizab  fragment  of  the  Taylor-.Scbechler  coiled  ion, 
containing  a  letter  to  Sbemariah  ben  Elhanan  writ- 
ten, according  to  Sthechter's  opinion,  by  Samuel  ben 
Hofni,  and  another  letter  of  Samuel's  to  Kairwan 
(",T.  Q.  R."  xiv.  308),  show  tbe  great  efforts  which 
at  this  time  the  last  representative  of  the  Babylonian 
schools  had  to  make  to  maintain  theancient  seats  of 
learning  iu  Babylonia  (Sehcchler,  I.e.  p.  131).  Sam- 
uel's responsji.  written  in  Hebrew,  Ara- 
His  maic,  and  Arabic  (those  written  in  the 

Responsa.  last-named  tongue  were  translated  into 
Hebrew ).  treat  of  "  tertlliu  "  and  "  zizit," 
tbe  Sabbath  and  holy  days,  forbidden  and  permitted 
food,  women,  priests,  servants,  property  rights,  and 
other  questions  of  civil  law.  They  consist  cliieMy 
of  explanations  of  the  Talmud  and  include  some 
very  short  halakic  decisions,  from  which  fact  it  is 
surmised  that  they  are  taken  from  bis  Talmi.<l  trea 
tise  "Shaare  Berakot"  (Weiss.  I.e.  p.  193;  Stein 
schneiiler.  "Die  Arabische  Literatur  der  Juden."  p. 
109).  With  the  intellectual  independence  peculiar 
to  him.  he  occasionally  declares  a  Talmudic  law  to 
be  without  Biblical  foundation;  and  when  an  ex- 
planation in  tbe  Talmud  seems  inadeqiuite.  he  adds 
one  of  his  own  which  is  sjitisfactory  ("Shaare  Ze- 
dek."  i.  30.5). 


Samuel  ben  9ofni 
Samuel  ben  Jacob 
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Saimn'l  wrote  "  Jladklial  ila  'al-Talnui<i  "  (Hebrew 
title,  "  Jlebo  lia-Taliiuiil  "),  an  Arabic  iiitroductiou 
to  the  Talmud  which  is  linown  only  tlinmsih  cita- 
tions from  it  made  liy  Abu  al-Walid  ("Kitab  al- 
Usui,"  ed.  Neubauer,  p.  I(i6),  Joseph  ibn  'Aknin, 
and  Abraham  Zacuto.  His  treatise  concerning  tlio 
hermeneutic  rules  in  the  Talmud  is  known  only  by 
name. 

Samuel's  systematic  treatises  <m  many  portions  of 
the  Talmudic  law  surpassed  in  number  those  of  his 
predecessors.  They  were  composed  in  Arabic,  al- 
though some  bore  corresponding  familiar  Hebrew 
titles.  Tbey  are:  (1)  "Ahkam  Sliar'  alZizit,"  ten 
chapters,  on  rules  concerning  fringes  (Harkavy, 
"Studien  und  Mittlicilungen,"  iii.  31,  note  77).  (2) 
"  Lawa/.im  al- Ahkam,"  known  from  a  citation 
(Harkavy,  I.e.  p.  35,  note  93),  from  the  cata- 
logue of  a  book-dealer  of  the  twelfth  century  (this 
catalogue  was  found  among  the  genizah  fragments 
of  Fostat,  and  was  published  by  E.  N.  Adler  and  I. 
Broyde  in  "J.  Q.  R."  .xiii.  52  et  .w/.),  and  from  frag- 
ments recently  discovered  and  published  l).y  Schecli- 
ter  {I.e.  p.  114).  (3)  "  Al-Bulugh  wal-Idrak,"  in  si.\ 
chapters,  on  the  attainment  of  one's  majority  (Har- 
kavy, I.e.  p.  31,  note  77).  (4)  "  Fi  al-Talak  "  (ap- 
pears in  the  above-mentioned  catalogue  under  the 
title  "  Kitab  al-Talak  "),  on  divorce. 
Treatises.  (5)  "Naskli  al-Shar'  wa-Usul  al-Din 
wa-Furu'ha"  {i.e.,  "  Abrogation  of  the 
Law  and  Foundations  of  Religion  and  Its  Branches"), 
cited  by  Judah  ibn  Balaam  and  Moses  ibn  Ezra  (Stein- 
schneider,  "Cat.  Bodl." cols.  880,  2164;  ((?(■;»,"  Pole- 
niische  und  Apologctische  Litteratur, "  p.  102;  Har- 
kavy, I.e.  p.  40,  notes  112-1 14).  (6)  "  Fi  al-Nafakat," 
concerning  ta.xes  (Harkavy,  I.e.  p.  34,  note  90).  (7) 
"  Al-Shuf'a,"  twenty  chapters,  concerning  boundary 
disputes  (Harkavy,  I.e.  p.  30.  note  (iO).  (8)  "  Risalali 
alShakiriyyah  "  (=  Hebrew,  niTDC  mentioned  by 
IMiisesibn  Ezra;  see  Schreiner  in  "  R.  E.  J."  xxii.  69), 
probably  concerning  the  hiring  of  persons.  (9)  "  Al- 
Shara'i',"  concerning  commandments  (see  Schecli- 
ter.  I.e.  p.  43);  divided  into  "gates"  or  chapters 
("she'arim  ")  with  .separate  titles,  e.f/..  "Sha'are  She- 
hitut";  "Sha'arshel  Bedikut  ha-Basar  min  lia-He- 
leb";  "Sha'are  Berakot."  The  last-mentioned  jxirt 
has  been  edited  in  Hebrew  by  I.  H.  Weiss  in  "Bet 
Talmud."  ii.  377,  and  partially  translated  into  Ger- 
man in  Winter  and  Wiuische,  "  Die  Ji'idische  Litte- 
ratur," ii.  49.  (10)  "Sliurut,"  concerning  contracts 
(see  "ffinvres  dc  Saadia,"  ix.,  p.  xxxviii.).  (11) 
"  Ha-Mattanali."  concerning  gifts  (Harkavy,  I.e.  p. 
36.  notes  97.  98).  (12)  "  Ha-Sliuttafut."  concerning 
partnership  (Harkavy.  !.r.  note  96;  for  further  ref- 
erences see  Steinschneider,  "  Die  Arabische  Litera- 
tur,"  pp.  108  )'l  seq.). 

The  above  mentioned  catalogue  (see  "J.  Q.  R." 
xiii.  60.  62)  contains  in  a<lditiou  the  following  titles 
of  works  by  Samuel  on  the  same  subjects  of  Tal- 
mudic law:  (13)  "Kitab  Ahkam  ;il-Pikkadon."  con- 
cerning deposits;  (14)  "Kitab  al-Muja\vara,"  con- 
cerning neighborhood  ;  (15)  "  Al-Kitab  [sic !]  al-Bai'," 
concerning  sales.  The  catalogue  {I.e.  p.  59,  No.  56) 
ascribes  to  Samuel  ben  Hofni  likewise  a  commentary 
on  the  treatise  Yeb;iui()t.  Moreover,  Schechter's 
genizah  fragments  contain  the  beginning  of  an 
Arabic  commentarv  by  Samuel  on  a  Hebrew  "re- 


shut"  of  Saadia's  ("Saadyana,"  pp.  43,  54,  where 
further  writings  of  his  previously  unknown  are 
mentioned;  see  also  Poznanski  in  "Zeit.  fUr  Hebr 
Bibl."  vii.  109). 

The  most  important  work  of  Samuel,  however, 
was  in  Bible  exegesis.     As  early  a  writer  as  Abu  al- 
Walid  ("  Kitab  al-Luma',"  p.  15)  called  him  a  lead- 
ing   advocate    of    simple,    temperate    explanation 
("  peshat"),  and   Ibn  Ezra,  although  finding  fault 
with  his  verbosit}-,   placed  him  in   the  front  rank 
of  Bible  commentators    of  the  geonic   period  (see 
Bachcr,  "Abraham  ibn  Ezra's  Einleitung  zu  Seiiiem 
Peutatcuch-Commenlar,"  etc.,  p.   18).     In    modern 
times  his  significance  asaBibleexe- 
As  Bible     gete  has  been  given  proper  apprccia- 
Exegete.      tion  through  Harkavy 's  studies  of  the 
manuscripts  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Li- 
brary (see  Berlin('r's  "Magazin,"  v.  14  etseq.,  HT  et 
■lefj.;  Harkavy,  I.e.   i.,  iii.;   Steinschneider,   "Hebr. 
Bibl."  XX.  132  et  .seq.). 

Samuel  ben  Hofiu  wrote,  besides,  an  Arabic  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch  with  a  commentar)',  a  com- 
mentary on  some  of  the  Prophets,  and  perhaps  a 
commentary  on  Eeclesiasles  (see  Harkavy,  l.r.  iii. 
24,  note  59;  Poznanski,  /.<•.  ii.  55,  note  5).  M.  I. 
Israelsohn  ("Samuelis  b.  Hofni  Trium  Sectionum 
Posteriorum  Libri  Genesis  Versio  Arabica  cum  Coni- 
mentario,"  St.  Petersburg,  1886)  has  published  a 
portion  of  Samuel's  Pentateuch  translation  (Oeu. 
xli.-l.)  with  conunentary.  The  deliciencies  in  these 
edited  fragments  might  be  supplied  by  the  citations 
in  Abraham  Maimonides'  commentary  on  Genesis 
and  Exodus  (Neubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  "llcbr.  MSS." 
No.  276).  The  German  translation  of  a  speeiiueu 
of  these  fragments  is  given  in  Winter  and  Wi'm- 
schc  {I.e.  ii.  254).  The  fragments  show 
Transla-  that  Samuel's  translation  of  the  Pen- 
tions  of  the  tateuch  was  dependent  ujion,  though 
Bible.  it  was  more  literal  than,  that  of  Saadia, 
which  had  been  written  almost  one 
hundred  years  earlier.  In  contrast  to  Saadia,  Samuel 
gives  Hebrew  proper  names  in  their  original  form. 
Grammatical  notes  occupy  a  remarkably  small  space 
in  his  verbose  commentary;  and  his  gramm.'itical 
point  of  view  was  that  taken  by  scholars  before 
the  time  of  Hayyuj.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
gives  careful  consideration  to  the  chronology  of 
IBible  accounts;  and  in  explaining  a  word  he  gives 
all  its  various  meanings  besides  references  to  its 
occurrence  elsewhere.  His  source  is  the  niidrashic 
and  Talmudic  literature,  though  he  specifically  men- 
tions only  the  Seder  'Olam  and  the  Targum  On- 
kelos  (see  Bacher  in  "R.  E.  J."  xv.  277,  xvi.  106 
et  oeq.). 

Samuel  ben  Hofni  is  mentioned  in  conneetinti  with 
Saailia  and  Mukammas  as  a  polemical  writer  (Stein- 
schneider, "Jewish  Literature,"  p.  319);  and  an  anti- 
Karaite  work  entitled  "■Arayot."on 
Polemical    th<'  degrees  of  relationship,  is  ascribed 
Writings,    to  him  (FUrst,  "Gesch.  des  Kariieit." 
ii.  153),  but  whether  correctly  or  in- 
correctly is   not  certain  (see   the  above-mentioned 
catalogue,  Nos.  58-59).     Cabalists  have  assigned  to 
him  a  "  Sefer  lia-Yashar "  (Zunz.  "S.   P."  p.  146), 
and  a  recjuest  directed  to  Saadia  for  his  decision  on 
oaths. 
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Saiiuii'l  ben  Hofni  is  justly  called  a  rationalist 
(Scljreinei,  in  "  Monatsschrift."  1886,  pp.  S15  it  mr/.). 
In  religious  matters  he  considered  reason  liiglicr 
than  tradition  (llarkavy,  I.e.  note  34).  Holding  to 
a  helief  in  the  creation  of  the  \V(jrl<i  out  of  noth- 
iiii^.  he  rejected  astrology  and  everything  tliat  rea- 
son denies.  He  deliherately  placed  himself  in  oppo- 
sition to  Saadia.  who  had  held  fast  to  the  belief  that 
the  witch  of  En  dor  had  brought  Samuel  to  life 
again,  tliat  the  serpent  had  spoken  to  Eve,  and  the 
ass  to  Balaam,  even  thoiiL'h  he  felt 
Theolog-  himself  comp<'llfid  to  explain  thewoii- 
ical  Views,  ders  by  supplying  the  intermediary 
agency  of  angels.  Samuel  denied  these 
and  similar  mira<'les,  and,  with  an  irony  reminiscent 
of  Hiwi  al-I5.ilkhi,  he  put  the  question.  "  Why,  if 
they  were  alile  to  do  so  at  one  time,  do  serpents  not 
speak  at  present'/ " 

According  to  his  conception,  God  changes  the 
natural  order  of  things  only  when  He  wishes  to 
verify  before  all  people  the  words  of  a  prophet 
("T.'shubot  lia-Ge'onim,"  ed.  Lyck,  Xo.  99).  This 
view  was  opposed  by  his  sonin-lavv  Hai  Oaon. 

That  his  contemporaries  did  not  denounce  him  as 
holiling  heretical  views  shows  the  enlightened  spirit 
of  the  time,  when  the  study  of  the  profane  sciences 
was  general;  and  that  in  later  times  he  was  not 
termed  a  heretic,  although  disparaging  criticism 
was  not  lacking,  was  due  lo  his  position  as  gaon 
(see  Weiss,  l.r.  iv.  198;  Menahem  .Me'iri.  "Bet  ha- 
Behirah,"  in  Xeubauer,  "  .M.  .J.  C."  ii.  22!>). 

BiRi.ioGRAPHV  ;  In  adtUlion  to  ttie  references  friven  above  see 
Zunz,  Rilm,  p.  191 ;  G.  Margolimith.  in  ./.  Q.  Ii.  \\y.  3U. 
w.  B.  M.   Sc. 

SAMUEL,  ISAAC  :    English  hazzan  ;    born  in 

London  .March  '.(.  is;!;!  He  was  appointed  minister 
of  the  Bristol  congregation  in  1S60,  and  became  the 
senior  hazzan  of  the  Bayswater  Synagogue  in  1864. 
II(!  has  acted  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  Jews' 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Home  for  fortyoue  years.  He  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  elTecting  the  erection  of 
its  present  building  and  its  subsequent  extension. 
He  was  appointed  teacher  of  hazzanut  at  Jews' 
College  in  1S88.  In  18!»2  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil appointed  him  Jewish  chaplain  to  the  Colnc}' 
Hatch  Asylum,  which  he  had  served  for  many  yeais 
in  an  honorary  capacity.  He  is  the  only  Jewish 
minister  in  England  who  has  received  a  stipendiary 
appointment  as  Jewish  chaplain  in  a  uon  sectarian 
institution. 

BiBLior.iui'HV  :  Jiufo/i  I'earBooft  (English),  5(itH  (1904-5). 
.T.  M.    DE  S. 

SAMUEL  BEN  ISAAC  HA-SAKDI:  Span- 
ish rabhi ;  tlourished  in  the  lirst  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  In  his  youth  heattended  the  school 
of  Habbi  Xathan  ben  Meir  of  Trinquetaille.  Pro- 
vence, and  later  he  returned  to  Spain,  his  native 
country.  Conforte  ("lyore  ha-Dorol,"  p  20a)  ilc- 
rives  the  name  "Sardi"  from  the  city  of  Sardinia. 
Zacuto  ("Yidiasin,"  ed.  Filipowski.  p.  2'.21a)  calls 
Samuel  •' Ha-Sefaradi  "  ;  so  does  lleilprin  in  "Seder 
ha-Dcrot,"  i.  216b.  292a  in  the  Warsiuv  edition  of 
ISS:^.  but  in  iii.  l(J8b  of  the  Warsaw  edition  of  1882 
he  designates  him  "HaSardi." 

Samuel  wasacontemporary  of  Nabmanides.  whom 


he  consulted  on  Talmudical  questions.  Solomon 
ben  Abraham  of  Montpellier,  who  in  his  implacable 
hatred  of  i)hilosophy  denounced  the  works  of  Mai- 
monides  and  appealed  to  the  Inquisition  to  burn 
them,  wrote  a  letter  to  Samuel  in  which  he  speaks 
highly  of  his  learning  and  reminds  him  of  their 
friendly  relations  in  their  youth.  This  letter,  one 
of  the  many  that  Solomon  addres.sed  lo  French  and 
Spanish  rabbis  against  Maiinonides,  was  publislicd 
by  S.  J.  Ilalberstiim  in  Kobak's"  Je.scliurun,"  viii.  98. 
Samuel  wrote  in  122o:  "Sefer  ha-Teruraot "  (Sa- 
lonica,  1596  and  1628;  Prague,  160o.  with  Azariah 
Pigo's  commentarj'  "Giildule  Teruinah,"  V'enice, 
1643),  novellic  on  the  civil  laws  of  IIk-  Talmud,  di- 
vided into  "she'arim  "  (gates)  and  "  perakim  "  (chap- 
ters). In  the  preface  the  author  mentions  another 
work  written  by  him,  "Sefer  ha-Zikronot,"  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  tractates  and  chapters  of  the 
Mishnah ;  but  it  was  not  printed,  and  the  manu- 
script is  no  longer  e.xtant. 

Bibi.iocraphy:  Azulai.  Shem  hn-GeOoUm.  i.  124b.  No.  129;  11. 
11.1b,  No.  HH,  Warsaw.  18TW :  Benjac<ib.  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p. 
67i,  No.  9TS:  Frankel,  Der  (lerichlUclie  Beicci*.  p.  Ill; 
Gross,  Oiittin  .Iwlaica.  p.  :C8;  Michael.  Or  ha-Hayiiim,  No. 
1208;  .steinsiliiiPitler.  Cat.  DiuU.  col.  2476. 
D.  S     M.\S. 

SAMUEL  BEN  ISAAC  OF  UCEDA :  Tal- 
mudisl  of  Sated  in  the  si.xteenlh  century;  descend- 
ant of  a  family  of  Uceda,  which,  when  banished 
from  Spain,  settled  at  Safed.  Samuel  was  head  of 
the  Talmudical  school  which  was  conducted  in  the 
latter  city  by  the  liberality  of  the  wealthy  Solomon 
di  Shiraz.  On  the  death  of  Solomon,  Samuel  was 
obliged  to  become  an  itinerant  preacher.  In  Con- 
stantinople he  was  befriended  by  .Vbraham  Algazi, 
at  whose  expense  he  |)ublislied  his  last  book. 

Samuel  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
(1)  "Midrash  Shemu'el"  (Venice,  1579).  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Pirke  .\bot;  (2)"Lehem  Dim'ali  "  (rt. 
1600),  a  commentary  on  Lamentations;  (3)  "  Iggeret 
Shemu'el"  (Constantinoi)Ie.  1600),  a  commentary  on 
Ruth,  printed  together  with  the  te.xt  and  Rashi. 

BiBLiOfJRAPiiv  :  Conforte.  Ki'tc  ha-Dnrnt,  pp.  42a,  4Sa :  Azu- 
lai. Shem   ha-Gfdiilim,  i.  1T2:  De  Rossi,  Diziimario,  p.  254: 
Stcinsclineider.  Cat.  BihU.  col.  2493. 
w.  n  I.  Br. 

SAMUEL  BEN  JACOB  OF  CAPUA  :  Italian 
translator;  lived,  prol)ably  at  (.'apua,  at  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  if  Steinschneider's  supposi- 
tion that  Samuel  was  the  father  of  the  physician 
Solomon  of  Capua  (MS.  Turin  Xo.  42)  be  correct. 
Samuel  translated,  inider  the  general  title  "Meha- 
'Ezah  wehaTebaim  weha  Tena'im,"  the  work  "  Sliel 
Hefu'ot  ha-JIeshalshelot  haPeshutot  weha-Murka- 
bot "  ("De  Medicamentorum  Purgantium  Deliclii 
et  Castigatione  "  or  "  De  Consolatione,"  etc.).  The 
original  work,  written  in  .\iabic  by  Mesue  the  EUler 
under  the  title  "Islah  al-.Vdwiyah  al-!Mushilah  "  (ac- 
cording to  "Fihrist,"  i).  226)",  or  "  Fi  Tartib  Sakyi 
alAdwiyab  al-.Mushilah "  (according  to  Ibn  Abi 
L'saibiah),  is  divided,  in  the  Latin  translation  as 
well  as  in  the  Hebrew,  into  two  parts:  (I)  Canones 
Generales  ('fj^ia  ICND);  (2)  Simplicia  (niD1L"Sn). 
Samuel's  translation  is  still  extant  in  manuscript 

Bibliography:  Stelnschneider,  Hebr.  Bihl.  xxl.  28:  iileni. 
Hebr.  Uchers.  p.  7 IS:  Mortara,  Indiec,  p.  10. 
G.  I.  Bb. 
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SAMUEL  BEN  JACOB  IBN  JAM'  :  K:ilil)i 
of  .1  .NiTi  li-.VI'i  iiaii  (■(iiiiiiiuiiily  iD3Np);  lloiirislieil 
iii  liio  Iwolftii  ccMMiry.  He  was  (Ui  iiitiumlc  terms 
with  Abraham  ilm  Ezra,  wlio  dedioaUMl  to  liiiii  his 
"  Hiii  beu  Mcliiz"  uiul  nieiitioMe<l  eiilogioiisly  tliree 
of  his  sons — Imlah.  Moses,  ami  .larob.  Under  the 
title  "  El(-f  liH  .Mairen,"  or.  perliaps.  "  Agtir"  (the  He- 
brew equivalent  of  his  Arabic  name.  "'.lam'  ").  Sam 
uel  wrote  a  supplement  to  the  " 'Aruk  "  of  Nathan 
beii.Iehiel.  E.xeerpts  from  thissu|)plcment,  which  is 
still  e.vtant  in  manuscript  (Parma  MSS.  Nos.  140, 
ISO),  were  published  by  Solomon  JJuber  in  "Griltz 
Jubelsclirift."  Sauuiel  is  believed  to  be  identical 
with  the  author  of  the  same  name  whose  novelhe  on 
Sanliediin  are  meiuioned  by  Isaac  ben  .\bba  Mali 
of  .Marseilles  in  his  "Sefer  ha -lUiir."  Two  Arabic 
works,  •' Kisalatal-Burlian  ti  Tadhkiyatal-Haiwan," 
containini;  the  laws  concerning  the  slaughtering  of 
animals  (Neubauer.  "Cat,  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  No, 
7fl:!),  and  •■  Kilal)al-Zahdali  lil-JIuta'animilin  ti  Vaka- 
zat  al-MutaghalIilin,"on  ethics,  are  also  cre<lited  to 
him.  According  to  Dukes  and  other  sehcdars,  Samuel 
was  the  author  also  of  the  grammatical  work  "Re 
shit  ha-Lekah."  which  is  found  in  manuscript  in  the 
Vatican  and  Paris  libraries,  and  wliich  bears  the 
name  of  Samuel  ben  .Jacob.  This,  however,  is  de- 
nied by  Steinsclmci<ler,  who  believes  this  grammai 
to  have  been  written  by  another  Samuel  ben  Jacob, 
of  a  later  day. 

Bibi,i()i;k.vi'HV  :  Uapoport,  'Ereh  MUlin,  Introduction ;  Dukes, 
In  Ben  Clioitnn.in.  W>1.  p.  11 :  irtem.  In  Orinit.  Lit.  xli.  3,i0; 
Ulem.inOziu- \ihmuiU  li.  199:  Pinstier.  Likkiitr  Kdilmmiiji- 
);i)M,l.'il ;  (iiiirer.  In  X.  D.  M.  (I.  .xii.  I4.i;  Reifiiiiin.ln  Ha- 
Kfirmr}.\\.?A:\:  IIiillierst4uii.  i/i.  Iii.  21.5;  Neiiliiiuer.  in.7,  Q,  R. 
Iii.  )iH*;  Kntmt.  Arucli  I'umiiletinii,  Introduetinn ;  Stein 
Schneider.  Ilihr.  ItiltU  vi.  10.  .xiii.  :i:  iilcni.  Die  AnOtischr 
Lilirnluidn  Jthh  II.  S  111.'.. 

W.    1!.  I.     Bit. 

SAMUEL  BEN  JACOB  OF  TROYES  :  Fieiich 

Talriiudist  of  the  Inst  half  id  the  thirteenth  century  . 
a  descendant  of  Rashi.  In  his  youth  he  addressed  a 
circular  letter,  probably  cabalistic  in  nature,  to  the 
Provencal  Asher  ben  David,  to  which  the  latter  al- 
ludes in  Ills  cabalistic  work,  written  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the  explanatiim  of 
the  thirteen  attributes  of  God, 


BiBLiot;R.\t*nv  :  (iross,  (lalUn  Jmhtira.  ]t.  2:jy. 
K.  r. 


A.   Pi-., 


SAMUEL  BEN  JEHIEL  :  Martyr  of  Cologne 
in  the  First  Ci  usade,  June  -••"),  1096.  When  the  Cru- 
saders hunte<l  the  Jews  of  Cologne  out  of  the  vil- 
lages where,  iindir  the  protection  of  Archbishop  Her- 
mann, they  had  sought  refuge,  Samuel,  standing  in 
one  of  the  marshes  of  the  village  of  Wevelinghoven, 
pronounced  a  blessing  before  killing  his  son,  and  as 
the  victim  answered  "  .\ men  "  all  those  looking  on 
intoned  the  "Shema'"and  threw  themselves  into 
the  watei.  After  thisact  of  despair  Samuel  handed 
tlie  knife  to  Men.iheni.  the  sexton  of  the  synagogue. 
and  caused  himself  io  be  killed  (see  Jew.  Encvc.  iv. 
379.  .i.p.  (;nfSAi>Es). 

Itiiii.iOGRAiMiv  :  r.nt/..  (Irsrh.  1st  ert..  vl.  108, 

i>.  S.  Man. 

SAMUEL  BEN  JONAH:  Palestinian  amora 
of  the  fourth  eentin-y  He  is  perhaps  identical  with 
Samuel  hen  Inijah  or  Inia  (K'J'S).  Samuel  ben 
Jonah  once  gave  an  opinion  concerning  Samuel  ben 


Xahman'a  system  of  calculating  the  advent  of  the 
new  moon(Pesik,  R,  54b).  Samuel  ben  Inia  trans- 
mitted traditions  of  Aha  (Yer.  Her.  Hd ;  Yomaolb: 
Ecel.  R.  ix,  7)  on  the  triple  designation  of  Daniel  as 
"  Hi'm>'il<'t  "  (Dan.  ix.,  x.). 

Biiu.iooRAPiiv  :  Bacher,  Au.  P<tl.  Amnf.  ii.  47K:  iii.  HI.  \\2. 
Wr,.  lis.  [■>:>. 
w.  li.  S.    (). 

SAMUEL  BEN  JOSE  BEN  BUN  (ABUN): 

Palc-stinian  amora  of  the  fourth  eenlury.  in  who.se 
time  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  is  sai<l  to  have  been  ar- 
ranged and  completeil  by  his  father.  Jose.  Some  of 
his  sayings  have  been  preserved  in  Yer.  R.  H.  i.  .l: 
Ber.  i.  6;  Sotah  ix.  .'3;  and  Kid.  iv.  8. 

Bibi.iogr,\piiy:  Frankel,  Melio,  p.  1^51):  \Veis.s.  I>nr,  iii.  118- 
II'.);  Biifher.  Au-  I'al.  Amnr.  iii.  749. 
W.  B.  S.    O. 

SAMUEL  BEN  JOSEPH  JOSKE  :  Polish 
Tahnudist  of  Ijie  si.\teenth  and  .seventeenth  ei'ii- 
turies;  born  at  Lublin.  He  was  the  first  known 
rabbi  of  Jung-Bunzlau,  and  was  the  author  of 
"Lehem  Rab "  (Prague.  1609).  supplementing  the 
Shulhan  'Aruk.  Orah  Hn.vv'im.  and  arranged  in  the 
order  followed  in  the  latter.  This  work  was  ap- 
proved by  Judah  Low  ben  Bezaleel. 

BiBi.io(iRAi>HV  :  Furst.  Bihl.  Jml.  tii.  238;  Stelnsdiiieider,  Cat. 
liiiill.  i-(il,  2i:il. 
s.  M.  Si-:i,. 

SAMUEL    BEN    JOSEPH    OF   VERDUN  : 

French  tosatist  of  the  twelfth  and  thirleenlh  cen- 
turies. Ho  was  a  di.sciple  of  Isiuic  ben  Samuel  the 
Elder  of  Dampierre.  with  whom  he  corresponded, 
and  is  mentioned  in  theTosafot.  in  "Or  Zarua','"  and 
in  "  Haggahot  Jlaimuniyyot "  as  "ha-Bahur"  (the 
Younger).  He  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Sam- 
uel ben  Hayyim,  likewise  cited  as  "Samuel  of 
Verdun." 

Cross.   Gallia  Judaica.  pp.  :^Ht-20";    Ziitiz, 

S.  Man. 

SAMUEL  BEN  JUDAH:    .'Scholar  and   he.id 
of  the  Jewish  community  at  Leinberg.      He  sulTered 
martyrdom  in  a  terrible  form  ont.side  the  city  on  the 
sth  of  lyyar  (a  Sabbath).  1667. 
Bibliography:  Buber,  Ani^lu-  Slum.  p.  211. 

E.  r.  S.   ( ). 

SAMUEL  BEN  JUDAH  iProveii(;:il  name.  Ma- 
les Benjudas  ;  called  also  Borbe-Vaire  —.  "gray  " 
or  "  blue  beard  ").  French  physician  and  translator: 
born  at  Marseilles  1294.  He  devoted  himself  early 
in  life  to  the  study  of  science,  especially  |ihi!osopliy. 
When  he  was  about  eighteen  years  old  he  went  to 
Salon,  where  he  studied  astronomy  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Sen  Astruc  de  Noves. 

Together  with  many  other  Jews.  Samuel  was  de- 
tained as  a  prisoner  in  VM'Z  in  tlie  Tower  of  Rotonde 
at  Beaucaire.  but  sub.se(|uently  was  released.  Later 
he  sojourned  successively  at  .Mureia  (Spain).  Tarns- 
con,  Aix  (Provence),  and  Jlonti'limar.  Sammd  made 
himself  known  by  his  translations  of  .scienlilic  works 
from  Arabic  into  Hebrew,  which  he  began  at  a 
very  early  age.  These  translations  are:  (1)  "  Ha- 
She"elot  ha  ■  Dibriyyot  welia  -  Derushim  Asher  la- 
Filusutim,"  dissertations  on  some  obscure  passa.ges 
of  Averroes'  commentary  on  the  "Organon."  by 
the  Arabic  writers  Abu  al-Kasim  ben  Idris.  .\bu  al- 


BIBLIOGRAPHT 
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Hajjaj  ibu  Talmus.  Abu  al-' Abbas  Ahmad  ben  Ka- 
siin,  ami  "Abd  al-Itol.iman  ben  Tabir.  These  disser- 
tations were  remlend  into  Latin  from  Samuel's 
Hebrew  translation  by  Abraham  de  Halmas  (first 
published  in  1*")0).  (2)  Averroes'  middle  comnien 
tary  on  tlie  "  Nienmaeliean  Ethies"  of  Aris!otle.  fin- 
ished Feb.  9,  lo21.  at  the  age  of  twentv-seven  (Ox- 
ford JISS.  Xos.  1350,  13."),  1424,  1425,"l42(i;  Turin 
MS.  No.  clxix. ;  Flort'nee  MS..  Laurentiana  I.,  Xo. 
Ixxxviii.  2.^;  Rome  MS.,  Casananlense  I.,  vi.  11). 
(3)  Averroes'  commentary  on  Plato's  "Hepiiblic." 
fiinshed  Sept.  3,  1321,  in  the  prison  of  Heaueaire 
(Oxford  MSS.  Xos.  1350,  1355;  :Mnnich  MS.  No.  3(W; 
Turin  MS.  No.  40;  Florence  .MS.  No.  ixxxviii.  25; 
Milan  JIS.,  Ambrosiana,  No.  33,  siippl. :  Vienna  MS. 
No.  exxix.).  (4)  Averroes'  "Compendium  of  tlie 
Orgaiion."  finislied  Dec.  13,  1320,  at  Tarascon  (Paris 
MS.  No.  956,  4).  (5)  On  tlie  geometrical  bodies  30 
and  31  of  Euclid,  as  a  supplement  to  the  translation 
of  Kalouymus  ben  Kalonymus.  in  wliich  these  two 
bodies  are  missing.  (0)  Commentary  ou  tlie  "Al- 
magest," parts  i.-iii.  (Vatican  MS.  No.  39S).  (7) 
Abridgment  of  the  "Almagest"  by  Abu  Jloham 
med  Jabbar  ibn  Aflah  (Paris  JISS.  Nos.  1014.  1024. 
1025, 1036).  (8)  "  .Ma'amar  Alaksander  ha  Fiidusi  " 
(ib.  Nos.  893,  894;  Berlin  MS.  No.  332).  (9)  On  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  July  3.  1097,  and  "Iggeret  be 
"Ammud  ha-Shahar."  on  tlie  aurora,  both  by  .\bu 
'Alid  Allah  Mohammed  ibn  3Iu'ad  of  Seville  (Paris 
MS.  No.  1036).  (10)  "Ma'amar  bi-Tenuat  ha-Ko- 
kabim  ha-Kayyainim."  treatise  on  the  fixed  stars 
by  Abu  Ishak  al  Zarkalah  (//;.  No.  11)36,  8). 

BiBi.iooRAniT  :  Stefiisctiiief^Icr,  in  Berliner's  ^f^ti|azin,  1887, 
Hebrew  part,  pp.  s-Hi;  idem,  Aiitirain^  pp.  !1-I,  117:  idem, 
Ht'lir.  Ui'fnTs.  pp.  106,  1:^,  152,  544:  Renan-Neutmuer.  Lck 
Ecrivainx  Julfg  Fia ii'/nx,  p.  207;  Gross.  llaUiit  Jwltiica. 
p.  379. 
.1.  I.   Bk. 

SAMTTEL  B.  JUDAH  IBN  ABTJN.  See  An- 
B.xs.   Sami  HI.  .M'.r   .\ A>i;,    ii;n. 

SAMUEL  BEN  KALONYMTJS  HE-HASID 
OF  SPEYER  :  To.sjitist.  liturgical  poet,  ami  philos- 
opher of  the  twelfth  century;  surnamed  also  "the 
Prophet "  (Solomon  Luria,  Hesponsa.  No.  29).  He 
seems  to  have  lived  in  Spain  and  in  France.  He  is 
quoted  in  the  to.safot  to  Vebamot  (filli)  and  Sotah 
(12a),  as  well  as  by  Samuel  b.  Me'ir(RaSIIHaM)in  his 
coiuinentary  on  "'Arbe  Pesal.iim  "  (1\'S.  109a). 

Samuel  was  the  author  of  a  commenlary  on  the 
treatise  Taniid.  mentioned  by  Abraham  b.  David  in 
his  commentaiy  thereon,  and  of  a  liturgical  poem, 
entitled  "Shir  lia-Yihud,"  divided  into  seven  parts 
corresponding  to  the  seven  days  of  the  week.  This 
poem  is  a  jihilo.sopiiical  hymn  on  the  unity  of  God. 
for  which  Ibn  Gabirol's  "  Keter  Malkiit  "  served  as 
the  basis.  Like  the  latter,  Siiinuel  he-Hasid  treats 
of  the  divine  nature  from  the  negative  siile.  that  is 
to  say,  from  llie  point  of  view  tliat  God  is  not  like 
man.  The  Hebrew,  if  not  very  poelicid.  is  pure;  but 
foreign  words  are  used  for  the  philosophical  terms. 
The  recitation  of  the  poem  was  forbidden  by  Solo 
inon  Luria ;  but  other  r.al)bis.  among  whom  was 
S>iinuel  Judah  Katzenellenbogen.  who  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  it.  decided  to  the  eontriiry.  On  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  concerning  the  authorship  of  the 
"Shir  ha-Yil.iud  "  see  Dukes  in  "Orient,  lAl."  vii., 
cols.  483,  484. 


BiBi.iOGRAPnv:  Michael,  Or/ia-HaMj/(m.p..592:  Dukes,OW«iif, 
Lit.  vll.,  cols.  48S-488:  Idem.  yruhehrllUilii  Ueliairiee 
PitfMe,  p.  i(>'> :  Landsbutti.  Sithlur  He{iiiim  hth,  pp.  .T21*-.5:-fl : 
.sieinschneider.  Cat.  Bmtl.  iiils.  2413-2417;  Zunz,  Z.G.pp. 
■V,.  72.  74. 
.1  M.    Si- I. 

SAMUEL    BEN    KAXiONYMUS   HA-HAZ- 

ZAN  I  known  also  as  Samuel  Dewlin  [pi'lll])  : 
Leader  of  the  congregation  at  Ei  tun  in  tlie  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  He  is  soiiietiincs.  but  er- 
roneously, refened  to  as  Samuel  de  Aphota  Sicti 
Dovlin.  He  wrotea  number  of  piyyutiiii.  iiicluiling 
five  for  Sabbath  weddings,  one  for  the  Friday  eve- 
ning service,  one  for  the  Sabbath  <if  nukk:it.  one  for 
the  Sabbath  after  Sukkot,  and,  perhaps,  a  "  Me'onih  " 
for  Puriin.  The  last-named,  however,  is  generally 
credited  to  Samuel  of  Magdeburg,  On  June  16. 
1221,  Samuel  and  his  wife.  Hannah,  ilied  as  martyrs 
(.Vronius,  "Kegesten,"  pp.  1S3,  413>. 

RiBi.KxiRAPHV:  ZUDZ,  Rltu.i,  pp.  127,  201:  Jacob  Weil.  Re- 
.•cpfULvd,  No.  41 ;  Dukes,  in  (irUttl.  Lit.  1S44,  No.  1.5.  p.  2:S; 
Neubauer,  Cat.  HtnU.  H'It.  .V.S,s'.  ,\o.  125:  Zmiz,  JL,(7«;;a- 
turijetti-h.  p.  46o.  note  1,  ami  Suiiplemeni,  i).  ti^S;  I'aniia  r>e 
Rossi  MS.  No.  .586;  Stelnschneider.  Cat.  Hamhtinj.  .\os.  49, 


.58;  Berliner,  Magazin.  No.  13. 
.1. 


S.    O. 


SAMUEL  BJi.-KATON  :  Taiina  of  the  second 
genrriition ;  lived  in  tin-  early  part  of  the  sccoDd 
century  of  the  common  era.  His  surname  "lia- 
Kalon  "  (=  "the  younger")  is  explaineil  by  some  as 
an  epithet  given  him  on  account  of  his  exireme 
modesty,  while  others  regard  it  as  an  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  only  slightly  inferior  to  Ihe  prophet 
Samuel  (Yer.  Sotah  24b).  It  is  al.so  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  name  was  first  apiilied  to  him  pos- 
thumously, since  he  died  at  an  early  age. 

Samuel  was  so  humble  that  when,  during  a  con- 
ference on  the  intercalation  of  a  month  to  make  a 
leap-year,  the  nasi  asked  an  outsiih  r  to  withdraw, 
Samuel,  not  wishing  the  inlriider  to  feel  humiliated, 
arose  and  said  that  he  was  the  one  who  had  come 
without  invitation  (Sanh.  lie).  He  was,  moreover, 
held  in  such  esteem  liy  his  conteniporaries  that 
when,  in  an  assembly  of  .sages,  a  voice  was  heard 
proclaiming  that  one  of  those  present  was  worthy 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  ("Kuali  ha  Kodesli"),  the  entire 
company  considered  that  Samuel  was  intended  (  Vi'r. 
Sotah,  I.e.). 

Xone  of  his  halakot  has  been  preserved;  but 
some  of  his  haggadic  aphorisms  me  still  extaiil.  in- 
cluding the  following:  When  asked  toexplain  Eccl. 
vii.  15  he  said:  "The  Creator  of  the  world  knows 
and  understands  that  the  pious  may  waver:  where- 
fore God  says,  '  I  will  tiike  him  away  in  his  right- 
eousness'  [this  being  the  meaning  of  "be-zidko"], 
that  he  may  not  falter"  (lv<-cl.  I{.  ad  Inf.).  The 
words  "and  all  the  upright  in  heart  shall  follow  it" 
(Ps.  xciv.  15)  are  interpreted  as  nie;ii'ing  thai  the 
holy  may  expect  their  reward  only  in  Ihe  future 
woild  (Midr.  Teh.  iid  loc.). 

Samuel  was  exceedingly  pious,  and  once,  when 
he  ordered  a  fast  on  account  of  drought,  nun  fell  on 
the  very  morning  of  the  day  designated  by  him  for 
the  fast  (Taaii.  2.5b).  According  to  Bridl.  he  orig- 
inated the  use  of  the  in  vocation"  Hibbonoshel  "Olam" 
=  "Lord  of  the  World."  that  he  might  avoid  pro- 
nouncing the  nnnie  of  God  (comp.  Shab.  33a.  where 
he  employs  this  periphrasis  of   the  divine  name). 
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SaiiuK'l  is  kuowiii'spccially  for  the  iiiuUlieiiiii  against 
Jiulreo-Cliiistiiins,  Miiia'aiis,  and  informers  (•' birkat 
ha-minini  ")  which  he  oonipostd  at  tlic  request  of 
the  [latriarch  Gamaliel  \l..  and  whicli  was  incor- 
porated into  Ihe  daily  " .Slienioneli  'Esreh"  prayer 
(Bcr.  281)-29a).  He  is  known  also  for  tlie  sinis- 
ter prophecy  uttered  hy  him  on  his  death-bed: 
"Simeon  and  Ishmael  are  doomed  to  destruction ; 
their  companions,  to  death;  the  people,  to  pillage; 
and  l)ilter  persecutions  sliall  come  upon  them" 
(Sotali  48h).  This  prophecy,  which  many  of  those 
present  did  not  understand,  was  fullilled  in  its  en- 
tirety (comp.  Krochmal,  "  Moreh  Ncbnkc  ha-Zeman," 
p.  63).  His  favorite  maxim.  Prov.  xxiv.  17,  shows 
his  pious  and  humane  character,  although  some 
deny  that  this  was  his  motto  (Al).  iv.  19;  comp. 
I{ahmer"s"JudiscliesLit.-Blatt."  1S!)2,  ]).  195),  while 
others  ascribe  to  liim  the  apothegm  on  the  ages 
of  life  (Ab.  V.  31 ;  Taylor,  "Sayings  of  the  Jewish 
Fathers,"  p.  23). 

BinLioc;RAniv:  MtuW,  EiiilfHumi  in  die  Mischna,  I.  98-99, 
Frankfort-oii-the-Maln.  l»7(i:    Baoher,  Atj.  Tan.  i.  370-372; 
Griitz,  (leach,  iv.  .">9. 
w.  11.  J.  Z.  L. 

SAMTJEL  HA-KOHEN  :  Rabbi  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  theauthorof  the  following 
works;  "Derek  Hayyim"  (Constantinople,  n.d.).on 
the  613  precepts;  ""  Ner  Mizwah"  (Venice,  1598), 
seventeen  homilies  on  the  thirteen  articles  of  faith  ; 
and  "Torah  Or"  (I'i.  1605),  homilies  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 
BlBLiOGRAPnv:  Fiirst,  liilil.  Ji«i.  iii.  2:^S. 

n.  K.  A.  S.  W. 

SAMUEL    HA-KOHEN    DI    PISA:    Portu 

guese  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  aud  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  dillicult  pas- 
sages in  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Book  of  Job.  discussing 
in  it  the  inunortality  of  the  soul  and  the  question  as 
to  whether  Job  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
The  work,  which  is  divided  into  fourteen  chapters, 
appeared  in  Venice  in  1050. 

Bibi.iooraphy:  StelnsrtineldiT,  Cdl.  Titnll.  col.  24Si:  Benja- 
cob.  Oznr  )ui-Si:fai-im.  p.  .513;  De  Rossi,  Dizi'mnrin,  p.  36B: 
Nepi-u'hlronili.  Tuledoi  Uedule  Tixr-acl,  pp.  327.  ;i29. 

E.  c.  a.  o. 

SAMUEL  MAR.     See  S.^miki.  V.\iti.iiN.v'.\ii. 

SAMUEL,  SIR  MARCUS,  Bart.  :  English 
financier  and  loid  mayor  of  London;  born  in  Lon- 
don 1853;  son  of  Marcus  Samuel  and  senior  partner 
of  the  shipping  tirm  of  Samuel,  Samuel  i  Co.  of 
Yokohama,  a  house  of  the  highest  standing  in  Japan 
and  entrusted  with  the  placing  of  the  Japanese  loan 
in  1898.  Samuel  was  elected  alderman  for  Port- 
soken  Ward  in  1891,  and  was  knighted  in  Jtay. 
1898.  He  is  lord  of  the  manor  at  the  Mote.  Maiil- 
slone,  and  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  coimty  of 
Kent,  fie  was  made  a  baronet  in  1903  on  the  con- 
clusion of  his  year  of  oflice  as  lord  mayor  of  Loudon. 

BiBi.ioGRAPHV:   .Tew.  Oiron.   Mav  27,    1898;    Jetvish  Tear 
liiidli.  19fil,  p.  330;  THio's  ini.i.  1900. 
J.  G.  L. 

SAMUEL  BEN  MABTA(xmD):  Palestinian 
amoia  of  the  third  century.  The  word  "mishkan." 
twice  occurring  in  Ex.  xxxviii.  21,  is  explained 
by  him  as  having  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  sanc- 
tuary was  twice  confiscated  as  a  pledge  ("  mashkon"  ; 
J.6'.,  the  first  and  second  destructions;  see  Ex.  R.  1.). 


Simeon  ben  Marta,  who  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  R.  ix., 
seems  to  be  identical  with  Samuel,  the  subject  of 
this  article. 

BiBLioiuiAiMiY  :  Uauber,  An.  Pal.  Amur.  il.  313,  note  3;  ill. 
820,  note  W. 
w.  n.  S.  O. 

SAMUEL    B.    MEIR   (RaSHBaM):    Fiench 

exegi'lcnf  Hunieniiit.  iiearTroyes;  l)oiii  aliout  1085; 
died  about  1174;  grandson  of  Hashi  on  his  mother's 
side,  and  eldest  son  of  the  family.  He  was  a  ]ui|iil 
of  his  gran<lfather,  juid  was  at  first  an  adherent  of 
hagga<lie  interpretation,  although  he  subsequently 
approiiched  more  closely  to  the  school  of  iAIenaheni 
b.  Helbo.  He  was  one  of  the  first  realistic  exegetes, 
and  is  also  freiiucntly  mentioned  as  a  losafist.  His 
Biblical  commentaries  include  thi'  following:  (1)  On 
the  Pentateuch,  of  which  the  section  from  Gen. 
xviii.  to  Deut.  xxxiii.  3  was  first  printed,  with  sev- 
eral other  commentaries,  uiuhr  the  title  "Ha-Rash- 
bam  "  in  the  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  pub- 
lished in  Berlin  in  171)5,  while  the  portion  on  Gen,  i. 
1-31  was  edited  in  "  Kerem  Henied,"  viii.  44  et  m//. 
(2)  On  Judgesand  Kiugs(I'erles,  in  "  Monatsschrift," 
1877,  pp.  363,  307  el  Kcq.  ;  Berliner's  "Magazin,"  i. 
2-5).  (3)  On  Isaiah,  .leremiah,  E/,ekiel,  ami  the 
twelve  Minor  Prophets.  (4-7)  On  Ezra  and  Kehc- 
miah  (man}'  notes  in  the  existing  commentary  on 
these  books  which  is  ascribed  to  Rashi.  appear  to 
be  by  RaSHBaM).  (8)  On  Job.  b<'ginning,  in  De 
Rossi  MS.  No.  LSI,  with  ch.  xi.  27,  but  extending,  in 
"Cat.  Munich,"  No.  2  (accoriling  to  Lilienthal).  from 
ch.  .x.xxviii.  to  the  end.  (9)  On  the  Five  Megillut, 
of  which  the  jiortiou  on  Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes 
has  been  imblished  by  A.  Jellimk  (Leipsic,  1855), 
together  with  some  fragments  from  the  other  three 
Mcgillot  (see.  however,  Rosin,  "  R.  Sam\iel  ben 
Meir."  pp.  17-21,  Bieslau,  1880).  (10)  On  the 
Psalms,  saiil  to  have  been  discovered  by  Isaac  ha- 
Leviof  Satanowin  the  I5erlin  Library  and  published 
by  him  in  1793  (reprinted  at  Viemia,  1816). 

One  of  the  earliest  writings  of  Samuel  is  undoubt- 
edly his  commentary  on  Canticles,  whicli  he  regards 
as  the  representation  of  a  dialogue  between  God  and 
the  Jewish  people,  and  as  a  description  of  tli(^  con- 
dition of  Israel  in  times  of  misery  and  of  happiness. 
In  his  otln'r  Biblical  comiuentaries,  on  the  contrary, 
he  oi)))osi'S  all  h:iggatlio  interpretation.  His  sources 
for  this  commentary  were;  the  Bible,  the  Masoretic 
text  of  which  he  closely  followed,  and  with  which 
lie  compared  French,  German,  and  Spanish  manu- 
scripts; the  Targiim  Onkclos;  the  Babylonian  Tar- 
gum  to  the  Prophets;  the  Jern.salcm  Targumto  the 
Pentateuch  ;  the  Palestinian  Targum  to  the  Hagiog- 
rapha;  thi'  Vulgate,  in  so  far  as  he  objected  to 
its  reud<'rings;  the  Mishnah,  Mekilta,  Sifra,  and 
Sifre;  theBaraitaof  K.  Eliezer;  Seder 'Olam;  Pirke 
Rabbi  Eliezer;  the  "  Dibre  ha  Yamim  sliel  Mosluh  " 
(Jellinek,  "  B.  H."ii.  1-11);  Eleazar  lyalir;  Mcnahem 
ibn  Saruk  ;  Dunasli  ben  Labrat ;  K.-ilniiynuis  of  Rome 
(on  Num.  xi.  35);  and  Menahem  b.  Helbo. 

Raslibam  explains  his  aim  in  Biblical  exegesis 
thus:  "Those  who  love  pure  reason  should  always 
remember  that  the  sages  have  said  a  Biblical 
passage  nuist  not  be  deprived  of  its  original 
meaning  [on  Gen.  .xxxvii.  1].  Yet  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  opinion  expressed  by  them,  that  the 
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Cduslaiit  study  of  tlie  Taliniul  is  one  of  tlie  most 
laudalile  pursuits,  coiiiniL'nlalors  liuve  bei'ii  unable, 
by  ivasou  of  such  stud)',  to  expouod  iudividual 
verses  aeeordiug  to  tlieir  obvious  meaning.  Even 
my  grandfatlier  Solomon  was  an  adlien^nt  of  this 
sehool ;  an<l  I  had  an  argument  with  him  on  that 
acfouut,  in  which  he  admitted  that  he  would  revise 
his  commentaries  if  he  had  time  to  doso. "  It  is  sub- 
se(|uently  related  that  Kashbam  so  thoroughly  con- 
viueed  his  grandfather  that  the  latter  burned  his 
own  works. 

Hiictly  Kashbam  may  be  said  to  have  had  the  fol- 
lowing objects  in  view  in  his  exegesis:  to  hartno- 
nize  his  ('omments  with  the  progress  made  by  the 
exegesis  of  his  time ;  to  simplify  exegesis  and  inves- 
tigate the  inner  meaning  of  the  Scriptural  text;  to 
preserve  the  traditional  interpretation  when  it  agrees 
with  the  literal  sense;  to  show  theconnectionof  dis- 
connected passa.ges  of  the  Bible;  and  to  defend  Juda- 
ism (pj'Dn  n3K'n)-  in  regard  to  form,  he  advances, 
adopts,  or  rejects  explanations  with  a  brief  and 
pointed  statement  of  his  reasons  therefor  (see  Rosin, 
/.'■.  pp.  <J2-98). 

The  following  pas.sage  on  Gen.  xxxiv.  25  maj-  be 
quoted  as  an  example  of  the  simplicity  of  Samuel's 
exegesis:  "  ■  They  [Simeon  and  Levi]  came  upon  the 
city  [Shechem].'  This  certainly  means  that  tliey 
came  upon  the  city  when  it  felt  itself  secure,  since 
the  Hebrew  word  "  betah  '  can  be  applied  only  to  an 
object  at  rest."  This  explanation  is  at  the  same 
time  a  criticism  of  Uashi,  who  first  refers  "betah" 
to  the  inhabitants  and  not  to  the  city,  and  then  in- 
ter]Mels  the  passage  haggadically.  Ra.shbam  was 
himself  attacked  b_v  Ibn  Ezra  in  "  Iggeret  Shabbat  " 
liicause  in  his  interpretation  of  Gen.  i.  5  he  tries  to 
luove  that  the  Jewish  day.  even  the  Sabbath,  be- 
gins at  dawn  and  not  at  evening. 

In  his  comment  on  Ex.  ii.  14  Rashbam  shows  his 
mastery  in  determining  the  most  evident  meaning. 
The  names  of  God  are  explained  as  verb-forms,  the 
first  one,  iTilK.  as  placing  in  the  mouth  of  God  Him- 
self the  declaration  of  eternal  existence,  "IC'N  iTriN 
iTnX,  and  the  second,  rnn\  as  placing  in  the  mouth 
of  man  the  same  declaration.  Equally  obvious  is 
the  connection  he  finds  between  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles and  the  festival  of  ingathering  (Lev.  xxiii. 
4y),  basing  it  on  the  sentiment  of  humility  and  grat- 
itude; the  humble  hut  being  occupieil  during  the 
most  beautiful  outdoor  festival  of  the  j'ear,  and  lieing 
a  reminder  at  the  same  time  of  the  ancient  tent  life. 
He  explains  the  threefold  repetition  of  the  word 
n'Vi"  in  Num.  xv.  39  by  saying  that  a  notable  play 
on  words  un<lerlies  its  third  occurrence.  The  ob- 
scure u.se  of  nox  in  Dcut.  xxvi.  17,  18,  he  explains, 
as  no  commentator  before-  him  had  done,  by  the  pas- 
sages Num.  XV.  41  and  Ex.  xix.  6.  On  other  phil- 
osophical explanations,  some  of  which  are  untenable, 
comp.  Rosin,  I.e.  ])p.  104-108. 

The  most  radical  of  Rashbam's  commentaries  is 
thai  on  Ec<'lesiastes.  For  instance-  (1)  He  declares 
that  the  words  "  vanitv  of  vanities"  were  not  spoken 
by  the  preacher,  but  were  prefixed  by  the  editor  who 
arranged  the  l)ook  in  its  present  form.  (2)  He  draws 
a  distinction  between  practical  wisdom,  which  is  not 
speculative  (Eccl.  ii.  3).  and  theoretical  wisdom, 
■which  must  not  be  confounded  with  it.     (3)  In  op- 


position to  all  the  earlier  commentators  —  unless 
the  coinineuts  of  this  nature  were  added  by  a  later 
editor  (comp.  Rosin.  I.e.  p.  108,  note  4) — he  explains 
according  to  their  natural  literal  meaning  all  the 
sentences  of  the  preacher  relating  to  doubts  and  to 
jjessimisni  (Eccl.  iii.  21,  v.  7). 

Rashbam's  attitude  toward  science  may  be  consid- 
ered from  two  points  of  view,  (1)  the  theological,  and 
(2)  the  secular.  In  regard  to  theology  he  clings  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  spirituality  and  omniscience  of  God 
(Gen.  i.  26;  "  Kerem  Hemed,"  viii.  45),  holding  that 
neither  the  former  nor  the  latter  is  in  any  way  cir- 
cumscribed. In  his  views  on  angels,  prophecy,  and 
the  miracles  mentione<l  in  the  Bible  he  falls  short  of 
the  religious  philosophers  both  of  his  own  and  of  a 
later  epoch.  Nor  does  he  rise  superior  to  the  super- 
stitions of  his  time  and  country,  explaining  manj' 
Biblical  ])a.ssiiges(e.i/.,Gen.  xxxi.  19;  Ex.  xxxi.  l)ac- 
conling  to  the  prevailing  ideas.  He  bases  the  Bib- 
lical laws  (e.fi..  Gen.  xxxii.  33  [A.  V.  32] ;  Ex.  xii.  8. 
9,  17;  XXV.  31)  not  only  on  ethical  but  also  on  other 
grounds.  Occasionally  he  offers  to  his  reader  ex- 
traneous ideas  suggested  by  some  occurrence  or  t  rain 
of  thought.  As  regards  his  .secular  attainments,  he 
gives  evidence  of  being  conversant  with  Old  French 
(see  the  Old  French  philological  explanations  which 
he  quotes,  given  in  alphabetical  order  in  Rosin,  I.e. 
pp.  92-97).  He  knew  Latin  also,  and  could  even 
read  the  Vulgate  (see  on  Ex.  xx.  13.  in  reference  to 
the  translation  of  "Non  occides"  =  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill."  and  "Ego  occidam."  Deut.  xxxii.  39). 

Some  correct  geographical  notes  (on  Gen.  xxxv. 
21:  Num.  xxi.  28;  Deut.  ii.  3)  show  that  Rashbam 
was  conversant  also  with  the  geography  of  Palestine. 
In  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  grammar  and  lexicog 
raphy  not  only  was  he  the  ecpial  of  his  contem- 
poraries, but  he  even  surpassed  Menahem  and  Du- 
nash  in  point  of  general  scholarship,  although  be 
could  not  make  use  of  Saadia's  works,  as  he  did  not 
know  Arabic  (this  topic  is  treated  in  detail  in  Rosin. 
I.e.  pp.  120-144,  14.5-155). 

Among  Rashbam's  Talmudical  works  are  the  fol- 
lowing connnentaries:  (I )  On  the  treatise  Baba  Batra 
(iii.  29a  to  the  end).  Ifi)  On  Pesahim  (x.  99b  to  the 
end).  (3)  On  'Abodah  Zarah,  of  which  only  a  few 
passages  are  quoted  in  "Temim  De'im,"  ed.  Venice, 
iii.  19b,  20b,  28c.  (4)  On  the  treatise  Niddah.  as 
appears  from  the  "OrZarua'"  (Berliner's  "Maga- 
zin,"i.  100a).  (5)  Additions  to  Alfasi  (Ahaba.  ed. 
Amsterdam,  i.  136b).  (6)  Additions  to  Rashi's  com- 
mentaiy  (Zunz,  "Z.  G."p.  32).  (7)"Teshul)ot,"in  R. 
Eliezer  b.  Nathan's  "Eben  ha-'Ezer,"  e<l.  Prague, 
143b-14Cc,  and  in  the  "Pardes,"  ed.  Constantinople, 
fol.  4a  (nerliner's  "Magazin."  1876,  p.  60;  "Or 
Zarua',"  i.  79b;  "  Mordekai "  on  Ket.  viii.  300.  fol. 
108b.  in  "  Haggahot  Mainuinij-yot."  "Ishot,"  iii.). 
(8)  On  the  treatise  Abot  (Zunz.  "Z.  G."  pp.  124  et 
Keq.):  also  the  work  "  Ba'al  ha-Ma'or"  (accoriling  to 
Ricti),  and  the  conclusions  of  the  commentaries  on 
the  Talmud  left  incomplete  by  Raslii. 

Rashbam  is.  however,  much  weaker  than  Rashi  in 
his  Talmudic  commentaries,  and  he  occH.sionaIly  be- 
comes prolix  in  attempting  detailed  explanations 
while  the  simplicity  of  Rashi  is  at  once  evident 
As  a  tosafist  Rashbam  is  quoted  in  B  K.  6b,  10a. 
and  in  B.  JI.  96b.  while  additions  of  his  to  the  Pirke 
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Al)ot  lire  fmind  also  in  tlie  "  Migiial  'Oz  "  of  Slicm- 
Tob  Gaon. 

Few  (iitails  of  Kasliljani's  life  arc  known.  He  is 
sjiid  to  have  been  so  modest  that  he  always  walked 
with  downcast  eyes;  and  Mordeeai  1).  Ilillel  says 
CErubiii.  end)  that  lie  was  so  absent-minded  that 
once,  whde  traveling,  he  clindicd  into  a  wagon 
loadc<l  with  cattle. 

BlBl.l<i(;i:.UMlV  :  /Uliz.  Z.  C.  pp.  K.  -".7.  7(1.  124;  SImUhfht  hn- 
Kdlilidhih.  e.l.  Anislertlam.  p.  ■>'■»':  liMi.  ^lil.<^lnsll  Mr  iit. 
li  l(«l:  .\zulai.  Shem  lia-Gcilnlim.  i.  "li.  n.  liK:  luikes.  in 
Zi"/i.  li.  1114:  D.  Uosin,  U.  Snmutl  U.  Mi'iv  (il.«  Sclinfln- 
Milrn:  Hii-slau,  l!«(i;  GeiEer,  licilriiiii.  p.  2!i;  Idem,  Par- 
schdmldlliii.  p.  2(1,  Lelpsic.  1W5;  Jelliri.-li,  in  Mi'iiatiwehrifl. 
hi.  UK:  OrienU  Lit.  vlii.  X>i:  Franz  Uelitzwli. Ziir  GcKch. 
der  JIUligchen  Pne^ie.  p.  11.5:  Sleinsclini-lder,  Cat.  Bndl. 
i-ol.  2452:  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica.  pp.  17».  229.  2.")9.  .542.  S!?: 
Winter  and  Wunsche.  JIWi«c/i6  LUeratiu;  li.  278.  286-288. 
w.  «.  S.    O. 

SAMUEL,  MOSES  :  Eiisjlish  author;  born  in 
Liiiidon  ITil.");  died  ;il  I.ivcrpool  liSOO.  He  acquired 
considerable  leputation  as  a  Hebrew  scholar  and  an 
auilioriiy  on  i-abbinical  literatuie.  While  at  Liver- 
pool he  publislied  an  "Address  to  the  Missionaries 
of  Urc;it  Britain,"  a  forcible  protest  against  the  at- 
tciniits  (if  fonveisiouist  societies  to  entice  Jews  from 
their  faith.  He  wiote  also  a  pamphlet  on  the 
position  of  Jews  in  Gieat  Britain,  and  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  a  monthly  ma,saziue  entitled  "The 
Cup  of  Salvation."  Samuel  was  a  zealous  advocate 
of  the  emancipation  of  his  coreligionists,  and  a  re- 
buke; entitled  "The  Jew  and  the  Barrister,"  lie  ad- 
ininistei('<l  to  a  member  of  the  bar  was  favorably 
noticed  in  several  magazines.  He  lianslated  "The 
Book  of  Jasher"  and  Mendelssohn's  "Jerusalem," 
London.  1838, 

BiBLiOfiRAPH V :  Jew.  Chrun .  April  27, 18(j() ;  Plociotto,  Slsttcheit 
iif  Amihi-JiirMi  HinUnii,  pp.  ;i6i-36o. 
.f.  G.   L. 

SAMTTEL  BEN  MOSES  :  Russian  cabalisi ; 
lived  at  Suislolz.  gipvcniment  of  Grodno,  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  He  was  the 
author  of  "Shem  Shemu'el,"  containing  cabalistic 
interpretations  of  the  Pentateuch  and  giving  caba- 
listic rea.sous  for  the  precepts  therein.  In  the  pref- 
ace the  author  quotes  another  work  of  his  entitled 
"Yad  Shemu'el."  on  the  Psidms. 

Bnn.IoaRAPilv:  StPinsehneider,  Cat.   lindt.  pol.  24.'»;  FQrst, 
MiW. .;».(.  iii.  240. 
.1.  I.    Bu. 

SAMUEL  B.  MOSES  PHINEHAS  :  Polish 
rabbi;  died  in  Poscn  Nov.  25.  1806.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  K.  Joshua  (d.  1648).  the  author  of  "  Ma- 
ginnc  Shelonioh,"  and  was  related  to  the  Heilprin 
family.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  became 
rablii  of  Bilguria,  near  Zamoscz.  and  later  held  sim- 
ilar posii  ions  in  Pizeworsk  and  in  Tarnopol,  where 
he  was  living  in  179.5.  In  18(U  he  succeeded  his 
brother  Joseph  "  ha-Zaddil.v  "  (son  in-law  of  K.  Eze- 
kiel  Landau  of  Prague)  in  the  lidibinate  of  Posen. 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  "Bet  Shemuel  Ahaion."  of  which  the  first 
parts  contain  respoiisa.  and  the  last  is  devoted  to 
sermons  on  the  weekly  lessons  from  the  Pentateuch 
(Novidvor.  ISOfii. 

Biri.io(;kai'1IV  :  Preface  to   Hit  Shemuil  AUanm'.  Mmiat.'t- 
m-lirifl.siv.  2.V.  tl  nifj.:  t^ist-nstadt- Wiener,  Da'at  Kcdnyliiw, 
p.  B'.i.  St.  Petersliiirjr.  1897-98. 
H,   R  P.    Wl. 


SAMUEL  HA-NAGID  (SAMUEL  HA- 
LEVIBEN  JOSEPH  IBN  NAGDELA)  :  Span- 
isli  statesman,  graiiiuiai  ian.  pod.  and  ralmudisi ; 
born  at  Cordova  OtlS;  died  at  Granada  10.5.5.  His 
father,  who  was  a  native  of  Meriila,  gave  him  a 
thorough  education.  Samuel  studied  rabbinical  lit- 
erature under  Enoch,  Hebrew  language  and  gram- 
mar under  the  father  of  Hebrew  philology,  Judah 
Hayyuj,  and  Arabic,  Latin,  and  nerbcr  under  vari- 
ous non-Jewish  masters.  In  lOlIi,  in  conse(|Uence 
of  the  civil  war  and  the  couciuesl  of  Cordova  by  the 
Berber  chieftain  Sulaiinan,  Samuel,  like  many  other 
Jews,  was  compelled  to  emigi-ate.  He  settled  in 
the  port  of  Malaga,  where  he  started  a  small  busi- 
ness, at  the  same  time  devoting  his  leisure  to  Tal- 
mudic  and  literaiy  studies. 

Samuel  pos.sesscd  great  talent  for  Arabic  callig- 
raphy; and  this  caused  a  change  in  his  fortunes. 
A  confidential  slave  of  the  vizier  Abu  al-Kasim  ibn 
al-Arif  often  employed  Samuel  to  write  his  letters. 
Some  of  these  hap|)eiied  lo  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
vizier,  who  was  so  struck  by  their  linguistic  and 
calligraphic  skill  that  he  e.xiiressed  a  desire  to  make 
theacquaintanceof  the  writer.  Samuel  was  brought 
to  the  palace,  and  was  forthwith  enga.ged  by  the 
vizier  as  his  private  secietary.  The  former  soon 
discovered  in  Samuel  a  highly  gifted  statesman, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  his  seci-etary's 
counsels  in  all  thealfairs  of  state.  In  10',!7  the  vizier 
fell  ill.  and  on  his  death-bcd  cmifessed  to  King 
Habus,  who  had  e.\pres,sed  his  sorrow  at  losing  such 
an  able  .statesman,  that  his  successful 
Appointed    undertakings  had  been  mainly  due  to 

■Vizier.        his  Jewish  secretary.     Being  free  from 
all  race  prejudices,  Habus  raised  Sam- 
uel to  the  dignity  of  vizier,  and  entrusted  him  with 
the  conduct  of  his  diplomatic  and  military  allaiis. 

In  his  exalted  position  Samuel  remained  the  same 
pious  and  modest  scholar,  and  disarmed  hisencmies, 
who  could  not  forgive  him  his  Jewish  faith,  by  his 
gentleness  of  manner  and  his  libi'iality.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  illustration  of  his  magnanimity:  A 
fanatical  Mohammedan  dealer  in  spices,  who  lived 
nsar  the  calif's  palace,  once  grossly  olfended  Samuel 
while  accompanying  the  calif.  Incensed  at  the  of- 
fense, the  calif  couinumded  Samuel  to  punish  the 
fanatic  by  cutting  out  his  tongue.  Instead  of  exe- 
cuting this  order  Samuel  made  a  present  to  the  of- 
fender, and  thus  ginned  his  giatitnde.  When  tin- 
calif  again  n<iticed  the  seller  of  spices  he  w:is  aston- 
ished at  the  change,  and  (luestioned  Samuel  about 
it.  "I  have  torn  out."  answered  the  vizier,  "his 
angry  tongue,  and  given  him  instead  a  kind  one." 

■The  year  1037  proved  to  be  the  turning-point  in 
Samuel's  life.  Habus  died,  and  there  arose  two 
parties  in  Granada  who  respectively  lallied  round 
two  princes.  The  majority  of  the  I5erber  nobles, 
iind  some  iiiHuential  Jews — Joseph  iliii  Jligas,  Isaac 
ben  Leon,  and  Nehemiidi  Ashkofa — sided  with  the 
younger  son  of  Habus,  while  Samuel  at  the  head  of 
a  smaller  party  supported  the  eldcrson  Badis.  The 
chances  were  all  in  favor  of  the  maiority.  and  Sam- 
uel ran  the  risk  of  losing  not  only  his  position,  but 
also  his  life,  when  unexpectedly  the  younger  son  of 
Habus  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  elder  brother. 
Bailis  was  then   hailed   king,  and   Samuel   not  onlv 
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ntainiMl  his  foniicr  position,  Imt  became  practically 
king  of  Giaiiada,  as  tlic  pleasure-seeking  Badis  paid 
but  little  attention  to  all'uirs  of  state. 

Samuel  not  only  employed  bis  power  for  the  bin- 
elit  of  the  .Jews  of  Granada,  of  whom  be  was  the 

authorized  chief  ("  nagid  "),  exercising 
As  Nagid.    the  functions  of  rabbi,  Imt  also  strove, 

in  his  diplomalie  relations,  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  other  places. 
Greatly  interested  in  the  propagation  of  .science,  lie 
spent  enormous  sums  for  copies  of  books,  which  he 
presented  to  poor  students.  He  corresponded  with 
the  leading  scholars  of  his  time,  especially  with  Hai 
Gaon  and  K.  Nissim  of  Kairwan.  Among  the  re- 
cipients of  his  bounty  was  ll)n  Gabirol,  who  had 
been  banished  from  Saragossa.  "  In  t^amuel'stime," 
siiys  Moses  ibn  Ezra  in  bis  "  Kitab  al-Muhadarah  " 
(coinp.  JIunk,  "Notice  sur  Abu'l  Walid,"  p.  ,'57), 
"the  kingdom  of  science  was  raised  from  its  lowli- 
ness, and  the  star  of  knowledge  once  more  shone 
forth.  God  gave  unto  him  a  great  mind  which 
reached  to  the  spheres  and  touched  the  heavens,  so 
that  be  might  love  Knowledgeaud  those  that  jmrsued 
lier.  and  that  he  might  glorify  Religion  and  her  fol- 
lowers." Samuel  found  recognition  not  onl}' among 
his  coreligionists,  but  also  among  the  Mohammedans, 
many  of  whom  were  hisstancb  friendsand  admirers. 
.Vn  Arabic  poet,  Muntatil,  extolled  himiu  verse, 
and  aeknowledgeil  that  Samuel  had  made  him  a  secret 
worshiper  of  the  God  who  bad  prescribed  the  sanc- 
litieation  of  the  Sabbath.  The  best  proof,  however, 
of  Samuel's  great  popularity  is  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  machinations  of  the  Jlohammedan  fanatics, 
he  remained  vizier  until  his  death,  and  was  succeeded 
in  that  ottice  by  his  son  Joseph. 

Of  Samuel's  writings  only  a  few  have  been  pre- 
served. Besides  two  responsa.  which  have  been 
inserted  in  the"Pe'er  ha  Dor  "  (Amsterdam,  1765). 
onlv   the  "Mebo  ha-Talmud"  has  been  published 

(Constantinople,  l.ilO:  frequently  re- 

His  printed   together  with   tiie   "Halikot 

Works.       Dlam"  of  Joshua  ba-Levi;  and  since 

1754  together  with  the  Talmud,  at  the 
end  of  the  treatise  Berakot).  The  work  is  divided 
into  two  parts:  the  first  containing  a  list  of  the 
bearers  of  tradition  from  the  members  of  the  Great 
Assembly  down  to  Enoch,  Samuel's  teacher;  the 
second,  a  methodology  of  the  Talmud.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Constantin  I'Empereur.  under 
the  title  "Clavis  Talnuidica.  (\>mpletas  Formu- 
las. Loca  Diabetica  et  Hhetorica  Priscorum  Jiubc- 
orum  "  (Leyilen.  l(i:!3).  Another  Talmudic  work  of 
Sanuiel's,  entitled  "  Ililkata  Gibbarwa.  "  containing 
laliiiudic  decisions,  is  (|Uoted  by  Me'iri  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Abot.  by  ISezaleil  Asbkiiiazi  ( "Sliittab 
^lekubbe/.et."  Ketubot  3(ib),  and  by  others. 

Of  the  poetical  )iroduclions  of  Saniu<l  there  have 
been  preserved  a  part  of  the  "Ben  Mishle,"  contain- 
ing aphorisms  anil  ma.xiins,  some  of  vvliicb  have 
been  published  in  variotis  periodicals  (see  bibliog- 
raphy below),  and  fr.igments  of  a  diwan,  still  extant 
ill  mamiscri]>t  (Xeubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS." 
No.  ■iA'22.  IS).  Some  verses  of  his  are  cited  by 
Moses  ibn  Ezra,  and  his  poi'm  on  the  pen  is  (juoted 
by  .ludah  ibn  Tibbon  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
S(m  Samuel.     Mention   is   made  also  of  a  poem  in 
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seven  languages  addressed  to  King  Habus.  In  ad- 
dition Samuel  wrote  "Ben  Jlishle."  containing  de 
votional  poems,  and  "Ben  Kolielet."  containing 
philosophical  meditations,  both  of  which  are  no 
longer  extant.  Samuel's  poetic  compositions  are 
riistingiiisbed  for  their  elevation  of  thought ;  but 
they  are  devoid  of  elegance  of  form.  It  be<ame 
proverbial  to  say,  "Cold  as  the  snow  of  Hermon,  or 
as  the  .songs  of  the  Levite  Samuel  "  (Dukes,  "Nahal 
Kedumini."  p.  5).  The  diwan  of  Samuel  ha-Xagid 
was  edited,  although  not  in  its  entirety,  by  A.  Har- 
kavy  in  "Studien  und  .Milibeiliingen  aus  der  St. 
Petersburger  Kaiserliehen  Bibliothek."  i.  ("Zikron 
la-Rishonim  "),  St.  Petersburg.  1879. 

Among  Samuel's  works  on  grammar,  which  are 
no  longer  in  existence,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  "Sefer  ha-'Oslier"  (Arabic  title,  "Kitab  al- 
Istighna  "),  which  was  divided  into  twenty-two  sc-c- 
tions.  In  this  work,  as  in  all  of  bis  writings  on 
grammar,  Samuel  did  not  go  beyond  the  rules  laid 
down  by  his  master  Jiidab  al-Hayyuj.  Indeed,  his 
respect  for  the  father  of  Hebrew  philology  was  so 
great  that  be  waged  war  against  Ibn  Janah  and 
wrote  and  caused  others  to  write  the  pamphlets 
known  as  "  Epistles  of  the  Companions  "  ("  Rasa'il  al- 
Rifak"),  in  which  that  grammarian  was  violently 
attacked  for  bis  strictures  on  Hayyuj's  writings. 

Bibliography:  .\brahaiii  ihn  Dauil.  .sv/tr /m-A'<iW«i(<i/i.  ed. 
Ci'listanlinnpR*.  p.  4:ja  ;  .\ltratialii  Zacuio.  Sffer  ha-YuhaKtii, 
ed.  -\iiist*'nJani.  p.  lJ?7a  :  (iedatiati  itm  Yaliya,  S)tnl-<lit ht  ha- 
Kiililuilah.  eel.  .viMslerdam.  p.  291):  David' iians.  Zemiih  Da- 
iri7/,  for  ttie  year  1027:  Saadia  tlin  Danan,  in  Hemitalt  titttu- 
zah,  p.  29:  ronfnrle.  Kurc  ha-Dnnit.  p.  Ha':  Azulai.  .s/ieiii 
ha-GetloIiin,  i.  89:  !)«•  Ros.'ii.  hizifninrio.  s.v.;  Dalies,  iifi- 
trWje,  p.  179:  idem,  ytihal  I^ctluiiiijii.  p.  HI :  idem.  Bhimeii- 
lege,  p.  .56;  Luzzattn.  \n' Keretn  llfmetl,  iv.  :tl ;  Zunz,  .s.  /'. 
p.  218;  Dozv,  lutriitUtvtittn  Ct  t'llistairi'  <lf  VAfritftu-etiU 
rEspayne  luiituh'e  rJ-Hat/fiiial-Mtiiilirih  i)ar  Ihn  Ailtuirl, 
i.  81  et  sei/..  Le.vdeii.  lS4(i-.il:  Munk.  S'ulice  sur  Al-u'l  lln. 
tkl,  p.  8T;  Jost.  (icxch.  iv.  l:t7;  Steinsihneider.  Cut.  limH. 
col.  '^~u  ;  Griitz,  Gench.  vi.  1 1  c/  srij.',  idem.  Bhiineiite.-<f.  p.  ;13 : 
Bai'lier.  Lehen  uml  n'erke  Ahnhntliili.  IKK*,  pp.  18^25; 
idt'tn.  in  Winter  and  Wunsche.  Jiitlisi-lit:  LiUratitr,  li.  tat; 
J(>seph  DerenlKtur^.  iii/iist-uUs  irAlmtihraliil.  p.  xxxv.  ft 
imj^'ini, 
.1.  1.    lii:. 

SAMUEL  BEN  NAHMAN  (NAHMANI): 
i'alestinian  aniora;  born  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  and  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  pupil  of  K.  Jonathan  ben  Eleazar 
( Pes.  24a)  and  one  of  the  most  famous  haggadists  of 
his  time  (Yer.  B.r.  12d  ;  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.Ix.  2).  He 
was  a  native  of  Palestine  and  may  have  known  the 
patriarch  Jiidah  I.  (Gen.  R.  ix).  It  appears  that  be 
went  to  Babylon  in  liis  youth  but  soon  returned 
to  Palestine  (Sanli.  96b).  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  gone  to  Babylon  a  second  time  in  an  oHicial 
capacity  in  order  to  deternnne  the  intercalation  of 
the  year,  which,  for  political  reasons,  could  not  be 
done  in  Palestine  (Yer.  Ber.  2d;  Pes.  54b).  As  an 
old  man  he  went  to  the  court  of  Empress  Zenobia 
(267-273)  to  petition  her  to  pardon  an  orphaned  youth 
who  bad  committed  a  grave  political  crime  (Yer. 
T(      46b).     In  the  days  of  Judah  II.,  Samuel  ben 

Naliman  appears  among  the  most  in- 

Relations     timateassociatesof  the  patriarch,  with 

with  whom   hi'   went   (2H6)    to   Tiberias   at 

Diocletian.  Dioeletians  onler;  later  he  joined  the 

emperor  at  Paneas(Yer.  Ter.  ix.,  end; 
Gen.  R.  Ixiii.).  In  the  school  Samuel  held  a  po- 
sition  of  authoiitv;    to   him   is  asciibed    the   rule 
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tbiit  during  the  hcnt  of  the  day  iustnictiou  sliould  be 
suspended  (Lam.  K.  i.  3,  end  :  Midr.  Teh.  ti)  Ps.  xci. 
6).  On  aecouut  of  his  fume  as  a  liaggadist  questions 
were  addressed  to  Inni  by  such  autliorities  as  the 
patriartli  .)iidali  II.  {Geu.  IJ.  xii..  end),  Simeon  ben 
Jeho/.iidaU  (tjen.  K.  iii..  beginning:  Ijcv.  U.  xxxi.  ; 
Pes.  14r)t);  Miilr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  eiv. ;  Tan.  to  Wayak- 
hel,  l)cginning:  Ex.  H.  1.,  beginning),  Ainmi  (Lev. 
R.  xx.\i.,  beginning;  Lam.  R.  i.  K{),  Hanina  ben 
Pappa  (Pes.  ioia;  Midr.  Tcli.  to  Ps.  Ixv.  ;  Lam.  R. 
iii.  45;  Vei-.  Slieb.  3ob).  and  Helbo  (B.  H.  123a.  b). 

Among  tile  transinitlers  of  Samuel's  sayings  were 
Helbo,  tlie  haggadist  Levi,  Abbahu  (Lev.  R.  xxxv., 
end;  Yer.  Ta'an.  iii.).  and  Eleazar  ben  Pedat  (Pes. 
I.i9b).  Of  Samuel's  sons  two  are  known  Ity  name — 
Nahman  anil  Ilillel;  sayings  of  both  have  been  pre 
served  (Geu.  K.  x..  xxxii. ;  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  Iii.  ;  Yer. 
Slieb.  3(ib;  Yer.  Kid.  61e;  Eccl.  R.  i.  4;  Midr.  She 
inu'elxv.,  on  Neh.  viii.  17).  Samuel  beu  Nahman's 
((ecisions  and  sayings  concern  the  study  of  dogma 
(Yer.  Peah  1 7a;  Meg.  74d ;  Hag.  76d).  prayer  (Pes. 
157a,  b;  Deut.  R.  ii.  ;  Yer.  Ber.  7a:  Gen.  R. 
Ixviii.),  and  Sabbath  regulations  (Gen.  R.  xi.,  end; 
Pesili.  R.  33;  Yer.  Slial).  15a):  the  history  of  Israel 
and  tlie  nations  and  empires(Pes.  15b,  151b;  Lev.  R. 
ii.,  beginning,  xxiv.,  end,  xxix. ;  Num.  R.  ii.,  end; 
Yer.  Sheb.  35b;  Yer.  'Ab.  Zarah  44b);  the  ordi- 
nances regarding  proselytes  (Cant.  R.  vi.  2;  Yer. 
Ber.  5b.  c);  Scripture  "('Ab.  Zarah  25a;  B.  B. 
15a;  Gen.  R.  vi.,  end;  Cant.  R.  i.  1,  end),  halakic 
exegesis  (Yer.  Sliek.  45d:  Yer.  Shab.  9b:  Yer. 
Hal.  57b).  and  Biblical  characters  and  narratives 
(B.  B.  123a;  'Ab.  Zarali  23a;  Yer.  Yeb.  9c;  Yer. 
Ber.  4b;  Tosef.,  Shab.  vii.,  25;  Gen.  R.  xlii.,  xlix., 
Ixii.,  xcviii.  ;  Ex.  H.  xliii. :  Lev.  1{.  xi.  ;  Pes.  vi. ; 
Eccl.  R.  vii.  1;  Midr.  Sliemu'el  xxiii.). 

Especially   noteworthy   is   Samuel   b.   Nahman's 
description   of   the   grief  of  the   patriarchs   Abra- 
ham, I.saac,  Jacob,  and  of  Rachel,  over  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  (Lam.  R.,  Pref.  24, 
His  end).     It  is  written  in  beautiful  He- 

Dirges.  I)rew  prose,  and  is  accompanied  by 
dramatic  dirges  in  Aramaic.  Then 
follow  the  dirges  of  all  the  Patriarchs,  whicli  they 
intone  when  Moses  for  the  second  time  has  commu- 
nicated to  them  the  Siid  tidings.  Finally,  Moses 
himself  chants  a  lament,  addressed  partly  to  the  sun 
and  partly  to  the  enemy. 

Other  utterances  of  Samuel  b.  Nahman's  refer  to 
homiletics  (Gen.  R.  xiv.,  xx.,  xliii.;  B.  B  123b; 
Hul.  91d;  Shab.  113b).  to  God  and  the  world  (Gen. 
R.  xxxiii.  ;  Pes.  139a;  'Er.  2'2a ;  B.  K.  .5a.  b),  and  to 
eschatology  (Gen.  R.  viii.;  Midr,  Teh.  to  Ps.  Ixxiii., 
end;  Pes.  156b;  Midr.  Shemu'el  xix. ;  Eccl.  R.  i.  8). 

Bini.iOfiRAPHV :  Bactier,  Aa  Pal.  Amnr.  i.  477-.5.51.  II..  and  111. 
(see  Index  j;  Frankcl.  Mfhi},  pp.  146  e(  «cq.;  Weiss,  Dor,  111. 
6«;  Jplllnek,  Ii.  H.  vi.  104. 

w.  Ii.  S.  O. 

SAMUEL  HA-NAKDAN:  Masorite  and 
grammarian  of  the  twelfth  ceutiny.  A  grammatical 
■work  of  his  entitled  "  Deyakut"  isextautin  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin.  It  deals  with  various  grammat- 
ical points  and  with  the  accents.  According  to 
Steinschneider.  it  is  valuable  as  showing  the  begin- 
nings of  grammatical  study  among  the  French  Jews 
before  the  influence  of  Kimbi  or  of  the  Spanish  schodl 


was  fell.  The  author  may  be  identical  with  one 
Samuel  le  Pointur,  mentioned  in  a  tax-roll  of  1194 
as  living  in  Bristol. 

BIBI.IOGKAPIIV  :  Steinsi'lmeider.  Die  flandsfliriften-Verzeich- 
uiase  der  Kiiniylichett  Uihluftheh  zu  Berlin,  p.  100;  Jacot^, 
Jeuv  nf  Anycvin  Enuland,  pp.  162,  421. 
T.  J. 

SAMUEL  HA-NASI  :  Exilaich  in  Bagdad, 
prol)ably  bel  ween  773  and  .sKl,  Until  recently  his 
existence  was  known  only  from  a  difficult  passage 
in  a  manuscript,  part  of  which  is  jirinted  in  the 
"Mazref  lallokuiah."  This  states  that  the  pious 
had  tjiken  the  basis  of  the  liturgy  from  A.\U()N 
BKN  SA.MIKL  u.\-N.\si,  who  had  left  Babylon.  An- 
other manuscript  (Bibliotliei|ue  Natioiiale,  Paris, 
No.  174).  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century,  states 
that  th('  Moses  who  wrote  the  liturgical  work  "  Emet 
Xore'oteka"  was  a  pupil  of  Aaron  ben  Samuel  lia- 
Nasi  of  Babylon.  The  importance  of  Aaron  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Ahimaaz  ben  Paltiel,  and  his  resi- 
dence in  Italy,  prove  the  existence  of  Samuel  ha- 
Nasi. 

BiBi.iniiR.vPHV:  Griitz,  Gench.  v.  .3.S7,  ;jsti,  note  12;   iMiiiniuiz 
lien  Paltiel.  Chronicle.  In  Neubauer.  .W.  J.  C.  11.  lll-i:K ;  Let- 
ter of  slierlra  Gann.  In  Neubauer,  I.e.  I.  41. 
.1.  S.   O. 

SAMUEL  BEN  NATHAN:  Amora  of  the 
early  partof  the  fourth  cenlury.  lie  appears  mostly 
as  the  transmitter  of  the  sayings  of  Hama  b.  Hanina 
(Shab.  38a,  note;  Yer.  Shab.  .5d).  On  one  occasion 
Hama  b.  Hanina  transmits  a  tradition  of  .Samuel 
concerning  his  journey  to  the  baths  at  Gad.-ir  in 
company  with  his  father  (Yer.  Ter.  41c). 

BiBLiouRAPHV  :  Bacher,  Atj.  Pal.  Amor.  i.  147,  note  4. 
w.  n.  S.   O. 

SAMUEL  BEN  NATHAN :  Liturgical  poet  of 
the  liiurteuuth  century  ;  jilacc  of  birth  and  residence 
unknown.  He  was  the  author  of  three  prayers,  and 
is  sometimes  mentioned  in  manuscripts  by  the  name 
of  Uabanu  (KJ3n). 

Bibliography  :  Zunz.  Liternttirgesch.  p.  :i7I. 

K.  c.  S.   O. 

SAMUEL  BEN  NATRON AI :  (Jerman  tosa- 
tist  of  the  second  half  of  the  I welfth  century.  He 
was  the  iiupil  and  soiiiii  law  of  R.  Eliezer  b.  Natan 
( B.\BaX),  and  hrother-in  law  of  R.  Joel  b.  Isaac  ha- 
Levi.  He  is  often  cited  by  bis  father-in-law  in  his 
work  ••p:ben  ha-Ezer"  (s;§  27,  28,  etc.),  an<l  also  by 
Zedekiah  b.  Abraham  in  his  "Shilibole  ha-Leket " 
("Ililkot  Semahot."  §  '-^3  [ed.  Biiber,  p.  176ai). 
Some  novelise  by  him  are  mentioned  in  "  Haggahot 
Maimuni"  on  "Hilkot  Ishot."  xxiii.  14.  By  the 
Posekim  he  is  often  cited  by  the  name  of  RaSIIBaT 
(=:"R.  Samuel  b.  Natronai":  not  "Simeon  ben 
Tobias,"  as  some  have  assumed).  Samuel  sulfered 
death  as  a  martyr  at  Neiss  in  1197. 

Bibliography:  Michael.  Or  lut-Hujit/im.  No.  12in. 

w.  B.  J.  Z.   L. 

SAMUEL  PHOEBUS  BEN  NATHAN  FEI- 

TEL  (^T"S) :  Austriau  historiograplier ;  lived  in 
Vienna  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. He  was  the  author  of  "T't  ha-Yawen,"  de- 
scribing the  horrible  excesses  perpetrated  in  the 
('ossACKS'  Uprising  under  Bogdan  Ciimielnicki  in 
the  Ukraine  and  Galicia  in  the  seventeenth  centurv. 
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The  work  gi%-os  the  iiiiiiies  of  several  eilies  that 
suffered,  also  140  syiiairogues  that  were  destroyed, 
and  states  that  6(10.070  Jews  were  supposed  to 
have  fallen  victims  in  the  uprising.  This  work  was 
first  published  in  Veuiee  after  1649:  a  seeond  edition 
appeared  in  Cracow  in  1892,  included  in  the  "  l.e- 
Korot  Im-Gezerot  be-Yisrael"  of  J.  Hayyim  Gur- 
laud. 
BiBi.inciRAPiiv:  Steinsc-hiielder,  Cat.  Bod!,  col. 2472;  Benjaeoli. 

O^ar  ha-Sefarim.  p.  2118. 

K.  I  .  S     O. 

SAMUEL   BEN   REUBEN   OF   BEZIERS : 

French  Talniudist;  nourished  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  centurj'.  He  was  one  of  Solomon 
ben  Adret's  numerous  correspondents  during  the 
religious  controversy  of  1303-6.  He  addressed  a 
rimed  epistle  to  Adret,  in  which  he  took  the  part  of 
his  relative  Levi  of  Villefranche,  while  excusing 
himself  for  having  signed  the  letter  sent  by  the  lib- 
eral i>artv  to  the  rabbis  of  Barcelona,  a  letter  the 
contents  of  which,  as  lie  said,  were  unknown  to  him. 
He  agreed  with  Adret  in  forbidding  the  stud}'  of  tlie 
liberal  sciences  to  young  students.  According  to 
Gross,  Samuel  was  perhaps  a  son  of  Reuben  ben 
Hayyim  of  Narbonue,  the  uncle  of  Levi  of  Ville- 
frantJie. 

BiBLiocRAPnY:  ReDan-N'eutmuer,  Lck  R<iWjin.<  Finnfiw,  p. 
iiT4-  Zuuz.  Z.  O.  p.  478;  Gross,  (iiillin  Judiiica.  pp.  lit>-2(J0. 
K    (  A.    Pe. 

SAMUEL  BEN  REUBEN  OF  CHARTRES  : 

French  liturgical  poet.  He  wrote  a  "resluit"  in 
Aramaic  which  was  recited  with  the  Targum  of  the 
haftarah  for  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  ami  which  con- 
sisted of  si.\ty  half-lines  riming  with  xn  The  re- 
shut  is  signed  "  Samuel  ha-Ketabi."  Gross  explains 
this  ambiguous  designation  as  follows:  The  name 
of  Samuel's  native  city,  Chartres,  is  very  similar  to 
the  old  French  word  "  cliarte  "  (document,  charter), 
which  maybe  translated  in  Aramaic  by  "ketab." 
From  this  noun  Samuel  formed  the  adjective  "'keta- 
hi,"  alluding  to  his  native  city. 

BiBLiOGKAPHY:  Zunz,  LitcrotUTgcgeh.  p.  464;  Gross,  (Jallia 
JiM/nic«,  p.  tufi. 

E.  c.  A.  Pe. 

SAMUEL,  SAMPSON  :  Solicitorand  secretary 
to  Ihf  London  Board  of  Deputies:  born  in  1804: 
died  in  London  Nov.  10,  1S68.  He  began  life  on  the 
Stock  E.xchange,  but  after  some  time  resigned  his 
membership  and  entered  the  legal  profession.  He 
became  honorary  solicitor  to  several  of  the  leading 
charities;  as  solicitor  and  secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Deputies  his  advice  was  sought  on  many  impor- 
tant issues,  and  heaccompanied  Sir  Moses  Montetiorc 
on  his  mission  to  Morocco.  Samuel  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  the  Great  Synairogue  and  of 
nearly  all  the  charitable  institutions,  in  the  founda- 
tion of  many  of  which  he  was  concerned.  He  helped 
to  establish  the  Jews'  Infant  School,  London,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  its  management. 

BiBi.iocRAPiiv  :  Jiir.  (l\rim.  Nov.  13  and  30.  186S;  Jeuiah 
Reciinl.  Nov.  2n,  1SIV<. 
.1.  G.  L. 

SAMUEL,  SIR  SAUL,  Bart. :  .Vustralian 
statesman:  born  in  London,  England.  Nov.  2,  1820; 
died  there  Aug.  29,  1900.  In  1832  he  emigrated 
with  relatives  to  New   South  Wales.     He  entered 


Sydney  College,  and  afterward  engaged  in  mining 
and  commercial  pursuits.  In  1839  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Henry  Parke.s,  whose  colleague 
he  later  became  in  several  governments.  His  public 
career  began  in  1846,  when  he  was  appointed  a 
magistrate  of  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales. 
In  18.i4  lie  won  legislative  honors,  and  in  18.56  en- 
tered the  Representative  Assembly  of  New  South 
Wales.  In  18.59  lie  joined  the  ministry;  and  from 
that  time  forward  he  held  ottice  c-ontinuously  up 
to  his  aiipoiutment  in  18?<i)  to  the  London  agent- 
generalship  of  New  South  Wales.  In  1872  he  was 
nominated  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council,  in 
which  chamber  he  represented  the  government :  he 
was  minister  for  finance  and  trade  in  1859,  1865, 
186C,  1868,  1869,  and  1870,  and  postmaster-general 
from  1872  to  187.5,  in  1877,  and  from  1879  to  1S80. 

Samuel's  main  work  in  the  colony  was  of  a  linan- 
cial  character.  As  agent-general  he  expended  over 
i'6,000,000in  the  purchase  of  railway  plants  and  war 
material,  and  effected  large  loans  totaling  .t'.50.000.- 
000.  As  colonial  treasurer  he  made  financial  ar- 
rangements for  separating  Queensland  from  the 
parent  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  As  postinaster- 
general  he  negotiated  a  postal  service  to  Great  Brit 
ain  via  San  Francisco— an  achievement  which  se- 
cured him  the  C.M.G.  (1874).  In  1882  he  was  made 
K.C.M.G.,  and  in  1886  the  Companionship  of  the 
Bath  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  Government  Savings  Bank  Act,  the  Naviga- 
tion Act,  and  other  acts  of  equal  importance. 

Samuel  was  one  of  the  most  pr.ictical  pioneers  in 
the  work  of  Australian  federation,  and  cultivated 
the  interests,  not  of  New  Scnith  Wales  only,  but  of 
the  whole  of  Australia.  He  was  also  the  pioneer  of 
several  important  industries  which  have  developed 
in  the  colony.  He  represented  Sydney  at  several 
international  exhibitions,  and  in  1887  was  one  of  the 
delegates  of  New  South  Wales  to  the  (Colonial  Con- 
ference held  in  London. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the  Anglo-Jewish  Association,  and  was  connected 
also  with  other  leading  communal  institutions. 

BiBi.IOGRAPHV  :  Jew.  Oiroii.  Oct,  22.  1897,  and  Aupt.  31,  1901): 
Jew.  Year  Book.  5ii«l  1=  19111).  p.  :Oi. 
.1.  G     L 

SAMUEL  SCHMELKA  BEN  HATYIM 
SHAMMASH  :  Preacher  and  actuary  of  the  rab 
binatc  of  Prague  under  Epiiuaim  Solomon  of 
LENCZI7..V  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"Perush  al  lia-Masoret."  a  supplement  to  Elijah 
Levita's  Masoretic  explanations  (Prague,  1610); 
"Seder  Nashim,"  on  the  three  chief  commandments 
concerning  women —  "uiddali,"  "hallah,"  and  "dc- 
likah  " — written  in  JiuUcoGerinan  (li.  1629);  "Ba- 
Heslibon,"  a  multiplication  table  (/ft.  n.d.);  "Som 
Sekel,"  a  work  on  the  Masorah  (Cracow,  after  1629) ; 
"Haggahot  li-Shehitot  iiBedikot,"  additions  to 
Jacob  Weil's  rules  for  slaughtering  (Prague,  1668). 

Bibitoi:riphv:  Stelnschneider.  r<it.  7?orfl.  cols.  2412.  2413: 
Ziinz,  Z.  II.  pp.  297,  29«;  K.  Llelx-n,  Hiil  'Eil.  p.  K<  iHemian 
part):  Bfiijacob.  ffzar  ha-Si-ftirim.  pp.  412.  4t>9.  .Vis. 

E.  c.  S.   O. 

SAMUEL  BEN  SHNEOR.     See  S.vmiei,  of 

EVKKIX. 
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SAMUEL  BEN  SIMEON  (ciilli'il  als(.  Samuel 
Astruc  d'Escola) :  Fniuli  scholar;  livod  in  I'm- 
vciici-  ill  llic  fDiiitccnih  cciUiiiy  His  Hebrew  sin 
name  was  "  Kciiesi."  inroneelly  ilerived  from  "ke 
lu'set"  (=  "school  ").  the  llelirew  translation  of 
"d'Elscola,"  a  name  frei|iiently  foiinil  in  soiitlierii 
France,  ffc  wrote  a  preface  to  the  astronomical 
work  "Shesli  Kenafavim  "  hy  Inimaniiel  ben  Jacob, 
which  is  siill  in  niannscripl.  Probably  he  is  the 
Nasi  Samuel  d'Kscola  who  e.\plaiued  the  astronom- 
ical tables  of  Bonet  Bon  (Jiorno. 
I1MII.IUGRAPIIY  :  (iross.  lialtia  Jvdaica,  p.  147. 

1).  S.   Man. 

SAMUEL,  SIMON:  German  pathologist;  born 
at  (tlogaii  (»(l.  .").  KS;i3;  died  ai  Kiinij^sberg.  East 
Priis.sia,  May  9,  1899.  lie  studied  medicine  at 
Berlin  and  Vienna  (MI).  IS.Io),  established  himself 
as  a  physician  in  Konissberi;  in  1850,  and  became 
privat-ilocent  in  lS(i4.  and  as.sistant  jirofcssor  in 
1874. 

Anions;  his  many  works  and  es.says  may  l)e  men- 
tioned: "  Diotrophische  Nerven,"  1860;  "  Der  Ent 
zilndiinirsprocess."  1873;  "'Die  Entsteluing  der 
Ei,i;enw;lnne  und  des  Fiebers,"  1876;  "Ilandbucli 
der  Allgemeinen  Pathologic,"  1879.  With  A.  Eulen 
burg  he  |)ublislied  also  "  Ilandbucli  der  AUgeineincri 
Therapie  und  der  Therapeutischeu  Methoden." 
Leipsic  and  Vienna,  1899. 

BiBLIOGK.ii'HV:  Piieel.  Tiinti.  Li.r. 

s.  F.    r     II 

SAMUEL  BEN  SOLOMON  OF  FALAISE  : 

Tosiitist  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
His  French  name  was  Sir  Morel,  by  whichhe  is  often 
designated  in  rabbinical  literature:  7S<'"I1D  ,y^^D 
isilO  Tt;'.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Jiidah  Sir  Leon 
of  Parisand  of  Isaac  ben  Abraham  of  Sens.  In  124(i 
he  took  i)art  in  the  renowncil  controversy  instigated 
by  the  baptized  Jew  Nicholas  Donin. 

Samuel  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
(1)  tosafot  to  several  Talniudical  treatises,  amoiii; 
which  those  to  the  'Abodah  Zarali  were  published, 
together  with  tin-  text,  according  to  the  redaction  of 
his  disciple  Perez  ben  Elijah;  (2)  a  commentary,  im 
longer  in  existence,  on  the  laws  concerning  Pas.sover 
composed  in  ver.se  by  Joseph  Tob  'Elem.  cjuoted  by 
Hayyim  ( Ir  Zarua' ("  Or  Zariia."  ii.  114);  (3)  ritJuil 
decisions,  freiiuently  cited  by  Meir  of  Kothenburg. 
Mordecai  ben  Hillel.  and  other  rabbinical  authorities 
of  that  time. 

Biui.1(»;r.\phv  :  Loeb,  in  li.  E.  J.i.'MK;  liros,s.  (laUin  Jwla- 
Ua,  |>|).  4rs-47»;    Berliner's  .VdHaiiH,    iv.   179-194;    (;riitz. 
Ge-nch.  vji.  i:tO ;  Zunz,  Z.  (i.  p.  :r  :  Jacobs,  Jercs  of  Aimi:viii 
Kiitll'Xi'l.  I>P-  •'J3.  14«,  421. 
E.  r.  I    Bii. 

SAMUEL  BEN  SOLOMON  NASI  OF  CAR- 
CASSONNE :  rrciich  scholar  of  the  thirlccnih 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  coinmeiitary  on 
the  "Moreh  Nebukim,"  which  is  still  <'-\tantin  man- 
uscript in  the  Library  of  the  Neophytes  at  Rome. 
Gross  identities  Samuel  Nasi  with  Samuel  Sekili. 
whom  Menahem  Me'iri  represents  as  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  as 
bring  very  well  versed  both  in  rabbinical  literaluie 
and  in  secular  science.  Samuel  Sikili"s  authority  is 
often  invoked  in  "  Orlioi  Hayyim  "  and  in  "  Kol  Bo." 
Bliii.iocR.ii'MV;  Gross,  (JailUi  JiulaUa.  pp.  4:13,  KM 

J.  I.    Bit. 


SAMUEL  B.  SOLOMON  SEKILI.     .Sec  Sam 
iKi.  r.iN  Solomon   N  \m 

SAMUEL,  SYDNEY  MONTAGU  :  English 
:iulhi>r  .'iiid  c'lmnn.nal  worker;  born  in  London  June 
21,  1848;  died  June,  18S4;  educated  at  I'niversity 
College,  London.  For  upward  of  tifteen  years 
Samuel  tbr<-w  himself  into  communal  work  with 
much  Zealand  carnesincss.  In  1878  he  became  hon- 
orary secretary  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  wrote 
its  annual  rei)orls  from  1X78  to  1882.  He  heUl  a 
similaroftice  in  the  Ji-wish  Association  fortlie  Diffu- 
sion of  Religious  Knowledge,  and  assisted  in  estab- 
lishing the  .lewish  Working  Men  s  Club.  In  1879 
he  journeyed  to  the  East,  and  made  investigations 
into  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Holy  Land  and  in  other  parts  of  i\n:  Orient. 
The  result  was  embodied  in  his  "Jewish  Life  in  the 
East."  He  contributed  also  to  the  general  press, 
and  wrote  some  very  graceful  ver.scs. 

Samuel  displayed  much  activity  in  theatrical  mat- 
t<rs.  was  a  ready  adaiiler  of  plays,  and  wrote  the  Eng- 
lish libretto  of  "Piccolino."  produccil  at  Her  Majes- 
ty's Theatre  in  1879.  A  comedy  by  him  entitled  "  A 
Quiet  Pipe"  was  produced  at  the  Folly  Theatre  in 
1880.  In  collaboration,  he  tianslali'd  Victor  Hugo's 
"  La  Lyre  ct  la  Harpe  "  into  English  verse  for  a  can- 
tata b_v  Saint-Sal'ns.  produced  at  the  Birmingham 
Musical  Festival  in  1879. 

Samuel  was  a  broker  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  banking  eslablishment  of  his 
relatives.  Samuel  Montagu  &  Co.  An  authority 
on  finance,  he  contributed  to  the  "E.xaminer"; 
and  wrote  for  the  "Times"  anamiual  survey  of  the 
course  of  exchange.  His  health  broke  down  under 
the  strain  of  his  multifarious  exertions. 

BiBi.ioiiR.vpMV  :  Times  (Ijindoni,  June  28,  18W  :  Jtu:  Chniii. 

and  Jf  ic.  Il'oil.f.  .lunc  :>7.  IS.'M. 
.1  C.    I. 

SAMUEL  BEN  URI  SHRAGA  PHOEBUS  : 

Polish  ralibi  and  Talnunlist  of  Woydyslaw  in  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  hisearly 
youth  he  was  a  jiupil  of  R.  Ileshel  in  Cracow,  and 
on  the  hitter's  death  he  continued  his  studies  under 
li.  Ileshel's  successor,  R.  Leib  Fischeles,  whose 
daughter  he  married. 

Samuel  ofliciated  as  rabbi  in  Shydlow,  Poland, 
whence  he  was  called  in  Sept..  1691,  to  the  rab- 
binate of  Fiirth,  Girmany.  In  his  new  ollice  he 
displayed  great  activity,  and  was  tlu'  recipient  of  a 
good  income;  nevertheless  his  new  surroundings 
were  distasteful  to  him.  The  reason  is  not  known; 
but  it  is  recorded  that  he  longed  for  his  former  rab- 
binate. In  1694  lu^  received  a  call  to  return  to 
Shydlow,  which  hi'  soon  accepted,  as  appears  from 
his  approbation  of  the  work  "  Ir  Binyamin  "  (Fiiink- 
forl-on-the-()dcr.  1698),  in  which  he  is  mentic  ncd  as 
ralibi  of  the  Polish  town. 

Samuel  wrote  in  Hebrew  a  clear  and  compiclien- 
sive  commentary  on  the  Shulhan  'Ariik,  Kbcn  ha- 
'Ezer.  which  ajipcared  in  Dyhernfurlh  in  1689, 
being  the  first  Hebrew  work  printed  there.  Lai<r 
he  thoroughly  revise<l  it;  and  a  second  edition,  with 
s<'ver:il  emendations  and  adilitions.  appeared  at 
Piirlh  in  11)94.  He  wrote  also  several  responsa  and 
opinions,  one  of  which  is  published  in  "  Hiniiuk  Bet 
Ychiiilah."  No.  VM  ( Frankfort -on-tlie  ^lain,  170.")). 
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BiitLii)i;KAi'iiv  :  Havviiii  N.  r>t*nihitzer.  Ki:lilat  Ynti,  i.  Hla,h. 
11.  3»l).  L'rutow.'  IKHH-iB:  M.  Br.imi.  <iiKiiiichli- '  uiiil  An- 
mihn  iter  DuUtritiitrlcr  hruchfn  L  in  Miiitals.'niirifl.  x[. 
'i'Hi;  idem,  KUif  Sainiiittniii  FDrthir  tiraltxchriften,  in 
Ktinfmanii  HfdfnkUurli.  pp.  39ti,  3S^;  Axulai.  Shcm  ha- 
tjcOnliin,  S.V.:  Sli'in.'y'hneidpr.  Cat.  Iio(tt.  c<il.  'M'M. 
K.  ( .  .1.  Z.  L. 


SAMUEL  YARHINA'AH  (<:en(;ially  known 
!i>  MAR  SAMUEL):  Cubvldniaii  aiiiora  of  the 
first  geuiTalion  .  son  of  Al)l)ii  b.  Abba ;  teaditrof  tlii' 
l,aw,  ju(l{:e,  physician,  and  astronomer;  born  about 
It).")  at  Nehanha,  in  Babylonia ;  ilit'il  llicrc  aliout  257. 
As  in  thf  case  of  many  otlier  great  men,  a  number 
of  legenilary  stories  are  coimectcil  witli  his  birtli 
(comp.  -'Halakot  Gedolot,"  Gittin.  end ;  Tos.  Kid. 
J'.'"  'KD).  His  fatlier,  wlio  sul)S(i|iiciitly  wasUnown 
oidy  by  the  designation  Abuh  di  .Shenm'el  ("fatlier 
of  Samuel'"),  was  a  silk-mercliaut.  1{.  Judah  b. 
Bathyra  ordered  a  silken  garment  from  him.  but 
refiLsed  to  lake  it  after  Abba  had  pro- 
His  Birth,  cured  it,  and  when  tlie  lalteraskedliim 
the  reason  of  his  refu,sal,  K.  Judah 
answered,  "The  commission  was  only  a  spoken 
word,  and  was  not  siifiieient  to  make  the  tninsac- 
tion  binding.''  Abba  thereupon  said.  "Is  the  word 
of  a  Siige  not  a  better  guaranty  than  his  money''" 
"You  are  right."'  Sidd  K.  Judah;  "and  because  you 
lay  so  much  stress  upon  a  given  word  j-ou  shall 
have  the  good  fortune  of  having  a  son  who  shall  be 
like  the  [irophct  Samuel,  and  whose  word  all  Israel 
will  recogni/o  as  true."  Soon  afterward  a  son  was 
born  to  Abba,  whom  be  named  Samuel  (Midr. 
Shcmu'el.  x.  [ed.  Buber,  p.  39a]). 

Even  as  a  boy  Samuel  displayed  rare  ability 
(Ver.  Kct.  v.  30a;  Yer.  Peali  viii.  21b).  His  first 
teacher  was  an  otherwise  unknown,  insignificant 
man,  anil  Samuel,  who  knew  more  about  a  certain 
legal  ([uestion  than  did  his  teacher,  would  not 
submit  to  ill  treatment  In-  him  (I.Iul.  107b).  Then 
Samuel's  father,  who  was  himself  a  prominent 
teachcrof  the  Law,  recognized  as  such  even  by  Rab 
(Abba  Arika;  Ket.  51b),  undertook  to  instruct  the 
boy.  As  lie  seems  to  have  been  inici|iuil  to  this 
task  he  sent  him  to  Xisibis  to  attend  the  school 
of  the  rabbi  who  had  piedicted  the  boy's  birth, 
that  he  might  there  aci|uire  a  knowledge  of  the 
La«('  Tanya."  Ililkol  "  Abel."  ed.  Horowitz,  p.  137. 
fiuoted  fiom  Yer. ;  comp.  also  Jlordecai  on  M.  K. 
889).  Samuel  seems  to  have  remained  only  a  short 
time  at  Nisibis.  On  his  return  to  Nehardca  he 
studied  under  Levi  b.  Sisi,  who  w:is  in  Babylon  be 
foie  the  death  of  Judah  lia-Xasi  I.  (see  A.  Krochmal 
in  "He-Haluz."  i.  69).  and  who  exerted  a  great  in- 
fluence on  Samuel  s  development.  Samuel  luade 
such  rapid  progress  and  became  so  proficient  in  his 
studies  that  he  soon  associated  as  an  ci|ual  with  his 
teacher  (IIotTmai)n. '■  Mar  Samuel."  p.  70). 

Apart  from  the  Bible  and  the  traditional  Law. 
which  wire  usually  the  only  subjects  of  study  of 
the  Jewish  youth  of  that  time,  Samuel  was  in- 
.structed.  jirobably  in  his  early  youth,  in  other 
sciences.  It  is  likely  that  he  accompanied  his  father 
on  the  hitter's  journey  to  Palestine  (Yer.  B.  M.  iv. 
9c ;  Yer.  Pes.  v.  32a);  for  after  his  teacher  Levi  b. 
Sisi  had  gone  to  Palestine  there  was  no  one  in  Baby- 
lon with  whom  he  could  have  studied,  .\ccording 
to  an  account  in  the  Talmud  (B.  il.  85b),    which 


Rapoport  declares  to  be  a  later  addition  ("  Erek  Mil- 
lin,"  pp.  10.  222).  but  which  may  have  some  basis 

in  fact,  Samuel   is  sjiid  to  have  cured 

His  R.  Judah    ha  Nasi  I.   of  an  affection 

Training,     of  the  eyes.    Although  Samuel  was  at 

that  time  too  young  to  study  directly 
uniler  R.  Judah.  he  studieil  under  the  pupils  of  the 
l)atriarch.  especially  with  Haina  b.  Hanina  (comp. 
Hotlmann,  l.r.  pp.  71-73;  Fessler,  "Mar  Samuel,  der 
Bedeutcndste  Amora,"  p.  14,  note  1). 

After  having  acquired  a  great  store  of  knowledge 
in  Palestine,  his  studies  there  including  the  .Mishnah 
edited  by  R.  Judah  ba-Nasi  as  well  as  the  other  col- 
lections of  traditional  lore,  Samuel  left  the  Holy 
Land,  probably  with  his  father,  and  returned  to  his 
native  city.  His  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  the  Law 
having  preceded  him,  many  pupils  gathered  about 
him.  As  he  was  esiiecially  well  versed  in  civil  law. 
theexilarcli  ."Mar 'Ukba.  who  was  his  pupil,  appointed 
him  judge  of  the  court  at  Xeliardea.  where  he  was 
associated  with  his  friend  the  learned  and  clever 
Ivarna.     This  court  was  regarded  at  that  time  as 

the  foremost  institution  of   its  kind. 

The  Judges  In   Palestine,  as  well  as  in   Babylon. 

of  Samuel  and    Kama  were  called   the 

the  Exile,    "judges  of   the   Diaspora"  (dayyane 

Golali;  Saiih.  17b).  I"pon  the  death 
of  R.  Shila,  the  director  of  the  A<-ademy  ("lesh 
sidra")  of  Xeliardea,  Mar  Samuel  was  appointed  to 
the  oOice,  after  it  had  been  refused  by  Rab,  who 
would  not  accept  any  post  of  honor  at  Nehardca. 
Samuel's  home  (Letter  of  Sherini  Gaon.  in  Xeu 
bauer.  "M.  J.  C."  p.  28).  The  Academy  of  Neliar 
dea  entered  upon  a  brilliant  phase  of  its  existence 
under  Samuel's  directorate,  and,  with  the  academy 
foiuideil  by  Rab  at  Sura,  enjoyed  a  high  general 
reputation. 

Rab  at  Sura  and  )Iar  Samuel  at  Nehardca  estali- 
ILslied  the  intellectual  independence  of  Babylon 
Young  men  taking  up  the  study  of  the  Law 
there  were  no  longer  obliged  to  go  to  Palestine 
since  they  had  the  foremost  teachers  at  home.  Baby- 
lon now  came  to  be  regarded,  in  a  sense,  as  a  sec 
ond  Holy  Land.  Samuel  taught.  "  As  it  is  forbidden 
to  migrate  from  Palestine  to  Babylon,  so  is  it  for- 
bidden to  migrate  from  Babylon  toother  countiies  " 
(Ket.  Ilia).  After  Rab 's  death  no  new  director  was 
elected,  and  Rab's  greatest  pupil,  R.  Huiia,  who  be- 
came president  of  the  court  of  Sura,  subordinated 
himself  to  Mar  Samuel  in  every  respect,  asking  his 
decision  in  every  diflicull  leligio-lcgal  question  (Git. 
CGb,  89b;  comp.  Sanh.  17b;  Tos  ih..  s.r.  s^x,  the 
phrase  "be  Rab"  referring  to  R.  Iluna) 

The  .Vcademy  of  Xeliardea  was  now  the  only  one 
in  Babylon,  and  its  director,  Samuel,  who  survived 
Rab  about  ten  years,  was  regarded  as  the  higliesi 

••luthority  by  the  Bjibylonian  Jews 
Supreme  at  Even  R.  Johanaii.  the  most  prominent 
Ifehardea,    teacher  in  Palestine,  and  who  at  first 

looked  upon  Samuel  merely  as  a  col- 
league, became  so  convinced  of  his  greatness,  after 
Samuel  had  sent  him  a  large  number  of  responsa 
on  important  ritual  laws,  that  he  exclaimed  "I 
have  a  teacher  in  Babylon  "  (Hul   9.'>b) 

As  a  man.  Mar  Samuel  was  distinguished  I'or  his 
miHlesty.  gentleness,  and  unselhshness  beingnlways 


Samuel  YarUina'ah 
Samuel  ^ai-fati 
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residy  to  suboriliiiatc  liis  own  interests  to  those  of 
the  eoninumity.  He  saiil :  "  A  man  may  never  ex- 
ehide  himself  from  the  eomnuinity,  but  mnst  seek 
his  welfare  in  lliat  of  society  "  (Her.  491)).  He  de- 
manded seemly  behavior  from  every  one.  saying 
that  any  itn|iroi)er  eonduet  was  punishable  by  law 
(Hug.  oa).  One  should  helii  oner's  fellow  man  at 
the  first  signs  of  approaching  dillicullies,  so  as  to 
prevent  Ihcni.  an<l  not  wail  until  lie  is  in  actual  dis- 
tress (^'4.).  In  his  solicitude  for  liel|iless  orphans  he 
imposed  iiiion  every  court  th(!  task  of  acting  as 
father  to  them  (Vel).  C7b,  Git.  37a,  r)2b):  and  he  de- 
clared thai  a  loan  taken  from  an  orphan  was  not 
canceled  in  the  Sabbatical  year,  even  if  no  pros- 
bul  bad  been  made  out  for  it  (Git.  ii6b-;J7a).  He 
stored  his  grain  until  prices  had  risen,  in  order  to 
sell  it  to  the  poor  at  the  low  prices  of  the  harvest- 
time  (15.  15.  9(Jb).  In  order  to  save  tlie  jieoplc  from 
being  cheated  he  ordered  the  merchants  never  to 
take  a  profit  of  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  cost  price 
(B.  M.  40b),  and  he  was  ready  even  to  temporarily 
modify  the  l.,aw  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  sell- 
ing at  a  high  i)rice  goods  necessary  for  th<' fullilment 
of  a  religious  duty  (I'es.  8()a;  Sukkah  :i4b).  In  a 
certain  case  also  he  permitted  the  infraction  of  a 
religious  prescription  in  order  to  keep  people  from 
harm  (Shab.  42a). 

Mar  Samuel  was  very  modest  in  bis  associations 
with  others,  openly  honoring  any  one  from  whom  he 
had  gained  any  knowledge  (1$.  .M,  Slia). 
His  He   never  obstinately  insisted  on  his 

Halakah.  own  opinion,  but  yielded  as  soon  as 
he  was  convinced  of  being  in  error 
('Er.  90a,  b;  Hul.  7Gb;  15er.  86a).  He  was  friendly 
to  all  men,  and  declared  :  "  It  is  forbidden  to  deceive 
any  man,  be  he  Jew  or  jiagan  "  (Hul.  94a).  "  Before 
the  throne  of  the  Creator  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween Jews  and  pagans,  .since  there  are  many  noble 
and  virtuous  among  the  latter"  (Ycr.  H.  H.  i.  .')7a). 
He  taught  that  the  dignity  of  manhood  should  be 
respected  even  in  the  slave:  the  slave  is  given  to 
the  master  only  as  a  servant,  and  the  master  has  no 
right  to  treat  liim  with  condescension  or  to  insult 
him  (Nid<lah  17a,  47a).  Once,  when  a  female  slave 
had  been  laUen  away  from  Samuel  and  he  had  un- 
expeelc<lly  ri-cov('red  her  by  paying  a  ransom,  he 
felt  obliged  to  liberate  her  because  he  had  given  up 
hope  of  recovering  her  (Git.  38a). 

Mar  Samuel  seems  to  have  pos.sessed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  medicine  as  it  was 
known  in  his  <lay :  this  is  evident  from  many  of 
his  medical  maxims  and  dietetic  rules  scatlere<l 
through  the  Tabnud.  He  energetically  opposed  the 
view  then  current,  even  in  intelligent  circles,  that 
most  diseases  were  due  to  the  evil  eye,  declaring  that 
the  source  of  all  di.sease  mnst  be  .sought  in  the 
noxious  influence  exercised  by  the  air  and  the 
climate  upon  the  human  organism  (B.  M.  107b). 
He  traced  many  diseases  to  lack  of  cleanliness 
(Shab.  133b),  and  others  to  disturbances  of  the 
regular  mode  of  living  (B,  B.  140a).  He  claimed 
to  possess  cures  for  most  diseases  (B.  jM.  113b), 
and  Avas  especially  skilful  in  treating  the  eye  (B. 
M.  S/Jb);  he  discovered  an  eye-salve  which  was 
known  as  the  "killurin  [uo'/yirfiwv]  of  Mar  Samuel," 
although  he  himself  s:dil  that  bathing  the  eves  with 


cold  water  in  the  morning  and  bathing  hands  and 
feet  with  warm  water  in  the  evening  weie  better 
than  all  the  eye-salves  in  the  world  (Shab.  7f*a,  108b). 
Samuel  discovered  also  a  number  of  the  di.seases  of 
animals(Hnl.  42b).  He  sometimes  drew  the  figure 
of  a  palm  branch  as  his  signature  (Yer.  Git.  ix.  50d), 
although  this  was.  perhaps,  used  by  physicians  gen- 
erally at  that  limc'usa  sign  of  their  profession  (IJapo- 
port,  "'Erek  Millin."  j).  17). 

From  the  scattered  references  in  the  Tabnud  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  exactly  Mar  SamiU'ls  pro- 
ficieney  in  astronomy;  but  he  knew  how  to  solve 
many  mathematical  problems  and  how  to  explain 
many  phenomena.  Ile.says  him.self :  "Althniigh  lam 
as  familiar  with  the  courses  of  the  stars  as  with  the 
streets  of  Nehardea.  I  can  not  explain  the  nature  or 
the  movements  of  the  comets"  (Ber.  58li).  Samuel 
devoted  himself  es|iecially  to  that  branch  of  apiOied 
astronomy  thai  deals  with  calendric  science,  which  he 
taught  to  his  colleagues  and  pupils.  His  astronom- 
ical studies  of  the  revolutions  of  the  moon  enabled 
him  to  predict  the  beginning  of  the  month  ("  rosh 
hodesh  ")  as  it  was  determined  in  Palestine,  and  he 
claimed  to  be  able  to  remove  the  necessity  of  celebra- 
ting double  holy  days  in  the  Diaspora  (B.  II.  20b; 
comp.  Bashi  ad  foe).  He  also  comiiuicd  a  calendar 
for  sixty  years,  which  he  sul)sei|Uently  sent  to  H. 
Johanan.  I  he  head  of  the  Palestinian  teaclan's,  as  a 
proot  of  his  knowledge  (Hul,  95b).  He  was  called 
■■  Yarhina'ah  ("  verah  "  =  "month  ")  because^  of  this 
familiarity  with  calendric  science  and  this  ability  to 
determine  independently  the  beginning  of  the.  month 
(B.  M.  85b).  According  to  Krochmal  ("  He-Halu/.," 
i.  76),  "Shoked,"  another  name  given  to  Samuel, 
means  "astronomer "  (Yer.  Ket.  iv.  28b);  but  HolT- 
mann's  view  that  "Shoked"  (for  which  Babli  has 
"  Shakud  "  ;  Ket.  43b)  means  "  the  watchful,  diligent 
one,"  is  more  likely  correct.  This  name  is  .said  to 
have  been  given  to  Samuel  because,  despite  his 
medical  and  astronomic  studies,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Law. 

Following  the  example  of  his  teacher  Levi  b.  Sisi, 
Mar  Samuel  collected  the  traditions  handed  down  to 
him;  his  collection  of  baraitot,  called  "Tanna  debe 
Shemu'el"  in  tlieTiUmud  (Shal).  54a;  •Er.70b,  86a, 
S9b:  Pes.  3a,  39a,  b;  Bezah  29a;  H.  II.  29b;  Yoma 
70a;  Meg.  oOa;  Zeb.  22a),  was  noted  for  its  correct- 
ness and  trnstworthiuess,  although  it  was  not  held  in 
such  high  esteem  as  were  the  collections  of  I{.  Hiyya 
and  B.  Hoshaiah  (Letter  of  Sherira 
His  Gaon,  I.e.  p.  18).     .Samuel  did  much  to 

Haggadah.  elucidate  theMishnah,  both  by  his  lex- 
tual  explanations  (Shab.  104b;  I'es. 
119b;  Git.  67b;  B.  M.  23b;  'Ab.  Zarah  8b,  32a;  11. 
II.  18a;  Kid.  7(ib)  and  by  his  preci.se  paraphrasing 
of  ambiguous  expressions  and  his  references  to 
other  traditions.  He  is  chiefly  important,  however, 
because  of  his  promulgation  of  new  theories  and  his 
independent  decisions  both  in  ritual  and  in  civil 
law.  However,  in  the  field  of  ritual  law  he  was  not 
considered  as  great  an  authority  as  his  colleague 
Hab,  and  practical  questions  were  always  <lecided 
according  to  Hab's  views  asagainst  those  of  Samuel 
(Niddah  24b;  Bek.49b).  In  civil  law  his  authority 
was  the  highest  in  Babylon,  and  his  decisions  be- 
ciimc  law  even  when  contrary  to  Rab's  (//;.). 
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Mar  Siimuel  umpliliud  Mud  expaudwl  earlier  legal 
theories  and  urisiiialed  inaiiy  new  legal  inaxiiiis. 
lie  fDriiuilated  the  iiii])ortaiit  principle  that  the  law 
(if  the  eiHuitry  in  which  the  .lews  are  living  is  bind 
ing  upon  them  (B.  K.  liaii).  This  principle,  which 
was  recdguized  as  valid  from  a  halakic  jioint  of 
view,  made  it  a  religious  duty  for  the  Jews  to  obey 
the  laws  of  the  country.  Thus,  although  the  Jews 
had  Iheir  own  civil  courts,  Mar  Samuel  thought  that 
Ihe  Persian  law  slioidd  be  taken  into  account  and 
that  various  Jewish  regulations  should  be  modilied 
according  to  it  (15.  M.  108a;  B.  B.  .").5a).  On  account 
of  his  loyalty  to  th(?  government  and  his  friendship 
with  Ihe  Persian  king,  Shabur  I.,  Samuel  was  called 
Shabur  Malka  (B.  B.  lir.b).  Fiirst  ("Orient, 
Lit."  1S4T.  No.  3,  p.  30)  and  liapoport  (/*.  p.  196)  re- 
fer, each  dilTerently,  the  nanu;  of  Aryok,  given  to 
Sauuud  (conip.  Sluib.  nSa;  Ki<l.  3iJa;  Jlen.  3«b;  Hul. 
7(ib),  to  his  close  relations  willi  llie  Neo-Persiausand 
their  king.  Older  commentators  explain  this  name 
without  reference  to  such  relations  (Tos.  Shab.  53a; 
Rashi  ad  lor.  ;  conip.  Fessler,  I.e.  p.  9,  note  1). 

It  was  due  to  Mar  Samuel's  influence  with  the 

Persian  king  that  the  Jews  were  granted  many  juiv- 

ileges.     On  one  occasion  Samuel  even 

Relations     made  his  love  for  his  own  people  siib- 

with  the     sidiary   to  his  loyalty  to  the  Persian 

Persian       king   and   to  bis  strict  view  of   the 

Court.  duties  of  a  citizen  ;  for  when  th(' news 
came  that  the  Persians,  on  capturing 
Mazaca  (Ca'sarea),  in  Cappadocia,  had  killed  I'J.OOO 
Jews  who  had  obstinately  opposed  them,  Samuel 
refrained  from  disjdaying  any  sorrow  (M.  K.  a6a). 
But  he  bail  a  great  love  for  his  people,  and  he  loy- 
ally cherished  the  memory  of  the  former  kingdom 
of  Judah.  Once,  when  one  of  his  contemporaries 
adorned  himself  with  a  crown  of  olive,  Samuel  sent 
him  the  following  message:  "The  head  of  a  Jew 
that  now  wears  a  crown  while  Jerusalem  lies  deso- 
late, deserves  to  be  separated  from  its  trunk  "  (Yer. 
Sotah  i.\.  341),  c).  Sanuiel  expected  the  restoration 
of  the  Jc!wish  state  in  Palestine  to  come  about  in  a 
natur.al  way,  through  permission  given  to  the  Jews 
by  the  various  goverinnents  to  return  to  Palestine 
and  establish  an  independent  state  there  (Ber.  34b). 

Mar  Sauuicl  was  unforlnnate  in  his  family  life, 
lie  had  no  sons,  and  bis  two  daughters  were  captured 
liy  soldiers  during  the  war  with  the  Romans.  They 
were  taken  to  Sepphoris,  in  Palestine,  where  they 
were  ransomed  liy  coreligionists,  but  both  died  at  an 
early  age  after  having  been  married  successively  to 
a  relative  (Ket.  2:ia;  Yer.  Ket.  ii.  2()c).  The  esteem 
in  whi<'h  Mar  Samuel  was  held  a]ipears  from  the 
fact  that  no  one  thought  of  attributing  his  misfor- 
tune to  any  sin  conunit  led  by  him  ;  it  was  explained 
rather  as  l)eing  in  coiise(|Uencc  of  some  offense 
committed  in  Babylon  by  H.  Hananya,  the  nephew 
of  Ii.  Joshua{  Ver.'Ket.  ii.  8;  comp.  Ket.  23a).  After 
hisd<'ath  Samuel  was  glorified  in  legend. 

BiBi.iocuAPnv  :  Hcilprin,  Scilrr  lin-Jhtyul.  ii.  :i')0-;{.j2.  Wiirsaw. 
1S78;  Weis.1,  Dm:  in.  1(11-176;  lla-.tsil.  l.-vS').  ii.  ay-2TI ; 
ISKii,  ill.  2H7-2!I1.  :t:i:!i  lliilew,  Dmot  liii-Ili.''liniiiin.  ii.  OTI- 
4111;  Griliz.  Gcvli.  M  cd..  iv.  Sffl  cl  ,-r.,..  27n-272:  I).  llnlT- 
mann.  Mar  Samuel.  Leipsic.  187:i:  Sietrimmd  Ft's.skT.  Mar 
SamtieUler  liedeidendnte  A  mma.  Unlle.  1S7!I;  Kelix  Kanter, 
liritr/tgc  z%ir  Kenntniss  ties  Rechtsstii^lems  uml  ilir  Klhih 
Mar Samucl.i,  lii'ni,  ISiW;  Bucher,  An.  Bab.  .1  m<ir.,  jii'-  :i7-4-5. 
w.  n.  J    /.   I-i- 


SAMUEL     AND    YATES :     Names    of    two 

families  which  led  the  congr<-gation  of  Liverpool. 
England,  in  the  early  part  of  Ihe  nineteenth  cen 
tuiy.  Tliey  trace  their  descent  ou  the  one  side  to 
one  Ralph  Samuel,  who  was  boru  probably  at  Stre- 
litz,  possibly  at  Kissingen,  Nov.  22,  1738.  and  on 
the  other  to  Samuel  Yates,  also  of  Strelitz,  who 
married  Martha  Abrahams;  the  latter's  mother  was 
one  Martha  Haynes  (daughter  of  a  Dorsetshire 
farmer),  who  eloped  and  became  a  Jewess.  A 
bi-other  of  Samuel  Yates  married  a  sister  of  Polly 
Levy,  and  the  latter  married  Ralph  Samuel;  the 
sisters  Levy  were  connected  with  the  chief  Asb- 
kenazic  family  of  J.,oud(m  that  foiuided  the  Great 
Synagogue.  Three  daughters  of  Samuel  Yates 
married  three  sons  of  Ralph  Samuel,  and  thus 
constituted  a  combined  family,  some  of  the  later 
members  of  which  adopted  the  name  of  Yates.  For 
chart  of  the  Samuel  and  Yates  pedigree  see  pages 
32  and  33. 

Two  members  of  the  family  are  in  the  British 
Parliament :  Herbert  Samuel,  born  1870;  educated 
at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  lie  was  secretary  of  the 
Home  Counties  Liberal  Fedeialion  from  189.")  to  1902. 
In  Parliament  he  .sat  for  the  Cleveland  Division  of 
the  North  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  Nov.,  1902.  He 
wrote  "  Libei'alism:  Its  Principles  and  Proposals" 
(London,  1902).  Stuart  M.  Samuel,  born  Oct. 
24,  18.5G;  educated  at  Liverpool  Institute  and  Uni- 
versity College  School.  He  is  president  of  the  Home 
for  Jewish  Incurables,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Jewish  Workingmen's  Club.  He  represented  Tower 
Hamlets  (Whitechapel  Division)  in  1900. 

BiBr.iotiRAriiY  :  L.  Wolf,  Histnru  anil  (leneahtdn  nf  the  Jew- 
ixh  Families  nf  Yatcxand  Samuel  af  Livcrpoal  (privately 
printed,  London,  1901);   Jewifli  Ycar-Buok,  1904-5. 

J. 
SAMUEL  ZARFATI  :  Couit  physician  to  the 
popes  AUxaiiilcr  VI.  and  Julius  II. ;  died  about  1519. 
The  name  "  Zarfati  "  indicates  that  Samuel  was  a  na 
live  of  France,  and  as  he  was  ju-obably  from  south- 
ern France  he  is  called  by  Burchard  "the  Spanish 
rabbi,  physician  of  the  pope  "  ("  Notices  et  Extraits 
di'S  .Mantisci'its,"  i.  124).  At  the  coi'ouation  of  Pope 
Julius  II.,  Samuel  pi-esentcd  the  petition  of  the.Jews 
for  the  continuance  of  their  privileges,  making  a 
solemn  speech.  By  a  bull  of  Jlaj'  14,  l.")04,  Samuel 
himself  was  confii'med  in  the  rights  pi-eviously  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  Alexander  VI.  He  was  thus 
appointed  court  physician  of  Julius  II.,  gninted  the 
privilege  of  attending  Chiistian  patients,  freed  from 
the  obligation  of  wearing  tiie  Jews'  badge,  and  taken 
with  his  entile  family  under  the  immediate  protec 
lion  of  the  pope.  On  account  of  his  property  in 
France  be  also  obtained  letters  of  protection  atul  safe 
conduct  from  Louis  XII.  Samuel  was  an  unusu- 
ally skilful  physician,  and  the  pope  relied  more  upon 
him  than  upon  his  (Jhristian  physicians.  On  Aug. 
17,  1511,  the  pope  fell  seriously  ill,  and  his  physi 
cians,  with  theexccptionof  Samuel,  pronoimced  him 
dead.  Samuel's  opinion  proved  correct,  and  the 
])ope  lived  two  years  longer.  Tliere  exist  certain 
calendar-tables  in  Hebrew  the  author  of  which  is  a 
Samuel  Zarfati  (Neubauer."Cat.  Bodl  Hebr.  MSS." 
No.  2255,  2i,  but  they  may  belong  to  the  printer 
Samuel  Zarfati  of  Rome,  who  lived  about  the  mid 
die  of  the  sixteenth  cenlurv. 


Samuelson 
San  Autouio 
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niBI.iocRAriiY:  Laiidiiii,  (IcrlLdrr  .niilhcUeii  Afnte.  p.  ffi: 
Voifclsii-in  aiKl  Rifamjlrsrli.  iler  .linliii  li>  lt<im.  u.  ii<~.\f\. 
x:t  S"c  IWrWluT.lir^ih.ilii-.liiil,  II  in  /I'mii.  vol.  ii..  piirll.  p.  IJ. 

,,  .M.  Ski,. 

SAMUELSON,  SIR  BEBNHABD  :  Englisli 
nuTclmiil  1111(1  |)(iliiici:iii;  liciniat  IjiviTpodl  Kov.  23, 
1820:  ilicil  .Miiy  ll>.  1!)().").  .Vftcr  sciviiig  an  apprcn- 
licfsliip  in  a  gciuial  lucicliant's  ollice  in  Livtrpool 
(l«:i.")-ll),  lie  was  plaiid  in  cliartfc;  of  tlic  Couliiicn- 
tal  tiaiisaclidiis  iif  Sharp.  Stewart,  it  Co..  ciigi- 
ncirs  orjMaiicliestcr  (184'2-4.")).  Ho  eslablislicil  rail- 
way worUs  in  Tours.  Franco  (l.S4(i-4S),  puroliascd 
tlio'  Ajirioulliiral  liiiph'iiiont  Works  of  IJanbury 
(1849),  and  croctcd  blast -furnaces  at  .Miildlosborougli 
(18.J4),  to  wliicli  lio  later  added  collieries  and  iron- 
stone Iliinos  {Ks7'.2-80).  Ho  was  a  nienilier  of  I'arlia 
niont  for  IJanbury  in  18,')'.).  and  from  18(i.5  to  ISS."). 
and  for  Nortb  O.xfordsliiro  from  188.")  to  189."),  and 
was  appointed  on  tlio  lioyal  Comniission  of  Tecli- 
ni(|uc  anil  Education  in  1881,  of  wliioli  he  became 
chairman.  Ho  early  severed  his  connection  with 
.Iiidaisin. 
nmi.ioiiitAPiiv:  iniiiV  ll'/ei,  liKI."). 

SAMUELY,  NATHAN:  Austrian  glietto  poet: 
liorn  in  Sliy,  lialioia,  184(i.  At  the  ageof  sevont(;on 
ho  published  a  story  in  Hebrew  entitled  "  Shewa 
Shaboses,"  which  he  followed  by  a  second,  "  Sofat 
Ne'omanim,"  and  two  volumes  of  Hebrew  poems, 
"Kenaf  I{onanim,"the  subjectsbeing  taken  from  old 
Jewish  liistury.  A  succession  of  his  German  pro- 
ductions which  appeared  later  was  due  to  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Gorman  poet  iMoritz  Rajioport. 
In  1880  apix-ared  at  Loipsic  the  first  volume  of  Sam- 
uely's  "Culturbilder  ":  the  second  was  published 
live  years  afterward.  This  work  consists  of  stories 
of  Jewish  life  in  Galicia,  and  has  been  transhited 
into  many  modern  languages.  "  Zwi.sehon  Licht  und 
Finsterniss,"a  longorstory,  was  pulilished  at  Vienna 
in  l.'<89.  The  followiiigsh(n-t  stories  wore  jjublished 
in  Berlin:  "AusDunklon  Tagon,"  "Zw-ischon  Ham 
mer  und  Ainl)os,"  "  Eine  Traurige  Eriiineruug" 
(1896).  "Macht  fiir  ,Maclit,""I)ie  Kekrutiruug."  In 
191)3  appeared  "Alt  Ijomberg,"  a  historical  sketch. 
A  story  in  three  volumes,  "  .Nureiu  Bischen  AVasser," 
is  the  most  recent  of  his  works. 

In  the  meantime  a  few  Hebrew  books  by  Samuely 
were  published,  among  them  "  Min  ha  Hayyim,"  in 
five  small  volumes  (Warsaw),  and  '•  I'arzutim  "  {!/>.). 

S. 

SAMUN,  JOSEPH  HAYYIM  IBN :  Italian 
Talinudisl  :  livi^d  at  J.eghiirn  in  thiM'ightei'iith  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  Ho  was  the  author  of  "  'Edut 
l)i-Yohosef "  (Leghorn.  1800),  in  two  volumes,  the 
lirst  containing  novella;  on  the  Talmudioal  treati.se 
Baba  Mczi'a,  and  the  second  a  collection  of  re- 
sponsa.  To  the  work  is  appended  "Lekah  Tob," 
containing  novelise  and  responsa  by  the  author's  son 
Shom  Tob,  rabbi  of  Leghorn  (comp.  Stoinschneider, 
••C:at.  iiodl."  col.  2,533;  iMortara,  "Indice,"  p.  38). 
BlBLiociniMiv  :  Furst,  mill.  Jud.  ili.  231 ;  Benjacot),  Ozitr  Iki- 

Sffitrihu  p.  ■*:«>. 

K,  c.  I.   Bu. 

SAN   ANTONIO:    Larg.'st    city  in   Texas; 
founded   by    the  Spaniards  in  1718.     Jews  first  set- 
tled there  in  18,54.  when  the  ceniotery  was  founded. 
The  Reform  congregation  Beth-El  was  organized 
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May  31.  18T4,  alllioiigli  pivliniiiiary  meetings  bad 
been  held  tWD  yeans  earlier,  and  the  Hrst  serviee  was 
held  at  the  limne  of  Al)raliain  Munis,  Noilli  Flores 
street.  Ground  was  piirebascd  in  Travis  Park  and 
a  .synagdgue  ereeted.  In  1903  a  more  comniodions 
building  was  erected  on  tlie  old  site.  Tlie  follow- 
ing rabbis  have  served  the  congregation;  15.  K. 
Jacobs,  I.  Lewintbal,  >I.  P.  Jaoob.son,  II.  Elkin,  and 
Samuel   .Marks  (I  be  [iresenl,  lUUo.  ineumlient). 

Tbe  Hebrew  Benevolent  Association  was  organ- 
ized in  I8.06.  and  reorganized  in  1866;  in  1885  the 
name  of  the  society  was  changed  to  Jlouteliore 
Benevolent  As.sociation.  There  is  also  a  Ladies' 
Hebrew  Benevolent  Association  in  active  operation. 
An  Orthodox  congregation  was  founded  June  1, 
1890,  with  a  membership  of  43.  After  it  had  met 
for  eight  yeais  in  jirivate  houses  the  present  syna- 
gogue on  Dwyer  avenue  was  ereeted.  Edar  Lodge, 
Ko.  211,  I.  O."  B.  B.,  was  organized  June  24,  1874. 

San  Autouio  has  been  the  center  of  a  uund)er  of 
Te.\o-Mcxican  conflicts.  Moses  Albert  Levi,  as  sur- 
geon-general in  Sam  Houston's  army,  was  ])resent 
at  the  storming  of  the  Alamo  by  the  Texans  in  Dec, 
183.").  Colonel  Johnson's  rejiort  of  the  capture  of 
San  Antonio,  Dec.  5,  183.5.  says;  "  Doctors  Levi  and 
Pollard  deserve  my  warmest  praise  for  their  unre- 
mitting attention  and  assiduity  "  (II.  Cohen,  "Settle- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  Texas,"  in  "Pnbl.  Am.  Jew. 
Hist.  Soc."  1894,  p.  151;  Baker,  "Scrap-Book  of 
Texas").  Upon  the  monument  erected  in  Austin 
to  the  memory  of  the  heroes  of  the  Alamo,  wlio  jier- 
ished  Jlareh  6,  1836,  is  the  name  of  A.  Wolf  (W. 
Corner,  "San  Antonio."  p.  124).  Simon  Wolf,  in 
"The  Jew  as  Patriot.  Soldier,  and  Citizen  "  (pp.  384- 
388),  gives  the  names  of  Jews  who  were  among  tbe 
recruits  from  San  Antonio  in  the  Confederate  army. 

Members  of  the  San  Antonio  community  have  been 
prominent  in  civil  life:  Alexander  Nordhaus  wasfor 
seven  years  justice  of  the  peace;  II.  Silva  Ileimann, 
L.  Zork,  A.  Lewy,  and  Alexander  Michael  have  been 
aldermen;  John  Rosenheimer,  county  judge;  S.  ('. 
Eldridge,  attorney  and  counselor  at  law,  member 
and  secretary  of  the  Democratic  Executive  Com- 
nuttee.  Constance  Pessels  (Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University)  holds  the  chair  of  English  in  San  An- 
tonio high  school.  Dr.  Burg  (M.D.,  Vienna)  is 
prominent  in  communal  alfairs;  Nat.  M.  Washer  is 
pre.siiient  of  the  Beth-El  congregation,  and  upon 
President  Roosevelt's  visit  to  San  Antcmio,  April  7, 
1905.  was  chosen  by  lb(^  citizens  to  make  a  presenta- 
tion address;  and  the  Oppeiiheinier  brotbersand  the 
llallT  brothers  are  iirominent  as  bankers  ami  mer- 
chants. 

San  Antonio  lias  a  population  of  .53,321,  of  whom 
1,300  are  Jews. 

BiBLi()i;riAPriY :  H.  Colien,  !<r.ttUinrnl.  tif  the  Jctm  in  Texan, 
in  Publ.  ^/n.  JcwJ.  Hi«(.  .Soc  1894,  pp.  i:i9-l;)fi;  Anicrica}! 
JcvMh  Year  Book.  51)61  (1900-1).  i^p.  I•,l:-^;1S. 

.^.  H.   C. 

SAN  DANIELE  DEL  FRI'ULI :  Italian 
town,  near  Udine.  Abo'.ii  I6OO  two  brothers  named 
Luz^.atto  established  themselves  here,  a  descendant 
of  one  of  whom  was  Hezekiah,  the  father  of  Samuel 
David  Luzzatto.  Tbe  enactment  of  1777  renewed 
the  right  of  the  Jews  to  live  in  Venice,  though 
with  many  obnoxious  restrictions.     According  to  a 


Hebrew  document  of  the  time,  they  were  forbidden 
to  live  in  the  villages  of  the  state,  because  of  ihe 
([uarrels  between  the  native  and  the  foreign  Jews  at 
Venice.  The  conununity  of  San  Daniele,  like  many 
others,  was  subse(iuently  dissolved,  and  Hezekiah 
Luzzatto,  wlio  was  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  went 
with  his  familv  to  Triest. 
s.  ■  0.  J. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  :  Principal  city  of  Califor- 
nia; chief  eonmiereial  city  of  the  Pacitie  coast.  The 
name  of  San  Francisco  was  given  to  the  village  of 
Verba  Buena  by  Washington  Hartlett,  who,  through 
his  mother,  a  Jewess  boin  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  was 
connected  with  the  leadingPortugue.se  Jewish  fam- 
ilies of  the  South  ("  California  Star,"  Jan.  30,  1847; 
Hittel,  "Hist,  of  California,"  ii.  596  it  ««;.).  As 
early  as  1836  American  settlers  appeared  on  the 
peninsula.  Whether  any  Jews  were 
Early        among  them  is  not  known,  though  it 

Settlers,  is  prol)able  (see  LiotUKSDouKK,  Wii.i.- 
i-v.\i).  The  descendants  of  Raphael 
and  Benjamin  Fi-sber  state  that  these  brothers  were 
merchants  in  San  Francisco  in  1847,  and  that  sub- 
sequentl}'  they  returned  to  their  native  city  of 
ICempeu.  Prussia.  The  year  1849  saw  a  considera- 
ble uumberof  Jewscollected  in  San  Francisco,  some 
of  whom  entered  tbe  Golden  Gate  on  the  first  Pacitie 
mail-steamer,  in  February,  1849.  The  roll  of  the 
Societj'  of  California  Pioneers,  however,  which  con- 
tains only  names  of  "  forty-niners,"  nieulionsbut  few 
Jews  besides  Louis  Gloss.  Tlie  Jews  arrived  over- 
land from  "tbe  States,"  and  by  sea  from  Europe 
and  Australia,  and  scattered  over  the  entire  gold- 
mining  region  (see  Cai.ifouni.v). 

The  beginnings  of  tbe  communal  life  of  the  Jews 
of  San  Francisco  date  from  thi^  autunm  of  1849, 


The  Broadway  Synagogue,  San  l-Yancisco. 

(Trom  aD  ol.l  drawlnj;.) 

though  many  of  the  details  are  oljseureil  in  tradi- 
tion. Among  the  "forty-niners"  were(|uitea  num- 
ber whose  names  subsequently  became  i)rominent  in 
the  judicial,  political,  and  commercial  history  of  tbe 
state.  Seligmaus,  Lazards,  Wormsers,  and  Glazieis. 
now  international  bankers  and  tinanciers.  were 
among  them.  To  these  may  be  added  the  names  of 
Chief   Justice  Solomon  Heydenpelut  and  Judge 
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Henry  A.  Lyons.  In  the  iiutiimn  of  1840,  toward 
llie  approach  of  tlie  holy  season,  tliere  were  cousid- 
eiabl3-niore  tluiu  one  hundred  Jews  in  the  new  city. 
About  fifty  assembled  on  the  Day  (jf  Atonement  in 
that  year  in  a  room  above  a  store  in  whieh  gold- 
dust  was  weiglied  ("Occident,"  vii.  480).  The  tradi- 
tion of  tlie  Slierilh  Israel  congregation,  collected 
from  the  statements  of  its  founders,  also  go  back  to 
an  Atonement  service  in  1S49,  held  in  a  tent,  pre- 
sided over  by  Hyam  Joseph,  and  led  by  Joel  Noah, 
a  bnjther  of  Major  jNIordecai  M.  Noah.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  two  principal  congregations  took 
place  about  the  same  time — the  summer  of  1S.")() — 
along  geographical  lines,  one  representing  the  Ger- 
man-Bavarian 
and  Ameriian 
elements,  the 
other  represent- 
ing the  Polish 
and  English  ele- 
ments, of  whieh 
latter  I.srael  Sol- 
omons was  the 
chief  represent- 
ative. The  cor- 
ner-stone of  the 
new  California 
street  syna- 
gogue of  the 
Sherith  Israi-1 
congregation 
bears  the  legend, 
"Organized  Au- 
gust, 1850." 
That  the  Ger- 
man congrega- 
t  i  o  n  ,  s  u  b  s  e  - 
(juently  known 
by  the  name  of 
Emanu-El,  was 
already  enjoy- 
ing a  corporate 

existence  in  July  or,  at  the  latest,  August,  1850, 
is  proved   l.y  the  contract,  dated  Sept.   1,  1850,  en- 
tered  into   l)y  Emanuel   J[.  Berg,   president,    "for 
Congregati(m  Emanu-El."  and  Loring  Bartlett,  Jr., 
in  the  presence  of  C.  Gilchrist,  for  the 
The  Two     renting  of  "a  certain  room  "  on  Bush 
Congrega-    street,  below  Montgomery  street.    The 
tions.         Emaiui-El  and  Sherith  Israel  congre- 
gations   probably    originated    in    thc^ 
two  "  minyanim  "  or  prayir-.services  held  on  Atone- 
ment Day,  1849.     Oidy  three  Jewesses  are  kno%vn 
to  have  attended  these  services. 

Cirtaiit  Jews  early  attained  distinction  in  San 
Francisco.  Abraham  C.  Lahatt  was  an  alderman 
as  early  as  1851.  Jo.seph  Shaimon,  an  English 
Jew,  was  county  treasurer  of  San  Francisco  in  the 
same  year.  In  1852  the  city  sent  Elkan  Heyden- 
feldt  and  Isaac  ('ar<loza  to  the  state  legislature. 
During  the  first  decade  of  the  California  common- 
wealth tlie  commercial  importance  of  the  Jewish 
community  Ixcanie  sufficient  to  change  the  date  of 
"collection  day "  whenever  it  fell  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement.  Early  in  1850  Emanuel  Hart  presented 
the  community  with  a  lot  for  a  cemetery.     "When 


Moriuuiy  CliapeJ  ot  tlie  Home  of  Peace  ami  Hills  oj  Eternity  Cemeteries, 
San  Fianeisco. 

(From  a  phulo^rutiLi.) 


many  of  the  adventurous  gold-diggers  returned  iin 
successful  from  the  lielils  !Uid  other  Jews  arrived 
from  the  East  and  Soulli  without  means,  August 
Ilelbing  and  Israel  Solomons  organized  the  Eureka 
Benevolent  Association  and  I  be  First  Hebrew  Benev- 
olent Association,  both  ilating  from  Sept.,  1850.  It 
was  not  until  1854  tliat  the  two  congregations  were 
prei)ared  to  consecrate  their  houses  of  worship,  both 
having  been  made  ready  for  the  autumn  holy  days 
of  that  year.  Dr.  Julius  Eckniann,  first  rabbi  of  the 
Congregation  Emanu-El,  oHiciated  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  both  the  Broadway  (Emanu-El)  and  the 
Stockton  street  (Sherith  Israel)  synagogue. 

The   organization  of  the  Hebrew  Young  Men's 

Literary  and 
Benevolent  As 
sociation  took 
place  in  Oct., 
1855,  under  the 
inspiration  of 
Dr.  Eckmanu, 
who  in  1854  had 
organized  the 
first  Sabbath- 
school  (Emanu- 
El).  Dr.  Eck- 
niann founded 
also  in  1855  the 
first  Jewish  jour- 
nal to  appear  on 
the  Pacific  coast, 
the  "Gleaner." 
This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the 
"  Voice  of  Is- 
rael "  (H.  M. 
Bien,  L.  L.  Dcn- 
nery),  and  sub- 
sequently by  the 
"Jewish  Messen- 
ger of  the  Paci- 
fic" (H.M  Bien). 
The  Independent  Older  B'nai  B'rith  was  intro- 
duced into  the  city  of  San  Francisco  by  Lewis  Abra- 
ham, afterward  of  Washington,- 1)  C.  (1855).  The 
first  lodge  was  named  (Jphir,  No.  21,  and  was  then 
composed  of  tlie  leading  Hebrews  of  San  Francisco. 
Grand  Lodge  No.  5  was  organized  by  Baruch  Roths- 
child in  1863,  Jacob  Greenebaum  of  Sacramento 
beingitsfirstpresident("Menorah."iii.  40T-408).  In 
1857  the  Ilebra  Bikkur  Holim  uKaddisha  was  organ- 
ized "  to  assist  needy  and  si(  k  brethren  with  doctor, 
medicine,  attendance,  and  all  necessaries  in  cases  of 
disease."  This  society  is  still  in  existence.  Jews 
were  among  the  membi'is  of  the  Vi.gilance  Commit- 
tee and  the  fire  companies  (Hittel,  /.<•). 

In  1860  the  Reform  movement  reached  San  Fi-an- 
cisco.     During  the  first  decade  of  the  existence  of  the 
Congregation  Emanu-El  it  had  adhered 
Introduc-    to  the  miiihag  in  vogue  among  German 
tion         congregations,  in  contradistinction  to 
of  Reform   the  Sherith  Israel  congregation,  which 
Ritual.       worshiped    according   to   the   Anglo- 
Polish  ininhag.      The  Emanu-El  con- 
gregation, however,  always  remaining  in  touch  with 
Eastern  thought,  availed  itself  of  the  advent  of  I)r. 


Sau  Francisco 
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Elkan  t:iilui  (June,  1860;  il.  Marcli  11,  18«9)  lo  insti- 
tute reforms.  At  first  these  were  slight  and  uniin- 
portimt;  they  were  attended,  nevertheless,  by  con- 
siderable friction,  which  resulte<l  in  18G-i  in  the 
secession  of  a  large  clement  of  tlie  membership  and 
the  organization  of  the  Ohaliai  iShalome  congrega- 
tion, which  afterward  invited  All)ert  Siegfried  Bi;t- 
TEI.IIF.IM  to  I)ccome  its  ralilii.  Despite  this  defection 
the  Emanii-El  congregation  continued  to  flonrish, 
and  on  March  2:!,  186G,  dedicated  a  new  synagogue 
on  Sutter  street.  The  Sherith  Israel  congregation, 
likewise  finding  its  accommodations  too  limited, 
erected  the  Taylor  street  synagogue,  and  in  1904 
laid  the  corner-stoiicof  a  new  building  on  California 


San  Francisco  have  organized  two  other  important 
societies — the  Emauu-El  Sisterhood  and  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Women.  Altogether,  there  are  69  local 
Jewish  institutions  in  Sau  Francisco,  including  the 
Mount  Ziou  Hospital  (organized  1888)  and  11  lodges 
of  the  I.  O.  1!.  H. 

There  are  many  Jews  among  the  leading  bankers, 
merchants,  and  manufacturers  of  San  Francisco. 
The  Nevada  National,  Anglo-Californian,  and  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  American  banks  are  under  Jewish 
control.  Jews  furnish  a  considerable  percentage  of 
the  student  bodies  of  the  two  universities,  and  as  a 
result  the)'  are  becoming  prominent  in  the  legal, 
journalistic,     engini  criiiii.    and    other    professions. 


Interior  of  the  Sutter  .Street  Synagogue,  San  Francisco. 

(From  a  photo^ajth.) 


street.  For  many  years  II.  A.  Henry  and  Henry  Vi- 
daver  filled  the  rabbinical  olticc  in  this  congregation, 
the  present  (1905)  rabbi  of  which  is  Jacob  Nieto. 

In  1874  the  Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  and 
Home  Society  was  organized,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Elkau  Colin;  it  supports  over  200  orphans 
and  40  a.ired.  Samuel  Wolf  Levy  has  been  its  presi- 
dent since  1874. 

The  Jewish  congregations  in  San  Francisco  num- 
ber ten :  Euuinu-El,  Sherith  Israel,  Beth  Israel,  and 
Ohabai  Shalome  (Reform,  or  moderate  Reform); 
Sha'are   Ilesed    and    Keneseth   Lsrael 

Present      (Orthodox):  and  four  smaller  congre- 

Coudition.    gations    organized    on    geographical 

lines.      The   benevolent   societies  are 

numerous.    Besides  the  Eureka  Benevolent  and  First 

Hebrew  Benevolent  societies,  the  Jewish  women  of 


The  growth  of  the  Jewish  population  has  been  uni- 
form with  the  general  development  of  the  city. 
From  barely  100  in  1849  it  reached  17,,500  in  1895; 
in  1905  it  exceeded  20,000.  The  total  population  is 
440,000. 

Bibliography  :  Hittel,  Histnry  of  Calif nrnin  :  Marlcens,  The 
HehrfAca  in  America;  V()orsanp:er,  Chranicicn  <tf  Kmanu- 
El;  idem.  ,1  Fiw  Chiii'lirtt  fr/nn  the  History  of  the  Jews 
of  thr  Faril/r  I'oast,  in  Amtricaft  Jews'  AnnuaU  5649; 
Pacilie  Hrhnir  Annual,  vols.  1.  and  ii. 

.\.  ■  J.  V. 

SAN  JOSE.  See  South  and  Centrai,  Amer- 
ica. 

SAN  MABINO  :  Ancient  republic  of  central 
Italy;  situated  not  far  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  and 
founded  in  the  fourth  century  by  the  Dalmatian  Mari- 
nus.     The   first   mention   of  Jews  here  dates  from 
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the  second  lialf  of  the  foiirteeutli  cc-nturj-,  when  the 
statutes  concerning  deljtors  and  usurers  point  with 
Mnmistnkalile  clearness  to  the  business  transac- 
tions of  Jews,  and  wlien  one  Emanuele  of  Kiniini 
lent  money  in  San  JIarino  (lo69).  In  1442  Count 
Guidantouio  of  Jlontefeltro  recommends  "to  the 
care  of  the  captains  regent  tlie  Jews  who  transact 
business  in  San  Marino."  Jlentiou  is  made  of  a 
Jewisli  thief  (UoS),  (jf  an  allegeil  or  suspected  trai- 
tor, and  of  a  dispenser  of  counterfeit  coin  (1459); 
also  of  a  banker,  Muset  to,  who  furnished  the  regency 
with  ready  cash  to  meet  the  expenses  entailed  by 
the  visit  of  princely  guests  to  the  republic  ( 1462). 
Several  other  Jewish  names  are  recorded  in  otficial 
documents  of  the  lifteenth  century  ;  and  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century  documents  regard- 
ing Jews  are  so  numerous  as  to  fully  justify  the 
inference  tliat  a  Jewish  conununity  existed  in  San 
Marino.  Measures  and  resolutions  regarding  the 
Jews  and  their  trades  were  repeatedly  passed  by  the 
government  in  the  sixteentli  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries. Tlie  Jews  were  ordered  to  wear  sijccial  badges 
and  to  submit  to  certain  restrictions;  but  official 
]notecti(m  and  consideration  were  granted  to  them. 

Two  letters  from  the  aldermen  of  San  Leo  (1537) 
and  San  Arcangelo(  1546).  announcing  the  conversion 
to  Catholicism  of  two  poor  Jews,  are  found  in  the 
arcliives. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  Jews  often  requested 
the  government  to  assist  them  in  disposing  of  the 
pledges  deposited  at  their  "'banchi,"  a  term  of  two 
months  being  generally  assigned  for  redemption. 
In  later  centuries  tlie  importance  and  number  of  th(! 
Jews  in  San  Marino  steadily  diminished,  doubtless 
in  consequence  of  the  institution  of  public  pawn- 
liroUing  establishments  and  the  general  modification 
of  public  economics. 

Bibliography:  Original  ducimients  in  the  government  ar- 
chives at  San  Marino :  C.  Malagiila,  L'Arvliifi'i  Goventativ<i 
iWla  Repulthlica  t_U  S.  Marini>^  Boiopna,  l.s.Sti;  A.  A.  Ber- 
nardv,  Cartetiui  •'^O"  Marinexi  del  Sccofo  XT.  in  Anli. 
St'irien  Italiana,  Dlsp.  3a,  1900;  Frammenti  Sati  Marincsi 
e  FeUrcschi.  1902-J. 
D  A.  A.  B. 

SAN  MILLAN  DE  la  COGOLLA  :  Local- 
ity in  Spain,  not  far  from  Najera,  with  a  famous 
convent  of  great  antiquity.  Jews  were  living  here 
as  early  as  at  Najera,  and  they  suffered  greatly  in 
the  civil  war  between  D.  Pedro  and  D.  Henry  de 
Trastainara.  On  Oct.  15,  1369,  at  the  request  of  the 
directors  of  the  small  aljama  of  San  Millan,  whose 
cause  was  advocated  by  "certain  Jews  who  were 
received  at  court,"  Henry  II.  of  Castile  ordered  that 
"the  Christian  men  and  women  and  the  Jloorish 
men  and  women"  should  immediately  discharge  all 
their  debts  to  the  Jews,  "that  the  last-named  might 
be  able  to  pay  their  taxes  tlie  more  piomptly."  On 
Sept.  10,  13T1,  however,  the  king  released  the  abbot 
and  all  the  monks  of  San  Milltin  from  whatever 
debts  they  had  contracted  with  the  Jews  since  the 
battle  of  Xajera. 
BiBi.HKiKAiMiv;  BnJetin  Acad.  HLst.  .xxxi.x.  i">.5  *f  stui. 

s.  M.  K. 

SAN  SALVADOR.     See  South  and  Central 

Amkiuca- 

SANA'A.     See  Yemen. 


SANBALLAT  :  One  of  the  chief  opponents  of 
Nehemiah  when  he  was  building  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem and  carrying  out  his  reforms  among  the 
Jews.  "Sauballat,"  according  to  Sayce  (in  Has- 
tings, "Diet.  Bible,"  «.f.),  is  connected  with  the 
Assyrian  "Sinballidh,"  and  means  "Sin  has  vivi- 
fied." He  was  called  also  "the  Iloronite,"  and  was 
as.sociated  with  Tobiali  the  Ammonite  and  Gesliem 
the  Arabian  (Neh.  ii.  19,  iv.  7).  But  his  home  was 
evidently  at  Samaria,  from  whatever  "  Horon  "  he 
may  liave  come. 

The  first  arrival  at  Jerusalem  of  Nebemiah  and 
his  escort  aroused  the  sleeping  enmity  of  these  op- 
ponents of  the  Jews.  They  were  grieved  (ib.  ii.  10) 
that  the  welfare  of  the  Jews  should  be  fostered. 
When  Nehemiah  actually  disclosed  his  intention  of 
building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  they  laughed  him 
to  scorn  {ib.  ii.  19),  and  said,  "  Will  ye  rebel  against 
the  king?"  Nehemiah  resented  their  insinuation, 
and  gave  them  to  understand  that  they  had  no  right 
in  Jerusalem,  nor  any  interest  in  its  affairs.  As  .soon 
as  Sanballat  and  his  as.sociates  heard  that  Nehemiah 
and  the  Jews  were  actually  building  the  walls,  they 
were  angry  (ib.  iv.  1-3) ;  and  Sanballat  adilressed 
the  army  of  Samaria  with  a  contemptuous  reference 
to  "these  feeble  .lews."  Tobiali  appeased  him  by 
saying  that  a  jackal  climbing  on  the  wall  the}-  were 
building  would  break  it  down.  Nehemiah  and  his 
builders,  the  Jews,  vigorously  hurried  the  work, 
while  Sanballat  and  his  associates  organized  their 
forces  to  fight  against  Jerusalem  (ib.  iv.  8).  Nehe 
miah  prepared  to  meet  the  opposition  and  continued 
the  work  on  the  walls.  Five  different  times  San- 
ballat and  his  confederates  challengeil  Nebemiah  and 
the  .lews  to  meet  them  in  battle  in  the  plain  of  Ono 
(ih.  vi.  1-7).  Nehemiah  was  cijual  to  the  emergency 
and  attended  strictly  to  his  work.  Then  Sanballat, 
with  Jews  in  Jerusalem  who  were  his  confeder- 
ates, attempted  to  entrap  Nehemiah  in  the  Temple 
(ii.  vi.  10-13);  but  the  scheme  failed.  These  treach- 
erous Jews,  however,  kept  Sanballat  and  Tobiah  in- 
formed as  to  the  progress  of  the  work  in  Jerusalem. 
Nehemiah's  far-sighted  policy  and  his  shrewdness 
kept  him  out  of  the  hands  of  these  neighbor-foes. 
In  his  reforms,  so  effectively  carried  out,  he  discov- 
ered that  one  of  the  grandsons  of  the  high  priest 
Eliashib  had  married  a  daughter  of  this  Sanballat, 
and  was  thus  son-in-law  of  the  chief  enemy  of  the 
Jews  (ib.  xiii.  28).  The  high  priest  was  driven  out 
of  Jerusalem  on  the  ground  that  he  had  defiled  the 
priesthood. 

Josepbus  ("Ant."  xi.  7,  ^  2)  gives  a  different 
story,  placing  Sanballat  later  on  in  Persian  history, 
during  the  reign  of  Darius  Codomannus.  His  story 
is  jirobably  a  traditional  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Temple  on  ^It.  Gerizim. 

.1.  I     M.   P 

SANCHEZ  (SANCHES),  ANTONIO  RI- 
BEIRO :  Kussian  court  physician:  born  1699;  died 
in  Paris  1788;  member  of  a  Jlanino  family  of  Peoa- 
macor,  district  of  Castello  Branca,  Portugal.  San- 
chez, with  many  coreligionists,  escaped  from  the 
persecutions  in  Portugal  and  went  to  Holland, 
where  he  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Leyden.  There  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  his 
professor,  the  eiuinent  physician  Herman  Boerhaave, 
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who  formed  a  vi'iy  high  opinion  of  Siuitlirz's  abil- 
ity. When  Empress  Anna  Ivaiiovna  of  Hussia  re 
(juested  Boerliaave(1731)  to  send  her  a  learned  physi 
cian  who  would  he  com])etent  to  act  as  Ixr  meilieal 
adviser,  he  reeoniinended  Sanchez,  who  entered  her 
service  the  same  year.  The  empress  was  .so  pleased 
with  Sanchez  that  she  appointed  him  chief  phy- 
sician of  the  Cadets;  anil  soon  after  he  was  elected 
nietnher  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science.  In 
1740,  after  the  death  of  Anna  Ivanovna,  Sanchez 
was  aiipointed.  Iiy  the  rej^ent  Anna  Leo])oldovna, 
physician  to  the  young  prime  Ivan  Antonovich.  She 
had  sucheontidence  in  him  that  even  from  Kifia  she 
sent  to  him  for  examination  the  iirescriptions  of  the 
atteudinj;  physicians. 

At  this  lime  Sanchez  had  a  lar,i,'e  practise  ami 
many  inliuential  friends  in  St.  Petersburg;.  He  de- 
voted his  leisure  hours  to  study,  ami  accumidated  a 
valuable  collection  of  medical  works.  When  the 
regency  of  Anna  Lcopokiovna  ended,  in  1741,  and 
many  statesmen  and  courtiers  were  replaced,  Sanchez 
was  retained  as  physician  to  the  empress  Elizabi'th 
Petrovna.  He  enjoyed  her  favor,  and  maintained  his 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  sUilfid  physicians  in 
Europe.  In  1744  Sanchez  attended  the  princess 
Sophia  Augusta,  afterward  Empress  Catherine  II., 
and,  according  to  the  statement  in  her  "  ]yiemoirs," 
saved  her  from  a  dangerous  illness.  He  was  then 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  councilor  of  state. 

Three  years  later  Sanchez  was  suddenly  ordered  to 
resign  and  to  leave  St.  Petersburg.  Officially  he  re- 
ceived his  conge  on  account  of  illness.  In  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  resignation  Elizabeth  praises  his 
great  skill  as  a  physician  and  the  honesty  with 
which  he  had  discharged  his  duties.  Sanchez's  dis- 
missal astonished  the  court  circle,  especially  as  he 
was  known  never  to  have  interfered  in  politics.  He 
hastened  to  sell  his  properly,  and  then  went  to  Paris. 
His  library,  purchased  by  the  empress,  greatly  en- 
riched the  medical  department  of  the  imperial  li- 
brary. The  mj-stery  of  his  dismissal  gave  Sanchez 
no  rest,  and  .soon  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  wrote 
to  the  president  of  the  Imperial  Academy  <if  Science, 
Count  K.  G.  Haztimovski,  asking  for  an  explana- 
tion. The  latter,  in  turn,  wrote  to  the  chancellor 
Bestyuzliev;  and  from  both  letters  it  appears  that 
the  only  reason  for  Sanchez's  discharge  was  the  fact 
that  the  empress,  who  hated  the  Jews,  had  been  told 
that  he  professed  Judaism. 

When  Sanchez  learned  this  he  resigned  himself 
to  the  situation,  and  again  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  and  practise  of  medicine.  He  became  very 
popular  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  Paris;  but  work 
among  the  poor,  whom  he  treated  gratuitously, 
ruined  both  his  health  and  his  finances.  Some  of  the 
Russian  dignitaiies.  who  corresponded  with  him, 
considered  it  their  duty  to  aid  him ;  and  Catherine 
II.  was  induced  to  grant  him  a  life  pension  of  l.OUO 
rubles  annually  (1762). 

Sanchez  was  the  first  medical  writer  to  acquaint 
the  physicians  of  Europe  with  the  medical  value  of 
the  Russian  vapor-baths,  through  his  work  "  De 
Cura  Variolarum  Vaporarii  Ope  apud  Rnssos  "  (Rus- 
sian transl.  "OParnykh  Rossiskikh  Ranyakh,"  St. 
Petersburg,  1770).  He  was  the  author  also  of  "Sur 
rOrigine  dc  la  Maladie  Venerienne  "  (Lisbon,  1750). 


BinLUHUtAPnv ;   Riehter,  Getich.  ilcr  Mciliciii  iti   niiHslmiil, 
vol.  lit.,  iiiixxim  :  Ki(.v</(i  Avkhir.  imi.  p.  ;Mi ;  ISTI),  p.  280; 
Ilinnvihl.  \!^^.  N'l.  Ii;. 
11    i;  M.   R. 

SANCHO  (SANDJE  <.r  SHANGI) :  Family 
name  of  fre(|iient  occurrence  among  Oriental  Span- 
ish Jews,  anil  borne  by  several  w  riteis. 

Abraham  ben  Ephraim  Sancho :  Turkish 
physician  and  Hebrew  poit ;  livid  at  Constantinople 
in  the  fifteenth  and  si.vteeiilh  centuries.  Sancho 
composed  poems  particularly  in  praise  of  certain 
authors;  for  instance,  Solomon  Alkabiz's  "Shoresh 
Vishai  "  (Constantinople,  l.")0'i)  hasat  the  end  a  poem 
by  Sancho,  and  Kimhi's  "  Miklol  "  and  "  Shorashim  " 
also  include  poems  by  Sancho  in  praise  of  these 
works.  Sanclio  himself  is  praised  by  Bezaleel  Ash- 
kenazi  (Responsa,  No.  14). 
HIBI.IOKRAIMIY  :  Mkhael,  dr  li<i-J)ttiiilini,  No.  .IT. 

K.  C.  U.   Sf.I,. 

Eliezer  ben  Sancho:  Turkish  rabbinical  author; 
lived  at  Conslaiitiuople  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Joseph  ICas- 
sabi,  anil  in  collaboration  with  his  brother  Jacob 
wrote  several  works,  which  were  nearly  all  destroyed 
by  fire,  only  one,  the  "  Oat  wa-Din,"  a  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch,  being  preserved. 

Bibi.iO(;r,\phv  :  Azuiai.  Slirni  ha-Oedftlim.  s.v. 
I-.,  c.  M.  Fk. 

Ephraim  ben  Sancho :  Spanish  Talmudie  scholar 

and  poleniisi  ;  nourished  in  Aragon  in  the  twelfth 

century.     Pedro  the  Great.  King  of  Aragnn.  invited 

him   to  take  part  in  a  disputation  with  a  certain 

Nicholas  de  Videncia  (mentioned  by  J.  R.  de  Castro 

in   "Bibliotheca   Espanola,"  i.  306,  as  one   of   the 

troubadours)  on  the  question  of  the  superiority  of 

the  Jewish  over  the  Christian  religion  or  vice  versa. 

Ephraim  answered  very  cleverly;   and   his  answer 

was  ajijiroved  by  the  king.     L.  Dukes  (in  "Orient," 

xii.  29)  identities  Eiihraini  with  Don  Santo  the  poet, 

referred  to  by  J.  R.  de  Castro  {I.e.  p.  178);  but  Kay- 

serling  and  Steinschueider  have   proved    that   the 

identification  is  faulty. 

Bini,ini:RAPiiv  :  Itin  Yt^rcn,  Shi-hi-t  JV?oictf7/i,  p. .">tii :  Michael, 
Or  Jin-Hiijtiliiiu  No.  i^'^;  Kuyserlinfj.  St:i>lmvilim,  p.  ;t2S; 
iJiikcs,  in  On'rnf,  xfl.  211;  SttMnschueider.  Jewish  Litera- 
i)irr.  p.  :rin. 

Ephraim  ben  Sancho:  Portuguese  physician; 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
was  court  physician  to  Alfonso  V.,  King  of  Por- 
tugal; but  the  courtiers,  out  of  jealousy,  prevailed 
on  the  king,  through  all  sorts  of  calumnies,  to  dis- 
miss him.  He  then  went  to  Constantinoide,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  honor  by  Sultan  Mah- 
niud  II..  the  Great.  The  latter  ap])ointeil  him  Ids 
court  physician  and  treated  him  as  one  of  his  house- 
hold. 

BiBi.iooRAPIIv:    Eliezer  b.  Sancho,  Dat  wa-Din,  ronstanti- 
iiople,  i;2i«,  Profnee:  Mlihael.  Or  ha-Havinm.  No.  522. 
E.  c.  M.   Sel. 

Isaac  ben  Sancho:  Turkish  rabbinical  author; 
born  and  lived  at  Salonica:  died  at  Jerusalem  iu 
Xl'iO.  He  wrote  the  following  works:  "Be'erot  ha- 
Maj'im "  (Salonica,  17")4),  a  collection  of  resiionsa 
and  a  commentary  on  Maimonides;  "Re'er  Yizhak," 
a  collection  of  sermons  in  the  order  of  the  sections 
of  the  Pentateuch;  "Be'er  la-Hay."  a  collection  of 
funeral  orations;  and  "Be'er  Rehobot." 
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BiBi.iof;K*PHV:  Hazan,  Hn-Ma'aint  li-Shelnnioli,  p  40; 
Franco.  Hifbiire <li«  Imnilitex <Je I'Empire  Ottoman,  p.  12« ; 
Azulai,  Shall  ha-fratnlim.  s.v. 

E.  ( .  yi.  Fit. 

SANCTIFICATION  OF   THE    NAME.     S.e 

KlllDI  >ir    IIA-MIKM. 

SANCTUARY  :  A  sam;(l  place  for  divine  serv- 
ice. Tliiie  were  six  sauctuaries:  (1)  tlie  T.\i!Kii- 
KACi.K  in  the  wilderness,  bnilt  by  Moses  in  tiie  second 
year  of  the  E.xodus;  (2)  the  Tabernacle  at  Siiii.OH, 
built  by  Joshua  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine 
(Josh,  xviii.  1),  and  which  stood  369  years,  till  the 
death  of  Eli  the  liigli  priest;  (3)  the  Tabernacle  at 
Nob.  the  city  of  priests,  which  stood  thirteen  years, 
till  the  rcivrn  of  Saul  (Seder  'Olani  R.  xiii);  (4)  llie 
Tabernacle  at  Gibcon  (IT  Chron.  i.  3). 

The  Six  which  stood  fifty  years,  till  Solomon 
Sane-         finished  tlie  building  of  the  Temple 

tuaries.  (Seder 'Olam  K.  xi.,  xiv. ;  Zeb.  61b): 
(o)  the  First  Temple,  destroyed  in  422 
B.C. ;  (li)  the  Second  Temple,  built  in  3.52  B.C.  and 
destroyed  in  the  year  08  of  the  common  era. 

The  Tabernacle,  lilie  tlie  Temple,  was  called  the 
sanctuary  because  it  contained  the  holy  Ark  with 
the  talilets  of  the  covenant  (Dent.  ix.  9.  15),  and 
because  only  sanctified  priests  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  inner  chambers.  TheolTeriug  of  sacrifices 
was  confined  to  the  sanctuary  and  forbidden  else- 
where, especially  in  the  "bamot"  =  "high  places" 
(I  Kings  iii.  3;  II  Chron.  xxxiii.  17).  The  sanctu- 
ary could  not,  however,  be  used  as  an  asylum  for  a 
murderer  or  other  criminal,  nor  even  for  a  political 
offender  (Ex.  xxi.  14;  I  Kings  ii.  30,  31). 

TIk-  object  of  the  sanctuary  was  defined  by  the 
injunction.  "'And  let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary; 
that  I  may  dwell  among  them"  (Ex.  xxv.  8).  God 
declared.  "And  there  I  will  meet  with  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  the  tabernacle  shall  be  sanctified  by 
my  glory '■  (;V).  xxix.  43).  The  sacrifices  were  the 
meiliuni  of  comnnmion  with  God.  A  central  place 
for  the  sanctuary  served  also  to  unify  the  political 
interests  of  the  Israelites  and  to  solidify  the  twelve 
tribes  into  one  nation.  The  subsequent  severance 
of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  political  ties  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  could  be  effected  only  by  erecting  dupli- 
cate sanctuaries  at  Beth-el  and  Dan  (I  Kings  xii.  36, 
27 1.     See  Pii.GHi.M.\GE. 

The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  known  as  "Bet 
'Ohiiniin"  (Everlasting  Temple).  Solomon  descri- 
bing it  as  "an  house  to  dwell  in.  a  settled  place  for 
thee  to  abide  in  forever"  (I'h.  viii.  13).  Solomon  de- 
clared that  tlie  sanctuary  was  really  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  people  in  congregating  for  the  worship 
of  God,  and  was  not  a  dwelling-place  for  God,  whom 
"the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  can  not  con- 
tain "  (/''.  verse27).  "DonotlfiU  heaven  aiulcarlh? 
saith  the  Lord  "  (Jer.  xxiii.  24).  The  Jlidrasli  de- 
clares the  sanctuary  was  like  a  cave  which  the  ocean 
overllnwi  il  and  filled  with  water  without  affecting 
its  own  volume;  similarly  the  glory 
Sanctuary  <if  the  Shekinah,  though  it  filled  the 
and  Taliernade.   was   not    thereby  dimin- 

Shekinah.  ished  (Pesik.  v.).  The  cabalists  ex- 
plain the  presence  of  the  Shekinah  in 
the  sanctuary  by  the  "mystery  of  concentration" 
(z=  "sod  ha-?imzum")  or  the  secret  of  revelation  of 


God  at  a  certain  designated  point.  "The  sanctuary 
was  the  pledge  of  the  Holy  (Jne  to  dwell  with  us 
and  not  to  abhor  or  forsake  us  "  (Zohar  iii.  1 14a,  re- 
ferring to  Lev.  XX vi.  11). 

The  .s,ui(tuary  below  corresponds  to  the  sanctuarj- 
above  (Taan.  5a).  The  ladder  which  Jacob  saw  in 
a  dream  reached  to  the  gate  of  heaven,  where  the 
celestial  sanctuary  was  erected  opposite  the  altar 
that  Jacob  set  up  in  Belh-el  (Gen.  K.  xlix.  5). 

Symbolically  the  sanctuary  represents  the  uni- 
verse, and  is  called  "  'olam  katan  "  (=  "  little  world"). 
This  microcosm  teaches  that  God  is  the  Creator  <>(  all 
matter,  and  guides  His  creatures  through  all  ciesti- 
nies  (-Mnses  Isserles,  "Torat  ha-'Olah,"  i.,  $5  1;  ami 
Israel  Jaffe,  introduction  to  same,  ^  15,  ed,  Prague, 
11^33).  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the 
synagogue  replaced  it  as  the  sanctuary  for  Pr.wf.u. 
See  also  Asylum;  High  Pl.\ce;  Shilou;  T.\beu- 
NACi.E;  Temple. 

E.  c.  J.  D.  E. 

SANDALFON  :  Name  of  an  angel.  It  is  a 
Greek  formation  and  synonymous  with  an'tidf/oof 
(=  "cobrother";  see  "Orient,  Lit."  xii.  618;  Levy. 
"  Xeuhebr.  W'ijrterb."'  iii.  .i53a  ;  Krauss.  in  "  Byzanli- 
nische  Zeitschrift,"  ii.  533;  it/em,  "  Lehnwijrter,"  ii. 
431),  and  is  not  Persian,  as  Kohut  supposes  ("Ji'i- 
(li.sche  Angelologie  und  Dilmonologie,"  p.  43; 
"  Aruch  Completum,"  vi.  83b).  Sandalfon  is  por- 
trayed, not  as  the  brother  of  God,  but  as  the  brothc  r 
of  Metatron,  and  these  two  angels,  according  to 
Xaphtali  Herz  ("'Emek  ha-JIelek,"  p.  104a)  and 
Jellinek  ("  Auswahl  Kabbalistischer  Mystik,"  p.  5), 
are  "the  lads"  of  Gen.  xlviii.  16. 

Sandalfon  is  one  of  the  oldest  angel  figures  of  the 
Merkabah  mysticisuL  A  baraita  of  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  says:  "The  'ofan'  mentioned 
in  Ezek.  i.  16  is  called  Sandalfon.  He  is  an  angel 
who  stands  on  the  earth,  and  his  iiead  reaches  up  to 
the  ■  hayyot '  [animal-shaped  angels] ;  lie  is  taller  than 
his  fellows  by  the  length  of  a  journey  of  500  years; 
lie  binds  crowns  for  his  Creator"  (Hag.  13b:  comp. 
Pesik.  R.  20  fed.  Friedniaiin,  p.  97aJ).  The  angel 
Hadarniel  led  Moses  in  heaven  until  lie  reached  the 
fireof  Sandalfon:  here  he  remained  standing  because 
he  feared  the  tire.  .Moses  himself  was  afraid  at  the 
sight  of  it,  so  that  God  placed  Himself  before  it 
for  his  protection.  The  crowns  that  Sandalfon  binds 
on  God's  head  are  symbols  of  praise  for  the  differ- 
ent angels''  (Pesik.  R.  I.e.). 

In  the  oldest  enumeration  of  the  four  and  the 
seven  archangels  (see  Raphael)  Sandalfon  is  not  in- 
cluded. Moreover,  he  is  nowhere  found  in  non-Jew- 
ish sources,  a  fact  which  designates  him  as  a  figure 
of  the  esoteric  lore  of  the  .Mekkabaii.  As  such  he 
became  very  popular  in  the  post-Talminlic  mys- 
ticism, in  which  the  mysteries  of  heavenly  halls  and 
of  divine  throne-cliarii)ls  that  had  remained  hid- 
den for  centuries,  came  to  light  and  received  a  writ- 
ten form.  His  nature  remained  unchanged.  He  is 
the  fiercest  fire;  he  keeps  his  place  near  God  in  the 
seventh  hall ;  he  brings  the  prayers  of  men  be- 
fore the  Deity  (Jellinek.  "  B.  H."  i.  59:  ii.  26,  56: 
iii.  37 :  vi.  1 1 1 ;  Zohar  ii.  .58ji.  246a  :  iii.  252b ;  and  else- 
where): and  particular  powers  also  are  entrusted  to 
him.  He  is  placed  over  mankind  ("Berit  Mcnu- 
hah."  p.  37a,  in  Bodenscliatz,'"Kirehliclie  Verfas- 
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sung  (ler  llfutii^fii  Jiidcii."  iii.  100),  ovpr  the  month 

Aihir  ("Scfcr  Hazicl,"   41b),   and  over  the  shiifar- 

bhists  on  Xew- Year's  Day  (IJcnash.  "  Anituhat  Bin- 

yaniiii."  p.  3fla).     His  name  should  be  calkMl  on  for 

protection  in  the  forest  {ih.  7a);  and  it  occurs  on  an 

amulet  ajfainst  abortion  (fxrunwald,   in   "Mittheil- 

uugcn  (ler  Gesellschaft   filr  JUdisehe  VolUskunde,'' 

V.  58).     In  the  piyyutini  he  is  somewhat  prominent 

as  an  angcd  of  prayer,  and  is  treated  as  such  by 

Solomon  ihn  (Jabirol  (Zunz,  "S.  P."  p.  478). 

Moses  Corilovero  ("  lleUaloth,"  eh.  xiv.)  identifies 

Sandal  Ton  with  the  prophet  Eliiali  (see  also  "Mal.izor 

Vitry,"  )ip.   334  it  seq.,  and  "  Yalkut  Hadasli,"  ed. 

Presljiirg,  |)p.  ()()-(19). 

Brni.KHiUAPiiv  :  lit'sitlHS  thcwnrtcs  cit^'d  in  tlic  article,  Sctiwub, 
Viiratntliiiir  ilf  I' Annrlohniu',  V-  ^'1;  Kisenmeneer,  Knt- 
tIrfhIrK  Jii:lcnl)iiim.  ii.  :1S(I, :»:!.  3!M,  4(11  (■(  si:il.,  SSI. 

w.  B.  L.   I!. 

SAIfDALS  (Hebrew,  "  naal").  —  Biblical 
Data  :  In  tljc  warm  countries  of  tlie  East  shoes  ai'e 
not  such  an  indispensable  part  of  clothing  as  in  the 
colder  norlhein  countries.  Still,  peo]de  do  not  go 
barefoot  in  mountaiiKuis  Palestine,  especially  during 
the  damp  winter,  as  fre(iuently  as  they  do  in  Egypt. 
The  same  was  probably  the  case  in  ancient  times. 
Although  on  Assyriiin  monuments  warriors  are  often 
represented  barefoot,  passages  \\]<i'  Amos  ii.  6  and 
viii.  Gindicate  that  in  the  jicriod  of  which  they  treat 
even  the  poor  man  genei-ally  jiossessed  shoes.  This, 
however,  does  not  exclude  the  assumption  that  the 
poor  and  common  people  usually  went  barefoot, 
wearing  sandals  on  s|)ecial  occasions  oidy,  e.ff.,  in 
traveling  {Kx.  xii.  11  ;  Josh.  ix.  5).  The  custom  of 
going  baiefoot  while  in  mourning,  followed  even 
by  the  nobles,  points  to  the  justice  of  such  iin  as- 
sumption (II  Sam.  XV.  30;  E/.ek.  xxiv.  17,  23). 

Samhils  probably  came  into  general  use,  however, 
in  the  course  of  time,  as  culture  became  more  gen- 
eral. They  were  at  all  times  the  only  foot-wear  of  the 
Hebrews,  being  simple  soles  fastened  to  the  feet  by 
means  of  straps.     Many  illustrations  of  Egyptian  as 


Sandals  Used  in  Palestiue. 

(Frnm  (he  Merrill  collection.  Semitic  Museum,  Hsrvani  Universit.v.) 

well  iis  of  Assyrian  sandalsai'e  extant.  Sandals  dif- 
feicd  as  regards  material,  being  made  of  leather, 
wovenwork,  papyrus,  or  linen,  as  well  as  regards 
form,  consisting  of  a  simple  sole  which  is  bent  in 
front  or  lias  a  heel-piece.  All  these  dilTerent  kinds 
of  sandals,  as  well  as  those  worn  by  the  Hedonins  to- 
(hiy.  are  adjusted  by  means  of  two  straps  crossing 
from  the  back  over  the  instep.  A  third,  narrower 
strap,  fastened  in  front,  passes  between  the  great 
and  second  toe  and  is  tied  to  the  instep-straps.  Men 
and  women  apparently  wore  tlie  same  kind  of  san- 


dal. In  ancient  times  no  shoes  were  worn  in  a  room 
(comp.  Ex.  xii.  11  as  an  exception  i,  and  in  the  Ori- 
ent they  are  still  removed  before  the  wearer  crosses  a 
threshold.  Similarly  the  siinetuary  was  always  en- 
teied  barefoot  (Ex.  iii.  5;  Josh.  v.  lo).  On  the 
svmbolie  action  of  removing  the  shoes  see  n.\l.i?.\ir. 
'.I.  1.    I?H. 

In  Rabbinical    Literature :    Originall}'   the 

term  "sandal"  in  Talmiidie  literature  designated  a 
.sole  fasteneil  to  the  foot  either  by  means  of  straps 
or  by  a  piece  of  leather,  tisually  sewed  to  its  upper 
part  so  that  the  sandal  might  be  i)ut  on  like  a  slipper. 
Sandals  were  made  either  with  or  without  heels  and 
generally  of  thick  leather,  but  sometimes  of  wood, 
either  uncovered,  or  covered  with  leather.  When 
made  of  uncovered  wood  the  sandal,  like  a  heelless 
•sandal,  was  unfit  for  Hai.iz.mi  (Yer.  Yeb.  xii.  1-2; 
Shulhan  'Anik,  Eben  lia-'Ezer,  1G9,  21).  Wooden 
sandals  had  the  leathern  pieces  fastened  to  them 
with  nails;  and  such  sandals  could  be  put  on  from 
either  end.  Owing  to  a  disaster  resulting  from  the 
use  of  iniilcd  sandals  on  Sabbath,  the  Rabbis  de- 
creed that  thev  should  not  be  worn  on  that  day 
(Shab.  60a). 

There  are  mentioned  in  Kelim  (xxvi.  1)  a  "sandal 
'amalji  "  (which,  ac(H)rding  to  Maimonides,  means  "a 
deep-bottomed  sandal,"  but  which,  according  to 
Bertinoro,  means  "a  sandal  made  at  a  village  called 
'Amaki  ")  and  a  "sandal  of  Laodicea."  Both  kinds 
were  secured  by  means  of  draw-strings,  likeapur.se, 
and  therefore  were  liable  to  become  unclean.  The 
wearer  could  make  them  clean  again  by  loosening 
the  strings,  without  sending  them  to  the  sandal- 
maker.  Lime-workers  ('Eduy.  ii.  8),  according  to 
liertinoro,  wore  sandals  of  wood,  since  lime  burned 
those  made  of  leather.  The  juitting  on  of  a  sandal 
for  the  tirst  time  is  considered  in  Talniudic  law 
as  the  completing  act  of  its  manufacture,  and  must 
therefore  be  avoided  on  the  Ssibbath  (Yer.  Shab. 
vi.  8a).  Sandals  were  worn  in  the  summer  only, 
while  in  the  winter  shoes  were  used.  Accordingly 
the  bed  of  a  Talmudic  scholar  is  characterized  as 
having  nothing  under  it  but  sandals  in  the  sum- 
mer and  slioes  in  the  winter  (B.  B.  HSa;  comp, 
RaSHBaM  ml  he). 

In  regard  to  duties  of  tlie  priesthood,  .sandals  are 
considered  as  .slioes  in  that  the  priests  must  not  wear 
them  when  they  mount  the  Di'k.an  for  the  purpose 
of  blessing  the  people.  This  jirohibition  is  one  of 
the  nine  "takkanot"  of  .lohanan  li.  Zakkai  (Alfasi, 
"Ilalakot."  Meg.  37.5b,  and  H.  Nissim  ad  Inc.). 
On  Yom  Kippur,  when  the  wearing  of  shoes  is  pro- 
liibited,  one  may  wear  wooden  .sandals  not  covered 
with  leather  (Shulhan  'Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim,  014,  2). 
The  judge  and  the  teacher  u.sed  to  strike  with  the 
sandal:  the  former,  the  person  who  would  not  obey 
his  judgment;  and  the  latter,  his  jiupils  (Saiib.  7b; 
see,  however,  Rashi  (ul  l<if.).  There  was  a  common 
proverb:  "Step  on  the  thorns  while  thou  hast  thy 
sandals  on  thy  feet"  (Pesik.  xi.  90b;  Gen.  R.  xliv.). 
The  term  "  sandal "  designates  also  a  horseshoe 
(Shab.  m:\),  the  pedestal  of  an  idol  (Yeb.  103b; 
comp.  Rashl  ari  l<>c,),  and  the  piece  of  wood  placed 
under  a  short  leg  of  a  child's  bed  to  cause  the  bed 
to  stand  firm  (Oh.  xii.  4).  Owing  to  its  shape,  the 
.sandal  gave  its  name  to  the  fish  (Yer.  Niddah  ill. 
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Snii)  wliich  in  English  is  called  "sole"  (comp.  also 
Sluill.mn  'Anik,  Vnrtli  Dcali,  S05.  22). 

BiBLioGUAPirY:  Kohiit.  Aruch  Cnmiilelum,  s.v.  ''-ijD;  Lam- 
pmnti.  Palyvi  Yahak,  s.v.  '^-\x> ;  Levy,  A'euhebr.  WOrUrh. 
S.T.  SiJD. 
w.  n.  M.  Skl. 

SANDEK  (SYNDIKUS).     See  Godfather. 

SANDERS,  DANIEL:  German  Ifxicograplior: 
born  in  Allslnlit/.  Meckicnlmr.i.',  April  12,  1819; 
(iieil  Marcli  1-,  IS'JT.  He  received  liis  early  educa- 
tion in  the  Jewish  school  of  his  native  eity,  under 
I.  I.ehfeldt  (later  a  partner  of  his  brotlier-iii-law, 
Jlorit/  Veit,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  booU-tirni 
in  Berlin)  and  Joseph  Zedner  (afterward  librarian  in 
thelirilish  Museum,  London).  Hethen  attended  the 
gymnasium  in  Neu-Strelitz,  took  private  lessons  iu 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  afterward  went  to  the  univer- 
sities of  Berlin  and  Halle,  studying  classical  and 
modern  languages,  mathematics,  and  natural  his- 
tory. In  Berlin  be  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mo- 
ritz  Carriere  and  Heinrich  Bernbard  Oppenbeim,  two 
men  of  great  intellectual  capacity,  with  whom  lie 
entered  into  a  close  friendship.  Having  graduated 
as  doctor  in  1843.  he  was  appointed  principal  in  the 
same  school  iu  which  be  bad  been  trained  in  his  na- 
tive city.  He  held  this  position  for  ten  years,  until 
the  .school,  which  was  a  private  institution,  was 
closed. 

Of  his  numerous  works  relative  to  the  lexicog- 
raphy and  graiuiuar  of  the  German  language  the 
following  deserve  special  niention  :  "  Katecbismus 
der  Deutscben  Ortbograpbie  "  ( Lcipsic,  18.")6 :  4tli  ed. 
18T8):  ■■  Handwiirterbuch  der  Deut.schen  Spracbe  " 
(il).  IS.'iO-O.j;  .5th  ed.  1893;  this  was  his  chief  work,  and 
was  inspired  by  the  German  dictionary  of  tiie  broth- 
ers Grinun,  which  he  criticized  sharply);  "Fremd- 
worterbuch  "  (ib.  1871.  2  vols. ;  2d  ed.  1891) ;  "  Wiir- 
terbuch  der  Deutscben  Synon3'men"  (Hamburg,  1871 ; 
2d  ed.  18.82);  •' Deutsche Spracbbriefe"  (Berlin,  1878; 
11  til  cd.  1894) ;  "  Lehrbuch  der  Deutscben  .Sprache  f  iir 
Schnlen  in  .3  Stufen"  (8tb  ed.,  Berlin,  1888);  "Ge- 
scliicbte  der  Deutscben  Sprache  uiul  Litteratur"  (3d 
ed.,  il).  1.''86);  "  Abrissder  Deutscben  Silbenmessung 
und  Verskunst"  (ih.  1881;  2d  ed.  1891);  "  Leitfaden 
zur  Gruudlage  der  Deutscben  Grammatik  "  (2d  ed., 
Weimar,  1894).  Besides  be  published  "  Das  Volks- 
leben  der  Neugriecben "  (Mannheim,  1844);  "Das 
Hobelied  Salomonis "  (Leipsic,  1860;  new  edition, 
Hambiirg,  1888);  "Heitere  Kinderwelt  "  (Ncu-Stre- 
litz,  1808);  "Aus  den  Besten  Lebensstunden:  Ge- 
dicbte"  (Stuttgart,  1878):  "Aus der  Werkstatt  eines 
AViirterbuchsciireibers:  Plaudereien  "  (Berlin,  1889); 
"3GG  Spri'iehe"  (ijeipsic,  1892);  and  a  "Neugriechi- 
sche  Grammatik  "  (after  Vincent  and  Dickscm,  /*. 
1881 ;  2d  ed.  1890).  and  together  witli  A.  H.  Haiigalie 
(n.d.)a  "GeschichtederNeugriecbiscben  Litleratur  ' 
(ib.  1884).  In  1860  he  translated  into  German  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  which  was  repid)lisbed  in  1880. 

In  187f)  Sanders  was  called  to  Berlin  to  assist  the 
Ministry  of  Instruction  in  the  work  of  eliminating 
all  foreign  terms  and  expressions  from  the  German 
language. 

BiBi.KMiRAPnv:    Alhi.   Zeit.  des  Jud.  1900,  p.  91;    Metiers 
Kmtvcr.-'atiiins-Lcxikon. 
S.  J.   C.    B. 


SANDOR,  PATTI. :  Hungarian  merchant  and 
depulv  ;  born  in  l^^fiOat  Hodmczovasarbely ;  stud- 
ied at  the  academies  of  commerce  in  Budapest  and 
Dresden.  He  is  a  member  of  the  municipal  coun- 
cil and  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
of  Budapest.  In  1901  he  was  returned  to  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  by  the  electoral  district  of 
Lipotvaros,  Budapest. 

Bibliography:  Sturm.  OrszaggiiUlini  Almmntili.  19ni-B. 
8.  I>.   V. 

SANGER,  ADOLPH  L.  :  American  lawycrand 
poli'ieian;  liorn  at  Batnii  Rouge.  La.,  in  1842;  died 
in  New  York  city  Jan.  3.  1894.  A  graduate  of  the 
(.'it)-  College  and  of  the  Columbia  Law  School,  New 
York,  in  1864,  he  h:id  rapid  success  asa  lawyer.  In 
1870  be  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  deposit  funds,  and  in  ISSii  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  ablermen.  He  served  as  presi- 
dential elector  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  1880 
and  1884,  and  was  a  coniiuissi<mer  of  education  for 
three  terms  beginning  with  1886,  being  made  presi- 
dent of  the  board  in  1893.  He  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest Bryant  Park,  New  York,  as  a  site  for  a  pidjlic 
librarv.  A  graceful  speaker,  be  delivered  addresses 
at  the  reception  of  the  Bartholdi  statue  of  "  Lib- 
erty "  and  the  statue  of  "The  Pilgrim  "  at  Central 
Park,  and  spoke  also  on  similar  public  occasions. 

Sanger  was  active  in  American  Judaism,  being 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  B'nai  B'rith.  president  of 
the  Board  of  Delegates  of  American  Israelites,  and 
vice  president  for  some  years  of  the  Union  of  Amer- 
ican Hebrew  Congregations. 

A  '     ^  A.  S.  I. 

SANHEDRIN  (p-nnjD) :  Hebrew-Aramaic 
term  cjriginiilly  designating  only  the  assembly  at 
Jerusalem  that  constituted  the  highest  political 
magistracy  of  the  country.  It  was  derived  fBom  the 
Greek  am-iiSinov.  Josepbus  usesffii>><5/)/oi'  for  the  first 
time  in  connection  with  the  decree  of  the  Koman 
governorof  Syria,  Gabinius(57  n.c).  who  aliolisbed 
the  constit  ution  and  the  t  hen  existing  form  of  govern- 
ment of  Palestine  an<l  divided  the  country  into  five 
provinces,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  a  sanhedrin 
was  placed  ("Ant."  xiv.  .">,  tj  4).  Jerusalem  was 
the  seat  of  one  of  these.  It  is  improbable,  however, 
that  the  term  "synhedrion  "  as  a  designation  for  tlie 
chief  magistracy  was  tised  for  the  first  time  iu  con- 
nection with  this  decree  of  Gabinins;  indeed,  from 
the  use  made  of  it  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Proverbs.  Bacher  concludes  that  it  must  have  been 
current  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  n.c. 

In  the  Taimudic  sources  the  "  Great  "  Saidiedrin  at 
Jerusalem  is  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  other 
bodies  designated  by  that  name;  and  it  was   gen- 
erally assumed  that  this  Great  Sanhedrin  was  iden- 
tical  with    the    Sanhedrin   at  Jerusjdem   which   is 
mentioned  in  the  non-Talmudic  sources,  in  the  Gos- 
pels, and  in  Josepbus.     The  accoiuits 
The  Great   in   the  two  dilTerent  sets  of   sources 
Sanhedrin.   referring  to  the  S:inliedrin,  liowever, 
differ  materially  in   their  main  char- 
acteristics.      The   Great    Sanhedrin    is    designated 
in  the  Taimudic  sources  as  "Sanhedrin  Gedolali  lia- 
yoshebct    bc-lishkat   ha-gazit "  =  "the    Great  San- 
hedrin   which    sits  in   the    hall    of  hewn   stone" 
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(Silra,  WayiljLia,  ed.  Weiss.  19a).  The  mention  of 
'■sanlR'(liiu  "  witlioiit  tlic  epitliet  "gcilolali  "  (Yer. 
Sanli.  i.  lite)  seems  to  presuppose  anollier  body  than 
tlie  Great  Sanhedrin  that  met  in  tlie  hall  of  bewu 
stone.  For  neitlier.Iosephiis  nor  the  Gospelsiu  speak- 
ing oTthe  Sanliedrin  report  any  of  its  deeisions  or 
disciLssions  referring  to  tlie  jjriests  or  to  the  Temple 
service,  or  touching  in  any  way  ujion  the  religious 
law,  but  they  refer  to  the  Sanhedrin  exclusively  in 
mutters  connected  with  legal  procedure,  verdicts, 
anil  decrees  of  a  political  nature;  whereas  the  San- 
hediin in  the  hall  of  hewn  .stone  dealt,  according  to 
theTalmudic  sources,  willi  questions  relating  to  the 
Temple,  the  priesthood,  the  saciillces.  and  matters 
of  a  kindred  uatuie.  Adolf  Hi'icliler  assumes  indeed 
that  there  were  in  Jerusalem  two  magistracies  which 
were  entirely  dilTcrent  in  character  and  functions 
and  which  olliciated  side  by  side  at  the  same  time. 
That  to  which  the  (Jospels  and  Josephus  refer  was 
the  highest  political  authority,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  supreme  court ;  this  alone  was  empowered  to 
deal  with  criminal  cases  and  to  impose  the  sentence 
of  capital  punishment.  The  other,  sitting  in  the 
hall  of  hewn  stone,  was  the  highest  court  dealing 
with  the  religious  law,  being  in  charge  also  of  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  jieople  (Sanii.  xi.  2-4). 

I.  The  Political  Sanhedrin :  This  body  was 
undouliti'dly  much  iililir  than  the  term  "sanhedrin." 
Accounts  referring  to  the  history  of  the  pre-Mac- 
cabean  time  represent  a  magistracy  at  the  head 
of  the  people,  which  bodj-  was  designated  Geuusi.\. 
In  203  Antioclius  the  Great  wrote  a  letter  to  the 

Jews  in  which  he  expressed  his  satis- 

The  faction    that  they   had   given   him   a 

Oerusia.      friendly  reception  at  Jerusalem,  and 

had  even  come  to  meet  him  with  the 
senate  (yrpnvain;  "Ant."  xii.  3.  ^  3).  Antiochiis  V. 
also  greeted  the  gerusia  in  a  letter  to  the  .Icwish 
people.  This  gerusia.  which  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  people,  was  the  body  that  w-as  siibseciuentiy 
called  "sanhedrin."  The  date  and  the  manner  of 
its  origin  can  not  now  be  determined.  Josephus 
calls  it  either  avvii\)iot>  or  jiovli/,  and  its  mt'iiibers 
T/)ta,3rrcpoi  (=  "elders,"  i.e.,  D'JpT)  or  i^nvXiiTai 
(  =  "councilors"),  whose  number  was  probably  the 
same  as  that  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  the 
hall  of  hewn  stone,  nainel_v,  seventy  or  seventy-one. 
There  are  no  references  to  indicate  whence  the  Sanhe- 
drin derived  itsauthority  or  by  whom  it  waselected, 
unless  it  be  assumed  that  the  convocation  of  that 
body  by  the  high  jiiiest  and  at  times  by  the  Jewish 
king,  as  mentioned  in  the  sources,  refers  to  the  man- 
ner of  its  election.  This  Sanhedrin.  which  was  en- 
tirely aristocratic  in  character,  probably  assumed  its 
own  authority,  since  it  was  composed  of  members 
of  the  most  influential  families  of  the  nobility  and 
priesthood  (comp.  San.i.  iv.  2,  where  there  is  an  al- 
lusion to  the  composition  of  this  body).  The  Phari- 
sees had  no  great  influence  in  this  assembly,  al- 
though some  of  its  mcnibers  may  have  been  friendly 
to  them  at  various  times.  Though  there  are  no  defi- 
nite references  to  gradations  in  rank  among  the  sev- 
eral members,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  committee 
of  ten  members,  oi  AtKa  xpurni,  who  ranked  above 
their  colleagues  (comp.  Schilrer,  "Qesch."3d  ed.,  ii. 
201-202). 


The  meetings  took  place  in  one  of  the  chambers 
of  the  Temple  in  order  that  the  discussions  and  de- 
crees might  thereby  be  invested  with 
Place  of     greater  religious  authority.     Accord- 
Meeting,      ing  to  a  pa.ssage  in  the  iMekilta  ( Mish- 
patini.  4  [ed.  Weiss,  p.  87a]),  the  San- 
hedrin, which  was  iin|W>wcred  to  pass  the  sentence 
of  capital  punishmeni.  sat  "in  the  vicinity  of  the 
altar,"  i.e.,  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  inner  court 
of  the  Temple.     It  was  called  "the  hall  of  the  ftov- 
'/.cvTdi"  because  the  latter  .sal  there.     Subsequently 
it   was  called  "lislikat   parhedrin  "  =  "  the   hall  of 
the  TTpuii^fmi"  (Yoma  8b).     In  this  hall  there  was 
also  a  private  room  for  the  high  priest  (Yoma  10a; 
Tosef.,  Yoma,  i.  2).     The  iJiiv'/ei'rai  or  the  Tpotipoi 
assembled  in  this  private  room  (comj).  Matt.  xxvi. 
57;  Mark  .\iv.  CH)  before  they  met  in  the  hall. 

The  Sanhedrin  did  not.  however,  always  retain 
this  place  of  meeting;  for.  according  to  Jose|)lius, 
the  ;J'ii'/v)  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  xystus  ("  B.  J." 
v.  4,  §  2),  hence  beyond  the  Temple  mount,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Schurer  (I.e.  ii.  211),  on  it,  though  not 
within  the  inner  court.  In  the  last  years  of  the 
.lewish  state,  therefore,  to  which  the  account  in 
Josephus  must  be  referred,  the  Sanhedrin  left  its 
original  scat,  Iieing  compelled  to  ilo  so  |ierliaps  by 
the  Pharisees,  who,  on  gaining  the  tipiier  hand, 
would  not  permit  the  secular  Sanhedrin  to  sit  in  the 
sanctuary.  Indeed,  while  the  Sanhedrin  still  sat  in 
lihe  Temple,  it  was  decreed  that  a  mezuzah  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  hall  of  the  iriiutiimi.  This  was  not  re- 
quired in  any  of  tlieotherapartments  of  the  Temple; 
and  K.  Jiidah  b.  Ila'i,  who  wasotherwi.se  tlionnighly 
informcil  as  to  the  earlier  institutions  of  the  Temple, 
was  unable  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  decree  (Yoma 
10a).  It  may  be  explained  only  on  the  assumption 
that  it  was  intended  to  secularize  the  sittings  of  this 
.Sanhedrin.  It  may  have  been  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  body  was  subsequently  excluded  cnlirely 
from  the  Temple,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  and  its 
apartments  were  inteiuU'd  for  the  cult  and  matters 
connected  with  it,  while  the  discussions  and  decrees 
of  this  Sanhedrin  were  polilical  and  secular  in  nat  nrc. 
The  extant  references  to  the  Sanhedrin  are  n<it  suf- 
ficient to  give  an  exact  and  detailed  idea  of  its  func- 
tions and  of  the  iiosilion  which  it  occupied.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  extent  of  its 
Functions  power  varied  at  dilTerent  times,  and 
and  that  the  sphere  of  its  functions  was  re- 

Position,  slricted  in  various  ways  bj-  the  Koinau 
government.  One  of  these  restrictions 
was  Gabinius' above-mentioned  division  of  the  Jewish 
territory  into  five  provinces,  each  with  a  sanhedrin 
of  its  own,  whereby  the  authority  and  tlu'  functions 
of  the  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem  were  materially  di- 
minished. Its  power  was  insignificant  niKh'r  Herod 
and  Arclielaus.  After  the  death  of  these  rulers  its 
authority  again  increased,  the  internal  government 
of  the  country  being  largely  in  its  hands.  It  ad- 
ministered the  criminal  law,  and  had  independent 
powers  of  police,  and  hence  the  right  to  make  arrests 
through  its  own  officers  of  justice.  It  was  also  em- 
powered to  iudge  cases  that  did  not  involve  the 
death  penalty,  only  capital  cases  requiring  the  con- 
firmation of  the  procurator. 
The  high  priest,  who  from  the  time  of  Simeon  was 
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also  the  head  of  the  state,  officiated  as  president  of 
tlie  Sanlicdrin.  He  bore  the  title  "  nasi  "  (princej. 
liccause  the  reins  of  government  were  actually  held 
hy  him.  Suhsequently,  when  they  were  transferred 
to  other  hands,  the  high  priest  retained  the  title  of 
nasi  as  president  of  tlie  Sanhedrin.  The  powers  of 
the  latter  official  were  restricted  under  tlie  procura- 
tors, without  wliose  permission  the  body  could  not 
1)6  convened  ("Ant."  .\.\.  9,  i$  1).  This  Sardiedrin, 
since  it  was  a  political  authority,  ceased  to  exist 
when  the  Jewish  state  jierished  with  the  destruction 
of  JiTiisakin  (70  c.E.  (. 

II.  The  Religious  Sanhedrin :  This  bodj-, 
wliirli  Mwt  in  llie  liall  of  lirwu  stone  and  was  called 
also  "the  Great  Bet  Din"  or  simply  "the  Bet  Din 
in  the  hall  of  hewn  stone  "  (Tosef..  Hor.  i.  3;  Toscf., 
Sotah,  i.x.  1;  Yer.  Suih.  i.  19c),  was  invested  with 
tlie  highest  religious  authority.  According  to  Tal- 
mudie  tradition  it  originated  in  the  Mosaic  period, 
the  seventy  elders  who  were  associ- 
The  Great   ate'd  with  Muses  in  the  government  of 

Bet  Din.  Israel  at  his  request  (Num.  xi.  4-31) 
forming  together  with  liim  the  first 
Sanhedrin  (Sanh.  i.  6).  Tlie  institution  is  said  to 
have  existed  without  interruption  from  that  time 
onward  (comp.  Yer.  Sanh.  i.  18b,  where,  in  a  com- 
ment on  Jer.  lii.  2-t  et  seq.  and  II  Kings  xxv.  18  et 
seq.,  it  is  said  that  Nebuzar  adan  brought  the  Great 
Sanhedrin  to  Riblali  before  Xeliucliadnezzar);  but 
the  fact  that  no  passage  whatever  in  the  pre-exilic 
books  of  the  Bible  refers  to  this  institution  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  w-as  not  introduced  before  the 
time  of  the  Second  Temple.  Originally  it  was  prob- 
ably not  a  regularly  constituted  autliorit_v,  but 
merely  a  synod  which  convened  on  special  occasions 
for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  important  ques- 
tions or  of  issuing  regulations  referring  to  religious 
life.  The  tirst  assembly  of  this  nature  was  that  lieUi 
under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Nell,  viii.-x.),  which 
was  called  "the  Great  Synagogue"  ("  Keneset  ha- 
Gedolah  ")  in  Jewisli  scholastic  tradition.  Subse- 
quently, at  a  date  which  can  not  be  definitely  deter- 
mined, this  occasional  a.ssembl_v  was  replaced  by  a 
standing  body.  The  latter,  which  was  called  "San- 
hedrin "  or  "  Bet  Din,"  was  regarded  as  the  continu- 
ation of  the  synods  which  had  previously  tieen  con- 
vened only  occasionally. 

It  further  appears  from  Ab.  i.  2-4  that  the  Great 
Bet  Din  was  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Ke- 
neset ha-Gcdolah;  for  the  so-called  "zugot"who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Bet  Din  are  named 
after  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  which  was 
regarded  as  the  precursor  of  the  Great  Bet  Din. 
This  explains  wliy  the  latter  is  sometimes  called  also 
"synagogue"  (KnB"33;  Meg.  Ta'an..  in  Neubauer, 
"  M.  J.  C."  ii.  16).  Originally  the  members  of  this 
bet  din  also  were  priests  belonging  to  prominent 
families,  probably  under  the  presidency  of  the  high 
priest.  The  Pharisees,  however,  held  at  various 
times  more  or  less  prominent  positions 

Influence    in  this  body,  according  as  they  were  tlie 
of  the        victors  or  the  vanquished  in  their  con- 
Pharisees,    flict  with  the  Sadducees.     When  John 
Hyrcanus  toward  the  end  of  liis  reign 
turned  from  the  Pharisees  ("Ant."  xvi.  11,  §  1).  he 
seems  to  liave  effected  their  dismissal  from  the  San- 


hedrin or  bet  din  and  to  have  formed  a  Sadducean 
bet  din  (Sanh.  52b),  or  a  .Sadducean  Sanhedrin,  as 
it  i.s  called  in  auotlier  pa.ssiige  (.Meg.  Ta'an.  I.f.  p. 
17).  Under  Alexander  Jannscus,  Simeon  b.  Shctah 
succeeded  in  ousting  the  Sadducean  members  from 
the  bet  din  and  in  reorganizing  it  so  that  it  was 
composed  only  of  Pharisees.  But  the  latter  lost  their 
prestige  in  the  subsequent  quarrel  with  Alexander, 
gaining  the  upper  hand  again  only  under  liis  suc- 
cessor, Salome  Alexandra,  from  which  time  the 
Great  Bet  Din  was  composed  exclusively  of  Phari- 
sees. According  to  the  Mishnali  (Sanh.  i.  5;  Slieb. 
ii.  2),  the  bet  din,  at  least  during  the  last  3'ears  of  its 
existence  at  Jabneli,  where  it  had  been  reorganized, 
consisted  of  seventy  or  seventy-one  members,  ac- 
cording as  the  president  was  included  in  or  omitted 
from  the  list.  Simeon  b.  "Azzai  (first  lialf  of  the  2d 
cent.)  says  tliat  seventy-two  elders  ("zekenim,"  i.e., 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin)  were  present  when  R. 
Eleazar  b.  Azariah  was  elected  president  together 
with  Rabban  Gamaliel  II.  (Zeb.  i.  3;  Yad.  iii.  3.  iv. 
2);  this  was  one  more  than  tlie  usual  number,  and 
included  probably,  besides  the  sevcnt}'  other  mem- 
bers, the  two  presidents,  Gamaliel  and  Eleazar  b. 
Azariah.  According  to  R.  Jose  b.  Halaf  ta.  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Great  Bet  Din  were  required  to  possess 
the  following  qualifications;  scholarship,  modesty, 
and  popularity  among  their  fellow  men  (Tosef.,  Hag. 
ii.  9;  Sanh.  88b).  According  to  an  interpretation  in 
Sifre,  Num.  92  (ed.  Friedmann,  p.  25b),  they  had 
also  to  be  strong  and  courageous. 
Appoint-  Only  such  were  eligible,  moreover,  as 
ment  and  had  filled  three  offices  of  gradually 
Promotion  increasing  dignity,  namely,  those  of 
of  Mem-  local  judge,  and  member  successively 
bers.  of  two  magistracies  at  Jerusalem  (.lose 

b.  Halafta,  ^c).  R.  Johanan,  a  Pales- 
tinian amora  of  the  third  century,  enumerates  the 
qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  as 
follows;  they  must  be  tall,  of  imposing  appearance, 
and  of  advanced  age;  and  thej'  must  be  learned 
and  must  understand  foreign  languages  as  well  as 
some  of  the  arts  of  the  necromancer  (Sanh.  19a). 

The  hall  of  hewn  stone  ("li.shkat  ha-ga/.it ")  in 
which  the  bet  din  sat  was  situated  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple  (Mid.  v.  4). 
It  was  used  for  lit  ual  purposes  also,  the  priests  draw- 
ing lots  there  for  the  daily  service  of  the  sacrifices, 
and  also  reciting  the  "  Sheina'"  there  (Tamid  ii.,  end, 
to  iii.,  beginning;  iv.,cn<l,  to  v.,  beginning).  The 
larger  part  of  the  hall  was  on  the  site  of  the  court  of 
laymen.  There  were  two  entrances:  one  from  the 
court  of  the  priests,  which  was  used  by  the  latter; 
the  other  in  the  Water  gate,  used  by  the  lait}'.  The 
Great  Bet  Din  sat  daily,  except  on  the  Sabbath  and 
on  feast-days,  between  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifices  (Tosef.,  Sanh.  vii.  1).  On  the  Salibath 
and  on  feast-days,  on  wliicli  there  were  no  meetings 
in  the  hall  of  hewn  stone,  the  members  of  the  bet 
din  assembled  in  the  schoolhouse  on  the  Temple 
mount  (ib. ).  According  to  the  accounts  given  in 
the  Talmudic  sources,  the  Great  Bet  Din  had  the 
following  functions,  which  it  exercised  in  part  as  a 
body  and  in  part  through  committees  of  its  members: 
It  had  supervision  over  the  Temple  service,  which 
was  required  to  he  conducted  in  conformity  with  the 
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Linv  and  iiccordiiig  to  Pliarisaic  iiitcrpretalion.     It 
(Icciilei)  which  i)iiests  should  perform  the  Temple 
service  (Mid.,  end).    It  supervised  especially  impor- 
tant ritual  acts,  as  the  service  on  the  Day  of  Atoue- 
ment  (Voiiia  i,  3).     It  had  in  cliarge  the  burning  of 
the  Ked  Heifer  ami  the  |ireparati(m  of  the  water  of 
puritication  (Tosef..  Sanh.  iii.  4).     AVhen  the  hoily 
of  a  murdered  person  was  found,  members  of  the 
Great  Bet  l)iu  had  to  take  the  necessary  measure- 
ments in   order  to   determine  which 
Functions    city,  as  being  the  nearest  to  the  place 
and  of  the  murder,  w  as  to  bring  the  sacri- 

Authority.  tice  of  atonement  (Sotali  ix.  1 ;  Tosef., 
Sanh.  iii.  4;  comp.  .Sotah  44h-4.5a). 
It  had  also  to  decide  as  to  the  harvest  tithes  (I'eah  ii. 
6).  It  sat  in  judgment  on  women  suspected  of  adul- 
tery, and  sentenced  them  to  drinU  the  bitter  water 
(Sotah  i.  4;  see  Okdeai.).  It  arranged  the  calendar 
(R.  II.  ii.  5  et  neq.),  and  provided  correct  co])ies  of 
the  Torali  roll  for  the  king,  and  probably  for  the 
Temple  also  (Tosef.,  Sanh.  iv.  4;  Yer.  Saidi.  ii.  20c). 
In  general  it  decided  all  doubtfid  questions  relating 
to  the  religions  law  (Sanh.  88b)  and  rendered  the 
tinaldecision  in  regard  to  the  sentcnceof  the  teacher 
who  promulgated  opinions  contradicting  the  tradi- 
tional interpretation  of  the  Law  ("  v.akexx  mamreh  "  ; 
Sanh.  xi.  2-U;  see  Ei.deh,  Rebellious). 

Two  persons  were  at  the  head  of  the  bet  din:  one. 
the  actual  president  with  the  title  "nasi";  the  other, 
the  second  president  or  vice-president,  who  bore 
the  title  "ab  bet  din"  (father  of  the  court).  The 
existence  of  these  two  oftices  is  well  authenticated 
from  the  time  follow^'ng  the  Iladriauic  persecution. 
R.  .Johanan  (3d  cent.)saj's  that  in  the  college  which 
was  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  the  Great  Bet 
Din  in  the  hall  of  hewu  stone  R.  Nathan  officiated 
as  second  i)resident  ("ab  bet  din  ")  .side  by  side  with 
R.  Simeon  li.  Gamaliel  II.,who  was  presidcnt("nasi"  ; 
Hor.  13b).  In  a  mishnah  (Hag.  ii.  2)  five  pairs  of 
scholars  are  enumerated  w!io  were  at  the  head  of 
the  Great  I5et  Din  at  the  time  of  thi'  Second  Temple; 
and  it  is  stated  that  one  of  each  pair  was  nasi  and  the 
other  ab  bet  din.  These  five  pairs  of  scholars,  who 
collectively  are  also  designated  "zugot"  (Feah  ii. 
6),  were  at  the  same  time  the  most  prominent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  tradition  (Ab.  i.  1  et  .vc^.jand  at  the 
head  of  the  Pharisaic  school.  There  is  therefore  no 
reason  todoubt  the  statement  that  from  the  time  the 
bet  din  came  under  Pharisaic  influence 
The  tlie.se  Pharisaic  teachers  stood  at  its 

"Zugot."  head.  The  fact  that  the  high  priest  had 
formerly  been  the  president  of  this  bet 
din  explains  why  there  were  two  presidents.  Since 
the  high  priest  was  probably  frequently  prevented 
from  presiding  at  the  meetings,  or  was  perhaps  not 
competeii't  to  do  so,  another  oflicer  had  to  be  chosen 
who  should  be  the  acttial  director  of  the  body.  The 
double  office  was  retained  when,  with  the  growing 
influence  of  the  Pharisees,  the  nasi  of  the  bet  din 
wasascribe  and  no  longer  the  high  priest.  The  title 
"nasi,"  which  the  president  of  the  bet  din  bore,  may 
have  originated  at  the  time  when  the  high  priest — 
tlie  real  prince  and  the  head  of  the  sta-tc — acted  as 
president.  The  following  reason  also  may  have  di'- 
termined  the  retention  of  the  title,  even  after  the 
high  priest  no  longer  ofi^ciated  as  president:    The 


bet  din,  which,  as  shown  above,  was  called  also 
XnB"J3  (corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  rOV).  was 
identitied  with  the  Biblical  " 'edah  "  (comj).  Sifre, 
Deut.  41  [ed.  Friedmann.  [i.  .59bl;  Sifra,  Wayikra. 
cd.  Weiss,  l!)a,  where  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the 
Great  Bet  Din  in  the  hall  of  hewn  stone  is  the 
'edah);  and,  since  only  a  director  of  the  'edah  is 
called  "  nasi  "  in  Ex.  xvi.  22  and  Num.  iv.  34.  it  may 
have  seemed  desirable  to  retain  the  title  "  ua.si  "  for 
the  president  of  the  bet  diiL 

Business  at  the  meetings  of  the  bet  din  was  trans- 
acted according  to  a  certain  (nder.  Reliable  tradi- 
tions describing  the  procedure  and  the  balloting 
have  been  preserved  in  the  .Mishnah  ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible  to   distingidsh   between   the 

Order  of  regulationsobtaining  in  tlic^  bet  din  at 
Business,  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple  and 
those  obtaining  in  the  school  of  Jab- 
neh,  which  was  regarded  as  a  continual  ion  of  the 
Sanhedrin.  The  following  are  some  of  these  regu- 
lations: The  members  of  the  bet  din  sat  in  a  semi- 
circle in  order  that  they  might  see  one  another 
(Sanh.  iv.  2;  Tosef.,  Sanh.  viii.  1).  The  president 
Silt  in  the  center  (Tosef.,  I.e.).  Two  .secretaries  re- 
corded the  various  opinions  expressed  by  the  mem- 
bers; according  to  one  tradition  there  were  three 
secretaries  (Sanh.  I.e.).  When  a  question  was  raised 
and  a  luember  of  the  college  declared  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  a  tradition  according  to  which  the 
(jue.stion  might  be  decided,  such  tradition  was  de- 
cisive. When  no  member  knew  of  any  tradition  re- 
lating to  the  question  at  issue,  discussion  followed 
and  a  ballot  was  taken  (Tosef.,  Saidi.  vii.  1).  Three 
rows  of  scholars  sat  in  front  of  the  bet  din,  and 
filled  vacanciesin  the  latter  when  necessary  (Sanh.  iv. 
4;  Tosef.,  Sanh.  viii.  2).  This  regulation,  however, 
refers  only  to  the  school  of  .Jamnia  and  not  to  the 
bet  din  of  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple ;  for  only 
such  men  were  appointed  to  membership  in  the 
latter  as  had  previously  sat  in  less  important  bodies. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  at  .Icrusalem 
and  the  dowuwall  of  the  .Tewisli  state,  tlu'  Academy 
of  .Tabneh  was  organized  as  the  supreme  religious 
authority,  being  therefore  regarded  as  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Great  Bet  Din  in  the  hall  of  hewn  stone. 
The  later  Jewish  academies  uniler  the  presidency  of 
the  patriarchs  of  the  family  of  Hillel — hence,  down 
to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century — were  also  regarded 
as  the  continuation  of  that  institution  (this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  "The  bet  din  of  the  hall  of 
hewn  stone  went  on  ten  journeys  until  it  finally 
settled  at  Tiberias  " ;  R.  II.  31a,  b);  they  accordingly 
retained  its  organization,  and  the  president  bore  the 
title  of  nasi,  the  second  president  officiating  side  by 
side  with  him  as  ab  bet  din. 

B[Bi.iO(iR.triiv  :  ScliuriT,  (Itxrii.  il.  lSS-189.  vvliere  tlie  litera- 
ture oil  till'  suhji'ct  is  j?iven :  .Jui-ob  Keifniiiiin.  .sVnWu'f/n'n, 
Rerdyi'lit'V.  Isss;  lincher,  art.  Sitnlii iti-i)t.  in  lljistin^.s.  Diet. 
Bilttr;  AtUi[t  Buchler, /)//«  Sjii'hidriiini  in  .Ifni.'<afrni  und 
dati  (jrns.^r  Bet  Din  in  drr  Qutuierlinnimer  des  Jt-nt.salem- 
ii^rhen  Trmpcl^  Vienna,  1902,  tlie  chiet  source  for  the  view 
piven  above, 
w.  i;.  J.   Z.   L. 

SANHEDRIN  ("Court"):  Name  of  a  treatise 
of  till!  .Mishnah.  Tosefta,  and  both  Talmndim.  It 
stands  fourth  in  the  order  Nezikin  in  most  editions, 
and  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters  containing  sev- 
enty-one paragraphs  in  all.    It  treats  chiefly  of  courts 
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and  tlu'ir  powers,  of  (lualificatioos  for  the  office  of 
judge,  and  of  legal  pnicedure  and  criminal  law. 

Ch.  i. :  Cases  which  are  brought  before  a  court  of 
three  judges  (^^  1-3),  before  a  small  sanhedrin  of 
twenty-three  members  (§  4),  or  before  the  Great 
Sanhediin  at  Jerusalem  consisting  of  seventy-one, 
or.  according  to  U.  Judah,  of  seventy  niembers(S  5); 
origin  of  the  requirement  that  there  should  be  sev- 
enty (or  seventy-one)  members  in  the  Great  San- 
hedrin, and  twenty-three  in  the  smaller  body  ;  mini- 
mum number  of  inhabitants  entitling  a  city  to  a 
sanhedrin  (^  6). 

C:h.  ii.  :  Higiits  of  the  higli  priest  (^  1);  rightsand 

duties  of  the  king,  who  may  neither  judge  nor  be 

judged,  and  may  ilcclare  war  only  with 

Contents     the  consent  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin; 

Ch.  i.-v.      his  share  of  the  booty;   he  may  not 
accumulate  treasure  for  liimself;   he 
must  have  a.  copy  of  the  Torah  made  for  himself: 
the  reverence  due  him  (i;^  2-5). 

Ch.  iii. :  Suits  involving  money  which  are  decided 
by  arbitrators;  cases  in  which  one  party  may  reject 
the  judge  selected  or  the  witness  cited  by  the  other 
pari  vi  persons  debarred  from  acting  eitheras  judges 
or  as' witnesses  (S^^  1-5);  examination  of  witnesses, 
each  of  whom  is  questioned  separately,  with  a  sub 
se(iuent  comjiarison  of  their  testimony  (^G)\  an- 
nouncement of  the  verdict  by  the  president  of  the 
board  ;  no  judge  may  say  to  either  party  :  "  I  wished 
to  acquit  liiee,  but  1  was  overruled  by  the  majority 
of  my  colleagues"  (§  7);  if  he  who  loses  the  case 
later  produces  written  testimony  or  a  witness  in  his 
favor,  the  sentence  is  reversed  (§  8). 

Ch.  iv. :  DiiTerence  in  the  proceedings  and  in  the 
number  of  judges  between  trials  in  which  money  is 
involved  and  criminal  cases  in  which  the  life  of  the 
defendant  is  in  jeopardy,  the  former  being  conducted 
before  three  judges  and  the  latter  before  a  sanhedrin 
of  twenty-three  members  (|^  1-2);  the  sanhedrin  sat 
in  a  semicircle,  so  that  all  the  members  might  see 
one  another,  while  the  clerks  recorded  the  reasons 
which  the  judges  gave  either  for  acquittal  or  for 
condemnation  (^  3);  three  rows  of  scholars  versed  in 
the  Law  sat  in  front  of  the  .sanhedrin,  one  or  more 
of  them  being  called  upon  at  need  to  fill  the  bench, 
in  ca.se  a  quorum  of  judges  was  not  present  ("^.4): 
address  to  the  witnesses  in  criminal  cases,  reminding 
them  of  the  value  of  a  human  life;  in  this  connection 
it  is  said  that  Adam  is  called  the  ancestor  of  tlie  whole 
human  race,  in  order  that  no  one  might  .supercili- 
ously say  to  his  fellow  man  :  "  My  great  grandfather 
■was  more  important  than  thine  "  (^  5). 

Ch.  v.:  Examination  of  the  witnesses  regarding 
the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
the  coherency  of  the  testimony  given  ;  consultation 
and  mode  of  jirocedure  on  tlie  part  id'  the  judges 

(SS  1-5). 

Ch.  vi. :    How  the  condemned  man  is  led  to  the 

place  of  execution  ;   proclamation  of  the  verdict,  so 

that  a  reversal  may  be  (lossible  at  the 

Contents     last  moment  if  proofs  of  innocence  are 

Ch.  vi.-xi.  produced  (s;  1) ;  tliecondenuied  man  is 

exhorted  to  confess  his  sins  that  he 

may  atone  for  them  by  his  death  (J;  2);   method  of 

stoning  to  death,  and  cases  in  which  those  who  are 

stoned  are  liangcnl  after  death,  and  the  manner  of 


hanging  (§§3-4);  burial-place  of  tho.se  wlio  have 
been  executed,  and  the  demeanor  of  their  relatives 
(g§  5-0). 

Ch.  vii. :  The  four  methods  of  cai>ital  punishment — 
stoning,  burning,  beheading,  and  strangling— and 
the  manner  of  each  (?§  1-3);  crimes  punishable  by 
stoning  (S§  4-11). 

Ch.  viii. :  The  circumstances  in  which  a  stubborn 
and  rebellious  son  (comp.  Deut.  xxi.  18  et  mi/. )  is  re- 
garded and  sentenced  assuch(§§  1-4);  the  stubborn 
son,  like  the  burglar  (comp.  Ex.  xxii.  1).  is  treated 
with  severity  in  order  that  he  may  be  prevented 
from  committing  greater  crimes;  in  this  connection 
the  cases  are  given  in  which  one  about  to  commit 
a   Clime  may  be  killed  to  prevent  its  commission 

(=;S  5-'). 

Cli.  ix.  :  Criminals  who  are  burned  and  those  who 
are  beheaded ;  cases  in  which  homicide  is  not  re- 
garded as  murder  (§§  1-2);  cases  in  which  a  mistake 
is  made  as  to  the  identity  of  crinunals  eondenmed  to 
death  so  that  it  isimpossible  to  tell  what  punishment 
each  one  has  deserved  (g  3);  cases  in  which  one  has 
committed  two  different  crimes,  and  so  deserves  two 
difterent  forms  of  capital  punishment  (^  4):  crinu'nals 
who  are  placed  in  solitary  continement  ("kipali"; 
§  5);  cases  in  which  a  criminal  taken  in  the  act  may 
be  killed  bj-  any  one  without  being  brought  before 
a  court  (§  6). 

Ch.  X.  :  Those  who  have  no  part  in  the  future 
world;  the  problem  whether  the  Ten  Tribes  will  re- 
turn at  some  future  time  from  the  place  of  their 
exile  (g§  1-3);  the  idolatrous  city  (comp.  Deut.  xiii. 
13  et  seq. ;  g^  4-6). 

Ch.  xi. :  Criminals  who  are  strangled  (§1):  the 
dissenting  teacher  ("zaken  manireh '')  and  the  jiro- 
ceedings  against  him  (g§  2-4);  the  false  prophet  and 
the  one  who  makes  predictions  in  the  name  of  idols 
(^§  5-6).  In  the  Mishnah  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
the  order  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  chajiters  is 
inverted. 

The  Tosefta  to  Sanhedrin  is  divided  into  four- 
teen chapters,  and  contains  many  interesting  hag- 
gadic  interpretations  and  sayings  besides  the  addi- 
tions and  supplements  to  the  Mishnali.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  the  attempt  in  iv.  5  to  explain  how 
the  people  sinned  in  asking  for  a  king  (I  Sam.  viii.), 
an<l  thus  to  remove  the  discrepancy  between  1  Sam. 
xii.  17  and  Deut.  xvii.  14-20;  there  is  likewise  an 
interesting  discussion  of  the  problem  whether  the 
script  in  which  the  Torah  was  originally  given  to  the 
people  was  changed,  and.  if  so,  when 

Tosefta  the  alteration  was  made  (v.  7-8). 
and  Other  remarkable  pas.siiges  (xi.  6,  xiv. 

Gemara.  1)  state  that  the  laws  set  forth  in 
Deut.  xiii.  13-18  and  xxi.  18-21  are 
vali<l  in  theory  only,  since  they  never  have  beeni»nd 
never  will  be  enforced  in  practise. 

The  (Jemara  of  both  the  Talnuidim  contains  a 
mass  of  interesting  maxims,  legends,  myths,  stories, 
and  haggadic  sjiyings  and  interpretations  in  addi- 
tion to  its  elucidations  of  the  passtiges  of  the  Jlish- 
nah.  the  number  of  haggadot  on  the  tenth  (or  elev- 
enth) chapter  being  especially  large.  Among  the 
interesting  passages  of  the  Babylonian  Gemani  may 
be  noted  the  disputations  with  the  heretics  (38b- 
39a);  the  attempts  to  tind  the  belief  in  the  resurrec- 
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tion  <if  till-  dead  outlined  in  llie  Bible,  and  the  po- 
leniies  against  heielies  who  deny  the  resurrection 
(yub-91a,  Sllb,  92a);  the  discussion  whether  the  res- 
urrection of  the  dead  deserihed  in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  is 
to  be  interpreted  merely  as  a  ligurative  prophetic 
vision  or  whether  it  was  a  real  event  (02b);  and  the 
discussions  and  computations  of  the  time  at  which 
the  Messiah  will  appear,  with  the  events  which  will 
attend  his  coniinii;  (UTb-'JUa). 

Especially  noteworthy  in  the  Palestinian  Gemara 
are  I  lie  legend  of  the  an;;el  who  assumed  tlie  form 
of  Solonioa  and  deprived  hijn  of  his  throne  (20c); 
tlie  story  of  the  execution  of  the  eighty  sorceresses 
of  Ashkelon  on  one  day  by  Simeon  b.  Shetah  (23d); 
and  tile  account  of  the  unfortimate  and  undeserved 
death  of  Simeon  b,  Shetah's  son  (23b). 

w.  1!.  '  J.  Z.  L. 

SANHEDRIN.  FRENCH:  .liwisli  high  court 
convened  by  Xapuleou  1.  to  give  legal  sancti<in  to 
the  principles  expressed  by  the  Assembly  of  Nota- 
bles   in    answer 
to     the     twelve 
(piestions     sub- 
mitted  to  it  by 
the  government 
(see    Jkw.     E.s- 
cvc.   V.  4G8.  s.r. 
FuANCi;).  These 
questions  were: 

1.  Is  it  lawful  f^ir 
Jews  to  have  mure 
llian  une  wife  ? 

2.  Is  divorce  nl- 
loweii  by  the  Jewish 
religion?  Isdivoree 
valid,  although  pn*- 
n o u n e e d  not  by 
courts  of  justice  but 
by  virtue  of  laws  in 
contradiction  to  the 
I'rench  code  ? 

3.  May  a  Jewess  marry  a  Christian,  or  a  Jew  a  Christian 
woman?  or  does  Jewish  law  order  that  the  Jews  should  only 
intermarry  among  themselves? 

4.  In  the  eyes  of  Jews  are  Frenchmen  not  of  the  Jewlsli  relig- 
ion considered  as  brethren  or  as  strangers  ? 

5.  What  conduct  does  Jewish  law  prescribe  toward  French- 
men not  of  the  Jewish  religion? 

n.  Do  the  Jews  born  in  France,  and  treated  by  the  law  as 
French  citizens,  acknowledge  Fi-ance  as  their  country?  Are 
they  lK>und  to  defend  it?  Are  they  bound  to  obey  the  laws  and 
follow  ihe  directions  of  the  civil  code? 

7.  Who  elects  the  rabbis  ? 

8.  What  kind  of  police  jurisdiction  do  the  rabbis  exercise 
over  the  Jews?  What  judicial  power  do  they  exercise  over 
them  ? 

SI.  .Are  the  police  jurisdiction  of  the  rabbis  and  the  forms  of 
the  elei'tlon  regulated  by  Jewish  law.  or  are  they  only  sanc- 
tioned by  custom  ? 

10.  Are  there  professions  from  which  the  Jews  are  excluded 
by  their  law  ? 

U.  Does  Jewish  law  forbid  the  Jews  to  take  usury  from 
their  brethren  ? 

12.  Does  it  forbid,  or  docs  it  allow,  usury  in  dealings  with 
strangers  ? 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Xolables,  Commis- 
sioner Comte  Louis  Matthieu  Mole  expressed  the 
satisfaction  of  the  emperor  with  their  answers,  and 
announced  that  the  emperor,  requiring  a  pledge  of 
strict  adherence  to  these  principles,  had  resolved 
to  call  together  a  great  sanhedrin  which  should 
convert  the  answers  into  decisions  an<l  make  them 
the  basis  of  the  future  status  of  the  Jews,  create  a 
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new  organization,  and  condemn  all  false  interpreta 
tions  of  their  religious  laws.  In  order  that  this 
sanheiliin.  reviving  the  old  Sanhedrin 
Constitu-  of  Jerusiilem.  might  be  vested  with 
tion  of  the  the  same  sacred  character  as  that  time- 
French  honored  institution,  it  was  to  be  con - 
Sanhedrin.  stitiited  on  a  similar  pattern:  it  was 
to  be  composed  of  seventy-one  mem- 
bers— two-thirds  of  them  nibbis  and  one-third  lay- 
men. The  Assembly  of  Notables,  w  hich  was  to  con- 
tinue its  sessions,  was  to  elect  the  members  of  the 
sanhedrin.  and  notify  the  several  communities  of  Eu- 
rope of  its  meeting,  "that  they  may  send  deputies 
worthy  of  communicating  with  you  and  able  to  give 
to  the  government  additional  information."  The  As- 
sembly of  Notables  was  to  aiipoint  also  a  commit- 
tee of  nine,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  prepare  the 
work  of  the  sanhedrin  and  devise  a  plan  for  Ihe 
futiue  organization  of  the  Jews  in  Fiance  and  Italy 
(see  Jew.  Excvc.  iv.  232,  s.r.  Consistoky). 

On  Oct.  6 , 
IstKi,  the  As- 
sembly of  No- 
tables issued  a 
luoclamation  to 
all  the  Jewish 
cominunilies  of 
Europe,  inviting 
them  to  send 
delegates  to  the 
sanhedrin,  to 
convene  on  Oct. 
20.  This  procla- 
mation, Avritten 
in  Hebrew, 
French,  Ger- 
man, and  Ital- 
ian, speaks  in  ex- 
travagant terms 
of  the  importance  of  this  revived  institution  and  of 
the  greatness  of  its  imperial  protector.  While  the 
action  of  Napoleon  aroused  in  many  Jews  of  Ger- 
many the  hope  that,  intiuenced  by  it,  their  govern- 
ments also  would  grant  them  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, others  looked  upon  it  asa  political  contrivance. 
When  in  the  war  against  Prussia  (1806-7)  the  em- 
peror invaded  Poland  and  the  Jews  rendered  great 
services  to  his  army,  he  remarked,  laughing.  "The 
sanhedrin  is  at  least  useful  to  me."  David  Fried- 
liinder  and  his  fiiends  in  Berlin  described  it  as  a 
spectacle  that  Napoleon  offered  to  the  Parisians. 

The  opening  of  the  sanhedrin  was  delayed  until 
Feb.  9,  1807.  four  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Assembly  of  Notables.     Its   seventy-one   members 
included    the    rabbis  sitting   in    the   Assembl}',    to 
whom   were  added    twenty-nine  other  rabbis  and 
twenty-five    laymen.      Its    presiding    ofTicers.    ap- 
pointed by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  were:  Oavid 
Sinzheim.  rabbi  of  Strasburg   (presi- 
Opening     dent);   Joshua  Benzion  Segre.   rabbi. 
Session,      and   member  of  the  municipal  council 
of  Wrcelli  (first  vice-president) ;  Abra- 
ham de  Cologna,  rabbi  of  Mantua  (second  vice-presi- 
dent).    After  a  solemn  religious  service  in  the  .syna- 
gogue, the  members  assembled  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
in  a  hall  specially  prepared  for  tJiem.     Following 
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the  aiR-icnt  lustoiii,  tht-y  took  llicir  seals  in  a  semi- 
circle, according  to  age,  on  l)otli  sides  of  tlie  pre- 
siding olHcers,  the  laynien  liehiud  the  rabbis.  Tliey 
Were  attired  in  black  garments,  with  .silk  capes  and 
three-cornered  hats.  The  sittings  were  public,  and 
many  visitors  were  present.  The  lirst  meeting  was 
opened  with  a  Hel)rew  prayer  written  by  David 
Sin/.heim  ;  after  the  address  of  tlic  president  and  of 
Furtado.  chairman  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  it 
was  adjourned.  At  the  second  silting,  Feb.  12, 
1807.  deputies  Asser,  Lemon,  and  Litwack,  of  the 
ucwly  constituted  Amsterdam  Heform  congrega- 
tion Adat  .leshurun,  addressed  the  sanliedrin,  Lit- 
wack in  Hebrew,  the  others  in  French,  expressing 
tlieir  entire  approval  of  the  Assembly  and  promis- 
ing their  hearty  support.  But  the  deputies  were 
greatly  disappointed  when  the  president,  after  liav- 
ing  answered  them  in  Hebrew,  invited  them  to  be 
.silent  listeners  instead  of  taking  part  in  the  debates 
asthe  proclamation  of  the  Notables  had  caused  them 
toexpect.  Adilresses  from  congregations  in  France, 
Italy,  and  the  Ulienish  Confederation,  especially 
from  Neviwied  and  Dresden,  were  also  iircsented. 

In  the  sittings  of  Feb.  10,  19,  23,  2r>,  and  March 
2,  the  sanhedrin  voted  without  discussion  on  the  re- 
plies of  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  and  passed  them 
as  laws.  At  tlie  eighth  meeting,  on  March  9,  Ilildes- 
luimer,  de|iuty  from  Fraidvfort-on-tlie-Main,  and 
Asser  of  Amsterdam  delivered  addresses,  to  which 
the  president  responded  in  Hebrew  expressing  great 
hopes  for  the  future.  After  having  received  the 
thanks  of  the  members,  lie  closed  the;  sanhedrin. 
Tlie  Notables  convened  again  on  March  2."),  pre- 
pared an  ollicial  report,  and  presented  it  on  April  6, 
18U7;  then  the  imperial  commissioners  declared  the 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly  of  Notaldes. 

The  decisions  of  the  sanhedrin,  formulated  in  nine 
articles  and  drawn  up  in  French  and  Hebrew,  were 
as  follows:  (1)  that,  in  conformity 
Its  with   the  decree  of  ]{.    Gersliom.  po- 

Decisions.  lygamy  is  forbidden  to  the  Israelites; 
(3)  that  divorce  by  the  Jewish  law  is 
valid  only  afti'r  previous  decision  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities: (S)  that  the  religious  actof  marriage  must 
be  jireceded  by  a  civil  contract;  (4)  that  marriages 
contracted  between  Israelites  and  Christians  are 
binding,  although  they  can  not  be  celebrated  with 
religious  forms;  (5)  that  every  Israelite  is  religiously 
bound  to  consider  his  non-Jewish  fellow  citizens 
as  brothers,  and  to  aid,  protect,  and  love  them  as 
though  they  were  coreligionists:  (li)  that  the  Israel- 
ite is  reipiired  to  consider  the  land  of  his  birth  or 
adoption  as  his  fatherland,  and  shall  love  and  de- 
fend it  when  called  upon;  (7)  that  Judaism  does  not 
forbid  any  kind  of  handicraft  or  occupation;  (8) 
that  it  is  commendable  for  Israelites  to  engage  in 
agriculture,  manual  labor,  and  the  arts,  as  their  an- 
cestors in  Palestine  were  wont  to  do;  (9)  that,  finally, 
Israelites  are  forbidden  to  exact  usury  from  Jew  or 
Christian. 

In  the  introduction  to  these  resolutions  the  sanhe- 
drin declared  that,  by  virtue  of  the  right  conferred 
upon  it  by  ancient  custom  and  law,  it  con.stituted. 
like  the  ancient  Sanhedrin.  a  legal  assembly  vested 
with  the  power  of  pas.sing  ordinances  in  order  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  Israel  and  inculcate  obedi- 


ence to  the  laws  of  the  stale.  These  resolutions 
formed  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  French  government  in  regard  to  the 
religious  alTairs  of  the  Jews,  although  Napoleon,  in 
spite  of  the  declarations,  issued  a  decree  on  .March 
17, 18()y,  restricting  the  Jews'  legal  rights.  The  plan 
of  organization  prepared  by  the  committee  of  nine, 
having  for  its  object  the  creation  of  c<msistorie.s, 
was  not  submitted  to  the  sanhedrin,  but  was  pro- 
mulgated by  Napoleon's  decree  of  March  17,  1SU8. 

BiBLionn.iriiv  :  (iriitz.  (iiKtli.  Isl  «!.,  xl.  2(17  ct  sff/.,  6ai  <( 
vsc/.;  I.i'uii  Katiii.  Lcs  Juifs  th-  l'nri»  Pi-uilant  la  Uivo- 
lutiiiit.  pp.  SKi*  SHI.;  s.  Ivlein,  La  Viritf  xiir  le  Taliiuut, 
(iennan  translution  by  S.  Mannheliuer.  pp.  i:^  ct  .**<•(/.,  Biisel, 
18611:  Jost,  Gcsih.  in.  121  il  .«C(/.:  Tama,  TranifaiUdits  (if 
the  Pari.iian  Haiiliciirin,  London,  1W7. 
D.  S.    M.\N. 

SANITATION.     See  Hkai.th  L.vws. 

SANTA  MARIA.     See  Pail  nv,  Biugos. 

SANTANGEL  (SANCTO  ANGELOS), 
LUIS  (AZAKIAS)  DE  :  1.  JIarano  and  learned 
jurist  of  C'alatayud,  S|i:iin;  died  lieforc  H.TO.  He 
was  converted  by  the  sermons  of  Vicente  Ferrer, 
and  was  made  inagislrate  ("  zalmedina  ")  of  the  cap- 
ital of  Aragou.  The  n:inie  Luis  de  Santangel 
was  borne  also  by  the  following: 

2.  Grandson  of  No.  1.  He  was  fiscal  agent  in 
Aragou.  and  in  1473  represented  the  knights  and 
noblemen  in  the  assembly  of  the  Aragoncse  estates. 

3.  Head  of  a  mercantile  house  in  Valencia;  died 
in  1476.  He  maintained  uninterruptedly  business 
relations  with  King  John  of  Aragon,  and  was  farmer 
of  the  royal  .salt-pitsat  De  la  JIata,  near  Valencia,  for 
which  he  made  an  annual  payment  of  21,101)  suel- 
dos,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  dated  July  9, 
1472.  He  farmed  al.so  the  customs  duties  and  the 
taxes  in  the  royal  domains. 

4.  Grandson  of  No.  1 ;  merchant  of  Saragossa. 
He  joined  the  conspiracy  of  the  Maranos  against  the 
inquisitor  Pe<lro  AmuKs.  and  was  publicly  burned 
at  the  stake  Aug.  18,  1487,  at  Saragossa. 

5.  Son  of  No.  3.  After  his  father's  death  (1476) 
he  succeeded  him  as  farmer  of  the  royal  taxes,  and 
was  subsequently  promoted  to  the  rank  of  royal 
counselor.  He  a])peared  as  an  adherent  of  Judaism 
in  the  sanbenito  at  the  auto  da  fe  in  Saragossa' July 
17,  1491.  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  whose  favorite  he 
was,  valued  him  highly  for  his  faithfulness,  hon- 
esty, and  ability',  and  appointed  him  "escribano  de 
raciou,"  that  is,  chancellor  of  the  royal  house  of 
Aragon. 

Santangel  took  an  important  part  in  the  discovery 
of  America.  After  negotiations  between  Columbus 
and  the  Spanish  king  and  queen  had  been  broken 
off,  he  succeeded  in  winning  over  Queen  Isabella, 
and,  from  purely  patriotic  motives,  himself  lent 
the  necessary  money,  17,000  ducats  (.5,000.000  inar- 
avedis),  without  interest.  It  was  Santangel  that 
received  Columbus'  first  detailed  report  of  his 
voyage  and   discoveries  (see  America.  Tin-;   Dis- 

COVKItV  OK). 

Ferdinand  throughout  his  life  continued  to  cher- 
ish friendly  feelings  for  his  beloved  counselor. 
When  Santangels  daughter  married  D.  Angel  de 
Villanueva,  u  grandson  of  Closes  Patagon  of  (.'ala- 
tayud  ( 1493),  the  king,  in  recognition  of  the  faith- 
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fulness  of  her  father,  presented  her  with  the  sum  of 
SO.O'W  sueklos.  But  the  highest  reward  for  the 
many  memorable  services  rendered  by  Sanlangel  ti> 
the  king  and  to  Spain  was  tlie  royal  exemption  of 
Santangel's  children  and  grandcliildren  from  liabil- 
ity to  the  charge  of  apostasy,  the  ofliccrs  of  the  In- 
quisition in  Valencia  and  other  places  being  strictly 
forbidden  to  molest  them  in  any  manner  on  account 
of  their  religious  belief. 

BiBLlOHRAPiiv:   KaTserling,  Cliristnpher  Cnlumbtin,  pp.  60, 
65.  69  et  8CU. 
A.  M.    K. 

SANTAREM  :  City  of  Portugal.  Even  before 
its  eooijucsi  liy  the  I'ortuguese  in  lUO,  it  possessed 
a  Jewry,  situated  near  the  Church  of  S.  Ildefonso. 
It  is  now  more  than  two  c<nturies  since  this  ceased 
t!o  e.xist.  The  synagogue  of  Santarem  was  the  old- 
est in  all  Portugal,  and  the  city  was  the  seat  of  the 
district  rabbi,  appointed  by  the  chief  rabbi  for  the 
province  of  Estremadura.  In  the  "foro"  or  letter 
of  freedom  granted  by  Alfonso  Ileuriques  to  the 
city  it  was  decided  that  when  a  Christian  wished  to 
pay  a  Jew  a  debt,  the  transaction  was  to  lake  place  in 
the  presence  of  both  Jews  and  Christians  or  through 
the  agency  of  some  one  of  prominence  and  established 
reputation.  In  a  litigation  between  a  Jew  and  a 
Christian  or  vice  versa,  only  the  Christian's  testi- 
mony was  believed.  When  the  daughter  of  Queen 
Isabella  of  Castile,  the  brideof  the  only  son  of  John 
II.,  entered  Santarem  in  Nov.,  1490,  the  Jews  there, 
according  to  precedent,  met  her  with  their  Torah 
scrolls,  and  made  her  the  customary  presents  of 
cows,  sheep,  fowl,  etc. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Portugal, 
many  secret  Jews  lived  in  Santarem.  The  earlh- 
qu.ake  on  Jan.  26,  1531,  which  caused  great  destruc- 
tion in  Santarem,  was  ascribed  by  the  fanatic  monks 
to  the  fact  that  the  city  tolerated  these  secret  Jews 
■within  its  walls.  Thereupon  the  people  fell  upon 
the  innocent  Maranos,  among  whom  was  the  famous 
physician  Ainatus  Lusitanus,  and  drove  them  from 
their  houses.  Against  these  acts  of  fanaticism  the 
noble  BLshop  Fernando  Coutinho  and  the  dramatist 
Gil  Vicente  especially  protested  loudly.  See  Gii^ 
Vicente. 

Bibliography;  Kayserllng,  Ocvt/j.  dcr  Judeu  in  PnftugaU 

?p.  2.  13,  as,  181,  269;  Mendes  dos  Uemedlos,  Os  Judewf  cm 
'orttifial.  pp.  181,  361. 
J.  M.  K. 

SANTOB     (SHEM-TOB)     DE    CARRION: 

Spanish  poet;  born  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  at  Carrion  de  los  Condes,  a  town  in  Castile, 
whence  his  cognomen.  He  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Alfonso  XI.  and  his  son  and  successor  Pedro,  with 
both  of  whom  he  was  in  high  favor.  The  "  Doc- 
tiina  Christiana"  and  "  Danza  General  en  Que  En- 
tram  Todos  los  Estados  de  Geiite,"  ctmtained  in  the 
same  manuscript  with  a  collection  of  his  poems,  have 
long  been  falsely  a.scribed  to  him. 

Santob  wrote  "Consejos  y  Documentos  del  Rabbi 
Don  Santo  al  Rey  D.  Pedro "  or  "  Proverbios  Mo- 
rales," of  which  two  manuscripts  are  in  existence, 
one  in  the  Escorial  and  the  other  in  the  National 
Library,  Madrid.  The  proverbs  as  found  in  the  two 
manuscripts  are  alike  in  content,  but  differ  in  word- 
ing; the  latter  consisting  of  627,  the  former  of  686, 


"coplas."  The  manuscript  of  the  National  Library 
was  copied  by  Tieknor  in  his  "  History  of  Spanish 
Literature"  (iii.  422-436.  London,  IS.V)).  The  Es- 
;  cori;d  manuscript  was  published  for  the  first  time, 
with  a  collation  of  the  Madrid  te.\t  .nnd  under  the 
title  "Proverbios  Morales  del  Rabbi  Don  Sein  Tob," 
in  "  IJiblioteca  de  Autores  Espanoles  "  (Iviii.  331-372, 
Madrid,  1864).  Several  verses  have  been  translated 
into  German  by  Kayserling  in  his  "  Sephardim  "  and 
by  .1.  Fastenrath  in  his  "Immortellen  aus  Toledo" 
(Leipsic,  1869).  The  "Consejos"  or  "Proverbios 
.Morales,"  the  composition  of  which  the atithor  began 
under  King  Alfon.so.  and  which  he  afterward  com- 
bined and  dedicated  to  King  Pedro  (13r)7-GO),  begin 
as  fcjllows; 

"Sennor  Rey,  noble,  aito, 
Oy  esle  sermon 
Que  vyeiie  desyr  Santob 
Judio  de  Carrion." 

Though  without  much  coherence,  the  works  of 
Santob  are  remarkable  for  the  epigrammatic  precision 
and  vivacity  of  their  style.  The  author  based  some 
of  his  apothegms  on  his  own  views  on  life,  and 
others  he  took  from  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  Pirkc  Abot,  the  Talmud,  and  from  the 
works  of  the  Spanish-Moorish  period,  (.(/..  Ibn  Ga- 
birol's  "Mibhar  ha-Peninim." 

BiBLioriRAPiiv:  L.  Stein,  I'ntfrsuvhtinacn  lUirr  ilic  Pro- 
vt-rlnns  Mnrahs  von  Santtth  de  Carrion,  Berlin,  IIKK); 
Bins.  Kr'liiilios.  p().  3ll.")c(  wv;.;  idfm.  Hist.  Criticii  ilr  In  Li- 
li-ralnra  Es^MtitoUuiv.  itl  et  .v(Y;.:  TifJinor,  nisturnof  Span- 
i.'ih  Litfratnre,  vols,  i.,  iii.:  Kayserliiip:,  Setihttrdim',  pp.  21- 
«:  idem,  Bibl.  Esp.-Pmi.-Jud.  p.97;  Gratz.  Gcwh.  vii.  408. 
.1.  M.    K. 

SANUA,  JAMES  (called  also  Abu  Naddara 
=  "  he  of  the  sjiectacles"  ["  nazzarah  "]):  Egyptian 
publicist;  born  at  Cairo  April,  1839.  He  studied  in 
Egypt  and  in  Italy,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  com- 
menced to  contribute  articles  to  Arabic,  French, 
Italian,  and  English  newspapers.  In  1863  he  be- 
came professor  at  the  Ecole  Polytechni(|Ue  and  ex- 
aminer of  schools  under  the  Egyptian  government. 
In  1870  he  introduced  the  modern  Arabic  theater 
into  Egypt.  He  wrote  no  less  than  thirt_v  -  two 
pieces,  and  translated  many  others  from  European 
languages.  In  1872  he  founded  the  two  societies 
Les  Amis  de  la  Science  and  Le  Cercle  des  Progres- 
sistes.  In  1877  he  established  "  Le  Journal  d'Abou 
Naddara,"  in  which  he  foretold  the  English  invasion 
of  Egypt. 

On  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  government 
Sanua  was  exiled  in  1878.  lie  then  settled  in  Paris, 
from  which  city  he  has  continued  to  publish  his 
violently  anti-English  journal  as  the  organ  of  the  so- 
called  Egyptian  Nation:il  party.  In  188!)  Sanua  gave 
a  series  of  lectures  in  Spain,  Portug:il,  iind  north- 
west Africa.  In  1890  he  founded  the  monthly  "  .\1- 
Tawaddud,"  and  in  1899  the  monthly  "  Al-Munsif." 
These  three  jiapers  are  published  partly  in  Arabic 
and  partlj'  in  English  and  French,  with  occasional 
Persian  and  Turkish.  He  has  written  also  much 
poetry  both  in  Arabic  and  in  French.  Anumg  his 
other  publications  may  be  cited:  "L'Egyptc  Sati- 
rique."  Paris,  1886;  ""Souhaits  d'Orient,"  1893; 
"Abou  Naddara  a  Stamboul,"  1892;  and  "Paris  et 
Ses  Expositions,"  1899. 

Sanua  has  visited  the  sultan  several  times,  receiv- 
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ing  from  him  nunitTous  docorations.  In  1900  tlie 
Shall  iif  Persia  cnnfcrrcd  upon  liim  the  title  ''Shair 
alMulk"  (Poet  of  the  Empire). 

s.  G. 

SAPHrR,  JACOB  (known  also  as  Eben  Sap- 
pir) :  Kalilii  and  travtlcr 
of  Rumanian  d.escent; 
born  in  1822  at  Oshmiany, 
government  of  Wilna; 
died  in  Jerusalem  1886. 
While  still  a  boy  he  went 
to  Palestine  with  his  par- 
ents, who  .settled  at  Safed ; 
and  at  their  death  (in  1836) 
he  removed  to  Jeni.salem. 
in  1848  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Jewisli  com- 
nuuiity  of  the  latter  city 
to  travel  tlirough  the 
southern  eoimtries  to  col- 
lect alms  for  the  poor  of 
Jerusalem.  In  18.54  he 
undertook  a  second  tour, 
visiting  Yemen,  British 
India,  Egypt,  and 
Australia.  The  result  of 
this  journey  was  his 
"Eben  Sappir"  (vol,  i., 
Lyck,  1866;  vol.  ii.,  Ma- 
yence,  1874),  in  which 
work  he  gave  the  history, 
and  a  vivid  though  un- 
critical description  of  the 
condition,  of  the  Jews 
in  the  above-mentioned 
countries. 

Saphir    published    also 
"  Iggeret  Teman  "  { Wilna,  Jacob 

1868),  a  work  on   the  ap- 
pearance in  Yemen  of  the  pseudo-JIessiah  Judah 
ben  Shalom. 

Bii)i.I(m;rai'IIV:  Fuenn,  ffeneset  rtoiwi!.  pp.  557-558 :  idem.  In 
Hii-lianiHl.  vi..  Wilna.  1866;  Geiper,  In  JIM.  ZeM.  xi.  ai3- 
■Jr,(\. 
s.  S.    O. 

SAPHIR,  MORITZ  GOTTLIEB  :   Hungarian 

humorist;  born  at  Lovas-Bereuy  Feb.  8,  179.');  died 
at  Baden,  near  Vienna, 
Sept.  5,  1858.  In  1806  he 
went  to  Prague  to  study 
the  Talmud;  but.  feeling  a 
deeper  interest  in  German 
literature,  he  settled  in 
Pcstli  in  1814,  where  he 
learned  likewise  French, 
English,  and  Italian.  The 
rc<eption  given  to  "Pa- 
pill<»ten."  ins  first  work 
(Pesth.  1821),  encouraged 
him  to  go  to  Vienna,  where 
he  became  a  contributor  to 
literary  peiiodjcals.  After 
traveling  through  south- 
ern Germany  in  1824.  he  settled  in  Berlin,  where  he 
edited  both  the  "Berliner  Schnellpost  fiir  Literatur, 
Theater  und  Gcselligkeit "  (1836-29)  and  the  "Ber- 
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liner  Courier"  (1827-29),  gaining  the  favor  of  the 
general  public  by  his  clever  plays  on  words,  a  style 
then  new  in  literature.  His  success  made  him  many 
enemies,  including  Fouque,  Forster,  Cosmar,  and 
Diez,  who  attacked  him  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Saphir  in  Berlin."  This 
was  answered  by  his 
own  "  Der  Gctodtetc  aber 
D  e  n  n  o  c  h  L  e  b  e  n  d  e 
Saphir,"  which  pa.ssed 
through  four  large  edi- 
tions within  a  week. 
The  quarrel,  however,  in- 
diiced  him  to  go  to 
Munich  in  1829,  where  he 
founded  the  "  Bazar  fiir 
Miinchen  "  (1830-33)  and 
the  "Deut.sche  Horizont" 
(1831-33). 

Saphir  was  expelled 
from  Bavaiia  in  1832  on 
account  of  his  inces-sant  at- 
tacks upon  the  directors  of 
the  theater,  and  went  to 
I'aris.  but  the  king  soon 
permitted  him  to  return 
to  Munich.  He  then  as- 
sumed the  editorship  of  the 
■  Bayrische  Beobachter" 
and  was  appointed  "  Hof- 
I  h  ea  t  e  ri  n  t  endant  u  rrat  h. " 
In  1S3."(  he  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  became  BUuerle's 
associate  editor  on  the 
"  Theaterzeitung."  issuing 
"Der  Humorist."  a  peri- 
odical of  his  own.  in  1836. 
Saptilr.  The   following  is  a  list 

of  Saphir's  works:  "Con- 
ditorei  des  Jocus"  (Leipsic,  1825).  "Gesammelte 
Schriften"  (4  parts,  Stuttgart,  1830i,  "Xeueste 
Schriften  "  (3  parts,  Munich,  1830);  "  Humoristische 
Damenbibliothek  "  (6  vols.,  Vienna,  1831-41);  "Hu- 
moristische Abende  "  (Augsburg,  1832) ;  "  Humoristi- 
sche Glasperlen  "  (Munich,  1833):  "Dumme  Briefe" 
(3  parts,  ib.  1834);  "Carnevals  tmd  MaskenAl- 
manach  "  (ih.  1834) ;  and  "  Das  Fliegeude  Album  fiir 
Ernst,  Scherz,  Humor  und  Lebensfrohe  Laune  "  (2 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1846:  oth  ed.  1875).  His  collected 
works  have  been  published  in  12  volumes  (Briinn, 
1884),  and  in  an  enlarged  edition  in  26  volumes  (ib. 
1890). 
In  1832  Saphir  embraced  the  Protestant  faith. 

BiBi.ioRR.iPHv:  JIhlischcf  Atlicniiiim,  p.  217:  Pallan  Lex. 

.\iv.:  ^ftt|l•rs  KViMrtrsntioH.v-LcTi/von. 

s.  L.  V. 

SAPHIR,  SIGMTJND:  Hungarian  journalist; 
born  in  Hungary  1806  (according  to  some,  1801); 
died  at  Pesth  Oct.  17.  1866.  He  edited  several  Ger- 
man papers  in  that  city,  among  them  the  "  Pe.sther 
Tageblatt  "(1839-45),  to  which  his  uncle,  the  humor- 
ist, Moritz  G.  S.iPHiK,  contributed.  It  had  occa- 
sionally articles  of  .Jewish  interest :  for  instance, 
Max  Letteris'  "Das  Tragische  Ende  eines  Dich- 
ters,"  containing  the  legend  of  Judah  ha-Levi's 
death.    Saphir  further  edited  the"PestberSonntags- 
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zeitung,"  no  comijlcte  sets  of  wliich  are  known  to 
exist.  On  Jan.  3,  1S()4,  a  number  appeiiied  wliicli 
was  announced  as  beginning;  the  acvenlli  ycny  of 
publication  after  an  interruption.  Tlie  paper  often 
contained  liuinorous  sketelies  from  Jewisli  life.  He 
furthi'r  edited,  in  conjunction  with  (Vnmt  Majlatli, 
a  poetical  jcarbooU  entitled  "Iris"  (1.S40-41),  wbieh 
was  subseciuontly  continued  for  live  years  by  (!ouut 
Jlajli'illi  alone,  one  of  its  contributors  being  Ludwig 
August  Frankl,  who  wrote  for  it  "A  Night  in  the 
Glietto  of  Kome." 

Bibliography:  Wurzbach,  Bi(i(/i'(i;))ii,sc;ic<  Lexlkrm  ;    Li- 
terarisches  Centralblatt,  1860,  p.  1773;  AUg.  Zeil.  des  Juil. 
\mi.  p.  71B. 
R.  S.  Kk. 

SAPPHIRE  (Hebrew,  TSD):  A  highly  prized 
sky-blue  jirecious  stone,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  Ajiocrypba  (E.\.  .\.\iv.  10, 
xxviii.  18,  xxxix.  11;  Job  xxviii.  6,  16;  Cant.  v. 
14;  I^ani.  iv.  7:  Isa.  liv.  11;  Ezek.  i.  26,  x.  1,  xxviii. 
13;  Tobit  xiii.  20).  It  is  doubtful  whether  Job 
xxviii.  6  is  correctly  translated  "it  hath  dust  of 
gold."  The  ancients,  in  any  ease,  did  not  mean  by 
"  sapphire  "  the  stone  whicli  is  now  known  under  that 
name,  but  tlic  so-called  lapis  lazuli,  in  which  are  in- 
terspersed many  pjrites  that  glitter  like  gold  against 
the  blue  background.  The  sapphire  was  highly 
prized  by  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians  also.  It 
was  found  in  the  mines  of  Upper  Egypt  (comp.  Job 
I.e.).  In  the  Old  Testament  the  sapjihire  is  enumer- 
ated among  the  stones  on  the  breastplate  of  the  liigh 
priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  18,  xxxix.  11).  In  the  prophetic 
description  of  the  New  Jerusalem  sapphire  is  men- 
tioiuMl  as  forming  the  foundations  of  the  city  (Isa. 
liv.  11),  also  as  tlie  material  of  whicli  the  gates  are 
to  be  built  (Tobit  xiii.  20). 

It  is  (litlicult  to  .say  with  what  meaning  the  sap- 
phire is  used  figurativelj'  in  tlie  description  of  the 
human  body  in  Cant.  v.  14  and  Lam.  iv.  7:  the  al- 
lusions have  heen  referred  both  to  the  blue  veins 
and  to  blue  garments;  but  both  passages  cited  may 
be  corrupt.  In  the  description  of  the  theoplian.v  in 
Exodus  and  Ezekiel  the  foundation  on  which  God's 
throne  rests — the  dark-blue  tirmament  with  its  golden 
stars — is  compared  to  a  Hour  inlaid  with  .sapphires 
(Ex.  xxiv.  10;  Ezek.  i.  2(i.  x.  7). 

,1.  I.  Bk. 

SAB  SHALOM  BEN  BOAZ  :  Gaon  of  Sura, 
where  lie  died  about  8")9  or  864,  having  held  the 
gaonate  for  ten  years.  He  succeeded  Kohen  Zedek 
I.,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Natronai  b.  Hilai. 
He  left'  more  than  1(10  res]ionsa,  a  great  many  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  "Sha'are 
Zedek"  (Salonica,  1792),  forty-seven  in  "Teshubot 
Ge'onim  Kadmonim "  (Nos.  "l;^-60.  Berlin,  1848), 
twenty-s<'ven  in  "Sefer  Sha'are  Teshubah,"  and 
some  in  "Toratan  sliel  Rishonim  "  (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1881).  His  responsa  show  clearly  that  Sar 
Shalom  was  very  tolerant  toward  non-Jews,  niilil 
toward  his  subordinates,  and  liberal  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws.  He  was  consulted  by  chiefs  of 
communities  of  distant  countries,  whom,  instead  of 
commanding,  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do,  he  an- 
swered in  a  friendly  manner,  explaining  the  differ- 
ence between  the  customs  of  his  school  and  those  of 
Pumbedita,  and  leaving  the  choice  to  them.     In  his 


responsa  he  endeavored  to  give  the  reasons  for  his 
decisions,  often  declaring  that  if  the  consultants 
were  present  lie  would  be  better  able,  by  discussing 
the  various  questions,  to  elucidate  them. 

He  warned  the  people  not  to  establish  institutions 
which  they  probably  would  be  unable  to  ob.serve. 
In  cases  wliere  a  community  had  bound  itself  by  a 
vow  to  a  statute  which  it  found  itself  unable  to  ful- 
fil, he  allowed  it  to  break  such  vow  ("Toratan  shel 
Ki.slionini,"  i.  47).  His  tolerance  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  h(^  particularly  iirobibited  the  robbing  of  a  non- 
Jew,  even  when  there  was  no"liillul  lia-Sheni"  (prof- 
anation of  the  name  of  Goil;  "Sha'are  Zedek,"  part 
iv.,  gate  1,  No.  7).  But  although  of  a  mild  dispo- 
sition, he  insisted  upon  punishing  severely  the  man 
who  struck  another  man,  or  who  ill-treated  his  wife, 
and  the  woman  who  was  rebellious  toward  her  hus- 
band {il).  part  i.,  gate  0,  Nos.  3-0);  and  be  was  very 
severe  with  regard  to  usury,  placing  many  ditlicul- 
ties  in  the  way  of  money-lenders  (rt.  part  iv.,  gate 
2,  Nos.  3-4). 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  when  consulted  as  to 
the  custom  obtaining  in  certain  places  of  washing 
the  hands  and  then  sitting  on  the  ground  seven  times 
when  returning  from  a  funeral,  he  answered  that  the 
practise  was  followeil  only  by  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  that  the  jiurposeof  sit  ting  on  the  ground 
was  to  drive  away  thereby  the  demons  who  accom- 
pany a  man  when  returning  from  the  funeral  of  a 
relative  (ih.  part  iii..  gate  4,  No.  20).  'I'lius  it  seems 
that  he  either  believed  in  demons  himself,  or,  at  least, 
did  not  ojipo.se  the  jiopular  belief  in  them. 

Sar  Shalom  manifested  a  tendency  to  interpret  the 
Bible  cabalistically.  He  particularly  tried  to  explain 
the  numbers  symbolically  ;  thus  he  declared  that  the 
candlestick,  consisting  of  twenty-tive  parts  (comp. 
Ex.  xxv.  31-37),  symbolizes  the  twenty-tive  gener- 
ations from  Adam  to  Mo.ses;  the  ten  curtains  cover- 
ing the  Tabernacle  (il>.  xxvi.  1  e(  seq.),  the  ten  com- 
mandnients  or  Decalogue;  and  the  thirty  cubits' 
length  of  the  upper  curtains,  the  tliirty  generations 
from  Isaac,  who  was  the  lirst  circumcised  on  the 
eighth  day,  to  Zedekiah,  in  whose  days  the  Temple 
was  destroyed.  In  explaining  the  expression  "  the 
ark  of  the  covenant"  (Josh.  iii.  11)  he  identifies  the 
Ark  with  the  angel  ("Teshubot  Ge'onim  Kadmo- 
nim," No.  15). 

BiBLionRAPiiY:  Fiirst,  in  Oriint,  Lit.x.  187;  idem,  liihi.jud. 
iii.  -iti :  (ii-:itz.  (iisrlt.  :i4i  pd..  v.  '^M  ;  Kaminka.  in  ^Vinterand 
Wiiiiwlic,  IHr  .;»((i.xr/ii  Litlrntlitr.  ii.  3(1  rt  ,«(■</.,  342;  S.  .1. 
RaiHiporl.  ill  llil.lnin-  lut-'lUim.  \.  :U3,  note  3H ;  iilem,  in 
Trs}iuli<>t  (ic^miin  Kadmonim.  pp.  8-10;  Weiss,  J)nr,  iv. 
ll-'-114. 
w.  li.  M.   Sel. 

SARAGOSSA  (Spanish,  Zaragoza;  the  Roman 
Csesaraugusta ;  Hebrew,  riDDIptD) :  Capital  of 
the  fiiiiner  kingdom  of  Aragoii.  The  city  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Ebro,  whicli  is  crossed  liy  a  long  stone 
bridge  constructed  with  the  municipal  fees  received 
from  tli(^  iiiikwi'h  during  the  two  years  beginning 
May  1,  1266.  Jews  resided  in  Saragossa  at  a  very 
early  time.  By  the  tenth  century  they  had  formed  a 
flourishing  congregation,  while  the  civil  wars  which 
raged  under  Sulaiman  (lOl'i)  caused  several  Jewish 
scholars,  including  Ibn  Janah,  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol, 
and  Moses  ibn  Gikatilla,  to  go  to  Saragossa,  where 
they  were  welcomed  with  hospitality.     Like  Samuel 
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ihn  Nagdela  in  Granada,  Jekuthiel  ibn  Hasan  then 
occupk'd  a  high  position  under  King  Yahya  ibn  al- 
Miindhir,  whom  lie  served  until  he  was  killed  at  the 
same  time  as  his  sovereign.  After  several  bloody 
struggles  and  vain  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  kings 
of  Aragou  to  take  the  city,  it  surrendered  to  them 
on  Dee.  18,  Ill«.  Alfonso  I.,  "el  Batallador,"  the 
coucjueror  of  Saragossa,  imitated  the  e.xample  of 
King  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile,  and  granted  several 
privileges  to  the  Jews,  who  had  enjoyed  under  the 
califs  equal  rights  with  the  Saracens.  James  I.  de- 
clared all  the  Jews  of  his  empire  to  be  his  property, 
and  placed  them  under  the  jurisdic- 
XJnder  the  tion  of  a  "bayle  general."  Among 
Spaniards,  those  who  held  this  office  was  Judali 
or  Jehudano  de  Cavalleria,  the  richest 
and  most  respected  Jew  of  Aragon,  who  was  head 
bailiff  of  Saragossa,  and  even  of  the  entire  kingdom, 
for  several  decades.  He  was  frequently  consulted 
by  the  king,  James  I.,  in  affairs  of  state,  and  in  1263 
bj'  the  king's  orders  he  equipped  a  fleet.  The  treas- 
urers Abraym  (Abraham)  and  Bondia  (Yom-Tob) 
likewise  lived  in  Saragossa,  although  no  details  are 
known  regarding  them. 

In  this  city,  as  in  all  the  towns  of  Spain,  the  Jews 
lived  in  a  Juderia.  which  was  surrounded  by  walls 
and  provided  with  gates.  The  quarter  was  very 
large,  bordering  on  the  Coso,  and  extending  from 
the  Church  of  S.  Gil  to  the  Plaza  de  Magdalena, 
along  the  Calle  de  la  Veronica,  which  is  now  called 
Barrionuevo.  It  thusincluded  the  following  streets, 
which  were  mostly  named  according  to  the  trades 
pursued  by  their  inhabitants;  La  Cuchilleria  (Cut- 
lers' street),  La  Pelliceria  (Tawers'  street),  Plateria 
(Goldsmiths'  street),  Teneria  (Tanners'  street),  Fre- 
neria  (Saddlers'  street),  Borzaria,  and  others,  while, 
in  accordance  w-ith  a  decree  of  Alfonso  III.,  dated 
Nov.  5,  1288,  Jewish  cloth-dealers  were  permitted 
to  sell  their  wares  in  the  Picatoria,  as  far  as  the 
Corrigeria  (Strap-Makers'  street).  The  Juderia  re- 
mained closed  on  Holy  Thursday  and  on  Good  Fri- 
day ;  and,  according  to  a  resolution  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, passed  April  14,  1442,  the  Jews  were  obliged  to 
make  an  annual  payment  of  200sueldos  to  the  porter 
for  opening  and  closing  the  gates  (Act.  de  Ayun- 
tamicnto  de  Zaragoza  de  1442;  comp.  "  R.  E.  J." 
.x.wiii.  117). 

The  aljaina  in  Saragossa  was  very  rich  and  popu- 
lous; but  the  estimate  of  5,000  families,  even  for  the 
most  llcnirisliing  period,  istoohigh  (Bri'ill's  "Jalirb." 
vi.  38).  The  Jews  of  the  city  carried  on  an  active 
trade  in  their  own  manufactures  as  well  as  in  cloth, 
silk,  leather,  cotton,  fla.x,  and  other  articles.  James  I. 
accorded  them  the  privilege  of  manufacturing  col- 
ored cloths;  and  in  1323  James  II.  conferred  upon 
them  the  right  to  dye  cotton,  silk,  and  linen.  They 
pursued  a  great  variety  ,if  tradis ;  among  them  were, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  street-names  mentioned 
above,  goldsmiths  and  cutlers,  tawers  and  tanners, 
strap-makers  anil  saddlers,  who,  in  accordance  with 
the  strongly  marked    Aragonese  cus- 

Jewish       tom,  had  gilds  of  their  own.  like  the 

Gilds.        Christians.        The     fraternity    Ccou- 

fradia  ")  of  the  shoemakers — who  were 

then,  as  now,  very  numerous,  the  city  having  long 

been  famous  for  its  leather-factories — resolved  liv  a 


statute,  confirmed  May  6,  1336,  by  King  Pedro  III., 
that  every  member,  under  penalty  of  one  dinero  to 
be  paid  into  the  society  treasury  (Almosina  =  nplX). 
.should  attend  wedding  and  circumcision  celebra- 
tions arranged  by  any  of  its  members,  visit  on  each 
Sabbath  any  member  who  had  fallen  sick,  and,  in 
case  of  death,  go  to  his  house,  escort  the  l)ody  to 
the  grave,  and  assemble  in  the  house  for  prayer 
during  the  days  of  mourning.  Each  needy  member 
who  fell  ill  received  two  diueros  daily  from  the 
treasui)'  of  the  fraternity  ("Coleccion  de  Docu- 
mentos  Ineditos  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon,"  xl.  131  et 
seq.  ;  "  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud."  Ivi.  438).  To  encourage 
industry,  the  Jews  were  permitted,  about  1330,  to 
keep  stores  outside  the  Juderia ;  but  this  privilege 
was  soon  revoked. 

The  taxes  imposed  upon  the  Saragossa  Jews  were 
very  oppressive:  besides  the  "cena,"  or  so-called 
"Jews'  tax,"  and  the  city  assessments,  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  to  the  king  3,000  sueldos  yearly 
("Col.  de  Documentos,"ix.  1.  185  et  »}.),  and  to  this 
sum  were  added  extraordinary  subsidies.  In  1289  the 
Jews  were  compelled  to  advance  James  II.  12,000 
sueldos  for  his  campaign  against  Sicily,  ulthough 
until  this  sum  was  repaid  they  were  to  be  exempt 
from  all  state  taxes.  When,  in  1332,  the  aljania 
had  become  so  reduced  that  it  was  unable  to  pay 
even  the  taxes,  the  subsidies  were  temporarily  re- 
mitted (Jacobs,  "Sources,"  Nos.  1011,  1059,  1163, 
1176;  Kios,  "Hist."  ii.  159;.  The  officials  of  the 
aljama,  the  rabbis,  administrators,  and  assessors, 
were  nominated  (or confirmed)  and  protected  by  the 
king.  Whenever  he  came  to  Saragossa  and  visited 
the  Juderia.  the  aljama,  or  rather  its  rabbis  and  assist- 
ant rabbis,  went  to  meet  him  in  festive  proeesoion, 
bearing  richly  decorated  Torah  scrolls.  It  is  related 
that  once  the  aljama  secretly  resolved  to  render  the 
customary  homage,  but  with  empty  Torah  cases.  In 
1430  this  was  reported  to  the  king,  Alfonso  V.,  by  a 
Jew  who  had  been  baptized,  although  he  had  been 
employed  at  tlie  royal  court  even  before  conversion. 
Alfonso  determined  to  punish  the  aljama  for  the 
deception.  His  design  was  frustrated,  however, 
by  a  pious  servant  of  the  sj-nagogue  who  hurriedly 
placed  scrolls  of  the  Law  in  all  the  cases.  When 
the  king,  together  with  the  informer  and  an  armed 
retinue,  visited  the  Juderia  on  the  17th  of  Slicbat, 
which  was  the  following  day,  and  the  aljama  came 
to  meet  him  with  the  scrolls  of  the  Law,  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  the  Torah.  To  his  surprise, 
all  the  scrolls  were  shown  to  him,  whereupon  the 
Jews  were  graciously  dismissed,  and  the  informer 
was  executed  as  a  calumniator.  The  17tli  of  Shebat 
was  thenceforth  celebrated  annually  in  Saragossa 
after  the  maimer  of  the  Purim  festival  (Bri'ill's 
".lahrb."  vi.  38  et  seq.). 

The  community  owned  several  synagogues,  al- 
though there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  statement 
that  there  were  exactly  twelve.  The 
The  Syna-   Great  Synagogue,  a  magniticeutstnic- 

gogues.  ture  situated  near  the  Coso.  consisted 
of  three  naves,  the  central  one  being 
higher  than  the  other  two.  while  the  roof,  supported 
by  three  columns,  was  ornamented  with  many  gilded 
carvings.  At  the  entrance  was  a  large  gate  with 
six  small  doors  on  each  side.     In   the   interior  of 
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the  builiiiiig  tlie  walls  were  lU'coraloJ  with  versi's  of 
the  Psiihns  in  large  reil  ami  i)lue  Hebrew  ktteis 
("Boli'liu  Acad.  Hist."  xviii.  i)3itseq.).  aud  the  Ark 
■was  a  splendid  piece  of  ino.saic.  Tlie  reniainiiig 
synagogues  were  smaller  in  size.  AVhenevera  mem- 
ber of  the  community  was  alxuit  to  sell  or  give 
away  a  piece  of  proi)erly,  it  was  customary  to  an- 
nounce the  fact  in  three  synagogues  on  four  suc- 
cessive Sabbaths,  and  to  give  notice  that  all  claims 
upon  the  prc>i)erty  must  be  presented  within  four 
weeks  (Lsaac  b.  Sheshet.  Kesponsa.  No.  388). 

The  community  of  Saragossa  had  not  a  good 
moral  or  religious  reputation;  and  its  licentiousness 
was  censured  by  the  giammarian  Ibn  Janah  and  by 
the  ])essimistic  poet  Solomon  ibu  Gabirol  as  early 
as  the  eleventh  century.  Two  centuries  later  the 
Jews  of  the  city  were  mucli  more  severely  condemned 
for  godlessness,  ignorance,  sensuality,  and  immo- 
rality by  the  satirist  Solomon  Bonfed,  a  deposed 
rabbi  of  Saragos.sa  ("  Catalogue  of  the  Jlicliael  Li- 
brary," pp.  363  et  seq..  Hamburg,  1848).  It  is  at 
least  clear  that  this  Jewish  couununity  formed  a 
sharp  contrast  to  that  of  Toledo.  As  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  according  to  the  complaints  of 
Bahya  b.  Asher,  a  native  of  Saragossa,  the  most  im- 
portant religious  commands  were  slightly  regarded, 
and  despite  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  school  and  a 
society  of  Talmudic  scholars  (C'onfradia  de  Estu- 
dios  (le  los  Judios;  Jacobs,  '"Sources."  No.  1177), 
the  study  of  the  Talmud  was  not  pursued  assidu- 
ously. The  rich  Jews  of  tlie  city  strove  for  the 
friendship  of  tlie  Christians,  married 
Frequent  Christian  women,  and  accepted  Chris- 
Inter-  tian  husbands  for  their  daughlers. 
marriages.  In  tlie  controversy  over  the  w  ritings 
of  .Maimonides.  the  congregation  of 
Saragossa  and  their  leader,  Don  Bahya  ben  Moses, 
physician  in  ordinary  to  King  James  I.,  were  fore- 
most among  his  defcndi-rs.  The  tendency  of  Sara- 
gossa was  liberal ;  and  its  congregation  was  prob- 
ably the  only  one  in  Spain  in  which  the  scroll  of 
Esther  was  read  to  the  women  at  Purim  in  Spanish, 
instead  of  in  Hebrew — a  fact  which  roused  the  in- 
dignation of  Isaac  b.  Sheshet,  a  rabbi  of  the  town, 
and  of  his  teacher  Xissim  (Isaac  b.  Sheshet,  I.e. 
Nos.  38SI,  390). 

The  aljama  in  Saragossa  had  several  famous  rab- 
bis and  preachers,  among  them,  according  to  a  gen- 
erally accepted  but  unsupiiorted  view,  Bahya  b. 
Jo.seph,  author  of  the  "  Hobot  ha-Lebabot,"  and  the 
equally  noted  pri'aeher  Bahya  ben  Asher,  who 
wrote,  two  hundred  years  later,  a  valuable  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch.  A  highly  respected 
r.ibbi  was  Azariah  ilm  Jacob  (1313-28),  described  as 
"  Excelentissimo  de  la  Juderia  de  Zaragoza."  Like 
Solomon  ibn  Jacob  (1 -,'97-1 301)— his  brother,  if  not 
his  father— he  was  a  physician,  and,  like  him  also, 
enjoyed  special  privileges  from  the  king,  having  an 
assistant  by  royal  permission  (""  Arch,  de  la  Corona 
de  Aragon,""  reg.  477,  fol.  147;  860,  fol.  60).  Aaron 
b.  Joseph  ha-Levi  was  a  rabbi  in  Saragossa  at  the 
same  time  as  Azariah.  In  the  last  third  of  the  four- 
teenth century  the  office  was  held  by  the  ea.sy- 
going  and  indulgent  Joseph  b.  David,  as  well  as  by 
Isaac  ben  Sheshet  and  the  celebrated  Hasdai  Cres- 
cas.     Kabbi  Zerahiah  ha-Levi,  with  the  learned  Vidal 


Benveniste  and  R.  Mattathias  lia-Yizhari,  repre- 
sented the  congregation  at  the  disputation  in  Tor- 
tosa.  Jewish  physicians  were  numerous  in  Sara- 
gossa, where  several  members  of  the  Benveniste 
family  lived.  Nathaniel  ibn  Almoli  was  a  resident 
of  the  city  at  the  same  time  as  the  Solomon  ibn 
Jacob  mentioned  above;  aud  a  few  decades  later 
Samuel  Alazar,  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king 
("tisico  de  su  magestad  "),  was  especially  favored, 
as  were  other  members  of  his  family  ("Arch,  de  la 
Corona  de  Aragon,"  reg.  860,  fol.  20;  801,  fol.  213; 
863,  fol.  205),  to  which  belongcil  Don  Ezra  of  Sara- 
gossa, a  inrsonal  acciuaintance  of  Isaac  b.  Sheshet 
(Isaac  b.  Sheshet,  I.e.  Nos.  215,  388). 

The  year  1391  marks  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
community  of  Saragossa  as  well  as  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  Spanish  Jews  in  general,  and  the  congre- 
gation soon  sank  into  comparative 
Massacre  insignificance  in  size  and  importance, 
of  1391.  In  consequence  of  the  persecutions  and 
subsequently"  of  the  sermons  of  Vi- 
cente Fekher  its  richest  members  renounced  Juda- 
ism. Then  came  the  plague,  which  raged  in  1429, 
1448,  and  the  following  years,  and  carried  off  many 
Jews.  Saragossa  was  filled  with  JIaranos,  who  were 
tlie  richest  inhabitants  of  the  town,  owning  the 
most  beautiful  houses  at  the  "  Mercado  "  (the  mar- 
ket-place), holding  the  highest  ollices,  and  occu- 
pying the  most  important  position.s.  They  were 
the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  introiluction  of  the 
Inquisition;  and  hundreds  of  them  fell  as  victims  of 
the  tribunal  during  the  first  years  of  its  activity. 
On  June  30,  1486,  Juan  de  t^sperandeu.  who  owned 
houses  and  large  tanneries  on  the  Coso,  together 
with  Manuel  de  Alniazan  and  other  coreligionists  of 
Saragossii,  was  publicly  burned  at  the  stake.  On 
the  first  visit  of  the  king  and  queen  to  the  capital  of 
Aragon,  which  took  place  a  few  weeks  later,  the 
aljama  of  the  city  ]iresented  them  with  twelve  cows 
decorated  with  rich  ornaments,  an  eciual  number  of 
wethers,  a  silver  table-service  (carried  bj'  twelve 
Jews),  and  two  silver  dishes,  one  bearing  a  precious 
goblet  and  the  other  a  golilet  filled  with  castellanos, 
each  castellano  having  the  value  of  480  marave<lis. 

The  decree  of  banishment  was  scarcely  promul- 
gated when  the  city  council  of  Saragossa  pressed  a 
claim  for  4, 000  sueldos  against  the  aljama.  The  Jews 
sold  their  looms,  their  manufactures,  and  other  goods 
at  a  great  loss,  and  left  the  town.  The  main  street 
of  the  Juderia  was  given  the  name  "  Barrionuevo  " 
some  weeks  later,  while  the  Great  S.vnagogue  served 
for  a  time  as  a  warehouse,  until  the  Jesuits  enlarged 
it  in  1560,  and  dedicated  it  as  a  church.  It  was  torn 
down,  however,  fifteen  years  later,  and  on  its  site 
was  erected  a  church  which  is  still  standing  and  is 
the  largest  in  Saragossa. 

BiBi.ior.RAPiiT  :  Rios,  Hist.  I.  22.5  ct  seq..  3S6,  3»1:  ii.  l.'w,  296; 
iii.  71  it  .•<('/..  2.59  ft  seq..  292:  Tourloulon,  Jacnie  f.  Ir  Cim- 
quenint,  liai  d\-iragntt.  ii.  ;J7(J  e^  se<^.,  Montpellier.  1867; 
Jai'dtis.  Snurees,  s.v.;  B'lU'tin  AcmK  Hint,  xviii.  83  et  »eq., 
.\xxil.  89  et  seq.;  R.  E.  J.  xxriii.  115  ct  seq. 
<:.  M.    K. 

SARAGOSSI,  JOSEPH  :  Talmudist  and  caba- 
list  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  On  be- 
ing banished  from  Spain  in  1492  he  went  successively 
to  Sicily,  Beirut,  and  Sidon.  He  resided  in  Sidon 
for  some  time,  and  finally  settled  at  Safed,  where 
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he  assumed  the  jiosition  of  ral)bi.  Possessed  of  a 
mild  character,  and  esUeiiiiiig  ahove  all  else  peace 
and  harmony,  Saragossi  gained  the  love  not  only  of 
his  flock,  but  even  of  the  Jlohaniniedan  inhabitants 
of  Safed,  toward  whom  he  displayed  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation and  great  tolerance.  At  one  time  Saragossi 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Safed,  when  he  was 
prevailed  upon  by  the  inhabitants  to  remain,  they 
promising  him  an  annual  salary  of  50  ducats,  two- 
thirds  of  which  sum  was  furnished  by  the  Moham- 
medan governor  of  the  city.  Combining  Talmudic 
with  cabalistic  knowledge,  Saragossi  contributed 
largely  to  the  development  of  those  branches  of 
Jewish  learning  in  Safed.  His  lectures  on  the  Cabala 
were  attended  by  David  ibn  Abu  Zimra. 

Bibliography:  Shehahe  I"cnts)ialai/im, p.  1Gb;  (iralz, Oc»ch. 
i.\.  17.  -M. 
s.  I.  Bu. 

SABAH  (SABAI).— Biblical  Data:  Wife  of 

Abraham,  who  for  a  long  period  remained  childless 
(Gen.  .\i.  29-30).  She  accompanied  her  husband 
from  Ilarau  to  Canaan  (ib.  .\ii.  5).  Driven  by 
famine  to  take  refuge  in  Egypt,  Abraham,  fearing 
that  her  beauty  would  put  his  life  in  danger  if 
their  true  relations  became  known,  proposed  that 
she  pass  as  his  sister.  As  he  had  apprehended,  she 
was  actually  taken  by  Pharaoh,  to  whom  her  per- 
sonal charms  had  been  highly  praised  (ih.  xii.  10 
et  set/.),  while  Abraham  was  richly  dowered  by  the 
monarch  on  her  account.  But,  visited  by  troubles, 
Pharaoh  began  to  suspect  the  truth;  and,  censuring 
Abraham,  he  bade  him  take  his  wife  and  depart. 

Sarai  being  still  childless,  she  imluced  her  hus- 
band to  take  her  Egyptian  handmaid  Hagar  for  a 
concubine,  that  through  her  she  might  be  "built 
up."  Hagar,  feeling  herself  quick  with  child,  de- 
spised her  mistress,  whereupon  Sarai  bitterly  up- 
braided her  husband.  Wishing  not  to  be  involved 
in  the  quarrel,  Abraham  told  her  to  do  with  her 
handmaid  as  she  deemed  best,  and  Hagar  was  soon 
compelled  to  flee  by  the  harsh  treatment  accorded 
her;  but  an  angel,  announcing  that  her  seed  would 
he  numerous,  urged  her  to  return  to  Sarah  (ih. 
xvi.).  After  Hag;ir  had  borne  Islimacl,  God  told 
Abraham,  whose  name  hitherto  liad  been  Abram,  to 
change  Sarai's  name  to  "Sarah."  announcing  that 
she  would  bear  liim  a  son.  Incredulous  on  account 
of  Sarah's  age  (she  was  ninety),  Abraham  burst  into 
laughter,  wherefor  the  son  was  to  be  called  "Isaac" 
{ih.  xvii.).  Sarah  overheard  that  she  was  to  give 
birth  to  a  son  when,  at  a  subsequent  visit  of  the 
three  messengers  on  their  way  to  Sodom,  the  ]irom- 
ise  was  renewed ;  she,  too,  was  incredulous,  and 
laughed  inwardly,  but  when  interrogated  denied 
that  she  had  laughed  (/A.  xviii). 

Abraliam  next  removi'd  to  Gerar,  where  Sarali 
had  an  exjierience  with  Abimelech  similar  to  the  one 
she  had  had  in  Egypt.  Abimelech,  however,  was 
warned  in  a  dream.  Reproved  for  the  wrong  done. 
Abraham  juslitied  his  and  Sarah's  statement  by  the 
explanation  that  Sarah  was  the  daughter  of  his  father 
but  not  of  his  mother  (ib.  xx.  1-12).  After  this. 
Sarah  bon;  a  son,  Isaac,  wliich  aroused  In-r  to  say, 
"God  hath  made  me  to  laugh,  so  that  all  that  liear 
will  laugh  with  me"  {ib.  xxi.  1-7).  The  fact  that 
cow  she  had  a  son  of  her  own  augmented  her  dis- 


pleasure with  Hagar  and  Ishmael ;  and  Abraham,  at 

her  solicitation,  sent  both  away  after  God  had  ijuieted 
his  scruples  (ib.  xxi.  10  et  ser/.).  Sarah's  death  is 
very  briefly  recorded  as  liaving  taken  place  in  Kir- 
jath-arba,  or  Hebron,  when  she  had  attained  theage 
of  127  years.  She  was  buried  by  Abraham  in  the 
caveof  Machpelah  (ib.  xxiii.,  xxv.  10,  xlix.  31).  No 
other  reference  to  Sarah  is  found  in  the  Hebrew 
canon,  except  in  Isa.  li.  2.  where  the  prophet  ap- 
peals to  his  liearers  to  "look  unto  Abraham  your 
father,  and  unto  Sarali  that  bare  vou." 

E.  G.  H. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:    Sarah  was  the 

niece  of  Abraham,  being  the  daughter  of  liis  brother 
Haran.  She  was  called  also  "Iscah"  (Gen.  xi.  29). 
because  her  beauty  attracted  general  attention  and 
admiration  (Meg.  14a).  She  was  so  beautiful  that 
all  other  persons  seemed  apes  in  comparison  (15.  B. 
oSa).  Even  the  hardshipsof  her  journey  with  Abra- 
ham did  not  alfect  her  beauty  (Gen. 

Named       R.  xi.  4).     According  to  another   ex- 

Iscah.  planation,  she  was  called  Iscah  l)e- 
cau,se  she  had  prophetic  vision  (Meg. 
I.e.).  She  was  superior  to  Abraham  in  the  gift  of 
prophecy  (Ex.  R.  i.  1).  She  was  the  "crown  "  of  her 
liusband;  and  he  obeyed  her  words  because  lie  rec- 
ognized this  superiority  on  lier  part  (Gen.  R.  xlvii. 
1).  She  was  the  only  woman  whom  God  deemed 
worthy  to  be  addressed  by  Him  directly,  all  the  other 
prophetesses  receiving  their  revelations  through 
angels  (ib.  xlv.  14).  On  their  journeys  Abraham 
converted  the  men.  and  Sarah  the  women  (ib. 
xxxix.  21).  She  was  called  originally  "Sarai,"  i.e., 
"my  princess."  because  she  was  the  princess  of  her 
house  and  of  her  tribe:  later  she  was  called  "Sarah" 
=  "  ])rincess."  because  she  was  recognized  generally 
as  such  (Ber.  13a;  Gen.  R.  xlvii.  1). 

On  the  journey  to  Egypt.  Abraham  hi<l  his  wife  in 
a  chest  in  order  that  no  one  might  see  her.  At  the 
frontier  the  chest  had  to  pass  through  the  hands  of 
certain  olticials,  who  insisted  on  examining  its  con- 
tents in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  duty  pay- 
able. When  it  w:is  opened  a  bright  light  proceeded 
from  Sarah's  beauty.  Every  one  of  the  officials 
wished  to  secure  possession  of  her,  each  offering 
a  higher  sum  than  liis  rival  (Gen.  R.  xl.  6;  "Scfer 
ha-Yashar,"  section  "  Lek  Leka  ").  When  brouglit 
before  Pharaoh,  Sarah  said  that  Abraham  w:is  lier 
brother,  and  the  king  thereupon  bestowed  upon 
the  latter  many  presents  and  marks  of  dislincticm 
("Sefer  ha-Yashar." /.c).  As  a  token  of  his  love  for 
Sarah  the  king  deeded  his  entire  properly  to  her. 
and  gave  her  the  land  of  Goshen  as  her  hereditary 
possession:  for  this  reason  the  Israelites  subse- 
quently lived  in  that  land  (Pirke  R.  El.  xxxvi.).  He 
gave  her  also  his  own  daughter  Hagar  as  slave  (ib.). 
Sarah  prayed  to  God  to  deliver  her 
In  from  the  king,  and  He  tliereupon  sent 

Pharaoh's    an  angel,  who  struck  Phanioh  when- 

Harem.  ever  he  attempted  to  touch  her.  Pha- 
raoh was  so  astonished  at  these  blows 
that  he  spoke  kindly  to  Sarah,  who  confes.sed  that 
she  was  Abraham's  wife.  The  king  then  ceased  to 
annoy  her  ("Sefer  lia-Yashar," /.<•.).  According  to 
another  version.  Pharaoh  persisted  in  annoying  her 
after  she  bad  told  him  that  she  was  a  married  woni- 
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an  ;  thcioupon  the  anjrcl  struck  liim  so  violently  that 
lie  became  ill,  and  was  tlieieby  prevented  from  con- 
tinuing to  trouble  her  (Gen.  K.  xli.  3).  Accordini; 
to  one  tradition  it  was  when  I'liaraoh  saw  these  mira 
des  wrout;lil  in  Sarah's  behalf  that  he  gave  her  his 
daughter  llagar  as  slave,  saying:  "It  is  better  that 
my  daughter  shoidd  be  a  slave  in  the  house  of  such 
a  woman  than  mistress  in  another  house";  Abim- 
clcch  acted  likewise  (Gen.  H,  xlv.  2).  Sarah  treated 
Hagar  well,  and  induced  women  who  came  to  visit 
lier  to  visit  Ilagar  also.  Hagar,  when  pregnant  by 
Abraham,  began  to  act  superciliously  toward  Sarah, 
provoking  the  latter  to  treat  her  harshly,  to  impose 
heavy  work  upon  her,  and  even  to  strike  her  {ih. 
xlv.  9). 

Sarah  wa.s  originally  destined,  like  Abraham,  to 
reach  the  age  of  17.5  years,  but  fort3'-cight  years  of 
this  span  of  life  were  taken  away  from 
Relations     her  because  she  comidained  of  Abra- 
with  liam.  blaming  1dm  as  though  the  cause 

Hag'ar.  that  Hagar  no  Uniger  respected  her 
(H.  II.  ]()b;  Gen.  I{.  xlv.  7).  Sarah 
was  sterile:  but  a  ndraclc  was  vouchsafed  to  her 
(Qeu.  R.  xlvii.  3)  after  her  name  was  changed  from 
"Sarai  "  to  "  Saiali  "  (K.  H.  16b).  When  lier  youth 
had  been  restored  and  she  bad  given  birth  to  Isaac, 
the  people  would  not  believe  in  the  miracle,  saying 
that  the  patriarch  and  his  wife  had  adopted  a  found- 
ling and  ]irelendcd  that  it  was  their  own  son.  Abra- 
ham thereupon  invited  all  the  notabilities  to  a  ban- 
quet on  the  day  when  Isaac  was  to  be  ■weaned. 
Sarah  invited  the  women  also,  who  brouglit  their 
infants  with  them :  and  on  this  occasion  she  gave 
suck  to  all  the  strange  children,  thus  convincing  the 
guests  of  tile  miracle  (15.  M.  87a;  comp.  Gen.  K. 
liii.  13).  Sarah's  behavior  toward  Ishmael,  whom 
she  drove  away  from  his  father's  roof,  is  justified 
on  the  ground  that  she  saw  him  commit  the  three 
greatest  sins,  namely,  idolatry,  unchastity,  and  nuir- 
der  (/*.  liii.  15). 

Legends  connect  Sarah's  death  with  tlie  .sacrifice 
of  Isaac  {ih.  Iviii.  .5),  there  being  two  versions  of  the 
story.     According  to  one,  Samael  came  to  her  and 
said:    "Your  old  husband  seized  the  boy  and  sacri- 
ficed him.     The  boy  wailed  and  wept : 
Died  at       but   he  could    not    escape   from    his 
Thought  of  fuiher."     Sarah  began  to  cry  bitterly, 
the  and  ultimately  died  of  hcrgiicf  (I'irke 

Sacrifice  of  l{.  El.  xxxii.).  According  to  the  other 
Isaac.  legend,  Satan,  disguised  as  an  old 
man,  came  to  Sai'ali  and  tfdd  her  that 
Isaac  had  been  .sacrificed.  She,  believing  it  to  be 
true,  cried  bitterly,  but  soon  comforted  herself  with 
the  thought  th;it  the  sacrifice  had  been  offered  at 
the  command  of  God.  She  started  from  Beer-sheba 
to  Hebron,  asking  every  one  she  met  if  lie  knew  in 
which  direction  Abraham  hail  gone.  Then  Satan  came 
again  in  human  sliajie  and  told  her  that  it  was  not 
true  that  Isaac  had  been  sacrificed,  but  that  he  was 
livingand  wuidd  soon  return  with  hisfather.  Sarah, 
on  hearing  this,  died  of  joy  at  Ilebnm.  Abraham 
and  Isaac  returned  to  their  home  at  Beer-sheba,  and, 
not  finding  Sarah  tliere,  went  to  Hebron,  where  they 
discovered  her  dead  ("Sefer  ha-Yashar."  section 
"  Wayera  ").  During  Sarah's  lifetime  lier  house  was 
always  hospitably  open,  the  dough  was  miraculously 


increased,  a  light  Inirned  from  Friday  evening  to 
Kriday  evening,  and  a  pillar  of  cloud  rested  upon 
llie  entrance  to  her  tent  (Gen.  R.  Ix.  \'>). 

w.  11.  .1.  Z.  L. 

Critical  'View:  The  two  forms  of  the  name, 

"Sarah  "ami  "Sarai,"  are  identical  in  meaning ;  it 
is  didicult  to  understand  the  reason  for  the  change. 
"Sarai"  is  probalily  the  more  archaic  form  of 
"Sarah,"  though  the  termination  "ai"  is  unusual 
in  tlic  feminine.  The  writer  of  Gen.  xvii.  15  must 
have  considered  the  "ah  "  of  "Sarah  "  as  ini  plying  in 
some  way  "yaliu"  or  "yah"  (the  "Y'liwii"  cle- 
ment). Accordingly,  the  change  would  be  similar 
to  that  of  "Joshua"  to  "Jehoshua."  Perhaps  it 
was  the  intention  to  read  the  name  "Sarayahu,"  the 
"liu"  being  added  to  "Sarai."  In  that  case  the 
meaning  "  princess"  now  given  to  "Sarah  "  must  be 
abantloned.  The  clement  "sarah  "  isidentical  witha 
part  of  the  name  "  Israel."  and  "  Sarah  "  and  "  Sarai  " 
are  appropriate  names  for  Israel's  mother  (Isa.  li.  2; 
com]).  Robertson  Smith,  "Kinship  and  JIarriage," 
p.  30;  for  the  forms  see  Olshausen,  "Lchrbuch  dcr 
Ilebrilischcn  Spracbc,"  g  110;  Noldeke,  in  "Z.  D. 
M.  G."  1880,  p.  183;  1888,  p.  484;  Konig,  "Ilis- 
liirisch  Kritisches  LehrgebUude,"  II.  i.  427).  The 
name  "Sa-raa  "  is  reported  to  occur  in  Babylonian 
tablets  (Cheyiie  and  Black.  "  Encyc.  Bibl."  iv.  4285, 
note  3). 

The  story  of  Sarah's  life,  brief  and  incomplete  as 
it  is,  presents  nevertheless  curious  repetitions,  e.g., 
tlie  incident  with  Pharaoh  and  a  similar  incident 
with  Abimelech  (Gen.  xii.  10  et  neq. 
Repetitions  and  xx.  1  et  seq.).  Marriages  with 
in  the  half-sisters  were,  in  primitive  matri- 
Narrative,  archy,  regarded  as  anything  liut  in- 
cestuous. From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  history  of  culture  these  episodes  are  very  in- 
structive. But  it  is  not  very  probable  that  Abra- 
ham would  have  ruu  the  risk  twice.  Moreover,  a 
similar  incident  is  reported  in  regard  to  Isaac  and 
Rebecca  (ih.  xxvi.  G-Il).  This  recurrence  indicates 
that  none  of  the  accounts  is  to  be  accepted  as  histor- 
ical;  all  three  are  variations  of  a  theme  common  to 
the  popular  oral  histories  of  the  Patriarchs.  That 
women  were  marri<'d  in  the  way  here  supposed  is  not 
to  be  doubted.  The  purpose  of  the  story  is  to  extol 
the  heroines  as  most  beautiful  and  show^  that  the 
Patriarchs  were  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Deity.  The  promise  of  Isaac  and  the  explanation 
of  the  name  are  given  in  duplicate.  First,  Abraham 
is  the  recipient  of  the  promise,  and  he  laughs  (ih. 
xvii.  1.5-21).  In  the  second  narrative  (ih.  xviii.) 
Abraham  again  is  given  tlie  promise,  but  Sarah 
laughs.  Finally,  the  name  receives  a  third  justifi- 
cation in  Sarah's  exclamation  at  his  birth  (ih.  xxi.  6). 

According  to  Pentatencbal  analysis,  the  refer- 
ences to  .Sarah  in  Genesis  are  divideil  among  the 
various  strata  as  follows: 

(i™.  .ici.  -■«  l>PkinRs  to  J  (Jativisti;  xii.  .'i,  1(1-20  to  .1;  xrt.  to 
.1  (except  l;i, :!.  l.'j.  It!):  xvii.  1.5-31  to  P  (Priestly  (^oilel;  xvlll.  to 
.1 ;  XX.  to  E  iF;iol)istl;  xxi.  la,  2a  to  J  ;  xxi.  G,  T  to  E;  the  re- 
mainder to  P. 

Concerning  the  kernel  of  historical  fact  underly- 
ing the  patriarchal  cycle  in  Genesis,  and  thus  also 
the  detached  glosses  concerning  Sarai  =  Sarah,  there 
is  no  unanimitj'  of  opinion  among  scholars.     Their 
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various  views  niaj'  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1) 
Tlu;  Patriarclis,  iucluding  Aliialium,  so  likewise  Iiis 
wives,  were  liislorieal  individuals  reports  of  whose 
adventures  and  deeds  liaveconie  down  through  long 

and  differing  channels  of  oral  tradi- 
Views  as  to  tion.  According  to  the  tlieory  wliich 
Historical  tliey  variotisly  assumed  to  be  worked 
Character,    out  in  the  history  of  Israel,  liisloriog- 

rujjhers  whose  writings  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Pentateuch  selected  from  this  mass  of 
discordant  material  what  suited  their  purpose,  and 
reconstructed  even  this  in  accordance  with  their 
plans.  This  accounts  for  the  duplications  and 
discrepancies.  According  to  Baethgen  ("BeitrUge 
zur  Semitisciien  Religionsgesch."  p.  l.iT),  "Sarah"  is 
a  simple  appellative  representing  a  historical  char- 
acter, whose  life  is  given  in  fragments  and  with  free 
embellishments. 

(2)  Thi^  putriarclml  cj-cle  represents  older  Canaan- 
ite.  prelsraelitish  material,  adopted  and  adapted  by 
Israel.  As  such,  the  stories  disclose  views  concern- 
ing the  relations  of  septs  and  clans,  as  well  as  con- 
cerning political  and  geographical  conditions.  Gen- 
ealogies such  as  those  evolved  in  the  imtriarchal 
story  are  never  of  individuals.  Tribal  antipathies 
and  sympathies,  and  political  and  racial  interde- 
pendence and  kinship,  are  expressed  by  them  ;  but 
frequently,  in  order  to  complete  a  system,  an  in- 
dividual ancestor  or  eponym  is  invented.  While 
some  of  the  names  that  occur  are  clearlj'  those  of 
clans,  or  of  localities,  Abraham  =  Abiram  is  not. 
It  seems  to  be  an  appellative;  but  it  is  connected 
with  Hebron,  an  old  center.  Sarai  =  Sarah,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  name  of  a  clan — Israel.  As  Jacob 
became  Israel  in  another  cycle  (with  Beth-el),  so  here 
Abraham  (Hebron)  is  connected  with  Israel.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  tlie  marriage  of  Abraham  with 
Sarah,  as  similar  ethnic  or  historical  data  underlie 
the  story  of  his  dealings  with  Ilagar  and  Keturah. 

(3)  These  Patriarchs  are  regarded  by  most  mem- 
bers of  the  critical  school  as  the  outcome  of  culture- 
evolution.  That  matriarchy  once  prevailed,  that 
blood-relationship  was  traced  only  through  the 
mother,  that  marriage  by  capture  or  purchase  was 
the  rule,  form  probably  the  historical  kernel  in- 
volved in  the  repeated  narratives  of  Sarai 's  marital 
adventures  with  men  other  than  Abraham.  On  the 
other  hand,  her  dealings  with  Hagar  illustrate  the 
con<litions  obtaining  in  the  pfilygatuous  households 
of  the  sheiks  of  the  time  and  country.  The  persons 
are  free  inventions;  the  conditions  are  not. 

(4)  Originally,  Canaanite  local  eponymsconncctcd 
with  Israel;  the  Patriarchs  were  later  ranged  and 
ranked  .systematically,  so  as  to  establish  an  exclusive 
descent  for  Israel  and  disclose  its  distinction  as  the 
people  of  Yeiwii.  In  this  scheme  Abraham  becomes 
the  "great  ancestor "  (Abram),  or  "the  ancestor  of 
many  nations."  Through  liis  wife  Sarah  he  begets 
the  Isaac-Jacot)  tribes,  or  Israel  (=  Sarah);  and 
through  his  concubine  Hagar  he  begets  Ishmael. 
who  therefore  is  marked  as  lesser  in  her  degree  of 
purity. 

(5)  The  development  of  religion  is  typified  in 
these  ancestral  figures.  Abraham  and  Sarah  repre 
sent  a  sort  of  elementjiry  monotheism,  a  religion 
Standing  midway  between  pure  Alosaism  and   the 


Canaanite  cults.  This  is  the  view  of  Dillmann, 
Ewald.  and  Kittel. 

(())  Abraham  and  Sarah  are  free  inventions  of  un- 
conscious popular  poetry,  unlranuneled  by  consid- 
erations of  genealogical  data  or  tribal  or  religious 
motives.  Wellhausen  is  the  main  exponent  of  this 
view  ("Prolegomena  zur  Gesch.  Israels,"  pp.  337 
et  xeq. ). 

(7)  The  mythological  tlieory  makes  Sarai  identical 
with  I.shtar.  She  and  Abraham  are  said  to  be  lunar 
deities,  or  adaptations  of  the  Babylonian  Adouis- 
Tanuiuiz  (Abraham)  and  Ishtar  (Sarai)  myths  (the 
descent  of  Ishtar).  Winckler  (in  his  "  Gesch.  Israel's  " 
and  other  writings)  and  Stuckeu  ("Astralmythen  ") 
advance  this  view. 

The  most  likely  of  all  these  views  is  the  one  that 

makes  Sarai  an  eponyui  for  Israel.     Her  marriage 

with  Abraham  represents   the  union  of  the  Israel 

group  with  some  clan  or  clans  settled 

Eponym     around  Hebron.    Ed.  Meyer  (in  Stride's 

Theory.  "Zeitschrift,"  1.S86)  is  inclined  to  re- 
gard even  Abraham  as  the  name  and 
eponym  of  a  clan  or  sept,  and  refers  to  Abi  ezer 
(.ludges  vi.  34).  Cheyne,  of  course  (in  Cheyne  and 
Black,  "Encyc.  Bibl."  «.r.  "Sarah"),  makes  Abra- 
ham a  Jerahmeelite,  whose  marriage  with  Sarah  ex- 
presses the  amalgamation  of  Israel  with  the  descend- 
ants of  Jerahmeel. 

BiBLiooRAPiiT:  Ed.  Meyer,  Der  Slarnm  Jactih.  in  Stade's 
Zeitsrhrift,  l.'*S6:  F.  Baflhijen.  Ilrilriluf  zur  Semitinrheii 
ReUgiinixtirKfliiihl:  :  F.  Homiiiel.  /)iV  Alli-sraeliligclie  Cclier- 
Ikfeniim:  B.  Kittel,  G>:«-/i.  dn-  Ilrhriier.  vol.  I.;  A.  Dill- 
mann. Bililische  ThcuUmie.  ed.  Kitlel.  1895;  I.  (ioldzititr. 
Iirr  iljithitK  hei  ilun  Hrhrili-rn.  187i>:  W.  Staerk,  Sliulien 
ziir  /(. (ii/i.iii.-  uii'l  Siirnchfic-chichle  dct  Alttciftamcndi, 
1SS9.  vol.  i.:  Hermann  Guthe.  Gesch.  dex  Vfilkes  Israel,  ltS99: 
H.  P.  Smith,  Old  Testameut  HMnru.  1903.        r,    ^     ,, 

E.  G.  H. 

In  Arabic  Literature:    Sarah,    the   wife    of 

Abraham,  was.  according  to  some  accounts,  the  sis- 
ter of  Lot  and  the  daughter  of  Aran,  Abraham's 
paternal  uncle.  According  to  others,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Haran.  and  her  mother  was 
daughter  of  Kutba.  King  of  Babylon.  Sarah  was 
the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time  and  possessed 
a  perfect  figure.  She  reseml)led  Eve,  to  whom  God 
gave  two-tliirds  of  all  beauty;   indeed,  she  was  so 

beautiful  that  Abraham  transported  her 

Her  in  a  chest.     When,  on  entering  Egypt. 

Beauty.      Abraham  was  obliged  to  give  a  tithe 

of  all  his  goods,  he  at  first  refused  to 
open  the  chest  in  which  Sarah  was,  and  when  he  was 
finally  forced  to  do  so,  the  ollicial  ran  and  told  the 
king.  Questioned  by  the  latter  regarding  Sarah, 
Abraham  replied  that  she  was  liis  sister,  having  in- 
structed her  to  say  the  .sjime.  When,  on  that  sup- 
position, the  king  wished  to  marry  her  and  reached 
out  to  take  her,  Sarah  jirayed  God  to  wither  his 
hand;  and  when  the  king  promised  not  to  touch 
lier,  she  prayed  God  to  restore  it.  Forgetful  of  his 
promise,  the  king  reached  toward  her  once  more, 
and  his  hand  was  again  withered.  This  was  re- 
peated three  times.  Abraham  was  a  witness  of  this 
uiterview,  God  causing  the  walls  of  the  house  to  be- 
come transparent  for  the  purpose.  Finally  the  king 
restored  Sarah  to  Abraham  and  loaded  her  with 
juesents.  He  insisted  on  her  choosing  for  herself 
one  of  his  slave  girls,  and  she  selected  Hagar,  for 
whom  she  bad  conceived  a  liking. 
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Afterward  Sarah  gave  Hagar  toAbraliam;  and 
when  Islimaol  was  born  she  became  so  jealous  that 
she  could  no  longer  live  with  Ilagar.  On  one  occa- 
sion siie  swore  that  she  would  not  rest  satislied  until 
her  hands  had  been  dipped  in  llagar's  blood,  where- 
upon Abraham  immediatel)-  pierced  llagar's  ears  so 
that  the  blood  might  be  on  Saiah's  hands.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  wearing  of  earrings.  Abra- 
ham then  took  Hagar  and  Ishmael  away.  In  after 
years,  when  he  went  to  visit  Ishmael.  Sarah  was  still 
so  jealous  that 
she  exacted  a 
promise  from 
Abraham  that 
he  would  not 
aliglit  from  his 
horse. 

Sarah  is  not 
directly  men- 
tioned in  the 
Koran ;  but  she 
is  referred  to  in 
sura  X  i .  74, 
where  she  is 
spoken  of  as 
standing  by 
when  Abraham 
receivesihe  visit 
of  the  angels. 
Sarah  was  sev- 
enty years  old 
when  she  con- 
ceived Isaac (ac 
cording  to  Ta- 
bari;  Baidawi 
says  she  was 
ninety  or  ninety- 
nine).  She  lived 
to  the  age  of  130. 
She  is  said  to 
have  been  the 
mother  of  Jacob 
and  Esau  also, 
although  some 
stiy  that  they 
were  sons  of 
Abraham  by  an- 
other wife.  As 
long     as    Sarah 

lived  Abraham  had  no  other  wife,  but  after  her 
death  he  married  Keturah.  Sarah  was  buried  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  in  a  cave  bought  by  Abraham,  where, 
later,  he  also  was  interred. 

BlBLTnoRAPiiY:   Mas'udi,  I'liiifieii  cl'Or.  Index;  Tabarl, -tii- 
Jirt/f.s,  Index,  Levden.  1^79-81 ;  Mcm^  Per.slan  vei'-sion,  trans- 
lated l)y  Zotenberg,  Paris,  1»67,  Index;  Weill,  mhlical  Leg- 
cml.i  lit  the  MussulmaiiK,  New  York,  1S48,  a. v.  Ahntliam. 
.1.  M.  W.  M. 

SARAH    COPIA    SHTJLAM.      See   Sullam, 

Sai;.\   CiiI'ia. 

SARAJEVO  (Turkish.  Bosna-Serai) :  Capital 
of  Bosnia.  For  the  history  of  its  Jewish  community 
till  lM.-)0  see  Bosni.x. 

About  18.50  Omar  Pasha  (Michael  Lattas)  granted 
the  Jews  of  Sarajevo  the  right  to  settle  in  any  jiart 
of  the  city.  Down  to  1878,  when  Au.stria-Hungary 
took  possession  of  Bosnia,  tlie  Jews  living  at  Sara- 


Tlie  Sjmaffogue  at  Sarajevo. 

(From  a  pliulw^rBph. 


jevo,  as  well  as  throughout  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
were  all  Sephardim  (called  ".S|ianioles ").  After 
that  year  there  was  lormed  in  the  city  an  Ashkenazic 
congregation  which  has  been  recriiile<l  mainly  from 
Jews  who  emigrated  from  .Vustria-llung;iry  after  the 
occupation  of  Bosnia  by  that  coimtiy.  Many  of  the 
Ashkena/.im  arc  highly  educated,  and  occupy  lead- 
ing ijositions,  es|)ecially  as  lawyers  and  physicians, 
and  have  been  appointed  to  offices  under  the  gr)vern- 
ment.  The  congregation,  which  is  eontiuually  in- 
creasing, has  a 
handsome  syna- 
gogue in  the 
-Moorisli  style, 
which  was  dedi- 
cated Sept.  30, 
l'J02.  Its  iu.sti- 
tutions  include 
a  hi-hra  kaddi- 
sh;i.  Talmud  To- 
rah,  wotncn's. so- 
ciety, etc.  Its 
rabbi,  Samuel 
Wessel,  was 
called  to  the  of- 
lice  iu  18118. 

TheSephiirdic 
Jews  are  some- 
what more  nu- 
merous, and, 
like  all  the 
Spanioles  in  the 
East,  are  gen- 
erally Orthochix. 
Of  the  promi- 
nent rabbis  of 
Sarajevo  the  fol- 
lowing may  be 
mentioned:  Ha- 
kam  Zebi  (17th 
cent.).  David 
and  his  son  Isiuic 
Pardo,  Moses 
Danon  (to  whose 
grave  at  Stolar 
the  Sephaidim 
still  make  pil- 
grimages) and 
his  brother  Ben- 
jamin Danon  (all  in  the  eighteenth  century),  Moses 
Perera,  Simon  Chason,  Moses  Levi,  Abiaham  Salom, 
Judah  Fiuzi.and  his  successor  Hakain  Abraham  Abi- 
nuna  (il.  1002).  The  two  congregations  now  main- 
tain friendly  intercourse,  and  their  members  inter- 
marry, whereas  in  former  times  the  Sephardim  held 
aloof  to  a  certain  extent  from  their  Ashkenazic 
brethren,  looking  down  upon  them  as  an  inferior 
class.  The  relations  between  Jews  and  non-Jews 
also  are  exceptionally  cordial. 

In  189.5  the  .Jews  of  Sarajevo  numbered  4.060  iu  a 
total  population  of  41,543. 

BiBLiooRAPMV:  .\d.  Strauss,  BoHuii'ti,  La}ul  luiil  Lnitf.  i. 
269  et  sei].,  Vienna.  1S82;  Spnninlcii  iu  Uniinien,  in  JU- 
r/i^r/ic-s  FitmiUinlilatt.  1903,  Xo.  12:  Dii:  Juden  in  Bnsnien 
unil  tier  Ziouismus,  in  Die  M'elt,  1U03,  No.  25. 
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SABASOHN,  KASBIEL  H.  :  Anieiioan  jour- 
nalist; born  iu  Paisf-r,  liiissiaii  Poland,  1835:  diwi 
at  Xew  York  city  Jan.  12,  I'JOS.  IIo  studied  at 
home  and  prepanil  himself  for  the  rulibinate;  but 
in  1866  he  abandoned  this  intention  and  emigrated 
to  the  United  States.  In  1874  he  founded  in  New 
York  city, 
where  he  had 
settled,  the 
"Jewish  Week- 
ly" and  the 
"Jewish  G  a  - 
zettc,"  and  in 
1886  the  "Jew 
isli  Daily  News." 
When  he  began 
the  publication 
of  his  journals 
there  existed  no 
other  Jewish 
paper  printed  in 
Hebrew  in  tin- 
United  States, 
and  he  had 
great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the 
necessary  tvpe. 

In  1882  Sara 
sohn  founded 
the  Hebrew 
Sheltering 
House,  now 
known  as  the 
Hebrew  Shelter 
House  and 
Home  for  tin 
Aged.  In  19111 
he  visited  Pales 
tine,  and  on  his 
return  was 
elected  presi- 
dent of  the  com- 
mittee for  the 
collection  of 
funds  for  tin- 
support  of 
poor  Hebrews 
in  Palestine. 
He  was  also 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  Kisbinef  suf- 
ferers. 

BiBLinoRAPHV  :  New  York  papers  of  Jan.  13  and  14, 19ftj :  The 
Jewif)!  Dailii  yews  (New  YurkI,  Jan.  1.5.  lfW5. 
A  F.  T.  H. 

SARATOF  :  Russian  city,  in  the  government  of 
the  same  name;  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Volga.  The  city  is  chietly  memorable  for  the 
"Saratof  affair,"  which  began  in  18.53.  The  direct 
cause  of  it  was  the  murder  of  two  Christian  brys 
about  the  time  of  Passover.  A  few  years  earlier, 
in  1844,  Skripitzyn,  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  Jewish  affairs  in  Russia,  wrote  a 
paper  entitled  "Information  About  the  Killing  of 
Christians  by  Jews  for  the  Purpose  of  Obtaining 
Their  Blood."  A  limited  number  of  copies  was 
printed  and  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 


Ark  of  Uje  Law  iti  tlie  Synagogue  at  Sarajevo. 

(From  a  photoerKph.) 


royal  family,  ministers,  heads  of  departments,  and 
members  of  the  Senate.  Although  this  paper  was 
proved  afterward  to  be  a  plagiarism  of  a  treatise 
published  iu  1740  by  a  demented  priest.  Gaudent, 
still  the  theory  expounded  iu  it  found  many  ardent 
believers  among  administrative  and  judicial  circles, 

so  much  so  that, 
as  late  as  1878, 
it  was  published 
in  the  "Grazh- 
d  a  n  i  n  .  "  No 
wonder.  then, 
that  the  Jews 
were  immediate- 
ly accused  of 
this  double  mur- 
der. A  certain 
Yiishkewilzcr, 
his  wife,  their 
son  Theodor 
Yurlov,  a  sol- 
dier, and  a  bar- 
l)er  named  Shlif- 
fermann  were 
putunderarrest. 
The  chief  wit- 
nesses against 
them  were 
Olympiada  Go- 
rokhova  (a 
woman  of  bad 
character  and  a 
paramour  of 
Yurlov)  and 
lidgdanov,  asol- 
d  i  e  r .  When 
lirst  put  on  the 
witness-stand 
the  woman  flatly 
denied  all 
knowledge  of 
the  case,  but  aft- 
erward changed 
her  mind  and  re- 
lated the  follow- 
ing  story:  In 
July.  1853.  she 
(Oly m  piada) 
went,  toward 
evening,  to  the  market-place,  where  she  met  Ita 
Neliamah  Yushkewitzer.  whom  she  accompanied 
home.  There  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
burning  (juestion  of  the  day,  the  murder  of  the  two 
Christian  boys.  After  much  urging. 
So-Called  Ita  Nihamiih  admitted  that  the  .Jews 
Confession,  had  killed  the  boys.  She  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  crime:  The  boys  were 
first  kept  in  a  semistarved  condition  for  many  weeks, 
and,  in  spite  of  their  tears  and  appeals,  were 
brought  to  thesynagogue,  where  they  were  stabbed, 
suspendeii  by  their  feet  from  the  ceiling,  circum- 
cised, and  again  stabbed  in  many  places.  Upon 
Olynipiada's  asking  what  was  done  with  the  blood. 
Ita  Xehamah  said  that  "it  had  been  collected  in  a 
large  va.se,  dried,  made  into  powder,  and  sent  to  Jit- 
omir.  where  it   was   purchased   by  .some  wealtliy 
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Jews;  iiiid  that  for  this  tlic  barber  SclilifTcrniann 
received  4.000.000  rubles  and  her  hiisl)aiid  Yaiikel 
'2,000,0(10."  Olympiada  also  declared  on  the  stand 
thai  her  lover  Yiirlov,  upon  Iiearing  that  his  father 
had  been  arrested,  threw  up  liis  hands,  e.xclaiining, 
■'  We  are  all  lost !  "  and  l)e,!;ged  her  to  save  liini.  The 
woman's  testimony  was  full  of  contradictions;  at 
(in<'  time  she  asserted  that  she  understood  Yiddisli 
well,  thou.iih  the  fact  was  that  she  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  it. 

The  soldier  IJogdanov  testified  that  while  sitting 
one  day  in  the  armory  he  overheard  a  conversation 
between  two  .lewi.sh  soldiers,  Chader  and  Levin : 
they  were  discussing  the  necessitj-  of  liberating  their 
coreligionist  Berliusky,  who  was  under  arrest  for 
complicity  in  the  murder  of  the  two  boys,  and 
Levin  said,  "  We  must  not  make  anything  public!  " 
Bogdanov  further  testified  that  another  Jewish  sol- 
dier , joined  them  and  exclaimed,  in  Russian,  ''No! 
we  must  not  confess  anything,  though  they  should 
dismember  us!"  When  he,  Bogdanov,  made  liis 
presence  known 
to  the  Jewish 
soldiers  they 
gave  him  half  a 
ruble  and  bade 
him  not  to  tell 
a  n  y  t  h  i  n  g  o  f 
what  he  had 
heard. 

A  special  com- 
mittee was  sent 
from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  investi- 
gate this  case. 
and  though  the 
prosecuting  at- 
torney, Durnu- 
vo,  and  his  as- 
sociates made 
every  effort  to 
convict      the 

Jews  nothing  could  be  proved,  the  testimon}- 
offered  being  entirely  untrustworthy.  However, 
many  Jewish  faunlies  were  ruined,  and  the  effect 
upon  the  Jews  living  in  that  part  of  the  countr}- 
was  highly  injurious,  so  much  so  tliat  the  gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
scholars  to  settle  once  for  all  the  question  whether 
the  Jews  used  Christian  blood  for  religious  purposes. 

Saratof  has  a  population  of  137.109,  of  whom  TiTO 
are  Jews. 

Buii.iofiRAPiiT  :  Ruxski  EiiiiK  IniHiliihrshi  Shirnr.vnl.xxviii.; 
VtislJiinl.  Oct.,  18SI;   Chuolscn.  iJie   Bhitn iikhiye,  p.   11", 
tninkfort-on-the-Maiii,  19U1 :  o.  Xiekutorykb,  .SirifHoi'iVho- 
vylili  Priitiu  Ycvreyew  p.  vii.,  St.  Petersbiu-g,  1880. 
It.  n.  J.  Go. 

SARAVAXi :  Family  of  scholars,  of  whom  the 
following  (Icscrvr  special  mention: 

Abraham  b.  Judah  Lob  Saraval :  Flourished 
in  the  si.xleentli  ceiilury.  lie  was  the  author  of  a 
couunentary  on  the  "  JIa'amadot."  The  second  edi- 
tion of  his  commentary  is  dated  1617,  but  the  place 
of  publication  is  not  known. 

BlDLioriRAPIiY :  SteinscbnHiler,  Cat.  Bmli.  col.  709;  Roest, 
f'ot.  RnxiiilliaL  mill.  i.  29:  Benjacob,  Ozar  /id-Se/arim,  p. 
3.51 ;  .Mortani,  ItHiirr,  p.  .59. 


Jacob  ben  Lob  Saraval:  Lived  at  Cologne; 
died  there  ItilW  or  1014.  lie  is  mentioned  in  the 
rcsponsa  of  Jacob  Alpron.  "  Xahalat  Ya'akob."  An 
epitaph  in  A.  Berliner's"  Lid.iot  Ahanim"  refers,  per- 
haps, to  him  (.Mnrlara.  "Inilice."  p.  ')9). 

Jacob  Raphael  b.  SimljLah  Saraval :  Kabbi 
at  Venice;  born  about  1708;  died  at  Venice  April, 
1782.  He  published  an  answer  to  a  treatise  by  the 
lawyer  Benedetti  of  Ferrara  on  the  religion  and  the 
oath  of  the  Jews.  Among  his  poems  should  be 
mentioned  a  "kinah  "  on  the  death  of  sixty-five  Jews 
who  perished  together  in  an  accident.  Shortly  be- 
fore liis  death  he  was  preparing  a  treatise  on  the 
etymology  of  the  names  of  the  "terafim."  A  letter 
by  him  on  the  Masorah  appears  in  Kennicott's  "  I)is- 
serUitio  Generalis  "  (Briuiswiek,  1783).  His  "  Disser- 
tazione  sull'  Ecclesiaste  "  was  contained  in  Joseph 
Almauzi's  library,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Bibliography:  De  Ttossi,  73isi'iH(i?-io:  Stfilnachnelder.  Helir. 
Ilihl.  vi.  89:  Ziinz,  Z.  a.  p.  240:  MortJira,  Indici;  p.  .59. 


Judah  Lob  Saraval ; 


The  Old  Jewish  Cemett^ry  at  Sarajevo. 

(From  a  photoirrftph.) 


Rabbi  at  Venice ;  died  Jlav 
17,  1017.  He  is 
quoted  in  the 
ritual  work 
"MashbitMilha- 
mot,"  in  connec- 
t  i  o  n  w  i  t  h  a 
question  in  re- 
gard to  the  ritual 
bath.  Me  is 
mentioned  also 
by  Joseph  di 
Traui  (Kespon- 
sa,  i.  147).  Sa- 
raval translated 
into  Hebrew 
Saadia's  com- 
mentary on  Can- 
ticles (Venice, 
1777).  His  tomb- 
stone was  found 
in  the  cemetery 
of  Padua  by  Filosseno  Luzzatto;  the  ei>itaph  was 
published  by  Nepi-Ghirondi  ("Toledot  Gedole  Yis- 
rael,"  pp.  218-219). 

BuiLMicRAPHT:  Sli'inschneider.  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1371:  Azulai, 
.</M'f/(  }ifi  -Gcdolitii,  1.  .59;  Zunz.  in  Liebermann,  Volk^ka- 
li  iiilrr.  IxXi,  p.  7:;:  Miirtiira,  Indice,  p.  .59. 

Leon  'Vita  Saraval :  Bibliophile;  born  at  Triest 
in  1771;  died  Jan.  26,  1851.  He  was  the  author 
of  "  Discorsi  Pronuuciati  all'  Apertura  degli  Stu- 
dii  della  Communita  Israelita  di  Trieste"  (Triest, 
1811).  His  son  51.  Saraval  catalogued  his  father's 
library  between  18.51  and  1853,  publishing  the  cata- 
logue at  Triest  in  1853.  The  entire  library  was  jnir- 
chased  for  the  Brcslau  seminary  (1853). 

BlBLioc.RAPnY:  Steinsotineider.  Cat.  DndL  col.  2.500;  Scra- 
peurn.  imi.  pp.  2.80-2S4.  2»t-29«:  ls.5t,  pp.  187-188;  Mortara, 
Indii-e,  p.  59:  Zunz,  Z.  G.  pp.  243.  .568. 

Nehemiah  b.  Judah  Lob  Saraval :  Venetian 
scholar;  died  in  Venice  in  11549.  He  wrote  an  ap- 
probation to  Joseph  Solomon  Delmedigo's  "  Elini  " 
(Amsterdam,  1029).  lie  is  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing rcsponsa  collections:  Raphael  Jleldola, 
"Mayim  Rabbim,"  i.  11;  Samuel  Aboab.  "Debar 
Shemu'el,"  No.  19  (FlUst,  "Bibl.  Jud."  iii.  245; 
Mortara,  "Indice,"  p.  59). 
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Solomon  Hai  b.  Nehemiah  Saraval :  Scholar 
of  till'  scviiitriiilli  (•(•iitiiiy:  livid  ;it  Venice.  He  is 
menlioned  in  the  nsponsa  of  Samuel  Aboal)  ("  Debar 
Slieinu'el,"  1).  375)  and  in  '•  Piske  Rikanati  ha- 
Aharouini,"  p.  24.  He  was  still  living  in  1674  (Mor- 
tara,  "  Indice."  p.  59). 

s.  S.  O. 

SARDINIA  :  An  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
about  140  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  be- 
tween 8  4'  and  9'  49  E.  long.,  and  between  3>!'  oo' 
and  41"  IG  M.  lat.  The  settlement  of  Jews  in  various 
parts  of  the  island  goes  as  far  back  as  the  year  19  of 
the  conunnn  era.  During  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius  4.000  Jewish  youths  were  banished  from 
Rome  to  Sardinia  as  a  penalty  for  the  misdeeds  of 
four  Jewish  swindlers.  Pretending  to  be  collectors 
for  the  treasury  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  ctd- 
prits  had  received  enormous  sums  in  money  and 
jewels  from  Fulvia  (wife  of  the  Roman  .senator 
Satiirninus),  wlio  was  a  sympathizer  of  Judaism 
(Josephus,  "Ant."  xviii.  3,  t;  5;  comp.  also  Taci- 
tus, "Annales,"  ii.  85,  and  Suetonius,  "Tibeiius," 
36).  During  the  early  centuries  the  fate  of  the 
Jews  in  Sardinia  resembled  that  of 
XJnder  the    their  brethren  in  other  Roman  prov- 

Romans.      inces:    so   long  as   pagans  ruled   the 
empire  the  Jews  possessed  full  rights 
of  citizenship,  but  as  Christianity  became  the  dom- 
inant power  these  rights  were  curtailed. 

From  the  middle  of  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  Sardinia  was  governed  first  by  the 
Vandals  and  then  by  the  Goths,  and  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  there  was  on  the  whole  favoralile.  There 
were  cniuMiunities  in  Oristano,  Lula,  Gallura, 
Nora,  Sinai  (pmbably  foiuidcd  by  Jews).  Cana- 
him,  Sulcis,  Tbarros,  Alghero,  Colmedia,  and 
Cagliari,  the  c;ipital  of  Sardinia.  An  incident  which 
greatly  disturbed  the  Jews  occurred  in  the  last- 
named  place  toward  the  end  of  the  sixth  centurj'. 
A  converted  Jew  named  Peter  placed  images  of 
saints  in  the  synagogue  on  Easter  Monday.  The 
Jews  lodged  a  complaint  with  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  ordered  i?ishop  Januarius  of  Cagliari  to 
have  the  images  at  once  removed  ("  Epistola,"  v.). 

Of  the  period  extending  from  the  time  of  the  es- 
tablishment  of  anative  government  in  Sardinia  (fiC.T) 
to  that  of  the  annexation  of  the  island  to  Aragon 
(1325),  only  a  few  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Jewish 
commimilies  are  known.  The  Sardinian  historian  of 
the  eighth  century,  Antonio  di  Tharros,  and  Delo- 
tone,  the  com])iler  of  the  poems  of  the  Sardinian 
king  Gialeto,  mention  two  Jewish  .scholars  of  Ca- 
gliari. Abraham  and  Cauaim,  who  deciphered  the 
Phenician  inscriptions  collecte<l  by  Gialeto  and  the 
Greek  and  Phenician  inscriptions  found  in  the  pal- 
ace of  ^lasu.  The  Sardinian  chronicler  Severino  re- 
lates that  the  synagogue  of  Cagliari,  which  was 
situated  in  the  quarter  called  Aliama,  was  in  790 
destroyed  by  a  fire  generally  attributed  to  the  malev- 
olence of  some  fanatical  Christians  (De  Castro.  "  Bib- 
liotheca,"  p.  75).  During  the  administration  of 
the  province  of  Arborea  by  Onroco  tliere  often  oc- 
curred at  Oristano  bloody  conflicts  between  Jews 
and  Christians,  and  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  these 
struggles  the  Jews  were  ordered  to  leave  the  prov- 
ince witliin  two  months.     On  their  expulsion  from 


Arborea  they  settled  in  the  cities  of  Lugodoro, 
especially  in  Lula  and  Gallura.  Traces  of  their 
long  sojourn  in  Arborea  were  still  found  in  the  city 
of  Tharros  in  1183  by  the  Mohammedan  traveler 
Mohammed  Abu  Jabbar. 

During  the  first  century  of  the  Spanish  domina- 
tion the  Jews  of  Sardinia  enjoyed  prosperity.     The 

Aragonian  king  granted  them  many 
Under  the  privileges,  and  their  numbers  were 
Spaniards,    greatly  augmented  by  the  arrival  of 

new  settlers  from  Barcelona,  JIajorca, 
and  other  places.  Especially  favored  were  the 
Jews  of  Alghero,  for  whom  King  Alfonso  and  his 
successors  showed  marked  friendliness  by  exempt- 
ing them  from  the  payment  of  customs  duties  and 
by  urging  the  governors  to  protect  their  business 
interests.  On  their  part  the  Jews  of  Alghero  often 
showed  their  loyalty  to  the  Aragonian  kings.  In 
1370  they  contracted  many  debts  in  order  to  supply 
King  Pedro  with  money  and  provisions  for  his 
armies,  and  in  token  of  his  gratitu<le  the  latter  for- 
bade their  creditors  to  claim  repayment  within  two 
years.  In  the  early  years  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  community  of  Alghero  sub.scribed  the  sum  of 
1,600  ducats  for  the  exploitation  of  the  royal  mines 
of  Iglesias.  A  Jew  named  Vidal  de  Santa  Pau  gave 
600  Alfonsine  livres  in  1423  for  the  restoration  of 
the  walls  of  Alghero ;  in  14,59  Zare  di  Carcassona  pre- 
sented 622  livres  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Jews  of 
Alghero  were  mostly  engaged  in  trade,  but  there 
were  also  many  scholars  and  physicians  among 
them,  the  best  known  being:  Isaac  Eymies,  who 
was  pensioned  by  the  governor  of  Lugodoro  and  by 
the  city  of  Alghero,  and  who  was  called  in  1406  to 
the  post  of  city  physician  of  Cagliari ;  Hayyim  of 
Hipre,  author  of  a  work  on  the  medicinal  plants  of 
Sardinia;  and  Solomon  Averonques,  renowned  for 
his  surgical  operations.  The  Jews  of  Alghero  were 
not  excluded  from  official  positions.  Mention  is 
made  of  a  Jew  named  Moses  Sofer  who  occupied  in 

1467  the  position  of  tax-collector.     An- 

Com-         other,  named  Moses  di  Carcassona.  was 

munity  of  appointed  by  the  vice-king  Carroz  in 

Alg'hero.      1467  as  the  general  sheriff's  officer  of 

the  courtof  Alghero.  In  1482tliesame 
Moses  obtained  for  the  sum  of  2.350  livres  the  farm- 
ing of  the  taxes  of  the  departments  Gociano,  Porte 
Ocier  Reale,  Mondrolisai,  and  Oristano  for  a  period 
of  three  years.  Together  with  his  brother  Nino 
Carcassona,  Moses  lent  large  sums  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  navy  and  of  the  armies  which  had  been 
led  by  the  vice-king  Ximene  Perez  to  the  city  of 
Oristano. 

It  seems  that  before  the  Spanish  domination  W- 
ghero  contained  but  few  Jews,  who  luul  neither  a  syn- 
agogue nor  a  separate  cemetery.  It  was  only  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  these  institutions 
were  founded.  In  1381  Vitali  Alabi  bought  from 
GiacomoBassach  and  his  wife  their  house,  situated 
in  the  street  leading  to  the  castle,  which  he  wishecl 
to  use  for  a  synagogue.  Two  years  later  Fran 
Cisco  Giovanni  of  Santa  Colombia,  governor  of  Sas- 
saro  and  Lugodoro,  and  later  vice-king  of  Sardinia, 
permitted  the  physician  Solomon  Averonques  to  buy 
any  place  he  m'ght  choo.se  for  a  cemetery.  In  1488 
the  community  of  Alghero  was  permitted  by  the  mu- 
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nicipnlitv  to  cuUirge  the  syimgogiie.  The  eiilarge- 
niiiil  was  comiili'ted  in  Hr)4,  and  on  this  occasion  tlie 
adtninistiatorsof  tlic  con'.niunitv.  Sannitl  Carcassona 
and  .lacob  Colien,  petitioned  llie  goveruiuent  to  al- 
low them  to  put  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  king  on  the 
edifice,  In  HoO  a  petition  was  addressed  to  the 
inMiiicipality  by  the  Jewish  ailministrators  Teroeio, 
Biiria,  and  Giafohle  Nathan  to  allow  them  to  enlarge 
the  Jewish  cemetery.  Like  all  the  communities  of 
Sardinia,  that  of  Alghero  was  administered  by  elected 
directors  or  secretaries,  who  p()ss<'.ssed  judicial  power 
in  all  litigations  between  Jews,  and  even  between 
Jews  and  Christians  when  sums  not  exceeding  live 
livves  were  involved. 

However,  while  the  Jews  of  Alghero  were,  for 
unknown  reasons,  the  object  of  the  solicitude  of  the 
govcriuiieut  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity 
until  the  very  j-ear  of  their  banishment,  those  of 
Cagliari  and  other  communities  were  after  1430 
treated  in  the  harshest  manner.  They 
Persecu-  were  compelled  to  live  in  special  quar- 
tion  and  ters  and  to  wear  special  kinds  of  caps, 
Expulsion,  and  were  not  allowed  to  wear  jewels 
or  to  put  on  shoes  of  any  other  color 
than  black.  Jewish  traders  were  forbidden,  under 
the  penalty  of  losing  their  goods,  to  transact  business 
on  Christian  feast-days.  A  Jew  who  employed  a 
C'liristian  was  subject  to  a  line  of  twenty  livres. 
Foreign  Jews  were  forbidden,  under  the  penalty  of 
death,  to  settle  in  Sardinia  without  the  permission 
of  the  vice-king  or  tlie  archbishop.  A  decree  issued 
in  1481  fi.\ed  the  penalties  for  an  olfense  against 
Christianity  and  for  the  employment  of  Christian 
servants.  For  the  former  crime  the  Jew  was  to 
have  his  hands  cut  olT;  for  the  latter  he  was  to  re- 
ceive 200  stripes  and  to  pay  a  tine  of  200  ducats, 
and  the  servant  was  to  receive  an  equal  n\imber  of 
lashes.  In  1485  tiie  Jews  were  declared  royal  prop- 
erly and  were  subjected  to  the  special  jurisdiction 
of  the  royal  attorney.  At  the  same  time  they  were 
forbidden  to  e.\port  any  of  their  belongings  from 
the  island.  The  decree  containing  these  measures 
was  coiinnunicated  l)y  the  vice-king  Ximeue  Perez 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  conuiiuniiy  of  Cagliari, 
Abraham  Jlili,  Eniaiuiel  Mill,  Samuel  IJondra,  Isaac 
Sallom.  Isaac  Aleva,  Leon  Miro,  and  others.  The 
banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Sjiain  was  closelj'  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  Jews  of  Sardinia. 

Bim.inniiAPMV  :  Gazana,  Stiiriii  dillii  Sdnlrtiiin.  ti.  l.M  ;  Ti.  E. 
.1.  viii.  a(()  et  ncq.:  Spanci,  in   Vissilhi  Isrinlilu".  .x.xvii.  ll.'i 
rl  sn/.;  Erscli  and  (iruber,  Encyc.  section  ii..  purt  ~'T,  p.  147 ; 
Gratz,  GcKch.  v.  52. 
J.  I.  Bn. 

SARDIS  :  Ancient  city  of  Asia  Elinor  and  capi- 
tal of  Lydia:  situated  on  the  Pactolus  at  the  north- 
ern base  of  .Mount  Tmolus,  about  si.\ty  miles  from 
Smyrna,  The  town  is  first  mentioned  by  ^-Eschylus 
("Persje,"  ed.  Kirddioff,  line  47),  and  may  be  the 
"Sparda"  of  the  Ohl  Persian  inscriptions  of  Darius 
IIystaspcs(Behistun,  i.  l.T;  Persepolis,  e,  12;  Nakshi 
Rustam.  a.  28).  It  had  an  eventful  history,  and  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Roman  jjrovince  of  Asia  in 
K!3  H  c.  it  became  the  capital  of  a  "conventus"  or 
district. 

Tlie  date  and  early  history  of  the  Jewish  cominii- 
nity  of  Sardis  are  unknown,  although  it  is  clear  that 
by  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  B.C.  it  had 


become  an  infiuential  one;  for  in  a  ilecree  of  the 
proquestor  and  projjretor  Lucius  Antoniiis,  dating 
from  oO— 1!)  and  preserved  by  Josephus  ("  Ant."  xiv. 
10,  t;  17),  the  Jews  are  described  as  having  "an  as- 
.sembly  of  their  own,  according  to  the  laws  of  their 
forefathers,  and  this  from  the  beginning,  as  also  a 
place  of  their  own,  wherein  they  determiueil  their 
suits  and  controversies  with  one  another."  In  obe- 
dience to  an  order  of  Antonius  that  the  Jews,  as 
Roman  citizens,  should  be  confirmed  in  their  rights 
and  privileges,  the  Sardians  passed  a  decree  (j6. 
S  24)  that  the  community  should  enjoy  freedom  of 
worship,  while  special  measures  were  taken  to  im- 
port food  which  should  be  ritually  clean.  A  few 
years  later,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, the  proconsul  Caius  Norbanus  Flaccus,  at  the 
express  command  of  the  emperor,  renewed  the  relig- 
ions jirivileges  of  the  Jews  <if  Sardis  and  permitted 
them  to  send  monej-  to  Jerusalem  (ih.  xvi.  6,  «^  (i). 

The  single  allusion  to  Sardis  in  Rev.  iii.  1-4  adds 
liO  information  concerning  its  Jewish  community, 
nor  does  the  Talmud  throw  any  light  on  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  the  city,  although  Sardis  may  be 
meant  by  "Asia"  in  a  few  jiassages  (Sifre,  Balak, 
ed.  Friedmann,  p.  47b;  'Ab.  Zarah  oOa:  B.  M.  84a). 
Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  ruined  village  of 
Sart. 

BiBLioijRAPHV  :  Spliiirer,  Hrxt)i.  ;vi  cil.,  iji.l2;  Neutiaiier,  O. 
T,  pp.  3111311;  wilscm,  IlaiKllKiiili  fur  Travellers  in  Asia 
Miiinr,  eu\,  pp.  82-8;i.  London,  189.5. 
E.  o.  II.  L.  II.  G. 

SABGENES  (called  also  Kittel) :  A  white  linen 
garment  which  resembles  a  .surplice  and  consists 
of  a  long,  loose  gown  with  flowing  sleeves  and 
with  a  collar  laced  in  front,  a  girdle  of  the  same 
mateiial.  and  a  skidlcap  to  match.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  "stirge"  (=  "serge"),  a  woolen  stufl 
(eomp.  "sericum,"  silk,  and  .see  Rashi,  s.i:  pnB*, 
Shab.  77b).  R.  Jeremiah  in  his  last  testament  di- 
rected that  he  should  Ijc  buried  in  a  white  garment 
with  holders  (JTl'Sn  plVn).  in  which  it  was  his 
custom  to  attire  himself  when  alive  (Yen  Kil.  ix.  3). 
Brides,  bridegrooms,  and  marriageable  girls  were 
dressed  in  white  (Shab,  114a;  Ta'an,  26b),  A  white 
robe  was  generally  considered  a  garment  of  joy. 
Being  confident  of  God's  willingness  to  forgive  on 
Rosh  ha-Shanah,  the  day  of  judgment,  the  wor- 
shipers were  dressed  in  white  (Yer.  R.  II.  i.  1).  On 
the  Day  of  Atonement  the  white  dress  is  symbolical 
of  the  angelic  jiurity  to  be  attained  when  tlu'  wor- 
shiper shall  be  finally  absolved  and  pardoned.  The 
sargenes  as  a  shroud  is  first  mentioned  by  R.  Eleazar 
of  Worms  in  his  "Ila-Rokeah"  and  by  R.  Meir  of 
Rothenburgin  his  "  IIaggahot,"and  it  is  still  so  used 
by  all  Orthodox  Jews  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Maimonides  in  his  "  Yad"  (Shabbat, 
XXX.  2)  as  a  reminder  of  death. 

R.  Yom-Tob  Lipmann  Heller  (1579-16.54)  in  his 
"  Lehem  Hamudot  "  on  Aslieri,  "Halakot  Ketannot  " 
("Zizit."  No.  25,  end)  refers  to  the  relics  of  the  mar- 
tyr Solomon  MoLKO,  biought  from  Regensburg  to 
the  Phinehas  Synagogue,  Prague,  as  consisting  of 
"an  Anu.\'  K.\XKOT  of  yellow  silk  with  yellow  silk 
fringes,  two  flags,  and  a  sargenes  called  kittel" 
(^DV  ]^'-i^p'\:'  DIJ'JID;  "sargenes"  is  the  term  that 
was  used  in  western  Germany,  "kittel  "in  eastern 
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Germany;  llie  garment  is  now  known  in  eastern 
Ewnipe  by  I  lie  latter  name,  tlie  former  being  almost 
foigotten).  During  tlie  tifteeiitli  eentury  brides 
dressed  themselves  in  the  sargenes  before  the  veil 
was  thrown  over  the  face  prior  to  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony. The  kitlel  is  now  worn  by  the  host  at  the 
Skiikii  ceremony  on  Passover  eve.  as  a  symbol  of 
freedom:  by  inembersof  the  community  on  YomKip- 
piir;  and  by  the  haz/an  at  the  musaf  service  of 
Shemini  'Azeret  and  at  musaf  of  the  lirst  day  of 
Passover.     See  Costi.me;  Geshkm. 

lilBLiOGRAPiiY:  I.  Abrahams,  Jewinh  Life  i»  the  Middle 
Aiits.  pp.  IS.  204, 292 ;  Berliner. Lf:t>en  dir  Deulschett  Juden 
iiii  Millehdler.pp.ii,  70,  131,  Berlin,  llMKi;  .Ma.\  (.runbaiini. 
JVatiKvtt-Denti^ehe  Chrestomathie^  pp.  .j(J2-.^m.  Leipsic,  1882. 

K.  J.  D.   E. 

SABGON:  King  of  Assyria;  died  70")  ii.c.  He 
is  meMlioiied  in  the  Bible  only  in  Isa.  xx.  1 ;  and  his 
name  is  jireserved  by  no  classic  writer.  All  modern 
knowledge  of  him  dates,  therefore,  from  the  discov- 
ery of  his  palace  at  Khorsabad,  twelve  miles  north- 
east of  Nineveh,  by  Botta  in  1843.  This  palace  was 
a  part  of  the  cit}'  of  Dur-Sharrukin,  which  Sargon 
built  asa  new  capital  for  himself.  It  was  lined  with 
bas-reliefs  presenting  an  illustrated  account  of  his 
reign  ;  and  under  the  foundations  of  the  city  gates 
also  chionicles  on  clay  were  found.  From  t hese  and 
the  chronological  data  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom, 
an  account  of  Sargon 's  reign,  which  extended  from 
722  to  703,  can  be  reconstructed. 

Sargon  succeeded  Shalmaneser  IV.  Whether  he 
was  of  royal  blood  or  not  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Neither  he  nor  his  son  Sennacherib  claimed  royal 
descent :  but  his  grandson  Esar-haddon  claimed  the 
king  Bel-bani  as  a  remote  ancestor  of  Sargon  (comp. 
".lournal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,"  Pro- 
ceedings, JIay.  1891,  p.  cxxxii.).  The  fact  that 
Sargon  a.scended  the  throne  in  the  same  month  that 
Shalmaneser  died  indicates  that  he  was  looked  upon 
as  the  natural  successor  of  the  latter.  Before  his  ac- 
cession he  was  general  of  the  armies  of  Assyria. 
The  name  "Sargon  "  was  proliably  assumed  on  his 
accession,  in  imitation  of  the  famous  Sargon  of 
Agade. 

When  Shalmaneser  died  the  Assyrian  armies  were 
besieging  Samaria.  In  the  first  year  of  Saigon's 
reign  Samaria  fell :  and  at  his  command  more  than 
27,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  deported,  Babylonians 
and  Syrians  being  brought  to  take  their  places. 
Under  ilerodach-baladan  Babylon  revolted,  and  was 
not  recouqueied  until  709,  lu  720  Sargon  sent  an 
army  into  Palestine;  and  at  Raphia  he  defeated 
Egypt  and  lier  allies.  This  gave  bim  the  mastery 
of  the  west.  Between  719  and  70S  he  undertook 
many  campaigns  against  and  tinally  subdued  I'rartu 
in  Armenia — a  kingdom  which  had  given  his  ances- 
tors much  trou'.ile.  During  the  same  period  he  made 
several  campaigns  against  the  iloschi  and  Tabal 
in  the  Taurus  Jlountains.  In  711  he  sent  liis  "Tar- 
tan "  into  Palestine  to  put  down  a  coalition  headed 
by  Ashdod ;  it  is  this  expedition  which  Isaiah  men- 
tions. In  709  he  completed  the  eomiuest  of  Baby- 
lon,and  wascrowned  king  of  that  country,  and  in  708 
his  new  capital  and  palace  at  Dur-Sharrukin  were 
completed.  In  703  he  died  a  violent  death;  but  the 
text  which  relates  the  event  is  so  broken  that  the 


nature  of  the  violence  is  unknown.  He  was  sur- 
passed in  ability  by  Tiglath-pileser  III.,  but  was  one 
of  Assyria's  greatest  kings. 

BiBi.iiiGRAPiiV:  D.  (i.  Lyon,  Keiltfehrifttexic  Sariimi''.  lJ-ii>- 
sio.  IsSi;  Wini-kler.  Keilfrhrifderle  Sargdng.  ISSil:  SfhraiJer. 
A'.  B.  ii.  iU  SI ;  Rogirs.  Hiftnru  nf  Bahuhmia  and  Asgiiri", 
W*),  ii.  148-182;  i.iMiUspeed.  History  iif  the  Babiilniiiiiuii 
aud  .ls«i/ri<iii»,  lae,  pp.  24:i-2'Vt. 
J.  G.  A.  B. 

SARGON,  UICHAEL:  Indian  convert  to 
Chritianity ;  born  in  Cochin  179.i;  died  about 
1855.  He  "was  converted  in  1818  by  T.  Jarrett  of 
Madras,  and  became  the  first  missionary  in  India 
of  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
Among  the  Jews.  In  1820  Saigon  visited  his  par- 
ents at  Cochin,  who  received  him  kindly;  and  for 
a  time  the  Cochin  Jews  seemed  to  have  noobjectiou 
to  discussing  with  him  his  new  faith.  This  reception 
appeared  to  promise  well  for  a  conversionist  propa- 
ganda in  India;  and  a  local  committee  of  the  Lon- 
don society  was  formed  in  Sladras  with  Sargon  as 
the  representative  missionary.  >Ia<lras  became  the 
center  of  the  society's  work  in  Asia.  By  1822  Sar- 
gon had  116  Jewish  children  under  his  charge  at 
Cocliiu;  but  in  1824  he  was  transferred  to  Bombay, 
where  he  opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  London 
society  a  school  exclusively  for  Jews,  obtaining 
forty  pupils.  The  result  of  his  labors  in  Cochin 
was  the  baptism  of  one  Jew  and  of  two  Jewes.ses  in 
1828;  and  shortly  afterward  the  activity  of  the  Lon- 
don society  ceased  in  India. 

Sargon  and  his  brother  Abraham,  howevir,  con- 
tinued their  educational  activity  in  Bombay,  w  here 
for  nearly  thirty  yeais  they  taught  the  Jewish  cliil- 
dreii  the  tenets  of  Judaism  without  any  attemjit  to 
convert  them.  While  Sargon  is  regarded  by  the 
London  society  as  one  of  its  pioneer  workers,  the 
Beni-Israel  of  Bombay  consider  him  one  of  the 
agents  in  the  revival  of  religious  feeling  among 
them. 

Bini.ior.RAPHT:  W.  T.  Gidney.  ftitrn  nnd  .SreiiM,  2il  ed.,  1899, 
pp.  226-227  :  Repitrt  of  the  L*mdou  Sifciet}/  fttr  Pntmntinu 
<hristianitti  Anifinu'the  Jeics,  1821,  p.  I(J8 :  H.  Samuel,.^ 
Sketch  111  the  Histnru  nf  Beni-hraei.  p.  21.  Bniiibar,  n.d. 

J. 
SARKO  (ZARKO,  ZARIK),  JOSEPH  BEN 
XUDAH  :  Italian  grammarian  and  Hebiew  poet  of 
the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  According 
to  Carmoly  ("Ilistoire  dcs  .Medecins  Juifs,"  p.  129). 
he  was  a  native  of  Naples  and  one  of  the  teachers  of 
Judali  Jlesser  Leon.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Hab 
Pe'alim,"  an  analytic  Hebrew  giainmar  divided  into 
several  sections.  He  states  iu  the  preface  that  he 
terminated  this  woik  on  the  fiist  day  of  Eliil.  1429. 
The  part  which  deals  with  numbers  ("Sefer  ha- 
.Mlspaiim  ")  is  printed  at  the  end  of  August  Justin- 
ian's edition  of  Huth  and  Lamentations  (Paris,  1520). 
Sarko's  Hebrew  verses,  which  follow  the  preface, 
were  published  by  Dukes  in  "Orient.  Lit."  viii.  441. 
According  to  the  latter  (//>.  x.  452).  Sarko  was  the 
author  also  of  "Ba'alha-Lashon."  a  Hebiew  diction- 
ary, in  which  he  often  quotes  liis  "Rab  Pe'alim." 
Zun/.,  however,  says  ("Z.  G."  p.  113)  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  "Baal  ha-Lashon  "  was  a  certain  Joseph 
b.  Jozadak.  Parma  De  Ilossi  MS.  No.  939,  2  con- 
tains verses  by  various  poets,  among  others  Joseph 
Sarko;  but  this  may  be  a  grandson  of  the  author 
of  ■*  Rab  Pe'alim  "  who  lived  about  a  century  later 
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(comp.  Zunz  in  "  Kcrcm  Henieil,"  vii.  120).  It  is 
]irol)!ibly  with  this  laliT  Sarlio  that  Il)n  Yal.iya 
C'Slialslieli't  lia-Kalihalah,"  p.  (!3b)  coufuscd  tlie  au- 
thor of  tlie  "Hab  Pi^'alim"  wlieii  Im  says  that  lie 
was  a  contemporary  of  Eli  jali  Lovita. 

Bibliography:  Dukes,  A'loifrcs/ia-.Vasord,  pp. Si-24;  Fiii-si, 
BiM.  Jud.  ill.  246 ;  Steinscbnelder,  Cat.  Boiil.  cul.  I'i2i. 
s,  M.  Sei,. 

SAKMAD,    MOHAMMED   SA'ID :     Persian 

poet  i>f  Jewisii  birtli;  llouii>.|n-il  in  the  lirst  half  of 
the  seventecntli  ceiitniy.  He  was  liorn  at  Kasluin 
of  a  rabbinical  f  iiiiily,  but  later  enibiaeed  ^lohaiii- 
medanism,  and  went  to  Imlia  as  a  inerchant.  In 
the  city  of  Tatta,  ICaiaelii,  lie  bceaine  infatuated 
with  a  young  Hiiiilu  named  Abhieliaiid,  whom  he 
converted  to  a  niixlure  of  Judaism  and  Mohanmied- 
anism.  In  1G47  Sarmad  was  in  llaidarabail,  not  far 
from  Tatta.  and  there  meeting  Moshan  Faiii,  the  au- 
thor of  the  "Dabi.stani  3tadhahib,"  or  "School  of 
Sects,"  he  gave  him  the  material  for  a  meager  chapter 
on  the  Jews.  According  to  .Moshan  Fani.  Sarmad 
held  that  man's  life  and  death  are  a  day  and  a  night 
sueeeeding  each  other  indefinitely  at  regular  inter- 
vals of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  each,  and  that 
at  death  the  body  passes  partly  into  minerals  and 
partly  into  vegetables,  animals,  and  the  like.  This 
doctrine  shows  Hindu  inliuence,  while  his  view  that 
allusions  to  Jlohammed  e.vist  in  the  Old  Testament 
bears  the  impress  of  Islaniitie  teaching.  During  the 
rule  of  Shah  Jeliaii.  Sarmad  was  unmolested;  but 
Aurung/ebe  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
in  16.")8  charged  him  with  heresy  and  cau.sed  him  to 
be  put  to  death. 

Sarmad  was  a  poet  of  considerable  abilit\- ;  and 
several  of  his  quatrains  are  still  preserved.  He  is 
chiefly  noteworthy,  however,  for  having  edited,  to- 
gether with  Moshan  Fani,  u  portion  of  Abhichand's 
Persian  translation  of  the  PeiUaleuch.  This  version, 
cited  in  the  "  Dabistan  "  as  far  as  Gen.  vi.  8,  diircis 
materially  from  the  earlier  Judaio-Peisian  transla- 
tions by  Jacob  T.\wts  and  otliers  (see  Jew.  Encyc. 
iii.  190,  vii.  317). 

BiBLiOGRAi'iiv  :  The  Dabistan.  or.^chnnl  nf  Manners,  trans- 
lated from  tile  t'ersiHii  by  Shea  and  Troycr,  vol.  it.,  Paris. 
\M'.\:  Uieu,  Catahnfue  of  the  Pcrnian  Maiiuncrii/ts  in  the 
British  Museum.  London,  1881. 
s.  L.  II.  G. 

SARMENTO,    JACOB   DE     CASTRO.      See 

C.\sri:ii  S  \i!Mi.N  in. 

SARPHATI,  SAMUEL  :  Dutch  j.liysician  and 
economist:  born  at  Amsterdam  Jan.  ai,  ISKj;  died 
there  June  23,  18G('i.  After  finishing  his  mediciil 
studies  at  Leydcn  (JI.D.  1838)  be  established  him- 
self as  u  physician  in  Amsterdam.  He  founded  a 
society  for  the  cultivation  of  land  fertilized  by  the 
town  sewage  (M.iat.scliappij  van  Landbou  w  en  I.aiid- 
ontginniiig);  and  on  his  initiative  the  first  school  of 
commerce  was  estalilished,  before  the  state  had  or- 
ganized this  branch  of  second:iry  instruction. 

Aftera.journey  to  London  in  18.52 S;irpliati  founded 
a  society  for  the  erection  of  a  palace  for  exhibitions 
of  natural  industries,  and  to  disseminate  his  pl:iii 
published  the  ])eriodical  "  De  Volksvlijt."  In  18(i-l 
the  Palys  voor  Volksvlijt  was  dedicated  on  a  spot 
then  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  but  now  the  cen- 
ter of  a  new  Amsterdam,  with  a  Sarphaii  Straat,  a 


Sarpliatikade,   and  a  Sarphati  Park   in   which   his 

monument   has  been  elected.    The  first  houses  of 

this  new  city  were  built  by  liiin.     To  provide  people 

with    cheap   bread    he    founded    the   }Iaat,schappij 

voor  JIeel-en-IJroodl:ibriekeii ;    and  on  his  initiative 

the  Amstel  Hotel  w;is  built  (.March  26,  1866)  in  the 

street  later  named  after  him. 

Sarphati  was  a  member  of  the  Provinciale  Staten, 

officer  of   the   Eikenkroon,  and   a   member  of   the 

Order  of  the  Xetherhinds  Liim. 

I!ini.iO(;iiAPHT:    A.    C.    Wertlieliii,    .S.    Sarj^hati,   In  Eigen 
lliianl.  11.  US.  with  iiortrait. 

s.  E.  Si.. 

SARSINO  (SARCINO),  JACOB  B.  JO- 
SEPH: Italian  nibbi  of  the  .scveuleenth  century ; 
pupil  of  H.  Zebi  llirsch  b.  Isaac  in  Cracow.  He 
was  rabbi  in  Venice,  and  labored  as  such  together 
with  Leon  of  Modena.  He  corrected  several  books 
which  were  printed  in  Venice,  and  supplied  them 
with  notes;  and  he  printed  the  "  Ilaggabot"  of  his 
teacher  Zebi  Iliischon  Jacob  AVeil's  "Shehitot  u-Be- 
dikot,"  to  which  he  added  his  own  notes.  Sarsino 
published  "  Seder  lia->.'ikkiir"(  Venice,  1692),  contain- 
ing rules  and  regulations  for  purging;  but  this  is  said 
to  be  only  an  extract  from  a  work  of  his  teacher. 

Bibliography:  Stelnsrhnelder.  Cat.  Knrtl.  1223-12.>4:  Filrst, 
BiliL  .J ml.  111.  :.'47.  s.v.   Sarsh'ia;    Nepi-(;hlrondl.   Tnledot 
Geiliilr  i'isnieU  p.  1B4  ;  Hen]a«ib.  Oziir  /la-Sc/ni-i'm,  p.  412, 
No.  i:.i8  :  Fiienn,  Keneset  Yisracl.  p.'5.'i7. 
w.  I!.  J.    Z.    L. 

SARTELES,  MOSES  BEN  ISSACHAR 
HA-LEVI.     See  Moses  Saeuteles  ben  Issaciiaii 

iiA-I.i;vi. 

SARUG  (SARUK),  ISRAEL  (called  also 
Ashkenazi) :  Cabalist  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
A  pupil  of  Isaac  Luria,  he  devoted  himself  at  the 
death  of  his  master  to  the  ])ropagation  of  the  hit- 
ter's cabalistic  system,  for  which  he  gained  many 
adherents  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  Among  these 
the  most  prominent  were  Menahem  Azariah  da  Fano, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  s|)end  large  sums  of  money 
in  the  aciiuisition  of  Luria's  manuscriiits.  and  Aaron 
Bereeliiiih  of  ^Modena,  author  of  the  "  Ma'abar  Yab- 
bok  "  (•'  Ma'abar  Y'abbok,  Korban  Ta'anit,"  i.).  Sa- 
rug  lectured  also  in  various  places  in  Germany 
and  in  Anisterdam.  In  the  latter  city  one  of  his 
disciples  was  Abraham  de  Herrera. 

Sarug  was  the  author  of:  a  cabalistic  essay  enti- 
tled "Kabbalah,"  published  in  the  "  JIazref  la-Hok- 
mah"  of  .loseph  Delmcdigo  (Hasel,  1629):  "Han- 
hagot  Y'osher,"  or  "  Tikkun  Kcri,"  or  "  Keri  Mikra  " 
(Salonica,  17.'J2).  hodegetics  toa.sceticism  ;  and  "  Koii- 
tres  Xe'im  Zemirot  Yisracl."  a  cabalistic  comnien- 
tary  on  three  of  Luria's  piyyutim  for  Sabbath. 

liiui.IOGRAPiiv:  Sti-inschnelder,  Cat.  DihH.  i-ol.  1173;  Grillz. 
Ut^eli.  X.  4-'il:  Kiu'iin,  Kenesel  Yisracl.  p.  TiKi. 
s.  I.  V.n. 

SASON,  AARON  BEN  JOSEPH  :  Kabbi  of 
Salomca  in  the  sixteenth  and  seveiitccnlh  centuries; 
died  shortly  before  1626.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Mor- 
decai  iMatalon.  and  in  his  turn  was  the  teacher  of 
Hayyiin  Sliabbethai.  He  was  the  author  of  va- 
rious works  both  nibbiiiic  and  cabalistic,  most  of 
which  were  burned  in  the  fire  at  Constantinople  in 
1606.  Some  of  his  responsa  were  published  by  his 
son  Joseph  Sason  under  the  title  "Torat  Einet" 
(Venice,   1626).      His  text  of  agreements  ("haska- 
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mot")  for  renting  houses  and  other  property  is  to 
be  found  iu  Abraham  ha-Levi's  "Ginnat  Weradim  " 
(part  relative  to  the  Tiir  Ilosben  Jlishpat,  Xo.  6). 
Shabbethai  Bass("Sifte  Yeshenim."  p.  80,  No.  201) 
mentions  a  work  of  Sason's  entitled  "Sefat  Emet " 
(n.p.,  n.d.),  consisting  of  novelljc  on  the  Tosafot  to 
the  Talmud.  Both  I)e  Rossi  ("Dizionario."  ii.  123) 
and  Wolf  ("Bibl.  Helir."  i.,  No.  184)  confuse  this 
work  witli  that  of  ^Moses  I.Iagiz,  declaring  that  it 
was  republished  at  Amsterdam  in  1706. 

BiBi.ioGR.iPHV:  Azulai.  Sliem  lia-Grilnlitn.  i., .<i.i'.;  Confort*". 
Kore  Ua-Jjoritt,  p|i.  42b  et  seq.x  Ftienn.  Kene^et  YittraeK  p. 
>«;  Furst,  Bilil.  Jud.  ill.  250;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  liodl.  col. 

E.  c.  M.  Set.. 

SASON,  ABRAHAM:  Italian  cabalist;  nour- 
ished in  Vciiicc  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
■"Kol  Mebasser"  (Venice,  1605),  a  commentary  on 
Daniel ;  "  Kol  Sason,"  on  the  arrival  of  the  Messiah, 
printed  together  with  the  preceding  work ;  and 
"Appiryou  Shelomoh  "  (/A.  1609).  essays  on  Cabala 
and  mysticism. 

BlBLiOfiRAPHT  :  Stelnsohneider,  Cat.  Brtftl.  col.  7fi9;  Zedner, 
Cat.  Heljr.  Btjiikx  Brit.  J/i(.«.  p.  SJ :  Furst,  Bihl.  Jud.  ill.  2.50. 

K.  1.  Br. 

SASON,  JACOB  BEN  ISRAEL :  Palestinian 
Talmudist;  flourished  at  Safed  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  centurv ;  a  pupil  of  Isaac  Alfandari. 
He  was  the  author  of  "'Bene  Ya'akob"  (Constanti- 
nople, 1714),  consisting  of  a  commentary  on  a  part  of 
Isaac  b.  Abba  Mari's  "Sefer  ha-Ittur,"  and  fourteen 
Tesponsa  autl  novell.-e  on  Maimonides'  ''  Yad  "  and 
on  Jacob  b.  Asher's  four  Tufim-  Owing  to  Sason's 
juemature  death  (at  the  age  of  thirt}--one),  this  work 
was  left  unfinished. 

.BiBi.ioGR.\PHT:   Azulai,  ^hem  ha-Gfdotim,  i.,».r.;  Conforte, 
Kiire  ha-lxirot.  p.  4Ha:    Furst,   Bilil.  Jud.  lii.  2.50;  Stein- 
schoeider.  Cat.  Bitdl.  col.  125.3. 
E.  C.  >I.   Sel. 

SASON,  JOSEPH  BEN  JACOB:  Editor  and, 
perhaps,  author;  lived  iu  the  si.xteeuth  century. 
He  edited  the  "Mahazor  Sefardi "  (Venice.  1584); 
4in<l  a  Jewish  calendar  for  the  period  1585-1639  was 
printed  the  same  year  at  Sason's  expense.  The  au- 
thor of  ■■  Shemen  Sason,  "  Jo.seph  Sason,  may  be  iden- 
tical with  the  sid)ject  of  this  article.  This  work  is 
a  treatise  on  the  Masorah,  in  which  are  quoted  the 
ancient  works  ther<'on,  «.,<;.,  the  "Shte  Ahyot."  It 
is  cited  in  Lonsano's  "  Or  Torah  "  and  Norzi's  "  Min- 
hat  Shai  "  (comp.  Dukes,  "Kontres  ha-Masoret,"  p. 
■24,  Tubingen,  1846). 

BlBLTOGRAPiiv  :  Furst,  Bil'l.  Jud.  III.  230:  Steinschneider  and 
Cassel,  JUdischt.  'ruihtaraphu\  in  Ersch  and  Gruljer,  Encijv. 
swtlon  il..  part  ix.  p.  5»,  note  12. 
E.  c.  M.  Ski.. 

SASPORTAS  :  Spanish  family  of  rabbis  and 
scholars,  the  earliest  known  members  of  which  lived 
at  Oran,  Algeria,  at  the  end  of  the  si.xteenth  century. 
The  name  seems  to  indicate  that  the  family  origi- 
nally came  from  a  place  called  Seisportas  (=  "si.v 
gates'':  comp.  Jacob  Sasportas,  "Ohel  Ya'aljob," 
Nos.  21,  63).  Ijiter  it  was  mispronounced  "Sas- 
portas," "Saportas,"  "Saporta."and  "Sforta";  and 
Jacob  Sasportas  himself  gives  his  name  in  an  acros- 
tic as  Xt2^1D!?■  A  Sap9rta  family  lived  later  in 
3iontpellier.  France.  The  Sasportas  family,  with 
XL— 5 


the  Cansinos  at  Oran,  then  a  Spanish  colony,  re- 
maineil  hiyal  to  the  Spanish  kings,  who  were  at  war 
with  the  Moors.  Members  of  both  families  com- 
peted for  the  office  of  government  interpreter  (see 
Jacob  b,  Aahon  Sa--pohtas).  It  may  be  added 
that  Aaron  Sasportas,  the  earliest  known  member 
of  this  family,  was  a  descendant  in  the  tenth  genera- 
tion of  Nahmanides  (Jacob  Sasportas,  l.r.  No.  24). 
The  more  prominent  members  are  the  following: 

Isaac  ben  Jacob  Sasportas  :  Kabbi  of  the  Por- 
tuguese community  at  Amsterdam  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  left  in  manuscript 
a  collection  of  rabbinical  decisions,  poems,  sermons, 
and  letters  in  Spanish.  I'ortuguese,  and  Hebrew, 
besides  a  Spanish  translation  of  two  responsa  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew  in  1720  (comp.  Steinschneider,  "  Ilebr. 
Bibl."  xi.  41). 

Jacob  ben  Aaron  Sasportas :  Rabbi,  cabalist, 
and  autiSluibhethaian ;  born  at  Oran  1610;  died  at 
Amsterdam  April  15,  1698:  father  of  Isaac  b.  Jacob 
Sasportas.  He  became  rabbi  successively  of  Tlem- 
(pen  (at  the  age  of  twenty -four),  Morocco,  Fez. 
and  Sali.  About  1646  he  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Moorish  king,  but  succeeded  in  escaping  with  his 
familv  to  Amsterdam 
(c.  1653).  He  stayed 
there  till  the  disorders 
in  Africa  ceased,  when 
he  was  called  back  by 
the  King  of  Morocco 
and  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  the  Spanish 
court  (c  1659)  to  ask 
for  aid  against  the 
rebels.  On  his  return 
he  was  invited  to  the 
rabbinate  of  the  Portu- 
guese community  of 
London  (1664).  "  Ac- 
cording to  David 
Franco  Mendes  (in 
•■Ila-Meassef,"1788,  p. 
169),  Jacob  had  ac- 
companied Manasseh  b.  Israel  to  London  in  1655. 
Owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  London  in 
1665,  Jacob  went  to  Hamburg,  where  he  officiated 
as  rabbi  till  1673.  In  that  year  he  was  called  to  Am- 
sterdam and  appointed  head  of  the  yeshibah  Keter 
Torah,  founded  by  the  brothers  Pinto.  Two  years 
later  he  became  dayyan  and  head  of  the  yeshibah 
at  Leghorn,  and  in  1680  he  returned  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  yeshibah  Ez 
Hayyim.  After  the  death  of  Isiwc  Aboab  (1693) he 
was  ajipoiuted  rabbi  of  the  Portuguese  community, 
which  office  he  held  till  his  death. 

Jacob  was  one  of  the  most  violent  antagonists  of 

the  Shabbethaian  movement;  lie  wrote  manj'  letters 

to  various  communities  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 

exhorting   them   to   unmask   the  impostors  and  to 

warn   the  people  against  them.     He 

A'Virulent   wrote:   "Toledot  Ya'aljob"  (Amstcr- 

Anti-Shab-  dam,  1652),  an  index  of  Biblical  pas- 

bethaian.     .siiges  foinid  in  the  haggadah  of  the 

Jerusiilem  Talmud,  similar  to  Aaron 

Pesaro's   "Toledot  Aharon,"  which    relates   to   the 

Babylonian  Talmud    only;    "Ohel   Va'akob"  (ib. 


Habam  Jacob  Sasportas. 
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1787),  responsa,  edited  and  prefaced  bj'  his  son  Abra- 
bam  Sasportas;  "Zizat  Xobel  Zebi "  (rt.  1737),  po- 
lemical correspondence  against  Sliabbetliai  Zebi  and 
his  followers,  also  edited  bv  his  son.    The  last-named 


BASSOON  :  Family  claiming  to  trace  its  descent 
from  till'  Ibu  Shoshans  of  Spain.  Tlie  earliest 
member  to  attain  distinction  was  David  Sassoon  of 
Bombay. 


David  Sassoon 

(171I2-1S64) 

=  Hanaab  Joseph 


Sir  Alliert  Abdallah 

Davlil,  Bart.   (1817- 

lsil6)  =  Hannah 

Moses  (d.  1895) 


Joseph  Sir  Edward,      3 
(1H43-    Bart.    (b.    daugh- 
18W)       June  20.       ters 
18.T6I  = 
Aline  Caro- 
line Itothschild 


I 
Ellas 


David 

Sassoon 


n 


I 

Arthur 

lb.  ItMII) 
=  Louise 
Perugia 


Reuben      Aaron 
(1835-1905) 
=  Kate 
Ezekiel 


Solomon 

I 


son   daugh- 
ter 


I  \  \  \  1 

Jacob      Charles     Edward      Meyer       David 


David 


Frederick       4 

daugh- 
ters 


daugh- 
ters 


I 


Philip  Albert  Gustave   Sybil  Rachel  Betty 
David  (li.  18881  Cecite  lb.  l.'-SM) 


r" 

David 


Rachel 
Ricarda  Marrot 

(issue) 


Louise  Judith 

Sassoon 


daughter 

:  Maurice  Ellas  Gubljay 

(issue) 

.1.    IIv. 
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work  was  afterward  abridged  l)y  .Jacob  Emden 
under  the  title  "Kizzur  Zizat  Nobel  Zebi  "  (Altona, 
n.d.).  Jacob  edited  the  "  Hekal  hu-Kodesh  "  of  Mo- 
ses b.  Maimun  Albas,  to  which  he  added  an  introduc- 
tion and  supplied  notes  (Amsterdam,  le.'iS).  Gratz 
("Cfescli."  X.,  note  2)  identities  .lacob  Sasportas  with 
Jalio  Saportas,  wlio  competed  with  tlie  Cansinos  for 
the  office  of  interpreter  at  the  Spanisli  court  (.lacob 
Cansino's  preface  to  Moses  Almosniuo's  "  E.xtremos 
y  Grandezas  de  Constantinople,"  Madrid,  1638). 

BIBLIOORAPHY:  Fuenn,  Krtieset  Tisrael.  p.  o" ;  Furst,  liilil. 
Juil.  iii.  2-51 :  (Jriil/,  (Irsch.  3d  ed.,  x.  2(H,  21.i,  217,  22.5-226, 
note  2;  Kavserlinp,  miil.  K.«p.-P<.r(.,7m/.  pp.  4,  8.  98-99;  S. 
Rubin,  in  Mtwm'r ZfMi'i  Szemlc,  vii.  711 ;  Abraham  Sasportas. 
preface  to  Ohel  Ya'iiknli:  St«-inschneider.  Vnt.  ISmll.  co\. 
1254;  S.  Wiener.  In  Hd-Mrlif.  1894,  Nos.  2(j3,  245;  Cat.  An- 
gln-Jew.  Hist.  KrU.  p.  48  ;  Wolf,  Bihl.  llchr.  i.  B19. 
J.  M.  Sel. 

Solomon  Sasportas  :  Rabbi  at  Nice  from  1690 ; 
died  there  Oct.  2,  1724;  son  of  Isaitc  Sasportas  and 
grandson  of  .Jacob  Sasportas.  Like  his  fatlier,  Sol- 
omon engaged  in  cabalistic  studies.  His  work 
"Shesh  She'.arim,  Zeker  Rab.  Memoiia  de  los  613 
Preceptos  de  la  Ley,  y  Siete  de  Sabios.  Tradiicido 
del  Ilebraico,"  in  Spanish  and  Hebrew,  was  printed 
by  Solomon  Adhan  of  Tafilet  (Amsterdam,  1727). 

BlBiioonAPHY:    .N'epi-Ghlrondi,   jTokdot  Gedole    Yinratl,  p. 
318 ;  Steinschnpider,  Cat.  Uodl.  col.  2375 ;  Kayserling,  Bibl. 
Em.-Ptirt.-.Jud.  pp.  8,  99. 
S.  M.   K. 

SASSLOWER,  JACOB  KOPPEL  BEN 
AARON  :  Russian  Masorite  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  lived  in  Zaslav,  government  of  Volhynia.  lie 
wrote  "Nahalat  Ya'akob"  (Sulzbach,  1686),  on  the 
accentuations  of  tlie  Decalogue  in  Ex.  xx.  1-18  for 
Sabbaths  and  Pentecost  respectively,  with  a  sup- 
plement on  tlie  Masorah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:    Steinschneider.  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1179:  idem, 
Jewish  Literature,  p.  235;  Benlacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p. 
396. 
E.  C.  8.   O. 


Sir  Albert  Abdallah  David  Sassoon,  Bart.: 

Anglo-Indian  iiieichaut;  heiulof  the  house  of  David 
Sassoon  &  Co..  '•  the  Rothschilds  of  the  East  "  ;  born 
at  Bagdad  1817;  died  at  Brighton.  England,  Oct. 
24,  1896;  eldest  son  of  David  Sassoon.  Sassoon  re- 
ceived a  European  education;  and  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1864,  he  succeeded  to  the  leadership 
of  the  great  banking  and  mercantile  firm  of  David 
Sassoon  &  Co.  The  history  of  the  development  of 
Bombay  and  its  benevolent  institutions  is  insepa- 
rably associated  with  his 
name.  The  Sassoon  Dock, 
constructed  by  his  firm, 
was  the  first  instance  of  a 
wet  dock  built  in  western 
India;  and  it  stimulated 
the  Bombay  government 
to  promote  the  construc- 
tion of  the  large  Prince's 
Dock.  The  Sassoon  man- 
ufiictories  of  silk  and  cot- 
ton goods  at  Bombay  fur- 
nished employment  for  a 
large  amount  of  native 
labor;  and  the  Sassoons 
were  also  the  managers 
of  the  Port  Canning 
Company,  with  estates 
lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  JIullah.  in  Bengal. 
Sassoon  made  many  donations  to  Bombay,  his 
benevolence  lying  mainly  in  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation among  every  class  and  creed.  He  contributed 
largely  toward  the  Elpliiustone  High  School  of 
Bombay,  and  founded  scholarships  at  the  university 
and  the  art  school  of  that  city.  In  his  own  commu- 
nity he  maintained  the  David  Sassoon  Benevolent 
Institution,  a  school  affording  instruction  to  many 
hundreds  of  Jewish  children.  He  was  a  vice-presi- 
I  dent  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association,  and  in  Bag- 


Sir  Albert  Sassoon. 
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dad  erected  tlie  school  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uni- 
veisclle,  presenting  it  to  the  community  free  of  all 
encuiiihranres. 

In  ISO?  Sassoon  was  appointed  a  companion  of  the 
Star  of  Inilia.  and  a  year  later  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Bijuibay  legislative  council,  a  position  which 
lie  continued  to  hold  for  some  years.  It  was  mainly 
through  his  contributions  that  a  colossjjl  statue 
of  Edward,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  was  erected  in 
Bombay.  In  1873  iie  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood; and  in  Xovember  of  tiie  following  \eur  the 
corporation  of  London  conferred  upon  him  the  free- 
dom of  the  city,  he  being  the  tirst  Anglo-Indian  to 
receive  it.  The  shah,  whom  he  entertained  at  the 
Empire  Theatre,  Loudon,  in  1889,  conferred  on  him 
theOrderof  the  Lion  and  llie Sun  ;  and  in  1890  Queen 
Victoria  advanced  him  to  the  dignitj'  of  a  baronet. 

BiBLiOGB.MMiv:   The  Tiinrx  (London),  Oct.  36,   1896;   Jew. 
Oiroii.  Jan.  HI.  1890,  and  Oct.  30,  1896. 
J.  G.  L. 

David  Sassoon:  Indian  merchant  and  banker; 
born  !it  l!;igil;i(l  Oct..  1792;  died  at  Bombay  Xov. 
7.  1864.  He  had  a  fair 
knowledge  of  Hebrew. 
Arabic,  Persian.  Turk- 
ish, and  Hindustani,  but 
not  of  English.  His 
father,  w ho  was  a 
wealthy  Mesopotaraiau 
merchant,  and  who  was 
for  many  years  state 
treasurer  to  the  Turkisii 
governor  of  Bagdad,  was 
known  as  "Nasi  [  = 
"  Prince  "]  of  the  Captiv- 
ity. "  David  .Sassoon  was 
employed  in  a  banking- 
house  at  Bagdad  till 
1823.  After  the  plague 
he  left  Bagdad  for  Bas- 
sora,  iiroceeding  thence 
to  Bushire.  In  1833  an 
important  commercial 
engagement  caused  him 
to  visit  Bomba}-,  to 
which  city  he  subse- 
quently removed  with 
his  family.  Here  he 
established  the  house  of 
David  Sassoon  it  Co.. 
with  branches  at  Cal- 
cutta, Shanghai,  Canton,  and  Hongkong;  and 
his  business,  which  inchuled  a  monopoly  of  the 
opium-trade,  extended  as  far  as  Yokohama,  Naga- 
saki, and  other  cities  in  .Japan.  Sassoon  attributed 
his  great  success  to  the  etnployment  of  his  sons  as 
his  agents  and  to  his  strict  observance  of  the  law  of 
tithe. 

Owing  to  his  benefactions  Sassoon's  name  was 
familiar  to  all  the  Jews  of  Turkey,  China,  .lapan, 
Persia,  and  India.  In  Bombay  he  built  and  nui- 
niticently  endowed  a  splendid  synagogue  and  es- 
tablished a  Talnuid  Torah  school;  and  at  Puna,  his 
summer  residence,  he  built  another  handsome  syna- 
gogue. He  subscribed  liberally  to  the  Sailors" 
Homes  in  Bombay  and  Hongkong,  to  the  famine 


David  Sassuun. 


fund,  to  the  fund  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
those  killed  during  the  Indian  JIutiny  of  18.57.  and 
to  the  Lancashire  relief  fund.  He  supported  an  in- 
stitution for  teaching  English.  Arabic.  :ind  Hebrew 
(closed  1901) ;  and  shortly  before  his  death  he  set 
apart  a  large  sum  for  the  erection  of  a  .Mechanics' 
Institution  at  Bombay,  which  is  called  by  his  name. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  liis  public  institutions 
is  the  Sassoon  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Institu- 
tion lor  Juvenile  Offenders.  Sassoon  built  and  en- 
dowed the  Infirm  A.sylum  at  Puna;  and  another 
charitable  institution  ereete<l  by  him  was  the  Gen 
eral  Hospital  at  Puna,  foimded  in  1863,  for  all  castes 
and  creeds.  In  appreciation  of  Sassoon's  philan- 
thropic labors  the  citizens  of  Bombay  placed  a 
marble  bust  of  him  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, to  wliich  he  had  presented  an  illuminated 
clock-tower.  His  last  public  act  was  the  erection 
of  a  statue  in  memory  of  Albert,  prince  consort. 

On   Dec.    13,   1864,  under  the   presidency  of  the 
governor,  a  special  meeting  for  the  purpo.se  of  vo- 
ting a  memorial  to  Sassoon  was  held  in  the  Bombay 
Town  Hall ;  and  as  a  re- 
sult a  statue  was  placed 
in  the  Sassoon  Mechan- 
ics'  Institution   of  that 
citv. 
.;.  J.  Hv. 

David  Sassoon  Sas- 
soon: Indian  iniKJiant; 
born  at  Bombay  1832; 
died  at  London  1867. 
At  an  early  age  he  was 
sent  to  Bagdad,  where 
he  was  initiated  into 
Biblical  and  Talmudic 
lore.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Shanghai, 
where  he  conducted  the 
nieicantile  operations  of 
the  Chiiui  braiuh  of  the 
firm  of  David  Sassoon, 
Sons  i^  Co.  He  went 
to  London  in  18.58,  and 
soon  occupied  a  prom- 
inent position  among 
the  principal  merchants 
of  that  city,  being 
elected  director  of  a 
number  of  impor- 
tant companies. 
He  spoke  several  Oriental  languages  with  great 
fluency. 

Sas.soon  was  president  of  a  committee  which  had 
for  its  object  the  organization  of  an  expedition  to 
the  Jews  in  China,  Abyssinia,  and  the  East ;  and 
was  a  member  of  the  council  of  Jews'  College  and 
of  the  committee  of  the  Jews'  Free  School,  which 
two  institutions  he  munificently  endowed.  He  was 
also  a  warden  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  syna- 
gogue. For  several  years  he  acted  as  examiner  in 
Hebrew  to  the  Jews'  Free  School. 

BIBI.Ii>(;k.vIM1V  :  Jcir.  (Viroii.  July  IH.  Isi.T. 

Sir  Edward  Albert  Sassoon,  Bart.  :  Eldest 
surviving  son  of  Sir  Albert  Sassoon  and  of  Hamiah. 
daughter  of  Meyer  Moise  (Moses)  of  Bombay  ;  born 
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iu  that  citj-  June  30,  185G;  succeeticd  to  the  bar- 
onetcy ill  1896  on  tlie  iloiith  of  Sir  Albert  Sassoon. 
lie  is  a  graduate  of  Linidon  rniversity,  a  major  in 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  Hussars  Yeomanry,  and  a 
deputy  lieutenant.     In  March,  1899,  he  was  elected 


Tomb  of  David  Sassoun,  Puna,  India. 

(Kroiii  a  i>hia<iffra(ih.) 

member  of  Parliament  for  Hythe  in  the  Unionist 
interest.  In  Feb..  1902.  on  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Joseph  Sebag  Montetiore,  Sir  Edward  was  elected 
president  of  the  London  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Congregation;  and  he  is  a  vice-president  of  Jews' 
College  and  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association. 

In   1887  he  married  Aline  Caroline,  daughter  of 
Baron  Gustave  de  Rothschild. 

BIBLIORRAPIIY :  Jew.  Chron.  March  3,  1899,  and  Feb.  9,  19(10: 
Harris,  Jewish  Year  Book,  1901;  Who's  Wlio,  1905. 
J.  G.    L. 

Elias  David  Sassoon:  Indian  merchant  and 
banker;  born  in  1S19;  died  at  Colombo  1880.  He 
was  the  tirst  of  David  Sassoon's  sous  to  go  to  China 
(in  1844)  to  open  a  branch  there.  After  his  return 
he  oniducted  his  father's  business  in  Bombay  with 
great  skill  and  energy,  and  avoided  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  crisis  of  the  share  mania.  He  left  his 
father's  firm  in  1807.  and  opened  branches  in  Hong 
kong  and  Shanghai.  Sassoon  contributed  to  the 
erection  of  the  Maternity  Hospital  at  Puna,  and  t  > 
the  David  Sassoon  Infirm  Asj'lum  in  the  same  city. 
He  also  built  a  synagogue  iu  Hongkong. 


Jacob  Elias  Sassoon :  Indian  mill-owner,  mer- 
chant, and  banker;  born  1848.  lie  succeeded  his 
father  in  business.  He  built  a  synagogue  and 
opened  a  Hebreu-  and  English  school  for  Jewish 
cliildrcn  in  the  Fort.  Bombay.  Sassoon  is  one  of  the 
l)roprietors  of  the  E.  D.  Sassoon  Mills,  the  Alexan- 
dra Jlills,  the  E.  D.  Sassoon  Dye  Works,  and  is  the 
owner  of  the  Jacob  Sassoon  Mills,  one  of  the  largest 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  India.  In  1900  he 
built  a  house  in  Colaba,  Bombay,  to  be  ulili/ed  for 
tli(^  use  of  the  poor  of  his  conununity.  Tliere  are 
branches  of  his  business  house  at  Calcutta,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Kobe,  London,  and  Manchester. 

•T.  J.   Hy. 

Solomon  David  Sassoon:  Indian  merchant  and 
t)anker;  born  at  Bombay  1841;  died  there  March  18, 
1894.  He  went  to  China  as  an  assistant  in  his  father's 
business  house,  and  afterward  became  the  head  of 
the  firm  of  David  Sassoon  &  Co. ,  remaining  in  charge 
of  it  until  his  death.  Sassoon  wasdirectorof  the  Bank 
of  Bombay  and  one  of  the  pi  irt  trustees,  and  was  twice 
nominated  in  the  lime  of  Sir  James  Fergusson  as  an 
additional  niembrr,  for  making  lawsand  regidations, 
nf  the  council  of  the  governor  of  Bombay.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Sassoon  Si)inuing  and  Weaving  Co., 
of  the  Sassoon  and  Alliance  Silk  Co.,  of  the  Port 
Camiing  and  Land  Improvement  Co. ,  of  the  Oriental 
Life  Assurance  Co.,  and  of  several  other  joint-stock 
associations.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Bnndjay 
branch  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association  from  1894. 

.1.  G.  L. 

SATAN  :  Term  used  in  the  Bible  with  the  gen- 
eral comiotatiou  of  "'adversary,"  being  applied  (1) 
to  an  enemy  in  war  (I  Kings  v.  18  [A.  V.  4] ;  xi. 
14.  2'i,  2.5),  from  wliich  use  is  developed  the  concept 
of  a  traitorin  battle{I  Sam.  xxi.x.  4);  (2)  to  an  accuser 
before  the  judgment-seat  (Ps.  cix.  6);  and  (3)  to  any 
oppcment  {II  Sam.  xix.  23  [A.  V.  22]).  The  word 
is  likewise  used  to  denote  an  antagonist  who  puts 
obstacles  in  the  way,  as  iu  Num.  x.xii.  32,  where 
the  angel  of  God  is  described  as  opposing  Balaam  in 
the  guise  of  a  satan  or  adversary ;  so  that  the  con- 
cept of  Satan  as  a  distinct  being  was  not  then 
known.  Such  a  view  is  fountl,  however,  in  the 
prologue  to  the  Book  of  Job,  where  Satan  appears, 
together  with  other  celestial  beings  or  "sons  of  God." 
before  the  Deity,  repl3'ing  to  the  inquiry  of  God 
as  to  whence  he  had  come,  with  the  words:  "From 
going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from  walking  up 
and  down  in  it  "  (Job  i.  7).  Both  question  and  an- 
swer, as  well  as  the  dialogue  which  follows,  charac- 
terize Satan  as  that  member  of  the 
In  divine  council  who  watches  over  hu- 

the  Bible,  man  activity,  but  with  the  evil  pur- 
pose of  searching  out  men's  sins  and 
appearing  as  their  accuser.  He  is,  therefore,  the 
celestial  prosecutor,  who  sees  only  iniquity  ;  for  he 
persists  in  his  evil  opinion  of  Job  even  after  the 
man  of  Uz  has  passed  successfully  through  his  first 
trial  by  surrendering  to  the  will  of  God,  whereupon 
Satan  demands  another  test  through  physical  suffer- 
ing {ib.  ii.  3-5). 

Yet  it  is  also  evident  from  the  prologue  that  Satan 
has  no  power  of  independent  action,  but  requires 
the  permission  of  God,  which  he  may  not  transgress. 
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He  can  not  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  an  opponent 
of  tile  Deity  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  monotheism  is  dis- 
turbed liy  his  existence  no  more  tlian  by  the  pres- 
ence of  other  beings  before  the  face  of  God.  This 
view  ia  also  retained  in  Zech.  iii.  1-2,  where  Satan 
is  descril)ed  as  the  adversary  of  the  high  priest 
Joshua,  and  of  the  people  of  (i(jd  whose  representa- 
tive the  hierarch  is;  and  he  there  opposes  the  "angel 
of  tlje  Lord."  who  bi<ls  liini  be  silent  in  the  name  of 
Go<l.  In  lioth  of  tlie.se  passages  Satan  is  a  mere  ac- 
cuser who  acts  only  according  to  the  permission  of 
the  Deity;  but  in  1  Chron.  .\xi.  1  he  appears  as 
one  who  is  able  to  provoke  David  to  destroy  Israel. 
The  Chronicler  (third  century  B.C. )  regards  Satan  as 
an  independent  agent,  a  view  w-hicli  is  the  more 
striUing  since  the  source  whence  he  drew  his  ac- 
count (II  Sum.  xxiv.  1)  speaks  of  God  Himself  as 
the  one  who  moved  David  against  the  children  of 
Israel.  Since  the  older  conception  refers  all  events, 
whether  good  or  bad,  to  God  alone  (I  Sam.  xvi.  14; 
I  Kings  xxii.  22;  Isa.  xlv.  7;  etc.).  it  is  po.ssible 
that  the  Chronicler,  and  perhaps  even  Zechariali, 
were  intlueneed  by  Zoroastrianism,  even  though  in 
till'  case  of  the  prophet  Jewish  monism  strongly  op- 
posed Iranian  (lualism  (Stave,  "Einflussdes  Parsis- 
nius  auf  das  Judenthum,"  pp.  253  et  neq.).  An  im- 
mediate inlluenee  of  the  Babylonian  concept  of  the 
"accuser,  persecutor,  and  oppres.sor"  (Schrader, 
"  K.  A.  T."  3d  ed.,  p.  403)  is  impossible,  since  traces 
of  such  an  influence,  if  it  had  existed,  would  have 
appeared  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Bible. 

Tlie  evolution  of  the  theory  of  Satan  keeps  pace 
with   the  development  of  Jewish   angelology  and 
deuionology.     In  Wisdom  ii.  24  he  is  represented, 
with  reference  to  Gen.  iii.,  as  the  author  of  all  evil, 
who  brought  death  into  the  world  ;  he  is  apparently 
mentioned   also    in    Ecclus.  (Siracli)    xxi.    27,  and 
the  fact  that  his  name  does  not  occur  in  Daniel  is 
doulitless  due  merely  to  chance.     Satan  was  the  se- 
ducer and  the  paramour  of  Eve,  and 
In  the        was  hurled  from  heaven  together  with 
Apocry-      other  angels  because  of  his  iniquity 
pha.  (Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,   xxix.  4  et 

seq.).  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
called  "Satan,"  although  previously  he  had  been 
termed  "  Satanel  "  (ib.  xxxi.  3  et  seq.).  The  doctrine 
of  t\n'  fall  of  Satan,  as  well  as  of  the  fall  of  the 
angels,  is  found  also  in  Babylonia  (Schrader,  I.e.  p. 
464).  and  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  New 
Testament.  Satan  rules  over  an  entire  host  of 
angels  (Martyrdom  of  Isaiah,  ii.  2;  Vita  Ads  et 
Eva',  xvi.),  Mastema,  who  induced  God  to  test 
Abraham  through  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  is  identical 
with  Satan  in  both  name  and  nature  (Book  of  Jubi- 
lees, xvii.  IK),  and  the  Asmodkcs  of  tlu^  Book  of 
Tobit  is  likewise  to  lie  identified  with  him,  especially 
in  view  of  his  licentiousness.  As  the  lord  of  satans 
he  not  iiifri(iuently  bears  the  special  name  S.\m.\kl. 
It  is  dillicult  to  identify  Satan  in  any  other  passages 
of  the  Apocrypha,  since  the  originals  in  which  his 
name  occurred  have  been  lost,  and  the  translations 
employ  various  equivalents.  An  "aigumentum  a 
silentio"  can  not.  therefore,  be  adduced  as  proof  that 
concepts  of  Satan  were  not  wide-spread ;  but  it  must 
rather  be  assumed  that  reference  to  him  and  his 
realm  is  implied  in   the  mention  of  evil  spirits  of 


every    sort    (comp.   Demonology,   and   Kautzsch, 
"  Apokryphen,"  Index). 

The  high  development  of  the  demonology  of  the 
New  Testament  presupposes  a  long  period  of  evo- 
lution. In  the  Gospels  the  beliefs  of  the  lower 
orders  of  society  find  expression,  and  Satan  and  his 
kingdom  are  regarded  as  encompassing  the  entire 
world,  and  are  factors  in  all  the  events  of  daily  life. 
In  strict  accordance  with  his  manifold  activity 
he  bears  many  names,  being  called  "Satan  "  (Matt, 
iv.  10;  Mark  i.  30,  iv,  15;  Luke  x.  18 
In  etpfimim),  "devil"  (Matt.  iv.  1  et p<is- 

the  New  sim),  "adversary"  (1  Peter  v.  8,  avri- 
Testament.  6iiioc;\  Tim.  v.  14,  avriKei/ievo^),  "en- 
emy "  (Matt.  xiii.  89),  "accuser"  (Rev. 
xii.  10),  "old  serpent"  (ih.  xx.  2),  "great  dragon" 
(ib.  xii.  9),  Beelzebib  (Matt.  .x.  25,  xii.  24,  et  pus- 
sim),  and  Beli.\l  (comp.  S.vmaei.).  The  fall  of 
Satan  is  mentioned  in  Luke  x.  18,  John  xii.  31.  II 
Cor.  vi.  16,  and  Rev.  xii.  9.  He  is  the  author  of  all 
evil  (Luke  x.  19  et  patutim ;  Acts  v.  3;  II  Cor.  xi.  3; 
Ephes.  ii.  2),  who  beguiled  Eve  (II  Cor.  xi.  3;  Rev. 
xii.  9),  and  who  brought  death  into  the  world  (Heb. 
ii.  13),  being  ever  the  tempter  (I  Cor.  vii.  5;  I 
Thess.  iii.  5;  I  Peter  v.  8),  even  as  he  tempted  Jesus 
(Matt.  iv. ).  The  belief  in  the  devil  as  here  devel- 
oped dominated  subsequent  periods,  and  influenced 
indirectly  the  Jews  themselves;  nor  has  it  been  • 
entirely  discarded  to-day. 

Satan  and  his  host  are  mentioned  comparatively 
seldom  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  although  the 
material  on  this  subject  is  not  without  importance. 
In  the  older  or  tannaitic  literature  the  name  of  Sa- 
tan is  met  with  but  rarely.  Thus  in  Ab.  iv.  11 
sin  itself,  and  not  Satan,  is  the  accuser,  the  term 
Karr/yup  becoming  a  standing  epithet  of  Satan  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  being  applied  to  him  by 
the  later  Talmudic  teachers  also.  In  Tosef..  Shab. 
xvii.  (xviii.)3it  is  stated  that  the  angels  of  Satan 
accompany  the  blasphemer  on  his  way,  according 
to  Ps.  cxv.  6,  while  a  comparison  of  Gen.  R.  xxxviii. 
7  with  Sifre,  Num.  xxv.  1  shows  how  reference  to 
Satan  was  introduced  by  the  Amoraim  into  tan- 
naitic sayings  (Bacher,  "Ag.  Pal.  Aiuor."  ii.  254): 
and  in  like  manner  "Satan"  is  substituted  for  "an- 
gel "  in  Ned.  32a. 

The  Anoei.ology  of  the  Talmud,  moreover, 
proves  that,  according  to  the  older  view  (until  about 
200C.E. ),  punishment  was  inflicted  by  angels  and 
not  by  Satan.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  offi- 
cial Judaism,  beginning  perhaps  with  Johanan  (d. 
279),  absorbed  the  popular  concepts  of  Satan,  which 
doubtless  forced  their  way  gradually  from  the  lower 
classes  to  the  most  cultured.  The  later  a  inidrashic 
collection  the  more  frequent  is  the  mention  there- 
in of  Satan  and  his  hosts.  The  Palestinian  Talmud, 
completed  about  400,  is  more  reticent  in  this  rc.gard; 
and  this  is  the  more  noteworthy  since  its  prove- 
nience is  the  same  as  that  of  the  New  Testament. 
Samael,  the  lord  of  the  satans,  was  a 
In  Talmud  mighty  prince  of  angels  in  heaven 
and  (Gen.  R.  xix.).     Satan  came  into  the 

Midrash.     world   with   woman,   i.e..    with   Eve 
(Yall>.,Gen.  i,  23);  so  that  he  was  cre- 
ated and  is  not  eternal.     Like  all  celestial  beings,  he 
flies  through  the  air  (Gen.  R.  xix.),  and  can  assume 
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any  form,  as  of  a  bird  (Sauh.  107a).  a  stag  (i4.  9.ja), 
a  woraau  (Kid.  81a),  a  beggar  (ifi.),  or  a  young  man 
(Tan.,  Wayera.  end);  lie  i.s  said  to  skip  (Pes.  112b; 
Meg.  lib),  in  allusion  to  liis  appearance  in  the  form 
of  a  goat  (romp,  the  goat-demoiis  of  the  Bible),  and 
it  was  as  sueh  that  he  was  addres.sed  with  tlie  words 
"an  arrow  between  thine  e^-es"  by  one  who  wished 
to  express  contempt  for  liim  (Kid.  30a,  81a,  et 
paisim). 

He  is  the  incarnation  of  all  evil,  and  his  thoughts 
and  activities  are  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  man; 
so  that  Satan,  the  impulse  to  evil  ("yezer  ha-ra'  "). 
and  the  angel  of  death  are  one  and  the  same  person- 
ality. He  descenils  from  heaven  and  leads  astray, 
then  ascends  and  brings  accusations  against  man- 
kind. Receiving  the  divine  conmiission,  he  takes 
away  the  soul,  or,  in  other  words,  he  slays  (B.  B. 
16a).  He  seizes  upon  even  a  single  word  which  may 
be  prejudicial  to  man;  so  that  "one  should  not  open 
his  mo\ith  unto  evil,"  i.e.,  "unto  Satan"  (Ber.  19a). 
In  times  of  danger  likewise  he  brings  his  accusations 
(Yer.  Shab.  5het  /innKim).  While  lie  1ms  power  over 
all  the  works  of  man  (Ber.  46b),  he  can  not  prevail 
at  the  same  time  against  two  individuals  of  different 
nationality  ;  so  that  Samuel,  a  noted  astronomer  and 
teacher  of  the  Law  (d.  at  Nehardea  347),  would  start 
on  a  journey  only  when  a  Gentile  traveled  with  him 
(Shab.  32a)." 

Satan's  knowledge  is  circumscribed;  for  when  the 
shofar  is  blown  on  New-Year's  Day  he  is  "con- 
founded" (R.  H.  16b;  Yer.  Targ.  to"  Num.  x.  10). 
On  the  Daj'  of  Atonement  his  power  vanishes;  for 
the  numerical  value  of  the  lettersof  his  name  (IDt'D) 
is  only  364,  one  day  being  thus  exempt  from  his  in- 
fluence (Yoma  2Ua).  Closes  banished  him  by  means 
of  the  Divine  Name  (Gri'inhut,  "  Sefer  ha-Likkutim," 
V.  169).  If  Satan  does  not  attain  his  purpose,  as  was 
the  case  in  his  temptation  of  Job,  he  feels  great  sor- 
row (B.  B.  l(ia) ;  and  it  was  a  terrible  blow  to  him,  as 
the  representative  of  moral  evil,  that  the  Torah,  the 
incarnation  of  moral  good,  should  be  given  to  Israel. 
He  endeavored  to  overthrow  it,  and  finally  led  the 
people  to  make  the  golden  calf  (Shab.  89a;  Yer. 
Targ.  to  Ex.  xxxii.  1),  while  the  two  tables  of  the 
Liiw  were  bestowed  on  Moses  of  necessity  without 
Satan's  knowledge  (Sanli.  26b). 

The  chief  functions  of  Satan  are,  as  alreadj' noted, 
tho.se  of  temptation,  accusation,  and  punishment. 
Ho  was  an  active  agent  in  the  fall  of  man  (Pirke  R. 
El.  xiii.,  beginning),  and  was  the  father  of  Cain  (/*. 
xxi.),  while  he  was  also  instrumental  in  the  offering 
of  Isaac  (Tan.,  Wayera,  22  [ed.  Stettin,  p.  39a]),  in 
the  release  of  the  animal  destined  by  Esau  for  his 
father  (Tan.,  Toledot,  11).  in  the  theophany  at  Sinai, 
in  the  death  of  Moses  (Deut.  R.  xiii.  9),  in  David's 
sin  with  Bath-sheba  (Sanh.  95a),  and  in  the  death  of 
Queen  Vashti  (Meg.  11a).  The  decree  to  destroy 
all  the  Jews,  which  Haman  obtained,  was  written 
on  parchment  brought  by  Satan  (Esther  R.  iii.  9). 
When  Alexander  the  Great  reproached  the  Jewish 
sages  with  their  rebellion,  they  made  the  jilea  that 
Satan  had  been  too  mighty  for  them  (Tainid  32a). 
He  appeared  as  a  tempter  to  Akilia  and  Mattithiah 
b.  Heresh  (Kid.  81a;  Midr.  Abkir.  ed.  Buber.  p.  11). 
He  sowed  discord  between  two  men,  and  when  Meir 
reconciled  them,  he  departed,  crying,  "Alas,  Me'ir 


has  driven  me  from  home  I"  (Git.  52a ;  comp.  'Er.  26a) 
— i.e.,  Satan  is  the  angel  of  strife  (see  also  Yoma 
67b;   Shab.   104a:    Yeb.    16a).     If  any   one  brings 
a  beautiful  captive  home,  he  brings 
His  Satan  into  his  house,  and  his  son  will 

Functions,  be  destroyed  (Sifre,  Deut.  218);  for 
Satan  kindles  the  evil  impulse  ("ye- 
zer ha-ra'")  to  impurity  (Ex.  R.  xx.).  Where  one 
makes  his  home  Satan  leaps  about :  where  merri- 
ment rules,  or  wheresoever  there  is  eating  or  drink- 
ing, he  brings  his  accusations  (Gen.  R.  xxxviii.  7); 
and  when  there  is  a  chance  that  prosperity  may  be 
enjoyed  in  this  world  or  in  the  next  he  likewise 
rises  up  as  an  accuser.  Even  Jacob  was  forced  to 
prove  to  Satan  that  he  had  borne  much  suffering  in 
this  world  (Gen.  R.  Ixxxiv.,  in  Weber,  "System  der 
Altsynagogalen  Paliistiniscben  Theologie,"  p.  323); 
and  when  Satan  reveals  the  sins  of  Israel  to  God 
others  plead  the  alms  which  Israel  has  given  (Ex. 
R.  xxxi.).  In  the  hour  of  birth,  and  thus  iu  the  hour 
of  peril,  he  brings  his  accusation  against  the  mother 
(Eccl.  R.  iii.  2).  The  serpent  of  Gen.  iii.  is  identi- 
fied with  Satan  (see  Weber,  I.e.  pp.  218  et  si(/.; 
comp.  Adam;  Eve;  Sekpent). 

As  the  incarnation  of  evil  Satan  is  the  arch-enemy 
of  the  Messiah:  iie  is  Antichrist.  The  light  which 
was  created  before  the  world  was  hidden  by  God 
beneath  His  throne:  and  to  the  ([uestion  of  8alan 
in  regard  to  it  God  answered,  "This  light  is 
kept  for  him  who  shall  bring  thee  to  shame."  At 
his  request  God  showed  Satan  the  Jle.ssiah ;  "and 
when  he  saw  him  he  trembled,  fell  upon  his  face, 
and  cried :  '  Verily  this  is  the  Messiah  who  shall  hurl 
me  and  all  the  princes  of  the  angels  of  the  peoples 
down  even  unto  hell  '  "  (Pesik.  R.  iii.  6  [ed.  Fried- 
mann,  p.  161b] ;  further  details  are  given  in  Bous- 
set,  "Der  Antichrist"). 

While  the  Pirke  R.  Eli'ezer,  and  the  mystic  mid- 
rasliim  edited  by  Jellinek  iu  his  "Bet  ha-Midrash," 
belong  historically  to  the  post-Talmudic  period,  they 
do  not  fall  under  this  category  so  far  as  their  con- 
tent is  concerned.     Here  belong,  strict- 
In  the        ly  speaking,  only  the  Zohar  and  other 

Cabala.  esoteric  works  comprised  under  the 
name  "Cabala."  The  basal  elements 
remain  the  same;  but  under  the  influence  of  medi- 
eval demonology  a  wider  scope  is  ascribed  to  the 
activity  of  Satan  and  his  host,  daily  life  falling 
within  the  range  of  bis  power.  The  miscreants  of  the 
Bible,  such  as  Amaiek,  Goliath,  and  Haman,  are 
identified  with  him ;  and  his  hosts  receive  new 
names,  among  them  "  Kelippa  "  (husk,  rind,  peel- 
ing, scale).  Antichristian  polemics  also  compli- 
cate the  problem  (see  the  rich  collection  of  material 
in  Eisenmenger,  "Entdecktes  Judenthum,"  i.  812 
et  feq.). 

Satan  was  mentioned  in  the  liturgy  at  an  early 
period,  as  in  the  daily  morning  |)rayer  and  in  the 
Blessing  of  the  New  Moon  ;  and  his  name  has  nat- 
urally occurred  in  amulets  and  incantations  down  to 
the  present  day.  Terms  and  phrases  referring  to 
Satan  which  are  met  with  in  Jiidieo-German  must 
be  regarded  as  reminiscences  of  the  ancient  popular 
belief  in  him. 

Bibliogbapht:  Davidson,  Thenlngti  of  the  niil  Teslainent. 
pp.  3(IO-aVi,  Edlnhiirgh.  1(104;  FaiVre,  Ln  I'ers<iiiaJitr  du 
Satan  d'Aprfs  la  Bible,  Montauban,  1900:  Henneoke.  Xeu- 
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teatamentUche  At«>hr)iphen.  Tubingen,  1904:  KSberle, 
SUnde  und  GmuU.  Munifh,  1902;  Herzog-PUtt,  BeaUEncyc. 
XV.  358-382  (and  tlie  tiibliography  there  giveui;  Sthrader,  K. 
A.  T.  3d  ed.,  pp.  -KW  ct  acq. 

J.  L.  B. 

6ATAN0W,  ISAAC  HA-LEVI :  Scholar  and 
poet;  boiuai  Satauow,  Polaud,  1733;  died  in  Berlin, 
Germany.  Dec.  25.  1805.  In  early  niauliood  lie  left 
his  native  country  and  went  to  the  Prussian  capital 
in  search  of  learning.  There  he  became  the  protege 
of  Isaac  Daniel  and  David  Friedlander,  who  pro- 
cured for  him  employment  as  a  teacher  in  some 
prominent  families. 

Satanow  represents  a  peculiar  type.  Like  Byron, 
he  was,  lioth  physicall)'  and  mentally,  a  conglomer- 
ation of  contrasts.  He  dressed  in  the  garb  of  the 
Polish  Jew  of  the  period,  yet  was  a  thorough  Ger- 
man in  his  actions  and  habits.  Though  Orthodox 
in  his  beliefs,  he  nevertheless  favored  Reform  in 
practise.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on 
Jewish  tradition  and  lore,  yet  he  was  one  of  the 
most  free-thinking  of  philosophers.  He  was  a  shrewd 
physicist  and  an  inspired  poet ;  a  realist  and  an  ideal- 
ist. While  writing  his  "Mishle  Asaf,"  a  work  in 
which  the  noblest  thoughts  are  expressed  in  the 
choicest  diction,  he  did  not  disdain  at  the  same  time  to 
write  a  treatise  on  how  to  drill  holes  through  three 
hundred  pearls  in  one  day  and  how  to  mix  success- 
fully different  kinds  of  liquors.  Even  in  the  most 
earnest  and  solemn  of  his  writings  there  can  alwa\'S 
be  detected  an  undercurrent  of  the  most  playful 
humor. 

In  his  "  Mishle  Asaf  "  he  so  blended  the  quaintly  an- 
tique  style  of  the  Bible  with  modern  fine  writing  that 
the  critics  of  his  time  were  at  a  loss  how  to  character- 
ize the  work.  Some  were  inclined  to  revere  it  as  a 
relic  of  anti(iuity,  while  others  attacked  the  author  as 
a  literary  charlatan  who  desired  to  palm  off  his  own 
work  as  a  production  of  the  ancient  writers.  Rabbi 
Jnseph  of  Frankfort  gives  a  very  clever  criticism  of 
his  work.  He  says:  "  I  do  not  really  know  to  whom 
to  ascribe  these  sayings  [of  the  "Mishle  Asiif  "] ;  it 
may  be  the  publisher  himself  has  composed  them ; 
for  I  know  liim  to  be  a  plagiarist.  He,  however, 
differs  from  the  rest  of  that  class  in  this  respect,  that 
they  plagiarize  the  works  of  others  and  pass  them 
for  their  own.  while  he  plagiarizes  his  own  works 
and  passes  them  for  those  of  others." 

Satanow  as  a  poet  belongs  to  two  distinctly  differ- 
ent schools.  In  his  earlier  works  he  followed  the 
theory  of  the  old  school,  which  considered  plays  on 
words,  great  flourish  of  diction,  and  variegated  ex- 
pressions as  the  essential  requirements  of  good 
poetry :  but  in  his  later  works  he  used  the  simple, 
forcible  style  of  the  Biblical  writers,  and  he  may  be 
justly  styled  "the  restorer  of  Biblical  poetry."  It 
is  sufficient  to  compare  his  "Eder  ha-Yekar "  and 
"Sefer  ha-Hizzayon"  with  his  ^Mishle  Asiif  "  to  see 
at  a  glance  the  difference  in  style. 

Among  Satanow's  most  important  works  are  the 
following:  (1)  "Sifte  Renanot."  a  brief  exposition  of 
Hebrew  grammar  (Berlin,  1773).  (2)  "Sefer  ba-Hiz- 
zayon  "  (//;.  1775  [?]).  in  eight  parts:  part  i.,  a  trea- 
tise on  criticism  and  knowledge:  ii.,  on  poetry;  iii,, 
a  collection  of  proverbs;  iv.,  treatises  on  different 
scientific  topics:  a  discussion  about  the  visual  and 


auditory  senses,  from  which  he  makes  a  digression, 
and  discusses  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon;  v.,  dis- 
cussions on  esthetic  problems,  as  love,  friendship, 
justice,  etc. ;  vi.,  a  picturesque  description  of  the 
universe;  viii.,  discussions  on  various  topics.  The 
whole  work  is  written  in  a  highly  ornate  style;  it 
does  not  bear  the  author's  name;  but  a  few  hints 
in  some  of  the  poems  leave  no  doubt  as  to  who 
he  was.  (3)  "  Imre  Binah  "  {ib.  1784).  (4)  "Selihot." 
a  newly  arranged  edition  (j4.  178.')).  (.5)  "Sefer  ha- 
Shorasliiin."  in  three  parts,  a  treatise  on  Hebrew 
roots  (i*.  1787).  (6)  "Mi.shle  Asaf,"  a  collection  of 
gnomes,  modeled  after  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (ib. 
1788-91).  (7)  "Moreh  Xebukim,"  text  together 
with  commentary  (ib.  1791-96).  (8)  "Zemirot  Asaf," 
with  the  commentary  of  Samuel  ben  Meir  (ib.  1793). 
This  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  Slavonic  school 
to  build  up  a  national  lyric  poetry,  although  the 
psalms  have  the  form  rather  of  philosophic  reflec- 
tions than  of  lyric  expression.  No  references  to 
national  history  or  national  lore,  and  no  expressions 
of  patriotism,  are  to  be  found  in  them.  They  form  a 
simple  doxology,  and  reflect  a  rational  view  of  na- 
ture as  opposed  to  mysticism.  (9)"Pirk;e  Shirah," 
on  the  natural  sciences. 

Bibliographt:    Franz   Delltzsch.  Zur  Geachirhtf  tier  J(i- 
diitchen  Pucsie.  §  23,  Leipsic,  183B ;  Fuenn,  Keneset  I'iwraW, 
1S86,  p.  613. 
n.  R.  J.  Go. 

SATIRE  :  Ironical  and  veiled  attack,  mostly  in 
verse.  Among  the  Hebrews  satire  made  its  appear- 
ance with  the  advent  of  the  usurper.  The  tradition 
runs  that  when  Abimelech.  the  son  of  a  maid- 
servant, treacherously  slew  all  his  brothers  except 
Jotham,  and  usurped  the  leadership  of  the  men  of 
Shechem,  Jotham,  his  youngest  brother,  hurled  at 
him  from  the  top  of  Mount  Gerizim  the  famous 
satiric  fable  of  the  trees  that  went  forth  to  anoint  a 
king  over  them.sel  ves  and  chose  the  bramble  (Judges 
ix.  7-15;  see  Fable).  Again,  when  David  wronged 
his  faithful  servant  Uriah  the  prophet  Nathan 
brought  him  to  repentance  with  the 

Biblical  parable  of  the  rich  man  who  feasted 
Examples,  his  guest  on  the  poor  man's  lanib  (II 
Sam.  xii.  1-13).  Isaiah's  oration  at 
the  death  of  the  King  of  Babylon  (Isa.  xiv.  4-23)  is 
one  of  the  strongest  satires  in  all  literature.  Many 
more  examples  could  be  cited  from  the  Bible,  but 
those  mentioned  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  stjite- 
ment  that  the  beginning  of  the  development  of 
satire  among  the  Hebrews  dates  from  the  earliest 
period  in  their  history. 

The  satire  of  Ben  Sira  is  sententious  in  form  and 
refers  to  all  phases  of  the  social  life  of  his  day. 
The  frailtj-  of  women,  the  fickleness  of  friends,  the 
arrogance  of  the  rich — these  and  manj'  other  topics 
are  discussed  in  the  style  of  the  Proverbs,  with  here 
and  there  a  suggestion  of  fableand  parable.  In  the 
Talmud  and  Midrash  examples  of  satire  abound  in 
the  form  of  puns,  parables,  and  epigrams.  The 
ancient  Rabbis  had  a  keen  sense  for  the  sjitirical. 
ami  often  employed  it  in  their  disputes  with  the 
Sadducees  and  the  neophytes.  The  tyrannj-  of  the 
Ca'sjirs  and  the  profligacy  of  Rome  were  other  topics 
for  the  satirists  though  in  these  instances  they  found 
it  prudent  to  veil  their  expressions  and  speak  in 
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metapliors.     As  iiu  cxiimple  of  tboir  powers  of  satire 
the  following  may  bo  cited  : 

"  There  was  a  widow  who  llveil  with  her  two  (InuRhters  and 
possessed  only  one  Held.  When  she  bedan  lo  plow  the  Held, 
Moses  said  to  her,  "  Thou  shiilt  not  plow  with  ox  and  ass  to- 
gether.' When  she  heijaii  to  sow,  he  admonished  her  not  to 
sow  the  Ueia  with  two  kinds  ut  seed.  She  hepui  to  reap  and 
pile  up  the  staeks  ;  then  he  tolil  her  to  leave  '  t;leunins;s  '  [UP^J, 
'the  poor  man's  sheaf  [nnD;-],  and  the 'eorner'  [hnd].  When 
the  harvesthiR  season  eame.  1h!  said  to  her, '  YleUl  up  the  priest's 
share  and  the  llrst  and  second  tithes.'  She  suhmltted,  and  itave 
what  he  demanded.  Then  she  sold  the  Held  ami  IpciufTht  two 
young  sheep  to  use  Ihelr  wool  ami  iiroHtrinmlheli-olIsprint;.  But 
as  soon  as  the  slieeii  irave  l.irth  to  their  younji.  .\.iroii  eame  and 
said,  'Give  me  the  llrst-liorn,  for  so  the  Lord  halh  ordained.' 
Again  she  suhmltted,  and  gave  him  the  young.  When  the  time 
of  shearing  eame.  he  siild  to  her,  '  Give  me  the  llrst  shearing.' 
Then  she  said,  "  I  no  more  have  strength  to  endure  this  man ;  I 
shall  slaughter  these  aidmals  and  use  their  meat.'  But  when 
she  had  slaughtered  them,  he  said  t»)  her,  '(Jive  me  the  shoulder, 
the  two  eheeks,  ami  the  maw.'  Then  she  said,  '  Even  after 
slaughtering  these  animals  I  have  not  esi'aped  this  man ;  let 
tliera,  then,  he  eonseiTaled."  '  In  that  ease,'  replied  he,  '  Ihey 
belong  altogether  to  me;  for  the  Lord  hath.said,  "Everything 
consecrated  in  Israel  shall  he  thine  "  "  rNnm.  .tvili.  14].  So  he 
took  the  sheep,  and  went  his  way,  and  left  the  widow  and  her 
two  daughters  weeping  "  (Yalkut  Shim'oni,  Korah). 

This  satire  was  undoubtedly  directed  against  the 
corrupt  ollicials  who  robbed  and  oppre.ssed  tlie  poor 
people  oil  religious  pretexts,  thoiifili  the  satirist  puts 
his  criticisiu  in  the  niouth  of  Korah  in  order  to  save 
hini.sclt  from  the  animosity  of  those  lie  attacked. 

The  rise  of  Kai'aisin  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  brought  a  great  deal  of  satire  and  polemics 
into  .lewish  literature.  One  of  the 
ISfedieval  best  known  of  Saadia's  polemical  re- 
Satire,  marks  is  in  regaril  to  the  two  Ivaraites 
Aniui  and  Saul;  "As  Anan  has  con- 
sumed and  vanished  away,  so  shall  8aul  go  down 
and  shall  come  up  no  more  " — a  parody  of  Job  vii.  9. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  poemsof  Moses  Dar'i 
(Piusker,  "Likkule  Kadmoniyyot,"  pp.  73-74)  are 
fair  specimens  of  Karaitic  satire  against  Kabbiuism. 
The  infliienceof  Arabicculture  on  Jewish  lifeand 
literature,  which  grew  stronger  and  stronger  during 
the  succeeding  centuries,  was  propitious  to  the 
growth  of  satire.  A  mere  ditlerenee  of  opinion  in 
linguistics  was  sullicient  to  call  forth  a  scathing 
poem  by  Dmuisli  ben  Labrat  against  Menahem  lien 
Saruk  (lOtli  cent.).  In  the  eleventh  century  Ibn 
Gabii'ol  indulged  in  occasional  satires  against  those 
who  ilMrcated  him,  as  is  seen  in  his  wine-song; 
and  Samuel  iba  Nagrela  wrote  satirical  maxims  in 
imitation  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclcsiastes.  Early  in 
the  twelfth  century  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  penned  his 
epigrams  on  poverty  and  the  arrogance  of  the  rich, 
and  wrote  his  satire  on  card-players.  Later  in  the 
.same  century  Joseph  Zabara  wrote  a  satire  on  the 
medical  fraternity  of  liis  daj'.  entitled  "The  Physi- 
cians'Aphorisms"  (D'Nann  'IDKD),  andtwosatires 
on  women — "A  Widow's  Vow"  (njD?N  "nj)  and 
"Contentions  of  a  Wife"  (nC'X  'J'lD).  The  thir- 
teenth century  can  boast  of  two  gieat  satirists, 
Judah  ben  Isaac  ibn  Shabbethai  and  Judah  Al- 
Hari/.i.  The  former  is  known  for  his  "Gift  of 
Judah"  (rmn'  nnjO).  which  is  tioth  a  satire  on  the 
woman-hater  and  a  reproach  to  those  who  marry  in 
haste.  Ibn  Shalibetlmi  wrote  also  "The  Conllict 
Between  Wisdom  and  Wealth"  (noann  nOH^D 
nC'Wni),  and  a  polemic  against  his  personal  enemies 


entitled  "The  Writ  of  Excommunication"  (naT 
'njni  ni>Xn),  which  is  still  in  manuscript.  Of  the 
two,  however,  Al-Hari/i  is  by  far  the 
AI-Harizi.  greater  satirist.  Ilisexlensivc  travels 
l)rought  the  whole  panorama  of  Jew- 
ish life  under  his  oliservat  ion  and  enabled  him,  in  his 
itineraries,  to  criticize  the  follies  and  foibles  of  liis 
contemporaries.  His  great  skill  lies  in  drawing  a 
vivid  incture  in  few  wiu'ds.  His  art  suggests  that 
of  caricature.  His  satin'S.  known  by  the  collect- 
ive title  "  Tall kemoni,"  are  varied  and  numerous. 
Some  are  on  women  ("'Tal.ikeiniini,"  ch.  vi.),  some 
on  avarice  (ch.  xii.),  some  on  religions  superstitions 
(ch.  X.),  and  some  on  the  ignorance  of  religious  olli- 
cials (eh.  xxiv.),  while  the  quack  doctor  likewise 
receives  a  flagellation  (ch.  xxx.,  xlviii.). 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  art  of  satire,  like 
Jewish  culture  in  general,  is  found  fully  developed 
in  Provence  and  in  Italy.  Immauuel  of  Koine  and 
Kalonj'iiius  ben  Kalonyinusof  Provence,  contempo- 
raries and  friends,  enric^lied  Hebrew  literature  with 
their  satires  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  manners  of  their  time.  Immau- 
uel shows  the  iiitlueuce  of  Italian  culture,  while 
Kalonymus  is  more  tuider  the  spell  of  Arabic  learn- 
ing. Immanuel,  much  in  the  style  of  the  trouba- 
dours, takes  love  for  his  toi)ic  and 
Immanuel  indulges  in  pleasantries  about  women. 
of  Home.  The  I wentj' -eighth  chapter  of  his 
"Mahberot"  is  the  only  one  in  which 
his  satire  embraces  all  phases  of  the  social  lil'eof  his 
day.  Kalonymus.  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  a  more 
serious  turn  of  mind.  In  his  "Treatise  of  Purim" 
(D'lID  nSDD),  it  is  true,  ho  criticizes  only  the  scum 
of  society — the  beggar,  the  miser,  the  drunkard, 
and  the  glutton  ;  but  in  his  "Touchstone  "  (jni  pN) 
he  satirizes  the  whole  social  framework.  The 
desecration  of  the  holy  days,  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
professed  religious  man,  the  arrogance  of  those  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  pedigree,  the  young  and 
immature  who  hasten  to  write  books  without  the 
necessary  prejiaration,  the  dry-as-dust  grammarians 
who  wrangle  over  a  dot.  the  rimesfers  who  claim 
poetic  genius — these  and  similar  subjects  I'ligage 
his  attention.  Of  course,  the  (luack  physician  and 
women  receive  a  good  share  of  his  lashing  satire. 
Femininity  affords  occasion  for  a  riire  bit  of  irony, 
in  which  he  pretends  to  show  how  enviable  is  a 
woman's  lot  in  life  and  how  burden.some  a  man's. 
He  concludes  tliis  passage  with  the  following 
praj'er,  which  is  rimed  in  the  original: 

"Heavenly  Father,  Thou  who  rescued  our  forefathers  from 
Are  and  water,  .  .  .  changed  the  stall  Into  a  serpeid  in  the 
presence  of  thousands,  and  turned  the  clean  Irand  white  with 
leprosy  ;  who  macte  the  Red  Sea  as  dry  land  and  the  bottom  of 
the  .lordan  as  tlnii  ground,  .  .  .  ()  that  Thou  woiddst  change 
me  Into  a  woman.  .  .  .  But  wherefore  do  I  crv  and  complain, 
since  Thou  hast  decreed  so  and  hast  Inllicted  on  nie  a  blemish 
which  can  not  he  removed.  To  yearn  tor  the  imiiossible  Is  hann- 
ful,  and  eujpty  consolation  is  of  no  avail.  Let  me,  then,  bear 
my  iinsfortune  till  my  dying  day.  And  since  I  have  learned 
that  one  nuist  olTer  thanksgiving  for  evil  as  for  good,  I  will  pro- 
nounce my  benediction  in  a  low  voice  ami  with  faltering  lips: 
Blessed  art  Thou,  (I  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  not  made  me  a 
woman"  (;n2  px,  pp.  17-18, 1.emberg,  ISM). 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century  two 
satires  were  written  against  Christianity ;  one  is 
known   only   to   students,    the  other  is  the    most 
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widely  known  polemic  of  its  kind.  The  "Hagga- 
duli  "  of  .louah  Kiipa  (r.  1380),  still  iu  manuscript, 
is  a  veliLMiieut  deuuuciation  of  tiie  licentiousness 
indulged  in  by  Gentiles  during  tlie  carnival.  The 
letter  of  Proliat  Duran  to  his  former  friend  David 
Bouet  Bongoron,  entitled  "Be  Not  Like  Thy 
Fathers"  (-]'ni3N3  Tin  ^N),  was  already  widely 
circulated  in  his  own  day.  In  an  ironical  style 
rarely  e-vcelled,  (he  author,  who  returned  to  Judaism 
after  a  forced  conversion,  refutes  and  derides  the 
.  dogmas  of  Christianity.  The  ironical  refrain,  "Be 
not  lik(!  thy  fathers,"  led  many  of  the  clergy  to  con- 
sider the  epistle  as  friendly  to  Christianity. 

In  the  lifteeuth  century  the  art  of  satire  was  not 
so  assiduously  cultivated,  aud  those  who  indulged 
in  it  limited  themselves  almost  to  one  subject — 
woman.  These  were  David  ben  Judah  Messer  Leon, 
author  of  "Praise  of  Women  "  (D'C'jn  nOC);  Abra- 
ham of  Serteaiin,  author  of  "Enemy 
Satires  on  of  Women  "  (D'tJ'jn  NJtT) ;  Abigdorof 
Woman.  Fano,  authorot  "Thellelperof  Worn 
en"  (D'tO  nnjj);  and  Elijah  Hayyim 
ben  Benjamin  of  Genazzano,  author  of  nii'vD 
The  last-named  wrote  also  a  satire  against  Christian- 
ity in  the  style  and  metrical  form  of  the  hymn  "  Yig- 
dal."  The  sixteenth  century  ahso  had  but  few  sati- 
rists, who  contributed  only  to  the  literature  on  wom- 
en :  Judah  ben  Isaac  Somrao,  author  of  "The  Shield 
of  Women  "  (D'CJ  po).  and  Jacol)  Fano,  author  of 
"Armor  of  the  Strong"  (D'"l13Jn  'ta^C'l 

The  seventeenth  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  were  even  less  productive  of  satire 
tlian  the  si.xtcenth.  Jacob  Francis  (17th  cent.), 
however,  wrote  a  scathing  satire  on  the  so-called 
cabalists  who  dalibled  iu  mysticism  and  attempted 
to  study  the  Zohar  though  unable  to  understand 
simple  passages  in  the  Bible  (see  Brody,  "  Jletck 
Scfatayim,"  pp.  72-73.  Cracow.  1892).  During  the 
closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  art 
of  satire  began  to  revive,  and  almost  all  social, 
religious,  and  political  questions  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  modern  satirist.  One  of  the  earliest 
satires  of  the  modern  period  is  the  work  of  Zachariah 
Pugliese  (c.  179.5),  on  the  money-lenders  of  his 
day;  he  called  it  "The  Laws  of  Cred- 

Revival  of  itor  and  Debtor"  (mfjl  m^D  nU^ni. 
Satire.  This,  however,  is  still  in  manuscriiU. 
Another  early  satire,  only  recently 
published,  is  the  D''11S^  tTH  "iriT  of  Tobias  Feder, 
wliieh  is  an  attack  on  Hasidism.  Like  these  two. 
many  of  the  satires  of  the  nineteenth  centurj'  are 
parodies,  and  as  such  have  already  been  discussed 
in  the  article  P.\rody. 

The  satirist  par  excellence  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  unquestionably  Isaac 
Ektuu,  author  of  five  satires,  published,  with  other 
matter,  under  the  collective  title  of  "The  Seer  of  the 

Ilouseof  Israel"  (isxiC"  n'3^  HSlVn  :  Viemia,  1858). 
In  finish  ofslyle  and  beauty  of  languages  these  satires 
have  seldom  been  equaled,  while  the  intluenee  they 
exerted  on  the  author's  generation  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. In  the  first  sjitire,  "  Weighing  IJalanccs  " 
(^PC'D 'JTND ;  1823),  the  author  shows  that  he  had 
not  yet  discovered  his  own  powers;  his  criti- 
cism of  life  is  still  superficial,  and  the  problems  he 


grapples  with  are  of  minor  importance.  In  "  Hasi- 
dism and  Enlightenment"  (nosni  niTOn),  published 
eleven  years  later,  he  describes  the  mental  struggle 
he  underwent  in  freeing  himself  from  the  bondage 
of  Hasidism.  But  it  is  in  three  later  compositions 
that  he  stands  out  preeminently  as  a  .Siitirist  of  the 
manners,  morals,  and  customs  of  his  time.  "  The 
Complaint    of    Sani,    Sansani,    and    Smengaloph " 

(511^J:DD1  'JDJD  'JD  njiSn).  the  supposed  guardian 
angels  of  young  balies,  is  a  withering  sjitire  on  the 
popular  superstition  of  demons  aud  angels.  Still 
stronger  is  the  satire  "^'pcn.  in  which  all  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  age  are  ruthlessly  l.-iid  bare.  Among 
certain  classes  of  Jews  it  is  still  customary  to  go  on 
the  first  day  of  Rosh  ha-Shanah  to  a  river  and  shake 
their  garments  while  reciting  the  ver.se,  "Thou  wilt 
east  all  their  sins  into  the  depths  of  the  .sea  "  (Micah 
vii.   19).     On  one  such  occasion,   the 

Erter's       satirist   says,   he  met  Satan    and   liis 

Satires.  host  busily  engaged  in  throwing  nets 
into  the  river  to  gather  the  sins  of 
Israel,  freshly  fallen  from  their  garments ;  and  at  the 
.satirist's  request  Satan  disclosed  to  him  all  the  cor- 
ruption and  wickedness  of  the  age.  In  the  last  and 
strongest  satire,  called  "Metamorphosis"  (tJ'SJ  ijljisj). 
published  iu  184.5,  Erter  sketches,  among  other 
characters,  those  of  the  Hasid,  the  tax-collector,  and 
the  Hasidic  rabbi,  in  a  manner  inimitable  and  with  a 
power  unexcelled.  His  humor  has  not  unjustly  been 
compared  to  Heine's  by  one  historian  (Griltz,  "Ge- 
sch."  2d  eil.,  xi.  447)  aud  to  that  of  Lucian  by  an- 
other writer  (Rubin,  "Tehillat  ha-Kesilim."  p.S')). 

The  next  satirist  of  the  Galician  school  is  Joseph 
Perl  of  Tarnopol,  whose  satire  on  Hasidism  in  the 
form  of  a  parody  has  been  treated  in  the  article  Par- 
ody. In  his  second  satire,  "The  Searcher  of  the 
Righteous"  (pnv  jna:  Prague,  1838),  he  gives  a 
picture  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  Polish 
Jews  a  century  ago.  His  satire  is  not  as  rich  as 
that  of  Erter,  but  it  is  more  direct  in  its  expression 
and  larger  in  scope,  and  is  colored  here  and  there 
with  intense  pathos.  After  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  great  satirists  are  found  in  Rus- 
sia, and,  naturally,  it  is  the  life  of  the  Russian  Jews 
that  is  reflected  in  their  writings.  Judah  Liih  Gor- 
don, poet,  feuilletonist,  journalist,  and  fabulist,  was 
at  his  best  as  a  satirist,  and  as  such  he  holds  a 
prominent  position  in  Jewish  literature.  In  mas- 
tery of  styleand  resourcefulness  of  language  he  has 
not  his  equal  among  modern  poets,  while  his  irony 
and  .sarcasm  are  of  the  keenest .  Three  of  his  poems, 
"In  the  Moon  at  Night"  (n^'^a  HTa),  "The  Tip  on 
the  Letter  Yod  "  (-[V  ^t^  IVIp).  and  "The  Two  Jo- 
sephs ben  Simeon,"  may  be  mentioned  here  as  the 
most  powerful  of  his  satires.  In  them  he  attacks 
many  of  the  time-honored  institutions  of  the  Rus- 
sian Jewry  and  depicts,  with  remarkable  mastery  of 
color  and  elTect,  the  unhappy  lot  of  the  Jewish 
woman  of  his  time  and  country,  the  corruption  of 
pvililie  ollicials,  and  the  struggle  of  the  yiumg  gen- 
eration for  modern  culture  and  enlightenment. 

AnotbiT  contemporary  satirist  of  no  mean  al)ility 
was  Moses  Lob  Lilienblum.  In  his  "Assembly  of 
the  Dead"  (D'XST  "jnp:  Odes-sa.  1870)  he  depicted 
sixteen  different  types  of  the  Russian  Jewry,  some 
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of  wliicli  have  uot  yet  (iisappeaied.     Tlie  strongest 
of  these  satires  are  those  on  tlie  pil|)iilist  and  the 
preaclicr.     The  former  f^ivesa  parodj- 
Recent       of   the  casuistic  reasoning  known  as 
Satires.       "  pilpul."  and  the  latter  an  eminiera- 
tion  of  many  of  the  sn|)erstitioiis  cus- 
toms that  are  regarded  l)y  some  as  religious  duties. 
There  are  other  satirists  and  siitires  that  can  only  he 
mentioned  here.     DolitzUy's  "Eclipse  of  the  Two 
Luudnaries"   (nnxon     'iC    'Ip^;      Vienna,    1879), 
though  the  product  of  his  youth,  is  a  very  power- 
ful satire  on  Hasidic  rahbis,  and  Kamincr's  works 
are  noted  not  only  for  their  strong  irony,  but  for 
th('  cleverness  witli  which  they  imitate  the  style  of 
the  liturgy.     .Mordecai  Pavid  Bii.\Ni>sTADTKn  also 
held  up  to  derision  the  shortcomings  of  the  fanatic 
Hasidim. 

Biiii.i()i;kaphy:  II.  Adier,  Jewish  Wit  and  Hnmnr,  in  Tlie. 
Nineteenth  Centum,  March,  180,'!;  J.  Cliotzner,  Hiininv  and 
Iriinn  (if  the  liilile.  Hanover,  ISSJ:  A.  (ii-icer.  JUiliselir 
Dir/iti/iiycH,  I.eipslc.  ls.5(i ;  M.  (iriinwald,  I'eherden  Hunnir 
in  di  r  JIUIisehi  II  Liliratiir,  in  I'uiniUtr-M'issensehaftliehe 
MniuitliUiller.  isitl,  pp.  IIHJ-IKI,  M'J-W,;  A.  Kobiit,  Wit, 
Jlniinn;  ami  Anreditte  in  Talinttd  and  yiidrnfih, in  Amer- 
ican Ilrhiiie,  xxvi..  N.I.  i:i;  xxvii.,  Nos.  15;  L.  Li'iw,  Die 
Lchrnsalter  in  i(n' ./l/rdV.-dcn  Literal nr,  pp.  2i)a-.IU0,  3ili- 
3iA;  (i.  liosonzweiK,  l>er  Idixher  H'ilz,  in  Die  Zuhunft, 
Jan.,  IIKH:  L.  Scbulmann. /'ini/cv,  ii.  2:«-241:  M.  D.  Shutter, 
n'it  and  llumnr  <i(  the  liililc,  Bciston,  18tKi. 
J.  I.    D. 

SATRAP  (A.  V.  "luince,"  "lieutenant"):  Ruler 
of  a  ]irovince  in  th(^  governmental  system  of  ancient 
Persia.  The  Old  Persian  form  of  the  word,  "khsha- 
thrapavan  "  (protector  of  the  kingdom),  occurs  twice 
in  the  in.scriptions  of  Darius  Hystaspes  at  Behistun 
(iii.  14,  .'J5)  W'ith  reference  to  the  rulers  of  Bactria 
and  Arachosia:  and  this  is  corrupted  into  the  Bib- 
lical N'JS-nt'nN.  TIk; office  was  created  by  Darius, 
who  selected  the  satraps  from  the  Persians  only,  and 
freipiently  from  thoseof  royal  blood.  They  originally 
numbered  twenty;  and  their  jirimary  duty  was  to 
regulate  the  taxes  of  the  iirovinces  which  they  gov- 
erned and  to  send  to  the  king  the  revenues  collected 
therein,  although  they  were  likewi.se  required  to 
levy  troops. 

The  late  and  distorted  references  to  satraps  in 
Ezra,  Esther,  and  Daniel  are  of  little  historical  value. 
Ezra  viii.  86  states  that  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes 
for  rebuilding  the  Temple  was  delivered  to  them — 
a  statement  obviously  absurd,  since  only  one  could, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  concerned  with  Pales- 
tine. In  like  manner,  in  I<;sth.  iii.  13,  R.  V.  (eomp. 
ib.  ix.  3),  Haman  issues  orders  in  the  name  of  AiiAS- 
tiKiU's  "  unto  the  king's  satraps,  and  to  the  governors 
that  were  over  every  province,  and  to  the  princes  of 
every  peojile. "  These  provinces,  whieli  extended 
"from  India  unto  Etiiiopia"  (comp.  the  mention  of 
"Hindu"  [India]  and  "Mudraya"  [Egyptl  in  the 
Old  Persian  inscriptions  of  Darius,  Persepolis  c  11, 
IT-IS;  Nak.s-i  Rustam  a  25,  37),  were  in  all  127 
(Estli.  i.  1,  viii.  9,  xiii.  1,  xvi.  1;  Dan.  vi.  1 ;  I  Esd. 
iii.  2;  Josephus,  "Ant."  xi.  6,  §^  6,  12),  a  number 
which  at  once  shows  the  lack  of  jiistoiical  accuracy 
iu  these  accounts  (comp.  the  conflicting  and  value- 
less statements  of  Josephus,  who  says,  "Ant."  x.  11, 
§  4,  that  Darius  founded  3G(J  satrapies,  but  iu  an- 
other passage,  ib.  xi.  3,  §  2,  only  137).  In  Dan.  iii. 
2,  R.  V.  (eomp.  ib.  iii.  27,  vi.  7),  the  satraps  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar ( !)  are  mentioned  together  with  "the 


deputies,  and  the  governors,  the  judges  [or  chief 
soothsayers],  the  treasurers,  the  counselors,  the 
sheriffs  [or  lawyers],  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  prov- 
inces." Over  the  satraps,  according  to  the  account 
in  Daniel,  were  set  three  "  presidents"  assupervisors 
(Dan.  vi.  2-4,  6,  7),  evidently  a  rrniiniscence  of  some 
such  system  of  mutual  control  as  that  described  in 
Xenoplion's  "Cyroi)edia,"  viii.  0,  §  16. 

BinLiocRAPiiv  :  Brissim,  De  liepin  rerKimim  Prinripatu, 
pp.  :;i4-U'iii,  im,  siia-slnirsr,  17in  (1st  edition,  I'arls,  l.iao,  still 
of  vatut'  fur  ius  collection  of  classical  references);  Lagarde, 
(jesammelle  Alihandluniien,  pp.  ils-71),  I.eipsic,  l.Htiti;  Spie- 
gel, Krani.tehe  Alleithiiin.ikuiide,  1.237-2:14,  iii.  tK!M3;3,  ib. 
1H71-7S;  iileiii,  All)mrxisehc  Keilinmhriftcn,  3cled.,  ili.  18S2; 
Buchholz,  (Juantiitmndc  I'ersarttm  Satrapix,  ili.  ISIW. 
!•:.  0.  It.  L.   II.  G. 

SATYR :  Rendering  by  the  English  versions  of 
the  lleliiew  "se'irim"  in  Isa.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  14  (R. 
v.,  margin,  "he-goats";  American  R.  V.,  "wild 
goats"),  while  in  Lev.  xvii.  7  and  II  Chron.  xi.  15 
the  Authorized  Version  renders  the  word  by  "  devil," 
the  Revised  Version  by  "he-goat,"  and  the  Revised 
Version,  margin,  by  "satyr."  The  old  versions  use 
for  it  a  word  denoting  a  demon,  false  god,  or  a  hairy 
being.  It  is  certain  that  a  natuial  animal  is  not  in- 
tended in  these  jiassages.  Thus  in  Isaiah  the  .se'irim 
are  mentioned  logctlier  with  Lilith  and  animals  of 
the  desert  and  desolate  places,  and  are  described 
as  "dancing"  and  "calling  to  one  another  ";  in  the 
other  jjassages  they  are  referred  lo  as  objects  of 
worship.  Po.ssibly  the  versions  reflect  the  ancient 
conception  of  the  se'irim  as  hiiiry  and  perhaps 
goat-shaped  beings.  The  association  of  monstrous 
beings  with  ruins  and  desert  places  is  still  a  preva- 
lent element  in  the  folk-lore  of  Arabia  and  Syriii; 
and  the  Arabi:ui  jinn  also  are  represented  as  having 
monsti'ous  hairy  forms. 

In  Kid.  72a  the  Ishmaelites  are  compared  to  the 
se'irim  of  unclean  places,  i.e.,  the  spirits  ("shedim  ") 
which  inhabit  retreats.  Of  other  monstrous,  hidf- 
human  and  half-animal  beings  referred  to  in  the  Tal- 
mud may  be  mentioneil  hei-e  the  "adn<:  [or  "abne  "] 
sadeh"(Kil.  viii.  r>,  and  ^laimonides  ad  lor.),  and 
the  "yiddoa'"  (Sanli.  O.'jb).  explained  as  a  being 
with  human  shajie  and  attached  to  the  earth  by  its 
umbilical  cord  (eomp.  Bertinoro  on  Sanh.  vii.  7). 

BuiLIOGR,M'HT  :  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist.  p.  131 ;  Lewysohn,  Z.  T. 
pp.  (14,  3.5(1. 
J.  L  M.  C. 

SAUL.— Biblical  Data :  The  first  king  of  all 
Israel.  He  was  the  son  of  Kish,  "aBenjamite,  a 
mighty  man  of  valor"  (I  ,Sam.  ix.  1).  For  many  years 
Israel  had  been  ruled  by  judges,  and  had  suflered 
many  and  severe  sorrows  at  the  hands  of  her  hostile 
and  ambitious  neighbors.  In  th(^  time  of  Saul's 
youth,  Samuel  was  the  active  judge  of  Israel.  The 
Philistines  were  the  perpetual  harassers  of  Israel's 
borders,  and  were  threatening  the  very  life  of  the 
tribes.  Samuel's  intervention  hiid  done  something 
to  relieve  the  distress  (//;.  vii.  1-11);  but  the  peojile 
of  Israel  were  ambitious  for  a  military  leader,  such 
as  they  saw  among  their  neighbors.  They  made  a 
formal  appeal  to  Samuel  foraking;  and  at  the  com- 
mand of  Yiiwii  their  re(|uest  was  to  be  granted. 

The  method  of  the  selection  of  this  new  monarch 
is  given  in  two  different  records.  In  the  first  (ib. 
ix.)  Saul  with  his  attendant,  after  searching  far  and 
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in  vain  for  the  lost  asses  of  his  father,  resorted  to  the 
well-known  '"man  of  G"(l."  who  happened  at  this 
time  to  be  condueting  a  satrilice  and  feast  in  the 
land  of  Zuph  {ilj.  ix.  5),  The  outcome  of  tliis  visit 
was  that  Samuel,  according  to  the  command  of 
Yiiwii.  anointed  Saul  to  be  a  prince  over  tlie  inher- 
itance of  Israel  (ih.  \.  1).  In  contirmation  of  this 
appointment,  Saul  saw  several  signs  which  Samuel 
had  foretold  him.  Saul  then  modestly  retired  to 
the  family  inheritance,  probably  at  Gibeah. 

Another,  and  a  public,  selection  of  Saul  as  king 
took  i)lace  in  a  general  assembly  of  Israel  at  Mizpali. 
Saul,  as  if  avoiding  the  prominence  which  his  jiri- 
vate  anointing  would  certainly  bring  him,  hid  him- 
self among  the  baggage ;  Inil  the  lot  fell  to  him.  and 
he  was  found  and  enthusiasticallj'  proclaimed,  the 
pcojile  shouting  "  God  save  the  king  1 "  Samuel  also 
])repariil  the  charter  of  the  kingdom  to  be  estab- 
li.shed  and  wrote  it  in  a  book.  Saul,  however,  in 
his  modesty  again  retired  to  Gibeah,  not  without 
having  aroused  jealousy  on  the  part  of  some  base 
opponents  (//(.  x.  19  et  ser/.). 

Said  probably  could  not  as  yet  safely  assume  the 
rule   over   Israel;    but   the  desperate    straits    into 
which  the  people  of  Jabesh-gilead  had 
Kescues      fallen  before  Nahash   the  Ammonite 
Jabesh-      soon  furnished  him  w  ith  his  opportu- 
gilead.        nity.     Nahash,  willing  to  acquire  as 
great   power  and   fame   as   possible, 
gave  the  besieged  Israelites  time  to  appeal  to  the 
west-Jordanic  tribes.     Doubtless   aware   that  Saul 
had  been  crowned  king,  the  people  of  Jabesh  came 
to  Gibeah  just  as  the  king  was  coming  in  from  his 
tlaily  toil.    Saul  responded  to  the  appeal,  summoned 
an<l  threatened  all  Israel,  and  by  a  forced  march  com- 
pletely rescued  the  besieged  Jabeshites.     This  vic- 
tory assured  Saul  of  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
nation :   and  he  was  formally  inaugurated  king  of 
Israel. 

Saul  was  now  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  a  central  regal  government  of  Israel.  The  first 
menace  to  his  supremacy  was  the  power  of  the 
Philistines.  They  had  established  a  garrison  at 
Geba  (/A.  xiii.  3)  to  protect  their  interests  and  to 
keep  in  subjection  the  restless  Israelites.  Saul  had 
2.(101)  men  at  Michmash  and  Jonathan  l.OdOat  Gibeah 
in  Benjamin.  The  latter  valiantly  attacked  and 
nmtcd  the  Geba  garrison;  and  this  so  rou,sed  the  ire 
of  the  Philistines  that  they  collected  a  great  army  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  chariotry  (('i.  verse  5).  This 
large  body  of  troojis  forced  itself  up  through  the 
heart  of  the  country  to  cut  off  any  cooperation  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  tribes.  In  desper- 
ation the  Hebrews  fled  in  every  direction,  hiding 
thcinselvcs  in  caves,  thickets,  rocks,  coverts,  and 
cisterns.  Saul  withdrew  with  his  meager  600  to 
Gilgal,  until  the  arrival  of  Samuel,  who  severely  re- 
buked him  for  attempting  by  himself  to  offer  sacri- 
fice to  Yiiwii.  Firntly  entrenched  in  their  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  the  Israelites  looked  down  upon  the 
hosts  of  Philistines  encamped  in  the  valleys.  To 
secure  food  and  intimidate  any  possible  recruits,  the 
Phili.stines  sent  out  foraging  parties  in  three  direc- 
tions. The  supposed  security  of  the  Philistines 
doubtless  led  them  to  be  somewhat  careless  in  dis- 
cipline.    At  any  rate  Jonathan's  valor  surprised 


them ;  they  were  pursued ;  and  the  whole  mass  of 
Israelites  completely  routed  their  enemies,  and  for 
a  time  shook  off  their  galling  yoke.  The  close  of 
this  campaign  witnesses  the  remarkable  rescue  of 
Jonathan  from  death,  which  Saul's  hasty  oath  would 
have  demanded  (ih.  cli.  xiv.). 

This  was  only  one  of  the  many  military  cam- 
paigns in  which  Saul  was  engaged.  He  fought 
against  Moab,  Amnion,  Edom,  the  kings  of  Zobah, 
and  the  Amalekites.  It  was  in  the 
His  Cam-    exterminating  war  against  this   last 

paigns.  iieople  that  Saul  sees  his  end  as  king. 
Though  commanded  to  destroy  them 
wholly,  he  saved  Agag.  their  king,  and  the  l)est  of 
the  flocks.  Now  Samuel  for  the  second  time  (ih. 
xiii.  14,  XV.  36)  tells  Saul  of  the  certain  downfall  of 
his  house  as  rulers  over  Israel.  This  rebellion  on 
the  part  of  Saul  serves  as  a  fitting  introduction  to 
the  story  of  David's  life.  Samuel  finds  this  succes- 
sor to  Saul,  and  formally  anoints  him  at  Bethlehem. 

Saul  hasnotj'et  finished  with  the  Philistines.  He 
has  driven  them  from  the  hills,  and  is  now  fighting 
them  on  their  own  ground.  Ilis  great  success  at 
Socoh  (A.  V.  "Shocoh")  was  due  to  the  valor  of 
David  against  Goliath.  As  Saul  returns  to  his 
court  the  people  give  David  the  greater  ovation, 
and  thus  slight  the  king,  who  now  makes  him  an 
otlicer  in  his  army.  Later  events  show  that  this  was 
a  design  on  Saul's  part  to  secure  the  death  of  hia 
rival.  By  means  of  the  army,  of  David's  wife 
(Michal.  daughter  of  the  king),  of  ambushes,  and  of 
his  own  javelin,  Saul  tries  to  kill  David,  who  flees 
to  Ramah  from  the  king's  rage,  only  to  be  followed. 
Thence  he  goes  to  Nob.  and  to  Gath  in  Philistia. 
Only  by  feigning  madness  does  he  escape.  After 
collecting  a  band  of  sympathizers.  David  flees  like  a 
bird  of  the  mountains,  from  one  place  to  another, 
from  the  rage  of  Saul.  At  En-gedi  he  has  the  king 
in  his  power,  but  mercifully  spares  him.  At  Ziph, 
later  on,  he  again  spares  the  king  when  he- might 
have  slain  him.  David,  however,  can  not  trust  Saul, 
and  so  goes  to  PhlUstia  and  takes  up  his  residence 
in  Ziklag. 

Saul  returns  to  his  court;  and  the  Philistines  be- 
come still  more  aggressive.  David's  friendliness 
perhaps  encourages  them  to  strike  a  still  harder 
blow  at  Israelitish  power.  To  prevent  Saul  from 
enlisting  the  northern  tribes  they  despatch  a  great 
army  to  Aphek  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  Saul  mus- 
ters all  his  forces,  but  before  engaging  the  enemy, 
he.  in  desperation  for  some  prophecy 

Death  of     of  the  outcome,  consults  a  witch  of 

Saul.         En-dor.     With  downcast  heart  at  Iter 

reply,  he  ret  urns  to  the  sceneof  conflict. 

Broken  iu  spirit,  the  Israelites  are  routed,  pursued, 

and  slain.     Saul  falls  on  his  own  sword  on  Jit.  Gil- 

boa ;  and  the  Philistines  are  victors. 

Saul  was  beheaded;  his  body,  with  those  of  his 
sons,  was  fastened  to  the  wall  of  Bethslian,  and 
his  armor  was  hung  up  iu  the  house  of  Ashta- 
roth.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead.  the 
sceneof  Saul's  first  victory,  heard  of  the  deed  of  the 
Philistines,  the}'  sent  valiant  men  who  marched  all 
night,  took  the  bodies  from  Beth-shan.  brought  them 
to  Jabesh.  burned  them  there,  buried  the  ashes,  and 
fasted  seven  days. 
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Siuil's  reign  of,  possibly,  twenty  years  was  a 
failure,  except  that  he  succeecleil  in  part  in  unifying 
Israel  and  in  bringing  to  the  front  so  valiant  anil 
capable  a  man  as  David. 

J.  I.  M.  P. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature :    Two  opposing 

views  of  Saul  are  found  in  rabbinieiil  literature.  One 
is  based  on  the  usual  opinion  lliut  punishment  is  a 
proof  of  guilt,  and  therefore  seeks  to  rob  Saul  of  the 
halo  whieh  surrounds  him.  The  passage  I  Sam.  ix. 
3,  "a  ehoice  young  man.  and  a  goodly,"  is  accord- 
ingly interpreted  asmeaini\g  that  Saul  was  not  good 
in  every  respect,  but  "goodly  "only  with  respect  to 
his  personal  appearance  (Num.  H.  ix.  28).  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  Saul  is  only  a"' weak  branch"  (Gen. 
R.  XXV.  3),  owing  his  kingsliip  in  no  wise  to  his  own 
merits,  but  rather  to  his  grandfatlier,  wlio  had  been 
accustomed  to  light  the  streets  for  those  who  went 
to  the  bet  ha-niidrash  and  had  received  as  his  re- 
ward the  promise  that  one  of  Ins  grandsons  should 
sit  upon  the  throne  (Lev.  K.  ix.  2). 

The  second  view  of  Saul  makes  him  appear  in  the 

most  favorable  light  as  man,  as  liero,  and  as  king. 

It  was  on  account  of  his  modesty  tliat 

His  Come-   he  did  not  reveal  the  fact  that  he  had 

liness.  been  anointed  king(ISam.  x.  16;  Meg. 
lijb);  and  he  was  extraordinarily  up- 
right as  well  as  perfectly  just.  Nor  was  there  any 
one  more  pious  than  he  (.M.  K.  lOb:  Ex.  H.  xxx.  12): 
for  when  he  ascended  tlie  throne  he  was  as  pure  as  a 
child,  and  had  never  committed  sin  (Yoma22b).  He 
was  marvelously  handsome;  and  the  maidens  who 
told  him  concerning  Samuel  (comp,  I  Sam.  ix.  11- 
13)  talked  so  long  with  him  tliat  they  might  ob.serve 
his  l)eauty  the  more  (Bcr.  481)).  In  war  he  was  able 
to  march  120  miles  without  rest.  When  he  received 
the  command  to  smite  Amaiek  (I  Sam.  xv.  3),  Saul 
sai<l;  "For one  found  slain  the  Torah  rcijuires  a  sin- 
offering  [Dent.  xxi.  1-9J;  and  here  .so  many  shall 
be  slain.  If  the  old  have  sinned,  why  should  the 
young  sutler;  and  if  men  have  been  guilty,  why 
should  the  cattle  be  destroyed?"  It  was  this  mild- 
ness that  cost  him  liis  crown  (Yoma  22b;  Num.  R. 
i.  10) — the  fact  that  he  was  merciful  even  to  his  ene- 
mies, being  indulgent  to  rebels  themselves,  and  fre- 
quently waiving  the  homage  due  to  him.  But  if  his 
mercy  toward  a  foe  was  a  sin,  it  was  his  only  one; 
and  it  was  his  misfortune  that  it  was  reckoned  against 
liim,  while  David,  although  he  had  committed  much 
iniquity,  was  so  favored  tliat  it  was  not  remembered 
to  his  injury  (Yoma  22b;  M.  K.  Kib,  and  Rashi  (id 
!oc.).  In  many  other  respects  Saul  was  far  superior 
to  David,  c.ff.,  in  having  only  one  concubine,  while 
David  had  many  wives  and  concubines.  Saul  ex- 
pended his  own  substance  for  the  war,  and  although 
be  knew  that  he  and  his  sons  would  fall  in  battle, 
he  nevertheless  went  boldly  forward,  while  David 
heeded  the  wish  of  his  soldiers  not  to  go  to  war 
in  person  (II  Sam.  xxi.  17;  Lev.  R.  xxvi.  7;  Yalk., 
Sam.  138). 

Saul  ate  his  food  with  due  regard  for  the  rules  of 
ceremonial  purity  prescribed  for  the  sacrifice  (Yalk., 
I.e.).  and  tauglit  the  people  how  the)'  should  slay 
cattle  (comp.  I  Sam.  xiv.  34).  As  a  reward  for  this, 
God  Himself  gave  him  a  sword  on  the  day  of  battle, 
since  no  other  sword  suitable  for  him  was  found  (ih. 


xiii.32).    Saul'sattitude  toward  David  finds  its  ex- 
cuse in   the   fad   that  his  courtiers  were  all  tale- 
l)earers,  and  slandered  David  to  him 
His  (Deut.   R.  v,  10);  and  in  like  manner 

Character,  he  was  incited  by  Doeg  against  tlie 
priests  of  Nob  (I  Sam.  xxii.  16-19; 
Yalk.,  Sam.  181).  This  act  was  forgiven  him,  how- 
ever, and  a  heavenly  voice  ("bat  kol ")  was  heard, 
proclaiming:  "Saul  is  the  chosen  one  of  God  "  (Her. 
12b).  His  auger  at  the  Gilieonites  (II  Sam.  xxi.  3> 
was  not  jiersonal  liatred,  bul  was  induced  by  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  Israel  (Num.  R.  viii.  4).  Tlu^  fact 
that  he  nnirried  his  daughter  Michal,  the  wife  of 
David,  to  Phalti.  the  .son  of  Laish  (I  Sam.  xxv.  44), 
finds  its  explanation  in  his  (Saul's)  view  that  her  be- 
trothal to  David  had  lieen  gained  by  false  pretenses 
and  was  therefore  invalid  (Sanh.  19h).  During  the 
lifetime  of  Saul  there  was  no  idolatry  in  Israel. 
The  fannne  in  the  reign  of  David  (comp.  II  .Sam. 
xxi.  1)  was  to  punish  the  people  because  they  had 
not  accorded  Saul  the  projier  honors  at  his  burial 
(Num.  R.  viii.  4).  In  the  other  world  Saul  dwells, 
with  Sanuiel,  which  is  a  proof  that  all  has  been  for- 
given him  ('Er.  53b). 

s.  J.  Z.  L. 

Critical  View  :  The  history  of  Saul's  life  and 

career  is  often  embarrassingly  confusing  until  the 
sources  are  critically  analyzed.  The  matter  as  pre- 
sented in  I  Sanuiel  contains  traces  of  more  than 
one  narrative.  It  is  found,  for  example  (viii.  4  <■< 
ser/.),  that  the  people  ask  for  a  king  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  Samuel  and  the  apparent  disappointnient 
of  Ynwii ;  and  yet  Saul  is  to  he  anointed  to  save  Israel 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  because  its  cry 
went  up  to  Y'nwii  (ix.  16).  Samuel  .selects  and 
anoints  Saul  by  the  direct  command  of  Ynwii  (x. 
1);  but  in  his  farewell  address  he  charges  the  people 
with  the  rejection  of  Him  because  they  asked  for  a 
king(xii.  12).  Samuel  anoints  Saul  strictly  in  private 
(x.  1),  but  in  another  account  the  people  select  him 
by  lot  in  a  great  national  assembly  at  Mizpah  (x.  30 
et  neq.), 

Saul's  consecration  and  selection  do  not  seat  him 
on  the  throne,  however:  for  he  goes  to  his  house 
in  Gibeah,  where  he  engages  in  the  peaceable  pur- 
suits of  agriculture.  Even  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Jabesh-gilead  appeal  to  the  west-Jordanic  tribes  for 
assistance,  they  do  not  seem  to  know 

Sources,  that  a  king  has  been  anointed  over 
them.  Saul  ap]iarently  learns  simply 
by  accident  the  reason  of  the  commotion  caused  by 
the  messengers  from  .labesh-gilead.  When  he  takes 
the  lead  of  the  western  triljes  his  appeal  to  the  nation 
is  made  as  if  he  were  not  a  king  but  an  associate, 
with  Samuel,  whose  authority  will  be  inst;intly  rec- 
ognized. Again,  Samuel  in  his  final  address  to  the 
people  (xii.  13)  states  that  the  reason  why  the  peo- 
ple asked  for  a  king  was  the  campaign  against  them 
of  Nahash  the  Ammonite.  On  the  overthrow  of 
the  invader,  Saul  is  publicly  proclaimed  king  be- 
fore Ynwn  in  Gilgal.  The  order  of  the  narrative 
that  recites  these  facts  seems  to  jioiiit  to  a  combina- 
tion of  at  least  two  different  documents,  though  such 
a  theory  does  not  solve  all  the  difficulties. 

Budde  maintains  that  a  combination  was  made  of 
two  independent  narratives,  particularly  as  regards 
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the  choice  of  Saul  as  king  and  the  chaructcrs  of 
Samuel  and  Saul.  The  tirst  or  older  document  is 
contained  iu  ix.  1-x.  16,  x.  271)  (Septuagint),  and  xi. 
1-11.  14,  15,  where  Samuel  calls  the  people  together 
at  (iilgal  and  Saul,  because  of  his  actual  success  in 
defeating  the  Ammonites,  is  formally  made  king 
over  all  Israel.  This  narrative  is  continued  directly 
in  ch.   xiii.  and  xiv.,  which  describe 

Budde's      somewhat    in    detail    Saul's  activity 

Views.  against  Israel's  oppressors,  the  Philis- 
tines. The  second  or  later  document 
is  found  in  ch.  viii.,  where  the  people  ask  for  a  king; 
in  X,  17-27a,  where  Saul  is  chosen  by  lot  at  Jlizpah; 
and  inch,  xii.,  which  consists  of  Samuel's  farewell 
address  to  the  people. 

The  older  document,  as  outlined  by  Budde,  pre- 
sents a  consistent  story  of  Saul's  coronation  and  his 
clash  with  the  Philistines.  Samuel  the  seer  was 
present  in  a  certain  unnamed  city  to  celebrate  a 
feast.  Saul,  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  the  search 
for  his  father's  lost  asses,  appealed  to  the  seer  for  in- 
formation. Ynwu  had  revealed  to  Samuel  on  the 
previous  day  that  He  would  send  to  him  a  man  out 
of  the  land  of  Benjamin,  and  that  he  (the  seer) 
should  "anoint  him  to  be  prince  "  over  His  people 
Israel;  "and  he  shall  save  my  people  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Philistines  "  (ix.  16).  At  the  feast  Sam- 
uel honors  Saul,  detains  him  overnight,  and  privately 
anoints  him  the  next  morning,  averring  that  it  is 
Yiiwn  who  has  commanded  him  to  do  so.  Samuel 
then  points  out  the  signs  that  he  shall  see,  the  change 
that  he  shall  experience,  and  admonishes  him:  "do 
as  occasion  shall  serve  thee;  for  God  is  with  thee" 
(X.  7).  When  .Jabesh-gilead  was  besieged  about  a 
month  later,  according  to  the  Septuagint  (x.  27b), 
Saul  had  the  "occasion"  to  demonstrate  his  ability. 
Summoning  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  he  successfully 
marshaled  his  forces,  and  routed  the  besiegers  and 
invaders.  Returning  to  Gilgal,  be  was  confirmed 
king  in  accordance  with  Samuel's  consecration  of 
him  at  the  gate  of  the  unnamed  town. 

The  real  purpose  of  Saul's  coronation  (ix.  16)  is  ful- 
filled iu  ch.  xiii.  l-7a  and  15b-xiv.  46,  where  he  and 
Jonathan,  his  son,  with  their  troops 

Interpo-  completely  overthrow  and  drive  out 
lations  in    the  Philistine  oppressors.    These  chap- 

Ch.  xiii.      ters  have  been  worked  over,  and  now 

and  xiv.  contain  several  interpolations  that  in- 
terfere with  the  siuooth  flow  of  the 
narrative.  Ch.  xiii.  7b-15a  belongs  rather  to  the 
rejection  of  Saul  in  ch.  xv.,  and  glances  back  to  x. 
8.  Ch.  xiii.  18  should  be  followed  immediately  by 
xiv.  1,  as  xiii.  19-23  is  a  very  corrupt  text  and  deals 
with  an  issue  aside  from  the  main  line  of  the  narra- 
tive. Ch.  xiv.  47-53  is  supplementary  to  the  pre- 
ceding narrative,  and  is  not  connected  with  the 
theme  in  question. 

In  the  later  narrative  (viii.,  x.  17-27a,  xii.)  Sam- 
uel isa  judge,  who  has  established  his  sons  as  judges 
in  various  cities  of  the  land.  After  repeated  re- 
quests of  the  people,  in  which  are  embodied  protests 
against  the  conduct  of  these  sons,  Ynwii  finally 
agrees  to  allow  Israel  to  have  a  king  like  the  other 
nations.  Samuel  is  commanded  to  choose  such  a 
king,  and  then  dismisses  the  people.  It  must  be 
noted  that  mention  is  made  here  not  of  foreign  op- 


pression, but  of  the  manifest  malfeasance  of  Samuel's 
sons,  as  the  basic  reason  for  the  reijuest  and  tin-  final 
concession  of  Yhwh.  The  people  are  then  called 
together  in  assembly  (x.  17-27a) ;  and  a  king  is  chosen 
by  lot.  The  note  in  xi.  14  regarding  the  renewal  of 
the  kingdom  is  thought  to  be  merely  a  harmoni/.ing 
.statement  of  the  editor.  Samuel's  address  (xii.)  re- 
views the  situation,  and  cites  as  another  reason  lor 
the  people's  request  the  Ammonite  campaign  (ih. 
verse  12);  but  at  the  same  time  it  condemns  them 
for  the  request  [ib.  verses  17.  19). 

Ch.  XV.  does  not  properly  belong  to  either  of  the 
two  narratives  already  treated.  It  seems  to  occupy 
a  kind  of  intermediate  position,  placed,  as  it  is,  after 
the  formal  close  of  Saul's  reign,  and  before  the 
introduction  of  David's  life.  It  is  a  prophecy  of 
the  fall  of  Saul's  house,  and  paves  the  way  for  the 
beginning  and  continuation  of  the  kingdom  through 
the  house  of  David. 

Ch.  xvi.-xviii.  contain  two  documents  descriptive 
of  David's  introduction  to  Saul.  In  the  first.  Sam- 
uel goes  to  Belh-lehem  to  offer  sjic- 
Ch.  xvi.-  rifices  and  anoint  the  future  king 
xviii.  Con-  of  Israel.  After  he  has  passed,  by 
tain  Yhwh's  order,  upon  all  the  sons  of 
Two  Docu-  Jesse  that  are  present,  the  youngest 
ments.  one,  David,  who,  caring  for  his  sheep, 
is  absent  from  the  sacrifice,  is  called 
in  and  formally  anointed  (xvi.  1-13).  After  this  act 
"the  Spirit  of  Ynwu  came  mightily  upon"  him 
"  from  that  day  forward."  The  character  of  David 
as  a  shepherd  boy  is  developed  in  xvii.  l-xviii.  5, 
where  David  chances  to  visit  his  brothers  during  a 
battle  with  the  Philistines,  and  with  a  shepherd's 
sling  slays  Goliath,  and  wins  the  encomiums  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  The  .second  account  (xvi.  14-23) 
introduces  David  as  a  skilful  musician,  "a  nviirhty 
man  of  valor,  and  a  man  of  war,  and  prudent  in 
speech  "  (ib.  verse  18).  Saul  is  so  impressed  by  him 
that  he  makes  him  his  armor-bearer  and  holds  him 
in  high  esteem.  If  the  accounts  are  not  separate  in 
origin,  it  is  not  clear  how  Saul  could  have  asked  the 
question  attributed  to  him  in  xvii.  5.5-58.  Subse- 
quent references  (xix.  5;  xxi.  9,  etc.)  to  David's 
victory  over  Goliath  show  how  this  event  was  woven 
in  with  the  traditions  of  his  early  life. 

The  Septuagint,  however,  almost  harmonizes  the 
differences  between  xvi.  14-23  and  xvii.  l-xviii.  5 
by  the  omission  from  the  latter  of  verses  12-31,  41, 
.50,  .5.5-xviii.  5.  In  xviii.  6-30,  which  is  a  continua- 
tion in  thought  of  xvi.  14-23.  there  are  also  several 
variations  in  the  Septuagint,  each  clearly  showing 
the  increasing  enmity  toward  David  on  the  part  of 
Saul. 

There  is  a  variety  of  opinion  in  the  analy.sis  of  the 
matter  contained  in  xix.-xxxi.     One  of  the  most 
striking  and  critical  features  of  the  whole  narrative 
of  this  section,  however,  is  the  duplication  of  the  ac- 
count of  David's  merciful  treatment  of  Saul  when 
the  pursued  had  the   pursuer  in  bis 
Duplica-      hands.     It  is  maintained  that  the  rec- 
tion  in  Ch.  ord  of  David's  hiding  in  the  cave  and 
xix.-xxxi.    his  treatment  of  Saul,  in  xxiv.,  and 
that  of  David's  elusion  and  final  po- 
tential capture  of  Saul  within  the  camp  of  his  army, 
are  two  versions  of  one  and  the  same  story.    The 
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framework  of  one  is  the  framework  of  the  other. 
The  points  of  agreement  and  tlie  character  are  just 
what  would  be  expected  liad  each  been  built  on  the 
same  original  event. 

Saul's  despair  in  the  face  of  the  Philistine  army 
led  him  to  consult  the  witch  of  En-dor  as  to  the 
probable  result  of  the  buttle  about  to  be  fought. 
H.  P.  Smith  C'Old  Testaiueut  History,"  p.  120) 
holds  that  ch.  xxviii.  is  onl}-  the  dramatic  embodi- 
ment of  an  idea;  and  that  was  the  popular  idea  con- 
cerning intercourse  with  the  dead.  It  is  asserted 
that  there  are  two  accounts  of  Saul's  death.  In  one 
it  is  stated  tliat  he  was  defeated,  his  sons  were  slaiu, 
and  he  himself  was  wounded.  To  escape  the  igno- 
miny of  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  he 
urged  his  armor-bearer  to  slay  him.  Upon  the  at- 
tendant's refusal  to  do  so,  lie  fell  upon  hisown  sword. 
According  to  the  other  account  an  Amaiekite  slew 
him.  These  two  records  are  doubtless  built  upon 
the  fact  that  Saul  and  his  sous  died  on  the  field  of 
battle  tightiug  for  the  liberty  of  their  people. 

BiBi.iOGRAPMV  :  VVellhausen,  Dcr  Tcrt  ilrr  Bllrher  Samuelis, 
1871;  Wfllhimsen,  in  Bluek,  Killhillliw,  1878,  pp.  2UU-M1  ; 
K.  liiHliU',  1*11'  BUclier  Hiflitcr  utui  Samuel  1890,  pp.  I(i7- 
276;  khm.  in  Haupt,  S.  B.  (J.  T.  WXi:  s.  R.  Driver.  ,\<iles 
nil  the  Hebrew  Tcrt  of  the  Bmikx  <if  Sniniiel,  18(«i;  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  AiiLs  lit  the  Devout  Slwii/  of  l'riticL'<m,  1892,  pp. 
1-126:  H.  1>.  Smith.  Oid  Testament  HMory,  19(B,  i-b.  vii.; 
Clieyne  and  Black,  Encuc.  Bibl. 
J.  I.   M.   P. 

SATJIj  :  Kaiaite  leader ;  son  and  successor  of 
Anau  ben  David  ;  died  about  780.  He  is  styled  by 
the  later  Karaites  "  nasi "  (prince)  and  "  I'osh  lia- 
golah"  (e.xilai-ch).  Saul's  activity  was  compara- 
tively unimportant.  He  is  mentioned  by  Solomon  b. 
Jerohain  in  his  commentary  on  the  Decalogue  as  hav- 
ing also  written  a  commeutarj'  tliercon.  He  is  par- 
ticularly quoted  for  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
sixth  commandment;  namely,  thatadultery  includes 
connection  with  any  woman  not  one's  own  wife  or 
concubine,  and  is  not  confined,  as  in  rabbinical  law, 
to  connection  with  another  man's  wife. 

Saul  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Gnai  Barueh, 
who  is  supposed  as  head  of  Ezra's  bet  din  to  have 
ordained  the  reading  of  the  Law  on  Sabbaths  and 
holy  days,  beginning  in  the  month  of  Tishri  and 
terminating  witli  the  end  of  the  year. 

Bibliography  :  Fiir-st,  Geseh.  lies  Karilert.  i.  61 ;  Pinsker, 
Litflfute  H^admoniyyot,  p.  44  (Supplement),  pp.  .5:3,  l(«i,  18U. 
J.  M.   Sel. 

SAUL,  ABBA  :  Tanna  of  the  third  generation. 
In  Ab.  K.  N.  xxix,  mention  is  made  of  an  Abba 
Saul  b.  Nanos  whom  Lewy  ("  Ueber  Einige  Frag- 
niente  aus  der  Mischnah  des  Abba  Saul,"  in  "  Be- 
richte  fiber  die  Hochschule  ft'ir  die  Wissenschaft 
des  Judeuthums  in  Berlin,"  1876)  regards  as  identi- 
cal with  the  Abba  Saul  of  this  article.  The  Abba 
Saul  bar  Nash  mentioned  in  Niddah  Sob  is  probably 
likewise  identical  with  him.  As  Abba  Saul  ex- 
plicitly refers,  in  Tosef.,  Saiih.  xii.,  to  an  opinion 
of  R.  Akiba's,  and,  in  Tosef.,  Kil.  iv.  and  Oh.  vi., 
to  disagreements  between  the  latter  and  Ben  'Azzai, 
as  well  as  between  Akiba  and  the  hakamim,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  U.  Akiba  and 
that  he  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
c.E.  The  reference  to  "bet  Rabbi"  in  Pes.  34a, 
where  Abba  Saul  is  said  to  have  prepared  the  bread 
according  to  Levitieal  rules  of  purity  in  "Rabbi's  " 


house,  must  be  construed  as  referring  to  the  house 
of  the  patriarch  R.  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  II.,  not  to 
that  of  R.  .ludah  ha-Nasi  I.  (comp.  Lewy,  t.c.  ji.  21, 
and  note  43). 

The  "Abba"  in  "Abba  Saul"  is  titular  only,  and 
is  not  a  part  of  this  tanna's  name.  Nor  does  he 
appear  to  have  held  the  title  of  rabbi.  Abl)a  Saul 
w;is  tall  of  stature,  and  his  liusiness  is  said  to  have 
been  that  of  burying  the  dead  (Niddah24b).  Some 
of  the  haggadic  sayings  of  Abba  Saul  that  have 
been  preserved  throw  light  on  his  inner  life  and  his 
lofty  character.  He  explains  the  word  ini3N  in 
Ex.  XV.  3  as  though  it  were  composed  of  'JX  and 
Nini,  and  interprets  it  as  meaning  that  man  must 
endeavor  to  imitate  God  and,  like  Him,  show  char- 
ity and  benevolence  (Mek.,  Beshallah,  Shirah,  ii. 
[ed.  Weiss,  p.  44a]).  To  Lev.  xix.  2  ("Ye  shall  be 
holy:  for  I  the  liord  your  God  am  hol}'")he  cites 
the  parallel,  "The  king's  companions  must  do 
according  to  the  king's  wiH"(Sifra,  Kedoshim,  i. 
[ed.  Weiss,  p.  86c]).  "Discord  in  the  school  causes 
general  corruption"  (Derek  Erez  Zuta  ix.),  and 
"Morality  is  greater  than  learning"  (Sem.  xi.)are 
others  of  his  sayings. 

Al)ba  Saul  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the 
study  of  the  mode  of  worship  in  the  Temple  (comp. 
Z.  Frankel,  "Darke  ha-Mishnah,"  pp.  177  et  seq.\ 
Pes.  13b,  86b;  Bezah  29b;  Yoma  lOb;  Niddah  61a, 
71b).  He  also  made  a  collection  of  mishnayot  which 
in  many  respects  differed  from  otliei'S;  this  collec- 
tion has  partly  been  preserved  in  the  present  Mish- 
nah,  whose  redactor,  ,Tudah  ha-Nasi,  occasionally 
made  use  of  some  passages  in  it  which  were  at 
variance  with  other  mishnaic  compilations. 

Bnn.ioGRAPnY  :  J.  Brull,  EinleUung  in  die  Misrhiiah,  i.  200- 
201. 
w.  li.  J.  Z.  L. 

SATJL  ABBA  B.  BATNIT  :  Tanna  of  the  sec- 
ond and  first  centuries  B.C.  According  to  Deren- 
boui'g,  his  mother  was  a  Batanian  proselyte,  whence 
he  derived  his  name  "ben  Batnit";  it  appears  from 
Ned.  23a,  liowever,  that  "Batnit"  is  a  masculine 
proper  name.  Saul  Abba  was  engaged  in  commerce 
with  R.  Eleazar  b.  Zadok,  together  with  whom  he 
issued  a  regulation  referring  to  the  Sabbath  law 
(Shab.  xxiv.  S).  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  filled  his 
lifpiid  measures  with  wine  on  the  eve  of  the  feast- 
days  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  it  to  the  children  on 
those  days  (Bezah  iii.  8).  He  is  the  transmitter,  or 
perhaps  the  author  (comp.  Bacher,  ".Vg.  Tan."  i. 
46,  note  2),  of  a  sentence  referring  to  the  outrages 
and  misdemeanors  committed  by  some  of  the  priestly 
families  (Pes.  57a). 

BiBMOORAPHT:  DerenbouTg,  Hist.  p.  223;  BaeUer,  .((/.  Tan. 
1.  -W,  .W,  371. 
w.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

SAUL  B.  ARYEH.     See  LO-wenstamm,  S.\tJL. 

SAUL  COHEN  ASHKENAZI.  See  Asii- 
KEN.vzi,  Satl  Cohen. 

SAUL  BEN  DAVID:  Russian  rabbi;  died 
1623.  He  was  the  author  of;  "Tal  Orot "  (Prague, 
1615),  treatise,  in  verse,  on  the  thirty-nine  principal 
classes  of  work  forbidden  on  Saturday,  with  an  ap- 
pendix entitled  "Hiddushe  'Erubin,"  discussions  on 
"'erubin";  "Hanukkat  ha-Bayit"  (ii.  1616),  on  the 
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Imlakot  connected  with  the  Feast  of  Lights;  and  a 
kiuuli  or  elegy  ou  the  deatli  of  his  teacher  Solo- 
mon I).  Judah  (Amsterdam,  1G07),  in  twenty-two 
stanzas. 

BiBLior.RAPiiv:   Heilprln.  Seder  hO'Diirot,  iil.  52,  Warsaw, 
ISHL";  FursI,  Bihl.  Jud.  ill.  25.5. 
11.  u.  A.  S.  W. 

SAUL      BEN    JOSEPH    OF    MONTEUX : 

French  liturgical  poet;  lived  at  Carpentras  in  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  ritual 
of  Avignon  contains  a  piyyut  wliidi  he  composed 
upon  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  of  Carpentras 
from  the  riot  that  broke  out  on  tlie  9tli  of  Nisan, 
11)82,  and  which  begins  with  the  words  "iShebah 
yekar  u  geduUah."  He  probably  was  a  son  of  the 
lit\irgical  jioet  Joseph  bp;n'  AiiU.\il.\M,  who  copied 
"Sefcr  Orhot  Hayyim,"  an  extract,  extant  in  man\i- 
script  at  the  library  of  Avignon,  of  Joseph  Caro's 
"Bet  Yosef." 

BiBLioGRAPHT:   Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  323:   Landsbutb. 
'Aminudi:  ha-' Abodah,  p.  S9;  Zunz.  Z.  O.  p.  47li. 
D.  S.  .Ma.n. 

SAUL  OF  TARSUS  (known  as  Paul,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Heathen)  :  The  actual  fnunder 
of  the  Christian  Church  as  opposed  to  Judaism; 
born  before  10  c.E.  ;  died  after  63.  The  records 
containing  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  opponents 
of  Paul  and  Paulinism  are  no  longer  in  existence; 
and  the  history  of  the  early  Church  has  been  colored 
by  the  writers  of  the  second  centur}',  who  were  an.x- 
ious  to  suppress  or  smooth  over  the  controversies  of 
the  preceding  period,  as  is  shown  iu  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  Epistles  as- 
crilied  to  Paul,  as  has  been  proved  by  modern  critics, 
are  partly  spurious  (Galatiaus,  Ephesiaus,  I  and  II 
Timothy,  Titus,  and  others)  and  partly  interpolated. 
Saul  (whose  Roman  cognomen  was  Paul;  see  Acts 
xiii.  9)  was  born  of  Jewish  parents  in  the  first  dec- 
ade of  the  common  era  at  Tarsus  in  C^ilicia  (Acts 
i.x.  11,  .x.xi.  39,  xxii.  3).  The  claim  in  Hom.  xi.  1  and 
Phil.  iii.  5  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
suggested  by  the  similarity  of  his  name  with  that  of 
the  first  Israelitish  king,  is,  if  the  passages  arc  gen- 
uine, a  fal.se  one,  no  tribal  lists  or  pedigrees  of  this 
kind  having  been  in  existence  at  that  time  (see  Eu.se- 
bins,  "Hist.  Eccl."  i.  7,  5;  Pes.  63b;  M.  Sachs. 
"  Beitritge  7.ur  Sprach-  uud  Alterthumsforschung," 
ISna,  ii.  157).  Nor  is  there  any  indication  in  Paul's 
writings  or  arguments  that  he  had  received  the  rab- 
biiHcal  training  ascribed  to  him  by  Christian  writers, 
ancient  and  modern;  least  of  all  could  he  have  acted 
or  written  as  he  did  had  lie  been,  as  is  alleged  (Acts 

xxii.  3),   the  disciple  of  Gamaliel  I., 

Not  a        the    mild    Hillelitc.       His   quotations 

Hebrew      from  Scripture,  which  are  all  taken. 

Scholar  ;  a   directly  or  from   memory,   from   the 

Hellenist.    Greek   version,  betray  no  familiarity 

with  the  original  Hebrew  text.  The 
Hellenistic  literature,  such  as  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
and  other  Apocrypha,  as  well  as  Pliilo  (see  Haus- 
rath,  "Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte."  ii.  18-27; 
Siegfried,  "  Pliilo  von  Alexandria."  1875,  pp.  304- 
310;  Jowett.  "Commentary  ou  thcThessaloniansand 
Galatians."  i.  363^17),  was  the  sole  source  for  his 
eschatological  and  theological  system.  Notwith- 
standing the  emphatic  statement,  in  Phil.  iii.  5,  that 


he  was  "a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews" — a  rather  un- 
usual term,  which  seems  to  refer  to  his  nationalistic 
training  and  conduct  (comp.  Acts  xxi.  40,  xxii.  2), 
since  his  Jewish  birth  is  stated  in  the  preceding 
words  "of  the  stock  of  Israel  " — lie  was,  if  any  of 
the  Epistles  that  bear  liis  name  are  really  his,  en- 
tirely a  Hellenist  in  thought  and  sentiment.  As 
such  he  was  imbued  with  the  notion  that  "the  whole 
creation  groaneth  "  for  liberation  from  "  the  prison- 
house  of  the  body,"  from  this  earthly  existence, 
which,  because  of  its  pollution  by  sin  and  death,  is 
intrinsically  evil  (Gal.  i.  4;  Hom.  v.  12,  vii.  23-24, 
viii.  23;  I  Cor.  vii.  31 ;  II  Cor.  v.  2,  4;  comp.  Pliilo, 
"De  AUegoriis  Legum,"  iii.  75;  idem,  "  De  Vita 
Mosis,"  iii.  17;  idem,  "  De  Ebrietate,"  j;  26;  and 
Wisdom  ii.  24).  As  a  Hellenist,  also,  he  distinguished 
between  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly  Adam  (I  Cor. 
XV.  4.5-49;  comp.  Philo,  "  De  AUegoriis  Legum,"  i. 
13),  and,  accordingly,  between  the  lower  psychic. 
life  and  the  higher  spiritual  life  attained  only  by 
asceticism  (Rom.  xii.  1;  I  Cor.  vii.  1-31,  ix.  27,  xv. 
50;  comp.  Philo,  "  De  Profugis,"  §  17;  and  else- 
where). His  whole  state  of  mind  shows  the  influence 
of  the  theosophic  or  Gnostic  lore  of  Alexandria, 
especially  the  Hermes  literature  recently  brought  to 
light  by  Reizenstein  in  his  important  work  "  Poi- 
mandres,"  1904  (see  Index,  s.r.  "Pauliis."  "Briefe 
des  Paulus,"  and  "Philo");  hence  his  strange  belief 
in  supernatural  powers  (Reizenstein,  I.e.  pp.  77, 
287),  in  fatalism,  in  "speaking  in  tongues"  (1  Cor. 
xii.-xiv. ;  comp.  Reizenstein,  I.e.  p.  58;  Dieterich, 
"Abraxas,"  pp.  5etseq.;  Weinel,  "Die  Wirkungen 
des  Geistes  und  der  Geister,"  1899,  pp.  72  et  xeq.; 
I  Cor.  XV.  8;  II  Cor.  xii.  1-6;  Eph.  iii.  3).  and  in 
mysteries  or  sacraments  (Rom.  xvi.  25;  Col.  i.  26.  ii. 
2,  iv.  3;  Eph.  1.  9,  iii.  4,  vi.  19) — a  term  borrowed 
solely  from  heathen  rites. 

There  is  throughout  Paul's  writings  an  irrational 
or  pathological  element  which  could  not  but  repel 
the  disciples  of  the  Rabbis.  Possibly  his  pessimistic 
mood  was  the  result  of  his  physical  condition ;  for 
he  sutfered  from  an  illness  which  affected  both  body 
and  mind.     He  speaksof  it  as  "a  thorn  in  the  flesh," 

an'l  as  a  heavy  stroke  by  "a  messen- 

His  ger  of  Satan  "  (II  Cor.  xii.  7),  which 

Epilepsy,    often  caused  him  to  realize  his  utter 

helplessness,  and  made  him  an  object 
of  pity  and  horror  (Gal.  iv.  13).  It  was.  as  Krenkel 
("  BeitrJlge  zur  Aufhellung  der  Geschiclite  und  Briefe 
des  Apostels  Paulus,"  1890,  pp.  47-12."))  has  convin- 
cingly shown,  epilepsy,  called  by  the  Greeks  "the 
holy  disease,"  which  frecjuently  put  hiin  into  a  state 
of  ecstasy,  a  frame  of  mind  that  may  have  greatly 
impressed  some  of  his  Gentile  hearers,  but  could  not 
but  frighten  away  and  estrange  from  him  the  Jew, 
whose  God  is  above  all  the  God  of  reason  (comp.  II 
Cor.  V.  13;  x.  10;  xi.  1,  16;  xii.  6).  The  conception 
of  a  new  faith,  half  pagan  and  half  Jewish,  such  as 
Paul  preached,  and  susceptibility  to  its  intlueuccs, 
were  altogether  foreign  to  the  nature  of  Jewish 
life  and  thought.  For  .ludaism,  religion  is  the 
hallowing  of  this  life  by  the  fulfilment  of  its  mani- 
fold duties  (see  Jcd.msm);  Paul  slirank  from  life  as 
the  domain  of  Satan  and  all  his  hosts  of  evil;  he 
longed  for  redemption  by  the  deadening  of  all  desires 
for  life,  and  strove  for  another  world  which  he  saw 
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ill  his  ecstatic  visions.  The  following  (Icsciiptiou  of 
Paul  is  |ircscrvc'd  in  "Acta  Pauli  t-t  Tiu'cla-,"  auapoc- 
ry|ilial  bcmk  which  lias  been  proved  to  be  okler  ami 
in  some  respects  of  greater  historic  value  than  tlie 
Canonical  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (see  Conybearc, 
"  ApoUonius'  Apology  and  Acts,  and  Other  ]\Ionu- 
meuts  of  Early  (Uiristiauity,"  pp.  49-88,  Londoii, 
1894) : 

"  A  man  ftf  moderate  stature,  witli  crisp  [scanty]  liatr,  crooked 
legs,  blue  eyes,  large  knit  brows,  and  long  nose,  at  times  looking 
like  a  man,  at  times  like  an  angel,  Paul  came  forward  and 
preached  to  the  men  of  Iconium  :  '  Blessed  are  they  that  keep 
theriiM'Ues  chiiste  [unmarried];  for  they  shall  he  called  the 
temple  of  ^iud.  Blessed  are  they  that  mortify  their  bodies  and 
souls  ;  for  unto  them  speaketh  tied.  Blessed  are  they  that  de- 
spise the  world  ;  for  they  shall  be  pleasing  to  (iod.  Blessed  be 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  virgins ;  for  they  shall  receive  the  reward 
of  their  chastity.' " 

It  was  by  such  preaching  that  "he  ensnared  the 
souls  of  young  men  and  maidens,  enjoining  them  to 
remain  single  "(Con3'bearc,  I.e..  pp.  63,  6i!,  67;  comp. 
ib.  pp.  24-2.5;  Gal.  iii.  38;  1  Cor.  vii.  34-36;  Matt, 
six.  13;  Clement  of  Rome,  Epistle  ii.  §  13). 

Whatever  the  pliysiological  or  psychological  anal- 
ysis of  Paul's  temperament  may  be,  his  conception 
of  life  was  not  Jewish.     Nor  aan  his  unparalleled 
animosity  and  hostility  to  Judaism  as  voiced  in  the 
Epistles  be  accounted  for  e.\ccpt  upon 
Anti-         the   assumption   that,    while   born    a 
Jewish       Jew,  he  was  never  in  sympathy  or  in 
Attitude,     touch  with  the  doctrines  of  the  rab- 
binical schools.     For  even  his  Jewish 
teachings  came  to  him  through  Hellenistic  channels, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  great  emphasis  laid  upon  "the 
day  of  the  divine  wrath"  (Rom.  i.  18;  ii.  .5.  8;  iii. 
r,;  iv.  15;  v.  9;  i.\.  23;  .\ii.  19;   I  Thess.  i.  10;  Col. 
iii.  6;  comp.  Sibyllines,  iii.  309  etscq..  333;  iv.  159, 
161  et  .leq. ;  and  elsewhere),  as  well  as  by  his  ethical 
monitions,    which   are   rather  inconsistently   taken 
over  from  Jewish  codes  of  law  for  proselytes,  the 
Dii).\ciiK    and    Din.\scAi,iA.     It  is   quite   natural, 
then,  that  not  only  the  Jews  (Acts  xxi.  21),  but  also 
the  Juiheo-Christians,  regarded  Paul  as  an  "apos- 
tate from  the  Law  "  (see  Eusebius,  I.e.  iii.  27;  Ire- 
naius,  "  AdversusH:ereses,"i.  26,  3;  Origen,  "Contra 
Celsum,"  v.  65;  Clement  of  Rome,  " Recognitiones, " 
i.  70,  73). 

To  judge  from  those  Epistles  that  have  all  the 
traits  of  genuineness  and  give  a  true  insight  into  his 
nature,  Paul  was  of  a  fiery  temper,  impulsive  and 
impas.sioned  in  the  extreme,  of  ever-changing  moods, 
now  exulting  in  boundless  joy  and  now  sorely  de- 
pressed and  gloomy.     Effusive  and  excessive  alike 
in  his  love  and  in  his  hatred,  in  his  blessing  and  in 
his  cursing,  he  possessed  a  marvelous  power  over 
men;  and  he  had  unbounded  confidence  in  himself. 
He  speaks  or  writes  as  a  man  who  is  conscious  of  a 
gieat  providential  nii.ssion,  as  the  servant  and  herald 
of  a  high  and  unique  cause.     The  philosoi)lier  and 
the  Jew  will  greatly  differ  from  him  with  regard  to 
every  argument  and  view  of  his;   but 
His  Per-     both  will  admit  that  he  is  a  mighty 
sonality.     battler    for  truth,  and  that  his  view 
of  life,  of  man,  and  of  God  is  a  pro- 
foundly serious  one.     The  entire  conception  of  re- 
ligion has  certainly  Iieen  deepened  by  him,  because 
his  mental  grasp  was  wide  and  comprehensive,  and 


his  thinking  bold,  aggi'cssive,  .searching,  and  at  the 
same  time  systematic.  Indeed,  he  molded  the  thought 
and  the  belief  <if  all  Christendom. 

Bcf<irc  the  authenticity  of  the  stoiy  of  the  .so-called 
conversion  of  Paul  is  investigated,  it  seems  proper 
to  consider  from  the  Jewish  |)oint  of  view  this  ques- 
tion: Why  did  Paul  find  it  necessary 

Jewish.       to  create  a  new  system  of  faith  for  the 

Prosely-  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  in  view  of 
tism  the  fact  that  the  .Synagogue  had  well- 

and  Paul,  nigh  two  centuries  before  o|)ened  its 
door  to  them  and,  with  the  help  of  the 
Hellenistic  literature,  had  ma<le  a  successful  propa- 
gauila,  as  even  the  Gospels  testify?  (Matt,  xxiii.  15; 
see  Schlirer,  "Gcsch."  3ded.,  iii".  103-13.5,  420-483; 
J.  B(!rua3-s,  "Gcsaramclte  /Vhhaiidluugcn,"  1885,  i. 
193-282,  ii.  71-80;  Berlholef,  "Die  Stellung  der 
Israeliten  und  Juden  /.u  den  Frcmdcn,"  1896,  pp.  257- 
802.)  Bertholet  (/.<■.  pj).  303-334;  but  see  ScliUrer, 
I.e.  i.  126)  and  others,  in  order  that  they  may  reserve 
the  claim  of  universsilily  for  Christianity,  deny  the 
existence  of  uncircumci-sed  proselytes  in  Judaism, 
and  misconstrue  iilain  Talmudic  and  other  state- 
ments referring  to  God-fearing  Gentiles  (lierlholet. 
I.e.  pp.  338-339);  whereas  the  very  doctrine  of  Paul 
concerning  the  universal  faith  of  Abraham  (Rom. 
iv.  3-18)  rests  u|)on  the  traditional  interpretation  of 
Gen.  xii.  3  (.see  Kucnen,  "Projihets  and  Prophecy  in 
Israel,"  ]ii>.  379,  457)  and  upon  the  traditional  view 
which  made  Aliraham  the  prototype  of  a  missionary 
bringing  the  heathen  world  under  the  wings  of  the 
Shekinah  (Gen.  R.  xxxix.,  with  reference  to  Gen. 
xii.  5;  see  AiiK.viiA.M ;  Judaism;  Puoski.vte).  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  only  the  Jewish  propaganda  work 
along  the  Mediterranean  S<'a  made  it  po.ssil)le  for 
Paul  and  his  associates  to  establish  Christianity 
among  the  Gentiles,  as  is  expressly  recorded  in  the 
Acts(x.  2;  xiii.  16,  26,  43,  .50;  xvi.  14;  xvii.  4,  17; 
xviii.  7);  and  it  is  exactly  from  such  synagogue 
manuals  for  proselytes  as  the  Didacmk  and  the  Di- 
DAsrAi.iA  that  the  etliical  teachings  in  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  and  of  Peter  were  derived  (see  Seeberg.  "Der 
Katechismus  der  Urchristenheif,"  1903,  jip.  1-44). 

The  answer  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  Jewish 
proselytism  had  the  .Jewish  nation  as  its  basis,  as  the 
names  "  ger  "  and  "  ger  tosliab  "  for  "  proselyte  "  indi- 
cate. The  proselyte  on  whom  the  Abrahamic  rite 
was  not  performed  remaiiie<l  an  outsider.  It  was, 
therefore,  highly  important  for  Paul  that  tho.se  who 
became  converted  to  tlic  Chuich  should  rank  equal- 
ly with  its  other  raeml)ers  and  that  every  mark 
of  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile  should  be 
wiped  out  in  the  new  slate  of  existence  in  which 
the  Chiistians  lived  in  anticipation.  The  predomi- 
nating [loint  of  view  of  the  Synagogue  was  the 
political  and  social  one;  that  of  the  Church,  the 
eschatological  one.  May  such  as  do  not  bear  the 
seal  of  Abraham's  covenant  ujion  their  flesh  or  do 
not  fulfil  the  whole  Law  be  admitted  into  the  con- 
gregation of  the  saints  waiting  for  the  world  of  res- 
urrection? This  was  the  cjucstion  at  issue  between 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  and  those  of  Paul ;  the  former 
adbei'ing  to  the  view  of  the  Essenes,  which  was  also 
that  of  Jesus;  the  latter  taking  an  independent  posi- 
tion that  started  not  from  the  J(^wish  but  from  the 
non-Jewish  standpoint.     Paul  fashioned  a  Christ  of 
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his  own,  a  church  of  his  own,  and  a  system  of  belief 
of  his  own;  and  because  there  were  many  niytlKj- 
logical  and  Gnostic  elements  in  his  theology  which 
appealed  more  to  the  non-Jew  than  to  the  Jew,  he 
won  the  heathen  world  to  his  belief. 

In  the  foreground  of  all  of  Paul's  teaching  stands 

his  peculiar  vision  of  Christ,  to  which  he  constantly 

refers  as  his  only  claim   and    title    to   apostleship 

(I  Cor.  ix.  1,  .\v.  8;  II  Cor.  .\ii.  1-7; 

Paul's        Phil.  iii.  9;  Gal.  i.  1,  13,  16,  on  which 

Christ.  see  below).  The  other  apostles  saw 
Jesus  in  the  flesh  ;  Paul  saw  him  when, 
in  a  .state  of  entraucement,  he  was  carriiul  into  para- 
dise to  the  third  heaven,  where  he  heard  "  unspeak- 
able words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  fora  man  to  utter  " 
(II  Cor.  .\ii.  2-4).  Evidently  this  picture  of  Christ 
must  have  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  his  mind 
before,  just  as  Met.\tkun  (Mitlira)  and  Akteriel  did 
in  the  minds  of  Jewish  mystics  (see  Anokloi.ogy; 
MKKK.\iiAii).  To  him  the  Messiah  was  the  son  of 
God  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  "the  image  of  God" 
(II  Cor.  iv.  4;  Col.  i.  15),  "the  heavenly  Adam"  (I 
Cor.  XV.  49;  similar  to  the  Philonic  or  cabalistic 
Ad.vm  K.\dmon),  the  mediator  between  God  and  the 
world  (I  Cor.  viii.  6),  "  the  tirst-born  of  all  creation, 
for  by  him  were  all  things  created"  (Col.  i.  15-17), 
identical  also  with  the  Holy  Spirit  manifested  in 
Israel's  history  (I  Cor.  x.  4;  II  Cor.  iii.  17;  comp. 
Wi.sdom  X.  l.-xii.  1;  Philo,  "  De  Eo  Quod  Deterius 
Potiori  lusidiari  Soleat,"  §  30;  see  also  Jew.  Encvc. 
X.  183b,  s.i'.  Pkeexistence  of  the  Messi.mi). 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  as  "the  king  of  glory"  (I 
Cor.  ii.  8),  as  ruler  of  the  powers  of  light  and  life 
eternal,  that  Christ  is  to  manifest  his  cosmic  power. 
He  has  to  annihilate  Satan  or  Belial,  the  ruler  of 
this  world  of  darkness  and  death,  with  all  his  hostsof 
evil,  physical  and  moral  (I  Cor.  xv.  24-'2C).  Paul's 
"gnosis"  (I  Cor.  viii.  1,  7;  II  Cor.  ii.  14;  I  Tim.  vi. 
20)  is  a  revival  of  Persian  dualism,  which  makes  of 
all  existence,  whether  physical,  mental,  or  sjiiritual, 
a  battle  between  light  and  darkne.ss  (I  Tliess.  v.  4-5; 
Eph.  V.  8-13;  Col.  i.  13),  between  flesh  and  spirit  (I 
Cor.  XV.  48;  Rom.  viii.  6-9),  between  corrujitionand 
life  everlasting  (I  Cor.  xv.  50,  53).  The  object  of 
the  Church  is  to  obtain  for  its  members  the  spirit, 
the  glory,  and  the  life  of  Christ,  its  "head,"  and  to 
liberate  them  from  the  servitude  of  and  allegiance 
to  the  flesh  and  the  powers  of  earth.  In  order  to 
become  participants  in  the  salvation  that  had  come 
and  the  resurrection  that  was  nigh,  the  .saints  were  to 
cast  olf  the  works  of  darkness  and  to  put  on  the 
armor  of  light,  the  breastplate  of  love,  and  the  liel- 
met  of  hope  (Rom.  xiii.  12;  II  Cor.  x.  4;  Kph.  vi. 
11;  I  Thess.  v.  8;  comp.  "Wisdom  v.  17-18;  Isa. 
lix.  17;  "the  weapons  of  light  of  the  i)eople  of 
Israel,"  Pesik.  R.  33  [ed.  Buber,  p.  1.54];  Targ. 
Yer.  to  Ex.  xxxiii.  4;  "the  men  of  the  shields" 
["ba'ale  teresin  "].  a  name  for  high-ranking  Gnos- 
tics, Ber.  271);  also  "the  vestiture  of  light"  in  Alan- 
(hean  lore,  "Jahrbuch  fur  Protestantischc  Theolo- 
gie,"  xviii.  575-576). 

How  then  can  this  world  of  perdition  and  evil, 
of  sin  and  death,  bo  overcome,  and  the  true  life  be 
attained  instead?  This  <|uestion,  which,  according 
to  a  Tahnudic  legend  (Tamid  32a),  Alexander  the 
Great  put  to  the  wise  men  of  the  South,  wasappareul- 
XI.— 6 


ly  the  one  uppermost  also  in  the  nund  of  Paul  (see 

Kabisch,"Die  Eschatologie  des  Paulus,"  1893);  and 

in  the  form  of  a  vision  of  the  crucilied 

The  Christ  the  answer  came  to  him  to  "die 

Crucified     in  order  to  live."     This  vision,  seen  in 

Messiah,  his  ecstatic  state,  was  to  him  more 
than  a  mere  reality ;  it  was  the  i)ledge 
("  'erabon"  of  the  resurrection  and  the  life  of  which 
he  was  in  quest.  Having  seen  "the  first-born  of 
the  resurrection"  (I  Cor.  xv.  20-24;  the  .Messiah  is 
called  "the  first-born"  also  in  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  28,  and  in  Ex.  R.  xix.  7),  he  felt  certain 
of  the  new  life  which  all  "the  sons  of  light"  were 
to  share.  No  .sooner  had  the  idea  taken  hold  of  him 
tliat  the  world  of  resurrection,  or  "  the  kingdom  of 
God,"  had  come,  or  would  come  with  the  speedy 
reappearance  of  the  Jlessiah,  than  he  would  invest 
with  liigher  powers  "the  elect  ones"  who  were  to 
participate  in  that  life  of  the  spirit.  There  can  be  no 
sin  or  sensual  passion  in  a  world  in  which  the  spirit 
rules.  Nor  is  there  need  of  any  law  in  a  realm 
where  men  live  as  angels  (comp.  "The  dead  is  free 
from  all  obligations  of  the  Law,"  Shab.  30a,  151b; 
Niddali  61b).  To  bring  back  the  state  of  paradise 
and  to  undo  the  sin  of  Adam,  the  work  of  the  serpent, 
which  brought  death  into  the  world — this  seems  to 
have  been  the  dream  of  Paul.  The  baptism  of  the 
Church,  to  which  .sinners  and  saints,  women  and 
men,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  alike  invited,  sug- 
gested to  him  the  putting  off  of  the  earthly  Adam 
and  the  putting  on  of  the  heavenly  Adam  (Rom. 
vi.).  He  was  certain  that  by  the  very  power  of 
their  faith,  which  performed  all  the  wonders  of  the 
spirit  in  the  Church  (I  Cor.  xii.,  xv.),  would  the  be- 
lievers in  Christ  at  the  time  of  his  reajipearance  be 
also  miraculously  lifted  to  the  clouds  and  trans- 
formed into  spiritual  bodies  for  the  life  <jf  the  resur- 
rection (I  Thess.  iv. ;  ICor.  xv. ;  Rom.  viii.).  Tiicse 
are  the  elements  of  Paul's  theology — a  system  of 
belief  which  endeavored  to  unite  all  men,  but  at  the 
expense  of  sound  reason  and  common  sense. 

There  is  possibly  a  historical  kernel  to  the  story 

related    in    the  Acts  (vii.   58-ix.    1-31,  xxii.   3-21, 

xxvi.  10-19),  that,  while  on  the  road  to  Damascus, 

commissioned  with  the  task  of  exterminating  the 

Christian   movement    antagonistic   to 

Paul's        tlie  Temple  and  the  Law  {ib.  vi.  13), 

Con-  Paul  had  a  vision  in  which  Jesus  ap- 

version.  pcared  to  him,  s;i_ving,  "Saul,  Saul, 
why  persecutest  thou  me?"  (comp.  I 
Sam.  xxvi.  18);  that  in  consequence  of  this  vision 
he  became,  with  the  aid  of  Auanais,  one  of  tlic 
Christian  seers,  "a  chosen  vessel  unto  me  [Christ), 
to  bear  my  name  before  the  Gentiles."  According 
to  the  Acts  (vii.  58;  ix.  2;  xxii.  5;  xxv.  1,  10-12), 
Paul  was  a  young  man  charged  by  the  Sanhedrin 
of  Jerusalem  with  the  execution  of  Stephen  and 
the  seizure  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  The  state- 
ment, however  (ih.  xxii.  8-9),  that,  being  a  zealous 
observer  of  the  law  of  the  Fathers.  "  he  pereecuted 
the  Church  unto  death,"  could  have  been  made  only 
at  a  time  when  it  was  no  longer  known  what  a  wide 
dilference  existed  between  the  Sadducean  high 
priests  and  elders,  who  had  a  vital  interest  in  quell- 
ing the  Christian  movement,  and  the  Pharisees,  wlio 
had  no  reason  for  condemning  to  death  either  Jesus 
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or  Stephen.  In  fact,  it  is  derived  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  (i.  13-14),  the  spuriousncss  of  whicli 
liiis  been  sliown  by  Biuno  Baur,  Stcck.  and  most 
convincingly  by  Friedrich  Maehliss  ("Die  Uuecht- 
heit  lies  Giilaterbriefs,"  1891).  The  same  is  the 
case  with  Phil.  iil.  5.  Acts  xxii.  17-18  speaks  of 
another  vision  which  Paul  had  while  in  the  Temple, 
in  which  Jesus  told  him  to  depart  from  Jerusalem 
an<l  go  with  Ins  gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  Evidently 
Paul  entertained  long  before  his  vision  those  no- 
tions of  the  Son  of  God  which  he  aflcrward  ex- 
pressed ;  but  the  identification  of  his  Gnostic  Christ 
with  the  crucified  Jesus  of  the  church  he  had 
formerly  antagonized  was  possibly  the  result  of 
a  mental  paroxysm  experienced  in  the  form  of 
visions. 

Whether  the  Hellenists  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  head 
of  whom  stood  Stephen,  Philip,  and  otiiers  named 
in  Acts  vii.  1-5,  exerted  an  influence  upon  Paul,  can 
not  be  ascertained:  that  Barnabas,  who  was  a  native 
of  Cyprus,  did,  may  be  assumed  with 
Barnabas  certainty.  lie  was  Paul's  older  com- 
and  Other  panion,  apparently  of  a  more  inipo- 
Hellenists.  sing  stature  (Acts  xiv.  12);  and,  ac- 
cording to  ib.  ix.  37,  he  introduced 
Paul  to  the  apostles  and  induced  him  (xi.  35)  to 
cooperate  with  him  in  the  church  of  Antioch.  The 
two  traveled  together  as  collectors  of  charity  for  the 
poor  of  the  Jerusalem  church  (ih.  xi.  30,  xv.  2;  see 
Aposti.e),  and  as  preacliers  of  the  gospel  (ih.  xiii. 
3,  7,  l;i,  14,  43,  40,  50;  xiv.  14,  20;  xv.  2,  12,  22,  35), 
Paul  soon  becoming  the  more  powerful  preacher. 
Finally,  on  account  of  dissensions,  iiroliably  of  a 
far  more  serious  nature  than  stated  either  in  Acts 
XV.  36-39  or  Gal.  ii.  13,  they  separated.  That  both 
Paid  and  Barnabas  held  views  diff<'rent  from  those 
of  the  other  apostles  may  be  learned  from  I  Cor.  ix. 
6.  Paul's  relation  to  Ai'OI.IjGS  also  was  apparently 
that  of  a  younger  colaborer  to  an  older  and  more 
learned  one  (I  Cor.  i.  10,  iii.  5-23,  xvi.  12). 

According   to  Acts   xiii.,   xiv.,   xvii.-xviii.    (see 
Jew.  Encvc.  ix.  253-254,  s.r.  New  Test.vment), 
Paul  began  working  along  the  traditional  Jewi.sh 
line   of  proselj'tizing  in  the  various 
His  synagogues  where  the  pro.selytes  of 

Missionary  the  gate  and  the  Jews  met;  and  only 
Travels.  because  he  failed  to  win  the  Jews  to 
his  views,  encountering  strong  oppo- 
sition and  persecution  from  them,  did  he  turn  to  the 
Gentile  world  after  he  had  agreed  at  a  convention 
with  the  apostlesat  Jeru.salem  to  admit  the  Gentiles 
into  the  Church  only  as  proselytes  of  the  gate,  that 
is,  after  their  acceptance  of  the  Noachian  laws  (Acts 
XV.  1-31).  This  presentation  of  Paul's  work  is, 
however,  lnc(mipatible  with  the  attitude  toward  the 
Jews  and  the  Law  taken  by  him  in  the  Epistles. 
Nor  can  any  historical  value  be  attached  to  the 
statement  in  Gal.  ii.  1-10  that,  by  an  agreement 
with  the  .seeming  pillars  of  the  Church,  the  work 
was  divided  between  Peter  and  Paul,  the  "  gospel 
of  circumcision "  being  committed  to  the  one, 
and  the  "  gospel  of  uncircumcision  "  to  the  other ;  as 
the  bitter  and  often  ferocious  attacks  against  both 
the  Jews  and  tlie  apostles  of  the  Juda'o-Christian 
Church  (in  Phil.  iii.  2  he  calls  them  "dogs")  would 
then  have  been  uncalled  for  and  unpardonable.     In 


reality  Paul  liad  little  more  than  the  name  of  apos- 
tle in  conunou  with  the  actual  disciples  of  Jesus. 
Ilis  field  of  work  was  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
among  the  Gentiles;  he  looked  for  a  virgin  soil 
wherein  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  gospel ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  throughout  Greece,  Mace- 
donia, and  Asia  Minor  churches  in  which  there  were 
"  neitlicr  Jews  nor  Gentiles,"  but  Christians  who  ad- 
dressed each  other  as  "brethren  "  or  "saints."  Re- 
garding his  great  missionary  journeys  as  described 
in  the  Acts  after  older  documents,  see  Jew.  Encyc. 
I.e.  pp.  252-254.  As  to  the  chronology,  much  reli- 
ance can  not  he  placed  either  on  Gal.  i.  17-ii.  3  or 
on  the  Acts  with  its  contradictory  statements. 

From  II  Cor.  xi.  24-33  (conip.  ih.  vi.  4;  I  Cor.  iv. 
11)  it  may  \h\  learned  that  his  missionary  work  was 
beset  with  uncommon  hardsldjis.  He  labored  hard 
day  and  night  asa  tent-maker  for  a  livelihood  (Acts 
xv'iii.  3;  IThess.  ii.  9;  II  Thess.  iii.  8;  I  Cor.  iv. 
12,  ix.  6-18).  He  says  (II  Cor.  ix.)  that  more 
frequently  than  any  other  apostle  he  was  impris- 
oned, jiunished  with  stripes,  and  in  peril  of  death 
on  land  and  sea;  live  times  he  received  the  thirty- 
nine  stripes  in  the  synagogue,  obviously  for  some 
public  transgression  of  the  Law  (Dent.  xxv.  3); 
three  times  was  he  beaten  with  rods,  probably  by 
the  city  magistrates  (comp.  Acts  xvi.  22);  once  he 
was  stoned  by  the  people;  and  thrice  he  suffered 
shipwreck,  lieing  in  the  water  a  night  and  a  day. 
In  Damascus  he  was  imprisoned  by  King  Aretas  at 
the  instigation,  not  of  the  Jews,  as  is  stated  by 
modern  historians,  but  of  tlie  Jerusalem  authorities; 
and  he  escaped  through  being  let  down  in  a  basket 
from  a  window  (II  Cor.  xi.  24-32;  comp.  Acts 
xxvii.  41).  He  was  besides  this  constantly  troubled 
with  his  disease,  which  often  made  him  "groan" 
for  deliverance  (I  The.ss.  ii.  2,  19-iii.  1 ;  II  Cor.  i. 
8-10,  iv.  7-v.  5,  xii.  7;  Gal.  iv.  14). 

Corinth  and  Ephesus,  the  two  great  centers  of 
commerce,  with  their  strangely  mixed  and  turbu- 
lent as  well  as  immoral  populatiim,  offered  to  Paul 
a  large  field  for  his  missionary  work;  and,  because 
the  Jews  there  were  few  and  had  little  influence, 
he  had  free  scope  and  am]ile  oppor- 
In  Greece,  tunity  to  build  up  a  church  according 
to  his  plans.  He  was  greatly  aided 
therein  by  the  Roman  protection  which  lie  enjoyed 
(.\cts  xviii.  12-17,  xix.  3.5-40).  Yet  as  long  as  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  was  in  his  way  he  foimd  lit- 
tle comfort  and  satisfaction  in  his  achievements, 
though  he  proudly  recounted  the  successes  which 
marked  his  journeys  throughout  the  lands.  It  was 
to  Rome  that  his  efforts  gravitated.  Not  Athens, 
whose  wisdom  he  decried  as  "folly"  (I  Cor.  i.  17- 
24),  but  Rome's  imperial  city,  whose  adnduistrative 
system  \u'  had  learned  to  admire,  attracted  and  fas- 
cinated his  mind  by  its  world-wide  horizon  and 
power.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  worked 
for  a  church  with  its  world-center  in  Rome  instead 
of  in  Jerusalem.  A  prisoner  in  the  years  61-63 
(Phil.  i.  7,  16),  and  jirobably  also  a  martyr  at  Rome, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  world-dominion  of 
jiagan  Christianity.  (For  further  biographical  de- 
tails, which  form  the  subject  of  much  dispute 
among  Christians,  butare  of  no  special  interest  for 
Jewish  readers,  see  the  article  "Paul  "in  Ilauck, 
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"Rcal-EiKyc,"  in  Hastings,  "Diet.  Bible, "and  simi- 
lar works.) 

In  orilur  to  understand  fully  the  organization  and 
scope  of  the  Churr-h   as   majipeil   out  by  Paul  in 

his  Epistles,  a  comparison  thereof 
Paul's  with  the  organization  and  the  work 
Church  of  the  Sj'nagogue,  including  the  Es- 
versus  the  sene  community,  seems  (|uite  proper. 
Syna-  Each  Jewish  community  when  organ- 
g'Ogue.        ized  as  a  congregation  possessed  in, 

or  together  with,  its  synagogue  an 
institution  (1)  for  common  worshii),  (2)  for  the  in- 
struction of  young  and  okl  in  the  Torah,  and  (3)  for 
systematic  charily  and  benevolence.  This  tliri'cfold 
work  was  as  a  rule  placed  in  charge  of  men  of  high 
social  standing,  prominent  both  in  learning  and  in 
piety.  The  degree  of  knowledge  and  of  scrupu- 
lousness in  the  observance  of  the  Torah  determined 
the  rank  of  the  members  of  the  Synagogue. 
Aincnig  the  members  of  the  Essence  brotherhood 
(.very-day  life  with  its  common  meals  came  under 
special  rules  of  sanctity,  as  did  tlieir  prayers  and 
their  charities  as  well  as  their  visits  to  the  sick,  the 
Holy  Spirit  being  especially  invoked  by  them  as  a 
divine  factor,  preparing  them  also  for  the  Messianic 
kingdom  of  which  they  lived  in  expectation  (sec 
EssiiNEs).  The  Christian  Church,  in  adopting  the 
name  and  form  of  the  Essene  Church  {'¥.KK7.>iaia  ;  see 
CoNGUiiCi.\TiON),  lent  to  both  the  bath  (see  B.\r- 
TISM)  and  the  communion  meals  (see  Ao.vpe)  a  new 
character.  Paul,  the  Hellenist,  however,  know- 
ingly or  luiknowingly,  seems  to  liave  taken  the 
lieatlien  cult  associations  as  his  pattern  while  intro- 
ducing new  features  into  the  Church  (see  Anrich, 
"Das  Antike  Mysterienwcsen  in  Seinem  Einflnss 
auf  das  Cliristenthum,"  1894;  Wolibermin,  "  Ue- 
ligionsgescbichtliche  Sttidien  zur  Frage  der  Beein- 
llussnng  des  Urchristenthums  Durch  das  Antike 
Mystciienwesen,"  1896,  p.  \T>Z;  Hatch.  "Intluence 
of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Cliristian 
Church,"  1890,  pp.   281-296;   Cuniout,  "Die  Mys- 

terien  des  Mithra,  Deutsch  von  Oeh- 

Influence     rich,"  1903,  pp.   101,   118-119;    Anz, 

of  the        "  Ursprung  des  Gnosticismus."  1897, 

Greek        pp.  98-107;  Reizen.stein  and  Kabisch, 

Mysteries.    I.e.).     To  him  baptism  is  no  longer 

a  symbolic  rite  suggestive  of  purifi- 
cation or  regeneration,  as  in  Jewish  and  Jud.To- 
Christian  circles  (see  B.^ptis.m),  but  a  mystic 
rite  by  which  the  person  that  enters  the  water  and 
emerges  again  nnilergoesan  actual  transformation, 
dying  witb  Christ  to  the  world  of  flesh  and  sin,  and 
rising  with  him  to  the  world  of  the  spirit,  i\\v.  new 
life  of  the  resurrection  (  Kom.  vi.  1-10). 

SlUl  more  is  the  partaking  of  the  bread  and  the 
wine  of  the  communion  meal,  the  so-calU'd  "L(U'd's 
Supiicr,"  rendered  the  meansof  a  mystic  union  with 
Christ,  "a  )iarticipation  in  his  blood  an<l  body." 
exactly  as  was  the  Mithraic  meal  a  real  participa- 
tion in  the  blood  and  bo<ly  of  Mithra  (see  Cuinont. 
I.e.).  To  Paul,  the  Holy  Spirit  itself  is  not  an  etli- 
ical  but  a  magic  power  tbat  w.irks  sanctilication 
and  salvation.  It  is  a  mystic  substance  permeating 
the  Church  as  a  d_ynamic  force,  rendering  all  the 
members  saints,  and  pouring  forth  its  graces  in  the 
various  gifts,  such  as  those  of  prophesying,  speaking 


in  tongues,  and  interpreting  voices,  and  others  dis- 
idayed  in  teaching  and  in  the  administration  of 
charity  and  similar  Church  functions  (Rom.  xii. 
•1-8;  I  Cor.  xii.,  xiv.  ;  see  Kabisch,  I.e.  pp.  261-281). 
The  Church  forms  "the  body  of  Christ"  not  in  a 
figurative  sense,  but  through  the  same  mystic  actu- 
ality as  that  by  which  the  participants  of  heathen 
cults  become,  through  their  m_vsteries  or  sacraments, 
parts  of  their  deities.  Such  is  the  expressed  view 
of  Paul  when  he  contrasts  the  "table  of  Christ" 
with  the  "table  of  the  demons"  (I  Cor.  x.  20-21). 
While  Paul  borrows  from  the  Jewi.sh  propaganda 
literature,  especially  the  Sibyllines,  the  idea  of  the 
divine  wrath  striking  especially  those  that  commit 
the  capital  sins  of  idolatry  and  incest  (fornication) 
and  acts  of  violence  or  fraudulence  (Rom.  i.  18-32; 
I  Thess.  iv.  5),  and  while  he  accordingly  wishes 
the  heathen  to  turn  from  their  idols  to  God,  with  de- 
sire of  being  stived  by  His  son  (I  Thess.  i.  9-10),  his 
Church  has  by  no  means  the  moral  perfection  of  the 
human  race  for  its  aim  and  end,  as  has  Judaism. 
Salvation  alone,  that  is,  redemption  from  a  world  of 
jjerdition  and  sin,  the  attainment  of  a  life  of  incor- 
riiption,  is  the  object;  yet  this  is  the  privilege  only 
of  those  chosen  and  predestined  "to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  His  [God'.s]  son  "  (Rom.  viii.  28-30). 
It  is  accordingly  not  per.sonal  merit  nor  the  greater 
moral  effort  that  secures  salvation,  but  some  arbi- 
trary act  of  divine  grace  which  justilies  one  class 
of  men  and  condemns  the  other  ((V*.  ix.).  It  is  not 
righteousness,  nor  even  faith — in  the  Jewish  sense 
of  perfect  trust  in  the  all-loving  and  all-forgiving 
God  and  Father — which  leads  to  salvation,  but  faith 
in  the  atoidng  power  of  Christ's  death,  which  in 
some  mystic  or  judicial  manner  justifies  the  unde- 
serving (Rom.  iii.  22,  iv.,  v. :  comp.  F.mtii;  for  the 
mystic  conception  of  faith,  ir/dr/f,  in  Hellenism 
alongside  of  gnosis,  see  Heizenstein,  I.e.  pp.  l.")8-lo9). 
Heathen  as  is  the  conception  of  a  church  securing 
a  mystic  miion  with  the  Deity  by  means  of  sacra- 
mental rites,  ecpially  pagan  is  Paid's 

The  Mys-  conception  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
tery  of       While  he  accepts  the  Jndico-Christian 

the  Cross,  view  of  the  atoning  power  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  as  the  suffering  Mes- 
siah (Rom.  iii.  25,  viii.  3 1,  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
as  the  son  of  God  assumes  for  him  at  the  very  be- 
giiming  the  character  of  a  mystery  revealed  to  him, 
"a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews  and  folly  to  the 
Greeks"  (I  Cor.  i.  23-ii.  2.  ii.  7-10).  It  is  to  him 
a  cosmic  act  by  which  (Jod  becomes  reconciled  to 
Himself.  God  sent  "his  own  son  in  the  likeness  <if 
sinfid  llesii  "  in  order  to  have  His  wrath  appeased 
by  his  death.  "He  spared  not  bis  own  Son.  but 
delivered  him  up,"  so  that  by  his  blood  all  men 
might  be  saved  (Hom.  v.  8;  viii.  3,  32).  To  a  Jew- 
ish mind  trained  by  rabbinical  acumen  this  is  not 
pure  monotheistic,  but  mythological,  thiidiing. 
Paul's  "Son  of  God  "  is.  far  more  than  the  Logos  of 
Pliilo.  an  infringement  of  the  absolute  tinity  of 
God.  While  the  predicate  "God"  ajiplied  to  him  in 
Titus  ii.  13  may  be  put  to  the  account  of  Paul's 
school  rather  than  to  his  own,  throughout  ail  the 
Epistles  a  share  in  the  divinity  is  ascribed  to  Jesus 
in  such  a  maimer  as  to  detract  from  the  glory  of 
God.     He  is,  or  is  expected  to  be,  called  upon  as 
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•'(he  Lord"  (I  Cor.  i.  2;  Uom.x.13;  Phil.  ii.  10-11). 
Only  the  pagan  idea  of  tlie  "  man-God  "  or  "  the  sec- 
ond God,"  the  world's  artilioer.  and  "son  of  God" 
(in  Plato,  in  the  Hermes  Tot  literature  as  shown  by 
Ueizenstcin,  I.e.),  or  the  idea  of  a  king  of  light  de- 
scending to  Hades,  as  in  the  Mand;ean- Babylonian 
literature  (Brandt,  "  Die  Mandiiiselie  Religion,"  1889, 
pp.  151-156),  could  have  suggested  to  Paul  the  con- 
ception of  a  God  who  surrenders  the  riches  of  di- 
vinity and  descends  to  the  poverty  of  earthly  life  in 
order  to  become  a  savior  of  the  human  race  (I  Cor. 
XV.  28,  with  ref.  to  Ps.  viii.  6-7;  Phil.  ii.  6-10). 
Only  from  Alexandrian  Gnosticism,  or,  as  Reizen- 
stein  {i.e.  pp.  35-26;  comp.  pp.  378,  285)  convin- 
cingly shows,  oidy  from  pagan  pantheism,  could  he 
have  derived  the  idea  of  the  "pleronia,"  "the  ful- 
ness" of  the  Godhead  il  welling  in  Clirist  as  the  head 
of  all  principality  and  power,  as  him  who  is  before 
all  things  and  in  whom  all  things  consist  (Col.  i.  15- 
19,  ii.  9). 

Paul's  attitude  toward  the  Law  was  by  no  means 
hostile  from  the  beginning  or  on  jjriuciple,  as  the 
interpolated  Ei)istle  to  the  Romans  and  the  spurious 
one  to  the  Galatiaus  represent  it.     Neither  is  it  the 
legalistic  (nomistic)  character  of  Pharisaic  Judaism 
which  he  militates  against,  as  Jesus 
Paul's        in  the  Gospels  is  represented  as  doing ; 
Opposition   nor  was  he  prompted  by  the  desire 
to  to  discriminate  between  the  ccrenio- 

tlie  Law.  uial  and  the  moral  laws  in  order  to 
accentuate  the  spiritual  side  of  relig- 
ion. Still  less  was  he  prompted  liy  that  allegorizing 
metliodof  which  Pliilo  ("  De  Migratione  Abrahami," 
^  16)  speaks  as  having  led  many  to  the  disregard 
of  certain  ceremonial  laws,  such  as  circumcision  (M. 
Friedliinder,  "ZurEntstehuugsgeschichtedesChris- 
tenthums,"  pp.  149,  163,  Vienna,  1894).  All  such 
interpretations  fail  to  account  for  Paul's  denuncia- 
tion of  all  law,  moral  as  well  as  ceremonial,  as  an 
intrinsic  evil  (Ilausrath,  "Neute.stamentliche  Zeit- 
geschichte,"  2d  ed.,  iii.  14).  According  to  his  argu- 
ments (Hom.  iii.  20,  iv.  15,  vii.-viii.),  it  is  the  Law 
that  begets  sin  and  works  wrath,  because  with- 
out the  Law  there  is  no  transgression.  "  I  had  not 
known  lust,  except  the  Law  had  said.  Thou  slialt 
not  covet "  (ib.  vii.  7).  He  has  no  faith  in  the  moral 
power  of  man:  "I  know  that  in  me  (that  Is,  in  my 
flesh)  dwelleth  no  good  thing"  (ib.  vii.  18).  Wiuit 
lie  is  aiming  at  is  that  state  in  which  the  sinfulness 
of  the  flesh  is  entirel)"  overcome  by  the  spirit  of 
Christ  who  is  "the  end  of  the  Law  "  (ib.  x.  4),  be- 
cause he  is  the  beginning  of  the  resurrection.  For 
Paul,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  meant  to  be 
above  the  Law,  and  to  serve  in  the  newness  of  the 
siiirit  under  a  higher  law  (ib.  vii.  4-6,  25).  For  in 
Christ,  that  is,  liy  the  acceptance  of  the  belief  that 
with  him  the  world  of  resurrection  has  begun,  man 
has  become  "a  new  creature:  the  old  things  are 
passed  away  ...  all  things  have  become  new"  (II 
Cor.  V.  17).  For  Paul,  tlie  world  is  doomed:  it  is 
flesh  beset  by  sin  and  altogether  of  the  evil  one; 
hence  home,  family  life,  worldly  wisdom,  all  earthly 
enjoyment  are  of  no  account,  as  they  belong  to  n 
world  which  passes  away  (I  Cor.  vii.  31).  Having 
at  first  only  the  heathen  in  view,  Paul  claims  the 
members  of  the   Church   for   Christ;    hence  their 


bodies  must  be  consecrated  to  him  and  not  given  to 
fornication  (ib.  vi.  15).  In  fact,  they  ought  to  live 
in  celibacy  ;  and  only  on  account  of  Satan's  tempta- 
tion to  lust  are  they  allowed  to  marry  (ib.  vi.  18- 
vii.  8).  As  regard.s  eating  and  drinking,  especially 
of  offerings  to  idols,  which  were  prohibited  to  the 
pro.selyte  of  the  gate  by  the  early  Christians  as  well 
as  by  the  Jews  (comp.  Acts  xv.  29),  Paul  takes  the 
singular  position  that  the  Gnostics,  those  who  pos- 
sess the  higher  knowledge  ("gnosis";  I  Cor.  viii. 
1,  xiii.  3,  xiv.  6;  II  Cor.  iv.  6;  comp.  Reizenstein, 
I.e.  p.  158),  are  "the  strong  ones"  who  care  not  for 
clean  and  unclean  things  and  similar  ritualistic  dis- 
tinctions (Rom.  xiv.  1-23;  I  Cor.  viii.  1-13).  Only 
those  that  are  "weak  in  faith"  do  care;  and  their 
.scruples  should  be  heeded  by  the  others.  The 
Gnostic  principle  enunciated  by  Porphyrins  ("  De 
Abstinentia,"  i.  42),  "Food  that  enters  the  body  can 
as  little  defile  free  man  as  any  imjiurity  cast  into 
the  .sea  can  contaminate  the  ocean,  the  deep  foun- 
tain of  purity"  (comp.  Matt.  xv.  11).  lias  in  Patd's 
system  an  esehatological  character;  "The  kingdom 
of  God  is  not  eating  and  drinking,  but  righteousness 
and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Rom.  xiv. 
17;  comp.  Ber.  17a;  Jew.  E.ncvc.  v.  218,  s.r.  Es- 
cirATOLOGY).  Ashestated  in  ICor.  ix.  20-22;  "And 
unto  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  tliat  I  nnght  gain 
the  Jews;  to  them  that  are  imder  the  law,  as  under 
the  law,  that  I  might  gain  them  that  are  under  the 
law;  to  them  that  are  without  law,  as  without  law 
(being  not  without  law  to  God.  but  under  the  law 
to  Christ),  that  I  might  gain  them  that  are  without 
law.  To  the  weak  became  I  as  weak,  that  I  might 
gain  the  weak :  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
I  nnght  by  all  means  save  some." 

The  original  attitude  of  Paul  to  the  Law  was 
accordingly  not  that  of  opposition  as  represented  in 
Romans  and  especially  in  Galatians,  but  that  of  a 
claimed  transcendency.  He  desired  "the  strong 
ones"  to  do  without  the  Law  as  "schoolmaster" 
(Gal.  iii.  24).  The  Law  made  men  servants:  Christ 
rendered  them  "sons  of  God."  Thatis,  theirnature 
was  transformed  into  an  angelic,  if  not  altogetlier 
divine,  one  (Rom.  viii.  14-29;  I  Cor.  vi.  1-3). 

Only  in  admitting  the  heathen  into  his  church  did 
he  follow  the  traditional  Jewish  practise  of  empha- 
sizing at  the  initiation  of  proselytes 

Law  for  "the  law  of  God,"  consisting  in  "Love 
the  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  taken  from 

Proselyte.  Lev.  xix.  18  (Rom.  xiii.  8-10  contains 
no  allusion  to  Jesus'  teaching).  Also 
in  the  mode  of  preparing  the  proselyte — by  specify- 
ing to  him  the  mandatory  and  prohibitive  com- 
mandments in  the  form  of  a  catalogue  of  virtues  or 
duties  and  a  catalogue  of  sins,  making  him  promise 
to  practise  the  former,  and,  in  the  form  of  a 
"  widdui"  (confession  of  sins),  to  avoid  the  latter — 
Patd  and  his  scliool  followed,  in  common  with  all 
the  other  apostles,  the  traditional  custom,  as  may  be 
learned  from  I  Thess.  iv.  1-10;  Col.  iii.  5-14;  Rom. 
i.  29  (comp.  J.  Rendel  Harris,  "The  Teaching  of 
the  Apostles."  1887,  pp.  82-84;  Gal.  v.  13-23, 
copied  from  Rom.  I.e. ;  so  also  Eph.  ii.-vi. ;  I  Peter 
ii.-iii.;  I  John  iii.-iv. ;  Heb.  xiii.;  see  Seeberg, 
"  Der  Katechismus  der  Urchristenheit,"  1903.  pp. 
9-22.  and  Did.^che).     A  compari.son  of  the  "  Didas- 
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caliii  "  with  Paul's  various  admonitions  in  the  Epis- 
tles likewise  shows  how  much  he  was  imiebted  to 
Essenc  teachings  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  iv.  588-o90,  ».f. 
DiDASCALiA.  where  it  is  shown  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances that  the  priority  rests  with  the  Jewish  "Di- 
()ascalia"an(l  not.  as  is  generally  believed,  with  Paul). 
Also  "turning  from  darkness  to  light"  (I  Tliess.  v. 
4-9;  Hom.  .\iii.  12;  Eph.  v.  7-11 ;  and  elsewhere)  is 
an  expression  borrowed  from  Jewish  usage  in  re 
gard  to  proselytes  who  "come  over  from  the  false- 
hood of  idolatry  to  the  truth  of  monotheism  "  (see 
Philo,  "  De  Mouarchia."  i.  7;  i'iem.  "  I)e  Paniteu- 
tia,"  g§  1-2;  comp.  "Epistle  of  Barnabas,"  xi.\.  1- 
.\x.  1).  It  is  rather  difficult  to  reconcili' these  moral 
injunctions  with  the  Pauline  notion  that,  since  law 
begets  sin.  there  should  be  no  law  ruling  the  )nem- 
bersof  the  (^liurch.  It  appears,  however,  that  Paul 
used  fre(|uently  the  Gnostic  term  Tc}.tiot:  =  "  perfect," 
•'mature"  (I  fhe.ss.  v.  4,  10;  Phil.  iii.  12,  15;  I  Cor. 
ii.  0.  .\iii.  12  e(  set/.,  xiv.  20;  Eph.  iv.  13;  Col.  i.  28). 
This  term,  taken  from  Grecian  mj'steries  (see  Light- 
foot,  "Epistles  to  the  Colossians,"  ad  lor.),  and  used 
also  in  Wisdom  iv.  13.  ix.  6,  suggested  an  asceticism 
which  in  some  circles  of  saints  led  to  the  uiiscxing 
of  man  for  the  sake  of  fleeing  from  lust  (Wisdom  iii. 
13-14;  Philo,  "DeEoQuod  Detenus  Potiori  Insi- 
diatur,"  §  48;  Matt.  xix.  12;  see  Conj-beare,  I.e.  p. 
24).  For  Paul,  then,  the  Christian's  aim  was  to  be 
mature  and  ready  for  the  day  when  all  would  be 
"caught  up  in  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the 
air"  ami  hi'  with  Him  forever  (I  Thess.  iv.  l(i-17). 
To  be  witli  Clirist,  "  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness 
of  tlie  Godhead,"  is  to  become  so  "complete  "  as  to 
be  above  the  rule  of  heavenly  bodies,  above  the 
"tradition  of  men."  above  statutes  regarding  cir- 
cumcision, meat  an<l  drink,  holy  days,  new  moon, 
and  Sabbath,  all  of  which  are  but  "a  shadow  of 
the  things  to  come  "  ;  it  is  to  be  dead  to  the  world 
and  all  things  of  the  earth,  to  mortify  the  members 
of  the  Mesh,  to  "put  off  the  old  man  "  with  his  deeds 
and  passions,  and  put  on  the  new  man  who  is  ever 
renewed  for  the  highest  knowledge  of  God  (gnosis), 
so  that  there  is  "neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circum- 
cision noruncircumcision.  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond 
nor  free,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all  "  (Col.  ii.  9-iii. 
11;  comp.  I  Cor.  v.  7:  "Purge  out  therefore  the 
old  leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new  lump  "). 

Far  then  from  making  antagonism  to  the  Law  the 

starting-point  of  his  apostolic  activity,  asunder  the 

influence  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  assumed 

b}'  almost  all  Christian   theologians. 

Conflict      except  the  so-called  Dutch  school  of 
with  Juda-  critics  (see  Cheyne  and  Black,  "Encyc. 

ism  and  Bibl."*. r.  "Paul  and  Romans,  Epis- 
the  Law.  tie  to  the  "),  there  is  intrinsic  evidence 
that  Paul's liostile attitude  to  both  the 
Law  and  the  Jews  was  the  result  of  his  conflicts 
with  the  latter  and  with  the  other  apostles.  There 
is  no  bitter  hostility  or  antagonism  to  tin-  Law  no- 
ticeable in  I  Thessalonians  (ii.  14b-16  is  a  late  inter- 
polation referring  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple), 
Colossians.  I  Corinthians  (xv.  .">6  is  obviously  inter- 
polated), or  II  Corinthians  (where  iii.  6-iv.  4.  on 
closer  analysis,  also  proves  to  be  a  late  addition  dis- 
turbing the  context);  and  so  little  opposition  to  the 
L;iwdoes  Paul  show  in  those  epistles  first  addressed 


to  the  Gentiles,  that  in  I  Cor.  xiv.  21  he  quotes  as 
the  "law" — that  is,  Torah  in  the  sense  of  Revela- 
tion— a  passage  from  Isa.  xxviii.  11.  whereas  he 
avoids  the  term  "  law  "  (ro/iof)  elsewhere,  declaring 
all  statutes  to  be  worthless  human  teaching  (Col. 
ii.  22). 

His  antiuomian  theology  is  chiefly  set  forth  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  many  parts  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  the  product  of  the  second-century  Church 
with  its  tierce  hatred  of  the  Jew,  e.g., 

Antino-      such  passages  as  ii.   21-24,  charging 

mianism     the  Jews  with  theft,  adultery,  sacri 
and  Jew-     lege,  and  blasphemy,  or  ix.  22  and  xi. 

Hatred.  28  (comp.  iii.  2).  The  underlying  mo- 
tive of  Paul — the  tearing  down  of  the 
partition-wall  between  Jew  and  Gentile — is  best  ex 
pressed  in  Eph.  ii.  14-22,  where  it  is  declared  that 
the  latter  are  no  longer  "gerim"  and  "toshabim" 
(A.  'V.  " strangers "  and  "foreigners"),  but  "fellow 
citizens  with  the  saints"  of  the  Church  and  fully 
equal  members  "of  the  household  of  God."  In  order 
to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  argues  that  just  as  lit- 
tle as  the  heathen  escapes  the  wrath  of  God,  owing 
to  the  horrible  sins  he  is  urged  to  commit  by  his 
clinging  to  his  idols,  so  little  can  the  Jew  escape  by 
his  Law,  because  "the  law  worketh  sin  and  wrath  " 
(Rom.  iv.  1.5).  Instead,  indeed,  of  removing  the 
germ  of  death  brought  into  the  world  by  Adam,  the 
Law  was  given  only  to  increase  sin  and  to  make  all 
the  greater  the  need  of  divine  mercy  which  was  to 
come  through  Christ,  the  new  Adam  (ih.  v.  l.i-20). 
By  further  twisting  the  Biblical  words  taken  from 
Gen.  XV.  6,  which  he  interprets  as  signifying  that 
Abraham's  faith  became  a  saving  power  to  him,  and 
from  Gen.  xvii.  5,  which  he  takes  as  signifying  that 
Abraham  was  to  be  the  fatherof  the  Gentiles  instead 
of  nations,  he  argues  that  the  saving  grace  of  God 
lies  in  faith  (that  is,  blind  belief)  and  not  in  the 
woiks  of  the  Law.  And  so  he  declares  faith  in 
Jesus'  atoning  death  to  be  the  means  of  justificaticm 
and  salvation,  and  not  the  Law,  which  demands 
servitude,  whereas  the  spirit  of  Christ  makes  men 
children  of  God  (Rom.  iv.-viii.).  The  Pauline  Jew- 
hatred  was  ever  more  intensified  (see  ih.  ix.-xi.,  and 
comp.  ix.  31) — which  is  clear  evidence  of  a  later 
origin — and  culminates  in  Gal.  iii.,  where,  besides 
the  repetition  of  the  argument  from  Gen.  xv.  G  and 
xvii.  5.  the  Law  is  declared,  with  reference  to  D(  iit 
xxviii.  20  and  Hab.  ii.  4  (comp.  Rom.  i.  17).  to  be 
a  curse  from  which  the  crucified  Christ — himself 
"a  curse"  according  to  the  Law  (Diiit.  xxi.  23; 
probably  an  argument  taken  up  from  controversies 
with  the  Jews) — was  to  redeem  the  believer.  An- 
other sophistic  argimicnt  against  the  Law,  furnished 
in  Gal.  iii.  19-24,  and  often  repeated  in  the  second 
century  (Heb.  ii.  2;  Acts  vii.  38,  53;  Aristides, 
"Apohigia."  xiv.  4),  is  that  the  Law  was  received 
by  Moses  as  mediator  from  the  angels  -a  qraint  no- 
tion ba.sed  upon  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.  LX.K.  ;  comp  Jo- 
sephus,  "Ant."  xv.  ,5,  vJ3 — and  that  it  is  not  the  law 
of  God,  which  is  a  life-giving  law  of  righteousness. 
Furthermore  the  laws  of  the  Jewsand  the  idolatrous 
practises  of  the  heathen  are  placed  equally  low  as 
mere  servitude  of  "  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements" 
(=  "planets";  Gal.  iv.  8-11).  whereas  those  that 
have  put  on  Christ  by  baptism  have  risen  above  all 
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distinctions  of  race,  of  class,  and  of  sex,  and  have  be- 
come cliildren  of  God  and  heirs  of  Abriiliam  (ih.  iii. 
26-29;  wliat  is  meant  bj-  tlie  words  "Tliere  shall  be 
neither  male  nor  female  "  in  verse  28  may  be  learned 
from  Gal.  v.  12,  where  eunuchism  is  advised ;  see 
B.  Weiss's  note  ad  he). 

The  Pauline  school  writing  under  Paul's  name, 
but  scarcely  Paul  himself,  worked  out  the  theory, 
based  upon  .ler.  xxxi.  30-31,  that  the 
The  Old      Church  of  Christ  represents  the  new 
Testament  covenant  (sec  Covenant;  Nkw  Tes 
and  TAMENT)  in  place  of  the  old  (Rom,  xi. 

the  New.  27;  Gal.  iv.  24;  Heb.  viii.  6-13,  ix. 
IS-x.  17;  and,  following  these  pas- 
sages, I  Cor.  xi.  23-28).  Similarly  the  interpolator 
of  II  Cor.  iii.  6-iv.  4,  in  connection  with  ih.  iii.  3, 
contrasts  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New :  the 
former  by  the  letter  of  the  Law  olTering  but  damna- 
tion and  death  because  "the  veil  of  Moses"  is  upon 
it,  preventing  God's  glory  from  being  seen;  the 
latter  being  the  life-giving  spirit  ollering  righteous- 
ness, that  is,  justification,  and  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  (gnosis)  of  the  glory  of  God  as  rcHcctcd 
.  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  superfluous  to 
state  that  this  Gnostic  conception  of  the  spirit  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sound  religious  principle 
often  quoted  from  I  Cor.  iii.  6:  "The  letter  killeth, 
but  the  spirit  giveth  life."  The  privilege  of  seeing 
God's  glory  as  Moses  did  face  to  face  through  a 
bright  mirror  held  out  in  I  Cor.  xiii.  12  (comp.  Suk, 
45b;  Lev.  U.  i.  14)  to  the  saints  in  the  future  is 
claimed  in  II  Cor.  iii.  18  and  iv.  4  as  a  power  in  the 
actual  possession  of  tli<'  Christian  believer.  The 
highest  hope  of  man  is  regarded  as  realized  by  the 
writer,  who  looks  forward  to  the  heavenly  liabita- 
tion  as  a  release  from  the  earthly  tabernacle  (II 
Cor.  v.  1-8). 

This  unhealthy  view  of  life  maintained  by  Paul 
and  his  immediate  followers  was,  however,  changed 
by  the  Church  the  moment  her  organ- 
Spurious  ization  extended  over  the  world. 
Writing's  Some  epistles  were  written  in  the 
Ascribed  to  name  of  Paul  with  the  view  of  estab- 
Paul.  lishing  more  friendly  relations  to  soci- 
ety and  government  than  Paul  and 
the  early  Christians  had  maintained.  While  Paul 
warns  his  eluirch-members  not  to  bring  mutters  of 
dispute  before  "the  unjust,"  by  which  term  he 
means  the  Gentiles  (I  Cor.  vi.  1;  comp.  Jew. 
Enctc.  iv.  590).  these  very  heathen  powers  of  Home 
are  elsewhere  praised  as  the  ministers  of  God  and 
His  avengers  of  wrong  (Rom.  xiii.  1-7);  and  while 
in  I  Cor.  xi.  5  women  are  permitted  to  prophesy 
and  to  pray  aloud  in  the  church  provided  they 
have  their  heads  covered,  a  later  chapter,  obviously 
interpolated,  states.  "  Let  your  women  keep  silence 
in  the  churches"  {ib.  xiv,  34).  So  celibacy  ()'*.  vii. 
1-8)  is  declared  to  be  tlie  preferable  state,  and  mar- 
riage is  allowed  only  for  the  sake  of  preventing  for- 
nication (Eph.  V.  21-33),  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
elsewhere  marriage  is  enjoined  and  declared  to  be  a 
mystery  or  sacrament  symbolizing  the  relation  of 
the  Church  as  the  bride  to  Christ  as  the  bridegroom 
(see  Bride). 

A  still  greater  change  in  the  attitude  toward  the 
Law  may  be  noticed  in  the  so-called  pastoral  epis- 


tles. Here  the  Law  is  declared  to  be  good  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  wrong-doing  (I  Tira.  i.  8-10),  marriage  is 
enjoined,  and  woman's  salvation  is  declared  to  con- 
sist only  in  the  performance  of  her  maternal  duty 
{i/>.  ii.  12,  15),  while  asceticism  and  e(!lil)acy  are  con- 
demned (if),  iv.  3).  So  all  social  relations  arc  regu- 
lated in  a  worldly  spirit,  and  are  no  longer  treated, 
as  in  Paul's  genuine  epistles,  in  the  spirit  of  other- 
worldliuess  (ib.  ii.-vi.  ;  II  Tim.  ii.  4-6;  Titus  ii.-iii. ; 
comp.  DiDASCAi.iA).  Whether  in  collecting  alms  for 
the  poor  of  the  church  on  Sundays  (I  Cor.  xvi.  2) 
Paul  instituted  a  custom  or  simply  followed  one 
of  the  early  Christians  is  not  clear ;  from  the  "  We  " 
source  in  Acts  xx.  7  it  appears,  however,  that  the 
church-members  used  to  assemble  for  their  conunun- 
ion  meal  in  memory  of  the  risen  Christ,  the  Lord's 
Supper,  on  the  first  dkiy  of  tlie  week — probably  be- 
cause they  held  the  light  created  on  that  day  to  sym- 
bolize the  light  of  the  Savior  that  had  risen  for  them 
(see  the  literature  in  Schiirer,  "  Die  Siebcntiigige 
Woche,"  in  "Zeitschrift  filr  Ncuteslamentliche  Wis- 
senschaft, "  1905,  pp.  1-2).  Little  value  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  story  in  Acts  xviii.  18  that  Paul 
brought  a  Nazaritc  sacrifice  in  the  Temple,  since  for 
him  the  blood  of  Christ  was  the  only  sacrifice  to  be 
recognized.  Only  at  a  later  time,  when  Pauline  and 
Judean  Christianity  were  merged,  was  account 
again  taken,  contrary  to  the  Pauline  system,  of  the 
Mosaic  law  regarding  sacrifice  and  the  priesthood; 
and  so  th('  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  with 
the  view  of  representing  Jesus  as  "  the  high  priest 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  "  who  atoned  for  the 
sins  of  the  world  liy  his  own  blood  (Heb.  iv.  14-v. 
10.  vii. -xiii.).  However,  the  name  of  Paul,  con- 
nected with  the  epistle  by  Church  tradition,  was 
not  attached  to  it  in  writing,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  other  epistles. 

How  far,  after  a  careful  analysis  discriminating 
between  what  is  genuine  in  Paul's  writings  and 
what  is  spurious  and  interpolated,  he  may  yet  be 
regarded  as  "the  great  religious  genius"  or  the 
"great  organizer"  of  the  Christian  Church,  can  not 
be  a  matter  for  discussion  here.  Still  the  credit 
belongs  to  him  of  having  brought  the  teachings  of 
the  monotheistic  truth  and  the  ethics  of  Judaism, 
however  mixed  up  with  heathen  Gnosticism  and 
asceticism,  home  to  the  pagan  world  in  a  form 
which  appealed  most  forcibly  to  an  age  eager  for  a 
God  in  human  shape  and  for  some  n\eans  of  atone- 
ment in  the  midst  of  a  general  consciousness  of  sin 
and  moral  corruption.  Different  from 
Paul  and  Simon  Magus,  his  contemporary, 
Paulinism.  with  whom  lie  was  at  times  mali- 
ciously identified  by  his  opponents, 
and  in  whose  Gnostic  system  sensuousncss  and  pro- 
fanity predominated,  Paul  with  his  austerity  made 
Jewish  holiness  his  watchword;  and  he  aimed  after 
all,  like  any  other  Jew,  at  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  to  whom  also  his  Christ  subordi- 
nated himself,  delivering  up  the  kingdom  to  the 
Father  when  his  task  of  redemption  was  complete, 
in  order  that  God  might  be  all  in  all  (I  Cor.  xv.  28). 
He  was  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  win  the  heathen  nations  for  Israel's  God  of 
righteousness. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  construed  a  system  of  faith 
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wliicli  was  at  the  very  outset  most  ratlicall}"  in 
coiiHict  with  tlie  spirit  of  Judaism:  (1)  He  sub- 
stituted for  tlie  natural,  cliildlike  faitli  of  man  in 
God  as  the  cverpreseul  Helper  iu  all  trouble,  sucli 
as  the  (Jld  Testament  represents  it  everjwhere,  a 
blind,  artilieial  faith  prescribed  and  imposecl  from 
without  and  which  is  accounted  as  a  meritorious 
act.  (3)  He  robbed  human  life  of  its  healthy  im- 
pulses, the  human  soul  of  its  faith  in  its  own  regen- 
erating powers,  of  its  belief  iu  its  own  self  and  in 

its  inherent  tendencies  to  goodness,  by 

His  declaring  Sin  to  be,  from  the  days  of 

System  of    Adam,  the   all-conquering    power  of 

Faith.        evil  ingrained  in  the  flesh,  working 

everlasting  doom;  the  deadly  exhala- 
tion of  Satan,  the  prince  of  this  world,  from  whose 
grasp  only 'Jesus,  the  resurrected  Christ,  the  prince 
of  the  other  world,  was  able  to  save  man.  (H)  In 
endeavoring  to  liberate  man  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Law,  he  was  led  to  substitute  for  the  views  and  hopes 
maintained  by  the  apocalyptic  writers  the  Chris- 
tian dogma  with  its  terrors  of  damnation  and  hell 
for  the  unbeliever,  holding  out  no  hope  whatso- 
ever for  those  who  would  not  accept  his  Christ  as 
savior,  and  linding  the  human  race  divided  between 
the  saved  and  the  lost  (Roiu.  ii.  12;  I  Cor.  i.  18;  II 
€or.  ii.  1.5,  iv.  3;  II  Thess.  ii.  10).  (4)  In  declaring 
the  Law  to  be  the  begetter  of  sin  and  damnation 
and  in  putting  grace  or  faith  in  its  place,  he  ignored 
the  great  truth  that  duty,  the  divine  "command," 
alone  renders  life  holy;  that  upon  the  law  of  right- 
eousness all  ethics,  individual  or  social,  rest.  (5) 
In  condemning,  furthermore,  all  human  wisdom, 
reason,  and  common  sense  as  "folly,"  and  in  ap- 
jiealing  only  to  faith  and  vision,  he  opened  wide 
the  door  to  all  kinds  of  mysticism  and  superstition. 
(6)  Moreover,  iu  place  of  the  love  greatly  extolled 
iu  the  panegyric  in  I  Cor.  xiii. — a  chapter  which 
strangely  interrupts  the  connection  between  cli.  xii. 
and  .\iv. — Paul  instilled  into  the  Church,  by  liis 
words  of  condemnation  of  the  Jews  as  "  vessels  of 
wrath  fitted  for  destruction"  (Rom.  ix.  22;  II  Cor. 
iii.  9,  iv.  3),  the  venom  of  hatred  which  rendered 
the  earth  unbearable  for  God's  priest-people.  Prob- 
ablj-  Paul  is  not  responsible  for  these  outbursts  of 
fanaticism;  but  Paulinisni  is.  It  finally  led  to  that 
sjstematic  defamation  and  profanation  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  its  (iod  by  Marcionand  his  followers 
which  ended  in  a  Gnosticism  so  depraved  and  so 
shocking  as  to  bring  about  a  reaction  in  the  Church 
in  favor  of  the  Old  Testament  against  the  Pauline 
antinomianisiTi.  Protestantism  revived  Pauline 
views  and  notions;  and  with  these  a  biased  opinion 
of  Judaism  and  its  Law  took  possession  of  (Chris- 
tian writers,  and  prevailseven  tothe  present  (comp., 
I'.ff..  Weber,  "Jildische  Theologie,"  1K97.  where 
Judaism  is  presented  throughout  simply  as  "  No- 
mismus";  Schilrer's  description  of  the  life  of  the 
Jew  "under  the  law"  in  his  "Gesch."  3d  ed.,  ii. 
464-4%;  Bousset,  "Religion  des  Judenthiims  in 
NeuTestameutlichen  Zeitalter."  1903,  p.  107;  and 
the  more  popular  works  by  Harnack  and  others; 
and  see  also  Schechter  in  "J.  Q.  R."  iii.  754-766; 
Abrahams,  "Prof.  Schurcr  on  Life  Under  the  Jewish 
Law,"  ih.  xi.  626;  and  Schreiner,  "Die  Jilngsteu 
Urtheile  Hber  das  Judenthum,"  1902,  pp.  26-34). 


For   other   Pauline    doctrines   see  Atonement; 
Body  in  Jewish  Theology;   Faith;  Sin,  Origi- 
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SAULCY,  LOUIS  FELICIEN  JOSEPH 
CAIGNART  DE  :  Chiistian  archeologist  and  nu- 
mismatist; born  at  Lille  March  19,  1807;  died  in  Paris 
Nov.  5,  1880.  He  first  adopted  a  military  career, 
and  in  this  way  became  cuiitos  of  the  Museum  of 
Artillery,  Paris,  in  1842.  He  then  made  a  voyage 
to  Palestine,  paying  particidar  attention  to  the 
cimntiy  around  the  Dead  Sea.  On  his  return  lie 
claimed  to  have  discovered  the  ruins  of  Sodom  and 
Gomonah,  and  presented  to  the  Louvre  a  sarcoph- 
agus which  he  insisted  was  that  of  King  David. 
Among  his  many  works,  those  of  Jewish  interest 
(all  published  in  Paris)  are:  "Voyage  Autour  de  la 
Mer  Morte,"  1854;  "  Uecherches  sur  la  Nimiisma- 
tiquejudai'que,"  1854;  "  IJictiounairedes  Antiqiiites 
Bibliques,"  1857;  "Hisloire  de  I'Art  Judaique," 
1858;  "Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte,"  1865;  "  Histoire 
d'llerode,  Roi  des  Juifs."  1867;  "Niuiiismatique  de 
la  Terre  Sainte,"  1873  (the  standard  work  on  the 
subject  previous  to  Madden 's);  "Sept  Slficles  de 
I'Histoire  Judaique,"  1874. 
Bibliography  :  Larousse.  Diet.;  La  Grandr,  Emiidnpedie. 

T.  J. 

SAVANNAH  :  Important  commercial  city  of 
Chatham  county,  Georgia;  situated  on  the  Savannah 
River.  It  was  founded  in  1733  by  Gen.  James  Ogle- 
thorpe, and  received  its  charter  about  half  a  century 
later  (1789).  It  constituted  the  central  point  of  the 
colony  of  Georgia,  intended  as  a  refuge  for  all  per- 
sons fleeing  from  religious  persecutions;  and  the 
spirit  of  its  founder  is  liest  expressed  in  the  words  of 
Francis  Moore  ("A  Voyage  to  Georgia,"  p.  15,  Lon- 
don, 1744),  who  says  that  Oglethorpe  "shew'd  no 
Discountenance  to  any  f(]r  being  of  diflcrent  Persua- 
sions in  Religion."  On  the  arrival  of  the  first  He- 
brew settlers  (1733)  the  trustees  of  the  colony  in- 
formed General  Oglethorpe  that  they  did  not  purpose 
"to  make  a  .Fews'  colony  of  Georgia  .  .  .  and  that 
they  hoped  they  [the  Jews]  would  meet  with  no 
encouragement."  The  general  ignored  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  trustees,  and  called  their  attention  to 
the  good  offices  of  Dr.  Nunez,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  Hebrew  arrivals  in  Savannah. 

The  Jews  of  Savannah  prospered  both  inaterially 
and  religiously,  and  Ud  a  peaceful  existence  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution,  when  they 
became  scattered,  several  of  them  enlisting  iu  the 
Revolutionary  army.  On  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
they  began,  however,  to  return  to  Savannah,  and 
shortly  afterward  were  again  piduiinently  identified 
with  the  commercial  and  iiKlustrial  giowth  of  tlie 
city.  When  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
was  declared,  and  Washington  was  elected  i>rcsi- 
deut.  the  Jews  of  Savannah  extended  their  congrat- 
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Illations  to  the  cliief  magistrate  in  a  letter  signed  bj* 
Levy  Shi'ftall,  the  president  of  tlie  Mickwa  Israel 
congregation  ;  the  letter  was  suitably  acknowledged. 

Since  the  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  the  Jewish  community  of  Savannah 
lias  enjoyed  an  almost  uninterrupted  era  of  tran- 
quillity. An  exodus  of  Jews  wliich  took  place  be- 
tween 17!)7  and  1820  was  soon  offset  by  the  arrival 
of  new  settlers;  and  theliistory  of  the  growth  of  the 
Mickwa  Israel  congregation  (see  Georgia),  which 
was  founded  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  ijrst 
Jewish  settlers,  gives  ample  evidence  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Savannah  community. 

Among  the  ministers  who  have  served  the  Mickwa 
Israel  congregation  special  mention  should  be  made 
of  Dr.  Jacob  dc  la  jMott.v  and  the  Rev.  I.  P.  Meudes. 
The  latter,  who  was  appointed  to  the  rabbinate  in 
1877,  had  officiated  for  four  years  previously  as  rabbi 
of  the  Portuguese  congregation  in  Richmond,  Va. 
Ho  was  born  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Jan.  13,  ISoS; 
studied  at  Northwick  College,  London;  and  received 
the  degrees  of  M.A.  (1892)  and  D.D.  (1899)  from  the 
University  of  Georgia,  being  the  only  Jew  in  the 
state  of  Georgia  on  whom  the  university  bestowed 
an  honorary  degree.  He  published  "  Pure  Words,"  a 
collection  o'f  prayers:  "First  Lessons  in  Hebrew," 
dedicated  to  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  ;  a  book- 
let of  "Children's  Services"  for  use  in  his  own  con- 
gregation ;  and  a  collection  of  special  prayers  for 
Sabbath  services  and  Sunday-school.  He  died  at 
Savannah  June  28,  1904. 

In  addition  to  Congregation  Mickwa  Israel.  Savan- 
nah now  (190."))  has  the  congregations  B'nai  B'ritli 
Jacob  and  Agudas  Acliim  (incorporated  1904),  be- 
sides the  following  communal  organizations :  Daugh- 
ters of  Israel,  founded  1891 ;  Chevra  Gemiluth 
Chesed,  1887;  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  1851; 
Ljidies'  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  1853;  Mickwa 
Israel  Temple  Gild,  1894;  Orphan  Aid  Society, 
1880;  anda  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  1874. 

At  present  the  Jewsof  Savannah  number  between 
2,800  and  3,000  in  a  total  population  of  54,244. 

A.  F.  C. 

SAVIOR.     See  Messiah. 

SAVOY  :  Ancient  independent  duchy ;  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  from  1720 ;  ceded  to  France 
in  1860;  and  now  (1905)  forming  the  departments 
of  Savoie  and  llaute-Savoie.  When  in  1182  the 
Jews  were  expelled  from  France  by  Philip  Augus- 
tus, many  of  them  .sought  refuge  in  Savoj',  espe- 
cially in  the  cities  of  Chanibery,  Yenue,  Seissel, 
Aiguebelle,  Chillon,  Chatel,  and  Montraelian  (comp. 
Joseph  ha-Kohen,  "'Emck  lia-Baka." 
A  Refuge  p.  71);  and  a  new  contingent  of  set- 
from         tiers  arrived  after  the  second  French 

France.  expulsion  in  1306.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century  Amadeus  V. 
granted  the  Jews  of  his  dominions  many  privileges: 
these  were  renewed  Nov.  17,  1323,  by  Edward,  who 
accorded  special  favors  to  Vivant  de  Vesos,  to  Mag- 
ister  Agin,  Vivant's  son-in-law,  and  to  Harasson  de 
Bianna.  In  1331  Aymon  the  Peaceful  reduced  the 
yearly  taxes  of  the  Jews  of  Savoy  from  2,000  gold 
florins  to  1,200. 

Savoy  was  especially  prominent  in  the  tragedy  of 


the  Black  Dkatii  in  1348.  Chambery,  its  capital, 
was  alleged  by  the  accusers  of  the  Jews  to  have 
been  the  place  where  the  poison  for  the  wells,  the 
suppose<l  origin  of  the  plague,  was  prepared  by 
Rabbi  Peyret  and  a  ric'li  Jew  named  Aboget.  In 
consequence  of  this  accusation  Jews  were  massiicred 
at  Chambery,  Chillon,  Chatel,  Yenue,  SaintOenis, 
Aiguebelle,  and  Montmelian.  Inllie  last-mentioned 
town  the  Jews  were  imprisoned,  and  while  they 
were  awaiting  judgment  tin;  jiopulaee  invaded  the 
prison  and  ma.ssac  red  them,  with  the  exception  of 
eleven  persons  who  were  later  burned  alive  in  an 
old  barn  filii-d  with  inllaiiunable  materials.  A  doc- 
ument relating  to  that  jiersecution  has  jireserved  the 
names  of  the  victims  of  Aigu<'l)elle.  These  were: 
Beueyton,  Saul,  the  Jewess  Joyon,  Lyonetus,  Soni- 
nus,  Vimaudus,  Bonnsuper.  Samu<l,  Mouxa,  Benev- 
ton,  Coeii,  llelist.  Jaeol)  and  his  son  Bonionus,  Par- 
vus Saniu('l,  Abraham,  Benyon,  Sansoninus,  Samuel, 
and  Magister  Benedictus.  However,  the  persecu- 
tion was  soon  forgotten,  and  the  Jews  of  Savoy 
resumed  their  occupations,  which  consisted  chielly 
in  money-lending  and  trading  in  jewelry.  Their 
success  in  the  former  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  dukes  themselves  were  very  often  their  debtors. 
In  1366 the  wife  of  Amadeus  VI.  pawned  her  jewels 
to  two  Jews;  and  in  1379  the  treasurer  of  Savoy 
was  charged  to  pay  to  the  Jews  Agino  RufTo  and 
Samuel  of  Aubonne  200  gold  florins  for  a  crown  the 
([Ueen  had  bought  from  them.  In  1388  the  plate  of 
Amadeus  VII.  was  deposited  with  a  Jew  named 
Aaron  as  security  for  the  sum  of  800  gold  florins. 

A  new  perse(Mition  occurred  in  1394  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Vicente  Ferrer  (Joseph  ha-Kolieu,  I.e.  p.  75). 
In  1417  the  Jews  of  Savoy  were  charged  with  jios- 
sessing  books  which  contained  blasphemies  against 
Christianity;  and  twoconverted  Jewish  ph3-sieians, 
Gnillaum  Safl'on  and  Pierre  of  Macon,  were  commis- 
sioned to  examine  all  books  written  in  Hebrew.     A 

similar  charge  was  brought  in  14.30, 
Hebrew      and   the   Hebrew   books   were    again 
Books        examined,  the  examiner  being  a  con- 
Examined,    verted  Jewish  physician  named  Ay  me, 

whoordered  them  to  be  burned.  From 
the  year  1429  the  condition  of  the  Savoy  .Jews  grew 
more  and  more  precarious.  In  that  year  Amadeus 
Vni.  expelled  the  Jews  from  Clultillon  Us-Dombes. 
A  year  later  he  annulled  all  the  privileges  that  had 
been  granted  to  the  Jews  by  his  predecessors.  He 
confined  the  Jewish  inhabitants  to  special  quarters, 
in  which  they  were  locked  during  the  night  and 
during  Holy  Week,  and  lie  ordered  them  to  wear  on 
the  left  shoulder  a  clofli  badge  in  the  shape  of  a 
wheel,  half  white  and  half  red,  four  fingers  in  width. 
He  also  renewed  the  old  iirohibition  against  keeping 
(Ihristian  servants,  and  forbade  the  buying  of  sacieil 
vessels  or  any  merchandise  without  the  presence  of 
witnesses  or  of  a  notary.  At  the  instigation  of  a 
converted  Jewish  physician  named  Louis,  of  Nice 
or  Provence,  who  had  been  charged  by  his  go<l- 
father,  Duke  Louis,  to  make  an  inventory  of  the 
Jewish  books  of  Chambery,  a  persecution  broke  out 
in  1466.  This  persecution  is,  according  to  Gershon, 
identical  with  that  reported  by  Solomon  ibn  Verga 
("Shebet  Yehudah,"  No.  11)  to  have  taken  place  in 
1490.     Toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centurv,  fol- 
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lowing  upon  the  general  banishment  from  Spain  in 
1492,  the  Jews  were  ordered  to  leave  Savoy.  It 
seems,  however,  that  a  small  commuuity  remained 
in  ('lianil)ery,  which,  according  to  Victor  de  Saint- 
Geuis  ("Ilistoire  de  Savoie,"  i.  455),  still  existed  in 
1714. 

Of  the  prominent  men  connected  with  Savoy  may 
be  mentioned  the  following:    R.  Aaron  of  Cham- 

hery,  commentator  on  the  Pentatench  ; 
Rabbis  and  R.  Jacob  Levi  of  Chambery ;  R.  Solo- 
Scholars,     mon  Colon,  father  of  Joseph  Colon; 

and  Gershon  Soucino,  who,  in  his  pref- 
ace to  the  Hebrew  grammar  of  David  Kimhi,  says 
that  he  collected  in  Chambery  the  "Tosafot  Tuk  " 
(sec  Ei.iKZER  OF  TocquES).  Numerous  Jewish 
pliysiciaiis  lived  in  Savoy,  the  most  prominent 
among  them  being:  Samson,  physician  to  Amadeus 
V. ;  Palmieri,  body-physician  of  Amaileus  VI.  and 
physician  of  the  city  of  Chambery  ;  Heliasof  Evian, 
invited  in  1418  toattend  the  daughters  of  the  Count 
of  Savoy ;  Isaac  of  Annecy ;  Jacob  of  Chambery, 
physician  to  Bonne  de  Berri,  mother  of  Amadeus 
VIII. ;  Solomon,  physician  to  Amadeus  VIII. ;  and 
Jacob  of  Cramonoz,  physician  to  the  regent  Yolande. 

BIBLIOGRAPHT  :  Costa  de  Beauregard,  yntat  et  Dacuments 
mir  la  Condili'in  deg  Juifn  <lc  Savoie.  in  Mtmoirei  ile 
VAcailemie  Uoiiale  <U  Savnic.  2d  series,  ii.;  Victor  de  Salnt- 
(ienis.  HMtiire  de  Savoie.  paiisim:  iliinnires  de  la  Siiciete 
Snvnise  d'Hiitoire  et  d'Aichenlngie.  xv.  2\:  tiritx.  (Jeich. 
vil.  362 ;  Gerson,  Notes  sur  lex  Juifs  des  Elate  dc  la  Savoie, 
In  R.  E.  J.  viil.  2:j5  et  seq.;  Idem,  in  Arch.  Ixr.  li.  229  et  aeq.; 
Isidore  Loeb,  in  B.  E.  J.  x.  33  et  seq.:  Educature  Israelitd. 

V.  aes. 

J.  I.  Br. 

SAX,  JUXrCTS  :  Electrical  engineer;  born  at 
Sugarre.  Kus.sia.  1824;  died  in  London  Aug.,  1890. 
Ileemigrated  to  England  in  1851,  and  started  a  busi- 
ness for  the  manufacture  of  scientific  instruments, 
being  employed  by  the  master  of  the  royal  mint 
to  construct  automatic  and  other  balances  for  use  in 
that  establishment.  At  the  international  e.\liil)ition 
held  in  London  in  1862  he  displayed  bullion  and 
chemical  balances  which  obtained  a  prize  medal, 
and  which  were  purchased  by  the  governor  of  Hong- 
kong for  the  mint.  The  following  years  saw  the 
])roductionof  a  succession  of  mechanical  inventions. 
In  1863  Sax  took  out  patents  for  a  metallic  fire- 
alarm  button ;  in  1869  he  patented  a  form  of  magnetic 
ABC  telegraph;  in  1870,  an  improved  mechanical 
recorder;  in  1872,  an  electric  billiard-marker;  in  1881, 
an  electromagnetic  telephone,  and  an  automatic  sys- 
tem of  electric  call-bells  for  fire-stations;  and  later 
a  system  of  cell-calls  for  police  stations,  prisons,  etc. 
(adopted  by  the  commissioners  of  the  metropolitan 
police),  an  electric  apparatus  for  checking  cash  re- 
ceipts, etc.  He  made  several  improvements  in  elec- 
tric bells  and  appliances  for  various  purposes,  and 
was  awarded  eight  prize  medals  for  e.vcellence  of 
manufacture. 

Sax  was  overseer  of  the  Western  Synagogue,  St. 
Alban's  place,  and  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  Jewish 
charities  in  London. 


Bibliography:  Jew.  Chron.  Sept.  5, 1890. 
J. 
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SAXE-ALTENBUKG.  -COBTJRG  -  GOTHA, 
-MEININGEN,  -WEIMAR,  See  Saxon 
Duchies. 


SAXON  DUCHIES  :  The  four  Saxon  duchies 
are  those  of  SaxeAltenburg,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
Saxe-Meiningen.  and  Saxe-W'eimar. 

Saxe-Altenburg  :  Duchy  in  Thuringia;  an  in- 
dependent division  of  the  German  empire.  It  has 
a  total  population  of  194,914,  of  whom  only  40  are 
Jews. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha:  Duchy  in  Thuringia;  an 
independent  division  of  the  German  empire.  It  has 
a  total  population  of  229. .5.50,  of  whom  580  are 
Jews.  Coburg  having  200  and  Gotha  350. 

Saxe-Meiningen:  Duchy  in  Thuringia;  an  in- 
dependent division  of  the  German  em|iire.  Jews 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  Saxe-Meiningen 
as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
On  Good  Friday,  April  10,  1349,  a  Christian  girl 
proclaimed  in  a  church  that,  on  passing  the  syn- 
agogue at  the  northern  city  gate,  she  had  heard 
the  Jews  agreeing  to  attack  and  plunder  the  Chris- 
tians during  the  Easter  festival.  Some  of  the  Jews 
were  thrown  into  prison ;  and  at  the  order  of  Bishop 
Albert  of  Wiirzburg  they  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren were  burned  at  the  stake  on  July  17  following. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  the  synagogue  re- 
mained closed  for  twenty-two  )-ears,  when  it  was 
transformed  into  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  JIagdalene. 
A  Jew  named  Gutkind  of  Hildburghausen  had  busi- 
ness relations  with  the  counts  of  Henneberg.  In 
1348  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Sangershausen  ; 
and  they  are  not  again  mentioned  there  until  1431, 
when  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire.  A  "  Juden- 
gasse,"  later  called  "  Jakobstrasse,"  existed  in  the 
town  until  1858.  In  1904  the  Jewish  population  of 
Saxe-Meiningen  numbered  1,487,  the  total  general 
population  being  250,731.  The  town  of  Meiningen 
has  433  Jews,  who  maintain  a  relief  society  for  indi- 
gent travelers,  a  hebra  kaddisha,  and  a  women's  so- 
ciety. Hildburghausen  has  90  Jews,  and  Walldorf- 
on-the-Werra  has  72.  L.  Frinkel  is  the  present 
(1905)  "Landesrabbiner." 

Saxe-Weimar  :  Duchy  in  Thuringia;  independ- 
ent division  of  the  German  empire.  On  June  30, 
1823,  an  edict  was  issued  abolishing  the  Leibzoll 
in  the  duchy,  but  declaring  that  the  Jews  should, 
nevertheless,  be  afforded  protection.  The  edict  re- 
quired them  to  keep  lists  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  and  to  assume  family  names;  rabbis  ex- 
cepted, Jews  not  belonging  to  the  duchy  were  not 
to  be  admitted;  those  already  settled  there  were  al- 
lowed to  engage  in  all  occupations  except  those  of 
brewing,  butchering,  baking,  and  innkeeping;  the 
"Jews'  oath"  appears  to  have  been  modified, 
but  not  abolished.  In  1833  a  new  edict  was  is- 
sued which  provided  that  the  German  language 
should  be  used  for  all  prayers,  prohibited  the 
recitation  of  "  Kol  Nidre,"and  required  a  prayer 
for  the  grand  duke  to  be  offered  at  every  divine 
service. 

The  duchy  has  a  total  population  of  362,873,  in- 
cluding 1.290  .lews.  Eisenach  has  422  .lews;  Geisa, 
131 ;  and  Weimar,  90.  The  present  "  Landesrab- 
biner "  is  Dr.  Salzer  of  Lengefeld. 

BiBUOfiRAPHT  :  Ballmer's  JUd.  Lit.-Blatt.  188S,  No.  19:  18T5, 
No.  IS:  Steinsohneider,  Ueltr.  Bihl.  lsa9.  p.  U9:  Zeituchrift 
fllr  Geseh.  vnd  Il'i.<s«n.<c/iaft  dea  Judtnthums,  Iv.  28S-29U; 
StatietiKchef  Jahrhuch,  1904.  s.v.  Sachfen. 
J.  S.    O. 
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SAXONT  :  Kingdom  of  the  German  empire. 
Jews  arc  r<'pi)rt('(l  to  have  appeared  in  Saxony  lie 
fore  the  year  1000,  in  the  train  of  the  Loniliards. 
settling  ))rineipally  in  the  cities  of  Alersebiirj;, 
Naiimburg,  Torgau,  and  Meissen  (B.  Lindau, 
"Gesch.  der  Hesideuzstadt  Dresden").  Emperor 
Otto  II.  (973-983)  is  said  to  have  conferred  various 
]irivileges  upon  them.  Gimzelin,  the  brother  of  the 
margrave  Eekard  I.,  was  deposed  from  the  mar 
gravate  of  Meissen  in  1009  by  Emperor  Henry  II.. 
because,  among  other  things,  he  was  accused  of 
having  sold  Christian  serfs  to  the  Jews  of  that  prin- 
cipality. In  the  twelfth  century  there  wasa  "Jews' 
village"  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  of  JIagdeburg, 
Aschersdorf,  and  (Juedlinburg.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Christians  were  amical)li' 
down  to  the  thirteenth  ccaitury;  hatred  toward  the 
former  first  became  manifest  during  the  Crusades, 
though  the  persecutions  at  Halle  in  1205,  (lOtlia  in 
1212,  Magdeburg  in  1313,  and  Erfurt  in  1215  were 
<lue  chiefly  to  the  desire  of  the  Christians  to  get  rid 
of  their  debts  to  the  Jews.  The  persecutions  were 
then  continued  with  greater  bitterness  by  Arch- 
bish(i|)  Km  pert. 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the   "Sachsen 
Spiegel"  the  Jews  were  deprived  of  all  their  privi- 
leges;   their  property  was  seized  by 
The  the   Christians,  and   they  were  com- 

"  Sachsen-  pelled  to  engage  in  commerce  and 
Spiegel."  usury  umler  such  humiliating  condi- 
tions that  DuUe  Henry  felt  obliged  to 
issue  a  "Jews'  decree,"  in  1265.  for  the  regulation 
of  their  status.  This  decree  comprised  fifteen  sec- 
tions, dealing  chiefly  with  the  legal  status  of  the 
Jews,  but  designing  also  to  afford  them  special  pro- 
tection, in  addition  to  the  privileges  which  the  em- 
peror accorded  them  as  his  chamber  servants.  Of 
these  sections  the  following  may  be  noted:  (1)  A 
Jew  bringing  an  action  against  a  Christian  must  pro- 
duce as  witnesses  two  (Uiristians  and  one  Jew,  men 
of  good  repute.  (2)  A  Christian  bringing  an  action 
against  a  Jew  must  produce  as  witnesses  two  Jews 
and  one  Christian.  (3)  Any  pledge  may  be  taken 
without  a  witness.  (4)  A  Jew  who  denies  having 
received  a  pledge,  and  is  subsequently  found  with 
it  in  his  possession,  is  forced  to  surrender  it,  but  is 
not  punished.  (5)  Rail  for  a  Jew  is  fi.\ed  at  one  gold 
mark  for  the  imperial  court,  one  gold  mark  for  the 
margrave,  one  silvi'r  mark  for  the  margrave's  cham- 
berlain, and  one  pound  of  pepper  for  each  of  the 
lower  judges. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Meissen  was  entirely 
outside  the  city  walls,  and  the  so-called  "Jilden- 
thor"  of  Meissen  derived  its  name  from  the  Jewi.sh 
suburb.  At  Freiberg,  similarly,  the  Ji'idenberg  was 
outside  the  city.  In  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  theconditicm  of  the  Jews  seems  to  have  been 
more  favorable,  for  in  documents  dated  1286,  1287, 
1296,  and  1327  they  are  referred  to  as  landowners, 
farmers,  and  gardeners.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
Emperor  Ludwig  IV.  of  Bavaria  transferred  the 
protection  of  the  Jews  of  part  of  Saxony  to  Mar- 
grave Frederick  the  Grave  (1324-47),  as  at  that 
time  the  Jews  were  again  being  persecuted  (1328, 
1330).  Tliey  fared  still  worse  in  the  second  half 
of  this  century,  when  the  Black  Death  swept  over 


Germany.  The  extermination  of  the  Jews  of  Meis- 
sen began  in  1349.  The  persecutions  took  place 
chiefly  at  Nordhausen,  Eisenach,  and  Dresden;  onlj' 
the  Jews  at  Dobeln,  Zschaits,  Doschitz,  and  Freiberg 
were  temporarily  protected.  The  <ippressiou  con- 
tinued under  the  succeeding  margrave,  Frederick 
the  Severe,  when  the  Jews  of  Bautzen  and  Zit- 
tau  were  the  chief  sufferers.  The  Jews  of  Gor- 
litz  were  expelled  by  Duke  John,  after  they  had 
bet^n  cast  into  dungeons,  their  houses  confiscated, 
and  their  synagogue  razed.  These  conditions  were 
somewhat  anicliorate<l  in  the  fifteenth  century,  un- 
der Duke  Frederick  the  Warlike,  who  i.ssued  at 
Weissenfels  a  decree  in  which  he  granted  absolute 
jirotection  and  .self-government  to  the 
During  Jewsof  Saxony.  Tin;  Jews  were  per- 
the  Hussite  secuted  again  during  the  Hussite  wars. 
Wars.  on  the  accusation  of  having  taken  part 
in  that  uprising,  and  in  1433  they  were 
expelled  from  Meissen  and  Thuriugia  by  Frederick 
tlie  Mild  (1438-64). 

During  the  period  of  the  Reformation  they  fared 
still  worse.  The  elector  Maurice  of  Saxony  (1521- 
1553)  expelled  them  from  Zwickau,  where;  they  had 
been  gladly  received  in  1308  by  Frederick  tlie  Joy- 
ous; and  a  year  later,  in  1.543,  they  were  expelled 
from  Plauen.  The  jtolice  regtdation  of  John  Fred- 
erick the  Younger  from  the  year  15.56  decreed 
the  body-tax,  the  interdiction  against  the  slay  of 
foreign  Jews  on  Saxon  soil  longer  than  one;  night, 
and  the  prohibition  of  trade  and  trailie.  Still  more 
severe  were  the  regulations  issued  by  Elector  Au- 
gust, who  forbade  foreign  Jews  to  remain  on  Saxon 
soil  even  one  night,  on  pain  of  having  one-half 
the  property  found  in  their  possession  confi.scated. 
These  regulations  remained  in  force  for  fully  a  cen- 
tury, until  Oct.  3,  1682,  when  John  George  III.  of 
Saxony  issued  a  new  decree,  in  whicli  the  onerous 
regulations  relating  to  Jews  passing  through  the 
country  were  somewhat  modified,  since  tho.se  regu- 
lations were  found  to  be  detrimental  to  the  yearly 
fairs  at  Leipsic.  The  condition  of  the  Jews  contin- 
ued to  improve  under  Frederick  August  the  Strong, 
who  was  favorably  disposed  toward  themonaccotmt 
of  his  court  Jew  Behrend  Lehmann;  he  granted  let- 
ters of  protection  to  several  Jewish  families,  with 
permission  to  settle  at  Duesden  and  Li'.ii'sic.  They 
were  also  permitted  to  maintain  prayer-houses. 
August  II.  revived  (April  4,  1733)  the  decrees  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  ordering  in 
addition  that  the  body-tax  be  paid  thenceforth  by  all 
Jews,  regardless  of  sex  or  age,  though  Elijah  Beh- 
rend succeeded  in  securing  the  exemption  of  children 
under  ten  years  of  age.  Behrend  furth(!rniore  ob- 
tained permission  for  all  Bohemian,  Moravian,  and 
Hungarian  Jews  to  travel  on  any  road  through 
Saxony  and  secured  the  repeal  of  the  edict  forbi<lding 
them  to  remain  in  any  place  longer  than  one  day. 

The  foundation  of  Jewish  commmial  life  is  due  to 
the  elector  August  III.,  who  issued  decrees  in  1773 
and  1773  ordering  every  J(;wish  fam- 
ElectorAu-  ily  settled  in  Saxony  to  report  three 
gust  III.     times  in  every  month  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  the  household.    He  introduced 
the  so-called  "personal  tax,"  on  payment  of  which 
every  Jew  living  in  Saxony  was  free  to  go  to  any 
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city  for  the  purpose  of  trading  tliprc.  Aliout  tlie  be- 
giiiniug  of  the  niuetwiith  century  the  cdnclition  of 
the  Jews  began  to  iiujirove.  On  June  7,  1815,  they 
were  even  permitted  to  give  a  solemn  reception  to 
the  returning  King  Frederick  August  llie  Just.  But 
civic  eijuiility  and  rights  of  citizensliip  were  granted 
to  them  later  in  Saxony  tlian  elsewhere.  After  Bern- 
luird  lieer.  Wilhelni  T.  Krng,  and  Jloses  Pinner  had 
advocated  the  granting  of  such  rights,  on  Oct.  8. 
1W34,  King  John  of  Saxony  authorized  the  Jews  to 
engage  in  all  trades  and  industries;  and  on  Dec.  20, 
following,  alTairs  of  Jewish  culture  and  instruction 
■were  placed  under  the  Ministry  of  Eilucalion.  In 
1S36  th(^  state  granti-d  the  Jews  a  yearly  contribu 
tion  of  000  marks,  and  a  year  later,  on  May  18,  1837. 
they  were  empowered  to  organize  themselves  into 
coiuniunities  with  chapels  of  their  own,  and  were 
granted  citizenship,  with  the  exception  of  municipal 
and  political  rights.  The  community  of  Dresden 
finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  full  civic  equality  on 
Dec.  3.  1868,  though  the  "Jews'  oath"  was  not  ab- 
rogated until  Feb.  20,  1879. 

According  to  the  census  of  1904,  the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  Saxony  was  as  follows:  Annaberg,  105  per- 
sons: Dantzen,  54;  Blasewitz,  21;  Chemnitz,  1,150; 
Dijbeln,  23;  Dresden,  3,059;  Freiberg,  56;  Leipsic, 
7.000;  Lobau,31;  Lobtau,38;  Meissen,  32;  Meranc, 
32;  Milweida,  41;  Micksen,  20;  Pirna,  24;  Plauen, 
250;  Veilchenbach,  36;  Wurzeu,  39;  Zittau,  135: 
Zwickau.  50.  The  total  population  of  Saxony  is 
4,202.216. 

BiBi.ioGU.M'iiY  :  MittlicUuiigeu  (its  VcrciiisfUrdh'  Gcsch.fhr 
Stdiit  ,1/»'/.s.sf  M.ii..  No.  4:  i^Ulori,  (lesch.  iter  Jwhti  in  Sarh- 
seii,  1S4II;  II.  Kurlhi',  y.tir  Ursrli.  lUr  Jiiihii  in  ilrr  Ober- 
Uuinilz,  in  Nents  AirUiv  ilrr  Silrlisisr}{i}i  (iisrii.  tind  Al- 
terthtinishintilr,  ii.,  Nh.  1,  pp.  't'l  cl  st:<i.;  l-:iiill  I.i-linuuin,  Gc- 
saiiinnite  Sihrifti  n,  IS'.H);  I.  Weil,  Dir  Kr.-itf  Kntinntr  xntd 
die  Jiidi  It  in  Siii-iisi-tt,  Hniiiiu,  18:37:  M.  I'inniT,  JI'ms  }{aln:n 
die  JitiUn  in  Snfli.sin  zn  Itufffii  ?  I^eipsir.  I.s;{:i:  Levi,  Gr.^ch, 
derJuden  in  Saiiism.  IliTlin,  IHIII  :  S;ilfi'lrl,  Mai-ltnnUiaium, 
s.v.  .Uci.«cn  ;  Aronius.  Ilmisl,  ii.  NCs.  :NI, :»"),  422,  4.")S,  633; 
Stntinlisitiis  Jillnliiiili.  111(14.  pp.  luil-lll'.l. 
.1,  S.    O. 

SAYCE,  ARCHIBALD  HENRY  :  English 
archeologist ;  iKjrn  at  Sliirelianiplon  Sept.  25,  1846; 
educated  at  Grosvcaior  College,  Bath,  and  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  becoming  fellow  in  the  latter  in 
1869  and  tutor  in  1870.  He  was  deputy  professor  of 
comparative  philology  at  Oxford  from  1876  to  1890, 
and  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Com- 
pany from  1874  to  1884.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
works  on  Assyriology,  and  has  attempted  the  deci- 
phering of  the  Ilittite  inscriptions  as  well  as  those 
of  Lake  Van.  He  assisted  Professor  Cheyne  in  com- 
piling the  notes  for  the  "Queen's  Printers'  Bible" 
(1881),  and  wrote  an  introduction  to  the  books  of 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther  (1885). 

Sayce  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  Bib- 
lical anthropology,  on  which  subject  he  has  written 
"The  Haces  of  tiie  Old  Testament  "  (1891).  While 
accepting  some  of  the  results  of  recent  criticism  (as 
to  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  for  example),  he 
has  written  a  series  of  books  adducing  the  evidence 
of  the  E!-Amarna  tablets  and  other  in.scriptions  in 
support  of  the  authenticity  of  the  early  Old  Testa- 
ment narratives.  His  works  on  this  subject  include: 
"  Fresh  Light  from  the  Ancient  Monuments "  (2d 
ed..  London,  1884);  "The  Higher  Criticism  ami  the 
Verdict  of  the  Monuments  "  {ib.  1894) ;  "  Patriarchal 


Palestine  "  ((•«.  1895);  "The  Egypt  of  the  Hebrews 
and  Herodotus"  (ib.  1895);  "Early  History  of  the 
Hebrews"  (ib.  1897);  "Early  Israel  and  the  Sur- 
rounding Nations"  ((4.  1899).  He  has  written  also 
"The  Life  and  Times  of  Isaiah  "  (/*.  1889),  and  has 
edited  Genesis  for  the  "Temple  Bible." 

For  reasons  of  health  Sayce  is  compelled  to  pass 
each  winter  in  Egypt;  and  during  his  stay  there  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  treasures  of  the  Cairo 
genizah,  whicli  he  was  the  first  to  utilize,  purcha- 
sing a  large  number  of  fragments  from  that  source 
for  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

lilBI.IOORAPHY:  Whn's  fVho,  190'). 

J. 

SCALA     NOVA    (Turkish,    Kuch    Adassi) : 

Important  city  of  Anatolia  opposite  the  island  of 
Samos;  seaport  of  Ephesus.  The  oldest  epitaph 
in  the  Jewish  cemetery  is  dated  1682;  but  the  town 
evidently  had  Jewish  iidiabitants  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  for  in  1307  a  inunber  of  Jews  removed 
from  Scala  Nova  to  Smyrna,  a  similar  event  occur- 
ring in  1500.  At  the  time  of  the  ex))ulsion  from 
Spain  250  Jewish  families  went  to  Scala  Nova;  and 
a  ninnbcr  of  the  local  family  names  arc  still  Spanish. 
In  1720  the  plague  reduced  tlie  number  of  families 
to  sixty  ("Meserit,"  v..  No.  39);  and  Tournefort,  who 
visited  the  city  in  1702,  found  there  only  ten  fami- 
lies and  a  synagogue  ("Voyage  au  Levant,"  ii.  525, 
Paris,  1717).  In  1800,  when  au  epidemic  of  cholera 
caused  many  Jews  to  emigrate,  there  were  200  fami- 
lies iu  Scala  Nova,  and  in  1865,  when  a  second  epi- 
demic visited  the  city,  there  were  still  sixty -five 
families  there.  In  1816  Moses  Esforbcs  was  the 
chief  of  customs  for  the  town,  while  Isaac  Abouaf 
was  city  physician  for  several  years,  and  Moses 
Faraji  and  Moses  Azoubel  were  municipal  phar- 
macists. 

At  present  (1905)  the  Jewish  population  consists 
of  thirty-three  families,  some  of  them  immigrants 
from  the  Morea  after  the  Greek  Revolution  of  1821. 
The  majority  are  real-estate  owners  and  have  some 
vines:  but  the  only  mechanics  are  tinsmiths. 

The  synagogue,  erected  by  Isaac  Cohen  in  1772, 
was  rebuilt  by  Joseph  Levy  in  1900.  The  commu- 
nity likewise  possesses  a  Talmud  Torah,  directed  by 
a  rabbi  who  officiates  also  as  shohet  and  hazzan. 
The  gabel  is  enforced.  A  false  charge  of  ritual  mur- 
der was  brought  against  the  Jews  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  a  certain  amount  of 
anti-Semitism  is  generally  manifested  at  Easter. 

I).  "  A.  Ga. 

SCAPEGOAT.     See  Azazel 

SCEPTER.     Sic  Staff. 

SCHAFFER,  SCHEPSEL  ('n3L") :  American 
rabbi;  born  Jlay  4,  1862,  at  Bausk.  Courland.  Rus- 
sia; descendant  of  Mordecai  Jatfe,  author  of  the 
"  Li^bush."  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Libau,  Courland,  at  the  University  of  Berlin  (Ph.D.), 
and  at  the  Rabbinical  Seminary,  Beilin.  Since  Jan. 
1,  1893,  Schaffer  has  been  rabbi  of  Shearith  Israel 
congregation  of  Baltimore,  JId.  He  is  president  of 
the  Baltimore  Zion  Association  (since  1895)  and  hon- 
orary vice-president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Zioni-sts,  and  he  was  twice  a  delegate  to  the  Zionist 
Congress  at  Basel.     Schaffer  is  the  author  of  "  Das 
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Hcclit  iiud  Seine  Stelliiiig  zur  Moral  iiacli  Talmud- 
isclier  Sitteu-  uud  liechtslelire,"  FiiiiiUfi)rt-on-tbe- 
Maiu,  1889. 

BiHi.iouKAPiiY:  American  Jewish  Year  Biivk,  19(14. 
A.  I.   G.   I). 

SCHAIKEWITZ,    NAHUM    MEIR    (SHO- 

MER)  :  Kussian  Juila-o  Gc-iinaii  novilisl  and  Jilay- 
wriglit;  burn  at  Nesvizli,  goveninK-nt  of  Minsk, 
Dec.  18,  1849.  Sclmikevvitz  distinguished  Inniself 
as  a  clever  storyteller  even  as  a  boy.  His  first  lit- 
erary efforts  took  the  form  of  short  stories  in  He- 
brew for  "  Ha-JIcliz  " ;  in  this  way  he  became  ac- 
i|iiainted  with  such  writers  of  Hebrew  as  Zebi  Hirsch 
Sehersehewski.  Dobsevage,  and  others.  Later  he 
became  business  manager  in  Wilna,  and  spent  some 
time  in  traveling.  While  in  Bucharest  he  came 
under  the  inliuence  of  the  Jewish  theater  and  re- 
solved to  become  a  dramatic  author.  He  then  set- 
tled in  Odessa,  where  he  became  theatrical  manager 
and  phiy  wriglit.  His  play  "  I)er  Hew  izor  "  (Odessa, 
188;i),  an  adaptation  from  Gogol's  "'  Kevizor."  proved 
very  successful  and  showed  Schaikewitz's  talent  as  a 
writer.  After  the  Jewish  theater  was  closed  in  Rus- 
sia, Schaikewitz  went  to  New  York  (1888),  where 
he  edited  "  Der  Meuschenfreund  "  and  "  Der  Jii- 
discher  Puck."  two  Juda?o-German  weeklies. 

Schaikewitz  is  the  author  of  several  Hebrew  nov- 
els, all  representing  Jewish  life  in  Russian  towns. 
Among  these  were:  "Jlumar  le-Hak'is"  (Warsaw, 
1870);  "Kewiyah  Tal.iat  Kewiyah "  and  "Ta'ut 
Goi  "  (ih.  1880)";  and  "  Ha-Niddahat "  (vols.  i.  and  ii., 
Wihia,  188();  vol.  iii.,  Warsaw,  1887).  He  wrote 
also  "Kayin"  (i/t.  1887),  a  novel  on  Jewish  life  in 
Portugal.  But  Schaikewitz  is  especially  known 
as  a  writer  of  Judico-German,  taking  as  a  model, 
and  finally  excelling,  Isaac  Meir  Dick.  He  has 
written  over  two  hundred  novels  in  Jud;eo-German. 
partly  historical  and  partly  reflecting  Jewish  life  in 
the  small  towns  and  villages  of  Russia  in  the  ndddle 
of  the  nineteenth  centuiy.  As  his  language  is  simjile, 
ju.st  as  spoken  by  the  Jewish  masses  in  Lithuania, 
his  novels  had  the  effect  of  greatly  decreasing  the 
fanaticism  which  prevailed  in  the  small  rural  and 
urban  conununities.  Among  his  more  popular  nov- 
els are  "Der  Katorzhnik,"  "Der  Blutiger  Adieu," 
and  "  Der  Frumer  Merder."  Many  of  his  historical 
novels  appeared  in  the  Jud*o-German  dailies. 

Over  thirty  of  Schaikewitz's  plays  have  been  pro- 
duced, first  in  Russia,  then  in  New  York,  among 
them  being  one  entitled  "  Tisza  Eslar,"  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  blood  accusation  brought  in  the  Hunga- 
rian town  of  that  name.  He  was  the  subject  of 
violent  attacks  by  S.  Rabinovitz,  who  directed 
against  him  his  "Shomer's  Mishpat"  (Berdychev, 
1888).  reproaching  him  for  his  literary  deficiencies. 
Schaikewitz  successfully  defended  himself  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "  Yehi  Or  "  (New  York,  1898).  showing 
that  his  literary  problem  was  to  satisfy  everj'  plane 
of  intelligence,  from  the  householder  to  the  servant- 
girl  who  could  not  understand  the  works  of  the 
later  Judito-German  writers. 

BIBI-IOGRAPHT:  American  Jrvish  Year  Boofc,1904  5;  Elsen- 
sUitM.  Hahme  Yixnul  h,-Aiiurika.  pp.  1(H-1()6.  .New  York, 
1903;  Hutchinson  Ilapt'ontl,  'Die  S\nril  of  the  (3)/f  »<i.  pp.  272 
el  »ei/.;  Wiener,  Yiililifli  Literature,  pp.  173  ft  neq..  New 
York,  1899 ;  ZeltUn,  BiM.  Post-Mendela.  p.  342. 
8.  M.   Sel. 


SCHAPIRA,  HERMANN:  Russian  mathe- 
matician; liorn  in  bSKl  at  Krswilkeu,  near  Taurog- 
geu,  a  small  town  in  Lithuania;  died  at  Cologne 
May  8,  1898.  Educated  for  the  rabbinate,  he  had 
been  appointed  to  a  rabbinical  position  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  when  he  decided  to  devote  the  rt-st 
of  his  life  to  the  cultivation  of  the  secular  sciences. 
He  went,  accordingly,  first  to  Odessa  and  later  (1868) 
to  Berlin,  where  he  studied  for  three  years  in  the 
Gewerbeakademie.  Returning  to  Odessa,  he  be- 
came a  merchant,  but  in  1878  he  again  took  up  his 
scientific  studies,  and  for  the  ne.\t  four  years  busied 
himself  at  Heidelberg,  especially  with  mathematics 
and  physics.  In  18815,  after  obtaining  tlie  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  he  established  himself  as  privat-docent  in 
malhematics  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  be- 
coming assistant  professor  in  18H7. 

Schapira  remained  a  lifelong  student  of  Hebrew 
literature,  which  he  enriched  by  an  edition,  from  a 
Munich  manuscript,  of  the  "Mishnat  ha-Middot" 
(1880),  and  by  his  contributions  to  the  Ilelirew 
periodicals  "Ha-Mcliz,"  "HaZefirah,"  and  "Mi- 
Mizrah  umi-Maarab."  He  was  an  ardent  Zionist, 
adhering  from  the  very  start  to  the  Basel  program; 
and  it  was  during  a  Zionist  lecture  tour  that  he 
contracted  pneumonia  at  Cologne.  Schapira's  con- 
tributions to  mathematics  were  published  in  various 
mathematical  journals. 

BniLiiKiRAPHV:  Kohut,  nerlVimle  Ixraeliliiselie  Milliner  iind 
Fraueii.  vl.  2*9-2.50;  Allii.  Zeit.  ift.s-  Jnd.  Mav  U).  !«•«;  Ahi- 
aaaf,  1W8,  pp.  29(i-:301 :  Ha-Meliz.  1«W,  No.lfi;  18911.  Nus.G2, 
68,  7B,  77. 
II.   H.  S. 

SCHAPIRO,  HEINRICH:  Russian  physi- 
cian; born  at  Grodno  1853;  died  at  St.  Petersburg 
Pel).  14,  1901.  After  leaving  the  gymnasium  at 
Grodno  lie  studied  in  the  St.  Petersburg  medical 
academy  (1871-76).  During  the  Tuiko-Russian  war 
Schapiro  served  as  a  military  surgeon,  and  after  the 
war  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  military  clinic  of 
the  medical  academy.  Then  followed  a  long  mili- 
tary service  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Odessiv,  until  he 
was  appointed  privat-docent  of  meilicine  in  the 
imperial  clinical  institution  for  physicians  (1895). 
In  1896  he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  senior 
assistant,  and  in  1897  was  appointed  to  a  professor- 
ship. 

Besides  several  treatises  in  Russian  and  Geinian 
medical  journals,  and  some  articles  in  the  Russian 
medical  encyclopedia,  Schapiro  completed  a  work 
entitled  "  Lehibuch  der  Allgemeinen  Therapie," 
commenced  by  Professor  Eichwald,  who  before  his 
death  entrusted  Schapiro,  his  favorite  pupil,  with 
its  completion.  He  also  translated  into  Russian  sev- 
eral German  medical  handbooks. 

Bibliography  :  Alia-  Zeit.  des  Jud.  1901,  No.  8,  pp.  91-92. 
II.  n.  P.  C. 

SCHAPIRO,  MOSES  B.  PHINEHAS  :  Rus- 
sian rabbi  and  printer;  born  probably  in  Koietz.Vol- 
hynia,  about  1758;  died  in  Slavuta  1838.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  Hasidic  rabbi  Phinehas  of  Koretz,  and 
was  rabbi  of  Slavuta  in  1808,  when  he  began  to  pub- 
lish a  new  edition  of  the  Talmud  ( 1808-13).  This  edi- 
tion was  much  superior  to  former  ones,  and  was  sold 
so. quickly  that  the  printers  at  Kopys  thought  the 
injunction   of  the  rabbis,  that  the  Talmud  should 
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not  be  reprinted  in  Russia  for  twenty-five  years,  no 
longer  binding,  and  began  their  edition  (1810-28); 
this  was  nuicli  inferior,  however,  and  proved  finan- 
cially a  failure,  i^ehapiro  then  undertook  the  pub- 
lication of  another  edition  (1817-32),  which  also 
sold  better  than  had  been  expected.  In  1836  the 
Honinis  of  Wilua  considered  themselves  free  to  be- 
gin work  upon  an  edition,  and  found  that  great 
rabbis  like  Akiba  Eger  of  Posen  and  Moses  Sofer  of 
Presburg,  and  most  of  the  prominent  rabbis  of 
Lithuania,  regarded  a  later  injunction  against  pub- 
lishing a  new  edition  for  twenty-five  years,  giauted 
in  favor  of  Jloses  Schapiro,  as  void.  They  held 
that,  on  the  contrary,  Moses  Schapiro  himself  had  no 
right  to  publish  a  new  edition  until  the  Homms  had 
sold  theirs  or  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed. 
Moses,  however,  found  other  rabbinical  authorities 
who  sided  with  him  against  the  Konims;  these  in- 
cluded the  Orensteins  and  many  other  Polish  and 
Galician  rabbis,  and  practically  all  the  rabbis  of  the 
Ilasidim.  A  quarrel  ensued,  which  was  waged  with 
unusual  bitterness  on  both  sides,  a  movement  to 
setlle  it  by  arbitration  being  rejected. 

Moses,  or  rather  his  sons  Phinehas  and  Samuel 
Abraham,  began  the  publication  of  a  third  edition 
of  the  Talmud,  but  had  not  gone  further  than  the 
tractate  "Pesahim"  when  they  were  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  having  murdered  a  Jewish  bookbinder 
who  had  committed  suicide  in  their  establishment. 
Their  enemies  surceeded  in  influencing  the  authori- 
ties against  thera  because  as  printers  they  scrupu- 
lously abstained  from  publishing  "haskalah"  litera.- 
turc.  After  a  hasty  and  unfair  trial  they  were 
condcnmed  to  run  the  gantlet  and  to  be  transported 
to  Siberia.  The  elder  brother,  Phinehas,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  terrible  ordeal,  and  the  father,  then 
an  octogenarian,  died  of  a  broken  heart  soon  after- 
ward. The  printing-house  was  closed,  though  it 
was  reopened  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  by 
Haiiina  Li[)a  and  Joshua  Heschel  Schapiro,  grand- 
sous  of  .Moses  who  had  settled  in  Jitomir.  Samuel 
Abraham,  who  survived  the  scourging  and  was  ulti- 
mately liberated,  died  in  1863. 

BiBLiooKAi-nv  :  Orient,  1S40.  p.  '£i  (incorrect);  Rabbinortcz, 
Mtt'tunnr  \tl  Hadfa,^at  ha-TalniwI,  pp.  Ilti-IIT.  .Munich. 
1S77;  Wakien.  Sliein  lia-iiab.Um  li,-llaihi^h.  p.  11)1,  Witr- 
saw,  ISSL':  Llpshltz,  Totidnt  Yizhnk  ( tii"Eraph.v  of  It.  Isaac 
Elbanan  Spekton,  pp.  .5.H-G1,  Warsaw*.  IS'Jti. 
1!.   H.  P.    Wl. 

SCHARF,  MORITZ.     See  Tisza-Eszlar. 

SCHATZ,  BORIS:  Russian  sculptor;  born  in 
180lj,  ill  the  govi-niiiient  of  Koviio.  He  was  the  .son 
of  a  jioor  schoolmaster  ("melammed  ").  He  studied 
first  at  th(^  Wilna  School  of  Design,  then  at  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Warsaw,  and  finally  at 
Paris,  where  he  was  a  pujiil  of  .Vntokolski  (1890- 
1890).  He  has  resided  at  Sofia  since  1896,  and  has 
made  a  special  study  of  Jewish  subjects,  particu- 
larly of  the  oppressed  Jew  of  the  ghetto.  Among 
liis  subjects  may  be  mentioned:  "Rabbi  Blessing  a 
Child";  "Prayer  of  Habdalah  "  ;  "Satun'ay  Eve- 
ning ";  "The  Shadhan."  Schalz  has  also  found  sub- 
jects of  larger  scope  in  the  past  liistory  of  Israel. 
In  1892,  al  the  Paris  Salon,  be  exhibited  a  piece  en- 
titled "The  INIother  of  Moses,"  an  extremely  fine 
group,  in  spite  of  some  technical  defects.     In  1896 


he   produced  his  masterpiece,  "Mattatbias  Macca- 
bec." 

Schatz  has  also  represented  many  types  of  Bul- 
garians, among  whom  he  lives.  Of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned :  "A  Bulgarian  Piper";  "  A  Tzigane  Wood- 
Cutter  Leaning  on  His  A.x " ;  "A  Sephardic  Jew 
and  Jewess  of  Sofia";  etc.  He  has  executed  reliefs 
of  several  celebrated  personages,  such  as  Antokolski, 
Rubinstein,  Pasteur,  and  Dr.  T.  Herzl,  and  he  has 
also  done  some  decorative  work.  He  was  the  only 
Bulgarian  sculptor  who  exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  of  1904,  his  subject  being  the  struggle 
of  Christianity  with  Islam  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
up  to  the  War  of  Independence  (1870).  Particular 
mention  may  be  made  of  a  "Bulgarian  Insurgent 
Pursued  by  a  Bashi-Bazouk."  The  Exposition  Com- 
mittee of  St.  Louis  awarded  Schatz  the  silver  medal. 

BiBi.ioGRAPHV  :  CM  und  West.  May  o,  1903;  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled Sncitte   Betzalel,   Scnderabdrucli  awi  Altneuland.. 
published  at  Berlin. 
II.  R.  JI.    Fr. 

SCHECHTER,  SOLOMON  :  President  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America;  formerly  reader  in  rabbinics  at  Cambridge 
University;  born  in  Rumania  in  1847.  His  youth 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of  rabbinical 
literature.  He  then  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  studied 
Jewish  theology  in  the  bet  ha-midrash  under  Weiss 
and  Friedraann,  and  attended  lectures  on  philosophy 
and  other  secular  branches  of  learning  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna.  After  receiving  his  rabbinical 
diploma  from  Weiss,  he  continued  his  secular  and 
theological  studies  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and 
attended  Talmudical  lectures  by  Dr.  Israel  Lewy. 
In  1882  Schechter  went  to  England  as  tutor  in  rab- 
binics to  Claude  O.  Jlontefiorc.  In  1885  he  pub- 
lished his  first  essay,  "The  Study  of  the  Talmtid," 
in  the  "Westminster  Review."  In  1887  api)eared 
his  edition  of  "  Abot  de-Rabbi  Natan,"  and  he  then 
wrote  various  essays  and  lectures  in  the  "Jewish 
Chronicle,"  "Jewish  Quarterly  Review,"  "Revue 
des  Etudes  Juives,"  and  "  Monatssclirift. "  Some  of 
these  lectures  and  essays  were  afterward  collected 
and  published  under  the  title  "Studies  in  Judaism  " 
(1890).  In  1890  Schechter  was  elected  lecturer  in 
Talmud  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  in  1H91 
the  degree  of  M.A.  ("honoris  causa")  was  conferred 
upon  him. 

In  1892  Sclieclitcr  was  elected  reader  in  rabbinics, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  obtained  the  Worth 
studentship  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Itjily  to  ex- 
amine the  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  the  great  Italian 
libraries.  The  "Agadath  Shir  Hashirim."  and  other 
l)ubli<ations  in  the  "Jewish  Quarterly  Review."  as 
well  as  an  article  in  the  Kohul  Memorial  Volume, 
are  jjartly  the  result  of  these  Italian  researches,  an 
exhaustive  report  on  which  was  presented  by  him 
to  the  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  University.  In 
1894  he  delivered  a  series  of  theological  lectures  in 
University  Hall.  London;  in  ISQ.")  he  was  a|ipointed 
the  first  Gratz  lecturer  in  Philadelphia.  A  series 
of  his  lectures  were  afterward  published  in  "J.  Q. 
R."  as  "Some  Aspects  of  Rabbinic  Theology."  On 
Jlay  13.  1896,  Schechter  discovered  the  first  leaf  of 
the  original  Hebrew  of  Ecclesiasticus;  and  in  Dec, 
1896,  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  and  Palestine  to  con- 
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tinue  liis  investigations.  He  relumed  from  Cairo 
laden  with  treasures,  wliicli  became  the  subjects  of 
various  arlicUs  and  monographs.  Tlie  collection 
was  presented  by  him  and  Dr.  Taylor  to  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Library,  and  is  known  as  the 
Taylor-Scliechter  collection.  These  two  scholars 
published  in  collaboration  "The  Wisdom  of  Ben 
Sira,"  Cambridge.  1899. 

While  Schechter  was  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  the  large  fragments  of  Ecclesiasticus  discovered 
by  him  in  the  Cairo  genizah,  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Litt.D. 
(Fell!,  1898).  In  1898  he  was  appointed  e.xternal 
e.\aminer  in  Victoria  University,  JIauchester,  Eng- 
land; in  1899,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  University 
College.  London;  in  1900,  curator  of  the  Oriental 
Department  of  Cambridge  University  Library,  Eng- 
land. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Orien- 
tal Studies  and  the  Board  of  Theological  Studies, 
London  University.  England. 

In  Dec,  1901,  Schechter  accepted  the  presidency 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
of  America.  After  his  arrival  in  New  York  he  acted 
as  editor  of  the  Talmudic  department  of  The  Jew- 
ish Encyclopedi.\.  In  1903  he  published  the 
"^lidrash  Hag-Gadol,"  from  a  Yemen  manuscript, 
and  the  "Saady ana,"  from  manuscripts  discovered 
ill  the  Cairo  genizah.  He  contributed  the  article 
"Talmud"  to  Hastings'  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible" 
and  a  number  of  papers  to  various  journals.  In 
190-t  he  was  appointed  an  honorary  member  of  the 
senate  of  New  York  University  and  a  director  of 
the  Educational  Alliance.  In  191).")  Schechter  was 
invited  to  deliver  at  Harvard  University  a  course  of 
lectures  in  Jewish  theology. 

Biblkicrapiit:  Jew.  Chrmi.  Jiilv  1,  1898;  Feb.  10, 1897;  Feb. 
II.  181)8;  Jewish  Year  Bank,  .tU59  (1899). 
.\.  G.  L. 

SCHEFFTEL,  SIMON  BABXJCH :  German 
Hebraist ;  born  June  14,  1813,  at  Bieslau  ;  died  March 
9,  1885.  In  1848  he  settled  as  a  merchant  at  Posen. 
After  his  retirement  from  business,  in  1871,  he  pre- 
pared a  large  Hebrew  commentary  on  the  Targum 
Onkelos,  which  was  published  posthumously  by  his 
son-in-law  Joseph  Perles,  under  the  title  "Bi'ure 
Ouljelos"  (Munich,  1888).  This  commentary,  which 
contains  many  valuable  critical  and  e.xegetical  notes. 
is  one  of  the  most  important  reference  works  on  the 
Targum  Onkelos. 

Bibliography  :  Joseph  Perles,  Hebrew  preface  to  BVtire  On- 
helm. 
s.  P.  P. 

SCHEID,  ELiIE :  French  communal  worker 
and  writer;  born  at  Hagenau.  Alsace.  Oct.  24,  1841. 
After  he  bad  graduated  from  college,  the  impair- 
ment of  his  voice  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  plan 
of  preparing  himself  for  a  rabbinical  career,  and 
he  found  employment  in  a  commercial  house. 

Owing  to  his  unpleasant  recollections  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  funerals  of  his  parents  had  been 
conducted  by  the  old  hebra  kaddisha.  Sclieid  in  1863 
established  the  Hebra  'Am  Segullah,  of  which  he 
was  the  first  secretary,  and  later  became  president. 
This  institution  was  foun<led  on  principles  more  in 
accord  with  the  requirements  of  the  time ;  and  it  was 


imitated  by  all  the  other  Jewish  societies  of  the  kind 
in  Alsace. 

In  ISTO,  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Scheid 
for  the  first  time  entered  public  life.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Froschweiler  he  served  as  secretary  to  the 
committee  which  had  charge  of  the  wounded  and 
of  furnishing  supiilies  for  the  invading  army. 
When  the  war  was  over  he  was  elecletl  member  of 
the  city  board  of  Hagenau,  and  became  ilssecretary, 
as  well  as  administrator  of  the  public  savings-bank 
and  president  of  the  Jewish  congreg;ition. 

A  local  incident  caused  Scheid  to  make  researches 
in  the  public  library  of  Hagenau,  and  later  he  pub- 
lished (in  "  L'Univers  Israelite  ")  a  documentary  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  cemetery  of  the  city.  This  was 
followed  by  "  Histoire  des  Juifs  de  Hagueuau  "  (in 
"H.  E.  J.""  1879-80,  and  printed  separately  1885), 
and  by  a  pami)hlet,  "  Historiciue  de  la  Societe  Guemi- 
latli-Chasadim  de  Haguenau  "  (188'2).  His  greater 
work.  "Histoire  des  Juifs  d'Alsace,"  appeared  at 
Paris  in  1887.  one  of  its  chapters,  "  Histoire  de  IJabbi 
Joselmann,"  being  printed  as  a  separate  pamphlet 
(ill.  1886). 

In  1883  Baron  Edmondde  Rothschild  called  Scheid 
to  Paris  to  reorganize  the  Coinite  de  Bieufai.saiice; 
and  when,  in  September  of  that  year,  Rothschild 
began  the  work  of  colonization  in  Palestine,  he  aji- 
pointed  Scheid  inspector.  The  lat  ter  thereupon  went 
to  Palestine  and  devoted  nearly  six  months  to  the  task 
of  organization.  During  the  si.xteen  j-ears  he  occu- 
pied the  post  of  inspector  be  devoted  all  his  time 
an<l  energy  to  his  duties,  annually  visiting  the  colo- 
nies and  supervising  the  work  of  the  settlers.  He 
retired  Dec.  31,  1899,  on  a  pension  from  Baron  Roths- 
child, the  total  number  of  his  journeys  to  Palestine 
having  been  twentv-two. 

s.  ■  S.  M\N. 

SCHEINDLINGER,  SAMXTEL  B.  ABRA- 
HAM (SALEB)  :  Polisli  rabbi;  died  in  Lemberg 
Aug.  7.  1790.  He  was  probably  a  native  of  Dobro- 
mil,  and  was  at  first  rabbi  in  Sale  and  afterward 
preacher  and  rosh  bet  din  in  Lemberg.  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.  Scheindlinger  was  the  au- 
tli(!r  of  "Sliem  mi-Shemu'el"  (Lemberg,  1817),  the 
first  part  of  which  contains  sermons  in  the  order  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  second  part  novellie  cm  Tal- 
mudical  subjects.  Samuel  hail  three  sons.  Nathan 
Hecht  of  Yaroslav,  Judah  Idel,  and  Abraham 
Abele. 

Blin.iooRAPHV:   Buber,  Anthe   Shem.  pp.  213-214,  rniinw. 
1S!I.5;  Eleazar  ha-Kohen,  Kin'at  .So/erim,  p.  84a,  Leiiilieig. 
1802. 
K.  C.  P.    Wl. 

SCHENK,  LEOPOLD:  Austrian embryologist; 
born  at  Urmeny,  Comitat  Neutra,  Hungary,  Aug. 
23.  1840;  died  at  Schwanberg,  Styria.  Aug.  18,  1902. 
Having  studied  at  the  University  of  Vienna  (M.D. 
1865),  he  was  for  the  following  eight  years  assistant 
at  the  physiological  institute  of  his  alma  mater,  re- 
ceiving the  "venia  legendi"in  1868.  In  1873  he 
became  profes-sor  of  embryology  at  the  University 
of  Vienna. 

Scheuk  holds  an  important  jiosition  in  the  med- 
ical world  on  account  of  his  numerous  contributions 
to  embryology.  Through  one  of  them,  "Eintluss 
auf  das  GeschlechtsverhaltnissdesMenscheu  und  d^r 
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Thiere  "  (Vienna  and  Magdeburg,  1898;  American 
translation,  "The  Determination  of  Sex,"  Akron, 
O.,  1898),  liis  name  became  a  houseliold  word 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Having  been  an 
embryologist  for  over  thirty  years,  he  liad  made 
careful  studies  of  the  generative  process,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the 
sex  of  a  child  depends  on 
the  kind  of  nourishment 
partaken  of  by  tlie  mother. 
This  theory  was  severely 
criticized  by  his  own  fac- 
ulty and  by  such  men  as 
Vircliow,  Gusserow,  Win- 
kel.  Pfliiger,  Roux,  Munk, 
and  Born ;  and  he  was 
finally  forced  to  resign 
his  chair  (1900).  Schenk, 
however,  clung  to  his  theo- 
ry and  claimed  further  that 
tlie  foundation  for  special 
capacities  of  the  child  can 
be  laid  in  the  embrj'O 
through  special  nutrition 

given  to  the  mother;  and  that  by  avoiding  cer- 
tain conditions  and  by  feeding  on  certain  foods  the 
mother  can  save  the  future  child  from  the  life  of  a 
degenerate.  His  three  cardinal  conclusions  were, 
therefore,  that  it  was  possible  (1)  to  determine  the 
future  sex  of  the  child ;  (2)  to  determine  its  future 
profession  ;  and  (3)  to  beget  only  normal  offspring. 
Further  elaborations  of  his  theory  were  prevented 
by  his  early  death. 

Of  Schcnk's  other  writings  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  :  "  Lehrbuch  der  Vergleichenden  Embry- 
ologie  der  Wirbelthiere,"  Vienna,  1874;  "Lehrbuch 
der  llistologie  des  Menschen,"  ib.  1885  (2d  ed. 
1892);  "Lehrbuch  der  Bacteriologie,"  ib.  1894; 
"Lehrbuch  der  Embryologie,"  ib.  1896. 

It  was  through  Schenk's  influence  that  there  was 
added  to  the  medical  faculty  of  the  Vienna  Univer- 
sity a  department  for  embrj'ology,  in  which  subject 
he  became  the  founder  of  a  school. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

SCHEBSCHEWSKI,  BENJAMIN:  Russian 
physician;  born  in  Brest-Litovsk  1857.  lie  studied 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Warsaw,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1883.  In  1885  he  went  to  Pales- 
tine and  settled  in  Jerusalem;  two  years  later  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where  be  took  a  special  course  in 
medicine.  After  another  short  stay  in  Jerusalem 
he  settled  as  a  practising  phj'sician  in  Odessii,  where 
he  still  (1905)  resides.  He  is  the  author  of  "Mishnat 
'Olam  Katon,"  of  which  the  first  part  is  a  treatise 
on  anatomy,  and  the  second  on  chemistry  ;  the  work 
has  been  corrected  and  annotated  by  Jehiel  Michael 
Pines  (Jerusalem,  1886). 

Sokolow,  Sefcr  Zikkaron,  p.  116,   Warsaw, 

Wr. 
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SCHERSCHEWSKI,  JUDAH  JTJDEI.  BEN 

BENJAMIN:  Lithuanian  Talmudist  and  Ilebra- 
ivi  ,  l,..ni  in  1804;  died  at  Kovuo  Sept.  20,  1866. 
After  having  studied  Talmud  and  rabbinics  under 
Jacob  Meir  Yalovker,  Scherschewski  was  employed 
in  one  of  the  business  establishments  in  Wilua, 


where,  in  his  spare  hours,  he  occupied  himself  read- 
ing rabbinical  works  and  studjing  the  literature  of 
the  haskalah  movement.  In  1852  he  was  appointed 
teacher  of  Talmud  and  rabbinics  in  the  rabbinical 
seminary  of  Wilna,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
death. 

Scherschewski  was  the  author  of  "'Oz  Melek" 
(Wilna,  1857),  a  sermon  and  a  hymn  on  the  occasion 
of  the  coronation  of  Alexander  II.  His  "Kur  la- 
Zaiiab  "  is  in  two  parts;  the  first  part  {ib.  1858)  is  a 
commentary  on  109  dillicult  haggadic  passages  of 
both  Talmu<ls,  preceded  by  a  long  introduction  treat 
ing  of  the  Haggadah  in  general ;  the  second  part  (rt. 
1866)  contains  an  essay  on  the  religious  dogmas  and 
views  of  the  ancient  Talmudists  and  a  commentary 
on  138  haggadic  passages.  Several  sermons  of 
Scherschewski's  are  to  be  found  in  the  "Kobe? 
Derushim,"  a  collection  of  sermons  preached  by  the 
teachers  of  the  Wilna  rabbinical  seminary  and  pub 
lished  at  the  expense  of  the  Russian  government 
(ib.  1864).  He  was  a  constant  contributor  to  ■"  Ha- 
Karmel"  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  and 
contributed  many  articles  to  various  other  Hebrew 
periodicals  also. 

Bibliography  :  Fueno.  Kciicsct  Tiitrael,  p.  432;  Furst,  Bihl. 
Juil.  iii.  3ci8;  Joshua  Hes<hel  Kalman.  in  JIa-Magyid,z.,  No. 
40 ;  ZeltUn,  BitA.  Pfjst-Meuilelj<.  p.  »ll. 
w.  u.  M.   Ski.. 

SCHEBSCHEWSKI,  ZEBI  HIBSCH  HA- 
KOHEN  :  Russian  Hebrew  writer ;  born  at  Piusk 
in  1S40.  While  still  aboj'he  studied  Hebrew  gram- 
mar and  archeolog}-  without  a  teacher.  After  serv 
ing  as  secretary  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Piusk, 
he  went  to  the  Crimea,  where,  at  Melitopol,  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  a  merchant  named  Seidener. 
Later  he  became  assistant  editor  of  Zederbaum's 
"Ha-Meliz."  During  the  Russo-Turkish  war  he 
followed  the  Russian  army  as  a  sutler;  and  after  a 
second  short  stay  with  his  former  employer,  Seid 
ener,  he  settled  in  1883  at  Rostov-on-the-Don, 
where  he  opened  a  bookstore. 

In  addition  to  numerous  contributions  to  current 
Hebrew  journals,  Scherschewski  wrote  "  Boser 
Abot "  (Odessa,  1877),  a  siitiiical  poem  on  the  neglect 
of  the  education  of  Jewish  children  in  Russia,  and 
"lyyun  Sifrut"  (Wilna,  1881),  on  the  development 
of  Jewish  literature  and  its  significance  as  a  cultural 
element  for  raising  the  Jews  to  a  higher  moral  stand- 
ing. His  notes  to  the  Midrash  Shoher  T"l>  are 
printed  in  Padua's  Warsaw  edition  of  that  midrash, 
and  his  rimed  parodies  are  to  be  found  in  "  Keneset 
Yisrael"  (i.  408  et  seq.,  ii.  2-6). 

Bibliography:  Sokolow,  Sefer  Zikkaron,  pp.  114-115;  Zeit- 
lin,  mill.  Post-MendeU.  p.  Ml. 
s.  M.   Sel. 

SCHEUER,  JACOB  MOSES  DAVID  (TE- 
BELE)  B.  MICHAEL  :  German  Talmudist ;  born 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  at  Frank- 
forton-the-Main ;  died  1782  at  Mayence.  Scheiier 
came  of  one  of  the  old  Frankfort  families  which 
adopted  as  family  names  those  by  which  the  houses 
they  owned  were  known.  Scheuer,  who  was  one  of 
the  foremost  pupils  of  Jacob  Cohen,  rabbi  of  Frank- 
fort, was  appointed  dayyan  in  that  city  when  .Jacob 
Joshua  b.  Zebi  Hirsch,  the  author  of  "  Pcne  Yeho- 
shua',"  filled  the  rabbinate.     At  an  advanced  age, 
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in  1759,  Schouer  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Bamberg,  to 
succfcd  liisfatber-iiilaw,  Nathan  L'tiz. 

In  virtue  of  tbe  universal  respect  which  he  had 
gained  Scbeuer  succeeded,  as  arbitrator  betwei-n 
the  Jews  of  the  chapter  and  the  gentry,  in  bring 
ing  about  the  ceremonial  agreement  C'Ccrenionien- 
Recess")of  1700,  which  put  an  end  to  protracted 
disputes.  His  bi'neticent  activity  was  marred,  how- 
ever, by  the  continuous  attacks  of  a  baptized  Jew, 
who  tmduced  liim  before  the  prince-bishop,  making 
it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  at  Hamberg.  Hence 
lie  was  i)robably  glad  to  accept  in  1767  a  call  to  the 
<listrict  rabbinate  of  JIayencc,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death. 

Bibliography:  Der  luradit.  lOTT.  p.  ll.W;  18»3.  p.  WA:  A. 
Eekstfin,  (leiich.  ihr  Jinliii  im  Klicmalitjeu  FUrstlnstum 
Bainlnru.  p.  VH. 
E.  C.  A.    Pe. 

SCHEY,  PHILIPP,  BARON  VON  KOROM- 

IiA  :  llniiLrariaii  incnliuiit  ;iih1  philiiiithropist ;  born 
at  Giins  (Kos/.eg)  Sept.  -'0,  17'J8;  died  at  Baden, 
near  Vienna,  June  28,  1881.  He  was  the  tirsl  Jew 
in  Hungary  to  be  made  an  Austrian  noble.  In  his 
patent  of  "nobility,  granted  May  13,  1859,  by  King 
Francis  Joseph  I.,  his  services  to  the  imperial  dy- 
nasty during  the  revolution  in  1848  and  1849  are 
specially  mentioned.  Heference  is  made  also  to  the 
great  benevolence  exercised  by  him  "  toward  suffer- 
ing humauitj',  regardless  of  creed." 

Bini.iooR.vPiiv:  Reti-li,  llilli-El.i.  IT!. 

s.  Ij-    ^  ■ 

SCHICK,  ABRAHAM  BEN  ARYEH  LOB  : 

Lithuanian  'riiliiiudisl  and  author  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  a  native  of  .Slonim,  government  of  Grodno. 
Schick  occupied  himself  especially  with  midrasliic, 
or  liaggadic,  literature.  In  this  field  he  published: 
"  Zera'  Abraham  "  (  Wilna-Grodno,  1833),  a  commen- 
tary on  Jlidrash  ilishlc;  "Me'ore  ha-Esh  "  (Grodno, 
1834),  tiie  "Tanna  debe  Eliyahu "  edited  with  a 
commentary  and  a  long  introduction ;  "  Mal.iazch 
lia-Shir"  (Warsaw,  1840),  a  commentary  on  Can- 
ticles; "Eshed  ha-Nehalim"  (Wilna,  1843),  a 
commentary  on  the  Midrash  Rabbot,  with  an  intro- 
duction;  "'En  Abraham"  (Konigsberg,  1848),  a 
commentary  on  Ibn  Habib's  "En  Ya'akob,"  refer- 
ring also  to  Rashi  and  to  Samuel  Edels'  "Iliddushe 
Agadot."  Schick  edited  the  Genesis  and  E.xodus 
parts  of  Jacob  Dubno's  "  Ohel  Ya"a(iob  "  ( Johannis- 
berg.  1859). 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Kcnesct  Yiarael,  p.  67;  Fiirst.  Bihl. 
Jiiil.  ill.  269. 
w.  li.  M.   Sel. 

SCHICK,   BARUCH  B.  JACOB.    See  BARncii 

1!.   .Imou  (Siiki,<ivi;i;  ). 

SCHICK,  ELIJAH  BEN  BENJAMIN  : 
Lithuanian  rabbi  and  preacher;  born  at  Vasilishok, 
government  of  Wilna,  in  1809;  died  at  Kobrin,  gov- 
ernment of  Koviio.  Sept.  2,  1876.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Benjamin,  chief  rabbi  of  Grodno.  As  rabbi  he 
ofliciated  in  various  towns,  including  Diretchin, 
Lida,  Novie  Zhagory.  and  Kobrin  ;  and  on  the  holy 
days  of  Rosh  ha-Shanah  and  Yom  Kippur  he  acted 
as  cantor.  He  was  one  of  the  pieachers  whose  ser- 
mons always  attracted  large  audiences.  Schick 
was  the  author  of  "  'En  Eliyahu,"  a  commentary  on 


Jacob  Habib's  "'En  Ya'altob,"  published  with  the 
Wilna  edition  of  that  work. 

UiiiLiOGRAPHv:  Fuenn.  Kenaift  YigraeU  p.  120. 
w.  li.  M.  Sel. 

SCHIFF  :  Family  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Ger- 
many. The  earliest  known  member,  Jacob  Kohen 
Zedek  Schiff,  who  is  mentioned  on  the  tombstone 
of  his  son,  Uii  I'hoebus,  as  liaving  discharged  the 
function  of  dayyan  at  Frankfort-on-the->Iaiu,  must 
have  been  born  about  l;!70,  the  earliest  date  to  which 
any  contemporary  Jewish  fanuly  can  be  deliiutely 
traced.  Uri  Phoebus  Schiff  attained  a  great  age,  as 
his  tombstone  mentions,  and  died  1481;  he  must, 
llierefoie,  have  been  born  about  1400.  The  name 
occurs  on  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Judengasse  as  early 
as  1613;  in  Middle  High  German  the  word  "schiff" 
means  a  vial  an<l  may  have  been  used  as  the  sign 
of  an  apothecary  or  physician.  The  next  member 
of  the  family  mentioned  is  Mei'r  Kohen  Zedek  Schiff, 
referred  to  as  panias  of  the  community,  who  died  in 
1U2G.  The  family  has  intermarried  with  the  Adlers, 
()j)penheims,  Wertheimers,  Glinzburgs,  Geigers, 
Glogaus.  JIannheims,  and  Hanaus,  and  one  member 
married  a  cousin  of  Zunz.  A  step-grandfather  of 
Heine  was  named  Schiff.  though  of  a  branch  of  the 
family  settled  at  Hamburg.  Among  the  rabbinical 
authors  included  in  the  family  are  Meir  ben  Jacob 
Schiff,  known  as  Mahaiam  Schiff  (d.  1044);  David 
Schiff,  editor  of  tlie"Zemah  Dawid";  and  Tebele 
Schiff,  chief  rabbi  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  London 
(176.5-92),  and  author  of  "  Leshon  Zahab."  The 
most  distinguished  recent  member  is  Jacob  Henry 
Schiff,  banker  and  phihinthnipist,  of  New  York. 

A  pedigree  of  the  family  appears  on  page  97,  the 
feminine  names  being  given  in  italics. 

ninLioGRAPHY:  A.  rilmann.  Familienregigter  des  Jacob 
IlirxiU  Schiff  null  Seiiieu  Xachkommen,  privately  printed, 
Kninktort-on-the-Main,  IW-j. 

J . 

Jacob  Henry  Schiff:  American  financici'  and 
philanthropist;  born  Jan.  10,  1847,  at  Frankfoit-on- 
the-Main.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  .schools 
of  Frankfort,  and  adopted  the  vocation  of  his 
father,  Moses  Schiff,  one  of  the  brokerscf  the  Roths- 
childs in  that  city.  In  1865  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  and  was  employed  for  a  time  by  the 
linn  of  Frank  &  Gans,  brokers,  New  York.  In  1867 
he  formed  the  brokerage  firm  of  Budge,  Schiff  & 
Co.,  which  was  dissolved  in  1873.     He  then  went  to 

Europe,  where  he  made  connections 

Joins         with  some  of  the  chief  German  bank- 

Kuhn,        ing-houses.     Returning  to  the  United 

Loeb  &  Co.  States,  he  became  on  Jan.  1,   1875,  a 

member  of  the  banking  tirm  of  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  New  York,  of  which  he  was  soon  luac- 
tically  the  head. 

Owing  to  his  connection  with  the  German  money 
market,  Schiff  was  able  to  attract  much  German 
capital  to  American  enterprise,  more  particularly  in 
the  field  of  railway  liiiance.  His  firm,  under  his 
direction,  became  the  linancial  reconstructors  of  the 
Union  Pacitic  Railroad  ;d)out  1897;  and  in  1901  it 
engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company  for  the  possession  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway;  this  resulted  in  a  panic  on  the 
stock  exchange  (May  9,  1901),  in  which  the  firm  of 
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Kiiliii.  Loeb  ik  Co.  licld  tlic  situation  at  its  mercy. 
Seliifl's  moilcTatioii  and  wise  action  on  tliis  occasion 
prevented  disaster,  and  caused  his  linn  to  become 
one  of  tlie  leading  inlluences  in  tlie  railway  linancial 
world,  controlling  more  than  22.1100  miles  of  rail- 
ways and  S1.321.000,000stoek.  To  him  was  largely 
due  the  establishment  of  the  regime  of  "community 
of  interests"  among  the  chief  railway  coml)inations 
to  replace  ruinous  competition,  which  principle  led 
also  to  the  formation 
of  the  Northern  Se- 
curities Company. 
SchilT's  firm  waschosen 
to  float  the  large  stock 
issues  not  only  of  the 
Union  Pacific  and  al 
lied  companies,  but 
also  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Kailroad,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
the  Norfolk  and  West- 
ern, and  the  Missouri 
Pacilic  railwaj'  com- 
panies, the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and  many  others. 
Jacob  H.Sclim.  it   subscribed   for  and 

floated  the  three  large 
Japanese  war  loans  in  1904  and  1905,  in  recognition 
of  which  the  Jlikado  conferred  upon  SchifT  the 
Second  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure  of  Japan. 
lie  was  also  received  in  private  audience  in  1904  by 
King  Edward  VII.  of  Englanii. 

SchilT  is  coniu'Cted  with  many  industrial  and  com- 
mercial activities.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  (Juin<'y  railway  companies:  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company;  of  the  E(iuitable  Life 
Assurance  Society ;  of  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merceand  the  National  City  Bank,  tlie  Morton  Trust 
Company,  the  Columbia  Bank,  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Trust  Company  of  New  York;  and  of  various  other 
trust  comjianies  in  New  York  as  well  as  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

SchifT  has  especially  devoted  himself  to  philan- 
thropic activity,  both   general  and  JewLsh,  on   the 
most  approved  modern  methods.     Besides  making 
benefactions  in  his  native  city  he  was  om^  of  the 
founders  and   has  been  ever  since   jiresident  of  the 
Montefiore  Home,  New  York,  and  is  one  of  the  two 
persons  connected  with  all  the  twelve 
Phil-         larger  Jewish   charities  of  that  city. 
anthropic     In  New  York  also  he  has  presented  a 
Activity,     fountain  to  Seward  Park,   has  given 
a  house  in  Henry  street  to  the  Nurses' 
Settlement,  has  helped  to  establish  social  settlements 
on  the  East  Side,  and  has  |)rovided  a  building  for  the 
Young    Men's  Hebrew  Association.      He    has  also 
been  a  trustee  of  tlie  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  from 
its  inception,  as  well  as  of  the  Woodbine  Land  and 
Improvement  Company. 

All  the  municipal  reform  movements  in  New  York 
likewise  have  tieen  sn))poited  by  Schiff;  he  served 
on  the  Committee  of  Seventy  (1>*98).  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  (1902).  and  the  Committee  of  Nine(1905); 
and  he  has  recently  founded  at  Columbia  University  a 


(hair  in  social  economics.  His  interest  in  cducatioD 
and  learning  has  found  expression  in  the  establish- 
ment of  scholarships  at  Columbia  for  economic 
science,  and  in  the  presentation  of  a  fund  and  build- 
ing for  Semitic  studies  at  Harvard  (sec  Sii.MiTlC 
Mi'seum).  He  is  chairman  of  the  east-Asiatic  .sec- 
tion of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York, 
which  has  sent  out  many  expeditions  for  the  study 
of  Eastern  conditions  and  history.  He  has  made 
many  donations  to  the  Metrojiolitan  iMuseuni  of  Art 
in  that  city  and  to  other  museums,  as  will  as  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  Bron.v  Park,  of  which  he  is  a 
trustee. 

Schiir  has  been  connected  with  the  Beform  wing  of 
Jewish  religious  activities,  and  is  a  trustee  of  Tem- 
jile  BetliEl,  New  York.  Nevertheless,  he  has  taken 
great  interest  in  the  e.xpan.sion  of  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  America,  to  the  sustentation 
fund  of  which  he  has  contributed  largely,  and  to 
which  he  has  donated  a  special  building.  He  has 
also  presented  to  the  New  York  Public  Library  ii 
large  number  of  works  dealing  with  Jewish  litera- 
ture, .so  that  it  now  possesses  the  largest  collection 
of  modern  Judaica  in  the  New  Worlil. 

Schilf  is  the  author  of  th<'  "  Report  on  the  Cur- 
rency of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,"  1903. 

ninLiOGRAPHY:  n.  N.  Burnett,  In  CiiKmiii'oUtan.  May.  190.T: 
Jewinh  Ciiiiimciit.  Oct.  3.  IIKK;  April  3.  190:3;  JtU'Wi  Gtuinl- 
iioi.  Auk.  28.  190.3. 
A.  J- 

Meir  b.  Jacob  Schiff  (calh'd  also  Haharaiu 
SchifT):  German  rabbi  and  scholar;  born  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-JIain  1608;  died  about  10-14  at  Prague. 
His  father,  .Jacob  Schiff,  was  director  of  the  yeslii- 
bah  at  Frankfort  until  his  death.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  Me'irwas  called  to  the  rabbinate  fif  Fulda. 
where  he  had  charge  also  of  a  nmnber  of  jiupils. 
There  he  composed,  between  1637  and  1636,  his 
commentaries,  which  covered  the  entire  Talmud ; 
but  only  those  on  Bezali,  Ketubot.  Gittin,  Baba 
Mezi'a,  and  Hullin,  together  with  fragments  on 
Shabbat,  Megillah,  Baba  Kamma.  Baba  Batra.  San- 
liedrin.and  Zebahim,  have  been  preserved. 

SchilT.  being  averse  to  piliiul,  attacked  not  only 
contemporaries,  like  Solomon  Luria  (Ket.  94),  Me'ir 
of  Lublin  (B.  M.  61),  and  Samuel  Edels(B.  M.  50), 
but  even  Bashi  (Ket.  42).  Isaac  b.  Sheshet  (B.  M. 
48),  and  Mordecai  (B.  M.  4).  He  en- 
Averse  to  ters  at  once  u|ion  the  discussion  of  his 
the  Pilpul.  subjects,  which  he  treats  in  detail 
though  without  digression;  nor  does 
he  attempt  to  derive  his  proofs  from  remote  Tal- 
mudic  ])assages.  Ills  explanations  are  often  ob- 
scure on  account  of  their  extreme  brevity,  many 
sentences  being  incomplete.  This  was  due  to  pres- 
sure of  other  demands  on  his  time,  since  he  was 
actively  interested  in  the  affairs  of  his  community. 
He  did  not  write  his  commentaries  in  note-books, 
but  on  loose  leaves  of  paper.  He  refers  only  to  one 
<if  the  different  kinds  of  pilpul  current  in  his  time, 
namely,  the  so-called  "Norburger. " 

Apart  from  his  halakic  commentaries,  Schiff  com- 
posed also  sermons  on  the  Pentateuch.  In  these  he 
appears  as  an  opponent  of  simple  exegesis.  He 
.savs,  for  instance,  that  Jacob  must  have  been  famil- 
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iar  with  the  explanation  of  Gen.  xxv.  33  given  by 
Hashi  (B.  K.,  end).  Of  tlie  sermons  only  a  fragment 
on  Deut.  iv.  has  been  preserved.  A  mnemonic  index 
to  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud  by  him  is  also  extant. 
In  1636  he  removed  to  Schraalkalden;  he  was 
called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Prague  shortly  before  his 
death. 

On  his  death-bed  Schiff  is  said  to  have  ealled  his 
daughter  Henlah  and  told  her  to  keep  all  his  works 
in  a  box  until  one  of  his  younger  relatives  should 
be  able  to  study  and  jiublish  them.  Ileidah  sent 
the  box  containing  the  works  to  a  strange  house, 
where  they  became  motlicaten,  and  some  of  them 
were  stolen ;  so  that  her  son,  Michael  Stein,  came 
into  possession  of  only  a  remnant  of  them,  which  he 
finally  published,  probably  in  1737.  at  Homburg- 
vor-der-Hohe  under  the  title  "Hiddushe  Ilalakot." 
A  second  edition  appeared  therein  1757;  and  both 
were  full  of  misprints.  The  tirst  revised  edition 
was  published  by  Mordecai  Markus  of  Polozk  in 
1810.  It  has  been  the  model  for  Talmudic  study, 
and  a  copy  is  often  given  as  a  prize  to  students 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  study  of 

HiDDlSIII.M. 

Most  of  Schiff's  notes  on  the  four  Turim,  as  well 
as  his  cabalistic  works  and  Talmudic  decisions,  were 
destroyed  during  the  conflagration  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  in  1711. 

Bibliography  :  Fraenkel,  In  Orient,  Lit.  vl.  827-830 ;  S.  Uoro- 
detzki.  In  Hn-Garen.  1899.  II.  58-156:  .\ziilal,  Shem  ha-Geilo. 
Km.  p.  63;  Wolf,  BiW.  Hehr.  ill.  1398;  Stelnsebnelder,  Tuf. 
Bod!,  col.  171.5;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefariin,  p.  179. 
J.  S.    O. 

Moriz  Schiff:  German  biologist ;  born  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main  1823;  died  at  Geneva  Oct,  6, 
1896.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  and  the 
Senckenbergsche  Institut  of  his  native  town  and 
at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  and  G5t- 
tingen(M.D.  1844).  In  Heidelberg  he  .studied  under 
the  anatomist  Tiedeniann,  whose  lectures  had  a  great 
influence  upon  him  and  who  led  him  to  take  up 
the  study  of  biology.  After  a  short  postgraduate 
course  in  Paris  he  returned  to  Frankfort,  where  he 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  ornithological  depart- 
ment of  the  zoological  museum. 

Schiff  took  an  active  part  in  the  Baden  revolution 
of  1849,  being  surgeon  to  the  rebel  army  under  the 
son  of  his  former  teacher,  Tiedeniann.  After  the 
capitulation  of  Rastatt  he  went  to  G5ttingen,  where 
he  sought  admittance  to  the  medical  faculty  of  the 
university  as  privat-doccnt ;  but  the  Hanoverian 
government  refused  to  appoint  him  on  the  ground 
that  his  liberal  views  were  "dangerous  to  students." 
He  then  went  to  Switzerland,  wliere  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  comparative  anatomy  at  the 
University  of  Bern,  which  position  he  held  from 
1854  to  1863.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  called  to 
Florence  as  professor  of  physiolcgj'  at  the  Istituto 
di  Studii  Superiori.  He  remained  there  till  1876. 
when  he  was  made  professor  of  physiology  at  the 
University  of  Geneva,  which  chair  he  continued  to 
occupy  till  his  death. 

Schiff  was  one  of  the  leading  biologists  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  although  in  later  years  he  de- 
voted his  attention  almost  entirel}'  to  physiology, 
especially  the  physiology  of  the  construction  and 


changes  of  the  nerves.  He  contributed  numerous 
monographs  to  the  scientilic  journals,  and  from  1862 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Schweizerische  Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  Heilkundc  "  He  was.  besides,  a  collabo- 
rator on  Prince  Lucien  15(ii:aparte's  "Conspectus 
Avium,"  in  which  he  described  the  fauna  of  South 
America. 

Of  his  works  may  be  mentioned :  ''  L  ntersuchungen 
zur  Physiologic  des  Nervciisystems  mit  Beriicksieli- 
tigung  der  Tatliologie,"  Fraukfort-outhe-Main. 
18.5.5;  '•  Muskel-  und  Nerven-Physiologie,"  Lahr, 
1858-59;  "Uutersucliungen  i'lber  die  Zuckerbihlung 
in  der  Leber  und  den  Einfluss  des  Xcrvensystems 
auf  die  Erzeugung  <lir  Diabetes,"  Wiirzburg,  1859; 
"Sul  Systema  Nervoso  Encefalico,"  Florence,  1865 
(3d  ed.  1873);  "  Lei/ons  sur  la  Physiologic  de  la 
Digestion,"  Berlin,  1868;  "Sulla  Jlisuradella  Sensa- 
zione."  Florence.  1869;  "I)e  I'lnllammation  et  de  la 
Circulation,"  Paris,  1873;  "La  Pupille  Comme  Es- 
thesiometre,"  ih.  I,s75. 

BiBLioGRAl'HV :  Mt'ners  Kfniver:*ntiotis-Lcrikt)ti ;  Papel, 
Bitifj.  Lex.;  Hirscli.  Bioy.  Lex.;  Kussmatit,  Jngenderinue- 
rungen  f  i»cs  Alien  Arzteg,  .5th  ed.,  pp.  198,  199,  248,  Stutt- 
gart. 1902. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

Bobert  Schiff:  German  chemist ;  bornatFrank- 
fort-on-the-Main  July  25,  1854.  He  received  his 
education  at  his  native  city  and  Florence,  and  then 
at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Zurich,  grad- 
uating as  Ph.D.  in  1876,  when  he  became  assistant 
to  Professor  Cauizaro  in  Rome.  In  1878  he  received 
the  "venia  legendi "  at  the  University  of  Rome, 
and  in  1879  was  appointed  imifessor  of  chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  Jlodena.  In  1892  he  was 
railed  to  a  similar  chair  in  the  University  of  Pisa, 
which  he  still  holds  (1905). 

Schiff  has  published  essays  in  the  "Gazetta  Chi- 
mica  Italiana,"  in  "Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chemi- 
schen  Gesellschaft."  in  Liebig's  "  Annalen  der 
Chemie,"  in  "  Accademia  dei  Lincei,"  and  in  "Zeit- 
schrift  filr  Physikalische  Chemie." 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

Tebele  (David)  Schiff:  Chief  rabbi  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  London;  l)orn  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main;  died  in  London  1792;  son  of  R.  Solomon 
Schiff.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Rabbis 
Jacob  Poper  and  Jacob  Joslma  Falk,  and  for  some 
time  he  taught  at  the  yeshibah  of  R.  LOb  Sinzheim 
in  Worms.  Returning  to  his  native  city,  he  and 
his  friend  R.  Xathan  Maas  became  assistants  to  the 
chief  rabbi,  Abraham  Lissa. 

The  fame  of  Schiff's  Talmudical  learning  reached 
London,  and  he  was  appointed  chief  rabbi  there  in 
1765.  One  of  his  tirst  duties  was  the  consecration 
in  1767  of  the  synagogue  in  Duke's  place,  which  had 
just  then  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged.  Schiff  was  a 
preacher  of  considerable  power ;  and  several  of  his 
sermons  have  been  preserved,  especiallj'  one  which 
he  preached  at  the  thanksgiving  service  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  recovery  of  George  III.  Letters  also 
are  extant  addressed  to  him  by  Lord  George  Gordon, 
entreating  to  be  received  into  the  synagogue,  which 
request  the  rabbi  refused  to  grant. 

Bibuographt:  H.  Adler.  The  Chief  Rahhisnf  Enaland.  In 
Papers  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Historical  Exhibition.  1887. 
J.  G.  L. 
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SCHIFF,  Elf  III :  Austrian  journalist;  born  in 
Rauchiitz.  ]!nli<iiiia,  May  30,  1849;  dieil  in  Berlin 
Jan.  23,  1899.  ScliilT  was  the  son  of  a  petty  mcr- 
cliaiit.  and  became  a  pupil  at  the  Jewish  public 
scliool  in  his  native  town  and  at  the  German  jryni- 
nasiuin  in  Ij(dtmeritz.  Subse(juently  he  studied 
law  at  Vienna  University.  In  1871  he  became  a 
political  writer  on  the  Vienna  "Deutsche  Zeitung," 
iu  wliidi  position  he  was  one  of  the  first  journalists 
to  champion  Dr.  Schliemann.  the  genuineness  of 
who.se  discoveries  was  not  at  that  time  generally 
accepted. 

In  1874  Schiff  transferred  his  services  to  the  Ber- 
lin ■'  Spener'schen  Zeitung."  He  was  the  Berlin  cor- 
respondent of  the  Vienna  "  Neue  Freie  Presse  "  from 
1874  to  1899.  From  1878  to  1880  he  studied  higher 
mathematics,  especially  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus and  analytic  mechanics,  at  Berlin  University, 
and  in  1894  he  graduated  iu  medicine,  although  he 
never  became  a  practising  physician. 

Schiff  was  a  friend  of  Ludwig  Bamberger  and  of 
Eduard  Lasker.  Widely  as  he  studied,  he  was  no 
aimless  accumulator  of  knowledge.  His  varied 
learning  and  his  insistence  on  truth  he  applied 
practically  iu  journalism,  a  course  which  made  him 
notable  in  his  i)rofes.sion.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  troubled  by  ill  health.  On  his  death  Rudolf 
Virchow  read  a  memorial  address  before  the  Berlin 
Medical  Society. 

Schiff  wrote  chiefly  feuilletons  for  the  "Neue  Freie 
Presse"  and  essays  for  "Die  Deutsche  Rund.schau" 
and  "Die  Nation,"  as  well  as  leading  articles,  dra- 
matic critiques,  parliamentary  letters,  and  des- 
patches. His  "Pierre  Jean  Georges  Cabanis,  der 
Arzt  und  Philosojih  "  appeare<l  at  Berlin  in  1886. 

BinLioiiR.\rnv  :  BetlelhiMm.  ninijrajihixchex  Jnlnliiich.'liOO. 
pp.  2.V>-2.T.*< ;  A'*  IU'  Fnif  /'nx-vf.  Jjin.  2:i.  1.S99.  evening  ed.,  p. 
3:  Witxtrirte  Zeiliimi.  Feb.  2.  I.s99.  p.  13.f :  AUtiemcine  Zei- 
tung (Munich),  Jan.  26,  1899,  Supplement  No.  21.  p.  S. 
s.  N.  D. 

SCHIFF,  JOSEF:  Austrian  stenographer:  born 
Feb.  25,  1848,  at  Kagendorf,  Hungary.  In  1874  he 
was  appointed  teacher  of  stenography  at  the  Vienna 
Academy  of  Agriculture,  and  in  1898  lecturer  on 
Gabelsberg's  system  of  stenography  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna.  In  1883  he  founded  the  Central- 
verein  f i'lr  Gabelsberger'sche  Gesehaftsstenographie, 
and  subsequently  received  the  title  of  jirofessor  from 
the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  following  are  Schiff 's  principal  publications: 
"Der  Theoretisch-Praktisclie  Lehrgang  der  Steno- 
graphic nach  Gabelsberger'sSystem  '" ;  "  Das  Stcno- 
graphische  Uebungsbueh  fiir  Jlittelschulen  ":  "Ein 
Lesebuch  fur  Handelssclmlen  "  ;  "  Der  Geschilfts- 
stenograph"  (approved,  together  with  the  preceding 
three  works,  by  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  Instruc- 
tion); "Das  Stenographi-sche  Worterbuch  mit 
Wiener  und  Dresdner  Schreibweisen  "  ;  "  Das  Ste- 
nographische  Taschenworterbuch  mit  Fachkllr- 
zungen  "' ;  "  Das  Diktierbuch  fiir  Stenographen  .Viler 
Deut-scheu  Systeme  "  ;  "  Das  Stenographische  Lese- 
kabinet." 

BiBi.iocRAPMY:  E.  Krnmbeln.  Eridriokf/iinssiocscfiif/ile  iler 
Schith:  (lalirlshcryrr'f.  Dresden.  1901. 

S. 

SCHIFFEB,  FEIWEL  (PHOEBUS):  Rus- 
sian Hebraist  and  poet;   born  in  Lasezow,  govern- 


ment of  Lublin,  about  1810;  died  after  1866.  He 
lived  successively  in  .Tosefov,  Brody,  Szebrszyn,  and 
Warsaw,  and  was  one  of  the  best-known  of  the 
early  Maskilim  of  Russian  Poland.  He  wrote: 
"  Hazerot  ha-Shir,"  an  epic  poem  on  the  life  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob  (Warsaw,  1840);  "JIatta'  Leshem," 
a  treatise  on  agriculture  and  life  in  the  country  {ib. 
1843);  "Debar  Geburot."  a  biography  of  Prince 
Pa.skewitsch  (ib.  1845);  "Toledot  Napoleon,"  in  two 
parts  {ib.  1849  and  1857);  "Mahlekim  'im  Ana- 
shim,  "a  translation  of  Knigge's  "Umgang  mitMen- 
schen  "((■«.  1866). 

BiBLior.RAPHT :   Ifazemt  ha-Shir,   Preface;    Zeitlln.    BiW. 
Poft-Mendels.  p.  .'Mi. 
H.   H.  P.    Wl. 

SCHIFFERS,  EMANTJEL:  Russian  chess 
master;  burn  of  (ierman  parents  at  St.  Petersburg 
May  4, 1850 ;  died  there  Dec.  12,  1904.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  gyraua.sium  of  his  native  city,  studying 
in  the  classical,  physical,  and  mathematical  facul- 
ties.    In  1871  he  became  a  private  tutor. 

Schiffers  began  to  play  chess  wlien  about  lifteen, 
and  within  five  years  had  made  such  progress  that 
he  defeated  Tochoumoff  and  others  of  equal  stand- 
ing. He  continued  to  advance  until  he  became  the 
leading  player  in  Russia.  In  1873  he  first  played 
with  Tchigorin,  to  whom  he  then  gave  the  odds  of 
a  knight.  During  the  following  seven  years  the 
pupil  came  to  play  a  stronger  game  than  his  teacher, 
and  in  1880  Schiffers  lost  the  championship  of  Russia 
to  Tchigorin.  He  has  won  matches  against  Alapin, 
Chardin,  and  Mitropolsky ;  and  at  the  International 
Tournament  held  at  Hastings,  England,  in  1895, 
at  wliicli  twenty-two  masters  competed,  Schiffers 
gained  si.xth  prize. 

Bibliography:  The  Hosdiifls  Che«s  Tournament,  ^.  H.  F. 
Cheshire.  Ixindon.  189«. 
6.  A.  p. 

SCHIIjL,  SOLOUON:  Hungarian  philologist; 
born  Oct.  14.  1n4'J.  in  Budapest.  lie  studied  at 
Uaab,  Budapest,  und  Vienna;  obtained  his  diploma 
as  a  teacher;  and  was  appointed,  in  1874,  professor 
at  the  gymnasium  at  Arad.  In  1878  he  became 
professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  rabbinical  semi- 
nary at  Budapest,  which  position  he  still  (1905) 
holds. 

Sehill  is  the  author  of  the  following  works,  all 
written  iu  Hungarian;  a  Greek  gianmiar  (3  edi- 
tions), Greek  exercises  (3  editions),  a  work  on 
Greek  antiquities  and  the  history  of  Greek  art  (3 
editions),  and  a  history  of  Greek  literature.  He  has 
translated  into  Hungarian  Philo's  account  of  the 
delegation  sent  to  Caligula  (published  by  the  Jewish 
Literary  Society  of  Hungary),  and.  for  the  Ungar- 
ischlsraelitischer  Landeslehrerverein.  the  books  of 
Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Deuteronomv,  and  the  Siddur. 

8.  ■  L.   V. 

SCHILLER,  ARMAND :  Freuch  journalist: 
born  at  Saiut-Mande  (Seine)  Aug.  7,  1857.  He 
studied  at  the  Lycee  Condorcet,  and,  after  receiving 
his  dipoma  as  "licencie  en  droit"  from  the  faculty 
of  Paris,  entered  his  father's  printing  establishment. 
At  the  same  time  he  contriliuted  to  various  papers, 
especially  to  the  legal  journal  "L'Audience."  In 
1879  he  was  chosen  general  secretary  of  the  editorial 
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(if  tlie  leiidiug  evening 


boiml  of  "Le  Temps,  " 
pnpers  of  Paris. 

Scliiller  is  the  priucipal  founder  of  "Le  Petit 
Temps."  wliich  consists  of  extras  issued  hourly  after 
the  appearance  of  "  Le  Temps."  He  is  a  professor, 
also  n\emlur  of  the  executive  conunittee,  of  the 
Eeoledu  Journalisme,  and  one  of  the  founders  and 
the  iiresident  of  the  Association  dcs  Secretaires  de 
lU'daction  des  Jo\irnaux  et  de  Revues  Frau(;ais.  In 
1897  he  was  elected  syndic  of  the  Association  Pro- 
fessionelle  des  JourniUistes  Republicains  Fran(;ais. 

Schiller  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1892. 

s.  E.  A. 

SCHILLER-SZINESSY,  SOLOMON  MAY- 
ER: Header  in  rabbinic  at  Cambridge  University; 
born  at  AltOfen,  Hungary,  1820;  died  at  Cam- 
bridge March  11,  1890.  After  a  distinguished  aca 
demic  career  he  graduated  as  doctor  of  philosophy 
from  the  University  of  Jena,  being  subseqtiently  or- 
dained as  a  rabbi.  "  He  was  next  appointed  assistant 
professor  at  the  Lutheran  College  of  Eperies,  Hun- 
gary. During  the  great  upheaval  of  1848  he  sup- 
ported the  revolutionistsin  the  war  between  Hungary 
and  Austria,  and  it  was  he  who  executed  the  order 
of  General  Torok  to  blow  up  the  bridge  at  Szegedin, 
by  which  act  the  advance  of  the  Austrian  army  was 
checked.  Wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  he  was 
coutined  in  a  fortress,  from  which  he  managed  to 
escape  the  night  before  his  intended  execution. 
Fleeing  to  Triest,  he  took  passage  for  Ireland  and 
lauded  at  Cork,  proceeding  thence  to  Dublin,  where 
he  preached  by  invitation  of  the  congregation.  He 
then  went  to  London,  and  subsequently  was  elected 
minister  of  the  United  Congregation  at  Manchester. 
This  was  before  the  secession  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Reform  congregation  in  tliat  city. 

Chiefly  owing  to  Professor  Theodores,  Schiller- 
Szinessy  was  offered  and  he  accepted  the  office  of 
minister  to  the  newly  formed  congregation.  This 
position  he  resigned  in  18G3  and  went  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  engaged  in  teaching,  and  likewise  under- 
took to  examine  the  Helirew  manuscripts  in  the 
University  Library.  The  fnut  of  his  labors  in  the 
latter  direction  was  his  "Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 
Manuscripts  Preserved  in  the  University  Library, 
Cambridge,"  Cambridge,  1876.  In  1866  he  was  ap- 
Iiointed  teacher  of  Talmud  and  rabbinical  literature, 
and  subsequently  reader  in  rabbinic.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  services  the  university  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  ALA.  in  1878. 

Among  Schiller-Szinessy's  contributions  to  lilera 
ture  may  be  mentioned  an  edition  of  David  Kimlii's 
commentary  on  the  Psalms,  book  i.,  and  "Massa  ba- 
■Arab,"  Romanelli's  travels  in  Morocco  toward  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

BlBi,iO(;i!  vPKT :  Jcu:  Chrnu.  and  Jew.  FTnrW,  .Maroli  1-1. 1S90. 
.,.  G.  L. 

SCHINDLER,  SOLOMON :  German-American 
rabbi  and  author;  born  at  Neissc,  Germany,  April 
24,  1842.  In  1868  he  was  selected  to  takceliarge  of  a 
small  congregation  in  Westphalia,  but,  owing  to  his 
Reform  tendencies,  he  was  compelled  to  resign,  and 
in  1871  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  he  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Congrega- 


tion Adath  Emuno,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  which  he  left  in 
1874  for  Congregation  Adath  Israel  of  Boston,  Mass. 
In  1888  he  was  elected  to  the  Boston  school  board 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  political  parties.  In 
1894  Schiudler  retired  from  the  rabbinate  to  become 
superintendent  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Chari- 
ties of  Boston,  but  resigned  that  position  in  1899  to 
become  superintendent  of  the  Leopold  Morse  Home 
for  Infirm  Hebrews  and  Orphanage  at  Maltapan, 
Mass.,  which  position  he  still  (190.'j)  holds. 

Schindler  is  tlie  author  of;  "Messianic  Expecta- 
tions and  Modern  Judaism,"  "Dissolving  Views  in 
the  History  of  Judaism,"  and  "Young  West:  A  Se- 
quel to  Looking  Backward."  He  has  written  also 
many  articles  for  the  "Arena"  and  other  period- 
icals. 

BiBLicKiRAPHv:  Oiic  'if  a  Tfiiiiuianil,  p.  .534.   Boston.   1890; 
Mit^mehim-tU  nf  Tixlav.  p.  2T4.  »>.:  UisU<r)i  nf  the  Jem  of 
Biistim.  p.  40,  it>.  1S92;  tDio's  ))  lin  iii  America,  lUaf-S. 
J^  J.    Lku. 

SCHLEMIHL  :  Popular  Yiddish  term  lor  an 
\uifortunate  person.  It  occurs  also  in  the  form 
Schlimmilius  ('Judische  Volksbibliothek,"  vii. 
80i.  According  to  Heine  {"  Jehuda-ben-Halevy  "), 
it  is  derived  from  the  Bible  name  "  Shelumiel,"  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  person  transfixed  by  the  spear  of 
Phinehas  for  incontinence  with  the  Moabite  woman 
(Num.  XXV.  6)  was  so  killed  by  mistake.  Others 
derive  the  term  from  a  corruption  of  the  expression 
"schlimm  mazzal"  (unlucky  star). 

Many  of  the  most  popular  anecdotes  of  the  ghetto 
relate  "to  the  experiences  of  i)ersons  who,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  are  pursued  by  tiiisfortune  to 
the  end,  and  endure  it  without  murmuring.  They 
resemble  in  Jewi.sh  folk-tales  the  Gothamites  or 
"Schildbiirgcrs"  of  English  and  German  folk-lore. 
Chamisso  used  the  term  as  the  name  of  the  hero  of 
his  popular  story,  "Peter  Schleniihl,"  but  without 
much  reference  "to  its  Jewish  meaning.  He  may 
have  heard  the  term  through  Itzig,  the  Berlin  bank- 
er, to  whom  Heine  was  indebted  for  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word. 

Bibliography  :  Ctianiisso,  Peter  SelUemihl  eil.  Jacotw,  Pref- 
ace, p.  xii..  Loniliin,  189H;  D.  Sanders,  DeutHches  nnrlrr- 
7mch:  idem.  Krltikeii.  H.  i:)";  B.  Felsenthal.  In  lieiger  3 
jnil.  Zeit.  vl.  60;  A.  wansche,  iDjlUUichesLMeratxirhlatt, 
viii.  i;r>.  _ 

A .  ■'  ■ 

SCHLESINGER,  HERMAN:  German  jdiy- 
.siciau;  born  at  Adelebsen,  Hanover,  April  1,  1856; 
committed  suicide  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  Aug. 
23,  1902.  He  was  an  M.D.  of  Gottingen  (1879),  from 
which  university  he  received  a  prize  for  the  treatise 
"  Experimentelle  Untersucluingen  liber  die  AVirkung 
Lange  Zeit  Fortgegebener  Kleiner  Dosen  Quecksilber 
auf  Thiere,"  pubfished  in  the"Archiv  fiir  Experi- 
mentelle Pathologic  und  Plmrmacie,"  1880.  After 
a  postgraduate  course  in  Berlin  he  settled  in  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. 

Seblesinger  became  in  1899  editor  of  "  Die  Aerzt- 
liche  Praxis."  jiublished  at  Wlirzburg.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  .Verztliches  Handblichlein  fur  Hygie- 
nisch-Diiltetische,  Hydrotherapeutische  und  Andere 
Verordnungen,"  1891  (6th  ed.  1896;  translated  into 
Italian  by  Raffaelo  Supino,  Florence,  1897). 


Bibliography  :  Paget,  Bin(i.  Lex. 

s. 
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SCHIiESINGER,  JOSEF:  Austrian  mutliema- 
ticiaii ;  bmn  at  Muliriscli  ScliOnberg  Dec.  31,  1831. 
The  son  of  very  poor  parents,  lie  liaii  to  earn  a  live- 
lihood even  as  a  mere  boy.  In  185S  he  graduated 
from  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Vienna,  at  which 
institution  he  became  assistant  in  the  following  year. 
In  1866  he  passed  the  state  board  e.vamiuatiou  as 
teacher  of  geometry,  and  was  employed  in  the 
scliools  of  the  Austrian  capital.  In  18T0  he  was 
called  to  the  forestry  academy  at  Marieubruun, 
where  he  became  professor  of  geometry  ;  in  187,5  be 
was  appointed  in  a  similar  capacity  at  the  agricul- 
tural academy  at  Vienna;  and  in  1891  lie  was  sent 
as  representative  of  Vienna  to  the  Austrian  Reichs- 
ratli. 

Of  Schlesinger's  works  raaj-  be  mentioned :  "  Dar- 
stellende  Geometric  im  Sinne  der  Neuen  (Jeometrie," 
Vienna,  1870;  "  Die  Geistige  Mcchanik  der  Xatur," 
Leipsic,  1888;  "Licht  furs  Leben,"  Vienna,  1890: 
"  Die  Entstehung  der  Physischen  und  Geistigen  Welt 
aus  ilem  Aether,"  ih.  1892. 

Bibliography:  Eisenberg,  D<m  GeMige    Wien.  1.,  Vienna, 
1893. 
8.  F.  T.  H. 

SCHLESINGEB,  LtTDWIG:  Hungarian 
mathematician;  born  at  Tyrn:ui  (Xagyszombat) 
Nov.  1,  1864;  educated  at  the  Realschule,  Presburg, 
and  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  ami  Berlin 
(Ph.D.  1887).  In  1889  he  became  privat-docent  at 
the  University  of  Berlin;  in  1897,  assistant  professor 
at  the  University  of  Bonn;  and  since  1902  he  has 
been  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Klausenburg. 

Schlesinger  has  written  essays  for  the  .scientific 
periodicals  and  journals,  and  he  is  the  author  of 
"  Handbuch  der  Theorie  der  Lincaren  Ditferential- 
gleicluingen,"  Leipsic,  1895-98,  and  "Einfuhrung 
in  die  Theorie  der  Differentialgleichungen."  i/i.  1900. 

s.  "  '    F.  T.   H. 

SCHLESINGER,  MARKUS.  SeeGLOG.\CER, 
MKiit  i;kn  Ezkkiei,. 

SCHLESINGER,  SIGMTTND  :  Austrian  wri- 
ter; born  at  Vienna  1811;  educated  at  the  Schotteii- 
gymnasiiim  and  the  University  of  Vienna  {.M.D. 
1835).  He  published  in  1828  in  the  •' Sammlcr  "  a 
poem  on  Ludwig  Devrient,  and  wrote  in  1831  a 
drama  on  the  marriage  of  the  Austrian  crown  prince 
Ferdinand,  which  was  produced  several  times  on  the 
Vienna  stage.  In  the  same  year,  using  the  nom  de 
plume  "Sigmund,"  he  became  a  collaborator  on  the 
"Theater  Zeitung."  In  1833  he  traveled  through 
Moravia,  and  in  1835  published  iu  Leipsic  his  "  .Milhri- 
sclie  Kciseliriefe."  He  went  to  Dalmatia  iu  1837  as 
physi(i;ui  and  served  as  surgeon  in  the  honved 
army  during  the  years  1848  and  1849.  His  subse- 
quent history  can  not  be  traced. 

Other  works  bv  Schlesinsrer  are:  "Eleonorevon 
Toledo,"  Vienna,  1833:  '•Herbst-Novellen,"  ib.  1835, 
and  Leipsic,  1838;  and  "  Vindobona,"  Vienna,  1837. 

BiBi.inr.R.KPHV  :  BrQinmer,  Deutschen  Dichter-Lerikim,  Slult- 
Kart,  IKTil. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

SCHLESINGEB,  WILHELM  S.  :  Austrian 
physician,  horn  at  Tiunye,  Hungary.  18,39.  Edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Vienna  (M.D.  18(54),  he 


established  himself  in  the  Austrian  capital,  receiving 
the  ■'  venia  legendi "  in  gj-necology  from  his  alma 
mater  in  1874. 

In  1878  Schlesinger  fonoded  the  "Wiener  Mcdi- 
zinische  Blatter,"  to  which  paper  he  contributed 
many  essays.  Of  his  works  may  be  mentioned: 
"E.xperimentelle  Untersucliungen  i'lber  Uterusbe- 
wegungeu";  "  Ueber  ReHe.xbewegtingen  des  Ute- 
rus"; "Ueber  die  Centra  der  GefUss-  und  Uterus- 
ncrven";  "Ueber  Blutgeschwijlste  des  Wciblichen 
Beckens";  "Zur  Architektonik  des  Weiblichen 
Beckens." 


Bibliographt:  Hlrsch,  Bwg-  LtJ;. 

s. 


F.  T.  II. 


SCHLETTSTADT  :  Town  in  Alsace,  about  27 
miles  south-southwest  of  Strasburg.  In  the  year 
1349,  under  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  its  Jewish  inhab- 
itants suffered  during  the  general  persecution  of 
Jews  throughout  Germany.  They  were  expelled 
from  the  town,  but  later  returned;  they  then,  how- 
ever, became  the  object  of  new  persecutions,  which 
caused  Charles  in  1387  to  place  the  town  under  a 
ban  for  two  years.  The  synagogue  building  dating 
from  this  time  still  exists.  It  has  served  for  different 
purposes ;  thus,  before  the  war  of  1870  it  was  used  as 
an  arsenal  and  was  called  "  Saintc  Barbe."  The  bur- 
ial-ground dates  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  country  ;  tombstones  bearing 
inscriptions  of  the  year  1400  have  been  found.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  .Tews  were  forbidden  to  live  in  the 
city  and  during  the  various  revolutions  after  1350 
most  of  the  tombstones  were  carried  off  and  used  in 
building  houses,  barns,  and  fences. 

From  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  until 
the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  no  Jew  was 
allowed  to  pass  the  night  witliin  the  town  limits. 
All  those  that  were  in  Schlettstadt  on  business  had 
to  leave  before  night,  a  bell  being  rung  to  announce 
the  hour  for  departure.  The  bell  and  bell-towerare 
still  in  existence.  The  first  Jew  to  receive  permis- 
sion to  settle  in  Schlettstadt  (1806)  was  .Solomon 
Moise,  a  German,  who  subsequently  changed  his 
name  to  Solomon  Dreyfus. 

Since  1862  the  town  has  been  the  seat  of  a  rab- 
binate. It  has  a  modern  synagogue  designed  in  the 
Russian  style.  The  first  rabbi  was  Meyer  Ulnio  (d. 
c.  1886),  who  was  succeeded  by  the  present  rabbi, 
Benjamin  Walil. 

Tlio  Jews  of  Schlettstadt  at  present  (190.5)  number 
about  230  in  a  total  population  of  9.135. 

s.  M.   Lv. 

SCHLETTSTADT,  SAMTTEL  BEN 
AARON:  Gcriiiaii  nibbi;  born  at  Schlettstadt ; 
lived  at  Strasburg  in  the  second  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  He  was  rabbi  and  head  of  an  impor- 
tant yeshibah  in  the  latter  city,  where  he  was 
highly  respected  by  both  his  community  and  his 
pupils,  when  suddenly  he  was  caused  to  act  in  a 
case  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  The  com- 
munity of  Strasburg  about  1370  had  among  its  mem- 
bers two  informers  ("moserim").  through  whom  it 
was  constantly  exposed  to  the  depredatory  incursions 
of  the  knights  of  Andlau.  As  the  Jews  could  not 
summon  the  two  moserim  before  the  Christian  court 
without  involving  the  powerful  knights,  they  ap- 
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plied  to  tlu'ir  mbbi  for  assistance.  The  latter  se- 
cretly constituted  a  court  of  justice,  which  con- 
demned the  two  traitors  to  death,  and  the  sentence 
was  carried  out  on  one  of  them,  named  Salamin. 
The  second,  however,  made  good  his  escape,  and, 
having    embraced     Christianit}-,    returned    to    his 

friends  and  protectors,  whom  he  in- 
Condemns    formed  of  what  had  happened.     The 
an  In-        kniglits  of  Andlau,   followed   by   an 
former  to    armed  mol),  came  to  Strasburg  clam- 
Death,        oring  for  vengeance  on  the  Jews  for 

the  death  of  their  ally.  The  Jews, 
when  questioned  about  the  affair,  told  the  magis- 
trates tliat  the  man  liad  been  executed  at  the  com- 
mand of  Schlettsta<U.  The  knights  consequently 
set  out  toward  the  latter's  house,  but  Schlettstadt 
succeeded,  probably  through  the  connivance  of  one 
of  the  knights,  in  securing  refuge,  with  his  pupils, 
in  the  castle  of  Hohelandsbcrg,  near  Colmar.  From 
this  fortress  he  petitioned  the  leaders  of  the  commu- 
nity to  intervene  on  his  behalf  so  that  he  might  re- 
turn to  his  home.  But  either  they  neglected  his  re 
quest  entirely  or  their  action  in  his  behalf  was  not 
forceful  enough  to  be  successful:  for  he  remained 
si.v  years  in  confinement. 

Tired  of  waiting,  Schlettstadt  left  his  hiding-place 
in  i:^76  and  went  to  Babylonia,  where  he  brought  a 
complaint  liefore  the  prince  of  the  captivity  ("nasi  ") 
against  the  chiefs  of  the  Strasburg  community.  The 
nasi,  supported  by  the  rabbinate  of  Jerusalem,  wrote 
in  Schlettstadt's  favor  a  ban  ("herem")  against  the 
community  of  Strasburg,  invoking  against  its  mem- 
bers all  the  curses  if  they  should  persist  in  their  re- 
fusal to  interfere  in  his  behalf.  Carmoly  ("La 
France  Israelite,"  pp.  138-144,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1858)  and  Griltz  ("Gesch."  3d  ed.,  viii.  12  et 
se(/.)  think  that  the  prince  wlio  issued  the  herem 
was  the  e.\ilareh  David  b.  Ilodiah,  and  tliey  identify 
the  ban  with  the  one  published  by  Kirchheim  in 
"Orient,  Lit."  vi.  739;  David  b.  Ilodiah  lived  almost 
two  centuries  earlier,  however. 

Armed  with  this  ban,  Schlettstadt  returned  to 
Germany.  He  sojourned  at  Ratisbon.  the  rabbis  of 
which  town  were  terrified  by  the  ban  written  by 
the  leader  of  the  Eastern  Jews.  They  immediately 
wrote  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Strasburg  community  beg- 
ging them  to  use  all  their  energy  in  obtaining  per- 
mission for  Schlettstadt's  return,  and  threatening 
that  otherwise  they  would  be  put  under  the  ban. 
As  a  result  the  desired  i>ermissiim  was  at  length 
granted.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival  all  the  Jews  of 
Strasburg  went  out  to  meet  him,  among  others  his 

son  Abraham.  The  latter,  while  cross- 
Returns  to  ing  the  Rhine  in  a  boat  in  order  to  go 
Strasburg'.    to  his  father,  met  with  an  accident  and 

was  drowned.  It  is  not  known  how 
long  Schlettstadt  lived  after  this  event;  but,  as  the 
narrator  of  the  foregoing  events  (Joseph  Loanz, 
whose  narrative  was  published  by  GrStz  in  "^[o- 
natsschrift,"  x.\iv.  408  et  se//.)  states  likewise  that  a 
few  years  later  (c  1380)  all  the  Jews  of  Strasburg 
were  massacred,  it  is  possible  that  Schlettstadt  per- 
ished together  with  his  community. 

Schlettstadt  is  particularly  known  for  his  abridg- 
ment, entitled  "Kizzur  !Mordekai  "  or  "  Mordekai 
ha-Eaton  "  (still  unpublished),  of  Mordecai  ben  Hil- 


lel's  "Sefer  lia->lordekai.''  Both  Carmoly  anilGratz 
think  that  Schlettstadt  wrote  the  work  in  the  for- 
tress of  Holielandsberg.  Although  Schlettstadt 
generally  followed  Moidecai  b,  Hillel,  yet  in  certain 
instances  he  deviated  from  his  predecessor,  and  he 
also  added  certain  laws  which  are  not  found  in  the 
"Sefer  lia-Mordekai."  That  his  work  was  con- 
sidered as  an  independent  one  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  ([uoted,  now  alone,  now  together  with 
Mordecai  ben  Hillel's  work,  by  Israel  Bruna  (Re- 
sponsa.  No.  163),  by  Israel  Isserlein  ("  Pesakim,"  No. 
192.  jiiisxiiii),  who  refers  to  it  as  the  "  Mordekai  "  of 
Samuel  Schlettstadt,  by  Jacob  Weil  (Responsa,  No. 
88),  and  by  Jacob  Molln  (Responsa,  No.  1.55;  "  Min- 
hagim,"  section  "Sukkot").  Schlettstadt  further- 
more furnished  Jlordecaib.  Hillel's  work  with  numer- 
ous notes  ("  Haggahot  Mordekai,"  first  pulilished  at 
Rivadi  Trento,  1558,  as  an  appendix  to  the  "  Sefer  ha- 
Mordekai,"  and  afterward  includeil  in  box-heads  in 
the  text  of  that  work).  The  author  of  the  "Hag- 
gahot "  was  for  a  long  time  unknown.  Zunz  was 
the  first  to  point  out  (in  Steinschneider.  "Ilebr. 
Bibl."  ix.  135)  that  they  were  written  by  Schlett- 
stadt. Internal  evidence  of  his  authorship  is  af- 
forded by  the  following  references  by  Schlettstadt 
himself:  "In  the  'Mordekai  Katon  '  which  I  com- 
posed "  ("  Jlordekai  "  on  Yeb.  1 10) ;  "  I,  Samuel,  the 
small  one  "  (/'/.  Git.  456).  In  many  other  places  the 
author  refers  to  his  "Kizzur  Mordekai"  simply 
as  "  my  work  "  {i/>.  Yeb.  106,  pamm  ;  Ket.  304 :  Kid. 
.544).  Finally,  .Jacob  Weil  (I.e.  No.  147)  refers  to 
Schlettstadt's  responsa. 

BiRi.iooRAPMV  :  Besides  the  sources  mentioned  In  the  article, 
Kohn.  in  Minint.-<i<chrifl^  xxvl.  4:i9  et  seq.x  S.  Landaiier.  in 
(iemeiuilc-ZcUutm  fUr  Elfass-Liithriuuen,  Stnislmrp.  1880, 
No.  l.i. 

s.  M.  Sei.. 

SCHLOESSINGER,  MAX:  German  philolo- 
gist and  theologian ;  born  at  Heidelberg  Sept.  4, 
1877;  educated  at  the  public  school  and  thegynma- 
sium  of  his  native  place,  the  universities  of  Heidel- 
berg, Vienna,  and  Berlin  (Ph.D.  1901),  the  Isra- 
elitisch -Theologische  Lehranstalt  at  Vienna,  the 
Veitel  -  Heine  -  Ephraim'sche  Lehranstalt  and  the 
Lehranstalt  filr  die  Wissenscliaft  des  Judenthums, 
Berlin  (rabbi,  1903).  In  1903  he  went  to  New  York 
and  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Jkwish  En- 
cvci,oi>EDl.\.  which  position  he  resigned  in  1904, 
on  his  appointment  as  librarian  and  instructor  in 
Biblical  exegesis  at  the  Hebrew  Union  College, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Schloessinger  has  published  "Ibn  Kaisan's  Com- 
mentar  zur  Mo'allaqa  des  'Amr  ibn  Kultimi  nach 
einer  Berliner  Handschrift."  in  C.  Bezold's  "Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  Assyriologie  und  Verwandte  Gebiete," 
vol.  xvi.,  parti.,  pp.  lUetsei}.,  Strasburg,  1901. 

.\.  F.  T.  II. 

SCHMELKES,  GOTTFRIED  S. :  Austrian 
physician ;  born  at  Prague  Sept.  22.  1807 ;  died  at 
Interlaken,  Switzerland,  Oct.  28,  1870.  Educated 
at  the  xmiversities  of  Prague  and  Vienna  (>I.D. 
1837).  he  became  in  1838  physician  to  the  Jewish 
hospital  at  Ti'iplitz  (Teplitz),  Bohemia,  at  which 
watering- place  he  established  himself  as  a  physician, 
practising  there  until  his  death. 

Of  Schmelkes'  works  may  be  mentioned :  "  Phy- 
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sikalisch-Medizinisclie  Darstellung  dcs  Kohlenmi- 
neralMoors  unci  Desseu  Anwendiing  zu  BUilern." 
Prague,  1835;  "Die  TlicrmalbiKicr  zu  Teplitz," 
Berlin,  1837;  "Te|)litz  uiid  Seine  Mincralqucllcn," 
Drestien  and  Lfipsic,  1841 ;  "Teplitz  Gegen  LUli- 
mung,"  Dessau,  1855:  "Teplitz  Gegen  Xeuralgien," 
Berlin,  1861;  "Sediniente  Meiner  Praxis  an  den 
Theniien  zu  Teplitz,"  tVy.  1867.  lie  wrote  also  some 
poetry.  .Sclimell<es  proposed  the  building  of  the 
hospital  for  invalid  soldiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Sax- 
ony, founded  at  TOplitz  in  1849,  and  was  its  chief 
physician  until  bis  death. 

BiBLiOGRAPIiT :    Hlrsch,    Bing.    Lex.;    W.    Bacber,    Dr.  G. 
Schmdkes.  in  Rahmer's  hractttische  WiicheuKClirift,  1871. 

?.  F.  T.  n. 

SCHMID,  ANTON  VON :  Christian  publisher 
of  Hebrew  books;  born  at  ZwettI,  Lower  Austria, 
Jan.  23,  1765;  died  at  Vienna  June  27,  1855.  His 
father,  an  employee  of  the  convent,  destined  liini 
for  tlie  clerical  career,  and  with  this  view  Anton 
received  a  collegiate  education  at  the  convent.  He 
continued  his  studies  at  the  ZwettI  seminary  in 
Vienna  to  prepare  himself  for  tlie  university,  but, 
declining  to  become  a  clergyman,  be  had  to  leave 
the  institution.  In  1785  he  entered  as  an  apprentice 
the  establisliment  of  the  court  printer  Kurzbeck. 
Sclimid  attended  the  Oriental  academy,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  assigned  to  Hebrew  typesetting,  for 
wliich  he  had  a  great  predilection.  Having  become 
acquainted  witli  Jewish  scholarsand  booksellers  and 
with  the  wants  of  the  Hebrew  reading  public,  he 
bongiit  from  Kurzbeck  his  Hebrew  types  in  order 
to  establish  himself  as  a  printer  and  publisher;  but 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  Vienna  printers  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  from  tlie  government  the  requisite 
permission  to  pursue  that  calling.  Thereupon  he 
presented  a  petition  to  Emperor  Francis  II.,  who 
granted  him  the  privilege  on  the  condition  that  he 
would  present  a  cojiy  of  each  book  printed  by  him 
to  the  imperial  library. 

.Schmid's  great  success  soon  enabled  him  to  buy 
Kurzbeck's  entire  printing  establishment.  In  1800 
the  government  prohibited  the  import  of  Hebrew 
books,  to  the  great  advantage  of  Sclimid,  who  with- 
out hindrance  reprinted  the  works  issued  by  Wolf 
Heidenheim  in  Kodelheim.  Tlie  printing  was  under 
the  supervision  of  Joseph  della  Torre  and  afterward 
of  his  son  Adalbert,  and  Sclimid  became  more  and 
more  prosperous.  By  the  year  1816  he  had  presented 
to  the  imperial  library  ei,ght}'-six  works  comprising 
200  volumes;  and  his  great  merit  wasackuowledged 
by  a  gold  m<iial  from  the  emperor.  He  then  en 
larged  his  establishment,  printing  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Syriac  liooks  also,  and  upon  the  donation  of  17 
new  Oriental  works  in  44  volumes  to  the  court 
library  he  received  a  title  of  nobility.  A  few  years 
later  he  made  a  third  donation  of  148  works  in  347 
volumes,  presenting  a  similar  .gift  to  the  Jewish  re- 
ligious scliool  of  Vienna.  Ilis  son  Franz  Schmid 
took  charge  of  the  establishment  in  1.S39.  and  sold 
it  to  Adalbert  della  Torre  in  1849.  Among  the 
principal  works  pulilished  by  Schmid  were  the  He- 
brew Bible  with  German  translation  and  the  com- 
mentary of  the  Biurists,  the  Talmud,  tlie  Hebrew 
periodical  "  Bikkure  lia  Tttini,"  the  works  of  3Iai- 


monides  and  of  Judali  Lob  Ben-Zeeb,  and  Jewish 
prayer-liooks  and  catechisms. 

Bibliography:  Wurzbach,  13vigraphUchei>  Lerihon.  xxi. 
20»-312:  Letterls,  Wiener  MiUheiCunaen.  18K,  .Nos.  28-31. 
J.  S.   M.\.\. 

SCHMIEDL,  ADOLF:  Austrian  rabbi  and 
.scholar;  born  at  Prossnitz,  Moravia,  Jan.  26,  1821. 
He  held  the  office  of  rabbi  at  Gewitsch,  Moravia, 
from  1846  to  1849,  during  which  time  he  contributed 
to  tlie  journals  "  Kokebe  Yizliak  "  and  "  Der  Orient." 
In  1849  he  was  called  as  "  Landesrabbiner  "  to  Tesch- 
en,  Austrian  Silesia,  where  he  officiated  until  1852. 
Leaving  Te.sclien,  he  held  succes.sively  the  ralibinatcs 
of  Bielitz,  Prossnitz.  Sechshaus  (1869-94;  now  a 
part  of  Vienna),  and  Leopoldstadt,  the  second  dis- 
trict of  Vienna,  where  he  still  (1905)  officiates. 

Besides  numerous  contributions  to  periodical  lit- 
erature, Schmiedl  has  written;  "Sansinim,"  homi- 
lies on  the  Pentateuch  (F'rague,  1859  and  1885); 
"Studien  zur  Jiidisch-Arabischen  Religionsphiloso- 
phie"  (Vienna,  1869);  "Saadia  Alfajumi  und  die 
Xegativen  Vorzilge  Seiner  Religionsphilosopliie" 
{ih.  1870);  "Die  Lelire  voni  Kampf  uins  Recht  Im 
VerhUllniss  zum  Judenthume  und  dam  Aeltesten 
Christeuthum  "  (ih.  1875). 

BtBLiOGRAPHY  :    Ocgterreichigche  Woehenschrift,  1901,  Nos. 
4  and  .5;  Ha-Mag<jld,  1901,  No.  5.  p.  53. 
s.  8.   O. 

SCHNABEL,  ISIBOR :  Austrian  physician; 
born  at  Neubidschow.  Bohemia,  Nov.  14,  1842. 
Educated  at  the  University  of  Vienna  (M.D.  1865), 
he  became  there  assistant  in  the  ophthalmological 
clinic  and  established  himself  as  privat-docent.  He 
was  elected  professor  of  ophthalniologj-  successively 
at  the  universities  of  Innsbruck  (1877),  Graz  (1887), 
Prague  (1892),  and  Vienna  (1896),  in  which  last- 
named  city  he  still  lives (1905). 

Schnabel  lias  written  many  works,  of  which  may 
be  mentioned:  "Zur  Lelire  von  den  Ursacben  der 
Kurzsichtigkeit,"  in  "  Archiv  filr  Ophthalmologie," 
XX.;  "Die  Begleit-und  Folgekrjinkheit  von  Iritis," 
in  "Archiv  fur  Augenheilkundc,"  v.;  "Zur  Lehre 
vom  Glaucom,"  ib.  vii.,  xvi. ;  "Zur  Lelire  von 
der  Ophthalmoskopischen  VergrOsserung,"  tb.  ix. ; 
"Ueber  Syphilitische  Augenerkrankungen,"  in 
"Wiener  Medizinische  Blatter,"  1882;  "  L'eber  Myo- 
pieheilung,"  ii.  1898;  "  Kleine  Beitrage  zur  Lehre 
von  der  Augenmuskellahmung  und  zur  Lehre  vom 
Schielen,"  in  "Wiener  Klinische  Wochenschrift," 
1899. 

Bibliography;  Pa^^el.  JiUig.  Lex. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

SCHNABEL,  LOUIS :  Austrian  teacher  and 
journalist;  born  at  Prossnitz,  Jloravia,  June  29, 
1829;  died  at  New  York  May  3,  1897.  He  was 
educated  at  various  yeshibot,  and,  after  completing 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  he  taught 
in  the  Talmud  Torah  of  his  native  city,  and  at 
Boskowitz  and  Vienna.  In  18.54  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  until  1863,  teaching  in  Deren- 
bourg's  school  for  boys  and  in  Madame  Cahn's  school 
for  girls.  During  this  period  lie  contributed  ex- 
tensively to  the  Jewish  papere. 

Schniibel  emigrated  to  America  in  1869  and  be- 
came superintendent  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum 
of  New  York,  establishing  at  the  same  time  a  mag- 
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aziiie.  "Young  Israel."' which  existed  for  eight 
years.  In  1875  he  became  principal  of  the  prepara- 
tory school  for  the  Hebrew  Union  College;  anil  in 
1890  he  took  charge  of  the  English  classes  for  Rus- 
sian immigrants  established  by  the  Baron  do  Hirsch 
Fund.  He  was  the  Hebrew  instructor  of  Emma 
Lazarus. 

Schnabel  published  a  collection  of  ghetto  stories 
under  the  title  "  Vogele's  Marriage  and  Other  Tales." 

IsiBLiOGR.iniv  :  Piihl.  Am.  Jen:  JJfaf.  Sue.  No.  8,  pp.  150-l.il. 

A. 

SCHNEIERSOHN,  DOB  BAB.  See  L.vdier, 
Don   I!ai;   v..   SiiXKuii  Zai.man. 

SCHNITZEB,  EDTJABD.     See  Em  in  F.kw.k. 

SCHNITZLER,  JOHANN :  Austrian  laryn- 
gologist;  born  at  Nagy-Kanizsa.  Hungary,  April 
10,  1835;  died  at  Vienna  May  2,  1893.  Educated  at 
the  University  of  Vienna  (M.D.  1860),  he  became  as- 
sistant at  the  general  hospital  (Allgemeiues  Kranken- 
haus)  tmder  Oppolzer  and  received  the  "  venia 
legend!"  iu  1866.  In  1878  he  was  made  titular 
professor,  and  in  1880  was  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  laryngoscopy.  From  1888  he  had  charge 
of  the  general  dispensary.  Schnitzler  founded,  with 
P.  Markbreiter,  in  1860,  the  "  Wiener  Medizinische 
Presse,"  of  which  paper  he  was  editor  until  1886. 

Of  SchuitzUr's  many  works,  treating  especially  of 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  larynx,  may  be  nuntioned  : 
"  Die  Pneumatische  Behandlung  der  Lungen-  imd 
Hcrzkrankheiten,"  2(1  ed.,  Vienna,  1877;  "  Ueber 
Laryngnskopie  tind  Rhinoskopie  uud  Hire  Anwen- 
dung  in  der  Aerztlichen  Praxis,"  ib.  1879;  "Ueber 
Ltingensyphilis  und  Ihr  Verhaltniss  zur  Lungen- 
schwindsucht,"  il/.  1880. 

BinuoGRAPiiY  :  P&ge\,  Bing.  Lex. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

SCHNOKBER :  JudaBO-Qertnan  term  of  reproach 
for  a  Je«  isii  beggar  having  some  pretensions  to  re- 
spectability. In  contrast  to  the  ordinary  house-to- 
house  beggar,  whose  business  is  known  and  easily 
recognized,  the  schnorrer  assumes  a  gentlemanly  ap- 
pearance, disgiiises  his  purpose,  gives  evasive  rea- 
sons for  asking  assistance,  and  is  not  satisfied  with 
small  favors,  being  indeed  quite  indignant  when 
such  are  offered.  He  usually  travels  from  city  to 
city  and  even  into  foreign  countries;  but  he  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  tramp,  whose  counterpart 
is  not  to  be  found  iu  Jewish  beggary.  The  schnorrer 
class  includes  the  Jew  who  collects  a  fund  to  pro- 
vide a  d)wry  for  his  daughter  or  for  an  orphan  rela- 
tive about  to  be  married,  which  fund  is  called  "hak- 
nasat  kallah";  also  the  one  who  asks  for  means 
to  rehabilitate  himself  after  his  house  or  chattels 
have  been  burned  in  a  general  conflagration,  in 
which  case  he  is  known  as  a  "nisraf."  The  author 
who  considers  that  the  world  owes  him  a  living  for 
his  "great  work  "  for  "enlightening  mankind  "  and 
who  presses  the  acceptance  of  his  book  on  the  unap- 
preciative  rich  in  consideration  of  whatever  simis 
they  luay  be  willing  to  contribute,  is  characterized 
as  a  literary  schnorrer. 

Theschnorrer  period  began  with  the  Chmielnicki 
massacres  in  Poland  (1648-57),  when  thousands  of 
Jews  fled  to  Germany  In  the  eighteenth  century 
schnorrers  flourished  principally  in  German)-,  Hol- 


land, and  Italy,  and  came  from  Poland  (mainly  from 
Lithuania),  and  also  from  Palestine,  one  from  the 
latter  country  being  known  as  a  "  Verushahni."  In 
later  times  impudence  and  presiunption  were  char- 
acteristics of  the  schnorrer.  This  was  more  espe- 
cially the  case  with  those  who  laid  claim  to  a  rab- 
binical education  and  who  regarded  themselves  as 
privileged  persons,  giving  the  impression,  with  an 
assumption  of  condescension,  that  they  were  doing 
a  favor  in  rendering  an  opportunity  to  their  rich 
neighbors  to  perform  a  worthy  deed  by  making  a 
contribution.  This  trait  has  been  graphically  delin- 
eated in  Zangwill's  "The  King  of  Schnorrers."  The 
equivalent  Hebrew  term  of  the  Mahzor,  "melik 
ebyon,"  has  been  adopted  in  the  Yiddish  vernacular 
to  denote  a  person  of  extreme  poverty  and  shabby 
gentility.     See  Bkgging  and  Beggars. 

Bibliography:  Jacobs,  Jewiith  Year  limh.  SdW  (1899),  p. 
294:  A.  A.  Green,  In  Jew.  Chron.  19ii(l. 
J.  J.  D.  E. 

SCHNtrBMANN,  NESTOB  IVAN  :  English 
educulioiiist;  bornlS.54in  Russia.  He  went  to  Eng- 
land about  1880,  and  began  his  career  as  a  teacher 
of  Russian  and  kindred  languages  to  army  officers, 
becoming  examiner  in  Bulgarian  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice commissioners.  He  was  for  some  time  lecturer 
in  Russian  and  other  Slavonic  languages  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  In  1894  he  was  appointed 
assistant  master  at  Cheltenham  College,  and  head  of 
a  house  for  Jewish  boys  at  that  institution. 

Schnurmann  is  the  author  of  several  text-books 
of  instruction  in  Russian:  "The  Russian  Manual," 
London,  1888;  "Aid  to  Russian  Composition,"  si. 
1888;  "Russian  Reader,"  ih.  1891. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Jcuish  Tear Book,  566,5  (I90i-sj). 
J.  I.  Co. 

SCHOMBEBG,  SIB  ALEXANDER  :  British 
naval  otticer;  born  1716;  died  in  Dublin  ilarch  19, 
1804  ;  younger  son  of  Meyer  Low  Schomberg.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  Nov.,  1743.  In  1747  he  was 
promoted  lieutenant  of  the  "Hornet";  in  1755  he 
was  appointed  to  the  "  Med  way,"  one  of  the  fleet  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay;  and  in  1757  he  became  captain 
of  the  "  Richmond  "  ;  from  this  vessel  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  "  Diana  "  frigate,  which  in  1760  was 
one  of  the  squadron  that  repulsed  an  attempt  by  the 
French  to  regain  Quebec.  Schomberg  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  the  "Essex,"  a  ship  of  64  guns,  and  in 
1761  he  took  part  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Keppel  in  the  reduction  of  Belle-Isle.  In  1770  he 
was  appointed  to  the  "Prudent,"  and  in  1771  to  the 
command  of  the  "Dorset."  He  was  knighted  by 
the  lord  lieutenant  in  1777,  and  for  many  years 
headed  the  list  of  captains. 

Sir  Alexander  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
"  A  Sea  Manual  Recommended  to  the  Young  Officers 
of  the  Royal  Navy  as  a  Companion  to  the  Signal- 
Book."  1789. 

niBLiOGRAPHV:  Boase,  Modern  Biowaphu;  Chamock,  Bio- 

urfiuhia  yavalix,  vi. 

.1.  G.  L. 

SCHOMBEBG,  ISAAC:  English  physician; 
born  at  Cologne  Aug.  14.  1714;  died  in  London  May 
4,  1780;  son  of  Meyer  Low  Schomberg.  He  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education,  and  pursued  his  raed- 
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leal  studies  at  Leii)-cn,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.D.  Returninj:  to  England,  he  commenced  prac- 
tise in  I^ondon. 

His  career  was  remarkable  for  his  dispute  with 
tlie  lloyal  College  of  Physicians.  In  Feb.,  174.^)(6), 
he  was  summoned  by  the  board  of  censors  to  submit 
himself  lo  examination  as  a  licentiate.  In  reply  he 
sent  a  letter  of  e.xcuse  which  was  termed  "improb- 
able and  indecent."  In  17-17  he  was  entered  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  on  appearing  be- 
fore the  censors  to  give  notice  of  the  fact,  he  was 
formally  interdicted  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians from  practising  his  profession.  Receiving  bap- 
tism, he  was  created  JI.D.  at  Cambridge  by  royal 
mandate  July  21,  1749;  and  thereupon  he  demanded 
examination  for  admission  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  as  a  right  derived  through  his  Caml)ridge 
degree.  The  examinations  were  allowed,  and  he 
was  found  fully  competent  to  practise;  but  admis- 
sion to  the  college  was  again  denied  him,  and  his 
repeated  applications  thereafter  were  sedulously  dis- 
missed. Moses  Mendez  assisted  Schomberg  in  wri- 
ting on  the  subject  a  satire  entitled  "The  Battiad." 
It  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  many  years  and 
after  many  subsequent  appeals  that  the  feeling  en- 
gendered by  these  occuricnccs  was  reinoved.  In 
the  meantime  Schomberg's  conduct  had  been  connect 
and  conciliatory,  and  with  the  view  doubtless  of 
marking  their  approval  the  college  a<lmitted  him  as 
a  licentiate  on  Dec.  23,  176.5.  He  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship Sept.  30.  1771,  and  was  appointed  censor  at  the 
college  in  1773  and  again  in  1778.  Schomberg  at- 
tended Garrick  in  his  last  illness. 

Bibliography:  Gentleman's  Maqazine,  17.51:  Nichols,  LU- 
rrarii  A  nectliitex.  iii.  26-27,  iv.  enn :  Munk,  Rnll  nf  Rnnal  Cnl- 
Uiirnf  Pliii'ielons  iif  Limdiin.  ii.  72;  Europenii  Mngnzinr, 
March,  I.'<itt;  Chalmers,  Biiiijraphical  Did.;  Diet,  yatitinal 

,!.  <J.    L. 

SCHOMBEBG,  MEYER  LOW:  English  phy. 
siiiiin ;  burn  at  Fitzlmig.  Germany,  1690;  died  in 
London  March  4,  1761.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 
Jewish  practitioner  of  medicine  whose  original  name 
was  Low,  which  he  changed  to  Schomberg.  Schom- 
berg obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  Un  i  versity 
of  Giesseu  on  Dec.  21,  1710,  having  entered  the  uni- 
versity on  Dec.  13,  1706.  Obtaining  a  license,  he 
began  to  practise  at  Schweinburg  and  later  removed 
to  Blaukenstein.  After  1710  he  practised  at  Metz. 
and  went  to  England  about  1720. 

Schomberg  was  admitted  as  a  licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  March  19,  1721(2). 
At  that  time  be  was  in  very  reduced  circiimstjinces, 
and  the  college  considerately  accepted  his  bond  for 
the  future  payment  of  his  admission  fees.  Cultiva- 
ting an  intimacy  with  the  Jews  of  Duke's  place,  he 
obtained  introductions  to  some  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants, and  soon  became  the  foremost  physician  of 
the  city,  being  in  receipt  of  a  professional  income 
of  4.000  guineas  (§21,000)  a  year.  He  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1726,  and  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  action  of  his  son,  Isaac 
ScHOMBKHo,  against  the  Royal  College  of  Physi 
ciaus. 

BIBLIOGBAPHT :  Muhk,  Roll  nf  Ri>|/a/  CoHeqe  nf  P/ii/niciViii.i 
nf  Lnnilnn.  Ii.  72-73:  Carmoly,  Lef  MMeciim  Juiff.  p.  201). 
,1.  G.  L. 


SCHOMBERG,  RALPH  (RAPHAEL)  :  Eng- 
lish physician  and  author;  born  at  Culogne,  Ger- 
many, Aug.  14,  1714;  died  at  Reading,  England, 
June  29,  1792:  twin  brother  of  Isaac  Schomberg. 
He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylor's  School,  and 
studied  medicine  at  Rotterdam,  obtaining  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.  from  another  university.  He  first  set- 
tled at  Yarmouth  and  practised  there  as  a  physician, 
also  publishing  some  workson  professional  subjects. 
Hewaselected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antii|uaries 
in  1752,  and  soon  afterward  removed  to  Bath,  in 
which  city  he  practised  for  some  years  with  success. 
During  his  residence  there  circumstances  arose  which 
compelled  his  retirement  from  Bath  and  from  public 
practise.  He  removed  to  Pangborne  in  Berkshire, 
and  afterward  to  Reading.  He  corresponded  with 
E.  M.  da  Costa. 

A  voluminous  and  miscellaneous  writer,  Schom- 
berg has  been  described  as  "a  scribbler  destitute  of 
either  genius  or  veracity."  He  wrote:  "An  Ode  on 
the  Present  Rebellion,"  1746;  "An  Account  of  the 
Present  Rebellion,"  1746;  "Aphorismi  Practici, 
sive  Observationcs  Medieie,"  1750;  "  Prosperi  Mar- 
tian! Annotationes  in  Ctecas  Pranotationcs  Synop- 
sis," 1751 ;  " Physical  Rhapsody,"  1751 :  "  Van  Swie- 
ten's  Commentaries,"  17G2 ;  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Colica 
Pictonum  or  Dry  Belly-Ache,"  1764;  "Duport  de 
Signis  Jlorborum  Lil)ri  Quatuor."  1766;  "  Death  of 
]5ucephalus"  (1765),  burlesque  acted  at  Edinburgh; 
"The  Lifeof  Mtecenas,"  1767:  "Judgmentof  Paris" 
(1768),  burlesque  performed  at  the  Haymurket; 
"A  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Characters  and  Wri- 
tings of  Pindar  and  Horace";  ".Medico  Mastix," 
1771;  "The  Theorists"  (1774),  a  satire;  "Fashion" 
(1775),  a  poem.  His  productions  met  generally  with 
an  unfavorable  reception. 

Bibliography:  N'ichfils,  Li(fnin(-4  "«■''<(<)((»,  111.  2S-:!I1:  Munk, 
ff.iO  nf   Rnjial  C'lU'iie  "f  PtuiKiciann  nf  Lnndini.  Ii.  73: 
Chalmers,  lliographical  Diet.;  Brit.  Mujs.  Cat.;  Diet.  Sa- 
tional  Biography. 
J.  G.  L. 

SCHONEBER,  GEORG  von  :  Austrian  poli- 
tician and  anti-Semitic  agitator;  born  at  Vienna 
July  17.  1842.  He  devoted  himself  to  agriculture, 
and  in  1873  entered  the  Austrian  Diet,  where  he  rep- 
resented the  German-National  party  and  gave  his 
support  to  the  anti-Semitic  movement.  Having  en- 
tered by  force  the  office  of  the  "Neues  Wiener 
Tageblatt  "  (called  "  Judenblatt  "  because  it  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  Jews),  he  was  condemned  (May  5, 
1888)  to  four  months'  imprisonment  and  loss  of  his 
title  of  nobility  and  his  immunity  as  a  member  of 
the  Diet.  Later  he  regained  his  status.  He  propa- 
gated his  ideas  in  his  semimonthly  "Unverfiilschtc 
Deutsche  Worte."  In  1895  he  retired  from  public 
life,  but  continued  to  be  a  bitter  opponent  of  the 
Christian-Social  party  and  its  leaders  Lsieger  and 
Vergani.  He  embraced  Protestantism  Sept.  2, 
1899. 

Schonerer  published  "Zw6lf  Reden "  (Vienna, 
1S86)  and  "Fiinf  Reden"  (ib.  1891).  His  father, 
Mathias,  a  railroad  contractor  in  the  employ  of  the 
Rnthschilds.  left  him  a  large  fortune.  His  wife  is  a 
great-granddaughter  of  R.  Samuel  LOb  Kohen.  who 
died  at  Pohrlitz  in  1832.  See  Jew.  Esrvc.  i.  646, 
».('.  Anti-Semitism. 
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Bibliography  :  Miltheilun<ien zurAhirrhrdatAuti-Semitix- 
mun,  1891-lilU(i;  llrocMiaux  Kniivcrmti)i)i^-Lej-ilton;  Mcii- 
er»  Kiiuecrmluiiin-LcxihDu;  Wurzbach,  Widorapfimchis 
Lcxiknii.  ,,     ^, 

J.  S.  Man. 

SCHONFELD,  BARTJCH:  Hungarian  Ilebra 
ist ;  burn  at  S/.ciiic/.  1 77s ;  diod  at  Budapest  Doc.  29, 
1852.  He  was  a  teaclier  in  several  tnwus  of  Hun- 
gary and  Jloravia.  and  was  the  aiitlior  of  the  follow- 
ing works:  "Zeror  Perahim  "  (Vienna,  1814),  essays 
in  prose  and  poetry;  "Mussar  Ilaskel"  (Prague, 
1831),  a  manual  of  etliits  for  Jewish  youth,  adapted 
from  Campe's  "Tlieophron " ;  "Shalme  Todah  " 
(Hamburg,  1840),  an  ode  dedicated  to  Gabriel  Hies- 
ser;  ••'Anaf  'Ez  Abot"  (Ofen,  1841),  a  metrical 
versitication  of  some  midrashic  legends;  and  "Min- 
hall  Helulah  "  (Vienna,  1850),  a  collection  of  prose 
and  verse. 

Biiil.ioiiRAPlIY:  Fufna.  Keneset  rfsraej,  p.  198;  Steinschnei- 
der.  Cut.  ISiicU.  col.  ai'l ;  Zeitlln,  Bib!.  Poft-Menriels.  p.  'M». 
S.  M.  Sel. 

SCHONHAK,  JOSEPH:  Russian  author ;  born 
at  Tiktiii  isr^i;  died  at  Suwiilki  Dec.  10,  1870. 
Sehoiihuk  led  a  retired  life,  devoting  his  time  to 
writing  and  study.  lie  was  the  author  of  "  Toledot 
ha- Are/. "  (Warsaw,  1841)  and  "HaMashbir,"  or 
"•Aruk  hc-Hadash"  (/A.  1858).  The  "Toledot  ha- 
Arez "  is  a  natural  history  in  three  parts.  The 
subjects  are  arranged  and  classified,  and  a  full  de- 
scription of  each  is  given  as  to  color,  form,  and 
habitat.  Those  that  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are 
given  book,  chapter,  and  verse;  and  so  with  those 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  The  "  Ha-Mashbir  "  is 
an  Arainaie-German  rabbinical  dictionary,  based  on 
Nathan  ben  Jeliicl's  '"Aruk."  His  "'Sefer  ha-Mil- 
luim  "  was  published  at  Warsaw  in  1869. 

BlBLiOfiRAPiiY:   Hu-MtiaO''U  187U,  No.   49;   Fuenn,  Keneset 
Yinrad.  IWiB. 
S.  J.   Go. 

SCHOOL;    SCHOOL-TEACHER.     See   Eni- 

CATIliN. 

SCHOR,  ABRAHAM  HAYYIM  BEN 
NAPHTALI  HIRSCH:  Galician  rabbi;  died  at 
Belz,  a  small  town  near  Lemberg,  Jan.  3  (or  23), 
1632;  buried  in  Lemberg.  He  wasrabbiin  Satanow 
and  later  in  Bel/,  and,  according  to  Lewinstein  (in 
" 'IrTehiHah  "),  in  Lemberg  also.  lie  wrote:  "Torat 
Hayyiin"  (part  i.,  Lublin,  1624;  part  ii.,  Cracow, 
1636),  novelliE  on  nine  treatises  of  the  Talmud  ;  "  Zon 
Kodashim"  (Wandsbcck,  1729),  notes  on  the  fal- 
mudic  treatises  of  the  order  Kodashim,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Mordecai  Asher,  rabbi  of  Brzezan}- ;  and 
"  Kontres  Bedek  lia-Baj'it,"  notes  on  the  part  of  the 
Shulhan  'Aruk,  Eben  ha-'P>,cr  that  deals  with  di- 
vorces ("hilkot  gittin  "),  printed  witli  Judah  Aryeh 
b.  David's  "Gur  Aryeh  "  (.Vmsterdani,  1733).  Schor 
is  quoted  liy  Benjamin  Aaron  Salnik  in  his  rc- 
sponsa  "Mas'at  Biuyainin  "  (No.  88),  and  by  Del- 
medigo  in  his  "Elim." 

BIBI.IOORAPHV  :  Buber,  Anshe  Sliem,  p.  2;  Fuenn,  Keneset 
Yisrael.  p.  3<)8  ;  Fiirst.  BiW.  Jud.  Ui.  284. 
E.  c.  M.  Ski,. 

SCHOR,  (MOSES)  EPHRAIM  SOLOMON 
(the  Elder):  Polisli  rabbi;  died  in  Lublin  in  1633. 
He  was  the  son  of  Xaphtali  Ilirsch  of  Moravia  and 
a  descendant  of  the  tosafist  Joseph  Bckor  Schor. 


Ephraim  Solomon  married  Ilanncle.  the  daughter  of 
Saul  Wahl  of  Brest-Litovsk,  of  which  cily  he  later 
became  rabbi.  He  succeeded  U.  Samuel  Edels 
(JlallaUSHA)  as  rabbi  of  Lublin,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death. 

Schor  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "Tcbu'ot 
Shor,"aii  abridgment  of  Joseph  Caro's  "Bet  Yo.sef." 
He  is  sometimes  called  the  elder  "Tebudt  Slior,"  to 
distinguish  him  fioiu  his  brother's  great-grandson 
Alc.Miniler  Sender  Shor  of  Zolkiev,  who  was  the 
author  of  a  work  bearing  the  same  name.  Ephraim 
Solomon's  son  Jacob,  author  of  "Bet  Ya'akob."  on 
Sanlicdriu,  was  rabbi  of  Brest-Litovsk  from  1052  to 
1655. 

BiBI.ioiiU.iPiiv:  Walden,  .S)if  »i  lin-(lc(l(ilim  lic-HndanlLpAH; 
Feinstfin.  •/)■  Triiilldli,  pp.  24.  26,  l.".:i.  Warsiiw,  IHKii;  NMssen- 
Imuiii,  Le-Is'i>'il  lut-Ychudim  hc-LuhUn,  pp. ;!.")-:!«,  Lublin, 
1899. 
H.  R.  P.    Wl. 

SCHOR,  NAPHTALI  HIRSCH  BEN  ZAL- 

MAN  (known  also  us  Hirsch  Elsasser)  :  .Mora- 
vian Talmudist  of  the  si.vteenlh  century.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Moses  Isserles,  who  addressed  to  him 
many  of  his  responsa,  most  of  which  are  explana- 
tions of  the  "Sefer  ha-Mordekai."  It  seems  from 
No.  121  of  these  responsa  that  Schor's  residence 
was  at  Posen,  and  from  No.  112  that  he  was  for  a 
long  time  absent  from  his  home,  seeking  a  position 
in  one  of  the  German  towns.  The  most  jiromincnt 
among  his  pupils  was  Joel  Sirkes,  author  of  "  Bayit 
Hadash  (Ball)." 

According  to  Fuenn  ("  Kiryah  Ne'emanah,"  pp. 
54-55),  Schor  is  to  be  identitied  with  Najihtali  Ilerz, 
rabbi  of  Brest-Litovsk,  one  of  the  signatories  to  a 
decision  in  the  affair  of  the  'Aounaii  of  Brest  (Is- 
serles, Responsa,  No.  14).  It  has,  however,  been 
proved  that  this  identification  is  not  warranted,  as 
the  rabbi  of  Brest-Litovsk  in  question  speaks  in  the 
responsum  not  as  a  pupil  of  Isserles,  but  as  an  older 
authority. 

I!1bi,io(;raphv  :  Felnstein,  'Ir  Tehillah,  pp.  23,  14.5,  l.il,  188; 
Fuenn,  Keucfet  Yisrael,  p.  292. 
E.  r.  M.  Sei,. 

SCHORR,  JOSHUA  HESCHEL  (commonly 
known  as  Osias  Schorr) :  Galician  Hebrew  schol- 
ar, critic,  and  communal  worker ;  born  at  Brody  May 
22,  1814;  died  there  Sept.  2,  1895.  His  parents  were 
rich,  but,  owing  to  the  obscurantism  which  pre- 
vailed in  Galicia,  Schorr  received  a  rather  scanty 
education  in  the  heder.  Prompted,  however,  by  an 
invincible  desire  for  more  knowledge,  the  boy 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  Galician  Hebrew 
scholars  of  the  time,  and  finally  became  accinaiiited 
with  Isaac  Erter,  under  whose  guidance  he  studied 
Hebrew,  Talmud,  foreign  languages,  and  the  secu- 
lar sciences.  It  was  chiefly  Erter  thai  influenced 
young  Schorr,  who  learned  from  him 
Early  his  elevated  style,  his  critical  spirit. 
Career.  ami  also  his  sarcasm.  Schorr  was 
greatly  influenced  by  Samuel  David 
Luzzatto  also  with  regard  to  criticism  and  the  study 
of  science;  but  with  respect  toTalmudical  Judaism, 
as  will  be  shown  later,  he  was  directly  opposed  to 
Luzzatto. 

Schorr  was  married  young  to  a  woman  of  good 
family ;   and,  having  become  independent,   he  de- 
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voted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits. 
Aljout  I860,  liowevtr,  his  wife  aud  oiil}'  sou  died, 
and  he  bedsides  lost  the  larger  part  of  his  fortune,  so 
that  after  that  time  he  lived  almost  in  seclusion. 
These  reverses  seem  to  have  preyed  on  Schorr's 
mind,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  dilference  in  tone  be- 
tween the  first  si.x  and  the  latter  parts  of  his  "He- 
Haluz."  Schorr  began  his  literary  activity  in  He- 
brew with  articles  on  the  history  of  Jewish  litera- 
ture for  the  periodical  "Ziyyon,"  edited  by  Jost  and 
Creiznach.  As  this  periodical  could  not  publish  the 
large  number  of  contributions  from  Hebrew  wri- 
ters, Erter  resolved  upon  founding  one  of  his  own. 
He  had  already  drawn  up  the  plan  of  the  new  peri- 
odical and  written  part  of  the  preface,  when  his 
labors  were  interrupted  by  death,  and  Schorr  was 
left  to  carry  out  his  master's  plan.  The  new  jour- 
nal was  entitled  He-H.\i,uz. 

Schorr  distinguished  himself  by  his  pungent 
Style  and  the  satirical  humor  with  which  he  at- 
tacked his  opponents.  He  was  un- 
Founds  daunted  in  his  criticism  of  anything 
"  He-  or  any  one  that  oppo.sed  the  spread  of 
Haluz."  modern  civilization.  Together  with 
Erter  and  other  champions  of  the 
H.\SK.\t..\n,  he  fought  against  Hasidism  and  ob- 
scurantism, but  he  went  much  farther  than  his  con- 
temporaries in  that  he  even  attacked  the  Talmud 
itself.  He  declared  that  the  rabbis  of  the  Gemara 
did  not  fully  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Jlish- 
nah,  and  that  therefore  their  decisions  were  very 
often  alisiird  and  contrary  to  I'eason  as  w-ell  as 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Mishnah.  In  his  attacks  ujion 
the  Talmud  he  cited  particularly  those  passages 
which  were  not  in  accord  with  the  modern  spirit 
or  which  appeared  to  be  obscene.  Hence,  while 
in  the  early  volumes  of  "  He-Haluz "  he  had  as 
collaborators  men  like  Abraham  Geiger,  Abraham 
Kroclunal,  Steinschneider,  Sanuiel  David  Luzzatto, 
and  others,  he  remained  almost  alone  in  the  later 
volumes.  It  is  true  that  some  of  his  former  collab- 
orators had  died;  but  there  were  man}-  others  who 
turned  against  him  and  became  the  objects  of  his 
satirical  shafts. 

Indeed.  Schorr  spared  no  one  who  was  not  of  his 
own  opinion,  and  with  the  exception  of  Nachman 
Krochmal's  "  Moreh  Nebuke  ha-Zeman  "  and  Geiger's 
"Urschrift"  no  work  which  came  under  his  criti- 
cism was  left  unscathed.     He  was  an 
As  a         able  critic  and  had  published  as  early 
Critic.        as  1841.  in  "Ziyyon"  (i.   147  et  neq.). 
a  critical  essay  on  the  "Shibbole  ha 
Lelfct"  and  the"Sefer  Taiiya."     In  Biblical  criti- 
cism he  was  influenced  by  Kcnnicott,  and  wrote  in 
"He-Haluz"   many  notes  on   the  Bilile,  as  well  as 
numerous  comments  on   Talmudic   and    midrashic 
passages. 

Schorr,  in  the  later  numbers  of  his  "He-Haluz," 
became  even  more  bitter  in  his  attacks.  This  may 
have  been  due  to  the  moroseness  into  which  he  was 
thrown  by  his  reverse  of  fortune.  There  is  even  a 
diflerence  of  ideas  evident  in  the  later  and  the  earlier 
issues  of  the  periodical:  for  whereas  in  the  early 
volumes  Schorr  declared  that  many  of  the  sayings 
of  the  Kabbis  are  taken  from  Zoroastrianism  and 
that  most  of  the  words  are  Persian  (Pahlavil.  in  the 


later  numbers  he  declared  them  to  be  of  Greek  ori- 
gin. As  was  natural,  many  polemical  works  were 
written  against  Schorr,  in  which  the  authors  did  not 
retrain  even  from  violent  personal  abuse;  for  e.x- 
ample,  Meir  Kohn  Bistritz  in.  his  "Bi'ur  Tit  ha- 
Yawen." 

As  a  comnumal  worker  Schorr  was  indefatigable, 
interesting  himself  in  all  questions  regarding  the 
Galician  communities.  He  fought  together  with 
Abraham  Cohen  of  Lemberg   for  the  abolishment 

of  the  meal-  and  candle-ta.x  in  Gali- 

As  a        cia,  and  strove  to  improve  the  educa- 

Communal   tion  of  the  Jewish  youth,  insisting,  in 

Worker,      spite  of  his  liljeral  ideas  with  regard 

to  religion,  upon  the  need  of  Jewish 
denominational  schools,  in  which  the  Jewish  spirit 
might  be  preserved  in  its  purity.  His  articles  in 
the  "'Ibri  Anoki,"  which  he  wrote  on  the  occasion 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Mahazike  ha-Dat  society 
in  Lemberg,  show  clearly  that  he  was  a  fervent 
Jewish  nationalist.  He  beipieathed  his  property 
and  his  library,  which  was  a  considerable  one,  to 
the  rabbinical  seminary  of  Vienna. 

Bibliography  :  G.  Bader.  in  fardes.  Hi.  181  et  ««<j.:  A.  BruU, 
in  MimatshWtter,  xv.  344  et  scq.:  Ha-Mauffid,  xxxlx..  No. 
36:  Furst,  Bihl.  Jud.  iil.  284-2>ti;  Zeitlln.  BihI.  Pit^t- 
Miiiihls.  pp.  W9-:iili.  For  Hc-Haluz:  Ep.steln.  in  Weiss- 
man's  Mntintsschrift,  1889,  pp.  Siirf  seq.;  (iclger,  Zeit.  JUd. 
Th'<'l.  iv.  S7  et  seq.,  vlll.  1B8;  Wistinetzki.  in  Ha-MelUi. 
.\xxlv..  No.  12. 


W.  B. 


M.  Sel. 


SCHORR,  NAPHTALI  MENDEL  :  Galician 
Ileliiew  writer;  died  at  Lemberg  Dec.  14,  1883.  He 
was  the  founder  (1861)  of  the  Hebrew  weekly  "  Ha- 
'Et,"  of  which  only  twenty-two  numbers  appeared. 
In  18.55  he  edited  in  Lemberg  Jedaiah  Bedersi's  "Be- 
hinat  ha-'Olam"  and  "Bakkashat  ha-Memim."  to 
which  latter  work  he  added  a  German  translation 
and  a  Hebrew  coiumentarv  entitled  "  Patshegen  ha- 
Ketab." 

Schorr  was,  besides,  the  author  of  "Har  ha-Mor," 
a  collection,  in  three  parts,  of  narratives  from  Jew- 
ish medieval  history  (Lemberg,  1855-75),  and  of 
"Mas'at  Nefesh,"  called  also  "Mishle  Berakman" 
((/(.  1867),  d  Hebrew  translation  of  the  "Brahma- 
nische  Weisheit."  to  which  he  wrote  an  introduction. 
Schorr  contiibuted  articles  to  Hebrevv  periodicals 
over  the  signature  17',  formed  of  the  last  letter  of 
each  of  his  names. 

Bibliography:  Zeitlin,  Dibl.  Post-Mcndcta.  p.  M9. 
s.  M.  Sel. 

SCHOSSBERGER    DE    TORNA,     SIMON 

WOLF:  Hungarian  merchant  and  estate-owner; 
born  1796  at  Sasvar  (Sas.sin,  Schossberg,  Comitat 
Nyitra) ;  died  at  Budapest  March  25,  1874.  Through 
his  many  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural 
rnterpiises  he  attained  wealth  and  honor;  and  by 
his  promotion  of  the  tobacco  iudustrj'  he  solved 
a  Hungarian  economic  problem. 

Previous  to  1861  Schossberger  was  twice  presi- 
dent of  the  Jewish  community  of  Pesth.  He  was  the 
tirst  Hungarian  Jew  elevated  to  the  nobility  by  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  I.  (1862);  he  assumed  the  name 
"De  Torna." 

One    of    Schossberger's    sons.    Sigmund    von 
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Schossberger,  was  in  1885  created  a  barou,  being 
tile  lirsl  Jew  thus  liiinoieJ  in  Hungary. 

s.  I..   V. 

SCHOTT  (SCHOTTLANDER),  BENEDICT 
(BARTJCH) :  German  educationist ;  born  in  Danzig 
Jliinh  11.  I7(i3  (or  1764):  died  at  Seescn  July  21, 
184G.  Left  an  orplian  at  an  early  age,  he  wandered 
through  Germany  asa.seliolar("  bal.uir  "),  and  among 
other  iilaces  sojourned  in  Glogau,  Breslau,  and  Ber- 
lin. In  the  last-named  city  he  was  tutor  in  the  house 
of  the  banker  Her/,  Heer,  father  of  the  composer 
Meyerbeer.  In  1804  Schott  was  called  as  a  teacher 
to  the  newly  established  Jacobsonschule  in  Seesen, 
and  two  years  later  he  was  made  its  director. 

At  Jacobson's  request  the  title  "'hofrat"  was  con- 
ferred upon  Schott  by  Landgrave  Ludwig  X.  of 
Hes.se- Darmstadt. 

In  1806  Schott,  commissioned  by  Jacobson,  went 
to  Paris  to  submit  to  the  Sanhedrin  summoned  by 
Napoleon  a  memorial  urging  the  necessity  of  better 
education  among  the  Jews.  After  a  long  term  of 
activity  in  the  Jacobsonschule,  Schott  retired  July 
1,  1838,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

Schott  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"  Der  Levit  von  Ephraim,"  Breslau,  1798:  "Toldoth 
Noach,  oder  die  Geschichte  der  Siiudfluth,"  ib.  1799; 
"  Zaplmat  Paneach,"  a  collection  of  moral  teachings, 
proveibs,  stories,  and  poems  from  the  Talmud  and 
other  Jewish  works;  a  reader  for  Jewish  children, 
designed  especially  for  use  in  the  Jacobsonschule, 
vol.  i.,  Kijnigslutter,  1804;  vol.  ii..  Hildesheim.  1813; 
"Sendschreiben  an  Meine  Brilder,  die  Israeliten  in 
Westfalen,  die  Errielitung  eincs  Jiidischen  Konsis- 
toriums  BetrelTeud,"  Brunswick,  1808. 

Bibliography  :  Ha-.Vfa«8fMx.  9;  Sulamith.  Hi.,  part  v..  3(11 ; 
new  series,  vol.  i.,  part  11.,  p.  1.57.  notes:  P.  Phillppson,  lii>njr<t- 
phhclif  Sliizzfu,  it.  Iti8,  and  notes:  SieinsohneU.ler,  ('at.  Itudl. 
col.  a'l:;):  ZiilM-)irift  ilea  Haizrir,  ins  fl)r  tirsiliiilili-  und 
AUrrliiiiiskiiHd,.  .will.  aW. -'in;;  Wolilwill,  in  AUii.Zcil.dcs 
Jutl.  1S4T,  p.  i:J;  Lewinsky,  Hu.frat  Benedict  Scliutt,  ib.  liWl, 
pp.  461)  et  KC'i. 
8.  A.  Lew. 

SCHOTTLANDER,  JTJLnjS  :  German  mer- 
chant ;  liorn  at  Miinsterberg,  Silesia,  March  22,  1835; 
educated  at  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  and 
at  Breslau.  He  established  himself  as  a  wool-  and 
grain-merchant  in  Miinsterberg ;  but  in  18.i9  removed 
his  bu.siness  to  Bi'eslau,  associating  himself  witli  his 
brother-in-law,  Louis  Pakully.  From  1864  to  1.S09 
he  leased  from  the  city  of  Breslau  the  Mittel  inill, 
where  he  manufactured  sweet -oil.  During  the 
Prusso-Austrian  war  of  1866  he  was  contractor  for 
the  si.\th  Prussian  array  corps,  and  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  of  1870-71  for  the  third  German  army. 
During  the  following  twenty  years  Schottliinder 
engaged  in  milling,  mining,  the  manufacture  ef 
cement,  bricks,  and  sugar,  and  in  real-estate  trans- 
actions. In  1890  he  retired  from  active  business 
life,  and  since  then  has  devoted  himself  to  agricul- 
ture, having  acquire<l  a  large  tract  of  farm-land  in 
Silesia. 

Schottliinder  has  been  identified  with  many  chari- 
ties ill  the  cities  of  Breslau  and  Miinsterberg,  and 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
latter  city. 

BIDLIOGRAPIIT:  MU.n«terheruer  Zeitutw,  March  22,  19()5. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 


SCHOTTLANDER,  JULIUS  :  German  gyne- 
cologist;  born  at  St.  Petersburg  .Vpril  12,  1860. 
Studying  at  the  universities  of  .Munich  and  Heidel- 
berg, he  graduated  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1887. 
During  the  following  two  years  he  was  assistant  to 
Kehr  in  Halberstadt,  later  to  JIartin  in  Berlin.  In 
1893  ho  established  himself  as  a  physician  in  Heidel- 
berg, and  became  privat-docent  in  gynecology  at 
the  university.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  assistant 
professor. 

Schottlander  has  written  several  essays  in  the 
medical  journals,  and  is  the  author  of  "  Eierstock- 
tuberculose,"  Jena,  1896. 


Bibliogbaphy:  Pagel,  Bioy.  Lex. 

s. 


F.  T.  H. 


SCHREIBER,  EMANUEL:  American  rabbi; 
born  at  LeipiiiU,  -Moravia,  Dec.  13,  18.V2.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  gymnasium  of  Kremsir, 
the  University  of  Berlin,  the  Talmudical  college  of 
his  native  town,  the  rabbinical  seminar_v  at  Eiscn- 
stadt.  Hungary,  and  the  Hochschule  in  Berlin 
(Ph.D.,  Heidelberg,  1873).  In  1874  he  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  at  the  Samson  School  at  Wolfen- 
blittel,  and  subsequently  became  rabbi  of  Elbing 
(1875)  and  Bonn  on  theRhine  (1878).  In  1881  he 
acce|)ted  a  call  to  the  rabbinate  of  Mobile.  Ala., 
where  he  remained  until  1883,  when  hi-  was  elected 
rabbi  of  Denver,  Colo.  He  then  lu'lii  successively 
the  rabbinates  of  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  (18S.i-89);  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  (1889-91);  Spokane,  Wash.  (1891-92); 
Toledo,  ().  (1892-97);  and  Youngstown,  O.  (1897- 
1899).  Since  1899  he  has  been  rabbi  of  Congrega- 
tion Emanu-El,  Chicago,  III. 

Schreiber  was  editor  of  the  "Jildischc  Gemeinde- 
und  Familien-Zeitung  "  (later  "Die  Reform")  from 
1876  to  1.8.S1,  and  of  the  "Chicago  Occident"  from 
1893  to  1896;  and  he  has  written  many  essays  for  the 
Jewish  press.  Of  his  works  may  be  mentioned: 
"Die  Priiuipien  des  Judenthuins  Verglichen  mit 
Denen  des  Christentums,"  Leipsic,  1877;  "Abraham 
Geiger."  i/i.  1879;  "Erzahlungen  der  Heiligen 
Schrift,  "4th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1880;  "Die  Selbstkritik 
iler  Juden,"  Berlin.  1880,  and  Leipsic,  1890; 
"Graetz's  Geschichtsbauerei."  j4.  1881 ;  "Der  Tal- 
mud vom  Standpunkt  des  Moderncn  Judenthums," 
(A.  1881;  "The  Talmud."  Denver,  1884;  "Reform 
Judaism  and  Its  Pioneers,"  Spokane,  1893;  "Moses 
Bloch,  a  Biography,"  Chicago,  1894;  and  "The 
Bible  in  the  Light  of  Science,"  Pittsburg,  1897. 

Bini.rOfiRAPHV:  American  Jewish  Year  Bmih,  nfVU  (IfllVJ). 
A.  F.   T.   II. 

SCHREIBER,  MOSES  B.  SAMUEL  (known 
also  as  Moses  Sofer) :  German  rabbi;  born  at 
Frankfort-on-tbc-Main  Sept.  14.  1763;  died  at  Pres- 
burg  Oct.  3.  1839.  His  mother's  name  was  Reisil. 
At  the  age  of  nine  he  entered  the  yeshibah  of  R. 
Nathan  Adler  at  Frankfort,  and  when  only  thirteen 
years  old  he  delivered  public  lectures  the  c.xr'cllence 
of  which  took  his  audiences  by  surprise.  So  great 
was  the  boy's  fame  that  R.  Phinchas  Horowitz 
(Hurwitz),  author  of  the  "Sefer  Hafia'ah,"  then 
rabbi  of  Frankfort,  invited  him  to  become  his  pupil. 
Schreiber  consented,  hut  remained  under  Horowitz 
for  one  year  only,  when  he  left  for  the  yeshibah  of 
R.  Tebele  Scheuer  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Ma- 
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yence,  wlio  gladly  welcomed  the  boy.  Scbeuer  gra- 
tuitously supplied  all  his  wants,  and  Schreiber  with 
increased  energy  and  assiduity  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Talmud.  All  the  prominent  resi- 
dents of  Mayence  took  an  interest  in  the  boy's  wel- 
fare and  facilitated 
the  progress  of  his 
studies. 

In  spite  of  his  great 
devotion  to  Bible  and 
Talmud  Schreiber  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  secular 
sciences  also,  becoming 
proficient  in  astrono- 
my, astrology,  geome- 
try, and  general  his- 
tory. His  teacher  then 
gave  him  the  rabbin- 
ical diploma,  author- 
izing him  to  render 
decisions  on  questions 
of  law.  Yielding  to 
the  entreaties  of  his 
former  teachers  in  Frankfort,  Schreiber  returned  to 
his  native  city. 

In  1782  R.  Nathan  Adler  was  called  to  the  rab- 
binate of  Boskowitz,  and  Schreiber  followed  him. 
From  Boskowitz  Schreiber  went,  at  Adlcr's  advice, 
to  Prossnitz,  where  he  married  Sarah,  the  widowed 
daughter  of  R.  Moses  Jerwitz,  by  whom  all  his  ma- 
terial wants  were  supplied  for  two  years.  He  be- 
came head  of  the  yesliibah  at  Prossnitz,  and  later 
accepted  his  first  official  position,  becoming  rabbi 
of  Dresnitz,  after  he  had  procured  the  sanction  of 
the  government  to  settle  in  that  town.  In  the  year 
1798.  shortly  before  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  he 
resigned  the  rabbinate,  and  accepted  that  of  Jlat- 
tersdorf,  Hungary.  There  he  established  a  yeshi- 
b;ih,  and  pupils  flocked  to  him.  About  this  time 
lie  declined  many  other  offers  of  rabbinates,  but 
in  1803  accepted  a  call  to  Presburg.  Here  also 
he  established  a  yeshibah,  which  Avas  attended 
by  about  500  pupils,  many  of  whom  became  famous 
rabbis.  He  did  not,  however,  enjoy  his  stay  at 
Presburg,  his  activity  in  beiialf  of  his  people  being 
hampered  by  the  disturbances  resulting  from  the 
war  between  Austria  and  France:  and  in  1812  his 
troubles  were  augmented  by  the  death  of  his  wife. 
After  the  lapse  of  some  time  he  married  Sarah,  the 
daughter  of  Akiba  Eger. 

In  1819  the  Reform  movement  among  the  Jews  of 
Hanil)urg  was  initiated,  Schreiber  declared  open 
war  against  the  reformers,  and  attacked  them  in  his 
speeches  and  writings  with  all  the  force  at  his 
command.  In  the  same  spirit  he  fought  also  the 
founders  of  the  Reformschule  in  Presburg,  which 
was  established  in  the  year  1827.  This  war  against 
the  reformers  he  prosecuted  unremittingly  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

Although  in  his  early  days  an  adherent  of  the 
PiLPUi.,  Schreiber  later  discarded  its  methods.  His 
lectures,  which  were  very  lucid,  were  presented  in 
such  a  simplified  form  as  to  be  easily  \inderstood 
by  all  his  hearers.  His  relations  to  his  pupils 
were  tender  in  the  extreme.      He  was  likewise  an 


efficient  preacher;  he  was  never  sparing  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  evil-doers,  and  fearlessly  attacked 
them  irrespective  of  their  position  and  standing  in 
the  communitj-.  He  was  moreover  distinguished 
especially  for  his  modesty  as  well  as  for  his  chari- 
table deeds,  being  the  founder  of  many  beuevoleot 
institutions. 

About  100  volumes  were  left  by  Schreiber  in  man- 
uscript, of  which  the  following  have  been  printed  : 
(1)  "Hatam  Sofer "  (6  vols.,  Presburg,  1855-64),  a 
collection  of  responsa;  (2)  "'Hatam  Sofer."  consist- 
ing of  "hiddushim  "  to  many  Talmudical  treatises 
published  at  various  dates  and  places;  (3)  "Shirat 
Mosheh  "  (li.  18)7),  various  poems  of  a  cabalLstic  na- 
ture; (4)  "Zawwa'at  Mosheh  "  (Vienna,  1863),  ante- 
mortem  instructions  to  his  children  and  descendants; 
(5)  "  Torat  Mosheh  "  (Presburg,  1879-93),  commen- 
taries and  notes  on  the  Pentateuch;  and  (6)  "Sefer 
Zikkaron "  (Drohobicz,  1896),  a  narrative  of  the 
author's  sufferings  during  the  siege  of  Presburg. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  works,  hiddushim  by 
him  were  included  in  several  works  of  other  authors. 

Bibliography:  L.  Landstjerjf.  Bingraphie  dett  Mngfs  Sofefy 
Presburg.  1876;  S.  S<'breltwr.  Hut  ha-Mexhnllafh,  vol.  I., 
Munkacs,  1894 :  Zedner,  Cat.  Hcbr.  Bixiks  Brit.  Mus.  p.  687. 
E.  c.  B.  Fk. 

SCHREIBER,  SIMON:  Austrian  rabbi;  born 
at  Presburg,  Hungary.  1821 ;  died  March  25,  1888, 
at  Cracow  ;  son  of  Moses  Schreiber.  In  1842  lie  be- 
came rabbi  of  Mattersdorf ;  in  1857  he  declined  a  call 
from  the  congregation  of  Papa;  and  in  1860  he  ac- 
cepted a  similar  invitation  to  the  city  of  Cracow. 
He  became  the  foremost  leader  of  the  Orthodox  Jews 
of  Galicia  in  religious  as  well  as  in  worldly  matters; 
and  his  reputation  for  shrewdness  and  prudence  in 
secular  affairs  was  such  that  in  1879  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Austrian  Parliament. 

In  1880  Schreiber  founded  the  Hebrew  weekly 
•'Mahazike  ha-Dat,"  which  is  still  (1905)  published 
in  Lemberg. 

Bibliography  :  .s.  Schreiber,  Hut /lO-JtfeshuJJash,  p.  66b ;  Fried- 
berg,  Liuhot  Zikkarmi,  p.  37. 
E.  c.      ■  B.  Fu. 

SCHREINER,  ABRAHAM  :  Austrian  discov- 
erer of  petroleum  ;  born  in  Galici;i  in  the  second  dec- 
ade of  the  nineteenth  century;  died  after  1870.  He 
was  a  merchant  in  Boryslaw,  where  he  possessed 
some  land.  On  this  land  was  a  hollow  from  which 
exuded  a  greasy,  tarry  secretion ;  this  the  farmers 
of  the  neighborhood  had  for  a  long  time  used  as  a 
kind  of  panacea.  Schreiner  took  some'  of  this  stuff 
and,  forming  a  ball  of  it,  inserted  therein  a  wick, 
wliich,  w  hen  lighted,  burned  with  a  red  flame.  He 
now  tried  to  distil  the  mass  by  filling  an  old  iron  pot 
with  it  and  placing  it  upon  the  fire.  The  result  was 
disjistrous:  the  pot  exploded,  and  the  experimenter 
was  severely  injured.  Schreiner,  upon  his  recov- 
ery, went  to  an  apothecary  who  sold  himadistilling- 
apparatus  and  instructed  him  in  its  use.  ^Vith  this 
Schreiner  succeeded  inl8.53in  producing  petroleum, 
which  he  sold  to  the  druggists  in  Drohobicz  and  in 
Sambi.r.  Later  he  disposed  of  100  pounds  of  it  for 
15  florins  to  the  Lemberg  chemist  Nikolasen.  who 
refined  it  and  produced  a  colorless,  clear  liquid. 
The  Austrian  Northern  Railway  in  1854  bought  SCK) 
pounds  of  refined  petroleum  at  20  florins  per  hun- 
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(licihvfijrlit  ami  testfil  it  for  illiiniinatiiig  )nirposcs. 
Schreiuer  now  sank  wells  aud  prociireil  nil  in  larger 
quantities;  but  his  buildings  were  twice  burned,  and 
after  the  last  conflagration,  in  1866,  he  became  im- 
poverished. 

In  the  meantime  the  Americans  had  introduced 
petroleum  to  the  w^orld  (1859).  and  Schreiner  was  no 
longer  able  to  compete  with  them.  He  died  a  poor 
man  at  the  age  of  about  tifty. 

BiBLioiiRAi'iiY  :   HiiKii  Warniliolz,  In  Tom  Fels  zttm  Meet;  re- 
iirlmed  m  Ally.  Zeit.  iks  Jutl.  Feb.  Ill,  191M.  rP-  <>9  rt  wq. 
S.  F.    T.   H. 

SCHKEINER,  MARTIN:  Hungarian  rabbi; 
horn  at  Ciosswardcin  .luly  8,  18G3;  educated  at  the 
local  g_vMinasi\nn  and  the  rabbinical  seminary  and 
at  the  University  of  Budapest  (Ph.D.  1885;  rabbin- 
ical diploma,  1887).  From  1887  to  1800  he  oflicialed 
as  rablii  at  Somogy-Csurgo,  and  in  1803  became  pro- 
fessor at  the  Jewish  normal  school  at  Budapest.  In 
the  following  year  ho  was  called  to  the  Lehranstalt 
fl'ir  die  Wissenschafl  des  Judenthums  in  Berlin 
as  instructor  in  Jewish  history  and  the  philosophy 
of  religion. 

Schreiner  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"  Adalekok  a  Bibliai  SzOveg  Kicjtesenek  TOrtenete- 
hez,"  Budapest,  1885  (in  German  also),  historical 
notes  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  Biblical  te.xt;  "  Az 
IszUim  Valhisos  Mozgalmai  az  ElsO  Negy  Szazad- 
ban,"  ib.  1889,  on  the  religious  movements  of  Islam 
during  the  first  four  centuries  .\.  n. ;  "Zur  Geschichte 
des  Aseh'aritenthums."  Leyden,  1890;  "'  Le  Kitab  al- 
Midifidhara  wa-1-Mudhakara de  MoVse ibn  Ezra,  et  Scs 
Sources,"  Paris,  1893 ;  "  Der  Kalani  in  der  Jiidischen 
Litteratiu-,"  Berlin,  1895;  "  Contributions  a  I'Histoire 
des  Jnifs  en  Egypte,"  ii.  1896;  and  "Die  Jlingslen 
Urtheile  ilber  das  Judenthum,"  ib.  1902.  Schreiner 
has  published  also  a  volume  of  sermons  in  Hungarian 
(Csurgo,  1887),  and  has  contributed  many  articles  to 
the"Philologiai  Kozliiny,"  "Magyar  Zsido  Szemle," 
"  Zeitschrift  der  Deutsehen  Morgenlilndischen  Gesell- 
schaft"  (inchiding  his  "Zur  Geschichte  der  Polemik 
Zwischen  Juden  und  Muhammedanern ").  "Revue 
des  Etudes  Juives."  aud  "Monatsschrift  fUr  die  Ge- 
.schichte  und  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums." 
BlBLIOGRiPHY  :  Pallas  Lex. 

S.  L.   V. 

SCHKENZEI,,  ABRAHAM.     See  R.\poport. 

Al5U.\MAM. 

SCHREYER,  JAKOB:  Hungarian  jurist;  born 
Feb.  7.  1847,  in  Ugra.  He  studied  at  Nagyvarad, 
Debreczin,  Budapest,  and  Vienna  (Doctor  of  Law, 
1870),  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Budapest  in 
1872.  He  is  (1905)  a  member  of  the  aldermanic 
board,  and  corres|)onding  member  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  industry.  In  1893  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  minister  of  justice.  Desider  Szilagyi, 
to  draft  a  bill  for  the  revision  of  the  laws  pertaining 
to  bankruptcy,  as  well  as  one  regulating  extrajudi- 
cial questions.  In  1896  he  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  Order  of  Francis  Joseph. 

Schrej-er  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"A  Perorvoslatok  Teljes  Kendszere,"  a  system  of 
legal  procedure,  awarded  a  prize  of  100  ducats  by 
the  Acadeni}'  of  Science,  Budapest ;  "  A  Polgari 
T8rvenykezesi  Rendtartas,"  in  2  vols.,  treating  of 


procedure  in  civil  cases;  "25  ev  a  Magyar  Kereske- 
delmi  Csiirnok  TiJrtenetcbOl,"  a  history  of  the  Hun- 
garian chamber  of  commerce,  printed  in  1896  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Iluuirarian  niinistrvof  commerce, 
s.  ^  "  L.  V. 

SCHUDT,  JOHANN  JAKOB  :  German  poly- 
histor  and  Orientalist;  born  at  Frankfort-nn-the- 
Main  Jan.  14.  1664;  died  there  Feb.  14,  1722.  He 
studiecl  theology  at  Wittenberg,  and  went  to  Ihini- 
burgiu  1684  to  study  Orientalia  under  Ezra  Edzardi. 
He  then  settleii  in  his  native  city  as  teacher  in  the 
gymnasium  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  of 
which  he  became  rector  in  1717.  He  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  Jewish  history  and  anti(iuities, 
beginning  with  the  publication  of  a  "Compendium 
Historia'  Judaicff' "  (1700).  Ills  greatest  work  was 
his  "  JUdische  Merckwiirdigkeiten,"  of  which  three 
l)arts  appeared  in  1714.  and  a  supiilementary  ))art  in 
1717.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Jews  of  Frankfort,  writing  a  i)rcface 
to  Grllnhut's  edition  of  Kimhi's  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  1712,  while  in  1716  he  published  the  Purini 
play  of  the  Frankfort  and  Prague  Jews  with  a  High 
German  translation.  He  had,  however,  previousl}' 
published  "Jud;eus  Christicida,"  attempting  to 
prove  that  Jews  deserved  corporal  as  well  as  spiri- 
tual ininishment  for  the  crucili.xion.  His  "  Jiidisehe 
Merckwi'irdigkeiten  "  is  full  of  prejudice,  and  re- 
peats many  of  the  fables  and  ridiculous  items 
published  bj'  Eisenmenger;  b\it  it  contains  also  val- 
uable details  of  contemporary  Jewish  life,  and  will 
always  be  a  source  for  the  history  of  the  Jews,  par- 
licidarly  those  of  Frankfort.  Schudt  also  contrib- 
uted to  Ugolini's  "Thesaurus"  (vol.  xxxii.)a  dis- 
sertatii)n  on  the  singers  of  the  Temple. 

Buu.iiMiK.vPHY:  Alluondtir  Diutsclic  Biuuraphie. 

K.  I  .  J. 

SCHUHL,  MOiSE:  French  rabbi;  born  at 
Westhausen.  Alsace,  3Iay  2.  1845.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  lyceum  at  Strasburg  and  at  the 
Rabbinical  Seminary,  Paris,  becomiiig  rabbi  atSaint- 
Etienne  in  1870,  chief  rablii  of  Vesnul  in  1888,  and 
chief  labbi  of  the  consistory  of  Epinal  in  1896. 

Sch\ihl  is  the  author  of:  "Sentences  et  Proverbes 
du  Talmud  et  du  Midrasch."  Paris,  1878;  "Super- 
stitious et  Coutumes  Populairesdu  Judaismc  Con- 
temporain,"?*.  1882;  "Les  Preventions  des  Romains 
Contre  la  Religion  Juive,"  il).  1882 ;  and  "  Xos  Usages 
Religieux,"jA!  1896. 

s.  F.  T.   H. 

SCHTJL :  JudiEO-German  designation  for  the 
temple  or  the  synagogue  ("bet  ha-midrash  "),  used 
as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  The  building  of 
synagogues  being  forbidilen  in  nearly  every  Euro- 
pean country  at  that  period,  the  Jews  were  obliged 
to  hold  their  services  in  private  buildings;  and  for 
this  purpose  they  used  the  schools  which  they 
were  permitted  to  conduct.  It  thus  became  cus- 
tomary for  them  to  saj-  merel_v  "  I  go  to  school" 
instead  of  "  I  goto  the  chapel  in  the  school."  Ac- 
cording to  Lazarus  ("Treu  \ind  Frei,"  p.  285),  how- 
ever, this  use  of  "schul"  for  "  synagogue  "  merely 
indicates  the  interchange  of  the  two  allied  con- 
cepts, while  Gtldemann  asserts,  on  the  other  hand 
("Gesch."  iii.  94,  note),  that  the  Jews  originally 
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called  the  sj-nagogiie  a  "scliul  "  in  the  sense  of  "as- 
sembly," this  (Ifsignation  being  accepted  by  the 
Jews  since  the  Christians  would  not  term  the  syna- 
gogue a  church. 

It  thus  becomes  explicable  why  this  term  was 
adopted  for  the  synagogue  in  nearly  all  countries, 
e.g.,  "scuola"  in  Italy,  "schola"  in  England,  and 
"szkola  "  in  Poland.  According  to  Jacobs  ("Jews  of 
Angevin  England,"  p.  245,  London,  1893),  however, 
"the  frc(iuent 
reference  to  Jew- 
ish scholie  in  the 
English  records 
may  refer  to  real 
schools  and  not 
to  the  syna- 
gogues, as  has 
been  hitherto 
assumed."  At 
Norwich  the 
school  built  l)e- 
fore  1189  was 
not  identical 
with  the  syna- 
gogue, and  the 
same  remark  ap- 
plies to  London. 

BIIII.  lOG  RAPHV: 

SulnmUii.  vol.  L, 
I'iirt  ii..  p.  'Jni : 
Abrahams.  Jew- 
ish Life  in  the 
Miildlfi  Age.'t.  p. 
30,  London,  1896. 


J. 


s.  o. 


.I'lljann  .Jakob  Scluidt. 

(From  SchuOt,  "  laAiachi  McKkw^rdigkeiten,' 


S  C  H  TJ  L  - 

BAUM,  MO- 
SES :  Austrian 
Hebraist :  born 
at  Jezierzany, 
Galicia,  April 
25,  1835.  His 
mother  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Hu- 
kam  Zebi.  At 
an  early  age  he 
devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of 
Hebrew,  and  in 
1870  entered  the 
printing-house 

of  -Michael  Wolf  at  Lemberg  as  proof-reader.  When 
the  Uaron  de  Hirsch  schools  were  founded  in  Galicia, 
Schulliaum  was  called  (1889)  as  teacher  of  Hebrew 
to  Kolomea  ;  in  1897  he  was  transferred  to  the  Baron 
de  Hirsch  school  at  Mikulince,  where  he  is  still 
(1905)  teaching. 

Scliulbaum  is  one  of  the  foremost  Neo-Hebraic 
writers.  He  has  translated  into  Hebrew  Schiller's 
"Die  Uauber"  (Lemberg,  1871)  and  the  pseudo 
Aristotelian  "Ethics"  [ili.  1877);  and  has  edited  a 
complete  revision  of  Ben  Zeeb's  "O/.ar  ha-Shora- 
shim  "  (5  vols.,  ib.  1880-82).  The  last  four  parts  of 
this  book — namely,  the  Chaldeo-German,  Neo-He- 
braic, and  German-Hebraic  glossaries,  and  the  glos- 
sary of  proper  names — were  compiled  independently 
by  Schulbaum  ;  likewise  the  following  parts  which 
XL— 8 


have  appeared  in  a  second  edition:  Hebrew-German 
dictionary  (ib.  1898),  and  German-Hebrew  diction- 
ary (ib.  1904). 

BiiiLiOGRAPiiv  ;  Zeitlln.  BiliL  I'lift-yiendelg.  pp.  23,  351. 
s.  M.  Mr. 

SCff&LER  GELAtTF :  Organized  attacks  upon 
the  Jews  (if  different  Polish  cities  by  Christian 
youths,  especially  pupils  of  the  many  Jesuit  schools 

that  existed  in 
Poland  during 
the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth 
centuries.  These 
youths  not  only 
assiiulted  indi- 
vidual .lews 
whom  they  met 
on  the  streets, 
but  they  organ- 
ized themselves 
into  l)ands,  in- 
vading and  pil- 
laging the  Jew- 
ish quarters. 
Such  disturb- 
ances were  of 
frequent  occur- 
rence in  cities 
which  possessed 
large  Jewish 
populations,  as 
Brest-Litovsk, 
Cracow,  Posen, 
and  Wilna;  and 
the  riots  often 
ended  in  blood- 
shed. Thus,  in 
1663the  students 
of  the  Jesuit 
acatlemy  in  Cra- 
cow, under  the 
prote.M  that 
some  Jews  had 
blasphemed  the 
Christian  relig- 
ion, invaded  the 
Jewish  quarter, 
killed  or  wound- 
ed many  per- 
sons, destroyed  120  houses,  and  carried  off  more 
than  4,000  florins,  after  having  made  their  victims 
promise  not  to  prosecute  them. 

The  authorities  tolerateil  and  even  encouraged 
such  affairs;  and,  in  order  to  protect  their  lives  and 
property,  the  Jews  had  to  contribute  annually  to 
the  various  Jesuit  institutions. 

Bim.iOGRAPHV  :  Beek  and  Brann,  Yevreiskaiia  Moria,  p.  336; 

Schudt,  JUdiKche  MercknUrdiakeiten.  11.  300. 
.t.  J.    Go. 

SCHULHOF,  ISAAC  BEN  ZALMAN  BEN 
MOSES:  Austrian  rabbi;  born  about  1650  at 
Prague;  died  there  Jan.  19,  1733.  He  settled  in 
Ofen  as  the  rabbi  of  a  small  congregation,  and  in 
1686,  when  that  city  was  stormed  by  the  imperial- 
ists, he  was  overwhelmed  by  calamities.     His  wife 
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was  murdered ;  his  son  died  in  prison  iit  Raab ;  while 
lie  himself  was  incarcerated,  and  barely  escaped 
death  on  Elul  14  (Sept.  3),  1686.  The  anniversary  of 
his  escape  was  celebrated  by  his  family  us  Schulhof 
Purini. 

Schulhof  wrote  elegies  in  comiriemoration  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  of  Ofen  durinf:  the  assault 
of  1686,  and  recounted  his  own  afflictions  in  a  nie- 
gillah.  The  latter  was  published  in  1895  by  David 
Kaufniaun. 

BiBLiOttRAPilY :    Kobak's  Jesdiuruii.   vll.   13+-14.3:  S.  Knbn, 
Hihcr  KulfiirnUiik  is   Ailatnk    Jf(i|;i/ar<ir«<i(7   Tlirtencl- 
nif'hez,   Budapest.   li<81  ;    I).    Kaufinanii,    Die  Erstllrmung 
Ofeiis.  et<\  (.U<i;i»<i(  Ofcii).  Treves,  IfSo. 
E.  c.  A.   BC. 

SCHULHOFF,  JULIUS  :  Austrian  pianist  and 
compiiser;  burn  at  Prairiie  Aug.  2,  1825;  died  at 
Berlin  .March  15,  1898.  Kisch  and  Tede.sco  were  his 
teachers  in  piano,  and  he  studied  theory  under 
Tomaschek.  He  made  his  debut  at  Dresden  in  1842, 
and  later  jilayed  at  the  Leipsic  Uewandhaiis.  He 
then  went  to  Paris,  where  Chopin  encouraged  him 
to  become  a  professional  pianist.  The  concerts 
which  he  gave  at  Chopin's  suggestion  met  with 
such  success  that  he  went  on  a  long  tout-  tlinnigh 
France  and  to  London,  continuing  his  travels 
through  Spain  (1851)  and  Russia  (ISoS).  After  this 
he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  composition  and  teaching.  In  1870  he 
settled  in  Dresden,  and  later  removed  to  Berlin. 

Of  SchulhotT's  compositions  may  be  mentioned: 
a  grand  sonata  in  F  minor,  twelve  etudes,  and  a 
series  of  caprices,  impromptus,  waltzes,  luazurkas. 
etc. 

BlBLio<iRArHV:  MeiicrxKiinrrrmtiiiiix-Lrriltnn  ;  A.  Elirlii'li. 
Cdflirated  Pianists  of  the  Past  atid  Present  Time,  pp.  :Hi.h- 
309;  Baker,  Bim/rapliical  Diet,  of  Mwsiclatis,  Kew  York, 
1900. 

S. 

SCHULKLOPFER  :  Name  given  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  a  lieadle  wlio  called  the  members  of  the 
congregation  to  service  in  the  synagogue.  It  is 
stated  in  the  "Minhagim"  of  K.  Jacob  Levi,  or 
Maharil  (ed.  1688,  p.  88b),  that  the  beadle  used  to 
summon  the  congregation  for  service  daily  e.\ccpt 
on  the  Ninth  of  Ab.  At  Nenstadt  the  beadli- 
struck  four  times  on  the  door:  first  one  blow  ;  after 
a  short  interval  two  blows:  and  then  a  fourth.  R. 
Israel  Isserlcin.  rabbi  of  that  town,  traces  this  cus- 
tom to  the  Biblical  jiassage,  "I  shall  come  to  thee 
and  bless  thee"  (Ex.  x.\.  24),  the  numerical  values 
of  the  letters  of  the  first  word  in  the  Hebrew  te.xt. 
X3X,  being  1,  3,  1.  In  the  Rhine  province,  how- 
ever, it  was  customary  to  strikethrice  only —a  single 
blow  followed  by  two  others.  See  also  Jew.  Encvc. 
iv.  197.  ,1.1-.  CoMMixiTV. 

The  Cliiistians  called  these  officials  "campana- 
tores"  (bell-strikers)  in  Latin,  and  "GlOckener"  or 
"GlOckner"  in  German — naiues  by  which  similar 
otTicials  of  the  Church  are  called. 

bibliography:  Joseph  ••!  Munster.  Letut  Yofher.  i.  4b  (Mu- 
nich MSS.  Nos.  4(M.  iOoi:  (iiidemann,  Geach.  lit.  9.5. 
A.  M.  Sel. 

SCHTTLMAN,    KALMAN :     Russian    author. 

historian,  and  pud  ;  born  at  Bykhov.  government  of 
^loghilef  (Mohilev),  Russia,  in  1819:  died  in  Wilna 
Jan.  2,  1899.     He  studied  Hebrew  and  Talmud  in 
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the  heder,  and  two  years  after  liis  marriage  he 
went  to  the  yeshibah  at  Volozhin  (1835).  The  six 
years  spent  by  him  in  study  there  caused  an  affec- 
tion of  his  eyes,  to  cure  which  he  migrated  to  Wilna. 
There  he  entered  the 
■■  Klaus  "  of  Elijah  Gaon 
for  the  study  of  Talmud. 
His  extreme  poverty 
forced  him  to  divorce  his 
wife.  Soon  after  lie  left 
Wilna  and  went  to  Kal- 
variya.  where  he  beciiiue 
an  instructor  in  Hebrew 
and  connuenced  the  gram- 
matical study  of  the  He- 
brew and  German  lan- 
guages. In  1843  he 
returned  to  Wilna,  where 
lie  entered  the  yeshiljah 
of  Rabbi  Israel  Ginsberg 
(Zaryechev),  from  whom  he  received  the  rabbinical 
diploma. 

Schnlman's  aim  was  to  bring  about  a  Jewish  re- 
naissance in  Russia.  He  knew  that  the  only  language 
by  meansof  which  thisaim  might  be  reached  was  He- 
brew, and  that  this  had  been  neglected  forcenturies. 
He  set  out  to  resuscitate  it.  Schulman.  in  his  wri- 
tings, limited  himself  to  the  use  of  strictly  Biblical 
terms,  but  so  expert  was  he  in  the  use  of  Hebrew 
that  there  was  hardly  any  shade  of  thought  or  any 
modern  idea  that  he  could  not  easily  express  in  that 
l:inguage.  The  result  was  that  he  came  to  be  the 
most  widely  read  Jewish  author.  lie  succeeded  in 
creating  a  new  epoch  by  implanting  in  the  hearts  of 
his  brethren  a  new  love  for  literature  and  science, 
and  by  showing  them  that  they  had  a  glorious  and 
resplendent  history,  and  that  outside  of  their  dark, 
cramped  qiutrters  in  Russia  there  existed  a  beautif\il 
world. 

Schulman  first  became  known  as  a  writer  through 
a  petition  addressed  by  him  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore 
in  1846in  behalf  of  those  Jewswhohad  resided  within 
the  limit  of  fifty  versts  fmm  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian boundary-lines,  and  who  by  a  special  law  of 
the  Russian  government  had  been  driven  fn>m  their 
homes.  The  beauty  and  clearness  of  his  diction 
made  such  an  impression  on  Loewe,  the  friend  and 
secretary  of  Sir  Moses,  that  he  expressed  a  great 
desire  to  become  acfjuainted  with  the  author. 
Through  him  Scludman  was  introduced  to  the  poet 
Isaac  Baer  Levinsohn  and  tolheother  Piogressivists 
in  Wilna.  From  thistime  furward  his  literary  activ- 
ity was  redoubled.  His  first  publication  was  a 
funeral  oration  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Rabbi  Ginslierg.  and  printed  underthe  title 
••  Kol  Bokim. "  This  was  followed  in  1M48  by  "  Safah 
Berurah  "  a  collection  of  proverbs  and  eiiigrams. 

In  1849  Schulman  was  apjiointed  instructor  in  the 
Hebrew  language  and  literature  in  the  lyceum  at 
Wilna.  In  1858  "HarisutBeter,"  a  description  of  the 
heroic  deeds  of  Bar  Kokba.  was  published  :  and  this 
was  followed  in  1 859  by  •■  Tolcdot  Y<isef, "  a  biography 
of  the  high  priest  Joseph  b.  Mattathias.  To  this 
class  of  works  on  .lewish  histor}'  belong  also  "Mil- 
hamot  ha-Yehudim."  on  the  Jewish  wars,  and 
"Dibre  Yeme  ha-Yehudim"  (Vienna,  1876).  a  trans- 
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latiuii  (if  tlie  first  part  of  GrStz's  "Geschichte  der 
Jurk'ii."  On  tbe  liistor)-  of  antiquities  lie  wrote 
tlie  following  works:  "Halikot  Kedem  "  (lb54),  an 
ctlinoerapliic  description  of  Palestine  and  other 
Asiatic  (.luntries;  "Sbulammit,"  a  continuation  of 
"Ilalikot  Kcdem";  "Ariel  "  (1856),  on  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Xineveh,  etc.  ;  and  "  Kad- 
moniyyot  ha-Yehudini."  In  order  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination  and  to  illustrate  the  higher  emotions  of 
the  human  heart,  Schulman  wrote  a  beautiful  transla- 
tion of  Eugene  Sue's  noveI"Les  Mysteresde  Paris," 
and  published  it  under  the  title  "Mislere  Paris" 
(18.54).  Ilis  most  important  work,  however,  was  a 
universal  history  in  nine  parts,  based  on  the  well- 
known  works  of  Weber  and  Becker;  it  appeared 
under  the  title  "  Dibre  Yeme  'Olam  "  in  1807.  Other 
works  by  hira  were:  "Kiryot  Melek  Rub,"  a  histor- 
ical deseri|)tion  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia;  "Mosede 
Erez,"  a  general  geography;  "Toledot  Hakme 
Yisracl,"  biographical  sketches;  and  "'Osheru- 
Zedak<di."  a  biography  of  the  founder  of  the  house 
of  Rothschild. 

Schulman  was  active  also  as  a  journalist,  contrib- 
uting to  "Ha-Maggid,"  •'Ha-Lebanon,"  "Ha-Kar- 
mel,"  and  "Ha-Meliz."  In  1895,  at  the  celebration 
of  the  jubilee  of  his  literaiy  activity,  there  was  a 
great  gathering  of  Jewish  scholars  in  Wilna. 

BiBi  lOGRAPiiv  :  Hct-Karmcl.  ISHO:  Fuenn,  Jvf  Hcse(  rfcr<i/7, 
is-s,  (..  ].><«:  f.w./iini.  If-W,  pp.  1-2. 
II.  i:.  J.  Go. 

SCHULMAN,  SAMUEL  :  American  rabbi : 
born  in  Russia  Feb.  14,  186.1  He  was  taken  to  New 
York  when  hardly  one  year  old,  and  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  there  and  in  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Schulman  took  his  labbinical 
diploma  from  the  Ilochschule  fiir  die  Wissenschaft 
des  Judenthums  in  Berlin.  He  has  occupied  rab- 
binates in  Helena,  .Mont.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  in  lOiil  was  elected  associate  rabbi  at  Temple 
Beih-El,  New  York  city,  becoruing  rabbi  on  the  elec- 
tion of  Dr.  Kohlerto  the  presidency  of  the  faculty  of 
Hebrew  Union  College.  He  was  awarded  the  degree 
of  D.D.  by  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America.  1904. 
BiBUOGR.\pnv:  Ainrrican  Jeirhh  I'fdr  Crm/f.  .5662-3  IISO";). 

A.  F.  T.  H. 

SCHULMANN,  LUDWIG  :  German  philolo- 
gist and  writer;  liurn  at  llildesheini  1814:  died  at 
Hanover  July  24,  1870.  He  studied  philology  at 
the  University  of  GOttingen,  and  then  taught  for  a 
time  in  his  native  cit}'.  In  1843  he  began  to  advo- 
cate the  systematic  training  of  Jewish  public-school 
teachers  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  efforts  a  seminary  for  .Tewisli  teachers 
was  opened  in  the  city  of  Hanover  on  Nov.  7,  1848. 
This  institution  is  still  in  existence.  Schulmann 
was  for  a  time  editor  of  the  "  Allgemeine  Zeitimg 
und  Anzeigen  "  (Hildesheim),  and  in  1863  he  became 
editor  of  the  "' Neuc  Hannoversche  Anzeigen" 
(Hanover).  When  the  latter  paper  was  condjined 
with  the  "Ilannoverscher  Courier,"  he  retained  the 
editorship,  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  his 
death. 

Schulmann  was  the  author  of  the  following 
works:  " Talmudische  Klitnge  "  (Hildesheim.  1856), 
poems  dedicated  to  District  Rabbi  M.  Landsbcrg  of 


Hildesheim;  " Norddiitsche  StippstSrken  un  Le- 
gendchen"  (il,.  1856;  3d  ed.  1900);  "Das  BOdcker- 
Lied"  (ib.  1864);  "Das  Waterloo-Lied"  (Hanover, 
1865);  and  "Michael,"  a  ballad  cycle  (in  L.  Stein's 
" Israelitischer  Volkslehrer,"  18.56,"pp.  315-322).  He 
was  a  contributor  to  the  "Allgemeine  Zeitung  des 
Judenthums  "and,  under  the  pen-name  "Justus,"  to 
other  periodicals. 

BiULKiGR.iPHY  :  Lewinsky,  Zur  Jnhclfeicr  tier  TUMungmn- 
xlaltfarJIXiliiiclic  LiJircr  zu  Hannover,  in  Ally.  Zeit.  de^ 


'M2etseJj.;  yorddUtHche  StippatOrken  un  Legendchett, 'Id 
ed..  Preface,  pp.  iil.  ct  seq. 


Jutl.  1S«,  519  tt  Mil.:  it).  1842,  tJ8o:  Monateechrift,  18,t6,  pp. 
-  .       .-  .  -  -  -     ^.j^ 

s.  A.  Lew. 

SCH'UXTENS,  ALBERT:  Dutch  Orientalist; 
born  at  GriJningcn  .Vug.  28,  1080;  died  Jan.  26,  17.56. 
He  studied  .-Vrabic  at  Leyden  under  Van  Til,  and  at 
Utrecht  under  Relaud.  He  took  his  degree  (Doctor 
of  Theology)  at  Giouingen  in  1709;  became  teacher 
of  Hebrew  at  Franeker  in  1713;  and  ultimately  set- 
tled at  Leyden  as  curator  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Warner  Oriental  collection.  He  was  the  first  in 
modem  times  to  make  scientific  use  of  Arabic  for 
the  elucidation  of  Hebrew,  and  he  has  been  called 
"  the  father  of  modern  Hebrew  grammar."  His  most 
important  treatises  on  this  stibject  are:  "Institu- 
tiones  "  (Leyden,  1737) ;  "  Vetus  et  Regia  Via  Hebra- 
izandi  "((■//."  1738). 

His  chief  worksof  interest  to  Hebrew  students  are 
an  elaborate  edition  of  Job  in  two  quarto  volumes 
{ifi.  1737).  which  was  translated  into  German  (1748), 
and  by  Richard  Gray  into  English,  and  an  edition 
of  Proverbs  (ih.  1748).  In  reply  to  criticisms  of 
his  Job  and  Proverbs  he  wrote  two  letters  to 
.Mencken  in  defense  of  his  e.xegetical  method  (ib. 
1749). 

Bibliography:   Van  der  Aa,  Bifii/raphmch   Woordenhoek ; 
Herzotf-Hauck,  Ueal-Encuc. 
E.  C.  J. 

SCHUR,  'WILLIAM:  .Vmerican  author:  born 
at  Outiun,  n^ar  Vilkomir.  Russia,  Oct.  27,  1844. 
He  studied  Talmud  at  his  native  town  and  at  the 
Yeshibah.  Kovno,  and  theology  at  the  Lehran- 
stalt  fur  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums  at  Ber- 
lin (1808-70).  During  the  following  two  years  he 
taught  Hebrew  in  Constantinople,  and  in  1873  in 
Port  Said  and  Cairo.  He  then  spent  five  years  (1874- 
1879)  in  travel,  visiting  .\frica,  India,  China,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  the  islands  of  the  China  Sea. 
Returning  to  Eurojie,  he  settled  in  Vienna,  and  be- 
came a  contributor  to  Smolenskin's"  Ha-Shahar,"as 
well  as  to  "Ha-Meliz"  and  "Ha-Yom."  In  1887 
he  went  to  America,  and  lived  siiccessivelj-  in  the 
cities  of  New  York,  Baltimore.  Boston,  St.  Louis, 
and  Chicago,  in  which  last-named  city  he  has  re- 
sided since  1897. 

Schur  is  the  author  of  "Mahazot  lia-Hayyim" 
(Vienna,  1884)  and  ":Mas'ot  Shelomoh  "  (ib.  188.5), 
both  containing  descriptions  of  his  journeys;  of  the 
following  novels:  "  Masse'at  Nafshah";  "Afiko- 
menha-Ganub";  "  Ha-Nebi'ah  Nilel  Hilton";  "  Ha- 
Halikah  el  ha-Heder";  "  Kapparat '.Vwon  "  ;  "  Wa- 
Yippol  ba-Shahat "  ;  "  .\harlia-Meridah  ha-Gedolah  " : 
and  of  a  historico-religious  work,  "Ne?ah  Yisrael." 

BlBLiOGRAPHT:  .liiifnVaii  Jcuifh  Tear  Bn-h.  oi'iIm  HSXK), 
p.  183. 
A.  F,  T.  H. 
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SCHUSTER,  AB.THTIR:  Englisli  plij-sicist: 
burn  at,  Fiuukl'iiil-ou-llii> -Main  Si'pt.  12,  ISol.  He 
was  eJucalcd  at  Frankfort,  at  Owitis  College,  Man- 
chester, and  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg  (Ph.D. 
1873).  He  early  took  an  interest  in  physies,  espe- 
cially in  speetniin  analysis;  he  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  expedition  that  went  to  Siam  in  1875  to  ob- 
serve the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  he  took  part  in  a 
similar  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1883.  In  recognition 
of  his  researches  he  obtained  the  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  he  is  a  fellow  (1893).  He  has  been 
professor  of  physics  in  Owens  College  since  1885, 
and  a  large  number  of  papers  by  him  are  preserved 
in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society."  He  is 
a  large  contributor  to  various  scientific  journals. 

Bibliography:    PoRgendorlT.    Tiingrnpliisch - Liteiurinchea 
Handwlirtcrhxich:  IDio's  Il'/in,  191)5. 

J . 

SCHtrTZJTIDE  :  Jew  luider  the  special  protec- 
tion of  llic  lieaci  (if  the  state.  In  the  early  days  of 
travel  ami  conunerce  the 
Jews,  like  other  aliens,  used 
to  apply  to  the  ruling  mon- 
archs  for  letters  of  protec- 
tion, and  they  obtained 
"commendation"  when 
their  stay  was  for  any  length 
of  time.  Such  letters  of 
protection  were  granted  to 
Jews  in  the  Carlovingian 
period  (Stobbe,  "Juden  in 
Deutschland."  p.  5).  When 
the  idea  arose  that  all  Jews 
of  the  empire  were  practi- 
cally serfs  of  the  emperor, 
he  granted  similar  letters  of 
protection,  for  which  annual 
payment  was  made  liy  the 
Jews;  when  he  transferred 
his  rights  to  local  feudal 
authorities,  the  same  or  in- 
creased payments  were  ex- 
acted, in  return  for  which 
these  authorities  gave  the 
Jews  "  Schutzbriefer  "  ;  anil 
when,  later,  wholesale  ex- 
pulsions took  place  in 
Germany  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  those  Jews 

who  returned  to  places  from  which  they  liad 
been  e.xpelled  were  admitted  only  if  they  obtained 
such  "Schutzbriefe"  for  which  they  paid  "Schutz- 
geld  "  (protection  money).  It  was  under  these  con- 
ditions that  Jews  were  allowed  to  reenter  Hesse  in 
1534;  and  similar  regulations  prevailed  in  Bavaria, 
where,  according  to  the  "  Judeuordnung  "  of  Sept. 
1,  1599,  all  Jews  had  to  have  either  a  "  Schutzbrief," 
if  they  remained  in  the  kingdom,  or  a  "Geleit,"  if 
they  passed  through  it(Kohut,  "Gesch.  der  Juden," 
p.  554). 

When  the  Jews  of  Frankfort  were  allowed  to  re- 
main tliere  under  the  conditions  of  the  "  Neue  Stiittig- 
keit"  of  Jan.  3,  1617,  their  numbers,  as  well  as  their 
marriages,  were  limited.  They  could  not  be  bur- 
gesses, but  only  proteges  of  the  town  council  ("  Rath- 
SchutzangehOrige  "  ;  Schudt,  "JUdische  Merckwiir- 


Li)\v  Schwab. 


digkeiten,"  pp.  59-90).  Similarly,  when  Frederick 
William,  the  "Great  Elector,"  allowed  fifty  families 
which  had  been  expelled  from  Austria  to  settle  iu 
Brandenburg,  each  of  them  was  required  to  pay 
eight  thaler  yearly,  as  well  as  other  special  taxes; 
the.se  liad  increased  very  much  by  the  time  Freder- 
ick the  Great  issued  his  "General-Privilegium  "  or 
"Juden  Reglenient"  (.\pril  17,  1750),  which  re- 
stricted the  numbers  of  the  Jews  and  classified  them 
as  "ordinary"  and  "extraordinary  Schulzjuden," 
tlie  privileges  of  the  former  jiassing  on  to  one  child, 
those  of  the  latter  being  valid  only  during  the  life 
of  the  original  grantee. 

The  Prussian  Jews  were  collectively  liable  for  a 
certain  amount  of  "Schut/.geld."  This  amount  was 
fixed  at  3,000  ducats  in  1700,  at  15,000  thaler  in  1728, 
and  ut  25,000  thaler  in  1768.  In  1715  every  Jewish 
family  of  Metz  was  ordered  to  pay  40  livres  annu- 
ally for  ])enuission  to  stay  there,  and  the  number 
was  limiteil  in  1718  to  4^0  families.  The  tax  was 
granted  to  Count  de  Bran- 
ces  and  Countess  de  Fon- 
taine (reference  to  this  tax 
was  made  by  Louis  XVI.  i:i 
1784;  see  Jost,  "Gesch." 
viii.  30).  As  time  went  on 
a  further  division  was  made 
among  the  protected  Jews. 
In  SiU'sia  an  upper  class  of 
"Schutzjuden,"  called  the 
"Geduldeten,"  was  consti- 
tuted, its  nnmliers  being 
limited,  as,  for  example,  to 
100  at  Breslau,  all  the  rest 
being  required  to  pay 
"Schutzgeld."  These  limi- 
tations were  removed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Lkiiszoll. 
In  MecklenburgStrclitz,  for 
example,  the  "Schutzjude" 
regulation  was  suspended  in 
1812;  but  with  the  reaction 
following  Napoleon's  fall  it 
was  reinstituted  (1817). 

J. 
SCHWAB,  LOW  (called 
ciriginaily  Ba^iur  Lob 
Krumau) :  Monivian  rab- 
bi; born  at  Krumau,  iMo- 
ravia,  March  11,  1794;  died  April  3,  1857;  pupil  of 
R.  Mordecai  Benet  in  Nikolsburg,  H.  Moses  Sofer  in 
Presburg,  R.  Jo.shua  Horwitz  in  Trebitsch,  and  R. 
Joachim  Deutschmann  in  Gewitsch.  He  held  suc- 
cessively the  rabbinates  of  Gewitsch  (1824),  Pross- 
nitz  (1831),  and  Budapest  (1836).  Unaided,  lie  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  French  and  German  and 
acquired  also  a  good  mathematical  and  philosophical 
education  ;  he  was  well  versed,  moreover,  in  Jewish 
and  Kantian  philosophy  as  well  as  in  Christian 
theological  literature,  especially  Protestant  homi- 
leties. 

Schwab  was  a  conservative  theologian  and  sanc- 
tioned only  those  reforms  in  the  religious  services 
which,  in  view  of  the  changes  in  esthetic  standards, 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  better- 
educated  classcsof  the  community  from  being  alien- 
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ated  from  the  Synagogue.  He  was  the  first  rabbi  in 
Moravia  to  preacii  in  German  and  to  perform  the 
wedding  ceremony  in  tlie  synagogue  (1832).  He 
was  averse  to  radical  reforms,  and  in  1853  lie  bnmglil 
about  the  dissolution  of  the  Reform  assoeiation  in 
liiulapest,  which  Iiacl  lieen  modeled  on  that  of  Berlin. 
Sclnvab's  work  in  Budapest  left  lasting  traces  in 
tlie  Jewish  community,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
first  imjiortant  hospital  and  the  large  synagogue  in 
that  city  was  due  to  his  efforts. 

Schwab  freiiuently  used  his  pen  in  the  struggle 
for  the  enianci])ation  of  the  Hungarian  Jews,  al- 
though he  was  averse  to  publication.  He  drafted 
petitions  from  the  Jews  of  the  countrj'  to  the  Land- 
tag, and  wrote  a  refutation  of  malicious  attacks 
made  ui^nn  them.  A  short  treatise  by  him  on  faith 
and  morals  (1846)  is  still  widely  used  as  a  text-book 
in  Hungarian  intermediate  schools.  A  volume  of 
his  sermons  was  published  in  1840. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  Revolution  in  1849, 
Schwab  was  tried  before  a  court  martial  and  impris- 
oned for  twelve  weeks;  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
he  frequently  served  as  councilor  to  the  government 
in  Jewish  affairs. 

His  son,  the  mathematician  David  Schwab,  also 
preached  for  a  time,  and  was  for  four  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  "Pester  Lloyd." 

BiBLiiiGBAPnT:  L.  Low.  GcnammtUe  Schriften,  i.-iv.:  Idem, 
Jlldisrhcr  Kimurcsf^  Index  ;  litn  Chaiumja,  i.  27. 194 ;  Bar- 
niiinu,  in  AU^itintint:  lUu.stricrtt'  JudenzeAtuim,  Budapest, 
isiiii:  Miiiiiiui  y.siilo  Szinilr,  .\vi.  138;  BDchler,  AzsiMk 
Turtt'nili:  Builuj„:ft,jn.  p.  41«. 

s.  I.  Lo. 

SCHWAB,  MOiSE  :  French  librarian  and  au- 
thor; born  at  Paris  Sept.  18,  1839;  educated  at  the 
Jewish  school  and  the  Talmud  Torah  at  Strasburg. 
From  1857  to  1866  he  was  secretary  to  Salomon 
Munk ;  then  for  a  year  he  was  official  interpreter  at 
the  Paris  court  of  appeals;  and  since  1868  he  has 
been  librarian  at  the  Bibliothf-que  Nationale  in  the 
Frencli  capital.  In  1880  he  was  sent  by  the  minister 
of  pulilic  instruction  to  Bavaria  and  Wiirttemberg 
to  make  investigations  with  regard  to  early  Hebrew 
printing-presses. 

Schwab  has  been  a  prolific  contributor  to  the 
Jewish  press;  and  he  is  the  author  of  the  following 
works,  all  of  which  were  published  in  Paris: 

18H6.  Histoire  des  Israelites  (2d  ed.  1896). 

18Bli.  Ethnograpliie  de   la  Tunisie   (crowned    hy    the   Soci^t^ 

d'EthDoj?rapliie) . 
1871-1889.  I,e  Talimid  do  Jerusalem,  Tradult  pour  la  Premiere 

Fois  en  Franijais  (11  vols.). 
187C.  Biblingraphle  de  la  Perse  (awarded  Brunei  prize  b.v  the 

Institut  de  France). 

1878.  Litterature    Rabbinique.    Elle  del  Medigo  et  Pico  de  la 

Mirandole. 

1879.  Des  Points-Voyelles  dans  les  Lanpues  Semitiques. 

1S79.  Elle  de  Pesaro.     Voyage   Ettinograptiique  de  Venlse  i 

Chypre. 
1881.  Al-Harisi  et  Ses  Peregrinations  en  Orient. 
1883.  Les  Incunables  Hebralques  et  les  Premiferes  Impressions 

Orientales  du  XVIe  Sik'le. 
18Si.  Bililiotbeca  Aristotellca  (crowned  by  tlie  .\cadeniie  des 

Inscriptions  et  Belle.s-Lettres) . 
1.S8S.  Monunicnls  Litteraires  de  I'Espapne. 

1889.  Muqre    Dardeqe,    Dictionnaire  Hebreu-Itallen    du    .We 

SiJcle. 

1890.  Deuxii^ine  Edition  du  TraiK;  des  Berakbotb,  Tradult  en 

Frani;ais. 
ISlKHRl.  Vocabulaire  de  l'An(felologie. 
1899-1903.  Uupertoire  des  Articles  d'Histoire  et  de  Litterature 

Julve  (3  vols.). 


1900.  Salomon  Munk.  Sa  Vie  et  Ses  CEu>Tes. 

1904.  Rapport  sur  les  Inscriptions  Hebraiques  en  France. 

His  most  important  work  is  "  Le  Talmud  rle  Jeru- 
salem," which  was  commenced  in  1867  or  1868, 
before  the  ajipearance  of  Zecharias  Frankel's  "In- 
troduction "  or  of  the  special  dictionaries  of  the  Tal- 
mud. The  first  part  appeared  in  1871  and  was  well 
received,  although  the  critics  did  not  spare  Schwab. 
The  latter  then  sought  the  cooperation  of  the  lead- 
ing Talmudists;  but  he  was  unsuccessful  and  had  to 
complete  the  work  alone. 

s.  F    T.   H. 

SCHWABACH,  JULIUS  LEOPOLD:  Brit- 
ish consul-general  in  Berlin;  born  in  Breslaul831; 
died  there  >eb.  23,  1898.  At  tlie  age  of  si  .\  teen 
he  entered  the  banking-house  of  Bleichriider,  and 
twenty  years  later  became  a  partner;  from  1893, 
when  Baron  Gerson  von  BleichiOder  died,  he  was 
the  senior  partner  of  the  house.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  directors  of  the  Berlin  Bourse,  and 
subsequently  presided  over  a  standing  committee 
of  that  institution. 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Chron.  Feb.  25,  1898;  The  Times  (Lon- 
don), Feb.  24,  1898. 
J.  G.   L. 

SCHWALBE,  GTJSTAV :  German  anatomist 
and  anthropologist;  born  at  Quedlinburg  Aug.  1, 
1844.  Educatedattheuniversitiesof  Berlin,  Zurich, 
and  Bonn  (JI.D.  1866),  he  became  in  1870  privat- 
docent  at  the  University  of  Halle,  in  1871  privat- 
docent  and  prosector  at  the  University  of  Freiburg 
in  Baden,  in  1872  assistant  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic,  and  then  professor  of  anatomy  suc- 
cessively at  the  universities  of  Jena  (1873),  Konigs- 
berg  (1881),  and  Strasburg  (1883). 

Schwalbe  is  editor  of  the  "  Jahresberichte  fiir 
Anatomic  und  Entwicklungsge.schichte  "  and  of  the 
"Zeitschrift  fiir  Slorphologie  und  Anthropologic." 
He  edited  also  the  second  edition  of  Hoffmann's 
"Lehrbuch  der  Anatomiedes  Menschen  "  (Erhmgcn, 
1877-81),  and  is  the  author  of:  "  Lehrbuch  der  Iseu- 
rologie,"  ib.  1881;  "Ueberdie  Kaliberverlulltnisse 
der  Nervenfasern,"  Leipsic,  1882;  "Lehrbuch  der 
Aiiatomie  der  Sinnesorgane,"  Erlangen,  1886;  "Stu- 
dien  Ulier  PItbecantropns  Erectus,"  Leipsic,  1899; 
"Der  Neander  Schiidel,"  Hi.  1901;  " Vorgeschichte 
der  llenschen,"  i/j.  1903. 

BiBLiOKUAPiiY:  Pagel,  Biog.  Lex. 

s.  F.    T.    H. 

SCHWABZ,  ADOLF:  Austrian  theologian: 
born  July.  18-11).  at  Ad:iszTevel,  near  Papa,  Hun 
gary.  He  received  his  early  instruction  in  the  Tal- 
mud from  his  father,  who  was  a  rabbi.  He  then 
went  to  the  gymnasium  in  Papa,  and  subsequently 
entered  the  University  of  Vienna,  where  he  studied 
philosophy,  at  the  same  time  attending  the  lectures 
of  A.  Jellinek  and  I.  H.  Weiss  at  the  bet  ha-midrash 
of  that  city.  In  1867  he  entered  the  Jewish  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Breslan,  and  continued  hisphilo- 
soiihical  studies  at  the  university  there.  In  1870 
and  1872  respectively  he  published  two  of  his  prize 
essays:  "Ueber  .lacobi's  Opi)0.sitionelle  Stellung  zu 
Kant,  Ficlite  und  Sehelling"  and  "Ueber  das  JU- 
dische  Kalenderweseu." 

Soon  after  leaving  the  Breslau  seminary  lie  re- 
ceived  an  invitation  to   become  instructor  at  the 
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Lanilesrabbincischuli',  tlieii  being  established  in 
Bmlapcst;  but,  as  tlie  opening  of  tliat  institution 
wasilflayeil,  ho  accepted  a  call  to  t'arlsrulie,  Baden, 
as"Stadt-und  Konferenzrabbiner."  He  occupied 
this  position  for  eighteen  years,  and  was  then  (1893) 
called  to  Vienna  to  become  rector  of  the  new  Jewish 
theological  seminary  there,  which  position  he  still 
(1905)  holds. 

Schwarz  is  a  prolific  writer  on  theological,  honii- 
letic,  and  jjliilosophical  subjects.  He  has  pulilishcd : 
"Sabbathpredigteu  zu  den  Wochenabschnitten  der 
Fiinf  Bl'icher  Moses,"  5  parts,  Carlsruhe,  1879-83; 
"Festpredigten  lUrAlle  Hauptfeiertagedes  Jalircs," 
ib.  1884;  "Predigten.  Neue  Folge,"  ib.  1892;  "Die 
Tosifta  der  Ordnung  MoCd  "  (part  i.,  "DerTractat 
Sabbath,"  ib.  1879;  partii.,  "Der  Tractat  Eruhin," 
ib.  1882);  "Tosifta  Juxta  Mischnarum  Ordinuni 
Recomposita  et  Commentario  Instructa"  (part  i., 
"Seraim,"  Wilna,  1890  [Ilebr.];  part  ii.,  "Chulin." 
Fratdifort,  1902);  "Die  Controver.sen  der  Scham- 
niaiten  und  Hilleliten.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Entwicke- 
lungsgesch.  der  Hilelschule,"  in  "  Jalircsbericht  der 
Lsraelitisch-Theologischcn  Lehranstalt,"  Vienna. 
1893 ;  "  Die  Hermeneutische  Analogic  in  der  Talmud- 
ischen  Literatur,"  ib.  1897;  "Der  Hermeneutische 
Syllogismus  in  der  Talmudischen  Literatur.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Logik  im  Morgeulande," 
ib.  1901 ;  "  Die  Frauen  der  Bibel.  Drei  Vortragc, "  ib. 
1903;  "Die  Erzilhlungskunst  der  Biliel.  Zwei  Vor- 
trage,"  ii.  1904;  "  Der  Mischneh  Torah,"  *.  1905. 

s.  M.  K. 

SCHWARZ,  ANTON:  Austrian  chemist;  born 
at  Polna,  liolienua,  Feb.  2,  1839;  died  at  New  York 
city  Sept.  24,  1895.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna,  where  he  studied  law  for  two 
years,  and  at  the  Polytechuicum,  Prague,  where  he 
studied  chemistry.  Graduating  in  1861,  he  went  to 
Budapest,  and  was  there  employed  at  several  brew- 
eries. In  1868  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
and  settled  in  New  York  city.  The  following  year 
he  was  employed  on  "  Der  Amerikanische  Bier- 
brauer"  ("The  American  Brewer")  and  soon  aft- 
erward became  its  editor.  A  few  years  later  he 
bought  the  publication,  remaining  its  editor  until 
his  death.  He  did  much  to  improve  the  processes 
of  brewing  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1880  founded 
in  New  York  city  the  Brewers'  Academy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Scliwarz's  eldest  son.  Max  Schwarz  (li.  in  Btida- 
pest  July  39,  1863;  d.  in  New  York  city  Feb.  7, 
1901),  succeeded  him  as  editor  of  "The  American 
Brewer"  and  principal  of  the  Brewers'  Academy. 
He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Erlangen  and  Bres- 
lau  and  at  the  Polj'technic  High  School  at  Dresden. 
In  1880  he  followed  his  father  to  the  United  States 
and  became  associated  with  him  in  many  of  his  un- 
dertakings. 

Both  as  editor  and  as  principal  of  the  academy  lie 
was  very  successful.  Many  of  the  essa)'S  in  "The 
American  Brewer."  especially  those  on  chemistry, 
were  written  by  liim.  He  was  a  great  advocate  of 
the  "  ])ure  beer  "  question  in  America. 

BIBLIOORAPHV :  T>ie  American  Brewer,  .New  York.  Ni>v..  1.''95, 
uuU  March,  1901. 
.A..  F.  T.  H. 

SCHWARZ,   GUSTAV:     Hungarian    lawyer; 


born  at  Budapest  1858;  educated  in  his  native  city 
and  at  German  universities.  In  18s4  he  became 
lirivat-doceut  in  Roman  law  at  I5udapest,  being  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  nine  years  later,  and  i)ro- 
fessor  in  the  following  year.  In  1895  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  editorial  eonunittee  in  charge  of 
the  drafting  of  the  Hungarian  civil  law;  and  in 
1903  he  became  a  privy  coimcilor. 

Scliwarz's  works  include:  "A  Vegrcndelkeze.si 
Szabadsag  a  Romai  Jogban  "  (Budapest,  1881),  on  the 
unrestricted  right  of  disposal  in  Roman  law;  "  Uj 
Iranyok  a  Magaujogban  "  (Hi.  1884),  new  tendencies 
in  civil  law;  "A  Tidajdonfentarti'is"  (»7<.  1885),  on 
the  right  of  ownership;  "Az  Animus  Domini"  (rt. 
1885) ;  "  :>Iagan.iogi  Esetek  "  (ib.  IH.Sfi),  cases  relating 
to  civil  law;  "Maganjogi  Fejtegetesek  "  (rt.  1890), 
snidiesin  civil  law ;  "  A  Ilazassagi  Jogrol  "  {ib.  1894), 
on  marital  law. 

Schwarz  was  converted  to  C'hristiaiiitv  in  1902. 


niBLIOfiRAPHV  :    PllUllx  Leic. 


L.  V. 
German  rabbi;  born  at 
1830;   died  at  Cologne 


SCHWARZ,  ISRAEL  ; 

llurl)en.  Bavaria,  March  15, 
Jan.  4,  1875  ;  educated  by  his  father,  R.  Joachim 
Schwarz  of  Ilijrben.  At  the  age  of  eigliteen  he 
passed  the  state  examination  for  Bavarian  rabbis, 
and  was  then  elected  district  rabbi  of  Bayreuth, 
where  he  remained  until  1856,  when  he  was  called  to 
the  rabbinate  of  Cologne.  Schwarz  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  and 
founded  several  local  branches  of  that  society. 

Scliwarz's  works  include :  "  Tik  wat  Enosh  "  (1868), 
containing  his  own  translation  of  Job  as  well  as 
the  haggadic  sayings  to  this  book,  and  the  com- 
mentaries of  Isaiah  di  Traui,  Jloses  and  Joseph 
Kiml.ii,  and  Zerahiah  b.  Israel  of  Barcelona;  and  a 
translation  of  a  geography  of  Palestine,  written  in 
Hebrew  by  Joseph  Schwahz. 

Bibliogr.\piit:  Fiirst,  BiW.  Jwl.  il.  :!(IU;  Wcilf,  Hehr.  Bihl. 
xli.  4;J-4T:  jn{l'm]ui<Lil.craturltUM.m.  in,  19;  Zeitlln,  BiU. 
Pmt-MfmicU.  p.  13.58. 

s.  M.  L.  B. 

SCHWARZ,  JOSEPH :  Palestinian  geogra- 
pher; l)orn  at  Flosz,  P.avaria,  Oct.  23,  1804;  died  at 
Jerusalem  Feb.  5, 1865.  When  he  wasseveuteen  years 
old     he     graduated     as  ^^ 

teacher  from  the  Koiiig- 
liches  Schullehrersenii- 
nar  of  Colberg.  after 
which  he  joined  his 
brother  Israel  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wilrzburg, 
where  for  five  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  the 
history  and  geograpliy 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
published  a  map  of  Pal- 
estine(  1^*29 ;  republished 
at  Vienna,  18131,  and  Tri- 
est,  1882).  It  was  his  ar- 
dent desire,  however,  to 
study  in  Palestine  itself 
the  physical  history  and  geographyof  the  Holy  Land, 
where  his  knowledge  of  Talmudic  sources  and  early 
Jewish  writers  would  be  of  more  service.  According- 
Iv  he  decided  to  settle  in  Jerusalem,  whither  he  went 
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in  1833.  Scliwarz  then  began  aseriesof  jouinej'sand 
cx|il()ratiiiiis  in  varimis  parts  of  Palestine,  tn  wliieli 
he  devotcil  alxint  fifteen  years.  The  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations and  researches  into  the  history,  geog- 
Ta|)hy,  geolo^ry.  fauna,  and  Horaof  that  country  have 
placed  hint  in  the  front  rank  of  Palestinian  explor- 
ers and  jieographers.  He  is  the  greatest  Jewish  au- 
thority on  Palestinian  matters  since  Estori  Farhi 
(1282-1357),  the  author  of  "  Kaftor  wa-Ferah."  One 
of  the  first  of  his  undertakings  was  to  record  from 
personal  observations,  made  on  Mount  Olivet  in 
Jerusalem,  the  e.xact  time  of  sunrise  and  sunset  for 
overy  day  in  the  year,  for  the  purjiose  of  determining 
for  the  pious  Watikin,  of  whose  sect  he  was  a  devout 
member,  the  proper  time  for  the  morning  "Shema"." 

Schwarz  adopted  the  ritual,  minliagim,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Sephardim.  In  1849  he  accepted  the 
mission  of  mcshullal.i,  visiting  especialh'  England 
and  the  United  States,  and  staying  for  a  time  in 
2s'ew  York.  An  incident  of  his  visit  to  America  was 
ihv.  translation  of  his  "Tebu'ot  ha-Arez  '"  into  Eng- 
lish by  Isaac  Leeser;  it  was  probably  the  most  im- 
portant Jewish  work  published  in  America  up  to 
that  time.  The  expense  of  puljlication  was  met 
by  A.  Hart.  Later  Schwarz  revisited 
In  his    native   country,   where,   in   1852, 

America,  was  published  a  German  translation  of 
Ids  work,  for  which  he  was  decorated 
"by  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Schwarz  then  relumed 
to  Jerusalem,  and  continued  his  study  of  rabbinical 
literature  and  Cabala,  joining  the  Beth-El  cabalistic 
congregation  in  Jerusalem. 

Another  important  event  in  his  career  was  his  at- 
tempt to  discover  the  Ten  Tribes,  which  he  thought 
might  be  found  in  Africa  (Aliyssinia,  Central  and 
South  Africa)  and  in  Yemen,  Tibet,  and  China.  He 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  identifying  them  with  the 
American  Indians  or  the  East-Indians.  An  inter- 
esting eorresi)ondence  on  this  subject  is  added  to 
Leeser's  edition  of  the  "Tebu'ot  ha-Arez  "  (pp.  493- 
5181. 

Schwarz  published  the  following  works:  "Luah," 
a  calendar  for  the  year  5604  (Jerusalem,  1843) ; 
"Tebu'ot  ha-Shemesh,"  in  four  part.s,  on  the  phys- 
ical history  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  cycle  of  the  sun, 
and  the  calculation  of  sunrise  and  sun.set  (il/.  1843); 
"Tebu'ot  ha-Arez,"  geography,  geology,  and  chro- 
nology of  Palestine  {ih.  1845);  "Peri  Tebu'ah,"  Bib- 
lical and  Talmudic  notes  on  Palestine,  the  second 
part,  entitled  "Pardes,"  treatingof  the  four  methods 
of  commentating  ((7<.  1861);  "Teshu- 

■Works.  hot,"  responsa  and,  under  the  title 
"Shoshannat  ha-'Emek."  additions  to 
and  corrections  of  his  former  works  {ih.  1862); 
"Luah."  tables  of  sunrise  and  sunset  in  the  latitude 
of  Jerusalem,  published  by  his  son-in-law  xVzriel 
Aan.n  Jaffe  (/''.  1862).  The  English  translation  of 
the  "Tebu'ot  ha-Arez  "  made  by  Isaac  Leeser  bore 
the  title  "A  Descriptive  and  Historical  Sketch  of 
Palestine."  and  was  published  with  maps,  engra- 
vings, and  a  portrait  of  the  author  (Philadelphia, 
1850).  A  German  tianslation  was  published  by 
Israel  Schwarz  under  the  title  "Das  Heilige  Land" 
(Frankfort-on-the-JIain.  1S52).  Extracts  from  the 
"Tebu'ot  "  were  juiblished  by  Kalman  Schulmann 
in   his  "Shulmit"  (Wilna,   1855).   and   a  complete 


edition  of  the  work  was  printed  by  Joseph  Kohen- 
Zedek  at  Lemberg  in  1865;   Liincz's  edition,  Jeru 
salem,    1890,    c<mtains    a    complete    biograph}-    of 
Schwarz,  an  index  of  the  geographical  names,  and 

notes. 

liiBLiOGRAPHV  :  Fursi,  BiM.  Juii.  1(1.  ;VXt:   Israel  Sfhwarz's 
prefaee  t<i  Dan  Heilifie  Land;  Zelttln,  BiW.  Piist-ilendels. 
pp.  SSi-^iiiH :  the  preface  to  Luncz's  editton.  Jerusalem,  1S90. 
s.  J.    D.    E. 

SCHWARZ,  PETER  (PETRUS  NIGER  or 
NIGRI)  :  Gciiiuin  Dominican  preacher  and  anti- 
Jewish  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century.  According 
to  John  Eck  ("  Verleguiig  eines  Judeii-Buchleins," 
signature  H,  i.b),  Schwarz  was  a  Jewish  convert  to 
Christianity ;  but  tor  this  assertion  there  are  no 
proofs.  Having  obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
theology,  Schwarz  turned  his  attenticm  to  the  He- 
brew language  and  literature.  He  studied  at  differ- 
ent universities,  among  them  that  of  Salamanca, 
Spain,  in  which  city  he  secretly  associated  with 
Jewish  children  and  listened  to  the  lectures  of  the 
rabbis  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  Hel)rew.  He 
then  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic  and  set  him- 
self the  task  of  spreading  Christianity  among  the 
Jews.  To  this  end  he  obtained  an  imperial  edict 
compelling  them  to  attend  his  sermons.  In  1474 
he  preached  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  German  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Ratisbon,  and  Worms,  chal- 
lenging the  rabbis  of  each  place  to  a  disputation, 
which  they,  however,  declined.  Enraged  by  this 
failure,  he  composed  two  works  vehemently  attack- 
ing the  Jews  and  the  Talmud :  one  in  Latin,  which 
has  no  special  title,  being  designated  as  "Tractatus 
Contra  PerfidosJudieos  "  (Esslingen,  1475);  the  other 
in  German,  bearing  the  title  "Stern  Maschiach  "  (i6. 
1477).  Later  he  was  invited  to  direct  the  Dominican 
College  of  Alt-Ofen.  Hungary;  and  he  wrote  there 
the  "Ch'peusThomistarum  "  (Venice,  1482). 

In  the  first  two  of  tlie  above-mentioned  works 
Schwarz  brought  to  bear  all  his  scholarship,  and  at 
the  same  time  all  his  spite,  against  the  Jews.  He  char 
acterized  the  Talnnul  as  an  infamous  and  deceptive 
■work  which  no  Christian  should  tolerate  and  which 
ought  to  be  burned  when  found  in  any  coun- 
try of  Christendom.  Reuchlin,  naturally,  declared 
Schwarz 's  works  absurd  (" Augeuspiegel,"  p.  3). 
Both  books  are  suiijilied  with  appendixes  containing 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  rules  for  reading  Hebrew, 
some  grammatical  rules,  the  Decalogue  in  Hebrew, 
etc.,  and  they  are  among  the  earliest  specimens  of 
printing  from  Hebrew  type  in  Germany. 

Bibliography  :  Allafinciiie  DeutMlic  Bkitiraphics.y.;  Wolf. 
7iiW.  Ilcbr.  11.  ir,  lOa;.  mo  ct  Sl■l^:  Iv.  535  cl  seq. 
J.  M.  Sel. 

SCHWARZFELD:     Rumanian    family   which 

becanif  proiiiinent  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Benjamin  Schwarzfeld :  Rumanian  educator 
and  writer;  father  of  Elias,  JIoscs,  and  Wilhelm 
Schwarzfeld:  born  April,  1822;  died  at  Jassy  Nov. 
27,  1896.  After  completing  his  Helirew  education 
he  turned  his  attention  to  modern  secular  studies. 
From  1845  he  contributed  to  the  "  Kokebe  Yizhak." 
edited  by  E.  Stern.  His  wedding,  in  1848.  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
first  Rumanian  Jew  to  appear  under  the  bridal  can- 
opy in  a  frock  coat  and  high  silk  hat  instead  of  in  the 
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customary  caftan  and  fiircaii.  The  event  aroused  so 
great  an  excitement  amonij  the  Orthodox,  especially 
among  the  Hasidini,  that  the  i>()iiee  were  compelled 
to  interfere  to  prevent  piililicdisttirbanees.  Selnvarz- 
feld  started  liis  career  as  a  hanker,  and  was  the  first 
to  introduce  lire  insurance  into  Moldavia. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  conservative  ele- 
ment among  tlu;  Uumauian  Jews  he  opened  in  1852, 
at  his  own  expense,  the  first  modern  Jewish  school. 
On  account  of  this  he  was  excomnuinicated,  but, 
owing  to  his  relations  with  various  foreign  consids, 
the  ban  remained  witliout  any  practical  efTect.  He 
remained  at  the  liead  of  the  school,  wijich  was  con- 
ducted until  1857.  In  1858  he  prevailed  upon  the 
minister,  Cantacuzino,  to  close  the  olil-fashioned 
Jewish  schools  (hadarim)  and  compel  the  communi- 
ties to  appoint  rabbis  with  a  modern  education.  In 
1860  he  a<'cepted  the  honorary  position  of  inspector- 
general  of  the  Jewish  schools  of  Moldavia.  Schwarz- 
feld  was  a  continuous  contributor  to  the  Hebrew  pa- 
pers published  in  Rumania,  and  acted  as  correspond- 
ent for  a  number  of  foreign  Jewish  periodicals. 

BiBUOfiRAPHT:  E.  Sibwttrzteld,  In -tiiimnii  petitni  Iitrael- 
Uzi,  \.  KIH. 

Ellas  Schwarzfeld :  Rumanian  historian  and 
novelist:  l)orn  March  7,  1855,  at  Jassy.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  jiublic  schools  of 
Jassy,  and  while  still  a  student,  between  1871  and 

1873,  contributed  to  the  Jassy  papers"  Curierulde  Ja- 
si  "and  "NoulCurier  Hojiian."  In  1873  he  was  inter- 
ested in  the  foundation  of  the  "  Vocea  Aparatorului," 
which  was  started  in  behalf  of  the  Jews.     In  May, 

1874,  Schwarzfeld  founded  in  Jassy  the  "  Kevista 
Israelitica."  in  which  he  imblished  his  first  Jewish 
novel,  "Darascha."  From  1874  to  1870  he  studied 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Bucharest,  abandoning 
it  later,  however,  to  take  up  the  study  of  law 
(Li,. I).  1881).  From  1877  to  1878  he  edited  the 
"JUdischer  Telegraf,"  a  Yiddish  daily;  anil  after 
this  had  ceased  ])ublication  lie  edited  the  Yiddish 
biweekly  "Ha-Yoez."  In  1878  he  published  his 
first  pamphlet,  "('hestia  Scoalelor  Israelite  si  a  Pro- 
gresului  Israelii  in  Romania,"  which  was  occasioned 
by  a  circular  whi<h  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle 
liad  issued  calling  for  information  regarding  the  state 
of  education  among  the  Rumanian  Jews. 

In  1881,  on  his  leturn  to  Bucharest,  he  took  charge 
of  the  paper  "  Fraternilatca."  He  was  at  this  time 
one  of  the  i)rincii)al  collaborators  on  the  "Anuarul 
Pentru  Israelitzi,"  founded  by  his  brother  Moses  in 
1877.  In  this  he  published,  "from  1884  to  18!)8,  his 
numerous  studies  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Ru- 
mania. As  vi'(^e-president  of  the  "Fraternitatea " 
lodge,  and  later  as  secretary-general  of  the  sujirenu^ 
counc'il  of  the  Jewish  lodges  of  Rumania,  Schwarz- 
feld jueparcd  the  ground  for  the  B'nai  B'ritli.  In 
1H85  he  published,  in  behalf  of  coreligionists  in  the 
small  towns  and  viHages,  the  two  pamphlets  "  Radu 
Porumbaru  si  Ispravile  lui  la  Fabrica  de  Hartie  din 
Bacau"  (translated  into  German)  and  "Adevend 
Asupra  Revoltei  dc  la  l?rusturoasa." 

Schwarzfeld's  activities  having  rendered  him  ob- 
jectionable to  the  government,  he  was  expelled  Oct. 
17,  1885,  only  forty-eight  hours  being  given  him  to 
arrange  his  personal  affairs.  He  went  immediately 
to  Paris.     In  1880  he  was  appointed  by  Baron  Mau- 


rice de  Hirsch  secretary  of  his  private  bureau  of 
charity.  When  the  Jewish  Colonization  Associa- 
tion was  founded  Schwarzfeld  became  its  secre- 
tary-general; up  to  the  death  of  Baroness  Hirsch  he 
acted  as  her  secretary  in  the  distribution  of  her 
charities.  Schwarzfeld  continued  at  Paris  his  liter- 
ary activity  in  behalf  of  his  Rumanian  brethren,  and 
he  was  the  co-editor  of  the  "  Egalitalea,"  founded 
in  1890  in  Bucharest  by  his  brother.  To  the  "  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Year  Book  "  for  5063  (l'JOl-2)  he  con- 
tributed two  essays;  "The  Jews  of  Rumania  fnun 
the  Earliest  Time  to  the  Present  Day  "and  "The 
Situation  of  the  Jews  in  Rinnania  Since  the  Berlin 
Treaty  (1878)  "  ;  an  essay  on  "  The  Jews  of  Moldavia 
at  the  Begiiuiing  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  "  aji- 
peared  in  the  "Jewish  Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  xvi., 
and  another  entitled  "  Deux  Episodes  de  I'llistoire 
des  Juifs  Roumains"in  the  "Revue  des  Etudes 
Juives,"  vol.  xiii. 

Schwarzfeld  is  the  only  Rumanian  writer  of  note 
who  has  cultivated  the  specifically  Jewish  novel. 
To  this  class  of  literature  belong  his  "  Ualiinid 
FacatordeMinuni,  ContePopulaire  "  (1883);  "  Bercu 
Batlen"(1890):  "Gangavul,"  "lietzivul."  "I'rigonit 
de  Soarta"  (1895);  "O  Fata  Batrana,"  "Unchiul 
Berisch,"  "  L"n  Vagabond,"  "  Schimschele  Ghibor," 
"Judecata  Poporana"  (1896);  and  "  Polcovniceasa" 
(1897).  Most  of  these  novels  have  been  translated 
into  Hebrew  and  published  by  Mebaschan.  Ilis  "  Les 
Juifs  en  Roumaine  Depuis  le  Traite  de  Berlin" 
ajipeared  under  the  jiseudonym  "  Edmond  Sincerus  " 
(London,  1901). 

Sclnvarzfeld  al.so  translated  into  Rumanian  several 
novels  of  Leopold  Kompert,  Ludwig  Philippson,  M. 
Lehman,  Leopold  von  Sacher-Masoch,  S.  Kohn, 
and  others;  Isidore  Loeb's  article  "Juifs  " ;  Arsene 
Darniesteter's  pamphlet  on  the  Talmud;  and  the 
two  lectures  by  Ernest  Renan  on  Judaism. 

BinuooRAPHv:  Anuarul  pentru  Inraelitzi.  Ix.  158-15S;  Al- 
manailiul  Uraelit  llustrat.  ,W0t,,p.2ri0;  Calendarul  Ziarti- 
lui,  issr,^  Viwca  JJreptatzci,  pp.  24-2*). 

Moses  Schwarzfeld:  Rumanian  writer;  third 
son  of  Benjamin  Schwarzfeld;  born  at  Ja.ssy  Dec. 
8,  1857.  After  studying  medicine  for  a  short  time 
at  Bucharest  he  turned  his  attention  exclusively  to 
literature,  his  first  article  appearing  in  1877,  in  the 
"Revistii  Israelita,"  published  by  his  brother  Elias. 
In  the  same  year  he  founded  the  "  ('alendarul  Pen- 
tru Israelitzi,"  a  Jewish  literary  year-book,  the  title 
of  which  was  changed  in  the  following  year  to 
"Anuarul  I'cntru  Israelitzi."  This  luiblication,  the 
last  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1898,  became  the 
organ  of  the  most  eminent  Jewish  writers  in  Ru- 
mania; it  contains  a  vast  number  of  original  essays 
on  the  history,  folk-lore,  and  literature  of  the  Ru- 
manian Jews.  In  1881  Schwarzfeld  became  the 
principal  contributor,  under  the  pseudonym  "  Ploes- 
teanu."  to  the  periodical  "Fraternitatea,"  pidilished 
by  his  brotlier  Elias. 

A  special  merit  of  Schwarzfeld's  is  the  revival  of 
one  of  the  most  original  and  popular  figures  of  Ru- 
manian Jud;iism,  namely,  Jloses  Cilibi.  who.se  biog- 
rajihy  and  literary  remains  he  puljlished  under  the 
title  "Praclica  si  Ai)ropourile  lui  Cilibi  ^loise  Ves- 
tituldin  Tzara  Romaneasca  "  (Crajova,  1883;  2d  cd., 
Bucharest,  1901 1.     Aftertheexpulsionof  hisbrother 
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Elias,  and  on  account  of  tlie  suspension  by  tlic  gov- 
crnnicut  of  the  iicriodical  "  Fraternitatca,"  Schwarz- 
feld withdrew  from  political  journalism  and  founded 
the  Julius  Uarasch  Historical  Society,  whose  main 
purpose  was  to  collect  historical  material  concerning 
the  Jews  of  Rumaniu. 

Of  the  sludii'S  which  were  published  by  Sdiwarz- 
feld  in  the  annals  of  the  society  the  following  deserve 
special  mention:  "Ocliire  Asupra  Istoriei  Evrcilor 
in  Romania  dela  Inceput  Pana  la  Jlijlocul  Acestci 
Veac  "  (Bucharest,  1887);  "Excursiuni  Critice  Asu- 
pra Istoriei  Evrcilor  in  Romania"  (('i.  1888);  "Mo- 
nente  din  Istoria  Evrcilor  in  Romania "  (('4.  1889). 
His  ■■  Poesile  Populare,  Colectia  Alexandri  "  {Jass}', 
1889)  and  '"Vasile  Alecsandri  sau  Mcsterul  Urege- 
strica  si  Aparatorii  Sai  "  (Crajova,  1889)  are  contri- 
butions to  general  Rumanian  literature.  In  1890 
Schwarzfeld  founded  the  "  Egalitatea,"  in  Bucharest. 
He  is  an  advocate  of  political  Zionism  and  has  been 
a  delegate  to  several  Zionist  congresses. 

Wilhelm  Schwarzfeld  :  Rumanian  author;  sec- 
ond son  of  Benjamin  Schwarzfeld;  born  at  Jassy 
May  23,  iyr)6 ;  died  at  Bucharest  Feb.  23,  1894.  After 
receiving  an  education  at  Jassy  he  went  to  Bucha- 
rest to  study  for  a  short  time  at  the  Faculte  des 
Lettrcs.  He  contributed  frequently  to  the  "Frater- 
nitatea,"  "  Propasirea,"  "Egalitatea,"  and  "Anuarul 
Pentru  Israelitzi."  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
foundation  and  development  of  the  Julius  Barasch 
Historical  Society,  for  which  lie  compiled  a  collec- 
tion of  inscriptions  from  the  more  important  Jewish 
cemeteries  of  Rumania.  He  published  a  number 
of  important  historical  and  literary  essays  in  the 
"Anuarul  Pentru  Israelitzi"  (vols,  xii.,  xiii.,  xv., 
xvii.,  and  xviii.).  His  "Amintiri  din  Viatza  Sco- 
lara  "  (1894)  constitute  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
contemporaneous  historv  of  the  Jews  of  Rumania. 

Bibliography:    Anuanil    Ptntm  Ifnuiitzi,  xvi.    234-228; 
Evalilatin.  1S94,  pp.  73-7ii. 

S. 

SCHWEIDNITZ.     See  Silesi.a.. 

SCHWEINFURT  (Hebrew,  mili'lB') :  Town 
in  Lower  Frauconia.  The  first  mention  of  its  Jews 
dates  from  the  year  1243,  when  Henry  of  Bamberg 
ordered  50  marks  in  silver  to  be  paid  them.  In  1263 
the  m\inlcr  of  a  seven-year-old  Christian  girl  was  at- 
tributed to  the  Jews,  and  it  was  only  by  the  mayor's 
active  interference  that  a  persecution  of  them  by  the 
rabble  was  prevented.  It  developed  later  that  the 
child  had  been  murdered  in  one  of  the  factional  (juar- 
rels  of  the  town.  In  common  with  those  of  other 
Franconian  towns,  the  Jews  of  Schweinfurt  suffered 
much  from  the  jiersecutions  in  1298  and  1349.  They 
were  severely  affected  in  1390  also,  when  Wences- 
laus  IV.  annulled  all  debts  owing  to  them,  and  in 
1544,  when  the  schools  were  clo.sed  and  the  Jewish 
advocate  Jud  Hesel  in  vain  endeavored  to  bring 
about  their  reopening. 

Schweinfurt  is  now  (1905)  the  scat  of  the  "  Landes- 
rabbincr  "  (present  chief  rabbi.  Dr.  S.  Stein),  its  Jews 
numbering  4 15  in  a  total  jiopulation  of  about  13.500; 
and  it  has  four  benevolent  societies.  The  total  num- 
ber of  Jews  in  the  district  is  1.500.  of  which  the 
town  of  Gerolzhofen  has  148.  that  of  Wiederwerm 
140,  and  that  of  Theilheim  116. 


Bibliography:  Aronlu.i,i?c9M(c>i. pp.232, 280;  Wiener, 'Emffc 

ha-Iiaka,  p.  44;  Heuestcn.  pp.  176.  177:  Salfeld,  Martyrnlii- 

Qiuiii,  pp.  2;i3.  271.  275.  2M1 ;  Hellner,  Juden  in  Franken,  p. 

37:  Stdli^lm-licx  Jalirlntch.  l»».  s.v. 

•r.  S.   O. 

SCHWERIN.     See  Mecklenburg. 

SCHWERIN,  GOTZ:  Hungarian  rabbi  and 
Talmudisi  ;  horn  in  ITOU  at  .Schwerin-on-the-\V'arthe 
(Posen);  died  Jan.  15,  1845;  educated  at  the  yeshi- 
bot  of  Presburg  and  Prague.  In  1790  he  settled 
in  Hungarj',  at  first  living  the  life  of  a  private 
scholar  in  Baja;  but  in  1813  he  was  appointed 
rabbi  of  Szabadka  and  in  1815  of  Baja.  His 
liouse  became  the  intellectual  center  of  the  dis- 
trict. In  1837  he  waselecled  chief  rabbi  of  Hungary 
by  the  heads  of  all  the  communities,  with  the  right 
to  officiate  as  the  highest  judge,  to  summon  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  even  to  coiniiel  their  appear- 
ance. He  attended  the  meetings  of  the  "asifah," 
or  county  communal  gatherings,  to  supervise  the 
apportioning  of  the  toleration  tax,  to  settle  dis- 
putes, to  record  the  minutes  on  important  occasions, 
and  to  formulate  decisions.  No  rabbi  or  ritual  offi- 
cial could  be  appointed  in  the  county  without  his 
consent,  his  decision  in  this  regard  being  final.  Re- 
ligious (juestions  and  marital  dilTiculties  and  law- 
suits, matters  relating  to  elections  and  taxation,  and 
differences  between  congregations  and  rabbis  were 
brought  licfore  him,  involving  thousands  of  deci- 
sions during  his  term  of  office. 

Schwerin  used  his  power  with  inflexible  justice, 
even  appealing  to  the  authorities  when  necessarj'. 
He  was  not  entirely  untouclied  by  the  spirit  of  Re- 
form. He  gave  to  the  sermon,  for  instance,  its  due 
place  in  the  service ;  nor  was  lie  therein  satisfied  with 
the  far-fetched  interpretations  of  Biblical  and  Tal- 
mudic  passages  current  at  that  time,  but  sought  to 
edify  and  elevate  his  hearers.  In  1844  he  was  an  im- 
portant member  of  the  rabbinical  conference  of  Paks 
(Hungary).  A  detailed  account  of  Schwerin  s  life 
was  Avritten  in  Hungarian  by  his  grandson  Samuel 
Kohn,  rabbi  in  Budapest  ("Magyar  Zsido  Szemle" 
[1898-99],  XV..  xvi.). 

D.  E.  N. 

SCHWOB  (MAYER  ANDRE),  MARCEL: 
French  journalist;  liurn  at  Chavillc  (Seine-et-Oise) 
Aug.  23,  1867;  died  at  Paris  Feb.  27,  1905.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  instruction  at  Nantes,  where  his 
father  was  editor  of  the  "Phare  de  la  Loire."  Set- 
tling in  Paris,  he  became  connected  with  the  "Echo 
de  Paris,"  in  which  paper  appeared  his  first  stories, 
and  with  the  "Evenement  Journal,"  the  "Revue 
des  Deux  Mondcs,"  etc.  Through  the  influence  of 
his  uncle  Leon  Cahun,  curator  of  the  Mazarin 
Librarj',  lie  received  a  thorough  education  (A.B. 
1838)  and  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Ecole  des 
Hautes  Etudes. 

Sch  wob,  who  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  mod- 
ern French  writers,  was  the  author  of:  "Etude  sur 
1 'Argot  Francais,"  1889,  with  M.  Guiyesse;  "Jargon 
des  Co(|uillards  en  1455."  1890,  a  work  on  the  adven- 
tures and  life  of  the  French  poet  Villon;  "Coeur 
Double."  1891;  "Le  Roi  au  Masque  d'Or."  1893; 
"Le  Livre  de  Moiielle "  and  "Mimes,"  1894;  "La 
Croisade  des  Eufants."  1895;  "Specilege"  and 
"  Vies  Imaginaires,"  1896;  "LaLainpe  de  Psyche," 
1903;  etc.    He  also  translated  Shakespeare's  "  Ham- 
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let  "  with  Eugene  Moran.  Sarah  Benihanit  appearing 
in  the  title  role  of  the  production  of  his  version,  and 
"  iJroad  Arrows"  by  Stevenson,  with  wlioin  he  be- 
came quite  intimate. 

ISiBi-rfKiiiAi'iiY  :   Xntivt-au  LarniiHsf  lUustrr:   Jnr.  Chrnit, 
Miirrh  :i.  ISKB,  p.  11 ;  Athcnauin.  Mun-li  4.  19ir>. 
s.  F.  T.  II. 

SCOPUS  :  An  elevation  seven  stadia  north  of 
Jerusalem,  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  high 
priest  and  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  city  welcomed 
Alexander  the  Great  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xi.  8,  §5). 
Jo.sephus  states  that  the  place  was  called  Sai/ifii' 
(Aramaic,  |'DV;  Hebrew,  t'31V),  which  name  was 
translated  into  Greek  as  i^Mi-uf  =  "  prospect,"  since 
from  this  height  one  might  see  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple.  It  is  evident  from  this  statement  that  i:\oTrif 
was  not  originally  a  proper  name,  and  that  it  be- 
came one  only  by  degrees.  The  account  of  Jose- 
phus was  based  on  Eupolemus;  and  Schlatter  ("Zur 
Topographic  und  Gesehichle  Paliistina's,"  1S93,  p. 
56)  therefore  infers  that  the  Hellenistic  Eupolemus 
understood  Hebrew  orat  least  Aramaic.  According 
to  the  Talmud,  however,  the  meeting  with  Alexan- 
der took  place  at  Antipatuis;  and  since  this  city 
was  formerly  called  Kefar  Saba,  Gratz  ("Gesch." 
2d  ed.,  ii.  231),  like  Keland,  inferred  that  there  was 
a  confusion  between  the  names  SnOa  and  2(i,J(i.  Of 
the  two  accounts  that  of  Josephus  is  the  more 
plausible.     See  Alex.vnuek  the  Gueat. 

Scopus  is  next  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  war 
against  Home  as  being  the  site  of  a  camp  of  Cestius 
Galliis  (Josephus,  "  B.  J."  ii.  19,  55  4),  and  later  of 
Titus,  who  slowly  approaclied  the  city  from  that 
point,  leveling  the  ground  thence  to  Herod's  monu- 
ment (ib.  V.  3,  §  2). 

Scopus  frequently  appears  in  the  Talmud  under 
the  name  "Zotim."  In  certain  halakic  respects  it  is 
regarded  as  a  boundary  of  Jerusalem  (Pes.  iii.  S; 
To.sef.,  Pes.  ii.  13);  and  it  is  also  said  to  be  a  place 
from  which  Jerusalem  is  visible  (M.  K.  26a;  Yer. 
M.  K.  83b;  Sem.  ix.).  It  is,  however,  evidently  a 
mere  play  on  words  when  a  sort  of  hone}'  is  named 
after  the  place  (Sotah  48b). 

In  18S9  a  canal,  four  meters  in  depth  and  roughly 
hewn  in  the  rock,  was  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Scopus;  and  this  aciueduct  is  regarded  by 
Gordon  as  the  water-conduit  of  the  Temple  ("Mit- 
theiliuigen  und  Nachrichten  des  Deutschen  Palils- 
tiua-Vereins."  1900.  )).  48).  A  Jewish  ossuary  in- 
scribed with  Hebrew  and  Greek  letters,  recently 
discovered  on  the  Jlount  of  Olives,  is  supposed  to 
have  come  from  Scopus  (ClermontGanneau,  in 
"Hevue  Biblique."  1900,  p.  307). 

Opjiosite  Scopus  is  an  elevation,  now  called  Al- 
Kalikir,  on  which  enormous  stones  have  been  found, 
and  which  has  been  identified  as  the  site  of  the  camp 
of  Titus  (FjUucz,  "Jerusalem,"  vi.  81).  Scopus  is  lo- 
cated by  Buhl,  liowever.  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  elevation,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Wadi  al-Jauz. 

BiBf.inr.RAPHV  :  Estorl  Farhl.  Kaflnr  va-Ferah,  vl.:  Xeubauer, 
G.  T.  p.  l.'il;  BBttger.  Lcxicim  zu  Flarhi.i  Jlwp/iiw,  p.  22:i; 
Buhl,   fiiiHtraphie   tlei*  Alien   Palttstina,   p.  SHi ;    Scburer, 
Gench.  3d  ed.,  1.  WH.  note  U. 
O.  S.    Kit. 

SCORPION  (Hebrew,  "'akrab"):  An  arachnid 
resemliliiig  a  miniature  fiat  lobster,  and  having  a 


poisonous  sting  in  its  tail.  It  is  common  in  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula  and  the  de.sert  of  El-Tih.  In 
Palestine,  where  it  is  represented  by  eigiil  species,  it 
swarms  in  every  i>art  of  the  coimtry,  and  is  found  in 
houses,  in  chinks  of  walls,  among  ruins,  and  under 
stones.  In  Ezek.  ii.  6  "scorpion  "  isemjiloyed  as  a 
metaphor  of  bitter,  stinging  words ;  and  in  I  Kings  xii. 
II,  14  it  is  applied  to  a  scourge  which  was  probably 
provided  with  metal  points.  A  place-name  derived 
from  the  scor|)iiin  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  Maaleh 
Akrabbim  ("a.scent  of  the  scorpions "),  occurring 
iu  Num.  xxxiv.  4,  Josh.  xv.  3,  and  Judges  i.  36. 

In  the  Talmud  the  scorpion  is  .said  to  live  in  empty 
cisterns,  in  dung-heaps,  in  holes,  among  stones,  and 
in  crevices  of  walls  (Hag.  8a  and  parallels).  It  at- 
tacks without  provocation  or  warning;  and  its  bite 
is  even  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  snake,  be- 
cause it  repeats  it  (Yer.  Ber.  9a).  The  scorpions  of 
Adiabene  (Hadyab)  were  considered  especially  dan- 
gerous (.Shab.  121b).  The  urine  of  a  forty-day-old 
infant  and  the  gall  of  the  stork  were  used  as  curatives 
(ilj.  109b;  Ket.  50a).  The  scorpi<m  itself  was  em- 
ployed as  a  medicament  in  curing  cataract  (Git. 
60a).  Among  the  permanent  miracles  of  Jerusalem 
was  numbered  the  fact  that  no  one  was  ever  bitten 
there  by  a  scorpion  or  a  serpent  (Ab.  v.  5).  The 
anger  of  the  wise  is  likened  to  the  sting  of  the  scor- 
pi(m  {il>.  ii.  10).  Metaphorically,  " 'akrab"  is  used 
of  the  iron  bit  of  the  horse  (Kelim  xi.  5,  xii.  3). 

BIBI.IOGRAIMIT  :   Tristram.  Nat.  Hist.  p.  301 :  Lewysolm.  Z.  T. 
p.  298. 
,1.  1.    M.    C. 

SCOTLAND  :    Coimtry   forming    the   northern 

part  of  Great  Britain.  Jews  have  been  settled  there 
only  since  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  1816  there  were  twent}'  families  iu  Edimiuhou, 
which  was  the  first  Scottish  city  to  attract  Jewish 
settlers.  The  establishment  of  a  Jewish  community 
in  Glasgow  came  later,  in  1830.  These  are  the  two 
principal  communities,  and  contain  nearl)'  the  whole 
of  the  Jewish  population  of  Scotland,  which  may 
be  set  down  as  something  over  8.000. 

There  are  three  otliercdiigregatious — one  at  Dun- 
dee, another  at  Aberdeen,  aiul  a  third  at  Green- 
ock. Dundee,  which  has  a  Jewish  jiopulation  of  110, 
lias  a  Hebrew  Benevolent  Loan  Society  connected 
with  its  synagogue  in  Murraygate.  The  Aber- 
deen congregation,  though  very  small,  came  into 
prominence  .some  years  ago  in  connection  with  an 
action  at  law  which  was  brought  against  it  by  the 
local  branch  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  Jewish  method  of  slaugh- 
tering liaving  been  called  in  question  and  denounced 
as  inhumane.  The  congregation  at  Greenock  is  nu- 
merically insignificant. 

Iliiu,iOGUAi'nv  :  Ji'tvish  Year  Book,  I'JO.^. 

.1.  I.    II. 

SCOTT,  CHARLES  ALEXANDER  (KARL 
BLTIMENTHAL) :  English  author;  born  in 
London  1803;  diid  at  Venice  Nov..  1866.  At  an 
early  age  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  for  a 
considerable  time.  He  was  master  of  several  lan- 
guages, and  traveled  extensively.  In  1848  he 
ioined  in  the  Italian  revolution  against  Austria  and 
fought  bravely  before  the  fall  of  Venice.  Later 
he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  with  Garibaldi. 
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When  tlif  luttLT  orgauizcfl  his  expedition  in  1860 
Scott  suuglit  tlie  permission  of  that  general  to  sot 
out  for  Home  with  some  companions  disgiiiseii  as 
monies,  witli  the  object  of  currying  off  young  Mor- 
tara.  This  attempt  at  alxluction  was,  however, 
aliaudoned. 

In  1860  Scott  liad  a  quarrel  witli  Lord  Seymour, 
who  pultlicly  horsewhipped  him.  Scott  brought  an 
action  and  was  awarded  £500  damages;  but  he  never 
recovered  from  the  chastisement  he  received,  which 
accelerated  his  death.  He  left  considerable  sums  to 
Jewish  charities  and  institutions. 


BiBLio(iR.iPMT :  Jiif.  Chrnn.  May  3  and  10,  IMtJT 
J. 

SCOTTKGING. 


G.   L 


See  Stripks. 

SCRANTON  :  Third  largest  city  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  and  capital  of  Lackawanna  county. 
Jews  settled  there  when  the  place  was  still  called 
Harrison  or  Slocum's  Hollow,  the  present  name 
having  been  given  to  the  city  about  1850.  The 
first  Jew  to  hold  public  office  was  Joseph  Kosenthal, 
who  was  Scranlon's  first,  and  for  a  long  time  its 
only,  policeman.  Tliis  was  in  1860.  when  the  pop- 
ulation numbered  but  8,500.  Tlie  first  Jewish  con- 
gregation was  organized  in  18.58,  and  was  recon- 
stit  uted  in  1860  under  the  name  "  Anshe  Hesed. "  In 
1866  the  synagogue  on  Linden  street  was  built,  it 
being  the  first  building  reared  exclusively  as  a  Jew- 
ish place  of  worship  in  Lackawanna  county.  This 
edifice,  after  having  been  twice  rebuilt,  was  sold  to 
the  first  Polish  congregation  in  1902,  when  the  pres- 
ent temple, "situated  on  Madison  avenue  near  Vine 
street,  was  dedicated.  E.  K.  Fisher  was  the  first 
rubbi;  and  his  successors  were  Rabbis-'C'olin,  Weil, 
Sohn,  Eppstein,  Freudentbal,  LOwenberg,  Feuer- 
lieht,  and  Chapman;  A.  S.  Auspacber  is  the  present 
(1905)  incumbent.  There  are  now  about  5,000  Jews 
in  Scranton  in  a  total  population  of  105,000.  Tliey 
.support,  in  all,  five  congregations,  and  two  Hebrew 
schools  holding  daily  sessions.  One  of  the  latter, 
the  Montefiore  Hebrew  School,  has  a  well-ei(uip[)ed 
corps  of  teachers  and  an  enrolment  of  about  200  male 
pupils.  The  other  school,  larger  in  point  of  attend- 
ance, possesses  its  own  house,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city,  and  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
large  Hungarian  community. 

The  more  important  charitable  organizations  are: 
the  Ilcljrcw  Ladies'  Relief  Society,  the  Ladies'  Aid 
Society,  the  Deborah  Verein,  the  South  Side  Relief 
Society,  the  Kitchen  Garden  School,  and  the  Indus- 
trial Aid  Society,  a  branch  of  the  New  York  Re- 
moval (JHice. 

Although  the  Jews  are  chiefiy  mercliants  ami 
there  are  but  few  manufacturers  among  them,  they 
are  well  represented  in  the  legal  and  medical  pro- 
fessions. For  fourteen  years  a  Jew  active  in  com 
munal  work  was  president  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  he  was  subsequently  appointed  director 
of  public  safi'ty.  the  second  highest  otlice  of  the 
niunicipalitv 

.\.  A.  S.  A. 

SCRIBES  (Hebrew.  D'ISID:  Greek,  r/)o;i/ia7f if) : 
1.  Body  of  teachers  whose  office  was  to  interpret 
the  Law  to  the  people,  their  organization  beginning 
■with  Ezra,  who  was  their  chief,  and  terminating 


with  Simeon  the  Just.  The  original  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  ■'soferim"  was  "people  who  know 
how^  to  write";  and  therefore  tlie  royal  officials  who 
were  occupied  in  recording  in  the  archives  the  pro- 
ceedings of  cacli  day  were  called  scribes  (comp.  II 
Sam.  viii.  17;  II  Kings  xix.  2,;ot*«;/i);  but  as  the  art 
of  writing  was  known  only  to  the  intelligent,  the 
term  "scribe"  liecame synonymous  with  "  wise  man  " 
(I  Chron.  xxvii.  32).  Later,  in  the  lime 
Origin  and  of  Ezra,  the  designation  was  applied  to 
Meaning,  the  body  of  teachers  who,  as  slated 
above,  interpreted  the  Law  to  the  peo- 
ple. Ezra  himself  is  styleil  "a  ready  scribe  in  the 
law  of  Mo.ses  "  (Ezra  vii.  6).  Indeed,  he  might  lie 
correctly  so  called  for  two  reasons,  inasmuch  as  he 
could  write  or  copy  the  Law  and  at  the  same  time 
was  an  able  interpreter  of  it.  The  Rabbis,  however, 
deriving  1Q1D  from  ■iaD(="to  count "),  interpret 
the  term  ""soferim"  to  mean  those  who  count  the 
letters  of  the  Torah  or  those  who  classify  its  con- 
tents and  recount  the  nundjcr  of  laws  or  objects 
belonging  in  each  group;  e.y.,  five  classes  of  people 
that  are  exempt  from  the  heave-offering,  four 
cliief  causes  of  damages,  thirty-nine  chief  works 
which  are  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath,  etc.  (Yer. 
Shek.  V.  1;  Hag.  1.5b;  Kid.  30a:  Sanh.l06b).  While 
this  may  be  only  a  haggadic  interpretation  of  the 
term  "soferim."  it  is  evident  that  these  scril)es  were 
the  first  teachers  of  the  Torah  and  the  founders  of 
the  oral  law. 

The  activity  of  the  scribes  began  with  the  cessation 
of  that  of  the  Prophets.  In  fact,  after  the  Israelites 
who  came  back  from  Babylon  had  turned  their 
hearts  to  God,  there  was  greater  need  of  men  to 
instruct  the  people  and  to  assist  them  in  obtaining 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  I..aw.  This  body  of 
teachers  is  identified  by  Zacharias  Frankel  ("  Darke 
ha-Mishnah,"  p.  8)  andNachman  Krochmal  ("Moreli 
Nebuke  ha-Zeman,''  ch.  xi.)  with  the  "men  of  the 
GuE.\T  Synwgooie"  (comp.  the  expression  cvva-iuyij 
ymfi/iuriuv  in  I  Mace.  vii.  12),  of  which  Simeon  the 
Just  was  the  last  member  (comp.  Ab.  i.  2).  If  this 
identification  is  correct,  the  organization  of  the 
scribes  lasted  from  the  time  of  Ezra  till  the  concjuest 
of  Palestine  by  Alexander  the  Great,  a  period  of 
about  200  years.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the 
term  "soferim"  was  sometimes  used,  particularly  in 
the  post-Maccabean  time,  to  designate  teachers  .sener- 
ally.  ThusMosesand  Aaron  are  styled  the  "soferim 
of  Israel"  (Targ.  of  i)seudo-Jonathan  to  Num.  xxi. 
19 ;  Targ.  to  Cant.  i.  2).  Besides,  in  certain  passages 
it  is  quite  evident  that  "soferim  "  refers  to  Talmud- 
ists  of  a  later  period,  as,  for  instance,  in  Yer.  Ber. 
i.  7  and  R.  H.  19a,  where  the  expression  "dibre 
soferim  "  (=  "  the  words  of  the  scribes  ")  seems  to  re- 
fer to  the  .school  of  Hillel.  But  us  a 
Range  general  rule  the  term  refers  to  the 
of  body  of  teachers  the   first   of  whom 

Activity,  was  Ezra  and  the  last  Simeon  the  Just. 
It  seems  that  after  Simeon  the  teachers 
were  more  generally  styled  "elders"  ("zekenini "), 
and  later  "the  wise  ones"  ("hakamim";  Sliab.  64b: 
Suk.  46a),  while  "soferim"  was  sometimes  used  as 
an  honorific  appellation  (Sotah  l.ia).  In  still  later 
times  "soferim"  became  synonymous  with  "teach- 
ers of  little  children  "  («i.  49a). 
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Altliougb,  as  will  bi-  shown  later,  lliu  activity  of 
the  scribes  was  manifold,  yet  their  main  object  was 
to  teach  the  Torah  to  the  Jewish  masses,  ami  to  the 
Jewish  youth  in  particular.  It  was  they  who  estab- 
lished schools,  and  tliey  were  particularly  enjoined 
to  increase  the  number  of  their  pupils  (Ab.  i.  1). 
Their  mode  of  teachin,;,'  is  indicated  in  Neh.  viii.  8; 
"So  they  read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly, 
and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand 
the  reading."  This  passage  is  explained  by  the  Rab- 
bis as  meaning  that  they  lirst  read  the  Hebrew  te.\t 
and  then  translated  it  into  the  vernacular,  elucidating 
it  still  further  by  dividing  it  into  passages  ("  pesu- 
kim";  Meg.  3a;  Ned.  37b).  Moreover,  the  scribes 
always  connected  with  the  text  the  laws  which  they 
deduced  from  the  Biblical  passages ;  that  is.  they  read 
the  pa.ssage,  explained  it,  and  then  deduced  the  law- 
contained  in  it;  they  did  not  in  general  formulate 
abstract  halakot  apart  from  the  Biblical  text.  The 
halakot  were  the  work  of  (1)  the  "  Zugot  "  (duumvi- 
rates), who  immediately  followed  the  scribes,  and  (2) 
the  Tanuaim,  who  treated  the  law  independently  of 
the  Biblical  text.  There  are.  however,  some  mish- 
nayot  which,  from  their  style,  seem  to  have  emanated 
directly  from  the  scribes  (comp.  Neg.  ii.  5-7).  The 
latter  seem  not  to  have  departed  from  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  text,  although  they  adapted 
the  laws  to  the  requirements  of  the  times,  sometimes 
Instituting  bylaws  ("seyagim  "),  this,  according  to 
Abot  (I.e.).  being  one  of  the  three  main  duties  of 
their  office  (comp.  R.  H.  34a;  Yeb.  ii.  4;  Sanh. 
xii.  3). 

From  tlie  time  of  Ezra,  however,  the  scribes  oc- 
cupied themselves  also  with  plans  for  raising  Juda- 
ism to  a  higher  intellectual  plane.  They  were,  con- 
sequently, active  in  reviving  the  use  of  Hebrew, 
which  had  been  to  a  great  extent  forgotten  during 
the  exile  in  Babylon,  and  in  giving  it  a  more  grace- 
ful and  suitable  script.  As  to  the  latter,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Torah  had  first  been  written  in  Hebrew 
characters;  then,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  in  characters 
Cidled  "  ketab  ashsluiri  "  (probably  =  "ketab  suri  " 
=  Syrian  or  Aramean  script;  comp.  Kohut,  "  Aruch 
Corapletum,"  «.r.  nitJ'X).  the  present  square  type, 
the  former  script  being  left  to  the  "  Iledyotot."  that 
is.  the  Cutheans  or  Samaritans  (Sanh, 
tTsed         21b-32a).      It    is    evident    that   the 

Square       scribes,  in  making  this  change,  wished 

Hebrew  to  give  the  Torah  a  particularly  sacred 
Characters,  character  in  distinction  to  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch.  The  term  "  ketab  ash- 
sliuri"  is  explained  by  one  authority  as  meaning 
"the  even  writing"  (Yer.  Meg.  i.  7tb),  as  contrasted 
with  the  forms  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  or  Samaritan 
characters. 

The  scribes  are  still  better  known  for  their  work 
in  connection  with  the  liturgj'  and  in  the  field  of 
Bible  emendation ;  for,  besides  the  many  benedic- 
tions and  prayers  which  are  ascribed  to  them,  they 
revised  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Scriptures,  their  re- 
visions being  called  "  tikkune  soferim."  The  num- 
ber of  these  scribal  emendations  is  given  as  eighteen 
(in  Mek.,  Beshallah  Shirah.  6,  and  in  Tan.,  Y'elamme- 
denu  Beshallah,  ed.  Vienna.  1863,  p.  82b),  of  which 
the  following  may  be  cited :  "  but  Abraham  stood 
yet  before  the  Lord  "  (Gen.   xviii.  22),  substituted 


for  the  original  text,  "  but  the  Lord  stood  yet  before 
Abraham"  (see  Gen.  R.  xlix.  12);  "and  let  me  not 
see  mj'  wretchedness"  (Num.  .\i.  15l,  an  emendation 
of  the  original  te.vt.  "and  let  me  not  see  thy 
wretchedness";  "to  your  tents  .  .  .  unto  their 
tents  "  (I  Kings  xii.  16),  instead  of  "  to  your  gods 
.  .  .  unto  their  gods."  Other  traces  of  llie  scribes' 
revision  of  the  text  are  dots  above  certain  words 
the  meaning  of  which  seemed  doubtful  to  them, 
the  original  marks  being  ascribed  to  Ezra  (Ab.  R. 
N.,  ed.  Schechter,  pp.  97-98;  Num.  R.  iii.  13). 
For  the  "  tiljkune  soferim  "  see  Masou.\u,  and  for  the 
institutions  ("  takkanot  ")  established  by  the  scribes, 
Synagogue,  GitiiAT;  Takkanaii. 

BlBLiOGRAi'iiv :  BnihtT,  All-  Tan.  Index,  s.v.  Lchrir;]. 
Brull,  Mihii  liii-.MMinah,  pp.  7-9,  Frankfort-on-tlje-Main, 
1876;  Z.  Frankel.  Darke  ha-Mishiia)i,  pp.  S  i(  .vt</.;  Griitz. 
(lesih.  1st  eil.,  il..  part  2,  p.  125  ;  4th  ed.,  iii.  8i>  <(  »<■<;.;  Ham- 
burger, It.  Ii.  T.  ii.,  s.v.  Siipherim  ;  Jo8t,  in  Zeil.  filr  Hi»(<>- 
rinchc  T}teoU)iiie,  ISaU.  pp.  331  et  seq.;  Scbiirer,  Uc*ch.'M  ei., 
ii.  313  el  seq.;  Wei^  Dur,  i.  50  et  eeq. 
8.  M.  Sel. 

8.  The  ijrofessional  scribes,  known  also  as 
"liblaiin"  (  "  liblar"  =  "libellarius").  There  were 
two  kinds  of  professional  scribes:  (a)  one  who  was 
engaged  in  the  transcription  of  the  Pentateuch 
scroll,  phylacteries,  and  mizuzot,  and  who  was 
called  "sofer  STaM"  (=  D  00.  the  iintials  of  "Sefer 
Torah,"  "Tefillin."  and  "Mezuzah");  (6)  one  who 
acted  as  notary  public  and  court  secietjiry. 

(«)  The  piiiductions  of  the  sofer  being  the  prin- 
cipal religious  paraphernalia,  he  was  a  necessity  in 
a  Jewish  community.  A  learned  man  was  prohib- 
ited fiom  residing  in  a  town  in  which  there  was  no 
scribe  (Sanh.  17b).  The  sofer  was  so  indispensable 
that,  according  to  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi,  the  men  of 
the  Great  Assembly  observed  twenty-four  fast-days 
on  which  they  prayed  that  the  soferim  might  not 
become  rich  and  therefore  unwilling  to  write.  A 
baraita  confirms  the  statement  that  writers  of  the 
Torah  scrolls,  tetillin,  and  mezuzot.  and  those  that 
deal  or  trade  in  them  are  not  blessed  with  riches 
(Pes.  50b;  Tosef.,  Bik.  ii.,  end).  Even  to  this  day 
the  vocation  of  the  sofer  is  the  worst  paid  of  all 
Jewish  professions. 

The  Talmud,  quoting  the  passage  "This  is  my 
God,  and  I  will  beautify  Him  "  (Ex.  xv.  2,  Hebr.), 
says;  "Serve  Him  in  a  beautiful  man- 
Artistic      ner  .   .    .   piepare   a  beautiful    Sefer 
Work.        Torali,  wi-itten  in  good  ink  with  a  fine 
pen  by  an  expert  sofer"  (Sliab.  133b). 
The  ink  must  be  indelible,  and  the  parchment  spe- 
cially prepared;   the  lines,  traced  and  squared  so 
that  the  writing  may  be  straight  and  uniform.     The 
Talmud  declares  that  the  rule  regarding  lines  must 
be  observed  in  the  ca.se  of  the  mezuzah,  which  is 
written  on  one  roll,  but  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  the  tefillin-rolls.     Both,  however,  may  be  copied 
from  memory,  the  wording  Ijeing  familiar  to  the 
sofer  (Meg.  18h).     The  tracing  is  done  with  a  ruler 
and  a  style  (comp.  Git.  6b;  Tosef.,  Git.  s.r.  -|t3X). 

There  were  artists  among  the  soferim.  The  Al- 
exandrian scribes  especially  were  noted  for  their 
skill  in  illumination.  They  used  to  gild  the  names 
of  God  found  in  the  Pentateuch;  but  the  rabbis  of 
Jerusalem  prohibited  reading  fi'om  such  scrolls  and 
ordered  them  to  be  placed  in  the  genizah  (JIasseket 
Soferim  i.  ;  Shah.  103b). 
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Tlie  utmost  care  and  attention  were  bestowed  upon 
spelling,  crowning  certain  letters  (Tacgin),  dottiug 
others,  copying  abnormalities,  and  upon  the  regu- 
lations as  to  spacing  for  parasliiyyot  and  sections. 
Some  soferim  were  careful  to  begin  the  columns  of 
the  Sefer  Torab  with  a  word  commencing  with  a 
"waw,"  allowing  an  equal  number  of  lines  to  every 
colunm.  Such  columns  were  known  as  "  wawe  ha- 
'amniudim"  or  "  wawcolunms."  The  preparation 
of  phylacteries  and  mezuzot  required  a  similar  exer- 
cise of  watchfulness.  R.  Ishmael  siiid  to  a  sofer; 
"My  son,  be  careful  in  thj'  work,  as  it  is  a  heavenly 
work,  lest  thou  err  in  omitting  or  adding  one  iota, 
and  so  cause  the  destruction  of  the  whole  world  " 
CEr.  13a).  The  sofer  v.as  required  to  copy  the  te.xt 
from  a  model  ffirm  made  by  an  expert,  and  was 
not  permitted  to  rely  on  his  memory.  "Let  thine 
eyes  look  right  on,  and  let  thine  eyelids  look  straight 
before  tliee  "  (Prov.  iv.  2.i)  is  the  advice  given  to  a 
sofer.  R.  Hisda,tinding  R.  Hanancel  writing  a  Scfcr 
Torah  from  memory,  said  to  him:  "Indeed  thou  art 
able  to  write  the  whole  Torah  by  heart:  but  our 
sages  have  forbidden  the  writing  of  even  one  letter 
without  an  exemplar"  (Meg.  18b). 

The  model  from  which  the  sofer  copied  the 
Pentateuch  was  called  "tikkun  soferim"  (which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  tikkune  soferim  = 
"changes  in  the  text").  An  ancient  tine  copy  of  a 
tikkun  soferim,  written  on  vellum,  and  vocalized  and 
accented,  with  "  waw-columns  "  of  sixty  lines  each, 
was  found  in  the  old  synagogue  of 
"  Tikljiun  Cracow  ("  Ha-Maggid,"  xii.  6,  Feb.  5, 
Soferim.''  1868).  Among  the  printed  model 
fornisare :  "  Tikkun  Soferim,"  by  Sol- 
omon de  Oliveyra,  Amstenlam,  1666:  " 'Ezrat  ha- 
Sofer. "  with  wawe  ha-'ammudim.  edited  by  Judali 
Piza.  //'.  1TC9;  "  'Enha-Sofer, "  with  wawe  ha-'ammu- 
dim. by  ^y.  Heidenheim,  10  parts,  Rijdelheim,  1818- 
1821.  The  modern  "Tikkun  Soferim."  without 
vowels  or  accents,  was  tirst  published  inWilna,  in 
1874,  with  wawe  ha-'animudim  in  twolialf-colunms 
of  forty-two  lines.  This  edition  has  been  reprinted 
several  times  and  is  now  the  standard  copy. 

Moses  Ilagiz,  in  his  "  Mishnat  Hakamim  "  (§§  227- 
228,  Wandsbeck.  1733),  urges  scrupulous  carefulness 
as  to  the  qualification  of  the  sofer,  and  refers  to 
iloses  Zacuto,  who  complained  of  the  malprac- 
tises  of  the  soferim  in  their  work.  He  refers  also  to 
Zacuto's  letter  enumerating  ten  rules  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  sofer  and  addressed  to  the  rabbis  of  Cra- 
cow, who  had  reiiucsted  the  information.  A  copy 
of  this  letter  is  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  Oxford.  It  contains  cabalistic  rules 
by  Jloses  Zacuto  for  the  writing  of  a  Pentateuch 
roll  according  to  Luria:but  it  is  addressed  to  Isaac. 
rabl)i  of  Posen,  and  includes  Isaac'sanswer  copied  in 
the  year  5438  =  1678  (Xeubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr. 
MSS."  cols.  1871.  2,  and  1890). 

The  ordinary  Bible  for  study  was  usually  vocal- 
ized, accented,  and  sometimes  illuminated  (sec  Bnn.E 
M.^NUSCRIPTS).  In  most  cases  the  sofer  would 
only  write  upon  the  order  of  a  patron  ; 
Colophons,  and  he  would  append  his  signature 
at  the  end  of  his  work  as  a  guaranty 
of  its  correctness,  with  the  date,  place  of  produc- 
tion, and  sometimes  the  name  of  his  patron  also, 


as  an  identification  in  case  of  loss.  These  colo- 
phons are  interesting  from  an  antiquarian  and  his- 
torical point  of  view.  Probably  the  earliest  is  that 
of  Moses  ben  Aslier's  Bible,  which  was  ordered  by 
Jabez  b.  Solomon  and  given  to  the  Karaite  con- 
gregation in  Jerusalem,  and  of  which  Jacob  Sa- 
phir  saw  the  Prophets  in  the  possession  of  the  Kara- 
ite congregation  at  Cairo  ("Eben  Sappir,"  i.  14b, 
Lyck,  1868).  It  was  written  in  Tiberias  and  dated 
in  the  year  827  from  the  destruction  of  the  Second 
Temple  (=  896  c.  k.):  the  colophonic  matter  ap- 
pearing at  the  end  of  the  Minor  Prophets.  Some 
colophons  are  written  in  letters  of  gold  with  an 
illuminated  border,  giving  the  <late  according  to 
the  era  of  the  Creation,  the  Seleucidan  era,  and  that 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple;  a  blessing  for  the 
patron  follows;  and  the  closing  words  are:  "May 
salvation  [or  "the  redeemer"]  speedily  come."  In 
rare  instances  the  scribe  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  his  compensation  in  full :  in  others  he  apologizes 
for  any  error  or  shortcoming  and  pleads  for  God's 
forgiveness. 

Expertness  in  writing  was  highly  developed  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Second  Temple.  Ben 
Kamzar  was  able  to  manipulate  four  pens  between 
his  live  fingers  and  to  write  a  four-letteied  word  at 
one  stroke.  He  was  blamed  for  not  teaching 
his  art  to  others  (Yoma  38b).  The  vocation  of 
the  sofer  was  a  regular  profession :  and  many  Tal- 
mudists  were  known  by  the  appellation  "Safra." 
The  scribe  was  recognized  in  the  .street  by  the  pen 
behind  his  ear  (Shah.  i.  3;  11a). 

(i)  The  other  kind  of  sofer  was  employed  in  the 
.  preparation  of  bills  of  divorce  requiring  special 
care.  lie  acted  also  in  the  capacity  of  a  public 
-Jiotary,  and  as  a  recording  clerk  in  the  court-house 
(■■  bet  din  '').  There  were  two  clerks:  one  recording 
the  charge  of  the  accuser;  the  other,  the  answer  of 
the  accused  (Sanh.  17b).  The  sofer  was,  moreover, 
the  public  secretary.  It  is  stated  that 
Notary  and  the  na.si  Rabban  Gamaliel  in  his  otli- 
Secretary.  cial  seat  (m  the  Temple  site  had  be- 
fore him  Johanan  the  sofer,  to  whom 
he  dictated  three  letters:  (1)  "To  our  brethren  re- 
siding in  upper  and  lower  Galilee";  (2)  "To  our 
brethren  in  the  South";  and  (3)  "To  our  brethren 
in  exile  in  Babylon  and  Media  and  other  exilic 
countries  of  Israel.  Peace  with  you  shall  ever  in- 
crease. We  inform  you,"  etc.  (Sanh.  lib).  In  later 
times  the  scribe  of  the  communitj'  (=  "sofer  ha- 
kahal")  was  the  recording  secretary  of  the  Pinkes, 
and  acted  as  notary  as  far  as  legal  docunu'nts  were 
concerned.  The  conununity  had  the  power  to  con- 
sider as  valueless  all  contracts  not  written  by  the 
appointed  sofer  (Shulhan  'Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat, 
61.  1). 

The  sofer's  fee  was  not  tixed,  nor  might  he  make 
any  charge  except  for  loss  of  time.  It  was  advisa- 
Ijle  therefore  to  make  a  bargain  with  him  before- 
hand (i'A.  Eben  lia-'Ezer,  154,  4).  The  question  by 
whom  the  sofer  shall  be  paid  is  settled  for  almost 
every  possiblecase.  The  underlying  principle  is  that 
the  one  who  is  in  duty  boimd  to  give  thedocumer.t. 
or  who  receives  the  most  benefit  from  the  transac- 
tion, shall  pay  the  scribe;  otherwise  the  parties 
share  the  expense.    Those  responsible  for  the  sofer's 
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fee  are  euumerated  thus:  (1)  Tlie  imrclmser  of 
property  (Hoslien  Mishpat,  238,  1).  (2)  The  bor- 
rower of  money  ;  l)iit  if  Ihe  lender  loses  the  note  and 
desires  a  ihipli<ute,  he  must  pay  for  it.  The  lender 
pays  for  writing  tlie  reeeipt  against  a  note:  but 
when  there  is  no  note,  and  tlie  borrower  wishes  to 
hiive  a  reeeipt,  lie  must  pay  fcu'  it  {ih.  39,  14;  54,  1). 
(3)  The  bridegroom,  for  the  betrothal  eontraot;  but 
if  the  bride  desires  a  duplicate,  she  must  imy  for 
it.  The  groom  pays  for  the  ketubah  (Eben  ba- 
'Kzer,  .11,  1).  (4)  The  husband,  for  a  bill  of  divorce 
and  the  reeeipt  for  the  dowry  {ib.  ItO.  1;  120,  1). 
(5)  Both  iiarties.  for  writing  arbitration  papers 
(Hosben  Mishpat,  13,  6).  The  plaiutiir  and  de- 
fendant sliaie  alike  the  cost  of  writing  tlieir  jileas 
and  briefs  for  submission  to  a  higher  court  (ih.  13, 
3;  14,  2).  The  person  wlio  is  in  contempt  of  court 
must  pay  thee.xpense  incurred  in  issuing  the  sum- 
mons (//).  11,  4). 
See   BiBi.E    M.\NiscKiPTs;    Get;    Ink;    M.\xi- 

SlRIfTS;     MliZIZAII;      P.VI.EOCiRAPIIV;      PllYLACTEll- 

itis;  8CUOI.I,  OF  THE  Law;  Taggin. 

Buii.ioiiRAPMY;  ilasselict  Suferim.  ei.  Jnel  Miillcr,  Lelpsic, 
1S7S;  Slii-liii'  Miuisckctcrt,  Sifcr  Tmah,  eiX.  Kaiiliiiel  Kirrli- 
lieliii,  l''iunl;fiii't-(>n-tlie-Main,  lS.il ;  (r'iiizi;  MUtaiiim,  Sifcr 
Tiii-nh  iiri'itlti'd  to  Jiidali  Biircelcma),  eil.  E.  N.  AiUer,  0.\foni, 
1S97  :  Viliii  Mtihzfn\  pp.  (iso  ct  srq.-,  Aanin  Mirels,  Itrt  Ahti- 
r<in.  BBriin,  Isai';  Samuel  lia-Li'vi,  Xahaldt  Shiln'iili,  N".  1, 
Amstenlani,  IW!";  Joseph  Ganzfrleii,  AVsi  f  /iii-.s'o/r  c,  ( ifcn, 
ls:[.5:  Samson  b.  Kliezer,  liaruk  .S/ic--lnKi?',  witbappentlLx  by 
LipinariTi-Miilliauscn.  Sliklov,  ll*t;  Alirdbam  b.  I.saac  of  Nar- 
bonne,  Stfcr  hii-KKhkul,  etl.  Abraham  Aiierbach,  vol.  it. 
Halbcrslaill,  IKliS;  Low,  flmphisclir  Itrrivi.-'itiii  ;  ('.  I),  (ilns- 
burg,  Jiiti-iiiliictinn  tn  the  Hchrni'  Jlihtr.  pii.  -'41  tt  .vi  i/.,  Lon- 
don, IS'.IT;  HarlwiK,  lUihiflc  zutn  C,  iilnillihill  I  l)r  llihlin- 
thclisirtsi-}is,  Ist»7.  No.  lit;  Liuiwip  IJlau,  Studicn  zian  AU- 
hehfili.iclini  UuchwcKeii.  \.,  Slrasburg,  ISKia;  Louis  H.  Levin, 
Tlic  Siii>hcr,  InJcwMi  Comment,  190:S,  .wii.  .5. 
w.  n.  J.  D.  E. 

SCROLL  OF  ANTIOCHUS.     See  Antiocjius, 

Scltol.l,    OF. 

SCROLL    OF     THE   LAW    (Hebrew,    •'  Sefer 
Torah"):    Tlie  Pentateuch,  written  on  a  scroll   of 
parchment.     The  Habliis  count  among  the  manda- 
tory precepts   incumbent  \ipou  every  Israelite  the 
obligation  to  write  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  for  liis 
personal  use.     The  passage  "Now  therefore  write 
ye  this  song  for  j'ou,  and  teach  it  the  children  of 
Israel"  (Deiit.  .\.\xi.  19)  is  interpreted  asrefeiTing  to 
the  whole  Pentateuch,  wherein  "this  song"  is  in- 
cluded (Sanh.  21b).     The  king  was  recpiired  to  pos- 
sessa  second  copy,  to  be  kept  nearbis 
Every  One  throne  anil  carried  into  battle  (Deut. 
to  Possess  .wii.    18;    JIaimonides,  "Yad,"  Sefer 
a  Sefer      Tonih,  vii.  1,  2).     One  who  is  unable 
Torah.       to  write  the  scroll  himself  should  hire 
a  scribe  to  write  it  for  bini;    or  if  he 
purchases  a  .scroll  be  should  have  it  examined  by  a 
competent   Sofeu.     If  a  Jew  inherits  a  scroll  it  is 
his  duty  to  write  or   have  written  another.     This 
scroll  he  must  not  sell,  even  in  dire  distress,  e.\cept 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  teacher's  fee  or  of  de 
fraying  his  own  marriage  expenses  (Meg.  27a). 

Tlie  Pentateuch  for  reading  in  public  (see  Law, 
Reading  fkom  the)  must  be  written  on  the  skin 
(parchment)  of  a  clean  animal,  beast  or  fowl  (comp. 
Lev.  xi.  '2tt  se'j.),  though  not  necessarily  slaughtered 
according  to  the  Jewish  ritual ;  but  the  skin  of  a  fish, 
even  if  clean,  can  not  be  used  (Sbal).  108a).  The 
parchment  must  be  prepared  specially  for  use  as  a 


scroll,  with  galluut  and  lime  and  othercheinicals  that 

help  to  render  it  durable  (Meg.  19a).    In  olden  times 

the  rough  hide  was  scraped  on  both 

Method  of  sides,  and  thus  a  sort  of   parchment 

Prepara-      made  which  was  known  as  "gewil." 

ticn.  Later  the  hide  was  split,  the  outer  part, 

of  superior   quality,    called    "kelaf." 

being  mostly  used  for  making  scrolls  of  the  Law, 

while  the  inner  and  inferior  part,  called  "doksostos" 


Metal  Case  for  Scroll  of  the  Law. 

(In  the  MuB»fe  de  Cluny,  PariB.) 

(=  (ii'iT,v"'"f)f),  was  not  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  writing  was  inscribed  on  the  outer  or  hair  side 
of  the  gewil,  and  on  the  inner  or  ilesli  side  of  the 
kelaf  (Shall.  791ii.  Every  page  was  squared,  and 
the  lines  were  ruled  with  a  stylus.  Only  the  best 
black  ink  might  be  used  (see  Ink),  colored  ink  or 


CKKKMOSUiS  ACCOMPANYING   THE   PRKSEXTATION  OF  A  SCROLL  OF  TUE  LaW  TO   A  SV-NAGUUlt. 
(From  BodeoBtluiU,  "  KlrcMkhc  Ver£»MuiiK."  U4S.) 
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gilding  not  being  permitted  (Massck.  Soferim  i.  1). 
Tlie  writing  was  executed  by  means  nf  a  stick  or 
quill;  and  the  text  was  in  square  Hebrew  charac- 
ters (ih.). 

The  width  of  the  scroll  was  about  six  handbreadths 
(=24  inches),  the  length  equalinj;  the  circumfer- 
ence (15.  B.  14a).  The  Baraitji  says  half  of  the  length 
slmll  equal  the  wiillli  of  the  scroll  when  rolled  up 


shifting  of  the  body  when  reading  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  sliect  ("yeri'ah")  must  contain  no 
less  tlian  three  and  no  more  than  eiglit  colunuis. 
A  sheet  of  nine  pages  may  be  cut  in  two  parts,  of 
four  and  five  columns  respectively.  The  last  col- 
umn of  the  scroll  may  be  narrower  and  must  end 
in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  line  with  the  words 
iiNIL'"  b2  'ryi5  (Men.  30a), 


SCHOLL  UK   TllK   L\W   KROM   CllI.SA. 
(From  the  Sulzberger  collection  in  the  Jewish  Theological  Semin.^ry  of  Aoiericit,  New  York.) 


(Soferim  ii.  9).  The  length  of  the  scroll  in  the  Ark 
was  six  handbreadths,  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
tablets  (B.  B.  I.e.).  Maimonides  gives  the  size  of  the 
regular  scroll  as  17  fingers  (=  inches) 
long  (.see  below),  seventeen  being 
considered  a  "  good  "  number  (310  = 
17).  Every  line  should  be  long  enough 
to  contain  thirty  letters  or  three  words 
equal  in  space  to  that  occupied  by  the 
letters  D3'ninDL"t3^.  The  lines  are  to  be  neither  too 
short,  as  in  an  epistle,   nor  too  long,  involving  the 


Size  of 

the  Scroll 

aud 

Margin. 


The  margin  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  must  be 
4  tingerbreadths;  at  the  top,  3  flngcrbreadths;  be- 
tween the  columns,  2  fingers'  space;  an  allowance  be- 
ing made  of  1  fingerbreadth  for  sewing  the  sheets  to- 
gether. Maimonides  gives  the  length  of  the  page  as 
17  fingers,  allowing  4  fingerbreadths  for  the  bottom 
and  3  fingerbreadths  fcir  the  top  margin,  and  10 
fingerbreadths  for  the  lengtli  of  the  written  column. 
In  the  scroll  that  Maimonides  had  written  for  him- 
self each  page  measured  4  fingers  in  width  and  con- 
tained 51  lines.     The  total  number  of  columns  was 
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266,  and  the  Icugth  of  tlic  whole  scroll  was  1.366 
fingers  (=  37.34yds.).  Maimonides  calculates  a  lin- 
ger-nicasurc  as  equal  to  the  width  of  7  grains  or  the 
length  of  2  C'Yad,"  I.e.  i.x.  5,  9,  10).  which  isabout 
1  inch.  The  number  of  lines  on  a  page  might  not 
be  less  than  48  nor  more  than  60  (ih.  vii.  10).  The 
Baiaita,  however,  gives  the  numbers  42.  60.  72,  and 
^>i.  based  respectively  on  the  43  travels  (Num.  x.\xiii. 
3-4><).  60  score  thousand  Israelites  (Num.  xi.  21),  72 
elders  (ib.  verse  25),  and  98  admonitions  in  Deu- 
teronomy (xxviii.  16-08).  because  in  each  of  those 
passages  is  mentioned  "writing"  (Soferim  ii.  6).  (At 
the  present  day  the  forty-two-lined  column  is  the 
generally  ac- 
cepted style  of 
the  scroll,  its 
length  being 
aliout  24  inches.) 
The  space  be- 
tween the  lines 
should  be  equal 
to  the  size  of  the 
letters  (B.  B. 
13a  I.  which  must 
be  uniform,  ex- 
cept iu  the  case 
of  certain  spe- 
cial abnormal- 
ities (see  S.M.\LL 
ANoL-iitciE  Let- 
ters) .  The 
space  between 
one  of  the  Pen- 
tateuchal  books 
and  the  next 
should  be  four 
lines.  Extra 
space  must  be 
left  at  the  be- 
ginning and  at 
the  end  of  the 
scroll,  where  the 
rollers  are  fast- 
ened. Nothing 
may  be  written 
on  the  margin 
outside  t  ii  c 
ruled  lines,  ex- 
cept one  or 
two  letters  re- 
quired to  finish 

a    word    containing    more    than    twice 
letters. 

Some  scribes  arc  careful  to  begin  each  column 
with  initial  letters  forming  together  the  words 
1DL"  n'3  ("  by  his  name  JAII  "  ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  4),  as  fol- 
lows; n"J'X13  (Gen.  i.  1),  miiT  ((4.  xlix.  8),  D'JOri 
(Ex.  xiv.  28).  IDE*  ('■''•  xxxiv.  11).  riD  (Num.  x.\iv. 
5).  m'VXi  iDeut.  xxxi.  28).  Other  scribes  begin  all 
columns  except  the  first  wiih  the  letter  "waw": 
such  columns  are  called  "wawe  ha-'ammudini  "  = 
"the  waw  columns"  (see  Scuibes). 

It  is  the  scribe's  duty  to  prepare  himself  by  si- 
lent meditation   for   performing  the  holy  work  of 
writing  the  Pentateuch  in  the  name  of  God.     He  is 
obliged  to  have  before  liim  a  correct  copy ;  he  may 
XI. -9 


bLTuil  uf  Uit-  Law.  Willi  <_  ruwii, 

(Iu  the  British 


as    nianv 


not  write  even  a  single  word  from  memory ;  and  he 
must  pronounce  every  word  before  writing  it. 
Every  letter  must  have  space  around  it  and  must 
be  so  formed  that  an  ordinary  schoolboy  can  distin- 
guish it  from  similar  leltirs  (Shulhan  "Aruk,  Orah 
Ilayyim,  32,  30;  see  T.\gi;i.n).  The  scroll  may  con- 
tain no  vowels  or  accents;  otherwise  it  is  unfit  for 
public  reading. 

The  scroll  is  not  divided  into  verses;   but  it  has 
two  kinds  of  divisions  into  chapters  ("  parashiyj-ot "), 
distinguished  respectively  as  "pctuhah  "  (open)  and 
"setumah"  (closed),  the  former  being  a  larger  di 
vision   than   the    latter   (Men.    32a).     JIaimouides 

describes  the 
spaces  to  be  left 
between  succes- 
sive chapters  as 
follows:  "The 
text  preceding 
the  p  e  t  u  h  a  h 
ends  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  line, 
leaving  a  space 
of  nine  letters  at 
the  end  of  the 
line,  and  the  pe- 
t  u  h  ah  c  o  ni  - 
mences  at  the 
beirinningof  the 
S'liiud  line.  If 
a  space  of  nine 
letters  can  not  be 
left  iu  the  pre- 
ceding line,  the 
l)etuhah  com- 
mences at  the 
beginning  of  the 
third  line,  the 
intervening  line 
being  left  blank. 
The  text  prece- 
ding the  setu- 
mah or  closed  pa- 
rashah  ends  iu 
the  middle  of  the 
line,  a  space  of 
nine  letters  be- 
ing left,  and  the 
setumah  com- 
mencing at  the 
end  of  the  same 
line.  If  there  is  no  such  space  on  the  sjime  line,  leave 
a  small  space  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  line, 
making  together  a  space  equal  to  nine  letters,  and 
then  commence  the  setumah.  In  other  words,  al- 
ways commence  the  petidiah  at  the  beginniug  of  a 
line  and  the  setumali  iu  the  middle  of  a  line" 
("Yad."  Lc.  viii.  1,2).  Maimonides  gives  a  list  of 
all  the  petuhah  and  setumah  parashiyyot  as  copied 
by  him  from  an  old  manuscript  iu  Egyjtt  written  by 
Ben  Asher  (//).  viii..  end).  Aslieri  exiilains  the  petu- 
hah and  setumah  ditlerently,  almost  reversing  the 
method.  The  general  practise  is  a  compromise:  the 
petuhah  is  preceded  by  a  line  between  the  end  of 
which  and  the  left  margin  a  space  of  nine  letters  is 
left,  and  commences  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 


Breastpiale.  and  Fumttr. 

Mu«un,.) 
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Hue;  the  setumah  is  preceded  by  a  Hue  closing  at 

the  edge  of   the  cohinin   and   commences   at   the 

middle  of  the  next  line,  an  interven- 

Verses.      ing  sinue  of  nine  letters  being  left 

(Shidhau  'Aruk). 
The  poetic  verses  of  the   song   of  the  Red  Sea 
("shiratha-Yam  "  ;  Gen.  xv.  1-18)  are  metrically  ar- 
ranged in  thirty  lines  (Shab.  103b)  like  bricks  in  a 
wall,  as  illustrated  below : 


The  first  six  lines  are  placed  thus: 

nDN'i  nin'S  nmn  ni<!f.-i  pk  Snib"  'jai  n8>n  tb"  ih 
DID  n«j  riNj  '3  nin<'?  n-\<e'N  -ickS 

10331  D'3  mi  iS'm  nyiD  P3dh  138' 

The  verses  of  the  song  of  "  Ha'azinu "  (Deut. 
xxxii.  1-43)  are  placed  in  seventy  double  rows,  the 
first  four  lines  as  follows: 


zcy  '''y  D>3'3-ai 
ij'nSN"?  h-\i  lan 


nn3im  a'3B'n  iriNn 

'np''  1033  liy 

NiS'i  'Sy  D-i'yB'3 

>r\pH  nin'  os'  '3 


The  scroll  must  be  written  in  accordance  with 
the  Masoretic  Ketib.  the  abnormalities  of  certain 
letters  being  reproduced  (see  Smali,  and  Large 
Letters).  If  the  final  letters  irD'p  are  written  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  or  if  their  equivalents  3BVJD 
are  written  at  the  end,  the  scroll  is  unfit  for  public 
reading  (Soferim  ii.  10). 

Scrupulous  care  must  be  taken  in  writing  the 
Names  of  God  :  before  every  name  the  scribe  must 
say,  "I  intend  to  write  the  Holy  Name";  otherwise 
the  srroU  would  bo  \iufit  (''  pasul  ")  for  ptiblic  read- 
ing. When  the  scribe  has  begun  to  write  the  name 
of   God  he   must  not    be  interrupted 

Name  of  luitil  ho  has  finished  it.  No  part  of 
God.  the  name  may  extend  into  the  margin 

outside  the  rule.  If  an  error  occurs  in 
the  name,  it  may  not  be  erased  like  any  otlier  word, 
but  the  whole  sheet  m\ist  be  replaced  and  the  de- 
fective sheet  put  in  the  genizah.  When  the  writing 
is  set  aside  to  dry  it  should  be  covered  with  a  cloth 
to  protect  it  from  dust.  It  is  considered  shameful 
to  turn  the  writing  downward  (Er.  97a). 

If  an  error  is  found  in  the  scroll  it  must  be  cor- 
rected and  reexamined  by  a  competent  person  within 
thirty  days;  if  three  or  four  errors  are  found  on  one 
page  the  scroll  must  be  placed  in  the  genizah  (Men. 
39b). 

Tlie  sheets  are  sewed  together  with  threads  made 
of  dried  tendons  Cgidin")  of  clean  beasts.  Tlie 
sewing  is  begun  on  the  blank  side  of  the  sheets ;  the 


extreme  ends  at  top  and  bottom  are  left  open  to  al- 
low siretcliing.  The  rollers  are  fastened  to  the  ends 
of  the  scroll,  a  space  of  two  fingerbreadllis  being 
left  between  them  and  the  writing.  Every  sheet 
must  be  sewed  to  the  next ;  even  one  loose  sheet 
makes  the  scroll  unfit.  At  least  three  stitches  must 
remain  intact  to  hold  two  sheets  together  (Meg. 
19a;  Git.  60a). 

If  the  scroll  is  torn  to  a  depth  of  two  lines,  it  may 
be  sewed  togetlier  with  dried  tendons  or  fine  silk,  or 

a  patch  may  be  pasted  on  the  back; 

Sewing'  the  if  the  tear  extends  to  three  lines,  the 

Sheets        sheet  must  be  replaced.    If  the  margin 

Together,    or  space  between  the  lines  is  torn,  it 

may  be  sewed  together  or  otherwise 
repaired.  Care  must  be  taken  that  every  letter  is  in 
its  proper  place  and  that  the  needle  does  not  pierce 
the  letters. 

A  scroll  written  by  a  non-.Iew  must  be  put  aside  in 
the  genizah;  one  written  by  a  heretic  ("apikoros") 


Breastplate  for  Scroll  of  the  Law. 

(DesigDtd  liy  Leo  Horviu.) 

or  sectarian  Jew  ("miu")  must  be  burned,  as  it  is 
to  be  apprehended  that  he  has  wilfully  changed  the 
text  (Git.  45b). 

Every  one  who  passes  a  scroll  must  kiss  its  mantle. 
The  scroll  may  not  be  kept  in  a  bedroom  (M.  ly,  35a). 
A  scroll  of  the  Law  may  lie  on  the  top  of  another, 
but  not  under  the  scroll  of  the  Prophets,  which  latter 
is  considered  inferior  in  holiness  to  the  scroll  of  the 
Pentateuch  (Meg.  27a). 

Decayed  and  worn-out  scrolls  are  placed  in  the 
Genizah  or  in  an  earthen  vessel  in  the  coffin  of  a 
talmid-l^akam  (Bcr.  36b).     See  also  Manuscripts. 
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Tlie  reverence  with  which  the  scroll  of  the  Law 
is  regarded  is  showu  by  its  costly  accessories  and 
ornaments,  which  include  a  beautiful 
Appurte-    Auk  as  a  receptacle,  with  a  handsome- 
nances,       ly   embroidered   "  paroket  "   (curtain) 
over  it.    The  scroll  itscl  f  is  girded  with 
a  strip   of  silk   and   robed   in   a   M.\nti.e  of  the 
Law,   and   is  laid  on  a   "mappah,"  or  desk  cover. 


liigh  priest.  The  principal  ornament  is  the  Crown 
OF  THK  L.wv.  which  is  made  to  fit  over  the  upper 
ends  of  the  rollers  when  the  scroll  is  closed.  Some 
scrolls  have  two  crowns,  one  for  each  upper  end. 

Suspended  by  a  chain  from  the  top  of  the  rollers 
is  the  breastplate,  to  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
crowns,  little  bells  are  attached.  Lions,  eagles, 
flags,  and  the  M.^oen  D.\wid  either  chased  or  em- 


Si  HULL  OK  TiiK  Law  h 

(tri/m  tLE  Sulitwrgrr  tollp.tiou  .i.  (he  Je»*i-.ii  1 

when  placed  on  the  almemar  for  reading.  The  two 
rollers,  "cz  hayyiin,"  are  of  hard  wood,  with 
flat,  round  tops  and  bottoms  to  support  and  pro- 
tect the  edges  of  the  parchment  when  rolled  up. 
The  projecting  handles  of  the  rollers  on  both  sides, 
especially  the  upper  ones,  are  usually  of  ivory. 
The  gold  and  silver  ornaments  belonging  to  the 
scroll  are  known  as  "kele  kodesli  "  (sacred  ves- 
sels), and  somewhat  resemble  the  ornaments  of  the 


I   \t  il.KT.   MUROCCd. 


bossed,  or   painted,  are  the   principal  decorations. 

The  borders  and  two  pillars  of  Boaz  and  Jachin  on 

the  sides  of  t  he  breastplate  are  in  open- 

The  work.     In  the  center  there  is  often  a 

Breast-      miniature  Ark.  the  doors  being  in  the 

plate.         form  of  the  two  tablets  of  the  Law, 

with    the    commandments    inscribed 

thereon.     The   lower   part  of   the  breastplate   has 

a  place  for  the  insertion  of  a  small  iilate.  bearing 


Scroll  of  the  Law 
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the  dates  of  the  Sabbaths  and  holy  ilays  on  whicli 
the  scroll  it  distingiiisht's  is  vised.  Over  the  breast- 
plate is  suspended,  by  a  eliiiiu  from  tlie  head  of  the 
rollers,  the  Yad.  In  former  times  the  crown  was 
placed  upon  the  head  of  the  "hatan  Torah  "  wlien 
he  concluded  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch  on  the 
day  of  the  Uejoicing  of  the  Law,  but  it  was  not 
permitted  to  be  so  used  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
nuptial  ceremony  (Shull.ian  'Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim, 
154,  10).  The  people  used  to  donate,  or  loan,  the 
silver  ornaments  used  for  the  scroll  ou  holy  days  {ib. 
153,  18).  When  not  in  use  these  ornaments  were 
hung  <i|)  on  the  pillars  inside  the  synagogue  (David 
ibn   Alii  Zimra,  Respon.sa,   Xo.   174.   e<i.   Legliorn, 


verified  with  the  aid  of  the  table  of  contents  and 
inde.x  in  Blau's  "  Das  Althebraische  Buch weson  "  (see 
also  M.^NUSCKirrs).  Tlie  material  used  for  syna- 
gogue scrolls  in  ancient  times  was  generally  leather 
made  of  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  parchment  being 
used  but  seldom  (Blau,  I.e.  pp.  'idetscq.,  especially 
p.  30).  Tliis  material  continued  to  be  employed  in 
the  East;  for  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Joseph  Caro  was  the  first  to  codify  the 
word  "gewil,"  thus  giving  the  Polish  Jew  Moses 
IssERLEiN  occasion  to  remark  that  "our  parchment 
is  better "  (comp.  also  Lihv,  "Graphische  Kequiai- 
ten,"  i.  131).  In  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  parcliment 
scrolls  were  approved:  and  it  was  even  pcrmilted 


Bi.sDER  KOR  Scroll  ok  th?;  Law. 

(From  Kirrhner,  "  Jllftfschei  Ceremonial,"  I7L'e.) 


1651).     In  modern  times  they  are  placed  in  a  drawer 
or  safe  under  the  Ark  when  not  in  use. 

For  domestic  use,  or  during  travel,  the  scroll  is 
kept  in  a  separate  case,  which  in  the  East  is  almost 
invariably  of  wood;  when  of  small  dimensions  this 
is  sometimes  made  of  the  precious  metals  and 
decorated  with  jewels. 

Bibliography:  Ma-^xckct  SnfFrim:  Malmonides,  I'tvi,  Sc/cr 
Torah.  vll.-x.:  Slmlhan  'Aruh.  Yurch  Dc'ah,  270-384 ;  Vilrii 
Mahair.vp  651-68.%  687-' (H:  hiblinjjraphy  under  Sofku  :  Wlll- 
iiiin'Rosenau.  Jcirijs/i  Ctnininiinl  Iiislttuti'ut.sdinl  ('itslniti.s, 
p.  33,  Baltimore,  190:3;  Cntnlmjiii  Aiiglu-Ji  irisli  Ilistnriial 
Exhibition. 
J.  J.   D.   E. 

The  awe  with  which  the  Torah  was  regarded, 
even  in  its  outward  form,  and  the  immutability  of 
the  East  in  general  and  of  Jewish  antiquity  in  par- 
ticular, have  preserved  the  scroll  of  the  Law  prac- 
tically unchanged,  and  it  may  therefore  be  consid- 
ered as  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
book.  All  the  rules  enumerated  above  find  paral- 
lels in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  Midrash,  and  may  be 


to  read  from  the  Toiah  in  book-form  if  there  was  no 
scroll  at  hand(Maimonides,^<;.  .\.,end;  "Migdal'Oz" 
ad  Inc.  ;  and  LOw,  I.e.  ii.  138).    In  antiquity  a  scroll  of 

small  size  with  very  tine  script  was 
History,      generally  used;  and  the  largest  cojiy, 

the  official  Torah  scroll  of  Judaism, 
which  was  kept  in  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  and 
from  which  the  high  priest  and  the  king  read  to  the 
congregation  ou  solemn  occasions,  did  not  exceed  45 
cm.  in  height,  as  is  shown  both  by  direct  statements 
and  by  the  illustration  on  the  arch  of  Titus  (Blau, 
I.e.  pp.  71-78).  Under  European  influence,  how- 
ever, gigantic  scrolls,  specimens  of  whicli  still  exist, 
became  the  fashion  in  the  Middle  Ages,  although 
side  by  side  with  them  small,  graceful  rolls  like- 
wise were  used  both  for  synagogal  and  for  jiri- 
vate  worship.  The  earliest  extant  manuscript  of 
the  Torah  is  said  to  have  been  written  before  C04; 
only  fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved  (see  Jew. 
Ekcvc.  iii.  180b, .«.  r.  Bible  M.^nuscripts).  Among 
noteworthy  scrolls  of  the  Law  which  have  disap- 


Metal-Work  Cases  for  Scrolls  of  the  Law,  with  Floral  Desi^s  and  Hebrew  Inscrip- 
tions, Dated  1732. 

(Formerly  in  a  n'oagogue  at  Bokhara,  now  in  the  poaseniOQ  of  M.  N.  Adler,  Loodon.) 


Case  Containlnp  Samaritan  Scroll 
of  the  Ijiw. 

(From  a  phoUfraph  by  th«  Paleatloe 
Exploration  Fond.) 
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Wooden  C^se  for  Scroll  of  the  Law  from  TaBlet,  Morocco. 

(From  the  S^Iattcricrr  collectloa  In  th«  Jeirish  Th««luutcal  Seminary  of  America. 
Xrw  Vork.> 
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Breastplate  for  Scroll  of  the  Law. 

(Id  tUc  ayoagogue  at  Sd^obaascD,  Gcrnuny.) 
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peared  may  be  mentioned,  in  addition  to  the  official 
copy  noted  above,  the  roll  of  leather  with  golden 
script  sent  by  the  high  priest  in  the  third  century 
B.C.  to  llie  King  of  Egypt,  at  the  latter's  request, 
to  be  translated  into  Greek  (Letter  of  Aristeas, 
i-S  176-179;  Blau,  I.e.  pp.  13,  157-159),  and  thcTorah 
scroll  which  Mainionides  wrote  with  his  own  hand. 
The  latter  scroll,  made  of  rain's  skin,  was  1,366 
fingers  (about  25  meters)  in  length,  contained  266 
columns  si.x  lingers  wide,  with  51  lines  in  each,  and 
conformed  to  the  rule,  enforced  even  in  anti(|uity 
(B.  ]5.  14a),  that  the  girth  of  the  scroll  shoidd  cor- 
respond to  its  height  (Maimonides,  I.e.  ix.  10). 

The  history  of  the  dissemination  of  the  scrolls  of 
the  Law  is  one  of  vicissitudes.  While  they  were 
few  in  number  at  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  (II 
Chron.  xvii.  7-9),  their  number  increased  enormously 
in  the  Talmudic  period  as  a  result  of  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  command  that  each  Jew  should 
write  a  Torah  for  himself,  and  also  in  consequence 
of  the  custom  of  always  carrying  a 
Personal  copy  (magic  influence  being  attrib- 
Copies  of  uted  thereto)  on  the  person.  In  the 
the  Torah.  later  Middle  Ages,  on  the  contrary, 
the  scrolls  decreased  in  number,  espe- 
cially in  Christian  Europe,  on  account  of  the  perse- 
cutions and  the  impoverishment  of  the  Jews,  even 
though  for  2,000  years  tie  first  duty  incumbent  on 
each  community  was  the  possession  of  at  least  one 
copy  (Blau,  I.e.  p.  88).  While  the  ancient  Oriental 
communities  possessed  scrolls  of  the  Prophets  and 
of  the  Hagiographa  in  addition  to  the  scroll  of  the 
Law,  European  synagogues  have,  since  the  Middle 
Ages,  provided  themselves  only  with  Torah  scrolls 
and,  sometimes,  with  scrolls  of  Esther.  Six  or  nine 
pigeonholes,  in  which  the  rolls  are  lying  (not  stand- 
ing as  in  modern  times),  appear  in  certain  illustra- 
tions of  bookcases  (comp.  Blau,  I.e.  p.  180:  also  illus- 
trations in  "Mittheilungen,"  iii.-iv.,  fol.  4),  these 
scrolls  evidently  representing  two  or  three  entire 
Bibles,  each  consisting  of  three  parts,  the  Torah,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa.  Curiously  enough, 
the  interior  of  the  Ark  in  the  synagogue  of  Modeiia 
is  likewise  divided  into  six  parts  (comp.  illustration 
in  "  Mittheilungen,"  1.  14).     See  also  Scribes. 

BntLioGRAPHY  :  L.  Blau.  Di^s  AJIIuln-t'lisrhc  Buehweseu,  Bu- 
dapest,  l'J)2;  Bodensi'liatz.  Kirdirulu  Verfn.^<>~-unii  iltr 
Jmlcu,  ii.  31  ct  scy..  Frankfort-un-thH-Main.  1749;  L.  LOw, 
<irnphii*che  Ref]Uiyitnt^  Leipsic.  1870;  Maimonides,  Yait^ 
Sefer  TiiraJi.  I.;  Shtilhan  'Anik,  Yoreh  De'ah.  370-284; 
Mawektt  Sitfcrim.  s.v.'Snferim. 
K.  c.  L.  B. 

SCYTHIANS  :  A  nomadic  people  which  was 
known  in  ancient  times  as  occupying  territory 
north  of  the  Black  Sea  and  east  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  Herodotus  relates  how  they  swept 
down  over  Media  and  across  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  even  to  the  threshold  of  Eg3'pt.  So 
far  as  can  be  determined  this  was  between  628  and 
610  B.C.  The  King  of  Egypt,  it  is  said,  bought 
them  off  and  induced  them  to  return.  They  were 
foragers  and  pillagers,  and  hence  left  no  tiaces  of 
any  system  of  government  inaugurated  by  them. 
It  is  true  that  there  was  a  city  in  Palestine  called 
Scythopolis  (earlier  Beth-sbean) ;  but  it  is  not  known 
that  it  owes  its  name  to  these  barbari»ns.  By  many 
it  is  thought  that  Jer.  iv.  3-vi.  30  refers  to  the  rav- 


ages of  the  Scythian  invaders;  and  it  is  possible 
that  Ezekiel  in  pict'uring  the  hordes  that  poured 
down  from  the  north  (Ezek.  xx.xviii.)  had  the  Scyth- 
ians in  mind.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Asu- 
KENAZ  of  the  Bible  is  equivalent  to  Scythia. 

In  Roman  times  Scythia  is  designated  as  a  ter- 
ritory in  northeastern  Europe  and  Nearer  Asia,  occu- 
pied by  barbarians  of  various  types  Avithout  any 
detiuite  and  fixed  character.  Paul  in  his  letter  to 
the  Colossians  (Col.  iii.  11)  speaks  of  the  Scythian 
and  the  barbarian  as  those  whom  Christianity  imi- 
fies.  From  the  random  references  to  them  the  Scytli- 
ians  seem  to  have  been  peoples  of  unknown  home 
in  central  Asia,  whose  character  and  habits  were 
ascertained  only  as  they  crowded  themselves  upon 
the  civilized  nations  of  southwestern  Asia  and  south- 
ern Europe  in  the  centuries  from  600  n.c.  down  to 
the  first  century  of  the  common  era. 

,1.  I.  M.  P. 

SCYTHOPOLIS.     See  Beth-shean. 
SEA,  THE  MOLTEN.     See  Br.\zen  Sea. 

SEA-MEW :    For  Biblical  data  see  Cdckoo.     In 

the  Talmud  (Hul.  62b)  is  mentioned  an  unclean  bird 
under  the  name  XllS,  and  (ii.  102b)  under  Kn'JPp, 
explained  by  Rashi  as  "a  very  lean  bird."  Some 
would  connect  these  words  with  the  Latin  "prava" 
(bad)  and  the  Greek  Kt/'/.ov  (meager,  dry),  and  see  in 
these  birds  species  of  the  sea-mew. 

Bibliography:  Trtstram,  Nat.  Hist.  p.  210;  Lewysohn,  Z.  T. 
p.  183. 
.,.  I.    M.    C. 

SEA-MONSTEB.     See  Leviathan  and  Behe- 
moth. 
SEAH.     See  Weights  and  Measures. 

SEAL  :  An  instrument  or  device  used  for  making 
an  impression  upon  wax  or  some  other  tenacious 
substance.  At  a  very  early  period  the  Jews,  like 
the  other  peoples  of  western  Asia,  used  signets 
which  were  cut  in  intaglio  on  cylindrical,  spherical, 
or  hemispherical  stones,  and  which  were  employed 
both  to  attest  documents  (Xeh.  x.  1  et  serj.)  instead 
of  a  signature,  and  as  seals  (Isa.  xxix.  11).  They 
were  liighly  valued  and  carefully  guarded  (Hag.  ii. 

23)  as  tokens  of  personal  liberty  and  independence, 
while  as  ornaments  they  were  .suspended  by  a  cord 
on  the  breast  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18),  and  subsequently 
were  worn  on  a  finger  of  the  right  hand  (Jer.  xxii. 

24)  or  on  the  arm  (Cant.  viii.  6).  A  large  number  of 
ancient  Hebrew  seals  has  been  preserved,  although 

it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them 
Biblical  from  Aramaic  and  Phcuician  signets, 
References,  both  on  account  of  the  similarity  of 
the  script  and  because  of  the  figures; 
these  frequently  contain  symbols  connected  with 
idolatrj',  especially  in  the  case  of  the  oldest  speci- 
mens, which  date  probably  from  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.  Although  the  words  r\2.  ]2,  and  DlTK. 
wliich  frequently  occur  on  seals,  indicate  that  they 
are  not  Aramaic,  and  although  the  grammatical 
form  of  the  name  also  helps  to  indicate  the  origin, 
it  is  the  script  which  is  usually  the  deci.sive  factor; 
for  the  Aramaic,  Phenician,  and  ancient  Hebrew 
alphabets,  derived  indeed  from  the  same  source, 
each  developed  in  the  course  of  time  according  loan 


Breastplates  for  Scrolls  of  the  Law. 


1.  In  the  Great  S^nai^o^ue,  Aldgatc,  London. 
3.  In  the  Mus«e  d«  Cluny,  Paris. 


2.  IVsiifuvd  by  L«o  Horviti. 

4.  In  lb«  poeauaritfo  of  Msarice  Hrrrmann,  NVw  York. 
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individual  type,  although  this  is  a  surer  criterion  in 
the  later  seals  than  in  the  earlier  ones.  The  inscrip- 
tions on  the  seals  usually  give  the  name  of  the 
owner,  witli  the  occasional  addition  of  the  name  of 
the  father  or  husband,  although  otlier  phrases  some- 
times occur,  such  as  "May   Ynwii   have  mercy," 


A  nclent  Hebrew  Seals. 

(From  Levy,  *'  Sleg«l  unci  Genimen.") 

or  "  The  work  of  Ynwii,"  the  latter  inscription  being 
found  on  a  seal  in  the  Paris  coiu-cabinet.  When  sev- 
eral luimes  are  engraved  on  a  seal  which  lias  no  de- 
sign, t  hey  are  separated  by  a  double  line.  It  is  note- 
wortliy  that  a  numlier  of  the  seals  which  liave  been 
preserved  belonged  to  women,  although  in  later  times 
it  was  not  customary  for  females  to  wear  seal- 
rings  in  Palestiue  (Shab.  vi.  3;  ih.  Gem.),  while  in 
Europe,  on  the  contrary,  women  liave 
Use  by  worn  them  since  the  Middle  Ages  (see 
Women.  RiNO).  In  both  the  tanuaitic  and 
aiuorai<'  periods  the  hoop  of  the  ring 
was  occasionally  made  of  sandalwood  and  the  seal 
of  metal,  or  vice  versa  (Shab.  vi.  1 ;  ib.  Gem.  59b). 
Seals  dipped  in  a  sort  of  India  ink  were  used  for  sign- 
ing documents,  or  the  impression  was  maile  in  claj'  if 
the  document  was  inscribed  on  a  tablet  (see  also  the 
factory-marks,  Juw.  Encyc.  i.  440).  In  Talmudic 
times  ('Ab.  Zarah  31  et  seq.),  furthermore,  seals  were 
used  as  they  are  still  emiiloycd,  to  attest  the  prep- 
aration of  food  according  to  ritual  regulation  (Plate 
i..  Fig.  7;  Plate  ii.,  Fig.  39).  The  signets  of  the  pe- 
riod bore  various  emblems,  that  of  Abba  Arika  rep- 
resenting a  fish,  Ilaniua's  a  branch  of  a  date-palm, 
Rabbah  b.  Huna's  a  mast  of  a  sliip,  and  Judah  b. 
Ezekiel's  a  human  head.  Tlie  meaning  of  these 
emblems  is  unknown;  and  the  attempted  explana- 
tions of  the  medieval  Tal- 
^_^  .  ^       x  mudists  are  entirelj'  inade- 

/>C  ''     ~— .\        quate.      The     seals    (origi- 

11  ^'1  §        nally  at  Bonn)  now  in  the 

Albertinum  at  Dresden 
jirobably  date  from  the  time 
of  Rab,  175-247.  One  of 
these,  an  amethyst,  shows 
the  seven-branched  candle- 
stick on  a  pedestal,  while 
the  otlier,  a  carnelian,  rep- 
resents the  same  candlestick  between  two  pillars 
covered  by  a  canopy  (Boaz  and  .Jachin[?] ;  see  illus- 
tration above,  and  Plate  3  in  Belandin,  "  De  Spoliis 
Templi"). 

Seal-rings  were  worn  generally  in  Baliylon,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  andStrabo;  but  since  they 
were  regarded  asamarkof  distinction,  Mohammed's 
second  successor,  the  calif  Omar  (581-044),  forbade 
Jews  and  Christians  to  wear  them,  although  lie 
made  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  exilarcii  Bostanai, 
who  was  thus  enabled  to  give  an  official  character 


Seals  with  Seven-Branched 
Candlestick,  Third  Cen- 
tury. 

(In  the  Albertinum  at  Dresden.) 


to  his  documents  and  decrees  (for  his  emblem  see 
Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  331a,  K.r.  Bost.\n.\i).  This  privi- 
lege probably  remained  with  the  exilarchate  and  the 
gaonate;  for  the  last  gaon,  Hai  b.  Sherira  (969- 
1038),  is  known  to  liave  liad  a  seal  with  the  emblem 
of  a  lion,  probably  in  allusion  to  his  descent  from 
King  David,  since,  according  to  tradition,  the  device 
on  the  escutcheons  and  banners  of  the  Jewish  kings 
was  a  lion.  When  the  exilarchate  was  revived, 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  tlic  resh 
galuta  Samuel  was  permitted,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Pethaliiah,  to  have  an  otlicial  seal  for  his 
dildomas.  "which  were  recognized  in  all  countries, 
including  Palestine."  Shortly  afterward  Jewish 
seals  came  into  use  in  Europe;  for,  while  the  an- 
cient custom  of  employing  signets  had 
Spread  of  been  retained  in  France,  wlieuce  it  was 
Custom,  carried  to  Germany,  tlie  cities  did  not 
begin  to  use  seals  generally  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Nor  did  tlic 
.secular  corporations,  the  lesser  nobility,  or  the 
burghers  follow  their  example  until  a  hundred  years 
later.  Jewish  seals  must,  therefore,  date  from  after 
this  period.  The  statement  made  that  the  Jews  were 
not  allowed  to  u.se  seals  is  erroneous;  for  in  the 
thirteenth  century  the  Jewish  communities  were 
corporations  of  eiiual  standing  with  tlie  communi- 
ties of  Christian  burghers,  and  were  recognized  by 
the  state.  They  were  therefore,  like  Christian  or- 
ganizations, entitled  to  use  seals(Nuheling,  "  Die  Ju- 
dengeineindeii  des  Jlittelalters,"  \\.  200).  From  that 
period  date  tlie  seals  of 
the  Jewish  communi- 
ties of  Aug.sburg  (a 
double  eagle,  with  a 
Jew's  hat  in  cliief,  and 
the  legend  "Sigillum 
Jud.a'onim  Augusta'," 

[D'lTin''     Dnin 

[St:Dll:iN;  see  illustra- 
tion in  Jew.  Encyc. 
ii.  30fi),  of  Ulm  (an  ox- 
head  ;  Jiigcr,  "  Gesch. 
Ulms,"p.  400),  of  Metz 
(•'Revue  Orientale."  ii. 
328),  and  of  Ratisbon 
(crescent,  with  a  large 
star  in  chief,  and  the 
inscription    ^np   DDin 


Seal  of  the  Jewish  Community  of 
Metz. 

fFrom  Carmoly.  "  Revue  Orientale.") 


'p-inC'JJ-ni.  Both  the 
figures  on  the  Ratisbon 
seal  appear  also  on  the 

seal  of  ;Masip  Crechent  (".Tahrb.  Ge.sch.  der  Jud." 
ii.  290),  and  on  a  Swiss  seal  of  about  the  same  pe- 
riod with  an  inscription  no  longer  legible  (Plate  ii.. 
Fig.  29). 

Even  individual  Jews,  like  the  nobility,  as  being 
freemen  and  servants  of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  were 
entitled  to  have  seals;  this  privilege, 
Privilege     however,  like  many  others,  was  some- 
Sometimes   times  recognized  and   sometimes  de- 
With-        nied,  as  is  shown,  to  cite  liut  one  of 
drawn.        many  example's,  by  a  passage  in  a  re- 
ceipt of  the  JIagdebuig  community 
dated  1493,    "lieeause   none   of  them   have   seals" 
("Monatsschrift,"  1865,  p.  366),  although  the  Jews 


PLATE    I. 


nf  iht'  Porttitrnese  fomiiiunilv  t)f  Hamburjr, 


.IKWISH  Skai.s. 
.  Seal  of  the  chief  rabhi  of  Swaiii 


awh  cent.).    3.  fi,  S.  1(1.  12.  U-IH.  HI,  31.  and 


.  Seal 

(imhi ^ -    _ „--    ^--  -  .      - 

rommunal  seal  of  Ofen.    11.  Communal  seal  of  Halberstadt  (17th  cent.i.    13.  Seal  granted  to  the  community  of  Prague  by 
Ferdinana  11.  in  IBLT.    17.  Seal  of  a  Persian  Jew.    IS.  Communal  seal  of  Kriegshaber.    20.  Seal  of  a  Palestinian  Jew. 


rivale  seaFs.  several  bearing  owners'  nanie.s  and  zodiacal  signs  of  niontli  of  nativity.    4.  Seal  with  "hands  of  priest" 
cent.i.    .5.  Seal  of  a  memberof  the  butchers' gild  of  Prague  117th  cent.i.    7.  Seal  attesting  ritual  purity  of  viands.    9. 


(lu  the  cullevtiwn  of  All^ft  Wolf.  Dresden.) 


PLATE    II. 


Jkwish  sk.m>. 

25,  a;.  2s,  2!i.  .I nil  M.  Seals  "f  Swiss  Jews.  liennuK  (amilv  anus  '  I4tli  ceiit.i.  I-M  ami -.">.  IKiulile  seal  <>t  Kalonyinlis  lien  Tiiilros  (Utll 
lent.i.  27.  CiHiLiiiunal  seal  of  Seville  iHIli  eenl.i.  M.  Seal  "f  Daviil  liar  Samuel  Zebi  lUtli  cent.).  :il.  Seal  of  a  Jenisitleri]  Jew. 
:t!.  Seal  of  Jewish  hutehers"  (Tilil  tif  Prairue  (ITtli  cent.).  :«.  Comimiiial  seal  of  Dresden.  :«  anil  M.  Double  seal  of  the  heail 
of  the  Bresliiu  lommunitv  ilsiiDi.  37.  Seal  of  Jaeob  of  Ijimlon  i  l;ith  eeni.i.  :**.  forninunal  seal  of  Kn-msier  iKiiK)).  39.  Seal 
attesHnu  ritual  purity  of  viaiuls.  Prague.    1(1.  Communal  seal  of  Kumionka,  Poland.    41.  Communal  seal  of  Beutheu. 

(In  111.  i-olln-Uoii  of  Albrrl  \V..lf,  Drr<a>n.) 
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of  that  city  had  affixed  a  seal  to  a  document  in  1364 
("Cod.  Dipl.  Anhaltin."  iv.  320).  The  conditinns 
were  similar  in  other  European  countries:  thus  in 
1396  Duke  "William  of  Austria  decreed  that  all 
promissory  notes  should  be  sealed  bolli  by  tlie  city 
judge  and  by  the  Jews  judge  (Xubeling.  I.e.  p. 
205).  Further,  in  a  manuscript  of  the  municipal 
archives  of  Presburg  of  the  year  1376  is  found  the 
enactment  with  regard  to  the  "' JiUlenpiich."  that 
"a  Christian  and  a  Jew  shall  seal  the  book  with 
their  seals"  (Winter,  "  Jahrb. "  .5620.  p.  16>.  In  1402 
the  chief  rabbi  ("  rabbi  m.or  ")  of  Portugal,  who  was 
api'dinted  by  the  king,  and  who  had  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  Jews  of  the  countr}-,  was  ordered  by 
John  I.  to  have  a  signet,  with  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Portugal  and  the  legend  "Scello  do  Arraby  [Arra- 
biado]  Jloor  de  Portugal."  with  which  his  secretary 
sealed  all  the  responsa,  decisions,  and  other  docu- 
ments which  he  issued ;  and  the  seven  provincial 
chief  justices  appointed  by  him  used  a  similar  seal 
having  the  same  coat  of  arms  with  the  inscription 
"Seal  of  the  ouvidor  [the  ouvidores]  of  the  commu- 
nities .  .  ."  (Kayserliug.  "Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Por- 
tugal," pp.  10,  13).  When  Alfonso  V.  reorganized 
the  legal  affairs  of  the  Jews  in  1480,  he  decreed  that 
the  chief  rabbi  slmuld  act  as  judge  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  and  should  seal  his  verdicts  with  the  royal 
seal  (Depping,  "Die  Juden  ini  Jlittelalter. "  pp.  322 
e(  sef/.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  Gedaliah 
ibn  Yaliya  refers  in  his  "Shalslielet  liaKabbalah  " 

to   the  coat  of  arms  of  his  ancestor 
Use  Yahya  ibu  Ya'ish,  the  favorite  of  Al- 

ia Spain,     fonso   Henriquez,    seems  to  indicate 

that  the  Jews  of  Portugal  used  seals 
at  a  very  early  time.  The  Spanish  Jews  also  had 
signets;  and  there  are  two  in  the  British  Museum 
which  probably  date  from  the  fourteenth  century: 
the  signet  of  the  conununity  of  Seville  (Plate  ii.. 
Fig.  27)  and  one  belonging  to  Todros  ha-Levi,  son 
of  Samuel  ha-Levi  (Plate  iii.,  Fig.  9). 

The  Jews  of  Xavarre,  on  the  contrary,  were 
obliged  to  have  their  documents  sealed  with  the 
royal  seal  in  the  notary's  office  (which  was  farmed 
out),  although  they  had  their  own  courts  in  the 
thirteenth  century  (Kayserliug,  "  Gesch.  der  Juden 
in  Xavarra,"  p.  73).  The  French  king  Philip  II.  de- 
creed in  1206  that  the  Jews  should  affi-X  to  promis- 
sorj'  notes  a  special  seal,  the  signet  to  remain  in  the 
custody  of  two  notables  of  the  city  (Depping,  I.e. 
p.  148).  His  son,  Louis  VIII.,  however,  deprived 
the  Jews  of  this  seal,  perhaps  because,  as  Depping 
assumes  {I.e.  p.  l.'i.i),  it  contained  merely  a  Hebrew 
inscription  without  figures,  in  obedience  to  Jewish 
law,  so  that  documents  sealed  with  it  escaped  su- 
pervision, which  led  to  many  abuses.  Tlie  plausi- 
bility of  this  hypothesis  is  increa.sed  by  the  fact 
that  ultra-orthodo.x  rabbis  occasionally  objected  to 
seals  with  tiguresin  intaglio  (Low,  "Beitrjlge,"  i.  37, 
57).  even  though  such  scruples  were  comparatively 
rare,  and  R.  Israel  Isserlein  (loth  cent.)  uuliesita- 
tingly  used  a  seal  bearing  a  lion's  head.  Most  Jewish 
seals  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  devices,  together  with 
an  inscription  in  Latin  orin  the  vernacularin  addition 
to  the  Hebrew  legend.  Some  Jews  had  a  double 
seal,  with  a  Hebrew  inscription  on  one  side  and  a 
legend  in  the  vernacular  on  the  other,  the  latter  being 


used    to    sign    legal    papers  in    transactions    with 

Christians;  e.g.,  the  seal  of  Kalonymus  (Plate  ii.. 

Figs.  24,  25).    Such  double  seals  were  used  also  at  a 

later  time,  as  by  Saul  Wahl(Edelmann, 

Double  "Gedidlat  Sha'ul."p.  22) :  andtheirem- 
Seals.  ployment  continued  even  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  (Plate  ii.,  Figs.  35,  36) 
While  most  medieval  Jewish  seals,  as  already  noted, 
contain  a  figure  in  the  center  of  the  signet  (Plate  ii.. 
Fig.  .30),  some  seals  occur  in  which  the  device  is 
set  in  a  scutcheon  (Plate  ii.,  Figs.  23,  24,  25,  26,  28, 
29),  an  arrangement  all  the  more  remarkable  since 
at  that  time  it  was  the  privilege  of  those  "  l)orn  to 
the  shield  and  helmet."  The  shield  in  all  these 
signets  is  French  ("ecu  franr'ais");  but  no  occur- 
rence of  the  helmet  is  known.  Most  of  the  seals 
were  round  (Plate  ii..  Fig.  .30),  though  square  seals 
also  are  found  (Plate  iii..  Fig.  9).  as  well  as  seals  in 
the  form  of  a  parabola  (Plate  ii..  Fig.  34).  the  lat- 
ter being  used  chiefly  by  the  clergy. 

Some  of  these  seals  are  "armes  parlantes,"  in 
which  a  device  represents  the  owner's  name,  accord- 
ing to  an  etymology  which  may  be  either  true  or 
false,  as  in  Vislin's  seal  (Plate  ii..  Fig.  26),  which 
bears  three  fishes  embowed  in  pairle,  or  in  the  seal 
of  Masip  Crechent,  mentioned  above,  in  which  the 
crescent  is  a  plav  upon  the  owner's 

"Armes  name.  Family  seals  ("armes  de  fa- 
Parlantes."  mille ")  were  used  by  the  medieval 
Jews,  as  is  shown  bj'  the  seal  of  Moses 
b.  Menahem  and  his  brothers  Gumprecht  and  Visli 
("  Illustrirte  Zeitung."  July  2,  1881),  which  bears 
three  Jew's  hats  with  points  meeting,  in  pairle 
(Plate  ii..  Fig.  23).  The  knightly  family  of  JiUiden 
in  Cologne,  which  was  of  Jewish  descent,  had  a  simi- 
lar coat  of  arms:  three  Jew's  hats  argent  in  a  field 
gules:  crest,  a  bearded  man  (Jew)  in  a  coat  gules, 
wearing  a  .lew's  hat  argent  (Fahne,  "Gesch.  der 
Kolner  Geschlechter,"  p.  192). 

In  later  times  new  emblems  appeared  on  the 
Jewish  seals.  Thus,  the  M.\gex  Dawid  ("David's 
shield  ")  is  found  with  increasing  frequency  on  com- 
munal seals  even  to  the  present  time,  occurring,  for 
instance,  on  that  granted  to  the  ghetto  of  Prague 
by  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  in  1627  (Plate  i..  Fig. 
13),  where  it  surrounds  the  Swedish  hat  and  bears 
the  legend  "Sigilluni  Antiqusc  Communitatis  Pra- 
gensis  Judaorum,"  with  the  letters  ^^^TJII^  in  the 
corners,  which  are  to  l)e  read  "magistrat."  The 
shield  of  David  is  found  also  on  the  seal  of  the  com- 
munity of  Vienna  of  the  year  1655,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion t^y^\^  ns  KC'ip  nhrii)  (Kaufmann,  "Letzte 
Vertreibung,"  p.  151);  on  that  of  the  community  of 
Furth,  with  the  legend  B'p'p  (WUrfel,  "Judenge- 
nicinde  Furth,"  p.  71);  on  that  of  Kremsir,  about 
1690  (Plate  ii..  Fig.  38);  on  that  of  the  community 
of  Kriegshaber,  which  bears  the  inscription  ^np 
lanonp  (Plate  i..  Fig.  18);  on  the  seals  of  the 
Dresden  and  Beuthen  communities  (Plate  ii..  Figs. 
33.  41).  both  of  which  date  from  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury :  and  on  many  others. 

DilTcrent  devices  are  found,  moreover,  on  the  seals 
of  other  communities.  Thus,  the  seal  used  by  the 
community  of  Ilalberstadt  after  its  return  to  the 
city  in  1661  bears  a  dove  with  an  olive  -branch  hover- 
ing over  the  Ark,  and  the  motto  "Gute  Hoffnung" 
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in  chief,  ^^ith  tlic  words  f  n  p  pT  1DN  Ijelow,  and 

tlie  legend  "Vorstelier  der  Judensiliuft  in  Halber- 

stadt"  (Plate  i.,  Fi.ii.  11).     The  seal  of 

Communal   the  comniunily  of  Ofin  has  an  Ark  of 

Seals.        the  Law  with  the  inscripticm  i»y3  p"p 

Gnn    pis     and    the    words    "  Ofner 

Judeugeraeinde "  (Piute  i..  Fig.  !>).     In  1817  seals 

were  granted  both  to  the  priueii)al  community  and 

to  tlie  Portuguese  cominunity  of  Amsterdam,  the 

former  bearing  a  lion  Imldiug  in  one  i)aw  a  bundle 

of  arrows  and  in  the  other  a  shield  with  a  magen 


I3K11f'  nuno  (Plate  i.,  Fig.  2).  Among  Jewish 
corporations  the  butcliers'  gild  of  Prague  is  said 
by  tradition  to  liave  received  from  King  Ladislaus 
(13th  cent.),  in  reward  of  bravery,  a  seal  with  the 
Bohemian  lion,  and  it  is  known  that  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  this  gild  had  a  seal 
Gild  (Plate  ii.,  Fig.  32)  bearing  on  a  sliield 

Seals.        engrailed  a  key  with  the  magen  l)a- 
wid,  and  in  chief  the  Bohemian  lion 
"queue  fourchce,"  holding  a  butcher's  a.\  in  one 
paw,  with  the  legend  "Prager  Jildisch.    Fleischer 


PLATE   ni. 


P^^vc>^ 


Jewish  Seals. 
1,  3-S,  and  10.  Seals  with  names  of  owners,  family  symbols,  and  zodiacal  signs.     (In  the  Musee  de  Cluny,  Paris.)    2.  Seal  with  He- 
brew miitto.    (In  tbe  Musee  de  Cluny,  Paris.)    9.  Seal  of  Todros  ba-Levl  of  Toledo,  14th  century.     (In  the  British  Museum.) 


Dawid,  and  the  latter  having  a  shield  with  a  pelican 
(see  Jew.  Encvc.  i.  5-1.5b,  ».r.  Amstekuam).  The  seal 
of  the  Portuguese  community  of  Hamburg  (Plate  i., 
Fig.  1)  lias  a  rose-bush  (probably  originally  the 
emblem  of  the  Rosalis  family)  with  the  legend  "Por- 
tugiesisch  Judische  Gcmeinde  Hamburg."  Other 
communal  seals  have  only  inscriptions,  as  that  of 
Kamionka  in  Poland,  whicli  bears  merel3'tlie  legend 
NpJ'DSp  \>[>-i  pIK"  mj;  hT\\>  and  "  Kamionker  Gc- 
mein.  Vorschtehr"  (sic!)  (Plate  ii.,  Fig.  40),  and  the 
seal  of  the  chief  rabbinate  of  Swabia  (seat  of  the 
rabV)i  of  Pfersee),  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  has  simply  the  iaseription 


Zunfts  Insigl."  (sic I).  The  members  of  tliis  gild 
bore  also  on  their  seals  the  same  lion  with  tlie  a.\ 
(Plate  !.,  Fig.  5),  while  the  members  of  the  Jewish 
barbers'  gild  of  the  city  likewise  had  the  lion,  with  a 
bistoury.  The  Paris  Sanhedrin  had  a  seal  witli  the 
imperial  eagle  holding  the  tables  of  the  Law ;  and 
the  Westphalian  consistory  was  allowed  to  use  a 
signet  with  the  arms  of  the  state  and  the  legend 
"Konigl.  Weslphael.  Konsistorium  der  Israeliten." 
An  otlicial  seal  closely  resembling  that  of  the  com- 
munity was  given  in  1817  to  the  Hoofdcommissie 
tot  de  Zaken  der  Israelieten  of  Amsterdam.  Four 
years   previously  the  school  board  of  the  Philan- 


^v^ 


SEALS  OF   VARIOIS  JKWISII   COMMIXITIF.S  AT  JERISALEM. 
(In  th«  poMWMlon  of  J,  D.  Eisensleln.  New  York.) 
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tliropin  of  Frankfort  hsul  received  an  ofliciiil  seal 
with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  grand  ihicli}'  and  the 
inscription  "  Scliulratli  der  Israel.  Genieinde  Frank- 
furt," while  a  beehive  appears  on  the  later  seals  of 
the  institution. 

Emblems  indicatiuj;  the  name  of  the  owner  ap- 
pear frequently  on  the  seals  of  the  Jews  of  the  later 
period.  These  devices  are  either  symbolic,  as  a  bear 
for  Issachar,  or  a  bull's  head  for  Joseph — c.ij..  in  the 
case  of  JosEi,  ok  Uosiikim — or  are  "amies  parlantes." 
like  the  stag  on  theseal  of  Ilerz  (Ilirz  =  Hir.seli)  Wert- 
heimer  of  Padua,  the  contemporary  and  adversary 
of  Judah  Minz  (d.  1508),  the  rose-bush  of  the  Ho- 
salis  family,  the  triple  thornj'  branch  of  blossoms  of 
Si'iNoz.v,  and  the  crow  willi  the  severed  shield  and 
two  hands  of  priests  in  chief  in  the  seal  of  Abraham 
Meuahem  b.  Jacob  ha- Kohen  Rabe  of  Porto  (Hapo- 
port).  Tlie  two  hands  of  priests  as  an  emblem  of  the 
descendants  of  Aaron  appear  with  great  frequency 
on  their  seals  after  the  end  of  the  si.\teenth  century 
(Plate  i..  Fig.  4),  and  in  like  manner  the  water-jar 
is  very  conunon  on  the  signets  of  Levites.  as  on  that 
of  Hirz  Coma,  described  by  Kaufniann  ("Die  Letzte 
Verlreibung  der  Jnden  aus  Wien,"  Vienna,  18S9). 
The  lion,  which  appears  chiefly  on  the  seals  of  Por- 
tuguese Jews,  perhaps  represents  on  their  signets 
the  "lion  of  Judah,"  although  elsewhere  it  fre- 
quently denotes  merely  the  name  "Judah,"  "  Aryeh," 
or  "  Ijiiw  "  ;  and  a  stone  lion  was  carved  on  t  he  house 
of  the  "hohcr"  R.  LOw  at  Prague.  The  devices 
sometimes  admitted  of  a  mystic  or  cabalistic  inter- 
pretation. Thus  the  two  mountains  on  the  seal  of 
Solomon  Molko  (<•.  1.501-31)  alluded  to 

Animal  tlie  liills  which  he  saw  in  his  vision, 
Designs,  and  the  two  "  lameds"  below  them, 
which  were  taken  from  liis  name,  like- 
wise had  a  mystic  meaning  (see  letter  in  "  'Eniek 
ha-Baka,"  p.  9aa).  Similarly  the  serpent  in  a  circle 
on  the  seal  of  Shabbethai  Zebi  was  said  to  refer  to  his 
Messianic  mi.ssion,  since  the  Hebrew  word  for  "ser- 
pent"  {CJ'nj)  has  the  same  numerical  value  as  the 
word  "Messiah"  (n't'D)- 

Many  of  the  devices  that  are  represented  on  Jewish 
seals  and  whose  meaning  is  no  longer  known  may 
correspond  to  the  emblems  which  the  Jews  in  some 
places,  asatFrankfort-on-the-Jhiinand  Worms  (after 
1641),  were  compelled  to  attach  to  their  houses,  such 
as  a  ship,  a  castle,  a  green  hat,  and  which  gave  rise 
to  such  family  names  as  "Rothschild"  and  "(Jri'in- 
hut."  Among  the  emblems  alluding  to  the  occui)a- 
tion  of  the  owner  may  be  mentioned  the  anchor, 
referring  to  the  merchant  gild  (Plate  ii..  Fig.  3,5), 
wliich  occurs  frequently  on  Jewish  .seals  after  the 
eighteenth  century.  Many  Sephardic  Jews  of  Je- 
rusalem in  ofticial  iiositions  use  seals  representing 
the  wailing-place  CaiVDn  ^ni3);  note,  e.g.,  the  seal 
of  the  ab  bet  din  Joseph  Nissim  (Bourla[V];  see 
Jew.  Encyc.  vi.  183).  and  that  of  the  Englisli  in- 
terpreter Jacob  Ilai  b.  Moses  Jacob  Mizrahi  (Plate 
ii.,  Fig.  31).  In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  became  customary  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many for  a  Jew  to  have  on  his  seal  the  sign  of  the 
zodiac  which  presided  over  the  month  of  his  nativ- 
ity, with  his  name  as  the  legend  (Plate  i..  Figs.  3,  13, 
14,  15,  16,  21,  23),  this  being  occasionally  abbreviated, 
as  on   the   seal   (described    by   Schudt,    "Jlidisclie 


MerckwUrdigkeiten,"  iv.  3,  p.  175)  used  by  ICalony- 
nuis  b.  Mordecai.  which  has  the  inscription  103p- 

The  seals  of  other  .lews  had  merely  their  owners' 
names  (Plate  i..  Fig.  2(1),  with  occasionally  the 
modest  lopntPlatei.,  Fig.  10;  abbreviated  ^  n.  Plate 
i..  Fig.  12)  or  TJJVn  (Plate  i..  Fig.  17).  The  father's 
name  was  generally  alli.xed  to  that  of  the  owner,  and 
if  his  Jiarentwas  still  alive,  the  son  added  one  of  the 
pious  fornudas:  VV  =  I^XUI  ItlV  imCL'"'  (Plate  i.. 
Fig.  1(5).  N  D^'Vc:' =  px  D'aiD  D'D'^  n'nT  (I'late 
ii.,  Fig.  31).  or  nj  =  niT"!  TX'  ItJ  (Plate  i..  Fig.  8). 
If  the  father  was  no  longer  living,  the  jdirasc  IJIISf 
^"r  =  nstai)  was  substituted  (Plate  i.,  Fig.  6).  The 
owner  of  a  seal  sometimes  styles  him.self  'jnN?  |3 
N'sija  =  '^K  (Plate  i.,  Fig.  8).  Other  seals  bear  the 
initials  of  tlieir  owners,  Moses  Mendelssohn  using  a 
signet  with  oul}'  the  letters  T"J5  (=  Closes  Dessau), 
and  below  the  letters  "  M.  !M."  At  the  present  time 
the  Jews  of  the  leading  nations  generally  use  seals, 
which  dilTer  in  no  respect  from  those  of  their  fellow 
citizens  of  other  creeds.     See  Coat  op  Arms. 

BiBLKUiRAPiiv  :  Seyler,  GckcIi.  drr  .S'lVf/t!.  Leipsic,  18il4  ;  Levy, 
Skfiil  mid  iiiinmeiu  Bresluu.  IstlH;  ((iem.  Kpiunii>fti''clie 
III  iliihii .  in  Jahrii.  Gcclt.  der  Jud.  11.;  LCnv,  (iiniiliixvhe 
Ii£iiui.^df}i  uitd  Erz<  ttu'ii!*^''  ttii  ih'ti  Judt_  n,  LHipsic,  1H7((. 
On  ancient  Heiirew  st-als:  Clennuni-Cianiieaii.  in  Jonrutd 
.■Uiatiimc,  ls.s:i,  i.  la,  ."ititi;  Ii.  -JtH;  ISS.'i,  i.  Id  ;  Ccmiiel'.  .sVdJ 
friim  Hehriin, in  Pal.  Erphtr.  FiukI,  Quiirtirl}!  Statcint-ut, 
xxvli. -J4.  (tn  medieval  and  modern  seals:  Anzrigfr  fUr 
kuudr  der  licutsvlten  VitrzeU,  1ST.5.  rol.  KHi  (seals  from 
An),rstnii>r  and  situttierri  Finance);  i'arinoly.  lu  lirvuc  fin'c/i- 
t(di .  1.H4L',  ij,  .1:^1  (.Jewisii  seals  of  Metz):  (iaslaiyne.  Snaujr 
:^iir  It.'i  niirntiitiiiHs  I nirs  aitx  ./lo'/.'i,  in  ItuUrtht  df  la  Saci- 
ilr  Arvll,\dinliilia  d,  la  Charridi.  LHia.  .->:1  pi.;  (ieitrer's  , /!),(. 
Zi  |7..\.L'.H1  ,(  .V, ,,.  (Iiiliiisiuid  seals);  lin.ss.  in  .Mii}ial.'<.'>ihrift, 
1H7S.  pp.  ;is2,  i7-J  it  sni.  tlli.^lari.^ihi  r.Jalirinliiriild.  IS7S. 
11.  M',);  steinschneider,  Hchr.  liilil.  .\.  H(i  il  .ii  i;.,  xii.  Vi  (.seal 
of  I'eln'tlingen);  Holtze,  has  Slrafn  rfalnrn  {injin  die 
Mi'trhi.^ita  ti  Judcii  im  Jaliri:  l''Ui  (seals  of  llninswick): 
KInjr,  .h  iri.ili  Sial  Finnid  til  Wiindhridfti \  in  Arfliialafiii-al 
Jiiiiniid.  1S.S4.  xjj.  itiS;  idem.  .V.o/iioii  .Ji  Irish  Sral.  Wi.p.'iK; 
I.oriKiH'rier.  Siiaitx  .Itiifs  litUiiinn-'^dii  Mnni  ii.Aui  \  in  .Irrh. 
It<r.  xxxiii.  7S7;  idem.  (JinlqHis  Srninr  .Juifs  liiliuunrn, 
in  AewU'mie  drs  Insi  rij'tiau.-^  it  lii  Iti  s-Littri'x,  1S7~,  p.  'SM  ; 
idem,  Drnx  Scraiw  Ih'lira'iqiun  an  Miiiii  ii-Aiir,  ih.  1S7;I,  j). 
230;  P.  J[asse].  Kin  .S'ifj/t'/  der  Jnden  zu  AuUKlnny  ridil 
Jahr  l^us,  in  Orient.  Lit.  1S42,  No.  .5,  eol.  7:1;  Ii.  K.J.  iii. 
14S,  Iv.  278  ft  seq.  (Swiss  Jewish  seals),  v.  'M  (Josel  of  Uos- 
lieim),  vli.  125  (.Jewish  seals  ^>f  Cohlenz),  xi.  S2  (seal  of  Bor- 
deaux), xi.  28((  (Jewish  seals  of  I'isek).  xiv.  26H  (Loeb,  Vn 
Sei'aux  Jin'/).  XV.  122  et  xeq.  (seals  of  .\braham  h.  Saadia  and 
of  ;;'n3n3NM:  Steinschneider.  Cat.  drr  Hehrdi.schen  Hand- 
schriften,  No.W,  p.  3.S  (seal  of  Ahraliiim  Alfandari  1).  Eli.lah'O, 
Berlin,  1S7H;  Stern,  in  1,.  (ielL'er.  'Aeitsi-lirift  flirdir  (reKeh. 
dirJuden  in  J h:ut.-<rfiland.  1.221  (7  .vcr/.,  and  liiblio^rraphy ; 
SIolilic,  Iiir  .hull  II  ill  III  iilsehland.  pp.  SI,  87,  <,t.'i  (note  Inti). 
t.i2;  Snlzliacti.  in  L.  Cieit.'er.  I.e.  (zodiacal  seals);  I'llrich, 
Saiiiiidutiij  jndi.sflier  (le!<chiclitrn  in  drr  S'-lnreiz,  pp.  :^76, 
4:it  (Sw-iss  Jewish  seals);  Zeiturhrift  fllr  die  Gei<rh,  des 
liheniieins,  xxxii.  43(1  ( UeberiinRen  seal). 
.1.  A.  W. 

SEBAG,  SOLOMON  :  English  teacher  and  He- 
brew writer;  born  in  1828;  died  at  London  April  30, 
1893;  son  of  Rabbi  Isaac  Sebag.  He  was  educated 
in  the  orphan  school  of  the  Portuguese  congrega- 
tion, London,  subsequently  becoming  master  of  the 
Sha'are  Tikwah  School.  On  the  death  of  Hazzan  De 
Sola,  Sebag  acted  temporarily  as  reader  in  the  Bevis 
Marks  Synagogue.  In  1853  he  wrote  a  Hebrew 
primer  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  text- 
book for  Hebrew  instruction  among  Jewish  children 
in  England ;  and  several  of  his  Heln-ew  jioems  and 
odes  written  for  special  occasions  were  printed. 
BiBi.inoRAPiiv  :  Jfic.  Chron.  May  0. 1892. 

J.  G.    L. 

SEBASTE.     See  Samahia. 

SEBASTUS  :  The  port  of  C.erahea  on  the  .Med- 
ileri'aiK-iu   Sea.     Ca'sarea  itself,  which  Herod  had 
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iiiiule  an  iiiiiiortant  seaport,  received  its  name  in 
lionor  nf  Julius  C'oesar.  while  the  harbor  proper 
was  calleil  "Sebastus"  as  a  tribute  to  the  Emperor 
Augustus  (Greek,  Sf.lnirroc;  Josephus.  "Ant,".\vii. 
5,  S  1;  "'fw.  "B.  J."  i.  31,  S  3):  the  inscription 
"Casareaat  the  Port  of  Sebastus'"  appears  on  the 
coins  of  Nero.  The  citj-  is  called  also  simply  Kai- 
aapeia  lle,iai7Tii  ;  Init  the  name  "  Sebastus  "  is  never 
found  as  the  designation  of  an  independent  city. 
Consequently  the  plirase  Kainapeic  Km  ^i jiaori/vni 
("Ant."  .\ix.  9,  §  1)  does  not  denote  "the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ca'sarea  and  Sebastus,"  as  Griitz  ("Gesch." 
4th  ed..  iii.  3o3)  assumed,  but  the  civil  population 
of  Ca'sarea  and  the  military  troops,  which  latter 
were  called  "Sebasteni." 
G.  S.  Kr. 

SECCHI,  PABLO  MARINI :  Italian  Cliristian 
merchant ;  lived  at  Komr  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  made  a  wager  with  a  Jew,  Samson  Ceueda,  that 
Santo  Domingo  would  be  conquered.  The  terms  of 
the  wager  were  that  in  the  event  of  Ceneda  losing 
he  was  to  give  Secchi  a  pound  of  his  flesh.  If 
Secchi  lost,  he  was  to  pay  the  Jew  1.000  scudi.  Tlie 
Jew  lost  the  wager;  and  Secchi  insisted  upon  the 
jiayment  of  the  penalty.  The  affair  came  to  the 
ears  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  wlio  inflicted  a  punishment 
on  both  parties  for  having  entered  uponsucha  wager. 
The  incident  has  been  treated  by  Shakespeare  in 
his  drama  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  iu  which, 
however,  the  characters  are  inverted.  But  see 
Shvi.ock. 

BlBLinon.iniv:  Gratz,  fJcfo/i.  x.  14.5;  Vogelsteln  and  Rieijer, 
GeficJi.  dir  Judt:n  in  Ri/m^  ii.  177. 
s.  I.  Br. 

SECOND    DAY    OF  FESTIVALS  (Hebrew, 

nvi^J  b-C  'JL"  mo  DV):  Day  added  by  the  Rabbis 
to  all  holy  days  except  Yom  Kippur.  Jews  living 
at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem  were  informed  by  mes- 
sengers of  the  day  on  which  the  New  Moon  ("  Rosh 
Hodesh ")  had  been  announced  by  the  bet  din. 
These  messengers  would  set  out  on  the  first  day  of 
the  mouths  of  Nisan.  Ab,  Elul,  Kislew,  and  Adar, 
and  on  the  second  of  Tishri  (the  first  da)'  being  holy, 
travel  thereon  was  interdicted),  and  would  rest  on 
the  Sabbath  an<lon  Yom  Kippur;  hence  the_v  did  not 
travel  as  far  in  Tishri  as  in  the  other  months.  The 
Jews  living  in  the  Diaspora,  not  knowing  exactly 
on  what  day  the  New  Jloon  would  bo  announced, 
might  easily  have  supposed  a  full  month  ("male," 

i.e.,  one  of  thirty  days)  to  be  "de- 
History,      fective"   (baser,   i.e.,  of   twenty-nine 

days),  and  thus  have  observed  a  festi- 
val a  day  too  soon  (e.ff.,  might  have  eaten  leavened 
food  on  the  21st  of  Nisan),  or  they  might  have 
erred  the  other  way,  and  begun  tlie  Passover  a  day 
too  late.  By  observing  two  days  for  every  festival 
this  was  obviated.  At  places  which  the  messengers 
were  able  to  reach  in  time,  this  precaution  was  of 
course  tinnecessary.  Since,  however,  there  were 
places  which  the  messengers  reached  in  time  during 
Nisan,  but  not  in  Tishri,  there  would  naturally  be  a 
zone  wherein  Passover  might  be  observed  seven  days 
and  Tabernacles  nine.  To  obviate  this  inconsistency, 
all  places  in  which  the  Tishri  messengers  did  not 
arrive  in  time  observed  each  of  the  festivals,  even 
the  Feast  of  Weeks,  on  an  additional  dav. 


When,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
common  era.  Rabbi  Hillel  fixed  the  method  of  calcu- 
lating the  calendar,  and  the  exact  date  of  festivals 
was  no  longer  in  doubt,  the  celebration  of  the  second 
day  was  by  some  rabbis  deemed  unnecessary.  The 
Palestinian  authorities,  although  in  a  similar  ease  it 
had  once  been  decided  that  abstention  from  work 
on  two  successive  days  should  be  avoided  (R.  H. 
23a),  sent  word  to  the  teachers  in  Babylonia  as  fol- 
lows: "Guard  the  custotn  you  have  fnjm  your 
fathers.  At  .some  time  the  government  nnght  de- 
cree laws  that  would  lead  to  confusion."  Therefore, 
outside  a  certain  district,  every  festival  except  Yom 
Kippur  was  ol)served  on  two  days,  until  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  conditions  changed  and  the 
custom  proved  a  great  hardship.  The  fathers  of 
the  Reform  movement  in  Germany  considered  this 
observance  of  a  second  day  an  unauthorized  innova- 
tion by  the  Rabbis,  unwarranted  in  Biblical  law, 
and,  liaving  outlived  its  raison  d'etre,  a  hardship 
unbearable  to  the  majority.  Accordingly  at  the 
conference  held  at  Breslau  in  1846  it  was  resolved 
that  congregations  were  justified  in  abolishing  the 
second  days  of  festivals,  excejit  the  second  day  of 
Rosh  haShanah.  To  avoid  dissensions,  however, 
it  was  further  resolved  that  the  wishes  of  even  a 
small  minority  for  the  retention  of  these  days  should 
be  respected  as  far  as  services  in  the  synagogue  were 
concerned  ;  but  the  prohibition  of  work  was  definitely 
annulled  ("Protokolle  der  Dritten  Rabbinerver- 
samndung  zu  Breslau."  p.  312). 

Tile  second  day  of  Rosh  ha-Shanah  was  retained 
by  the  conference  iu  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
ob.served  in  Palestine  (where  every  other  festival  is 
kept  but  one  day)  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  labor  being  performed  on  the  festival  day  itself. 
This  latter  contingency  might  arise  when  tlie  new- 
mouth  was  announced  to  begin  on  the 
New- Year,  very  day  after  the  ol)S(rvation  of  the 
new  moon,  which  woidd  render  such 
day  a  festival.  Thus  Rosh  h:i-Shanah  might  have 
been  even  in  Jerusalem  and  at  Jabneh  (Janmia)  cele- 
brated on  two  successive  days.  This  maj-  have  hap- 
pened only  rarely;  but  whether  the  statement  of  R. 
Hinena  b.  Kahana  (R.  H.  19b).  that  it  had  never  oc- 
curred since  tlie  time  of  Ezra,  and  that  therefore  the 
case  was  purely  theoretical,  is  true  or  an  exaggera- 
tion, can  not  now  be  determined.  At  anj-  rate  the 
fact  that  Rosh  ha-Shanah  may  have  at  times  been  so 
observed  in  Palestine  gives  to  the  second  day  its  ex- 
ceptional character.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  second 
and  not  the  first  day  ought  to  have  been  made  the 
starting-point  for  the  festivals  in  Tishri.  R.  Ephra- 
im  of  Bonn  (c  1150)  declares  that  the  Jews  of  Pal- 
estine ought  to  observe  the  New-Year  on  one  day 
only;  and  R.  Zerahiah  in  his  "Ha-Ma'or"  holds  that 
such  had  indeed  been  the  custom  there,  and  that  the 
second  day's  observance  was  an  innovation  intro- 
duced by  rabbis  from  Provence,  under  the  influence 
of  R.  Isaac  Alfasi. 

Besides  the  above-noted  inconsistency,  that  the 
second  day  of  New-Year,  if  it  ever  existed,  would 
have  been  the  real  beginning  of  the  year,  there  are 
others.  That  a  double  Day  of  Atoneiuent  could 
never  be  enforced  was  evident,  and  therefore  it  never 
was  introduced,  accordins  to  R.  Hinena's  statement 
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tliiit  Elul  never  had  more  tliau  tweiityuine  days. 
This  should  make  the  observance  of  the  second  day  of 
Taliernacles  and  itseonehiding  festival  unnecessary. 
Jloreover,  if  an  error  liad  been  made,  and  the  day 

observed  as  the  tirsl  of  Tabernacles 

Inconsist-    was  in  reality  only  the  14th  of  Tishri. 

encies.        then    the  day  observed    as   Sheniini 

'Azerct  was  rather  the  seventh  day 
of  Tabernacles,  or  Ilosha'na  Rabbah.  As  lessons 
from  the  Pentateuch  (and  in  the  Ashkeuazic  rite  in 
the  Musaf  prayer  also)  the  order  of  the  sacrifices,  as 
contained  in  Num.  x.wiii.  and  xxi.x.,  is  road  ;  during 
Hoi  ha-Mo'ed  the  order  for  two  days  ("sefeka  de- 
yonia  ")  is  read,  it  being  either  the  third  or  the  fourth 
day  of  the  festival,  according  to  whether  the  second 
or  the  lirst  daj'  was  correct.  To  render  all  these 
inconsistencies  less  glaring  it  was  decided  that  no 
doubt  should  be  east  on  the  second  and  eighth  days  ; 
that  the  seventh  day  should  beob.servedas  Ilosha'na 
Rabbah  :  that  the  eighth  day,  as  far  as  the  ritual  and 
cessation  from  work  were  concerned,  should  be  the 
Feast  of  'Azeret;  that  in  order  to  meet  the  doubt 
existing  as  to  the  actual  day,  meals  (or  at  least  some 
food)  should  be  eaten  on  that  day  in  the  "  sukkah  "  ; 
and  that  the  ninth,  or  the  second  day  of  the  festival, 
should  be  devoted  to  and  set  apart  for  Simhat  Torah. 
A  similar  inconsistency  occurs  at  Passover.  Ac- 
cording to  rabbinical  law  the  counting  of  the  'Omeu 
begins  on  the  day  after  the  first  festival  day.  If 
the  second  day  of  Passover  is  the  first  day  in 
'Omer,  it  is  semiholy  only,  and  there  would  be  a 
doubt  as  to  the  day  until  the  Feast  of  Weeks.  More- 
over, since  during  the  early  times,  even  when  an- 
nouncing messengers  were  sent,  the  exact  date  of 
Passover  must  sooner  or  later  liave  been  definitely 
known,  there  would  .seem  to  have  been  no  necessity 
for  extending  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (which  is  deter- 
mined not  by  date,  but  by  Passover)  another  day. 
It  is  therefore  analogy  rather  tlian  consistency  that 
sanctifies  the  second  day  of  Shabu'ot  and  the  eighth 
day  of  Passover.  For  the  'Omer,  the  second  day  of 
Passover,  although  it  was  deemed  sacred,  is  the  rec- 
ognized beginning. 

The  Habbis,  having  ordained  the  ob.scrvance  of 
the  second  day  of  fc'stivals,  legislated  fully  for  it; 

and  although  .since  the  fixation  of  the 
Laws.        calendar  the  observance  of  this  day 

has  become  a  custom  rather  than  a 
legal  necessity,  yet  as  the  custom  has  remained  the 
provisions  of  the  former  laws  have  also  retained 
their  validity.  The  .second  day  of  the  festivals  is, 
according  to  rabbinical  law,  to  be  observed  with  all 
the  sanctity  appertaining  to  the  first.  However,  in 
the  case  of  a  corpse  awaiting  burial,  the  Rabbis  have 
considered  the  second  as  a  work-day.  even  permit- 
ting the  cutting  of  tin;  shroud  and  the  plucking  of 
the  myrtle  with  which  the  coHin  was  decked;  and 
this  rule  applies  even  to  the  second  day  of  the  New- 
Year.  The  custom  of  the  Ashkenazic  Jews  was, 
however,  to  have  the  coflin,  shroud,  etc.,  prepared 
by  non-Jews  wherever  po.ssiblc,  leaving  to  Jews 
only  the  transportation  to  the  grave  and  the  inter- 
ment. The  rending  of  the  garment,  the  rounding 
of  the  top  of  the  grave,  and  .similar  unnecessary 
labor,  were  omitted  on  that  day.  Nahraanides  and 
his  successors  forbade  all  not  directly  employed  at 


the  interment,  even  the  mourners,  to  ride  to  the 
cemetery.  Still-born  children  are  not  buried  by 
Jews  on  the  second  day  of  the  festival. 

Nothing  must  be  specially  cooked  on  the  first  day 
for  the  second,  and  nothing  on  the  second  for  the 
day  following.  An  egg  laid  on  the  first  day,  or 
fruit  that  has  fallen  from  a  tree,  or  has  been 
plucked  by  non-Jews,  or  has  been  brought  from  a 
distance  greater  than  a  Sabbath-day's  journey  by 
non-Jews  on  the  first  day,  may  be  eaten  or  prepared 
on  the  second  day.  To  this  rule,  however,  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  New-Year  is  the  exception,  as  the 
two  days  of  Rosh  ha-Shanah  are  legally  considered 
as  forming  but  one  day.  If  the  second  day  is  Fri- 
day or  Sabbath,  the  "tiling  prepared"  (see  above) 
on  Friday  may  not  be  used  on  the  Sabbath ;  and 
food  "  prepared  "  on  the  first  day  of  the  festival,  if 
on  Thursday,  may  not  be  used  till  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Sabbath.  As  to  the  preparation  of 
food  for  the  Sabbath  immediately  following  the 
second  day  of  festivals  see  Bez.\ii;  Talmud. 

Bibmography:  B.H.i.3:  Be2«)i,4a,«a;  Hag.S:  Malmonldes, 
Yml.  Shchitot  Yum-Toh.t.'-^i^-M;  ib. Ii:iddU!<li  hii-H:>ilr.ili, 
V.  h-Vi;  Aslierl  on  Jicitih.  1.  4;  Shullian  'Aruh.  (irali  Hdy- 
i/im,  4!«i.  .Wti.  ri«5,  (iWi ;  ill.  Yureh  Dc'iih.  :.'ii».  luteresting 
ulsn  is  an  i-.xchuii(j:e  i)f  letters  between  the  rabbinate  of  Man- 
illa and  fliilihi  Leopolil  Stein,  printed  in  IsraclUische  Volks- 
Mu€r,  ISTA.  pp.  fill,  lUf. 
K.  W.    Wl. 

SECOND  TEMPLE,  THE.     See  Temple. 

SECTS.     See  Dositiieus;   Essenes;  Falashab; 
PiiAKisEKs:  Saddixees;  Samaritans. 
SECURITY.     See  Suretyship. 

SEDBON,  JOSEPH :  Rabbinical  and  cabalistic 

author  of  Tunis  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  composed  a  cabalistic  treatise  entitled 
"  Ahabat  Adonai,"  designed  as  a  commentaiy  on  the 
"  Iilra  Zuta."  This  work,  although  written  in  1778, 
was  not  published  until  1871,  when,  through  the 
exertions  of  certain  natives  of  Tunis,  it  was  printed 
ut  Leghorn. 

Bnii.ior,RAPiiv :  Cazts,  Nates  Bihluiyraphiques,  pp.  302-304. 
K.  M.  Fr. 

SEDECHIAS.     See  Zedekiah. 

SEDER  :  The  term  used  by  the  Ashkenazic  Jews 
to  denote  the  home  service  on  the  first  night  of  the 
Pas.sover,  which,  by  those  who  kee)!  the  second  day 
of  the  festivals,  is  repeated  on  the  second  night. 
The  Sephardic  Jews  call  this  service  the  "Hag- 
gadali  "  (story);  and  the  little  book  which  is  read 
on  the  occasion  is  likewise  known  to  all  .Jews  as 
the  "Ilaggadah,"  more  fully  as  "Haggadah  shel 
Pesal.i "  (Story  for  the  Passover).  The  original 
Passover  service,  as  enjoined  in  Ex.  xii.  1  et  seq., 
contemplates  an  ordinary  meal  of  the  household, 
in  wliicth  man  and  wife,  parents  and  cliililren, 
participate.  The  historical  books  of  Scripture  do 
not  record  how  and  where  the  Passover  lamb  was 
eaten  during  the  many  centuries  before  the  reform 
of  King  Josiah,  referred  to  in  II  Kings  xxiii. ;  it  is 
related  only  that  during  all  tliat  long  period  the 
Passover  was  not  celebrated  according  to  the  laws 
laid  down  in  the  Torah.  In  the  days  of  the  Sec- 
ond Temple,  when  these  laws  w'ere  observed  liter- 
ally, the  supper  of  the  Passover  night  must  have 
lost  much  of  its  character  as  a  family  festival;  for 
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only  the  men  were  bidden  to  attend  at  the  cliosen 
phicc:   and  the  Passover  lamb  might  not  be  killed 
elsewhere    (Dent.    xvi.   5-6).      Thus, 
Passover     only  those  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  could 
at  enjoy  the  nation's  birthday  as  a  family 

Jerusalem,  festival.  There  is  no  information  as 
to  bow  the  night  was  celebrated  dur- 
ing Temple  times  by  the  Jews  outside  the  Holy 
Land,  who  did  not  "go  up  to  the  feast."  The  de- 
struction of  the  Temple,  while  reducing  the  Pass- 
over-night service  into  little  more  than  a  survival 
or  memorial  of  its  old  self,  again  brought  husbands, 
wives,  and  children  together  around  the  same  table, 
and  thus  enabled  the  father  to  comply  more  closely 
with  the  Scriptural 
command;  "Thou 
Shalt  tell  thy  son  on 
that  day." 

Before  the  schools 
of  Ilillel  and  Sliam- 
mai  arose  in  the  days 
of  King  Herod,  a 
service  of  thanks, 
of  which  the  six 
"psalms  of  praise  " 
(Ps.  cxiii.  -  cxviii.) 
formed  the  nucleus, 
had  already  clustered 
around  the  meal  of 
the  Passover  night; 
of  this  meal  the 
roasted  lamlj,  un- 
leaveneil  bread,  and 
bitter  herljs  were  nec- 
essary elements  (Ex. 
I..:;  Num.  ix.  11). 
The  service  began 
with  the  .sanctilica- 
tiou  of  the  day  as  at 
other  festivals,  hence 
with  a  cup  of  wine 
(see  KiDursii);  an- 
other cup  followed 
the  after-stipper 
grace  as  on  other  fes- 
tive occasions.  But  to 

mark  the  evening  as  the  most  joyous  in  the  year,  two 
other  cups  were  added;  one  after  the  " storv  "  and 
before  the  meal,  and  one  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  service.  The  Mishnah  says  (Pes.  x.  1)  that 
even  the  poorest  man  in  Israel  should  not  drink  less 
than  four  cups  of  wine  on  this  occasion,  this  num- 
ber being  justitied  by  the  four  words  employed  in 
Ex.  vi.  6^7  for  the  delivery  of  Israel  from  Egypt. 

Both  in  the  arrangement  of  the  table  and  in  the 
psalms,  benedictions,  and  other  recited  matter  the 
Seder  of  the  present  day  agrees  substantially  with 
the  pro.gramlaid  down  in  the  Mishiudi.     Three  thick 
unleavened   cakes,    wrapped   in   napkins,    are   laid 
upon  the  Seder  dish  ;  parsley  and  a  bowl  of  salt  water 
are  placed  next,  to  represent  the  hys- 
The  Seder    sop   and   blood    of    the  Passover  of 
Table.        Egypt;  further,  watercress  or  horse- 
radish-tops, toserveasliitter  herbs,  and 
a  mixture  of  nuts  and  apples,  to  Imitate  the  clay 
which  the  Israelites  worked  into  bricks ;  also  slices  of 


Seder. 

(From  A  iu<r(iieval  maauAcript  in  th,^  Britljb  Museum.) 


horseradish.  A  roasted  bone  as  a  memorial  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  a  roasted  egg  in  memory  of  the  free- 
will oiTeriug  of  the  feast,  and  jugs  or  bottles  of 
wine,  with  a  glass  or  silver  cup  for  each  member 
of  the  family  and  each  guest,  likewise  are  placed  on 
the  table.  It  is  customary  to  fill  an  extra  cup  for 
the  prophet  Ei.i.iAii.  Kiddush  is  recited  first,  as  at 
other  festivals;  then  the  master  of  the  house  (as 
priest  of  the  occasion),  having  washed  his  hands, 
dips  the  parsley  in  the  water,  and,  with  the  short 
prayer  of  thanks  usual  before  partaking  of  a  veg- 
etable, hands  some  of  it  to  those  around  him.  He 
then  breaksolf  one-half  of  the  middle  cake,  which  is 
laid  aside  for  Akikomex,  to  be  distributed  and  eaten 

at  the  end  of  the  sup- 
j^  .iijiiin-^Mi        per.     Then  all  stand 

*"'  {?^^y  and  lift  up  the  Seder 
dish,  chanting  slowly 
in  Aramaic:  "This is 
the  bread  of  affliction 
which  our  fathers  ate 
in  Egypt:  whocveris 
hungry  come  and  eat : 
whoever  is  in  need 
celebrate  Passover 
with  us,"  etc.  There- 
upon the  youngest 
child  at  the  table 
asks:  "  Whj-  is  this 
ni.:;ht  different  from 
other  nights?"  etc., 
referring  to  the  ab- 
sence of  leavened 
bread,  to  the  bitter 
herbs,  and  to  the 
prejiarations  for  dip- 
ping. In  the  days  of 
the  Temple,  and  for 
.some  time  after  its 
downfall,  there  was 
also  a  question, 
"Why  is  the  meat 
all  roasted,  and  none 
sodden  or  broiled?" 
for  this  no  longer 
appropriate  question 
another  was  substituted,  now  also  obsolete :  "  Why 
do  all  of  us  '  lean  around  '  V  "  in  allusion  to  the  Ro- 
man custom  at  banquets — which  became  current 
among  the  Jews — of  reclining  on  couches  around  the 
festive  board.  The  father  or  master  of  the  house  then 
answers:  "  We  were  slaves  to  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  and 
the  Lord  delivered  us  thence,  "etc.  This  question  and 
its  answer  are  meant  as  a  literal  compliance  with  the 
Biblical  command,  found  thrice  in  Exodus  and  once 
in  Deuteronomy,  that  the  father  shall  take  occasion 
at  the  Passover  ceremonies  to  tell  his  children  of  the 
wonderful  delivery  from  Egypt. 

A  number  of  detached  passages  in  the  language 
of  the  Mishnah — all  referring  in  some  way  to  the 
Exodus— follow,  introducing  Bible  verses  or  com- 
menting upon  them,  and  "  beginning  with  reproach 
and  ending  with  praise,"  e.g.,  the  verses  from  Joshua 
xxiv.  declaring  that  before  Abraham  men  were  all 
Idolaters,  but  that  he  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  were 
chosen.     The  longest  of  these  passages  is  a  running 
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(la  the  pgaoeasioD  of  LioDel  de  Rothschild,  Locdon.) 


Silver  Ewer  and  Basin  Used  at  the  Seder. 

(la  ihe  poa&casiuu  of  Dr.  HermaDD  Adier,  Loodoo.) 
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comment  on  Dent.  xxvi.  5:  "A  wandering  Syrian  [A. 
V.  "ft  Syrian  ready  to  perish  "]  was  my  father,"  etc., 
almost  every  word  of  which  is  illustrated  by  a  verse 
from  some  book  of  Scripture;  the  comment  cloeinf^ 
with  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  last  i^—amHiW— ••^vav^^giBB— • 
words  {ib.    verse  l^i^,^lU^mmmma^^mmtmiJk 

8),  "with  a 
mighty  liand 
and  witlian  out- 
stretched arm, 
and  with  great 
terribleness. 
witli  signs  and 
with  wonders," 
refer  to  the  Ten 
Plagues.  F'lir- 
t h c r  o n  it  is 
stated  that  none 
has  done  his 
duty  on  that 
night  until  he 
has  given  voice 
to  the  three 
■words  "  pesah  " 
(paschal  lamb), 
"mazzah"  (un- 
leavened bread), 
and  "  maror" 
(bitter  herb).  A 
more  imiiortant 

remark  follows,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  dut)'  of 
every  Israelite  to  feel  as  if  he  personally  had  been 
delivered  from  Egypt.  Then  two  of  the  "  psalms 
of  praise  "  (Ps.  c.\iil.-cxiv.)  are  read,  in  accordance 


bedt-r 

(From  the  Sarajevo  Hag^dah  of  the  fourteeoth  centory.) 


Seder  Dish  and  Device  lor  HoldiUK  tlic  Tliiee  Ma^zot 

(Id  the  possessiOD  of  Dr.  HermaDD  Adler,  Loudon.) 

■with  the  teaching  of  Hillel's  school;  while  Sham- 
mai's  school  read  only  one  of  these  before  supper. 
A  benediction  follows,  in  which  the  restoration  of 
the  Pa.ssover  sacrifice  is  jiraycd  for.  A  second  cup 
of  wine  is  drunk ;  and  with  this  the  first  part  of  the 


Seder  ends,   all   present   washing   their   hands  for 
supper. 

This  meal  is  begun  by  handing  around  morsels  of 
tbr>  lir«t  anil  third  rakes,  giving  thanks  first  to  Ilira 

"  who  brought 
forth  bread  from 
the  earth."  and 
then  to  Him 
"who  sanctified 
us  by  the  com- 
m and  to  eat 
mazzah."  The 
bitter  herb, 
dipped  in  the 
imitation  clay,  is 
eaten  next,  with 
thanks  for  the 
duty  of  eating 
bitter  herbs;  and 
then  horserad- 
ish-slices are 
made  into  saud- 
w  i  c  h  e  s  with 
parts  of  the 
middle  cake, 
in  memory  of 
Hillel's  action  in 
Temple  times, 
w hen  he  ate 
pieces  of  pas- 
chal lamb  liter- 
all}'  "upon"  unleavened  cake  and  bitter  herbs. 

The  real  meal  then  begins,  its  last  morsels  being 
broken  from  the  alikomen.  Then  follows  the  grace 
after  meals  with  the  insertion  for  the  festival ;  and 
afterward  the  third  cup  is  drunk.  This  grace,  the 
remaining  four  p.salnis  of  prai.se  (Ps.  cxv.-cxviii.), 
the  so-called  "Great  Ilallel  "  (Ps.  cxxxvii.)  with  its 
recurring  burden  "Ki  le'olam  hasdo "  (His  mercy 
cndureth  forever),  XisiiM.\T,  and  the  words  of  thanks 
atter  ■n'iue  make  up  the  second  part  of  the  Seder. 

Such  was  the  order  of  exercises  as  far  back  as 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  But  as  he  "  who 
talked  the  most  of  the  departure  from  Egypt "  was 
always  deemed  most  worthy  of  praise,  a  few  addi- 
tions were  made  in  various  countries  at  different 
times.  Thus,  the  Jews  of  Yemen  still  insert  in  the 
kiddush  on  this  night,  after  the  words  "  who  has 
chosen  us  above  every  people."  a  piec;/  of  rather 
grotesque  self-praise,  such  as  "  He  called  tis  a  com- 
munity of  .saints,  a  precious  vineyard,  a  pleasant 
plantation;  compared  to  the  host  of  heaven  and  set 
like  stars  in  the  firmament."  Such  passages  were 
at  one  time  recited  in  other  countries  also.  Many  of 
the  Jews  in  Mohammedan  countries  have  in  their 
service-books  legendary  comments  upon  the  Hag- 
gadah,  mainly  in  Arabic,  which  the  father  reads  by 
■way  of  explanation  and  elaboration  of  the  text. 
The  Sephardic  Jews  in  Turkey  recite  in  .Spanish 
some  legends  about  the  Exodus,  not  found  in  the 
Haggadah.  The  German  and  Polish  Jews  add  five 
poetic  pieces  at  the  end  of  the  exercises:  one  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  alphabet,  with  the  burden, 
"  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  night  "  (referring  to 
events  in  the  past,  or  foretold  in  prophecy,  which 
happened  at  that  hour);  another,  an  indescribable 
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jiujrle  ("'Ki  )o  Na'eli")  before  the  last  cup.  In 
Germany  two  other  pieces  were  added  which  from 
old  German  nurserj-  songs  had  tirst  become  festal 
songs  and  then  were  invested  with  a  higher  signiti- 
cance  as  if  tin  y  typified  specific  Jewish  ideas.  See 
Ei.iAU  Mi  Yiidea'  and  Had  Gadya. 

BiBLiOGRAPiTY  :  Pf*.  X.;  MiiiiTKinicii's,  17k'.  Haracj,  vll. -Till.; 
Caro.  Shtdluui  'Aruk.  (irah  Hmmim.  4T2-4H* :  Litulerbarb. 
Miiihah  HadnKhuh.  Drobobicz,  IsaJ;  Friedniann,  Ikiit  FrM- 
hucli  Hawiadah,  Vienna,  189.5;  L.  N.  Dviahiiz.  J euish  Srrv- 
iccK  in  S)/iia(;o(/iic  and  Home,  pp.  3o6-:367,  Philailelphia, 
1898. 

A.  L.  N.  D. 

SEDER    'OLAM   E.ABBAH :     Earliest    post- 
e.Nilic  chronicle  preserved  in  the  Hebrew  language. 


icle  is  complete  only  u])  to  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great;  the  period  from  Alexander  to  Hadrian 
occupies  a  very  small  portion  of  tlie  work — the  end 
of  the  thirtieth  chapter.  It  may  be  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  originally  the  "Seder  'Olam"  was  more 
extensive,  and  that  it  consisted  of  two  parts,  the 
second  of  wliich,  dealing  with  the  post-Alexandrian 
period,  has  been  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
fragment  that  was  added  by  the  copyists  to  the  first 
part.  JIauy  passages  quoted  in  the  Talmud  are 
missing  in  the  present  edition  of  the  "Seder  'Olam." 
The  author  probably  designed  the  work  for  calen- 
drical  purposes,  to  determine  the  era  of  the  Creation  ; 
his  system,  adopted  as  early  as  the  third  century 


Seder. 

(Froni  a  Bev«DteeDth.cei)tur_v  H&^adxb.) 


In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  this  chronicle  is  several 
times  referred  to  simpl  v  as  the  "  Seder  'Olam  "  (Shab. 
t'8a;  Yeb.  83b;  Xazir"5a;  Meg.  lib;  'Ab.  Zarah  8b; 
^icldah  4(ib),  audit  is  quoted  as  such  by  the  more  an- 
cient Biblical  commentators,  including  Rashi.     But 

with  the  twelfth  century  it  began  to  be 
Title  and  designated  as  "Seder 'Olaiu  Kabbah,"' 
Divisions,    to  distinguish  it  from  a  later,  smaller 

chronicle,  ".Seder  'Olam  Zuta  "  ;  it 
was  first  so  designated  by  Abraham  ibu  Yarhi  ("  Ha- 
Mar.hig,"  p.  2a,  Berlin.  185,5).  In  its  present  form 
the  work  consists  of  thirty  chapters,  each  ten  chap- 
ters foruiing  a  section,  or  "gate."  It  is  a  chronolog- 
ical record,  extending  from  Adam  to  the  revolt  of 
Bar  Kokba,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian;  but  the  chron- 


(see  Et5a),  is  still  followed.  Adhering  closely  to 
the  Bible  texts,  he  endeavored  not  only  to  elucidate 
many  passages,  but  also  to  determine  certain  dales 

which  are  not  indicated  in  the  Bible, 

Object  of     hut  which   may   be   inferred  by  cal- 

Work.        culation.     In   many  cases,    however. 

he  gave  the  dates  according  to  tradi- 
tion, and  inserted,  besides,  the  sjjyings  and  halakot 
of  preceding  rabbis  and  of  his  contemporaries.  In 
discussing  Biblical  chronology  he  followed  three 
principles:  (1)  to  assume  that  the  intention  of  the 
Biblical  redactor  was,  wherever  possible,  to  give 
exact  dates:  (2)  to  assign  to  each  of  a  series  of  events 
the  shortest  possible  duration  of  time,  where  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  secure  agreement  with  the  Biblical 
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text;  and  (3)  to  adopt  the  lesser  of  two  possible 
numbers.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  these  principles  are  applied. 
The  confusion  of  languages  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  days  of  Heleg  (Gen.  x.  2.5).  The  author 
(•(iiicludes  that  the  tirst  year  of  Peleg's  life  can  not 
be  meant,  as  at  the  time  of  the  confusion  Peleg  had 
a  younger  brother,  Joktan,  and  the  latter  had  sev- 
eral children;  nor  could  it  have  occurred  during 
the*iniddle  years  of  his  life,  for  Peleg  lived  239 
years,  and  the  designation  "middle  years"  is  not 
an  exact  one  (Gen.  xi.  18-19);  had  the  redactor  in- 
tended to  iiKlicate  only  a  general  period,  he  would 
have  used  the  phrase  "in  the  days  of  Peleg  and 
Joktan."  The  Bible  must  therefore  mean  that  the 
confusion  of  languages  took  place  in  the  last  year 
of  Peleg's  life,  and  by  comparing  the  dales  of  the 
previous  generations,  the  author  concluded  that  it 
occurred  340  years  after  the  Flood,  or  1.996  years 
after  the  creation  of  the  world. 

After  dealing,  in  the  first  ten  chapters,  with  the 
chronology  of  the  period  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  death  of  Moses,  the  writer  proceeds  to 
determine  the  dates  of  the  events  which  occurred 
after  the  Israelites,  led  by  Joshua,  entered  the  Holy 
Land.  Here  Biblical  chronology  presents  many  dif- 
ficulties, dates  not  being  clearly  given  :  and  in  many 
cases  the  "Seder  'Olam  "  was  used  by  the  later  Bib- 
lical commentators  as  a  basis  of  exegesis.  Thus,  it 
is  known  that  from  the  entry  of  the  Israelites  into 
the  Holy  Land  to  the  time  of  Jephthah  a  period  of 
300  years  elapsed  (Judges  xi.  26).  By  computing 
the  life  periods  of  the  Judges  and  assuming  that 
Jephthah  .sent  his  message,  in  which  he  alluded  to 
the  300  years,  in  the  second  j'car  of  his  rulership, 
the  writer  concluded  that  the  reign  of  Joshua 
lasted  twenty -eight  yeais.  It  may 
Examples  be  added  that  he  placed  the  making 
of  Method,  of  the  image  for  Jlicah  {ih.  xvii.  1  H 
seq.)  and  the  destruction  of  nearly  the 
whole  tribe  of  Benjamin  in  consequence  of  the 
wrong  done  to  the  Levite  and  his  concubine  in  Gib- 
eah  (ih.  xix.  1  et  seq.)  in  the  time  of  Othniel. 

It  is  further  stated  that  Solomon  began  to  build 
the  Temple  in  the  fourth  j'earof  his  reign,  480  years 
after  the  Exodus  (I  Kings  vi.  1).  that  is,  440  years 
after  the  Israelites  entered  the  Holy  Land.  Thus 
there  was  a  period  of  140  years  from  the  second  year 
of  Jephthah  to  the  building  of  the  Temple.  The 
author  of  the  "Seder  'Olam"  concluded  that  the 
forty  years  during  which  the  Israelites  were  harassed 
by  the  Philistines  (Judges  xiii.  1)  did  not  begin  after 
the  death  of  Abdon,  as  it  would  seem,  but  after  that 
of  Jephthah,  and  terminated  with  the  death  of  Sam- 
son. Consequently  there  was  a  period  of  eighty- 
three  years  from  the  second  year  of  Jephthah  to  the 
death  of  Eli,  who  ruled  forty  years  (I  Sam.  iv.  18), 
the  last  year  of  Samson  being  the  first  of  Eli's  judge- 
ship. At  that  time  the  Tabernacle  was  removed  from 
Shiloh,  whither  it  had  been  transferred  from  Gilgal, 
where  it  had  been  for  fourteen  years  under  Joshua: 
consequently  it  remained  at  Shiloh  for  a  period  of 
309  years,  standing  all  that  time  on  a  stone  founda- 
tion. It  isalso  to  be  concluded  that  Samuel  judged 
Israel  for  eleven  j-ears,  which  with  the  two  years  of 
Saul  {ib.  xiii.  2),  the  forty  of  David's  reign  (I  Kings 


ii.  11),  and  the  four  of  Solomon's  reign,  make  fifty- 
seven  years,  during  which  the  Tabernacle  was  first 
at  Nob,  then  at  Gibeon.  The  chnmology  of  the 
Kings  was  more  difficult,  as  there  were  dilfercnces 
to  reconcile  between  the  books  of  Kings  and  of 
Chronicles.  Here  especially  the  author  applied  the 
liiincipic  of  "fragments  of  years"  ("shanim  meku^- 
ta'ot"),  by  which  he  regarded  the  remainder  of  the 
last  year  of  any  king's  reign  as  identical  with  the 
first  yearof  his  successor's.  In  the  twentieth  chapter, 
which  closes  the  second  part  ("  Baba  Jlezia"),  the 
author  deals  with  the  forty-eight  prophets  that  nour- 
ished in  the  land  of  Israel.  Beginning  with  Joshua, 
the  author  reviews  the  whole  prophetic  period 
which  terminated  with  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  .Mal- 
achi,  eluci<latingaslie  proceeds  many  obscure  points. 
Thus,  the  prophet  mentioned  in  Judges  vi.  8  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  "  Seder  'Olam,"  Phinehas ,  and  the  man 
of  God  that  came  to  Eli  (I  Sam.  ii.  27)  was  Elkanah. 

The  prophecy  of  Obadiah  occurred  in  the  time  of 
Ama/.iah,  King  of  Judah  (comp.,  however,  Yalk., 
Obad.).  and  tho.se  of  Joel,  Nalium,  and  HabakkuU  in 
the  reign  of  Mana.s.seh.  After  devoting  the  twenty- 
first  chapter  to  the  prophets  that  lived  before  the 
conquest  of  the  land,  to  the  seven  iirophetesses,  and 
to  the  seven  prophets  of  the  Gentiles,  the  author 
resumes  the  chronology  of  the  Kings.  He  continues 
it  to  the  end  of  ch.  xxvii.,  where  he  reaches  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple,  which,  according  to  his 
computation,  occurred  afterit  had  existed  410  years, 
or  3,338  years  after  the  creation  of  the  world.  Then 
follow  the  seventy  years  of  the  Captivity  and  the  420 
years  of  the  Second  Temple,  which  was  destroyed, 
as  may  be  seen,  in  the  year  3828  of  the  Creation. 

The  420  years  of  the  Second  Temple  are  divided 
into  the  following  periods:  the  domination  of  the 
Persians,  34  years;  of  the  Greeks,  180  years;  of  the 
Maccabees,  103  years;  of  the  Herods,  103  years.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  allowance,  contrary  to  his- 
torical facts,  of  only  thirty-four  years  for  thi^  Per- 
.sian  donunation  is  necessary  if  agreement  with  the 
Biblical  text  is  to  be  insisted  upon;  for  it  is  stated 
(Dan.  ix.  24)  that  the  .second  exile  was  to  take 
place  after  seventy  Sabbaths  of  years  (=  490  years). 
If  from  this  number  tlie  seventy  years  of  the  first 
Captivity  be  deducted,  and  the  beginning  of  Alex- 
ander's domination  over  Palestine  be  placed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Talmudical  evidence,  at  886  years 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple,  there 
remain  only  thirty-four  for  the  Persian  rule.  From 
the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  "Seder 'Olam."  occurred  at  the  end 
of  the  last  week  of  the  Sabbatical  year,  to  the  sup- 
pression of  Bar  Kokba's  revolt,  or  the  destruction 
of  Bethar,  was  a  period  of  (ift3'-two  years.  But  the 
text  here  is  very  confused,  and  gave  rise  to  various 
emendations  and  interpretations  (comp.  Salzer  in 
Berliner's  "Magazin,"  iv.  141  et  mq.). 

Assuming  that  this  "Seder  'Olam  "  is  the  same  as 
the  "Seder  "Olaiu  "  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  Jew- 
ish   authorities   generally  ascribe   its 

Author-      authorshij)   to   the   well-known    Tal- 

ship.         mudist  Jose  b.  Ilalafta,  on  the  strength 

of  R.  Johanau'sslatement,  "Thetanua 

of  the  '  Seder  'Olam'  was  R.  Jose"  (Yeb.  82b ;  Niddah 

46b).     Johanan's  comment  is  supported  by  the  fact 
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that  Jose  was  known  as  one  wlio  occupied  himself 
with  Jewisli  clir()nolo''y ;  further,  many  Siiyiugs  i>f 
R.  Jose's  quoted  in  the  Talmud  are  paralleled  in  the 
"Seder'Olam."  Objecting,  however,  that  the  "Seder 
'Olam  "  often  conflicts  with  opinions  of  Jose's  ex- 
pressed in  the  Talmud,  that  Jose  is  referred  to  in  it 
in  the  third  person  ("R.  Jose  said  "),  and  finally  that 
mention  is  made  in  it  of  Talmudists  that  lived  later 
than  Jose,  Ratner  ("Mabo  leha-Seder  'Olam  Kab- 
bah," Wilna,  1894)  concludes  that  Jose  was  uot  its 
author;  he  thinks  that  Jose  was  only  the  prin- 
cipal authority  of  the  "Seder  'Olam,"  and  that  Jo- 
hanan's  statement,  mentioned  above,  is  similar  to 
another  statement  made  by  him — "Any  anonymous 
opinion  in  tlie  Mishnah  belongs  to  R.  MeJr"  (Sanli. 
86a),  although  the  redactor  of  the  Mishnah  was  Ju- 
dah  I.  Ratner  further  supposes  that  R.  Johanan 
himself  compiled  the  work,  following  generally  the 
opinion  of  R.  Jose.  He  endeavors  to  prove  this 
view  by  showing  that  many  utterances  of  R.  Jo- 
hanan are  taken  from  the  "Seder  'Olam." 

Ratner's  objections,  however,  are  answered  by 
other  scholars,  who  think  that  in  the  "  Seder  'Olam  " 
Jose  preserved  the  generally  accepted  opinions,  even 
wlien  they  weie  contrary  to  his  own,  as  is  clearly 
indicated  in  ^i^iddah  {I.e.).  Besides,  this  work,  like 
all  the  works  of  the  ancient  Talnitidists,  tinderwent 
many  alterationsat  the  hands  of  the  copyists.  Very 
often,  too,  finding  that  the  utterance  of  a  later  rabbi 
agreed  with  the  "Seder  'Olam,"  the  copyists  in- 
serted the  name  of  that  rabbi.  A  careful  examina- 
tion shows  that  certain  additions  are  later  than  the 
latest  miilrashim,  and  it  may  be  that  Abraham  ibn 
Yarhi  (I.e.),  Isaac  Lattes  ("Sha'are  Ziyyon,"  p.  25), 
and  Meuahem  Meiri  (introduction  to  Abot,  p.  14), 
who  seem  to  place  the  redaction  of  the  "Seder 
'Olam  "  at  the  time  when  the  Masscktot  Derek  Erez 
Rabbali,  the  Derek  Ere?  Zuta,  the  Soferim,  and 
other  later  treatises  were  composed,  may  have  re- 
ferred to  the  work  in  its  present  form. 

Besides  directly  quoting  the  "Seder  'Olam,"  the 
Talmud  often  alludes  to  it  under  "tanya"  (=  "we 
learned"),  "tana"  (="he  learned"),  "tanu  rab- 
banan  "  (="our  teachers  learned"),  "amar  mar" 
(=  "the  teacher  said  "):  often  the  sentences  following 
these  phrases  are  found  in  the  "Seder 'Olam."  In 
addition,  many  of  its  passages  have  been  taken  into 
the  Mishnah  without  any  allusion  to  their  source. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  al- 
though several  passages  in  the  latter  are  based  on  it. 
Finally,  many  of  the  sajings  of  the  "Seder  'Olam  " 
have  been  taken  into  the  Jlekilta,  the  Sifra,  and  the 
Sifre. 

The  "Seder  'Olam  Rabbah  "  first  appeared  at  Man- 
tua, in  1514,  together  with  the  "Seder  'Olam  Zuta," 
the  "Megillat  Taanit,"  and  Abraham  b.  David's 
"Sefcr  ha-Kabbalah."  It  has  been  reedited  several 
times  since  then.  In  1577  the  "Seder  'Olam  Rab- 
bah" and  the  "Seder 'Olam  Zuta  "  were  published 
in  Paris,  with  a  Latiu  translation  by  Gilbert  Gene- 
bnird.  The  former  was  edited,  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion, notes,  and  introduction,  by  John  Meyer  (Am- 
sterdam, 1699).  Commentaries  on  the  work  were 
written  bv  .Jacob  Emden  (with  the  text,  Hamburg, 
1757),  by  Elijah  Wilna  (with  the  te.xt,  Shklov,  1801), 
and  by  Enoch  Zundel  b.  Joseph  (a  double  commen- 


tary, "  'Ez  Yosef  "  and  "  'Anaf  Yosef,"  Wilna,  1845). 
The  three  latest  editions  are  those  of  Ratner  (with 
critical  and  explanatory  notes,  Wilna.  1>*97),  A.  Marx 
(who  published  the  first  ten  chapters,  basing  the 
text  upon  different  manuscripts  and  supplying  it 
with  a  German  translation  and  an  introduction  ;  Ber- 
lin, 1903),  and  Jerohani  MeTr  Leiner  (containing  the 
commentaries  of  Jacob  Emden  and  Elijah  Wilna, 
and  the  editor's  annotations  under  the  title  "Me'r 
Ayin,"  Warsaw,  1904). 

BiBLIOKKAPiir ;  Furst,  In  Orient.  Lit.  vli.  M7<t  seq.:  idem, 
mill.  Jwl.  ii.  11)7-1118:  (irjlz,  (iiscli.  ;kJ  ed..  iv.  IM.  and  note 
14  ;  .\.  Marx.  Introduitlnn  to  his  edition  of  tlw.S«<lei'Olani ; 
B.  Katner,  iliilni  Uha-.^cilfr  'Cllam  Hahlmli:  Steinschnei- 
der.  Cut.  Rixll.  ools.  14;t{-14;M :  Wels-s.  [Jur.  il.  SjT  it  leq.; 
Winter  and  Wunsche,  Die  Jildiischc  Lilteialur,  iii.  :^  et 
seq.:  Zunz,  G.  V.  p.  85. 

E.  c.  M.  Sel. 

SEDER  'OLAM  ZX7TA:  Anonymous  chroni- 
cle, called  "Zuta  '  I  =:  "smaller,"  or  "j'ounger")  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  older  "Seder'Olam  Rabbah." 
This  work  is  based  upon,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
completes  and  continues,  the  older  chronicle.  It 
consists  of  two  main  parts:  the  first,  comprising 
about  three-fifths  of  the  whole,  deals  with  the  chro- 
nology of  the  fifty  generations  from  Adam  to  Jehoi- 
akim  (who,  according  to  this  chronicle,  was  the 
father  of  the  Babylonian  exilarch).  the  second  deals 
with  thirty-nine  generations  of  exilarchs,  beginning 
with  Jehoiachin.  It  is  apparent  that 
Genealogy  the  object  of  this  work  was  to  show 
of  the  that  the  Babylonian  exilarchs  were 
Exilarchs.  direct  descendants  of  David.  After 
a  short  introduction,  taken  from  the 
"Seder  'Olam  Rabbah,"  giving  the  general  chro- 
nology from  Adam  to  the  destruction  of  the  Second 
Temple — a  period  of  3,828  years— and  stating  the 
number  of  years  which  elapsed  between  the  most 
important  events,  such  as  between  the  Flood  and 
the  confusion  of  tongues,  etc.  the  chronology  recom- 
mences with  Adam.  The  "Seder'Olam  Zuta  "  is 
more  complete  at  this  point  than  the  larger  work,  as 
it  gives  the  duration  of  the  generations  between 
Adam  and  Abraham,  which  is  lacking  in  the  "Seder 
'Olam  Rabbah."  It  gives  also  the  lifetime  of  each 
of  Jacob's  twelve  sons  as  recorded  by  tradition. 
Otherwise  it  merely  enumerates  the  generations. 

From  David  onward  it  gives  the  names  of  the 
high  priests  and  prophets  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
each  king.  Thus,  for  instance,  David  had  Abiathar 
as  high  priest,  and  Xathan  and  Gad  as  prophets: 
Solomon,  who  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
three,  had  Zadok  for  high  priest,  and  Jonathan, 
Iddo,  and  Ahijah  as  prophets.  In  this  way  it 
completes  the  list  of  the  high  priests  enumer- 
ated in  I  Chron.  v.  B4etiieq.  Shallum  (verses  38-39) 
officiated  in  the  time  of  Anion,  and  between  the  for- 
mer and  Azariah,  who  served  in  the  time  of  Reho- 
boam,  there  were  twelve  high  priests.  But  in  I 
Chron.  (i.e.)  only  five  high  priests  are  enumerated, 
whose  names  are  not  found  at  all  among  those  given 
by  the  "  Seder  'Olam  Zuta."  The  author  of  the  work 
divided  these  fifty  generations  into  five  series,  each 
of  ten  generations,  the  last  of  each  series  being, 
respectively,  Noah,  Abraham,  Boaz,  Ahaziah,  and 
Jehoiakim. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  begins  with  the  state- 
ment that  Jehoiachin,  who  reigned  onlj-  three  months 
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ami  ten  ilays,  was  canicil  into  captivity  by  Ntbii- 
clmdnczzai'  (conip.  II  Kings  xxiv.  8;  .II  Chi'on. 
xxxvi.  9).  Ho  was  afteiwaiil  given  liigli  iiinlv  by 
Evil-incioilacli,  tlins  becoming  tlie  first  prince  of  the 
Captivity.  Correcting  the  soniewliatconfnscil  genea- 
logical account  of  I  Cliron.  iii.  17-19,  the  "Seder 
'Olani  Zii^a  "  declares  that  Jehoiachin  had  fonrsons, 
llie  eldest  of  whom  was  Shealtiel,  whosncceeded  his 
father.  It  is  worth  while  noting  that,  according  to 
this  chronicle,  Darius  conquered  Babylon  after  it 
had  been  supreme  for  seventy  years,  beginning  with 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  tifty-two  years 
after  the  destruction  of  the  First  Temple.  Zcrub- 
babel,  Shealtiel 's  son,  who  departed  for  Jerusalem 
in  the  first  3'ear  of  the  reign  of  Cj'rus, 
The  De-      returned  to  Babylon  after  the  Temple 

scendants    and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  had  been 
of  Je-         rebuilt   by   Ezra,  and   succeeded   his 

hoiachin.  father  in  the  exilarchate.  Then  the 
chronicle  enumerates  the  successive 
exilarchs,  the  account  being  in  part  taken  from  1 
Chron.  iii.  l(j  <'<  .wy.,  but  diltering  greatly  from  the 
text  of  the  latter.  In  fact,  the  first,  thirteenth,  six- 
teenth, eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  exilarchs  {the 
last  one  being  Shaphat,  the  father  of  Auan),  whose 
lives  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  600 
j'ears,  are  mentioned  in  I  Chrou.  (l.r.)  not  as  im- 
mediate successors,  but  as  related  individuals,  and  in 
contemporaneous  groups.  Sometimes,  too,  the  father 
in  1  Chronicles  is  the  son  in  the  "Seder  '01am  Zuta." 
With  the  deaths  of  Ilaggai,  Zeehariali,  and  Mala- 
clii — more  exactly,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  the 
Persian  domination,  or  year  3443  of  the  Creation 
— prophecy  ceased  and  the  period  of  the  wise  men 
("  haUamim  ")  began.  From  Hananiah  (Zerubbabel's 
grandson)  onward  every  exilarch  is  indicated  as 
having  been  guided  by  wise  men.  The  names  of 
the  kings  that  reigned  over  Palestine  from  Alexan- 
der the  Great  to  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Tem- 
ple are  given.  Like  the  "Seder  '01am  Rabliah," 
this  ehroincle  gives  the  reigns  of  the  Maccabees  and 
the  Ilerods  as  covering  103  years  each.  It  may  be 
stated  that  the  Herodian  dynasty  consisted,  accord- 
ing to  the  "Seder  'Olam  Zuta,"  of  three  kings  only 
— Herod,  Agrippa,  and  Monobaz ;  at  the  end  of 
Monobaz's  reign  and  during  the  time  of  the  eleventh 
exilarch,  Slu'clianiah,  the  son  of  Sliemaiah,  the  Uo- 
mans destroyed  tln^  Temple.  Further,  from  Nahum, 
the  seventeenth  exilarch,  the  names  are  given  of  the 
wise  men,  probably  the  chiefs  of  the  academy,  who 
a.ssisted  the  exilarchs.  AVilli  Rab  Iluua,  the  twenty- 
ninth  exilarch,  the  direct  male  line  of  descent  from 
David  terminated.  The  exilarchs  following  are  stated 
to  have  been  descendants  of  Rab  Huna  through  his 
daughter,  the  wife  of  R.  Hananiah,  the  head  of  the 
yeshil)ah,  whose  marriage  is  related  at  length. 

After  having  stated  that  Mar  Zutra  II.,  the  thir- 
tieth exilarch,  was  executed  in  the  year  478  c.k.. 
and  that  his  posthumous  son  Mar  Zutra  III.  betook 
himself,  in  the  year  4280  of  the  Creation  (=  520  C.E.), 
to  Palestine,  where  he  became  chief  of  the  Sanlie- 
drin,  the  chronicle  mentions  eight  succeeding  exil- 
archs, the  last  one  being  Rab  Hazvd).  son  of  Rab 
Phinehas.  Apart  from  certain  misstatements,  tliis 
part  contains  many  authenticated  facts,  and  is  there- 
fore considered  bv  modern  scholars  as  a  document 


of  historical  value.  It  may  be  seen  that  the  lives  of 
thirty-one  exilarchs  covered  a  jieriod  of  more  than 
900  years,  averaging  three  exilarchs  to  a  century. 
This  might  lielj)  to  deiermine  the  time  at  which  the 
"Seder  'Olam  Zuta"  was  written,  for  the  thirty- 
ninth  exilarch.  according  to  this  estimate,  would 
have  lived  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  The 
additions  of  the  copyists,  however,  render  this  task 
diffictdt. 

In  a  fragment  of  a  chronicle  published  by  Neu- 
bauer  ("  M.  J.  C."  i.  197)  there  is  a  .sentence,  regard- 
ing the  reign  of  John  Ilyrcanns,  which  is  found  in 
liie  "Seder  'Olam  Zuta"  but  is  referred  to  the  "Seder 
■Olam  <le-Rabbanan."  Lazarus  (BrUll's  "  Jahrb."  x. 
8)  supposes  that  after  "de-Rabbanan "  the  word 
"Sabura'e  "  should  be  inserted,  as  a  chronicle  under 
the  title  "Seder  'Olam  de-Rabbanan  Sabura'e"  is 
mentioned  by  Barucli  b.  Isaac  of  Worms  ("Sefer  ha- 
Terunnih,"  Hilkot  " 'Abodah  Zarah,"  5^  13.'))  and  by 
Jloses  of  Coucy  ("Sefer  Mizwot  Gadcjl,"  ii.  806),  in 
connection  with  the  statement  that  the  year  4564 
(=  804  C.K.)  was  a  Sabbatical  year.  This  induced 
many  modern  scholars,  as  Grittz,  Stein.schneider,  and 
Zunz,  to  identify  the  "Seder  'Olam  Zuta"  with  the 
"Seder  'Olam  de  Rabbanan  Sabura'e." 

As  to  the  determination  of  the  time  of  its  redac- 
tion, there  have  existed  many  differences  of  opinion 
among  authorities.  Zunz  observed  that  the  .sentence 
quoted  by  R.  Baruch  and  Moses  of  Coucy  with  re- 
gard to  the  year  804  c.E.  (see  above)  might  be  the 
author's  colophon— omitted  by  the  copyist — showing 
the  time  of  composition.  Zunz's  opinion  has  since 
apparently  been  confirmed  by  a  manuscript  of  the 
"  Seder  'Olam  Zuta  "  (Parma,  De  Rossi 

Time  of  MSS.,  No.  541,  10,  published  by  S. 
Redaction.  Schechter  in  "Monatsschrift,"  xxxix. 
23  et  sc(j.)  w-hich  lacks  the  introduc- 
tion spoken  of  above,  but  has  at  Ihe  end  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  "From  Adam  to  this  day,  which  is 
the  eleventh  day  of  Kislew  of  the  Sabbatical  year, 
4,564  years  have  elapsed":  this  gives  the  year  804 
O.K.  However,  a  closer  examination  of  the  text 
seems  to  show  that  the  enumeration  of  the  eight 
exilarchs  following  Mar  Zutra  III.  was  added  by 
two  later  hands — that  of  six  by  one,  and  that  of 
two,  Phinehas  and  Hazub,  by  another — and  tliat  the 
chronicle  was  composed  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
sixth  century. 

For  the  editions  and  Latin  translations  of  the 
"Seder  'Olam  Zuta"  see  SEt)HK  'Oi.am  RAnnAn. 
It  must  be  added  that  Abraham  Zacuto  inserted  in 
his  "  Yvduisin  "  the  greater  part  of  this  chronicle,  his 
text  being  more  nearly  correct  than  that  of  any 
other  edition  or  manuscript.  Zacuto's  text  was  re- 
published by  Neubauer  in  his  "  Mediicval  Jewish 
Chroincles"  (ii.  67  (t  seq.),  where  Ihe  text  of  the 
IMantua  edition  also  is  given.  The  second  part,  deal- 
ing with  Ihe  exilarchs,  has  been  edited  by  Lazarus 
in  Brilll's  "  Jahrb."  (x.  157  et  seq.). 

BiBi.inr.RAPMV:  In  addition  to  ttie  sources  mentioned  In  the 
artlrlH  :  (iriitz,  Uesch.  3d  ed.,  vol.  v.,  note  1 :  Stelnsctinelder, 
('(it.  linill.  cols.  It^T-Uae;  Winter  and  wansche.  Die  Jli- 
ili.vlif  Liltiratur,  iii.  304  et  seq.;  Zunz,  U.  V.  pp.  13.")  et  seq. 
K.  c.  M.   Sel. 

SED'UCTION :  The  act  of  inducing  a  woman  or 
girl  of  previously  chaste  character  to  consent  to  un- 
lawful sexual  intercourse.     The  Mosaic  law  (Ex. 
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xxii.  15,  16,  Hebr.  [A.  V.  16,  17])  says:  "And  if  ii 
man  cutiw  a  virgin  that  is  not  bctrotlicd  and  lie 
witii  her,  he  sliall  surely  endow  lier  to  himself  for  a 
wife.  If  her  father  shall  refuse  to  give  lier  unto 
him,  he  shall  weigh  out  silver  according  to  the  en- 
dowment [not  dowry]  of  virgins."  As  ma)'  be  seen 
under  IvETrii.vii,  the  groom  makes  a  written  con- 
tract with  the  bride,  securing  to  her,  aside  from  his 
other  duties,  upon  deatli  or  divorce,  fifty  shekels  of 
silver,  the  virgin's  endowment.  For  the  [irotection 
of  wives  the  Law  fi.\ed  the  minimum  of  this  sum 
at  a  mina  (in  Babj'lon  sixty  shekels,  among  the  He- 
brews fifty  .shekels)  for  a  virgin,  and  half  as  much 
for  a  widow. 

The  Mishnah  (Ket.  ii.,  iii.)  does  not  speak  of  any 
means  for  forcing  the  .seducer  to  marry  the  seduced 
girl,  but  only  of  the  penalty  in  money.  It  nowhere 
defines  the  meaning  of  "enticing";  but  it  seems 
tliat  no  nu'srepresentation  or  promise  of  marriage  is 
imidied  by  it;  the  enticed  (or  rather  the  deceived) 
girl  is  named  onlj'  as  one  who  cou.sents,  in  contrast 
tu  the  victim  of  force,  who  is  spoken  of  in  Deut. 
xxii.  28,  29.     When  tlieact  takes  place 

In  City      in  a  city,   the  girl's  consent  is   pre- 

and  in  the    sumed  in  the  absence  of  witnesses  to 

Country,      the  contrary  ;  if  in  the  field  or  forest, 

where  her  cries  for  help  would   not 

liave  brought  any  one  to  defend  her,  the  presuinp- 

ticju  lies  the  other  way  {ih.  26,  27). 

The  status  of  the  girl's  father  in  the  text  greatly 
narrows  the  ai>plication  of  the  Law;  for  she  must 
apparently  be  3'oung  enough  to  be  in  the  father's 
pciwer;  that  is,  she  must  be  either  below  the  age  of 
puberty  (less  than  twelve  years  and  a  day)  or  a 
"na'arah"  (A.  V.  "damsel"),  which  she  remains 
only  until  she  is  twelve  years  and  six  months  of 
age;  for  thereafter  she  is  "overripe"  ("bogeret"). 
To  the  Western  world  of  the  present  day  this  restric- 
tion would  make  the  whole  Law  worthless  for  lack 
of  cases  to  which  it  could  apply  ;  not  so  in  Palestine, 
where  very  few  girls,  in  the  days  of  the  Mishnah, 
were  not  betrothed  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  and 
six  months. 

Though  the  death  of  the  father  before  the  seduc- 
tion defeats  the  literal  enforcement  of  the  Law,  the 
tradition  in  such  a  case  awards  the  amount  of  the 
l)enally  to  the  girl  herself;  .so.  also,  if  the  father 
sliould  die  before  the  penalty  is  adjudged.  But  if 
he  dies  after  judgment,  the  benefit  thereof  descends 
to  his  sons  as  heirs. 

Where  the  Law  forbids  intercourse  between  the 
seducer  and  the  seduced  under  penalty  of  death,  the 
mulct  ("  kenas  ")  of  fifty  shekels  is  not  paid  ;  for,  un- 
der the  general  principle  (derived  from  Ex.  xxi.  22), 
"those  deserving  of  death  do  not  pay."  But  where 
the  act  is  punishable  oidy  by  e.vcision  ("karel"), 
which  carries  stripes,  or  by  stripes  oidy.  as  in  sev- 
eral cases  of  incest,  or  .some  other  forbidden  con- 
nections, the  midct  is  only  remitted  if  the  seducer 
has  been  criminally  convicted,  according  to  the 
rule,  "Those  who  are  fiogged  do  not  pay." 

Aside  from  this  class  of  cases,  there  are  ten  other 
exceptions  for  which  the  mulct  is  not  paid:  in  the 
case  of  the  (1)  bogeret;  (2)  impotent  ("ay  lonit  ") ;  (3) 
insane ;  (4)  deaf-mute ;  (5)  one  refusing  (a  girl  married 
by  mother  and   brothers  when   she   was  an  infant 


iUicl  who  refuses  her  husband  when  she  reaches  pu- 
berty); (6,  7,  S)  one  converted  from  the  heathen,  re- 
deemed from  captivity,  or  manumitted 
Ex-  from  bondage  after  the  age  of  three 

ceptions.  years;  (9)  one  divorced,  though  still  a 
virgin;  (10)  one  of  an  evil  name, 
proof  of  which  is  estalilished  by  the  evidence  of  two 
witnesses  to  acts  of  solicitation. 

It  is  lield  by  the  old  authorities  that  the  mulct  can 
be  adjudged  onlj-  upon  proof  by  witnesses,  not 
upon  the  seducer's  admission;  this  doctrine,  when 
carried  out,  must  have  almost  entirely  nullified  the 
Law  for  inflicting  the  mulct  or  iienalty. 

But  the  .seducer  is  liable  also  for  depreciation 
("  pegam  ")  and  for  shame.  The  former  is  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  the  loss  of  value  in  a  slave-girl  for 
being  defiowered ;  the  latter  depends  on  the  social 
standing  of  the  girl  and  inversely  on  the  rank  or 
standing  of  her  seducer.  The  damages  under  these 
two  heads  go  to  the  father  along  with  the  fifty 
shekels,  or  to  the  girl  when  he  is  dead ;  and  thej' 
may  be  awarded  on  the  seducer's  admission. 

Maimonides  ("  Yad,"  Na'arah)  treats  the  law  of 
the  seduced  and  of  the  violated  girl  very  clearly, 
drawing  from  Ket.  ii.-iii.,  the  Gemara  on  the  same, 
and  Kid.  46.  He  adds,  almost  entirely 
■Views  of  on  his  own  authoritv.  that  the  penalty 
Mai-  and  damages  should  be  paid  only 
monides.  when  the  seduction  has  taken  place 
without  the  father's  knowledge  and 
consent;  but  that  for  the  father  to  sa.v  to  a  young 
man,  "Cohabit  with  my  daughter,  and  pay  me 
penalty  and  damages,"  would  be  highly  sinful,  the 
father  breaking  the  precept  of  the  Law  (Lev.  xix. 
29),  "  Profane  not  thy  daughter  to  make  her  a  har- 
lot," and  the  daughter  sinning  against  the  pmhibi- 
tion,  "There  shall  be  no  harlot  ["Ijedeshah  "]  of  the 
daughters  of  Israel  "  (Deut.  xxiii.  18).  No  right  of 
action  can  arise  from  such  a  shameful  agreement. 

One  incident  of  seduction — the  father's  responsi- 
bilitj'  for  the  support  of  the  child,  the  fruit  of  law- 
less love — is  not  treated  by  the  Talmuii  or  the  codes 
in  connection  with  the  "penalty"  and  damages 
arising  from  the  act,  but  is  disposed  of  elsewhere. 
It  has  been  shown  under  AcswrKs  that  the  child  of 
an  Israelite  from  "anywhere,"  except  one  born  of  a 
Gentile  or  a  bondwoman,  is  C(Uisidered  a  son  or  a 
daughter  for  all  the  jiurposes  of  the  Law,  and  more 
especially  for  the  i)urposes  of  inheritance.  So  also 
the  father  is  bound  for  the  support  of  his  child  in 
infancy,  no  matter  whether  the  child  was  born  in 
wedlock  or  not.  An  ordinance  ("  takkanah  ")  Jiro- 
claimed  at  I'sha  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury regulates  the  child's  right  to  support;  but  this 
right  was  undoubtedly  recognized  long  before. 
Tlic  right  of  a  daughter  to  be  supported  till  "over- 
ripeness"  (('.(■..  the  age  of  l'2\  years)  or  betrothal, 
whichever  happens  first,  from  the  estate  of  the  dead 
father,  is  derived  from  the  mother's  ketubah,  and 
does  not  therefore  belong  to  a  natural  daughter  (see 
"Yad,"  Ishut,  xix.  14). 

TheShulhan  'Aruk  saysverj-  little  concerning  the 
seduced  damsel,  as  the  juri.sdictiou  of  the  courts 
over  the  sid)ject  hail  long  before  been  lost,  and  this 
code  confines  itself  to  practical  subjects. 

E.  c.  L.  N.  D. 
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S£E  :  A  family  of  Alsatian  origin  whose  most 
important  menibors  are: 

Abraham  Adolphe  See:  Frcncli barrister;  born 
in  Cdlniiir.  Alsace.  ISIU;  died  in  Paris  Feb.  26,  1905; 
brother  of  Marc  See  and  Gustave  See.  He  was 
educated  in  his  native  town  and,  on  being  admitted 
to  the  bar,  settled  there  as  counselorat  law.  When, 
in  1871,  France  lost  Alsace,  See  removed  to  Paris, 
where  be  practised  law  in  the  court  of  appeals. 

See  took  an  active  part  in  Jewish  affairs.  He  was 
president  of  the  Jewish  consistorj-  at  Colniar;  he 
financially  assisted  the  rabbinical  school  there;  and 
he  was  a  member  successively  of  the  Jewisli  consis- 
tories of  Ve.soul  and  Epinal. 
BiiiLiDfiUAPHV:  Jew.  CJiriDi.  March  3,  1905,  p.  11. 

Camille  See:  French  deputy  and  jurist;  born 
at  Ciibnar,  Alsace,  March  10,  1847;  nephew  and 
son-in-law  of  Germain  See.  Having  studied  law 
at  the  University  of  Strasburg,  he  became  cmmselor 
at  Paris  in  1869.  In  1870,  after  the  downfall  of  liic 
empire,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  secretary 
of  the  interior,  resi.gning  in  the  beginning  of  1871. 
In  1872  he  became  subprefect  of  Saint-Denis,  but  re- 
.signcd  in  1874.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected 
deputy  from  Saint-Denis,  joining  the  left  wing  of 
the  Republicans;  he  was  reelected  in  1877,  but  was 
defeated  in  1881.  During  the  five  years  of  bis  jjarlia- 
raentary  service  he  took  special  interest  in  legislation 
concerning  the  education  of  girls;  and  measures 
projiosed  by  him  for  the  government  of  girls' 
schools  were  passed  Ijj'  the  Senate  in  1880.  In  1881 
See  received  the  title  of  coiincilor  of  state. 

See  is  the  author  of  "  Les  Lycees  et  Collfiges  de 
Jeuues  Filles,"  Paris,  1881. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT :  La  Gramle  Encuclopedle. 

s.  F.  T.   II. 

Eugene  Leon  See  :  French  state  functionary ; 
born  at  Colmar,  Alsace,  Dec.  18,  1850.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  Free  School  of  Political  Science  in 
1873,  and  was  one  of  the  younger  generation  who, 
together  with  Thiers,  Gambctta,  Jules  Favre,  and 
others,  rallied  around  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
party  during  the  empire,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  Third  Republic.  He  served  the  latter  in  vari- 
ous ollices.  namely,  as  secretary-general  of  the  pre- 
fects of  tlie  departments  of  Tarn  and  Garonne,  the 
Aube,  and  Upper  Marne;  subprefect  of  Toul  (1877), 
Louviers  (1880),  Boulogne  -  sur  -  Mer  (1883),  and 
Rennes  (1884);  prefect  of  the  Orne  (1886),  Upper 
Saone  (1887),  and  Haute- Vienne  (1891  to  1895).  In 
1896  he  was  a  member  of  the  e.xtraparliamentar}' 
commission  for  administrative  decentralization. 
Since  Sept.,  1897,  he  has  tilled  the  post  of  receiver 
and  collector  of  taxes  at  Paris.  He  is  the  originator 
of  a  plan  of  cattle  insurance  in  the  country  districts. 

Since  1901  See  has  been  a  member  of  the  central 
committee  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle.  He 
is  also  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

s.  J.   K.\. 

Germain  See :  French  physician ;  born  at  Ri- 
beauville  (Rappoltsweiler).  Alsace,  March  16,  1818; 
died  in  Paris  May  12,  1896.  After  studying  medi- 
cine at  the  Sorhonne,  Paris,  he  graduated  in  1846, 
and  established  himself  as  a  physician  in  the  French 
capital.     In  1832  he  became  hospital  physician  ;   in 


Germain  S^e. 


1866  professor  of  therapeutics  in  the  medical  faculty 
as  successor  to  Armand  Trousseau;  in  1869  pro- 
fes.sor  of  medicine,  in  succession  to  Jlonncret,  and 
member  of  the  Academic  de  Medecine;  and  in  1876 
physician  at  tlie  Hutel-Dicu. 

See  studied  therapeutics  fnim  the  physiological 
point  of  view,  anil,  not  contenting  himself  with 
clinical  observation,  had 
recourse  to  experimental 
pathology.  He  wasacol- 
laboratoron  the"Nouveau 
Dictionnaire  du  Medecin<' 
Pratique,"  and  contrib- 
uted many  essays  to 
the  medical  journals.  He 
was  the  autlior  of:  "Do 
la  ('horee  et  dcs  AlTections 
Ncrvcuses  en  General." 
Paris.  1851;  "Lcf;ons  de 
Pathologic  Ex])eri- 
mentale,"  ih.  1860;  "  Du 
Sang  et  des  Anemies,"  ih. 
1866;  "  Du  Diagnostic  et 
du  Traitement  des  Mala- 
dies du  Ctt'ur,"  ih.  1878 
(translated  into  German  by  Max  Salomon,  5  vols., 
Berlin,  1886). 

liiULioaRAPHY  :  PaRel,  lliuu.  Lex.  Vienna,  liXll ;  La  Grande 
BnciicU)pi'die. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

Gustave  See:  French  forester;  born  at  Kibeau- 
ville(l{appoltsweiler),  Alsace,  Dec.  25,  1832;  brother 
of  Aliraham  Adolphe  See  and  Marc  See.  His  cla.s- 
sieal  stiulies  were  jiursued  at  the  lyccum  of  Stras- 
burg. From  1853  to  1855  he  attended  the  Foresters' 
School  at  Nancy,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed warden-general  of  forests.  He  subseiiuently 
lield  similar  posts  at  AUevard  (Isere),  Niederhaslacli 
(Lower  Alsace),  and  Sartene  (Cor-sica).  In  1863  he 
was  promoted  to  tlie  rank  of  subinspcctor.  In  1865 
he  was  recalled  to  Paris  by  the  central  administra- 
tion of  the  Dejiartmeut  of  Agriculture,  and  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  inspector-general  of  the  depart- 
ment of  forests,  a  position  which  he  held  until  1870, 
when  he  was  appointed  subdircctor  of  the  bureau  of 
replanting.  In  1877  he  became  head  of  the  bureau; 
and  in  1881  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of 
the  department  of  forests.  He  retired  from  active 
service  in  1898. 

Julien  See:  Librarian  of  the  BibliothC'que  Pro- 
fessionelle  d'Artetd'Industrie,  Paris;  born  Aug.  31, 
1839,  at  Colmar.  Upper  Alsace.  He  is  the  author  of 
"  Le  Journal  d'un  Habitant  de  Colmar  Pendant  le 
Guerre  de  1870"  and  "Nos  Elections  au  Reichstag" 
(1874).  See  made  the  first  translation  in  French  of 
Joseph  ha-Koheu's  " 'Emek  ha-Baka,"  a  history  of 
the  sufferings  of  tlie  Jewish  people  from  tlie  time  of 
their  dispersion  to  the  present  day  (Paris,  1881).  See 
is  an  officer  of  public  instruction. 

Leopold  See  :  French  general  ;  born  at  Berg- 
heim,  Alsace,  1832;  died  in  Paris  March  17,  1904. 
In  1840  he  entered  the  military  .school  of  Saiut-Cyr, 
and  in  1849  received  his  captain's  commission  and 
served  in  Algeria.  Five  years  later  he  was  ordered 
to  the  Crimea,  and  took  part  in  tlie  battles  of  Inker- 
man  and  Traktir  as  well  as  in  the  storming  of  Mala- 
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knff.  where  he  was  wounded.  He  was  appointed 
cliicf  (if  battalion  the  following  j'ear.  He  served  in 
tlie  Italian  campaign  of  1859.  and  fought  at  Jla- 
geiita,  and  in  1S67  was  with  the  army  of  occupation 
in  the  Papal  States.  The  following  year  lie  was 
coiiiiiiissioned  colonel  of  tlie  si.\ty-fifth  regiment  of 
the  line  at  Valenciennes,  joining  in  1870  the  fourth 
army  corps  commanded  by  de  Ladmirault:  he 
fought  at  Borny,  Gravelotte.  and  SaiutPrivat, 
being  severely  wounded  in  the  last -cited  place.  Re- 
garded by  the  Prussians  as  invalided,  he  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  France  unconditionally.  After  a  few 
months  of  treatment,  however,  he  recovered  and 
olfered  his  services  to  the  Government  of  National 
Defense,  whicli  appointed  him  brigadier-general  and 
placed  him  in  charge  of  the  lines  at  Carentan.  In 
1871  he  commanded  the  subdivision  of  Seine-et- 
Jlarne  at  Jlelun,  and  in  1873  was  placed  at  the 
heail  of  the  twcnty-si.xth  brigade  of  infantry  at 
Langres,  being  transferred  to  the  eighteenth  brigade 
at  Paris  two  years  later.  In  1880  he  was  promoted 
general  of  division,  commanding  the  twentieth  di- 
vision of  infantry,  but  was  transferred  three  years 
later  to  the  tenth  at  Paris,  which  command  he  held 
until  his  retirement  in  1887. 

In  188.5  See  was  made  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor. 

s.  J.  K.\. 

Marc  See  :  French  surgeon  ;  born  at  Ribeauville 
(Rappoltsweiler),  Alsace,  Feb.  17,  1827;  nephew  of 
Germain  See.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
Sorbonne,  Paris,  graduating  as  doctor  of  medicine 
in  1856  and  becoming  "agrege  "  in  1860.  He  was 
appointed  hospital  surgeon  in  1866,  serving  at  the 
hospitals  of  Bicetre,  du  Midi  from  1867,  Sainte- 
Eugenie  from  1873,  and  JIaison  Municipalc  de 
Sante  from  1875,  in  which  year  he  was  appointed 
also  professor  of  anatomj'  at  the  Sorbonne. 

See  took  an  active  part  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  of  1870-71,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Paris  Academic  de  Medecine  in  1878. 

Se(^  was  a  collaborator  on  Cruveilhier's  "Traite 
d'Anatoniie  Descriptive."  and  has  written  many  es 
says  for  the  medical-journals.  Among  his  works 
may  be  mentioned :  (with  Beclard)  '•  Elements  d'His- 
tologieHumaiue"  (Paris,  1836:  2d  ed.  1868),  a  trans- 
lation of  KoUikcr's  "  Handbuch  der  Gewebelehre 
fiir  Aerzte  tiiid  Studireude";  (with  Tarnier  and 
Lenoir)  •'  Atlas  de  I'Art  des  Accouchements "  (ib. 
1871);  "Rapport  sur  la  Campagne  Faite  par  la 
Deuxieme  Ambulance  "  (ib.  1871),  report  on  his  treat- 
ment of  1,2IH)  wounded  after  the  battle  at  Beau- 
mont: "Recherches  sur  I'Anatomie  et  de  la  Physi- 
ologic du  Coeur"  {ib.  1875). 

Bibliography  :  I'asrel,  Bioy.  Lex.  Vienna.  liXll. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

SEEGEN,  JOSEF:  Austrian  balneologist ; 
born  at  Polna  May  20,  1822.  He  studied  medicine 
at  Prague  and  Vienna  (M.D.  1847),  becoming  privat- 
doceiit  at  Vienna  in  1854  and  assistant  professor 
in  18.59.  From  1854  to  1884  he  practised  during 
the  summer  months  at  Carlsbad.  In  1856  Seegen 
founded  with  Oppolzerand  Sigmiind  tlicVerein  fUr 
Quellenkiimle  iu  Oesterrcich. 

Seegen  has  published  many  essaj's  in  the  medical 


journals,  especially  on  balneology,  and  is  the  author 
of;  "Compendium  der  Allgemcinen  und  Speciellen 
Heih|uellenlehre,"  Vienna,  1857  (2d  ed.  1863);  "Dia- 
betes Mellitus,"  Berlin,  1875;  "Studien  fiber  den 
StolTwecliselimTliierkOrper,"  ib.  1887;  "DieZucker- 
bildung  im  Thierkorper,  Ihr  Umfang  und  Ihre  Be- 
deutung,"  ib.  1890. 

Bibliography  :  PaKel,  Biny.  Lex..  Vienna,  Iflul. 
s.  F.  T.   II. 

SEELIG  (ABI  'EZRI)  BEN  ISAAC  MAR- 
GOLIOTH:  Polish  Talmiidist  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries;  born  at  Polock;  died 
probably  in  Palestine.  He  was  preacher  at  Prague 
and  at  Kalisz ;  and  after  the  death  of  Israel  Dar- 
shan  he  went  to  Yaroslav.  From  1701  to  1711  he 
was  a  beneficiary  of  the  bet  ha-midrash  of  Barmann 
Levi  at  Ilalberstadt,  and  he  was  finally  sent  by  his 
benefactor  to  Palestine.  Seelig  was  the  author  of 
"Kesef  Nibhar"  (Amsterdam,  1712),  a  homiletic 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  "Hibburc 
Likkutim  "  (ib.  1715),  collectanea  consisting  of  Tal- 
mudic  novella;  and  responsa. 

Bibliography  :     Auerhaoli.    Gr.ieh.  iler   IitrneUlixchen   Oe- 
mcindc  Hitllicrsta<lt.  p.  02,  Halberstadt,  18«ii;  Furet,  BWl. 
Jud.  n.  330;  Stelnsclmelder.  Oi(.  Bmll.  col.  2.W0. 
E.   C.  M.   Sel. 

SEER.— Biblical  Data:  Rendering  in  the  Eng- 
lish versions  of  the  Hebrew  nXTD,  which  in  I  Sam. 
ix.  9  is  reported  to  have  been  the  old  popular  desig- 
nation for  the  later  x<aj  ("  prophet ").  The  seer  was 
an  "ish  Elohim,"  a  man  of  God,  and  for  a  remuner- 
ation, as  would  appear  from  the  storj'  of  Saul,  in 
quest  of  his  father's  asses  (I  Sam.  ix.  3  et  seg.],  acted 
as  intermediary  between  Ynwii  and  those  that  came 
to  "inquire  of  him."  In  other  w-ords,  he  would 
consult  YiiwH  and  give  directions  accordingly. 
Samuel  more  especially  is  designated  as  "the  seer" 
(I  Sam.  ix.  11,  18,  19;  I  Chron.  ix.  22.  xxvi.  2H,  xxix. 
29);  but  Hanani  also  bears  the  title  (II  Chron.  xvi. 
7,  10).  A  synonym,  ntn  "r  ntnn.  likewise  is  trans- 
lated "the  seer."  Gad  is  known  as  such  a  "hozeh  " 
(I  Chron.  xxix.  29),  more  especially  as  the  hozeh  of 
David  (ib.  xxi.  9;  II  Chron.  xxix.  3.  5).  Henian  is 
another  denominated  "the  kin.e's  seer,"  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  qualifying  phrase  "in  the  words  of 
God"  (I  Chron.  xxv.  5),  as  are  also  Jeduthun  (II 
Chron.  xxxv.  15),  Iddo  (Hebr.  "Jedi"  or  "Jedo"; 
ib.  ix.  29,  xii.  15),  Hanani  {ib.  xix.  2),  and  Asaph 
{ib.  xxix.  30). 

As  the  seer  is  a  hozeh,  his  written  "visions  "are 
called  "hazot"  (II  Chron.  ix.  39).  The  title  (in 
the  plural  "I.iozim"  =  "seers")  occurs  in  paral- 
lelism with  "prophets"  ("ro'im";  Issi.  xxx.  10). 
The  ro'im  are  called  tlie  heads,  while  the  nebi'im 
are  called  the  eyes  of  the  people  (ib.  xxix.  10);  all 
"  visi(m  "  is  become  as  a  sealed  book.  In  Micah  the 
seers  are  quoted  in  one  breath  with  the  diviners 
(Mic.  iii.  7).  As  for  the  prophets  that  "see  vanity  " 
and  that  "divine  lies"  ("see  lies"  in  Ezek.  xiii.  8), 
God's  hand  will  be  against  them  (Ezek.  xiii.  9; 
comp.  ib.  xxii.  28). 

Critical  View :  Comparison  of  the  foregoing 

passages  makes  it  plain  that  the  seer  in  primitive 
time  passed,  and  perhaps  with  good  rea.son.  for  a 
clairvoyant.  Among  the  kindred  races,  the  ancient 
Arabs  and  even  their  modern  descendants,  sheiks 
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were  aud  are  fmiiul  witli  the  ability  to  give  such 
counsel  as  Saul  expectetl  to  receive  from  Samuel 
(Wi'llhauseii,  "Reste  Arabiscben  Heidoutums,"  2d 
ed. ,  pp.  135,  136 :  "  Z.  D.  P.  V. "  1889).  The  aislinctioa 
between  both  the  priest  ("kohen  ")  and  the  diviner 
("kosem"),  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  seer,  on  the 
other,  was  probably  that  the  knhen  threw  or  shot  lots 
(hence  "torah  "),  the  urini  aud  Ihummim,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  future,  and  the  kosem  resorted  to  vari- 
ous tricks  and  incantations,  while  the  seer  spurned 
any  of  these  accessories  and  paraphernalia,  and  dis- 
covered the  will  of  Yiiwii  while  in  a  state  of  trance. 
Balaam's  description  of  himself  as  "geber  shetum 
lia-'ayiu,"  and  later  as  "geluy  'enayim,"  aud  as  see- 
ing tilt)  visions  of  Shaddai  (Num.  xxiv.  4,  5,  15,  16) 
while  falling,  probably  discloses  the  methods  of  the 
seers.  They  succeeded  in  putting  themselves  into  a 
state  of  autohypnosis.  The  term  "  shetum  ha-'ayin  " 
ought  to  be  read  "  hatiuu  ha-'ayin  "  =  "  sealed  as  to 
the  eye  "  (coiup.  Isa.  x.\i.\.  10.  the  "sealed  "  book  in 
connection  with  seers  upon  whom  sleep  has  fallen 
and  whose  eyes  are  tightly  closed;  or  if  the  te.xt  be 
left  uneniendated,  the  strange  word  DnC  certainly 
means  "half  opened  aud  fixed,"  "inuuovable."  in 
order  to  produce  the  hypnotic  state).  When  the 
seer  falls  (pSJjinto  this  quasi-cataleptic  condition 
(as  Mohammed  did)  his  eyes  are  inwardly  opened 
("geluy  'euayini  "),  and  he  sees  the  vision. 

These  hozim  or  ro'im  became  absorbed  into  the 
nebi'im,  who  in  their  earlier  days  were  also  mere 
shouting  dervishes  (hence  their  name,  "nabi"  = 
"shouter"),  relying  on  song  and  dance  to  arouse 
tlieniselves  aud  others  (I  Sam.  x.  5,  10  et  set/. ;  "mit- 
nabbe'im  "  note  the  "  hitpa'el "  in  the  verb  in  I  Sam. 
X.  5).  E.  G.  H. 

SEESEN :  Town  in  the  Har.^  Mountains,  where 
in  the  fall  of  1801  Israel  Jacobson  founded  the 
school  which  was  called  after  him  (see  J.\cobson, 
Isr.\el).  The  institution  received  large  endow- 
ments from  the  founder  and  bis  descendants,  and 
from  other  philanthropists,  especi;dly  Nathan  Beer 
Isaac,  court  agent  at  Brunswick,  being  thereby  en- 
abled to  receive  a  number  of  free  scliolars,  among 
whom  (from  180.5)  were  many  Christians,  princi- 
pally from  Seesen.  In  1810  the  school  was  organized 
as  an  elementaiy  common  school.  In  the  saiue  year 
a  temple  was  binlt  by  Jacobson  for  the  institution, 
and  was  the  first  Jewish  place  of  worship  into 
which  German  sermons,  a  choral  service,  and  an 
organ  were  introduced.  The  continuously  increas- 
ing number  of  pupils  necessitated  repeated  enlarge- 
ments of  the  school.  In  1880  the  curriculum  was 
changed  in  conformity  with  the  Prussian  normal- 
school  plan  for  Realschulcn.  The  school  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  ducal  school  commission  of 
Brunswick,  and  is  empowered  to  give  certificates 
for  the  one-year  volunteer  military  service.  The 
jneseut  (1905)  director  of  the  school  is  Dr.  Emil 
Philippson.  There  are  ten  classes,  with  a  total  of 
375  pupils,  of  whom  123  are  Jews  and  152  Chris- 
tians. 

In  1853  Jacobson's  eldest  son,  Meyer  Jacobson, 
founded  in  Seesen  an  orphan  asylum  for  Jewish  aud 
Christian  boys.  The  first  building  used  for  its  pur- 
poses was  the  original  home  of  the  Steinway  family 


of  New  York,  and  this  was  replaced  by  a  large  new 
building  in  1902. 

The  Jews  of  Seesen  number  69  in  a  total  popula- 
tion of  4,729. 

s.  L.  K. 

SEFEB  HA-TORAH.  See  Scroll  of  tiik  L.\.w. 

SEFER  YEZIRAH.     See  Ykzih.mi,  Skkkk. 

SEFIROT,  THE  TEN  :  Potencies  or  agencies 
by  means  of  which,  according  to  the  Cabala,  God 
manifested  His  existence  in  the  production  of  the  uni- 
ver.se.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  noun 
"sefirah,"  which,  meaning  originally  "number" 
or  "category,"  alternately  assumed  in  the  language 
of  the  Zohar  the  significations  of  "sphere  "  (n^Jni/xi) 
and  "light"  (from  T'DD)-  It  was  first  used  in  a 
metaphysical  sense  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
"Sefer  Yezirah  ":  but  the  real  doctrine  of  Sefirot, 
which  became  the  corner-stone  of  the  Cabala,  dates 
from  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  based  upon  the 
Neoplatonic  conception  of  God  and  the  theory  of 
emanation.  The  Neoplatonists,  in  order  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulties  involved  in  the  idea  of  creatio 
ex  nihilo,  which  is  incompatible  with  their  principle 
that  God  can  have  no  intention,  thought,  word,  or 
action,  resorted  to  the  doctrine  of  emanation.  Ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine  all  that  exists 

Doctrine  has  been  produced  not  by  any  creative 
of  Emana-  power,  but  as  Successive  emanations 
tion.  from  the  Godhead;  so  that  all  finite 
creatures  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Divine  Being.  These  enumations,  or  intelligences 
as  they  arc  called,  are  the  intermediary  agents  be- 
tween the  intellectual  and  the  material  worlds. 

The  cabalists  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  shared 
the  view  of  the  Neo])latoinsts  with  regard  to  God, 
were  naturally  compelled  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of 
emanation  ;  but  in  order  to  clothe  it  in  a  Jewish  garb 
they  substituted  the  Sefirot  for  the  intelligences. 
These  Sefirot,  according  to  their  order  of  emanation, 
are  divided  into  three  groups;  (l)the  first  three, 
forming  the  world  of  thought;  (2)  the  next  three, 
the  world  of  soul;  and  (3)  the  next  three,  the  world 
of  corporeality.  They  are  all  dependent  upon  one 
another,  being  united  like  links  to  the  first  one,  which 
was  latent  from  all  eternity  in  the  En  Sok  as  a 
dynamic  force.  This  first  Sefirah  emanated  from 
the  Infinite  Light  of  the  En  Sof,  and  is  variouslj- 
called  nnS  ("the  Crown"),  Np'nyC'the  Aged"), 
n:iL"X-|  mipj  or  ntaiK'Q  mipj  ("the  Primordial 
Poiut  "  or  "  Simple  Point  ").  miin  NL'"'1  ("  the  White 
Head").  I'SJN  -|nx  ("the  Long  Face,"  "Macro- 
sapon";or"tlieSlow  to  Anger"  ;  see  Bloch,  "Monats- 
schrift,"  1905,  p.  158),  n^yo  Dili"  the  Immensurable 
Height"),  and  n'nx  ("lam").  From  it  emanated 
the  masculine  or  active  potency  called  nODn  ("  Wis- 
dom"), from  which  proceeded  the  fern- 
Names  inine  or  passive  potency  dcnomina- 
and  Deri-    ted  n:'3  ("Intelligence").     This  first 

vation.  triad  of  the  Sefirot  forms  the  world  of 
thought.  The  union  of  the  masculine 
and  feminine  potencies,  which  are  called  also  n3X 
("  Father  ")  and  XDN  ( ''  Mother  ").  produced  again  the 
active  or  masculine  potency  TDD  ("Mercy")  or 
npnj  ("Greatness"),  and  the  feminine  or  passive  po- 
tency \n.  rni33.  or  nns  ("Justice."  "Power."  or 
"  Awe  "),  from  the  combination  of  which  proceeded 
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JTINDn  ("Beauty").  These  are  the  second  triad  of 
Si-linit,  foniiiiig  the  world  of  soul.  Prom  the  iiic 
diuni  of  tlie  .second  triad,  i.e.,  JTlSSn,  proceeded  the 
iiiusculine  or  active  i)otency  ni'J  ("Triuiiipli  ");  this 
again  gave  birth  to  tlie  feminine  or  passive  potency 
nin  ("Glory");  and  from  the  union  of  the  two  pro- 
ceeded niD'  ( "  Foundation  ").  This  triad  of  tlie  Selirot 
constitutes  the  world  of  corporeality  or  the  natiiral 
world.  The  tenth  and  last  Setirah,  called  nisi'D 
{"  Kingdom  "),  is  the  sum  of  the  permanent  and  im- 
manent activity  of  the  other  Setirot.  Thus  each 
triad  is  a  compound  of  force,  counter-force,  and 
their  connecting  link;  namely,  active  and  passive 
agents  and  combination.  They  were  all  combined 
in  the  Aoam  Kadmon  ("  Piimordial  Man  ")  or  Adam 
■Ilaah  ("Heavenly  Man"). 

There  is  a  divergence  of  opinion  among  the  caba- 
lists  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Setirot  to  the  En 
Sof.     Azriel  (commentary  on  the  "  Sefer  Yezirah," 
p.  "-'Tb)  and,  after  him,  Meuahem  Recanati  ("Ta'ame 
lia-Miz  wot,  "/(((.^///O  considered  the  Setirot  to  be  total- 
ly dillerent  from  the  Divine  Being ;  the 
Relation      "  Ma'areket  "  group  took  the  Seflrot  to 
to  be  identical  in  their  totality  with  tlie 

the  En  Sof.  En  Sof,  each  Setirah  representing 
merely  a  certain  view  of  the  Infinite 
("Ma'areket,"  p.  8b);  the  Zohar  clearly  implies  that 
they  are  the  names  of  the  Deit)-,  and  gives  for  each  of 
them  a  corresponding  name  of  God  and  of  the  hosts 
of  angels  mentioned  in  the  Bible;  while  Luria  and 
C'ordovero,  without  regarding  them  as  instruments, 
do  not  identify  them  with  the  essence  of  the  Deity. 
The  "Absolute  One."  they  argue,  is  immanent  in 
all  the  Setirot  and  reveals  Himself  through  them, 
but  does  not  dwell  in  them ;  the  Setirot  can  never 
include  the  Infinite.  Each  Setirah  liasa  ivell-kuown 
name;  but  the  Holy  One  has  no  definite  name 
("  Pardes  Rimraonim."  pp.  21-33).  In  so  far  as  man 
is  formed  after  his  prototype,  the  primordial  man, 
in  whom  were  combined  all  the  ten  Setirot,  the  latter 
are  represented  in  his  body  by  the  ten  following 
members;  (1)  the  head,  (3)  the  brain,  (3)  the  heart, 
(4)  the  right  arm,  (5)  the  left  arm,  (6)  the  chest,  (7) 
the  right  leg,  (8)  the  left  leg,  (9)  the  genital  organs, 
and  (10)  the  complete  body.     See  Cahai^a. 

Bibliography  :  A.  Franck,  Ld  Kahhala. pp. 84  et  seii..  new ed. 
Paris,  IS."*'.! :  .\.  Jelllnek,  Britriluc  zur  Gcsch.  drr  Kahhalah. 
Leipsic.  ls.')~:  idem,  l^ltilnsiijiltir  }ni<t  KafiJiahiiu  lb.  18.>1 ; 
JohI.  Die  IieUi/in}l.-<itlltl<>.-<iriilne  ((.,v  Sfihai\  pp.  179  ft  sc'l.,  11). 
1H41>;  C.  D.  CTinsliurt'.  The  K'lhfialirli,  pp.  7  et  jtcr/..  I.c>ndon, 
18ll-"»;  Elirt'ni)rt'is.  lUe  Knliriel.ehDii.i  th  r  Knutnalitnixlehre, 
passim,  Frankf'iri-Mii-tlif-Miiin.  IsU'j;  Knrpiir,  Ktmle  .'<ur  les 
Ori<iiihs  ,t  In  yfiliire  ,hi  y.i.hiir.  pp.  '-SW  •!  seq..  Paris,  imil ; 
Isaao  Myer.  (Jdlihnlali.  pp.  l.lli  el  s. .;.,  I'liiladelplila.  1888; 
Maurice  Fluefcri'l.  Pliihisiqtlni,  CiilihitUu  ami  Vedanta,  p.  48. 
Baltimore,  VJia-  tiacber,  .1./.  liab.  Aiiwr.  p.  20. 
i:.  e  I.    Bit. 

SEGELMESA.     See  Morocco. 

SEGELMESSI    (SIJILMISSI),    JUDAH 

BEN    JOSEPH:    African     liturgist;    nourished 

about  14(M(;  a  native  of  Segelme.sa,  Morocco.     Two 

.selil.iot  of  his  are  e.xtant,  one  beginning  "  Eleh  kokcbe 

marom,"  and  the  other,  "Mah  e'eseh  le-/.edati."  both 

of   which   bear  the    signature  "Judah    b.   Joseph 

Segelmessi."     A  part  of  the  second  sellhah  has  been 

published  by  Duki'S  in  "Orient,  Lit."  x.  701. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Keiuwt  I'i.trip;,  p.  41.5;  Liindsluitli, 
'Amtiimte  lia-'Ab<Mluli,  pp.  07-68;  Zunz,  LUeraturiie.ich.  p. 
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SEGOL.  See  Accents  in  Hehkew. 
SEGOVIA:  City  of  Spain  in  Old  Castile ;  situ- 
ated between  Burgos,  Toledo,  and  Avila.  When 
conquered  by  Alfonso  VI.  it  already  had  a  consid- 
erable Jewish  community,  which  in  1294  paid  1U,80G 
maravedis  in  ta.xes.  In  13(J3  the  Jews  failed  to  pay 
the  30  dineros  which  each  Jew  of  fourteen  years  and 
upward  was  required  to  contribute  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese;  but  the  next  year,  on  the  complaint  of 
the  bishop,  a  special  order  was  issued  (.Vug.  39)  by 
King  Ferdinand  IH.,  anil  they  were  forced  to  make 
immediate  payment.  The  Jews  of  Segovia,  who 
engaged  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  espe- 
cially in  tanning  and  the  production  of  cloth,  were 
very  wealthy.  They  suffered  severely  during  the 
fratricidal  war  between  D.  Pedro  and  Henry  de 
Trastamara,  being  plundered  of  their  goods  and  of 
all  the  notes  and  ple<lges  which  they  held  from 
Christians.  Env3'  at  the  intiuence  which  certain 
Jews,  e.e/.,  the  king's  physician.  D.  Meir  Alguades, 
exercised  at  court  brought  upon  the  .Jewish  inhab- 
itants a  charge  of  desecrating  the  host  (1410).  The 
bishop,  Juan  de  Tordesillas,  believed  the  malicious 
accii.sation,  and  caused  several  Jews 
In  the  — among  them  D.  Melr  Alguades — 
Fourteenth  to  be  arrested  as  participants  in  the 
Century,  crime;  and  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished were  executed.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  the  bishop  wrongfully  accused  the  Jews 
of  attempting  to  wreak  their  vengeance  ujion  him 
by  bribing  his  cook  to  place  poison  in  his  food.  As 
a  result  of  this  charge  many  Jews  were  killed, 
and  numbers  fled  from  the  city.  This  incident  is 
recorded  bj'  Alonso  de  Spina,  the  author  of  "For- 
talitium  Fidei,"  who  deeply  hated  and  defamed  his 
former  coreligionists,  and  who  in  14.5.5  entered  the 
monastery  of  S.  Antonio  in  Segovia;  by  S.  Us(iue, 
"Consolacjam  as  Tribulaf;oens  de  Yisrael,"  Xo.  23, 
p.  191a;  by  Joseph  ha-Kohen,  " 'Emek  ha-Baka," 
pp.  78  et  seq. ;  and  by  Colmenares,  "  Historia  de 
Segovia,"  ch.  xxvii. ;  wliile  Alvar  Garcia deS.  Maria. 
who  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Katluirina,  and  Paul  de  Burgos  make  no 
mention  of  the  occurrence. 

A  further  result  of  this  accusation  was  that  the 
Jews,  by  an  edict  issued  by  Queen  Katharina  in  the 
name  of  her  minor  son,  Juan  II.,  were  ordered  to 
leave  the  old  Juderia.      Both  their  synagogues  were 
tiUven  from  them ;   the  larger  one  was  transformed 
(Oct.  16,  1412)  into  a  church  known  lirst  as  "  Igle- 
sia  Nueva "   (New   Church)  and   later  as  "Corpus 
Cliristi."  and  the  smaller  one,  in  the 
Synagog:ue   Calle  de  la  Almuzura,  was  given  (April 
Converted    12.  1413)  to  the  S.  Jfaria  de  la  Merced 
into  a        monastery,  for  use  as  a  hospital.     The 
Church.      new  quarters  assigned  to  the  Jews  as 
their  Juderia  were  situated  on  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  above-mentioned  monastery. 
After   the  death   of   the  hostile  Queen  Katharina, 
however,   the  Jews  were  permitted   to  dwell  out- 
side the  Juderia;  but  from  Oct.  29,  1481,  they  were, 
by  order  of  the  Catholic  regents,   restricte<l  abso- 
lutely to  a  new  Juderia  completely  separated  from 
the  dwellings  of  the  Christians.    It  was  lorated  be- 
tween the  former  large  synagogue  and  the  present 
slaughter-house. 
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On  Miiy  IG,  1474.  a  tt'irible  massacre  took  place 

among  the  Maranos.  wlu).  since  1391.  had  been  iiuite 

numerous  in  Seguvia.     It  was  insti- 

Massacre  guteii  tiv  the  ambitious  .Juan  Pacliccho, 
of  Maranos  himself  of  Jewish  orisxin.  and   other 

in   1474.      noblemen.     In  the  .same  year  the  num- 
ber of  Jews  in  Segovia  was  still  so 
large  that  their  taxes  amounted  to  ll.OOOmaravedis. 

The  Jewish  cemetery  was  situated  on  the  slope  of 
the  mountain 
near  the  Jude- 
ria,  on  the  hill 
now  known  by 
the  name  "  ( 'ues- 
tadeloslloyos" ; 
in  1886  complete 
skeletons  were 
f o  u  n  d  there, 
especially  in  two 
large  grottoes 
hewn  in  the 
rock.  To  these 
caves  the  Jews 
of  Segovia  arc 
said  to  have  lied 
when  in  14112  the 
time-limit  for 
their  compul- 
sory emigration 
expired;  ami 
from  them  they 
addressed  a  peti- 
tiim  to  the  re- 
gents asking  for 
a  respite.    Many 

found  their  death  in  these  places  of  refuge,  while 
others,  to  save  tlieir  lives,  submitted  to  baptism. 
For  this  reason  the  place  for  a  long  time  bore  the 
name  "  Prado  Santo."  After  the  expulsion  the 
Juderia  was  called  "  Barrio  Nuevo." 

Among  the  wealthiest  Jews  in  Segovia  were 
various  members  of  the  Galhou  familj-.  Jacob 
Galhon,  Judah  Carago(;i.  and  Jacob  Batidor  acted 
in  1480  as  representatives  of  the  community.  D. 
Juce  Galhon  de  Pcdiaza  sold  his  tannery  before  the 
expulsion,  and  left  the  country  together  with  Kabbi 
Feayme  (Hayyim  or  Ephraim)  de  Vidas,  a  son  of 
MeTr  de  Vidas;  whereas  his  son  Gabriel  remained 
in  Spain  and  was  baptized,  assuming  the  name  "  De 
la  Fuenle. "  Another  rich  tanner  was  Judah  Salero, 
whose  son  took  the  name  "Juan  Lopez."  Abraham 
Senior,  who  stood  in  high  favor  with  the  court,  was 
a  native  of  this  town. 

Segovia  was  the  birthplace  or  place  of  residence 
of  many  Jewish  scholars.  It  numbered  among  its 
residents  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
brothers  Isaac  and  Jacob  Cohen,  cabalists,  and 
Meshullara  ben  Hunain,  author  of  a  grammatical 
work;  in  the  middle  of  the  lifteenth  century,  the 
authors  Joseph  ben  Shem-Tob  and  Joseph  and 
Moses  Benveniste. 

The  only  existing  (1905)  memorials  of  the  once 
flourishing  Jewish  community  are  the  ruins  of  the 
large  and  handsome  synagogue  which  was  erected 
simultaneously  with  the  old  synagogue  in  Toledo 
(later  transformed  into  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  la 


Uemaius  of  the  .-Viicienl  Synapopue  at  Segovia, 

(From  a  i.hou.graph.) 


Blanca)  and  in  the  same  architectural  style.  This, 
as  mentioned  above,  was  transformed  into  the  Cor- 
pus Christi  Church  and  given  to  the  monks  of  Par- 
rades.  From  1573  it  was  in  the  pos.sessiou  of  the 
Franciscan  nuns,  and  served  as  a  church  until  in 
later  days,  owing  to  its  beauty,  it  was  included 
among  the  national  monuments.  The  monastery 
was  located  next  to  the  church,  on  the  spot  where 
the  rabbis'  house  formerly  stood.     On  Aug.  3.  1899, 

the  synagogue 
was  destroyed 
by  fire,  nothing 
remaining  of  the 
old  building  but 
its  massive  walls 
and  two  beauti- 
ful arcades. 
The  walls  were 
found  to  be 
without  crack  or 
crevice  or  sign 
of  repair,  thus 
disproving  the 
statement  made 
by  Alonso  de 
Spina  and  oth- 
ers 500  years 
before,  when  the 
accusation  of 
host -desecration 
was  lodged 
against  the 
Jews,  that  on 
account  of  the 
supposed  crime 
■■  the  synagogue  trembled  and  its  walls  and  pillars 
shook." 

BiDi.iOGRAPHT:  rolnipnares.  ffi«(nnVi  dc  Scgnvia;  Caroa,  In 
Sliiint  Yihii,!,,)!.  «i.  Wiener,  p.  131 ;  UIos,  Hist.  II.  1114;  111. 
8fK«t'/..  i:il".  lii:,';  lAndiK  Histf>ry  of  the  Ji'ws  iit  Si^ioi,  p. 
123 ;  tiriitz.  Gtsih.  vii.  253.  427 ;  vlii.  103  ft  sf«^^,  :iT8  ;  Kayser- 
ling.  Gc^Th,  iicr  Judcn  in  Portugal,  p.  65:  BoUtiti  Acad, 
Ili.tt.  ix.  265  *■(  pas»im,  x.  76  et  scr/.,  xxxv.  319  ct  .veg.;  R,  E. 
J.  xlv.  254  f  (  sc<i„  xxxlx.  209  et  sc(i. 
s.  M.  K. 

SEGKE:   Italian  family  of  scholars. 

Abraham  ben  Judah  Segre  (known  as  Bab 
ASl) :  Kabbi  in  Casale  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuiies.  He  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  Judah  Finzi  of  Mantua  and  with 
Benjamin  Kohn  of  Reggio,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Judah 
Briel.  A  responsum  of  his,  treating  of  the  detile- 
ment  of  the  tent  ("Tum'at  Ohel "),  is  reprinted  in 
Lampronti's  "  Pah  ad  Yizliak."  p.  72;  and  another 
is  included  in  Corinaldi's  "  Dibi'e  Shalom  we-Emet." 
He  was  the  author  also  of  a  poem  expressing  grief 
over  the  ravages  of  a  pestilence,  in  which  the  words 
of  Middot  are  introduced  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  the  opening  and  closing  phrases  of  each  of  the 
four  cantos.  According  to  Zunz  ("Literaturgesch." 
p.  448),  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  Judah  ben  Abra- 
ham who  in  1627  was  leader  of  the  Jewish  commii- 
nitj'  at  Chieri.  Aliraham  is  mentioned  in  Raphael 
Meldola's  "Mayim  Ralibim  "  (ii.  8),  in  Samson  Mor- 
purgo's  "Sheme.sh  Zedakali  "  (iii.  13).  and  in  "Mil- 
hamah  la-Adonai "  (p.  17,  Amsterdam,  1714). 

BiBLiooRAPHT:  Nepi-GhlroDCU,  Toledot  Qedolc  Yisrael,  pp.  4, 
T ;  Morlara,  Indice,  p.  60. 
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Abraham  ben  Judah  Segre :  Scholar  of  the 
cigliteciitli  coutun-;  Ijuiii  at  Turin;  died  at  Safed 
1772.  He  went  to  the  latter  city  at  the  age  of 
twenty-live,  and  there  pursued  his  Talmudical 
studies  together  with  the  Polish  scholar  Israel  Ash- 
kenazi.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Mishnah 
and  on  Maiinonides'  "Yad  liaHazaljah  "  ;  alsoacol- 
lection  of  responsa  and  sennons,  published  under 
the  title  "Hibburira."  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  fam- 
ily of  ten  sonsand  two  daughters.  At  a  ripe  age  he 
undertook  travels  abroad  in  order  to  collect  alms. 
For  a  time  he  sujourued  in  Jerusalem. 

BiBi,iOfiR.vPHY:  Nept-Ghirondi.  Tulcdot  Gedole  TwrracI,  pp. 
2S-i');  .Mortara,  Indice,  p.  60. 

Abraham  ben  Zarah  Segre  :  Dayyan  at  Alex- 
auillia.  wlitMc  lie  died  in  1041. 

Alessandro  Segre  :  Rabbi  of  Parma  in  the  be- 
ginniiii;  nf  lie-  nineteenth  century. 

Benjamin  ben  Judah  Segre:  Scholar  of  Ver- 
cclli;  tli)uri>lie(l  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  He  was  the  father  of  Joshua  Benzion 
Segre,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Paris  consistory 
from  1805  to  1809. 

BiBi.iOGR.tPHY:    Nepi-Ghirondi,   Toledol  Gedole   I'israel,  p. 

1U7 :  .Monara,  IiulUc.  p.  &). 

Elisha  ben  Hayyim  Segre :  Lived  in  Vercelli 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.     He 
was  the  father  of  Joshua  Benzion  Segre,  rabbi  of 
Vercelli. 
Bibliography:  Mortara,  Indice,  p.  60. 

Hayyim  Segre:  Scholar  of  Padua;  flourished 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  He 
was  the  grandfather  of  Benjamin  ben  Judah  Segre, 
and  was  one  of  the  three  Italian  delegates  who  in 
1746  were  sent  to  the  Levant  in  order  to  inquire  into 
the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  Shabbethaian  move- 
ment. He  himself  was  a  follower  of  Shabbethai 
Zebi. 

Hayyim  was  the  author  of  "Binyan  Ab,"  in  which 
he  treated  especially  of  R.  Abhahu's  rules  regarding 
the  blowingof  the  shofar  at  the  New- Year  festival. 
Hayyim  was  the  father  of  Elisha  Segre,  rabbi  of 
Vercelli. 

BintlOGRAPiiv  :  Nept-Ghirondi,  Toledot  Gedole  Tigrael,  p.  107 ; 
Muriara,  Indice,  p.  60 ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  x.  12J. 

Hayyim  Segre  :    Scholar  of  Vercelli,  where  he 

died  in  1>^54. 

Bibliography:  Mortara,  Indice,  p.  60. 

Jacob  ben  Isaac  Segre  :  Rabbi  of  Casale  Jlon- 
ferrato  in  tlie  seventeenth  century.  According  tn 
Zuuz's  "S.  P."  p.  362,  he  died  in  1619;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  same  author's  "Literatiirgesch."  p.  42.5, 
in  1629.  An  eminent  liturgical  poet,  he  was  the 
author  of:  a  hymn  to  the  Mew  Moon,  in  five  stan- 
zas, which  is  signed  "Ya'akob  Segre."  and  is  re- 
printed in  Mordecai  Jare's  "  Ayyelet  ha-Shahar";  a 
long  prayer  in  prose,  beginning  with  the  words 
"U-beken  ribbono  shel  'Olam";  a  selihah  (in  prose) 
on  the  siege  of  Casale  in  1629,  beginning  with  five 
stanzas;  a  poetical  approbation  of  "Heshck  Slie- 
lomoh,"  which  appeared  in  1588;  an  approbation  of 
Isaac  Alatriiio's  ciminientary  on  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon (1605). 

Jacob  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Mordecai  Meisel 


of  Prague,  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the  occasion  of  the 

founding  of  the  Meisel  Synagogue  (Purim,   1.590). 

Another  of  his  poems  has  been  inscribed  on  a  tablet 

in  that  synagogue. 

Bibliography:  Zunz.  Literaturgench.  p.  i2a;  Idem,  .S.  P.p. 
*£.':  Land.sbiitb.  'Ammudc  hu-'Ahndali,  p.  109;  Mortara,7ii- 
dici:.  p.  60;  Kaufmann,  in  li.  i,".  J.  xxl.  14.3 -U.'>. 

Jehiel  Benjamin  Segre:  Rabbi  of  Treves  in  the 
eighteenth  century.     He  was  related  to  S.  D.  Luz- 
zatto,  and  was  a  colleague  of  Raphael  Nathan  Te- 
desco  Vitale. 
Bibliography:  Mose,  1. 178;  Mortara,  Indice,  p.  60. 

Joshua  Benzion  Segre :  Daj-yan  of  Vercelli 
and,  later,  rabbi  of  Aqui  Casale  and  Scandiano; 
died  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century;  son 
of  Elisha  and  grandson  of  Hayyim  Segre.  De  Rossi 
mentions  Joshua  as  the  author  of  an  unpublished 
commentary  on  the  Psalms,  and  relates  that  he  had 
in  his  possession  also  the  manuscript  of  "Asham 
Talui,"  a  work  written  by  Joshua  against  Christian- 
ity. This  was  replete  with  mistakes,  and  in  it 
Joshua,  although  not  conversant  with  the  Latin 
language,  endeavored  to  convict  .lerome  of  having 
made  inaccurate  statements.  The  sixth  chapter 
contained  Joshua's  disputation  with  Zuccati  in  Aqiii 
regarding  the  oracle  of  Jacob,  and  also  an  attack 
upon  Moronini's  "Via  della  Fede."  In  his  "Bib- 
liotheca  Judaica  Antichristiana,"  p.  106,  De  Rossi 
has  reprinted  the  preface  to  this  work,  and  gives 
a  synopsis  of  the  various  chapters.  A  condensation 
by  Trefot  was  included  in  the  library  of  J.  Almanzi. 

Bibliography  :  Nepi-Gliirondl.  Tulednl  Cednle  Tisrael,  p.  107  ; 
De  Rossi,  LHzinnario,  pp.  125,126;  Beniacob,  (/far  Im-Scfa- 
rim,  p.  308 :  Steinsohnelder,  Hebr.  Bibl.  v.  108,  3U6 ;  idem. 
Cat.  Bod!,  col.  12.55. 

Joshua  Benzion  Segre :  Son  of  Benjamin 
Segre;  Imrn  at  Vercelli  1720;  died  in  Paris  Aug., 
1809.  He  was  a  real-estate  owner,  rabbi,  and  mu- 
nicipal councilor  in  his  native  citj-,  and  was  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Reform  movement  in  Judaism.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Italian  delegation  of  the  French 
Synod,  to  which  the  imperial  ministr3-  on  July  25, 
1806,  propounded  twelve  questions.  On  Aug.  15 
following  Joshua  delivered  in  Paris  an  Italian  ser- 
mon in  which  he  was  greatlj-  c.\aggerative  in  his 
praise  of  Napoleon.  On  Feb.  9,  1807,  he  was  chosen 
ab  bet  din  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  and  thereafter 
lived  in  Vercelli  until  1809,  when  he  again  went 
to  Paris,  in  which  city  he  remained  till  his  death. 

Bibliography  :  Nepi-Gbirondi.  Toledot  Gedole  Yiaroel,  pp. 
107.  207:  Griitz.  G'tvi/i.  xl.  260,  263,  270;  Benjaeob,  Ozarha- 
Seforitn,  p.  Uti, 

Nathaniel  ben  Aaron  Jacob  Segre :  Born  in 
the  seventeenth  century  in  Chieri.  Savoy  ;  died  in 
1691  at  Cento,  whither  he  had  emigrated  with  his 
father.  He  was  the  author  of  a  collection  of  re- 
sponsa which  he  named  ""Ezer  Ya'akob"  after  his 
father,  and  which  he  dedicated  to  Abraham  Rovigo. 
The  work  is  extant  in  manuscript. 

Bibliography  :  .Nepi-Ghirondi.  Tolctlol  Gedole  Tisracl,  p. 271 ; 
Mortara.  Indie ,  p.  61 ;  .'^muel  Aboab.  in  Debar  ShemittU 
pp.  244-246  ;  Ffll^l,  Bihl.  Jwl.  iii.  ;«IS. 

Nathaniel  ben  Judah  Segre :  Scholar  of  Lodi 
in  the  sixteenth  century;  ilied  in  1.53.5.  His  father 
was  the  author  of  tosafot  to  Hiillin  and  'Erubin. 

Bibliography  :  Jtf^os.',  vll.  125-126 ;  Slelnschneider,  Hebr.  BM. 
xlv.  61. 
J.  S.   O. 
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SEHEBB-THOSS,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH 
(in  Jiwish  sourtos  FRANZ),  FREIHERB  VON: 

Austriaa  soldier;  born  at  Lisseu  Fob.  IT,  1670;  iliud 
Jan.  14,  1748.  He  is  known  in  Jewisli  history  as 
liaving  been  the  first  to  give  otlicial  recognition  to 
the  slander  that  the  Austrian  Jews  treasonably  aided 
the  Prnssian  army  in  the  wars  between  Frederick 
the  Great  and  Maria  Theresa.  Appointed  as  eoni- 
nianding  general  of  the  troops  in  Moravia  with 
headquarters  in  the  fort  of  Spielberg  at  Brunn(Oct., 
1741),  he  issued  an  order  on  March  14.  1742,  that  the 
Moravian  Jews  should  b}-  the  twentietii  of  the  same 
month  pay  50,000  florins  as  a  tine  for  their  alleged 
treasonable  acts.  The  Jews,  through  the  interces- 
sion of  Baron  AGrii,.\i[,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
repeal  of  tlie  edict  (March21);  but  adeniand  for  the 
same  sum  was  repeated,  without,  liowever,  being 
given  tlie  objectionable  name  of  a  fine  for  treason, 
and  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  pay  it.  A  conse- 
quence of  this  accusation  was  the  decree  expelling 
all  tlie  Jews  of  Moravia.  Jan.  2,  1745,  althoug!i  tlie 
empress  merely  speaks  tif  "various  important  rea- 
sons" which  had  prompted  her  to  issue  the  edict  of 
expulsion. 

BlBLiOfiRAPUT:  Zedler,  Vnirerml-Lrxicnti,  xxxvl.,  cols.  Vii\- 
13:;2.  174^i:  G<iiha"f<c}ies  TnschinUut-h  Freiherriichcr  Hihi- 
«er,  18B0,  p.  SIC;  Frankl-Griiu, 'rf«i7i.  ((()•  Jiidfii  iii  Krcm- 
sicrA.  LW-IOO.  Breslnii,  Isim ;  neii.1aniln  Israel  Friinkel,  IV- 
shu'iit  I'i.siYiii,  in  Siiiiniiilhdnd  Khiiier  Bcitri!(ic  tins 
Hatiil:*i'Jiriftcn^  ed.  liy  the  Meliize  Nirduuiiiu,  vol.  vii.,  Ber- 
lin, 189ti-'J7.  "  ■ 

n. 

BEIBERLING,  JOSEPH:  Russian  educator, 
censor,  and  coinmunal  worker;  born  in  Wilua;  died 
at  an  advanced  age  after  1S82.  His  father,  Isaac 
Markusewich,  was  one  of  the  few  Jewish  phyisicians 
who  graduated  from  the  university  which  existed  in 
Wilna  from  1803  to  1833,  when  it  was  removed  to 
Kiev.  Isaac's  annotations  of  the  '"Aruk,"  written 
about  1830,  were  published  fifty  years  later  in 
Smolenskin's  "Ha-Sbahar"  (x.  44-52).  Joseph  Sci- 
berling,  wlio  was  educated  in  a  German  university 
(Ph.D.).  was  censor  for  Jewish  books  in  Kiev  for 
about  fifteen  years,  and  was  entrusted  by  the  Rus- 
sian Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  with  Jewish  edu- 
cational interests  as  the  successor  to  Leon  M.vndel- 
STAM.\i  ("Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud."  1868,  p.  378).  Dur- 
ing the  time  he  resided  in  St.  Petersburg  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  its  Jewish  communal  affairs;  he 
was  also  the  friend  and  patron  of  such  well-known 
scholars  as  I.  B.  Lewinsohn,  A.  B.  Gottlober,  P. 
Smolenskin,  and  others.  He  received  from  the 
Russian  government  four  decorations,  including  that 
of  the  Order  of  Vladimir  of  the  fourth  class,  and  a 
pension  in  recognition  of  his  services.  Being  more 
practical  than  his  predecessor,  he  amassed  a  large 
fortune,  and  after  having  served  his  government 
thirty  years  lie  obtained  jiermission  to  become  an 
Austrian  subject  and  settled  in  Vienna. 

Scilierling  wrote  various  articles  on  the  Jews  for 
the  "Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction." 

Bibliography:  Fuenn.  Kiryah  Nc'emanah,  p.  Si  Wilna, 
186(1 ;  Gottlober,  Ha-Tlohrr  Or,  1.  l-l.-i-llB  ;  Jew.  Chnm.  May 
4,  1877;  Orient,  185(1,  p.'US. 

s.  p.  Wi. 

SEIR  :  1.  Region  that  took  its  name  from  Seir 
the  Ilorite,  whose  descendants  occupied  it,  followed 
by  Edom  and  his  descendants.     The  earliest  refer- 


ence to  the  name  is  found  in  the  Harris  Egyptian 
papyrus,  in  which  Ranieses  III.  says  (c.  1200  liC.) 
that  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  "Sa-aira" 
(=  "Se'irim"),  one  of  tlie  Bedouin  tribes  of  the 
desert.  A  distinction  was  at  that  time  made  be- 
tween them  and  the  Edomites.  It  has  not  been 
definitely  decided  whether  the  Seirites  are  identical 
with  tlie  Sheri  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Tell  el- 
Amarna  tablets.  The  Old  Testament  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  tlie  Edomites.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Old  Testament,  the  Ilorites  occupied  the 
country  before  the  Edomites  (Gen.  .\iv.  6,  .\.\.\vi.  20; 
Deut.  ii.  12,  22).  These  statements  do  not  contra- 
dict the  Egyptian  account,  since  the  word  "Horite  " 
( =  "  cave-dweller  ")  is  not  the  name  of  a  certain  tribe, 
but  ma_v  be  a  designation  for  the  Seirites.  The 
Edomites  probably  conquered  the  country  after  1200 
n.c.  The  Old  Testament  mentions  most  fretjueiitly 
the  "  mountains  "  of  Seir  (Gen.  .\xxvi,  8  et  aeq. :  Deut. 
i.  2,  ii.  1,  et  passim). 

But  the  phrase  "land  of  Seir  "  also  occurs  (Gen. 
xxxii.  3,  xxxvi.  30),  as  well  as  "sons  of  Seir"  (II 
Chron.  xxv.  11,  14;  Gen.  xxxvi.  20  et  ser/.).  the  lat- 
ter referring  both  to  the  original  inhabitants,  the 
Horites,  and  to  the  Edomite  pojuilation.  The  name 
of  Seir,  when  used  alone,  designates  either  the  land 
of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxiii.  14  et  piissiiii)  or  the  inhabitants 
(Ezek,  xxv.  8).  This  district,  the  mountains  of  Seir, 
is  Esau's  lioine  (Gen.  xxxvi.  8),  assigned  to  him  and 
his  descendants  by  Yiiwn  (Deut.  ii.  5).  Its  location 
is  given  in  Deut.  ii.  1.  The  peojde  of  Israel  skirted 
the  mountains  of  Seir  on  the  .south  so  as  not  to  enter 
Edomite  territory  ;  then  they  followed  the  eastern  ' 
edge  northward  to  the  steppe  of  Jloab.  Hence  the 
mountains  of  Seir  lay  on  the  east  side  of  the  .Vraba, 
that  is.  the  di]i  extending  from  the  Dead  Sea  south- 
ward to  the  northern  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba 
(see  P.M.ESTINE;  conip.  Gen.  xiv.  6).  Jlouiitains 
rise  on  both  sides  of  the  dip,  those  on  the  east  being 
considerably  higher  than  those  on  the  west.  On 
the  north  the  mountains  end  in  the  deep  cut  of  the 
Wadi  al-Ahsa;  and  on  the  south  a  steep  slope  of  the 
mountains  forms  a  natural  boundary  towaul  Moab, 
while  on  the  east  the  hills  slope  down  toward  the 
Syrian  desert. 

The  country  of  Seir  is  only  about  15  or  20  miles 
wide,  and  is  now  called  Jalial  al-Shara.  It  is 
traversed  by  several  vallej'S  running  east  and  west 
to  the  Araba.  The  mountain-tops  are  now  bare, 
but  tlie  ancient  name  is  generally  interpreted  to 
mean  "a  wooded  region."  The  country  is  described 
as  fertile:  the  information  regarding  it  is  still  insuf- 
ficient, being  confined  to  the  accounts  of  a  few 
travelers.  Although  the  name  of  Seir  was  origi- 
nally that  of  this  mountain  country,  it  was  gradu- 
ally used  in  a  wider  sense,  as  designating  the  land 
of  Edom;  but  the  territory  of  Edom  included  the 
mountain  country  west  of  the  Araba.  The  name 
is  used  in  this  wider  sense  in,  for  example.  Judges 
v.  4.  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  and  Josh.  xi.  17.  See  Edom. 
BiBi.iOfiRAPHT:  Jiuh\,  Gtm'li.  dcr  E<lnnute);  Leipsio,  IXIB. 

2.  Mountain,  or  mountain  range,  in  Judali,  be- 
tween Kirjath-jearim  and  Chesalon,  on  the  frontier 
of  Benjamin;  therefore,  perhaps,  the  high  ridge  on 
which  the  village  of  Saris  is  now  situated, 

E.  a.  II.  I.  Be. 
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SEIXAS :  Americiin  famil}-.  the  founder  of 
which  removed  from  Portugal  to  the  United  States 
in  1730. 

Abraham  Seixas  :  American  merchant  and  sol- 
dier; born  in  1750  in  New  York  city.  He  served 
in  the  American  army  and  carried  despatches  for 
Gen.  Harry  Lee  between  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
Georgia.  In  1782  lie  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  settled  at  the 
close  of  the  war. 

Benjamin  Mendez  Seixas  :  Fourth  son  of  Isaac 
Mende/  S(i.\us;  liuni  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  1747;  died  in 
New  York  city  Aug.  16,  1817.  He  was  a  prominent 
merchant  in  Newport,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Stock 
ExchanfTc. 

Gershom  Mendez  Seixas  :  American  ral)bi  and 
patriot;  born  in  New  York  city  .Jan.  14,  1745;  died 
there  July  2,  1816;  son  of  Isaac  Mendez  Sei.xas 
(1708-80)  and  Rachel  Levy,  daughter  of  Moses  Levy, 
an  early  New  York  merchant.  Seixas  became  the 
minister  of  Shearith  Israel,  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese congregation  of  his  native  city,  in  1766,  and 
occupied  the  rabbinate  for  about  half  a  century. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  he  at 
once  espoused  the  Patriot  cause,  though  many  of 
the  Christian  ministers  of  the  city  sympathized  with 


Gershom  Mendez  Seixas. 

(By  courusy  of  the  Jewish  Publication  S^iety  of  America.) 

the  Tories.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  influence  that 
the  Jewish  congregation  closed  the  doors  of  its  syn- 
agogue on  the  approach  of  the  British,  and  decided 
to  leave  the  town  rather  than  continue  under  British 
rule.  On  the  appearance  of  the  British  fleet  in 
New  York  Bay  (Aug.,  1776)  Seixas  preached  a  ser- 
mon in  English  in  wliieh  he  feelingly  stated  that  the 
synagogal  services  on  that  occasion  might  be  the 
last  to  be  held  in  the  historic  edifice. 

On  the  dispersion  of  the  congregation  Seixas  left 
New  York  for  Stratford,  Conn.,  taking  with  him 
the  scrolls  of  the  Law  and  other  ceremonial  para- 
phernalia belonging  to  his  charge.  At  Stratford 
he  was  joined  by  several  members  of  his  Hock. 
When,  in  1780,  the  Patriots  who  had  tied  to  Phila- 
delphia were  about  to  establish  a  permanent  congre- 
gation, Seixas  was  requested  to  officiate,  and  lie  at 
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ouce    proceed- 
ed tliitliiT  from 
Connecticut, 
taking  with 
liiin  the  syna- 
gogal  property 
of   his    former 
charge.  In  this 
way  was  estab- 
lished the  Con- 
g  r  e  g  a  t  i  o  n 
Mickve    Israel 
of  Philadel- 
phia.    On  the 
completion   of 
its   newly 
erected    house 
of   worship, 
Sei.xas  was  one 
of  the  commit- 
tee that  waited 
on     the     gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  in- 
viting him  to  attend  the 
dedication;     and     in    tlie 
course  of  Ins  patriotic  ad- 
dress at  the  ceremony  he 
invoked    the   blessing    of 
AUniglity    God    on    "the 
Jlembers   of   these  States 
in  Congress  assembled  and 
on  his  E.xcelleucy  George 
Washington,  Commander- 
General  of  these  Colonies." 
I)\iring  Ids  entire  stay 
at     Pluladelphia,     Seixas 
showed  himself  a  public- 
spirited    citizen,   figuring 
also  as  a  zealous  defender 
of  religions  liberty.    Thus 
when     Pennsylvania 
adopted  the  religious  test 
as  an  indispensable  quali- 
fication for  office,  he  and 
several    members    of    Ins 
congregation       addressed 
the  Council  of  Censors  on 
the  subject    (Dec,   1783). 
characterizing  the  test  as 
"unjust   to   the  members 
of  a  persuasion  that  had 
always  been  attached   to 
the  American  cause  and 
given   a  support    to    tlie 
country,  some  in  the  Con- 
tinental army,  some  in  the 
militia,  and  some  by  cheer- 
fully   paying    taxes    and 
sustaining     the     popular 
cause."   Westcott.  the  his- 
torian, expressly  calls  at- 
tention   to    this    protest, 
stating  "  that  it  doubtless 
had  its  influence  in  pro- 
curing    the     subsequent 
modification   of    the   test 
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IN   MEMORIAM 

REVEREND  GERSHOM  MENDEZ  SEIXAS 

BORN  8S05   DIED  8676.  I74S-IBI6 
FOR  HAIF  A  CENTURY  MINISTER  OF  THE   CONOREOATION 

SHEARITH  ISRAEL 

5526 -8676    1766-taiB 

■^E  PATHIOT  JEWISH  MINISTER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

AND  ONE  OF  THE  INCORPORATORS  OF  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 

'A  MAN  IN  WHOM  WAS  THE  .SPIRIT" 
THE  SOCltlT  "lleBllA  MA5ED  VA  AMET  OF  WHICH  HE  WAs'tHe'toUNDER 

.    seez  —  aitcn  tdh  tabiet  uton  its  centenniai  annivehsary  —  looa 
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Tablet  in  Sbearlth  Israel  Syiiat,'n|,'ue,  New  Vurk. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


Tombstone  of  Gershom  Mendez  Seixas  In  Chattem  Square 
Cemetery,  New  York. 

(From  a  photti^aph.) 


clause  in  the 
Constitution." 
After  the 
war  Seixas  re- 
turned to  New 
York  (March 
23,  1784)  and 
resumed  his 
former  posi- 
tion as  rabbi  of 
Congregation 
Shearith  Is- 
rael. He  was 
one  of  the  first 
ministers  to 
preach  a  regu- 
lar Thanks- 
giving Day 
sermon  (see 
"  Daily  Ga- 
zette," Dec. 
23,  17891.  and 
was  also  one  of  tlie  four- 
teen clergymen  participa- 
ting in  the  ceremony  of 
the  inauguration  of  George 
Washingtcm  as  first  presi- 
dent of  the  L'nited  States. 
In  1787  lie  l)e(-ame  a  trus- 
tee of  Columbia  College 
ill  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  held  that  ofiice  con- 
tinuously to  1815,  being 
the  only  Jew  ever  so 
honored.  When  the  col- 
lege was  incorporated, 
Seixas'  name  appeared  in 
the  charter  as  one  of  the 
incorporators. 

Seixas  was  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship  with 
the  ministers  of  other  de- 
nominations, particularly 
with  the  Episcopal  clergy 
of  New  Y'ork.  The  lat- 
ter, tradition  relates,  fre- 
quently visited  the  Portu- 
guese synagogue,  while 
the  Jewish  minister  in 
turn  was  invited  to  ad- 
dress Christian  congrega- 
tions. The  manuscript  of 
one  such  discourse  deliv- 
ered by  Seixas  (Aug., 
1800)in  "historic  St.  Paul's, 
New  Y'ork,  is  still  pre- 
served by  his  congrega- 
tion. Public-spirited  at 
all  times,  he  earnestly  ex- 
horted his  congregation 
to  support  the  administra- 
tion during  the  War  of 
1813:  and  an  address  con- 
taining his  appeal  for 
the  sufferers  during  that 
struggle    is    still    extant. 
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He  also  took  tlic  lead  in  pliilantliropic  work,  found- 
ing iu  1803  the  cliariUil)le  organization  known  as 
"Hc'bra  Hastd  Vc  Araet,"  which  is  still  (1905)  in 
existence. 

.Scixas  was  twice  married,  liis  first  wife  l)eing  El- 
kalali  Cohen  (1749-85),  to  wlioni  he  was  weddeil  in 
1TT5,  and  liis  second,  Hannah  Manuel,  wlioni  he 
married  in  1789.  His  descendants  are  among  tlie 
jirominent  Jewish  families  of  New  York.  His  re- 
mains lie  in  the  old  cemetery  on  New  Bowery,  iu 
tlie  city  of  New  Y'ork. 

BiBLioiiRAPiiv :  Leon  Huhner.  in  Jnvhh  Camnifnt  (Balti- 
morei.  Jan.  In,  iy()2;  idem.  Neiv  York  Jnvs  in  the  Struimh' 
fnr  Aintriran  Itukpi'ttdeHCf,  in  Pitlil.  Atii.Ji:u\  Hi.-<t.  Sue; 
N.  Taylor  Phillips,  in  Am.  Jcu:  Year  liimk.  VMn-a.  pp.  V)~nl; 
idem.  In  /'»(((.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Sue.  iv.  aC-214,  vi.  129-lS) ; 
Sabato  .Moral.s,  ih.  l.i:^:M:  Tliompson  Westcott.  Per.s<ins  Whit 
Tiiitk  the  Oath  of  Alleniauee  t<i  Penitsiitcattia,  p.  xxiii., 
Philadelphia  :  T.  E.  V.  Smith.  i\'eie  Yiirk  (  du  in  n8:i.  p.  Hii, 
New  Vork,  1SS9;  Charles  P.  Daly,  Tlie  SettUinenl  nf  llie  Jeiin 
in  y<>rth  Ameriva,  p.  5tJ.  ih.  1S9;J;  Isaac;  Markens.  Tlte 
Hebreics  in  Amerieiu  ih.  lsiJ8 ;  Moore,  Histurji  of  Cnlnmltia 
CuHeye.  ib.;  Nile's  lieuister,  Baltimore,  IblB. 
.\.  L.  Hu. 

Isaac  B.  Seixas:  American  rabbi ;  born  in  1782; 

died  Auii.  in.  1,'^:!9,  in  New  Y'ork  city;   a  son  of 


li'iuitsli'lu.'  ot  .Moses  Sel.xas  at  Ne\\p"it,  K.  I. 


(Fr. 


1  a  pholo>;ra(ili.) 


Benjamin  Mendcz  Scixas.  He  became  rabbi  of  the 
Congregation  Shearith  Israel,  New  York  cily,  in 
18"2S,  in  stieeessiun  to  .Mosis  L.  M.  Peixotto 

Isaac    Mendez    Seixas :    American   merchant ; 
l>orii  iu  Lisbon  1708;  died  iit  Xewporl.  H.  I  ,  Nov.  3, 
1780.    He  emigrated  to  North  America  via  Barba- 
Xl.-lt 


dos,  arriving  in  New  York  about  1730,  established 
a  mercantile  business  there,  and  settled  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  in  1765.  He  married  Rachel  Frank.s,  daughter 
of  Moses  Levy,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children. 

Hoses  Seixas:  Jlerchant;  eldest  son  of  Isaac 
Jlendcz  Seixas;  horn  in  New  York  March  28,  1744; 
died  iu  New  York  city  Nov.  29,  1809.  He  was  one 
of  tliefounders(1795)of  the  Newport  Bank  of  Rhode 
Island,  of  which  he  was  cashier  until  his  death.  It 
was  .Moses  Seixas  who  addressed  a  letter  of  welcome 
in  the  name  of  the  congregation  to  George  Wash- 
ington when  tlie  latter  visited  Newport,  and  it  was 
to  liim  that  Washington's  answer  was  addressed. 

BiDLIoriRAPHT  :  Pulilicatinns  Am,  Jew.  Hist.  Site,  l.-xil.;  N- 
Taylor  Phillips,  ili.  Iv.  189  el  seq.  (pedlffree). 
A.  F.  T.  H. 

SELA.     See  WiiiotiTs  and  Me.\sures. 

SELAH  (Hebrew,  n^JD)  :  Term  of  uncertain  ety- 
mology and  grammatical  form  and  of  doubtful 
meaning.  It  occuis  seventy-one  times  in  thirty-nine 
of  the  Psalms,  ami  three  times  in  Hab.  iii.  It  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  Ps.  iii.,  ix.,  xxiv.,  xlvi.,  and  in 
most  other  cases  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  the  exceptions 
being  Ps.  Iv.  20,  Ivii.  4,  and  Hab.  iii.  3,  9.  Of  the 
psalms  in  which  it  is  found,  twenty-thiec  belong  to 
the  group  in  which  "Elohim"  is  u.sed  to  designate 
God ;  twenty-eight  to  that  called  by  Briggs  the 
"director's  (nVJD?  =  "choir-leader  "  ;  see  Psalms, 
Critical  View)  copies";  and  twenty  to  the 
"Davidic"  collection.  Again,  nine  of  the  twelve 
Korahite  and  seven  (LXX.  eight,  including  Ixxx.  8) 
of  the  twelve  Asaph  psalms  liave  the  term.  Three 
psalms  with  "Selah  "  are  headed  "Miklani  ";  seven, 
"JIaskil";  ten,  '•Shir";  twentj--six,  "Mizmor"; 
while  Habakkuk  iii.  is  superscribed  "Tetillah." 

That  the  real  significance  of  this  curious  term  (or 
combination  of  letters)  was  not  known  even  by  the 
anci<'nt  versions  is  evidenced  by  the  variety  of  ren- 
derings given  to  it.     The  Septuagint,  Symmaclnis, 

and  Theodotion  translate  ihailn/.fiu — a 

Technical    word   as  enigmatical  in  Greek  as  is 

Term.         "S.lah"   iu    Hebrew.     The   Hexapla 

simply  transliterates  ae>.  Aquila, 
Jerome,  and  the  Targum  give  it  the  value  of  "al- 
ways" (Aipiila,  aei;  Jerome,  "semper";  Targum, 
for  the  most  ]iart  pD")J)^  =  "in  sccula  "  or  NTin  = 
"semper").  Theodotion  in  Ps.  ix.  17  has  the  trans- 
lation lifi;  the  Quinta  gives  fi'f  roif  oitirof  (J'D")j;7); 
and  the  Sexta,  iha-nwo^  (in  Ps.  xx.  4,  fie  ri'/oc). 
Jacob  of  Edes.sa,  ([uoted  by  Bar  Hebra'us  (on  Ps. 
X.  1),  notices  that  instead  of  I'dii/'o'/ua  some  copies 
present  aci  =  pj  733;  and  he  explains  this  as  refer- 
ring to  the  custom  of  the  people  of  reciting  a  dox- 
ology  at  the  end  of  paragrai)hs  of  the  liturgical 
psalms.  In  live  passages  (see  Field,  Hexapla  on 
Ps.  xxxviii.  [Hebr  xxxix.]  12)  Aquila  ofTeis,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hexaplar  Syriac,  XJTJ'JJ  =  "song," 
the  aa/ta  by  which  Origen  reports  Aquila  to  have  rc- 
jilaced  the  iid^n/im  of  the  Septuagint.  According 
to  Hippolytus  (I)e  Lagarde.  "Novip  Psalterii  Grax'i 
Ediliiinis  Speiinien."  10).  Ihc  Greek  term  (V(ii.''o///rt 
signified  a  change  in  ihytlim  or  melody  at  the  places 
marked  by  the  term,  or  a  change  in  thought  and 
theme.  Against  lliisexplanalion  Baethgen  ("  Psalm- 
en,"  p.  XV.,  Istcd..  Gottingen,  1892)  urges  the  cir- 
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cuiiislaiu'i'  that  the  enigmatical  expression  occurs 
also  at  the  end  of  psalms.  The  cogency  of  this  ob- 
jection would  liold  if  the  mark  had  been  inserted  by 
the  original  writer  and  not,  as  is  most  probable,  b}' a 
later  editor  who  may  have  expected  the  Psalms  to 
be  recited  in  succession  without  reference  to  the 
divisions  in  the  Masoretic  text;  or  if  it  were  an 
indubitable  fact  that  where  in  the  Hebrew  a  psalm 
now  ends  it  ended  in  the  original.  Augustin  (on 
Ps.  iv.  3)  regards  ihiifa^/in  as  indicating  that  what 
follows  is  not  to  be  joined  to  the  precciliug.  He 
suggests  also  the  possibility  that  the  Hebrew  "  Selali " 
meant  "'Fiat"  =  "Let  there  be  [made]."  The 
Masoietic  accentuation  always  connects  "  Selah " 
with  the  preceding,  as  though  it  were  part  of  the 
text  or  thought,  mo.st  likely  because  it  was  held 
to  mean  "forever."  In  fact,  the  vnwel-points  in  rOD 
seem  to  indicate  a  "kere"  nVJ  (with  "kame?"  on 
account  of  n)  =  "forever"  (see  B.  Jacob  in  Stade's 
"Zeitschrift,"  xvi.  [1896]  129  f<  «<■?.). 

Nor  is  there  greater  unanimity  among  modern 
scholars  than  among  the  ancient  ver- 

Modem      sious.  Onl)' on  one  point  is  there  agree- 

View^s.  ment,  namely,  that  "Selah"  has  no 
grammatical  connection  with  tlie  text. 
It  is  either  a  liturgico-musical  mark  or  a  sign  of 
another  character  with  a  bearing  on  the  reading  or 
the  verbal  form  of  the  te.\t.  As  thirty-one  of  the 
thirty-nine  psalms  with  the  caption  "To  the  choir- 
master InXM^J  "  present  "Selah,"  the  musical  value 
of  the  mark  has  been  regarded  as  well  a.ssured.  In 
keeping  with  this  it  has  been  assigned  to  the  root 
?7D.  as  an  imperative  that  should  properlj'  have  been 
vocalized  rho.  "Sollah"  (Ewald.  ''Kritische  Gram- 
matik  der  Hebrilischen  Spraclie,"p.  554;  KOnig, 
"Historisch  -  Kritisches  LehrgebiUide  der  HebrUl- 
schen  Sprache,"  ii.,  part  i.,  ]).  539).  The  meaning 
of  this  imperative  is  given  as  "Lift  up,"  equivalent 
to  "  loud  "  or  "fortissimo,"  a  direction  to  the  accom- 
panying musicians  to  break  in  at  the  place  marked 
with  crash  of  cymbals  and  blare  of  trumpets,  the 
orchestra  playing  an  interlude  while  the  singers' 
voices  were  hushed.  The  effect,  as  far  as  the  singer 
was  concerned,  was  to  mark  a  pause.  This  signifi- 
cance, too,  has  been  read  into  the  expression  or  sign, 
"Selah"  being  held  to  be  a  variant  of  "shelah" 
(npt?  =  "  pause  ").  But  as  the  interchange  of  "  shin  " 
and  "samek"  is  not  usual  in  Biblical  Hebrew,  and 
as  the  meaning  "  pause  "  is  clearly  inapplicable  in 
the  middle  of  a  verse  or  where  a  pause  would  inter- 
rupt the  sequence  of  thought,  this  proposition  has 
met  with  little  favor.  Neither  has  that  whi(-li  pro- 
poses to  treat  it  as  a  loan-word  from  the  Greek 
i^dXAf  =:  "strike  the  harp,"  etc. 

Gratz  ("  Kritischer  Commentar  zu  den  Psalmen," 
i.  93  et  se?.)  argues  that  "Selah"  introduces  a  new 
paragraph  as  it  were,  a  transition  in  thought,  and 
also  in  some  instances  a  quotation  (e.g.,  Ps.  Ivii.  8  et 
neq.  from  cviii.  2  et  aeq.).  The  fact  that  the  term 
occurs  four  times  at  the  end  of  a  psalm  would  not 
weigh  against  this  theory.  As  stated  above,  the 
Psalms  were  meant  to  be  read  in  sequence,  and, 
moreover,  many  of  them  are  fragments;  indeed, 
Ps.  ix.  is  reckoned  one  with  Ps.  x.  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  which  omits  ihayjiaf.fia  al.so  at  the  end  of  Ps. 


iii.,  xxiv.,  and  xlvi.  1$.  .Jacob  {I.e.)  concludes  (1) 
that  since  no  etymological  explanation  is  possi- 
ble, "Selah  "  signifies  a  i)ause  in  or  for  the  Temple 
song;  and  (2)  that  its  meaning  was  concealed  lest 
the  Temple  privileges  .should  be  obtained  by  the 
synagogues  or  perhaps  even  by  the  churches. 

Another  series  of  explanations  is  grounded  on  the 
assumption  that  its  signilication  is  liturgical  rather 

than  musical.     It  marks  the  place,  and 

More         is  an  apjieal.  for  the   bystanders  to 

Liturgical    join    in    with    a   eulogistic   response. 

than         Briggs  ("Jour.  Bib.  Lit."  1899,  p.  142) 

Musical,      accepts  the  etyuKJlogy  and  grammat 

ical  explanation  given  above,  /.  e.,  that 
"Selah"  is  a  cohortative  imperative,  meaning  "  Lift 
up  [your  benediction],"  the  eulogy  with  which 
psalms  or  sections  of  psalms  were  concluded.  One 
would  expect  the  imperative  to  be  in  the  plural  if  the 
address  was  to  more  than  one  bvstander.  However, 
Briggs'  explanation  indicates  the  line  along  which 
the  mystery  connected  with  this  term  or  combination 
of  consonants  is  to  be  removed.  It  has  bifcn  sus- 
pected that  "  Selali  "  is  an  artificial  word  formed  from 
initials.  That  is  probably  the  case,  though  tlie  reso- 
lution of  the  initials  usually  suggested,  n?yD?  2D 
ICM  (="  Return  to  the  beginning,  ()  singer"),  has 
to  be  abandoned.  The  renderings  in  the  versions, 
""olmin,"  ati,  and  the  like  (="  forever "),  if  they 
do  not  prove  that  n?D  is  a  corriiption  for  DPIJJ— the 
word  "'olam"  standing  for  the  first  noun  in  the 
benediction— create  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
initials  of  the  verse  in  which  "  'olam  "  occurs  are 
hidden  in  the  pu/./.ling  word  "Selah."  Griltz  (I.e.) 
shows  that  in  Ps.  Iv.  20  npD  is  a  corruption  for 
rh^  ("r  even  for  D73),  meaning  "destroy";  and  a 
similar  corruption  of  the  first  and  third  consonants 
throughout  has  contrived  to  make"  Selah  "  the  "crux 
interpretum."  If  in  some  instances  7V2  or  ch^  (.= 
"destroy")  be  read  and  in  others  n?D.  the  enigma 
disappears.  "  K  I  h  "  represents  the  eulogy  "  Ki  le- 
'olam  liasdo  "  (HDH  Db^vh  ^3).  hence  the  pofsj?  or  ael 
of  the  versions— a  eulogy  which  is  familiar  and 
which  is  found  as  such  in  the  Psalms  (Ps.  c.  5,  cvi. 

1,  cvii.  1,  cxviii.  1  et  scq.  ;  especially 
Probably  a  cxxxvi. ;  also  I  Chron.  xvi.  34,  41;  II 
Contracted  Chron.  v.  13,   xx.  21).     This  is  con- 
Form,        firmed   by   the   fact   that    just    such 

phrases  as  31t3-'3,  and  perhaps  '\y\ 
D?iy,  actuallj'  do  occur  in  jiassages  where  "Selah" 
might  stand  equally  well  and  with  as  little  bearing 
on  the  context  (Ps.  Hi.  11,  12).  In  Ps.  xxxiv.  11  3lt3 
at  the  end  is  certainly  superfluous;  but  it  stands 
where  one  would  expect  this  very  term  npD;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  too  bold  a  conjecture  to  read  here 
3113  '3  in  the  sense  of  a  technical  abbreviation  of  the 
eulogy.  In  this  connection  the  midrash  on  Ps. 
cxviii.  is  of  importance;  quoting  I.saiah  iii.  10,  it 
commands  that  after  the  mention  of  the  righteous 
the  words  31£2  '3  should  be  added,  but  thatafter  ref- 
erence to  an  evil-doer  a  curse  should  be  pronounced. 
The  latter  injunction  throws  light  on  many  pas- 
sages in  which  "Selah  "  has  another  sense  than  that 
noted  above,  and  in  which  it  should  be  read  n73  or 
Dis3  (=  "Destroy  them"),  as  one  word.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  term  occurs  frequently  after  a 
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reference  to  evil-doers  (Ps.  iv.  3;  vii.  6,  ix.  21; 
xxxii.  5;  xlix.  14  [xlix.  16  ?];  Hi.  5;  liv.  5;  Ivii.  4, 
7:  lix.  6:  Ixii.  5;  Ixvi.  7;  Ixxxii.  2;  Ixxxviii.  8; 
Ixxxix.  46,  49;  cxl.  6;  Hab.  iii.  [A.  V.  ii.]  13); 
and  at  the  mcDtion  of  these  the  bystanders  break 
forth  into  makdiction,  as  they  do  into  benedietion 
at  the  mention  of  God's  wonderful  deeds.  Their 
comment  on  the  recital  is  "Destroy  them,"  "Make 
an  end  of  them,"  or  "of  the  evils,"  i.e.,  "Forego" 
(as  in  Fs.  Ixxxviii.  8).  "Selah"  is  thus  identical 
with  n^3  as  twice  repeated  in  Ps.  lix.  14(Hebr.). 
"Destroy  in  anger;  destroy  that  they  be  no  more." 
This  very  verse  ends  with  "Selah,"  which,  as  ex- 
plained above,  is  a  repetition  (but  in  the  mouths 
of  the  bystanders)  of  the  passionate  outcry  npS 
(=  "Destroy  "). 

Some  few  passages  remain  in  which  TVD  seems 
to  fit  in  neither  as  a  eulogy — i.e.,  as  a  corruption  of 
ch^y  or  as  an  artificial  combination  of  initials  ma- 
king rho — nor  as  an  imprecation.  But  even  in  these 
the  reading  n^3  (  =  "  Destroy  ")  suggests  itself,  not  in- 
deed as  a  liturgical  response,  but  as  a  note  to  indi- 
cate that  something  in  the  text  should  be  deleted. 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  in  Ps.  Iv.  8  (I{.  V.  7),  where 
verses  8  and  9  virtually  conflict ;  for  the  desert  is  the 
place  where  storms  blow.  "  Selah  "  here  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  sign  that  the  verse,  being  a  quotation 
from  somewhere  else  and  really  not  be- 
Sometimes  longing  to  the  psalm,  should  be  omit- 
Meaning  ted.  The  same  holds  good  in  Ps.  Ixxxi. 
"Delete."  8.  where  the  third  member  of  the 
verse  is  clearly  a  marginal  note  ex- 
planatory of  the  preceding.  "Selah"  after  'O  ^JJ 
^3^^0."  at  the  waters  of  Meribah,"  indicates  this  fact, 
and  means  n?3  (=  "  Delete  ").  Another  instance  of 
this  is  Ps.  Ix.  6,  where  the  words  tiCp  'JDD  break 
the  connection  between  verses  6a  and  7,  and  really 
make  no  sense.  In  Hab.  iii.  (ii.)  3,  9.  also,  "Selah  " 
points  to  some  defect  in  the  text. 

Perhaps  the  latter  use  of  the  term  will  throw  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  Greek  didifia^./ia.  It  maybe  con- 
nected with  the  verb  imtpau  =  "to  rub  away  thor- 
oughly," "  to  erase."  At  all  events  some  of  the  ver- 
sions point  to  a  reading  in  which  73  was  visible,  e.g. , 
dtairavrSc  (Sexta),  while  the  translaticjn  of  Aquila 
according  to  the  Hexaplar  Syriac,  Kn'JIJ?'  meaning 
"responsive,  antiphonal  song,"  corrohorates  the  as- 
sumption that  the  benedictiou  or  malediction  was 
marked  as  anticipated  in  the  passage. 

"  Selah  "  occurs  also  in  the  text  of  the  Siiemoneh 
'EsitEii.  This  fact  shows  that  at  the  time  when  the 
text  of  this  prayer  was  finally  fixed,  the  term  had  be- 
come a  familiar  one ;  and  as  the  "  Shemoneh  'Esreh  " 
draws  its  vocabulary  largely  from  the  Psalms,  the 
appearance  of  "  Selah  "  in  the  prayer  is  not  strange. 
In  the  Talmud  that  word  is  treated  as  a  synonym  of 
"nezah"  and  "wa'ed,"  all  three  signifying  eternal 
continuance  without  interruption  ('Er.  54a.  y?  )'N 
n'O^lJ?  pDSn).  Kimhi  connects  the  term  with  the 
verbSi)D(=  "lift  tip  "),  and  applies  it  to  the  voice, 
which  should  be  lifted  up,  or  become  louder  at 
the  places  marked  by  it  (commentary  on  Ps.  iii.  2). 
Ibn  Ezra  (on  Ps.  iii.  2)  regards  it  as  an  equivalent 
of  mn  p  or  "laTn  1133.  an  affirmative  corrobomtive 
expletive.  E.  G.  H. 


SELDEN,  JOHN:  English  jurist  and  Oriental- 
ist; born  Dec.  16,  1584,  at  Salvington.  Sussex;  died 
at  Whitefriai'S,  London,  Nov.  30,  1654.  He  was 
educat<'d  at  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Inner 
Temple  June  14.  1612.  He  had  the  use  of  the  valu- 
able library  of  Sir  IJobert  Cotton,  and  became  inter- 
ested in  Oriental  subjects  in  his  antiquarian  re- 
searches, the  fashion  of  the  time  seeking  the  origin  of 
all  things  in  Hebrew  antiquity.  He  was  an  exceed- 
ingly voluminous  writer,  and  was  one  of  the  leading 
jurists  on  the  side  of  the  Parliamentarians  in  the 
struggle  whicli  led  to  the  Civil  war,  undergoing  im- 
prisonment for  his  opinions.  . 

Almost  all  of  Selden's  works  quote  and  refer  to 
rabbinic  opinions.  Those  of  special  interest  to  Jew- 
ish literature  are;  "A  Treatise  on  the  Jews  in  Eng- 
land," published  in  1617  by  Purchas.  who  curtailed 
and  mutilated  it:  "  De  Diis  Syris  "  (1617),  the  first 
careful  study  of  Phcnician  and  Syrian  mythology ; 
"History  of  Tytlies  "  (1617).  in  which  he  based  his 
heretical  views  on  rabbinic  authorities ;  "  De  Succes- 
sione  in  Bona  Defiuictorum  ad  Leges  Ebr*orum  " 
(1631);  "DeSuccessionein  Pontificatuni  Ebricorum  " 
(1636),  dedicated  to  Laud;  "De  Jure  Naturali  et 
Gentium  Juxta  Disciplinam  Ebrsorum"  (1640); 
"De  Anno  Civili  et  Calendario  Veteris  Ecclesise  seu 
Reipublicie  Judaica?"  (1644);  "Uxor  Ebraica  seu  de 
Nuptiiset  Divortiis  Veterum  Ebra;orum  Libri  Tres" 
(1646);  "De  Synedriis  Veterum  Ebraorum  "  (1646). 
a  work  of  which  the  second  part  appeared  in  1653. 
and  the  unfinished  third  part  posthumously.  Re- 
prints of  these  works  appeared  on  the  Continent ; 
and  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  they 
were  for  the  outer  world  the  chief  sources  on  their 
respective  subjects. 

Selden  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  deal  with  the 
views  of  the  Karaite  Jews,  in  his  "  De  Anno  Civili  " ; 
and  his  work  on  the  Jewish  woman  has  been 
authoritative  in  all  discussions  of  the  subject.  In 
his  "Marmora  Arundelliania  "  (1629)  he  translates  a 
few  Hebrew  inscriptions.  The  work  "  De  Synhe- 
driis"  seems  to  have  been  written  mainly  to  prove 
the  proposition  that  mere  priests  should  have  no 
judicial  or  political  power  of  any  kind  ;  but  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  judges,  such  as  the 
Rabbis  and  the  members  of  the  greater  and  smaller 
sanhedrin  were,  should  sit  in  judgment  in  all  cases, 
including  tho.se  involving  questions  of  religion. 
The  erudition  of  the  author  is  displayed  in  numerous 
quotations  in  Greek.  Latin.  Hebrew.  Aramaic.  Ara- 
bic, and  all  the  languages  of  western  Europe. 
Bibliography:  Diet.  Xatinnal Bingraphii- 

L.  N.  D.— J. 

SELEUCIA  (Talmud.  "Selik."  "Sclika,"  "Seli- 
kos,"  Ket.  Ulb.  Mak.  10a;  Targum.  "Salwaljia." 
"Salwakya";  Greek,  IcAeiKeta) :  1.  Greek  colony 
founded  about  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.C. 
on  Lake  Merom.  According  to  the  inference  of 
Gratz,  based  on  the  scholium  to  Meg.  Ta'an..  the 
remnant  of  the  Pharisees  spared  by  Alexander  Jan- 
najus  found  a  refuge  there.  Seleucia  and  Sogane 
were  the  first  cities,  after  Gamala.  to  revolt  from 
Agrippa  in  the  revolution  of  66  c.E.  In  his  enumer- 
ation of  the  places  conquered  by  Alexander  Jannseus 
in  eastern  Syria.  Josephus  locates  the  town  near 
Lake  Semechonitis  ("B.  J."  iv.  1,  §  1). 


Seleucidse 
Seli^man 
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2.  PurUiian  city  on  the  Tigris,  to  which  the 
Biiliylciiiinn  Jews,  wlien  hard  pressed  by  tlie  Gentile 
jiojiuliition,  tied.  The  Greeks  and  Syrians  of  Seleii- 
cia.  who  were  continually  (luarreling,  became  recon- 
ciled out  of  common  hatred  of  tlie  fugitives,  of 
wliom  they  killed  5,000  about  41  li.c.  (Joscphus, 
"Ant."  xviii.  9,  t-  9). 

3.  According  to  Scliiirer,  a  city  identical  with 
Abila,  which  was  situated  13  Homan  miles  east  of 
Gadara.  It  is  lirst  mentioned  in  history  in  connec- 
tion with  the  conquest  of  Palestine  l)y  Antiochus 
tlie  Great.  The  inhabitants  calle<l  themselves  2t- 
Xevneli  'ApiXrivoi. 

BlBLIOfiRAPnY:  Grata,  f.Vw/i.  li.  232;  iil.  i:!I,  481;  Scliurcr, 
(;cj!c;i.  1.  2S3,  ii.  127. 
,1.  S.    O. 

SELEUCID^  :  Powerful  iSyrian  dynasty,  which 
exercised  an  inlliieneeou  the  history  of  tli(^  Jews  for 
two  centuries  (:!12-H3  li.c). 

Seleucus  I.,  Nicator  ("  the  victorious ") :  Founder 
of  the  line;  born  about  S.")";  died  about  2IS0.  He 
was  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  thi>  Great,  and 
was  engaged  in  prolonged  warfare  with  his  rivals, 
the  other  Diadoehi.  His  victory  at  Gaza  (312)  se- 
cured for  him  diuninion  over  Babylon  and  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  while  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (301) 
addeil  Syria  and  Armenia  to  his  kingdom. 

Seleucus  reckoned  the  years  of  his  reign  from  312, 
which  thus  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Seleucidan 
era  (see  KitA).  Since  legal  documents  were  dated 
according  to  this  epoch,  the  Jews  called  it  the  "  era 
of  contracts"  ("jvra  contractuum,"  "minj'an  she- 
taiot "),  although  later  both  Jews  and  Syrians  termed 
it  the  "Greek  era"  ("minyan  Yewanim  ").  It  is 
generally  reckoned  from  Oct,  1,  312,  although  thi' 
Babylonians,  Syrians,  and  Jews,  following  an  old 
custom,  regarded  it  as  beginning  with 
The  the  spring  of  the  year  311  (see  Ideler, 

Seleucidan  "Handbucli  der  Chronologic,"  i.  450- 
Era.  4.j3;    Clinton,   "Fasti   Hellenici,"   2d 

ed.,  iii.  472;  AVaclismuth,  "Einleitung 
in  das  Studinm  der  Alten  Geschiclite,"  p.  306,  Leip- 
sic,  189.5;  comparative  tables  of  the  Greek  Olym- 
pian, the  Seleucidan,  the  Roman,  and  the  Christian 
eras  are  given  by  Schurer  in  his  "Gesch."  3d  ed.,  i., 
appendix  v.).  The  Seleucidan  era  was  adopted  in 
the  Books  of  the  >Iaeealiees,  as  well  as  in  those  pas- 
sages of  Joscphus  which  he  based  on  these  apoc- 
rypha. It  was  likewise  used  by  the  Oriental  Jews 
and  Syrians  until  late  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is 
still  occasionally  employed  bj'  Jews  in  the  East. 

The  Ilellenization  of  the  Orient,  begun  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  was  eagerly  furthered  by  the  Seleu- 
cidte,  and  the  Jews  also  were  involved  in  the  move- 
ment. Like  the  other  Diadoehi,  the  Seleucida;  were 
founders  of  cities;  and  some  of  the  Greek  towns  in 
Palestine  may  well  date  from  the  time  of  the  first 
meml)ers  of  this  dynasty,  although  the  country  was 
still  vassal  to  Egyjit.  Among  the  most  important 
of  the.se  cities  were  Abila,  Gadara,  and 
Seleucidan  Scleucia.  The  last-named,  which  was 
Cities.  situated  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Merom, 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  Joscphus 
and  iu  rabbinical  literature.  In  all  cities  founded 
by  Seleucus  in  Asia  !Minor  and  Syria  he  granteil  Die 
Jews  full  civil  rights,  especially  in  Axriocu,  the 


capital;  and  they  retained  these  privileges  until  the 
time  of  Joscphus  (see  Joscphus,  "Ant."  xii.  3,  t^  1 : 
idem,  "Contra  Ap."  ii.  4).  This  was  a  deed  worthj' 
of  a  great  rider,  such  as  Seleucus  I.  proved  him.self 
to  be;  but  the  account  of  Joscphus  is  very  nuich 
doubted,  and  justly  so,  since  it  is  intended  only  as 
an  apology  for  the  Jews.  This  same  monarch  is  by 
implication  referred  to  in  Dan.  xi.  5. 

According  to  Joscphus  ("Ant."  xii.  3,  §  2),  the 
rights  of  citizenship  were  conferred  both  on  the 
Jews  and  on  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor  by  Antiochus 
II.,  Theos  (261-246).  but  in  the  year  14  li.c.  the  Hel- 
lenic population  besought  Marcus  Agrippa  to  re- 
strict these  privileges  to  themselves  exclusively. 
The  limitations  of  paganism  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  Jews  of  Hellenic  cities  to  obtjiin  civic  rights 
at  this  time  except  when  they  were  sulliciently 
numerous  to  form  a  separate  community,  in  which 
case  a  royal  act  of  grace  sometin\es  jilaced  them  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  Greek  comnuuiities  (see 

T.\RSUS). 

Although  Seleucus  I.  had  regarded  Cirle-Syria 
and  Judea  as  his  rightful  dotnains  atid  had  left  the 
Ptolemies  iu  possession  only  because  he  had  been 
obliged  to  do  so,  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Anti- 
ochus III.  THE  Ghkat (223-187)  that  the  Seleucidse 
felt  themselves  sunicientl}'  strong  to 
Seleucidse  press  their  claim  ;  and  from  218  to  198 
and  Judea  was  racked  by  violent  wars  be- 

Ptolemies.  t  ween  the  Ptolemies  and  their  rivals. 
Antiochus  IH.  lost  the  great  battle  at 
Kaphia  in  Judea  (218) ;  but  by  his  victory  at  Paneas 
on  the  Jordan  (198)  he  won  Judea  and  Phenicia. 
Judea  then  remained  luider  Seleucidan  sovereignty 
until  142,  when  it  regained  its  independence  through 
Simon  Jhiccabeus.  The  Syrian  rule,  however, 
caused  the  inhabitants  long  to  remendicr  the  mikler 
and  more  tranquil  Egyptian  sway  ;  and  >a  Ptolemaic 
faction,  to  which  the  Jews,  as  a  body,  adhered,  was 
maintained  at  Jerusalem,  where  it  devoted  its  ener- 
gies to  the  interests  of  the  Tobi.\ds. 

The  Seleucidte  in  Palestine  followed  in  general 
outlines  the  policy  of  the  Ptolemies.  With  them, 
as  with  the  Egyptian  dynasts,  the  higii  priests  con- 
tinued to  be  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  communities; 
but  the  political  governors  of  Palestine  exerci.sed 
greater  powers  under  the  Syrian  rule',  although 
they,  in  their  turn,  were  subordinate  to  the  gover- 
nor-general of  Ccele-Syria.  The  well-known  high 
priestsand  so-called  Tobiads,  J.\soN  and  Mknkt.aus, 
are,  according  to  Bi'ichler.  to  be  considered  as 
jjolitical  governors;  and.  since  tradition  generally 
regards  them  as  high  priests,  Joscphus  is  justified 
in  saying  ("Ant."  xx.  10,  §  3)  that  Antiochus  V., 
Eupator  and  his  viceroy  Lysias  were  the  first  to 
depose  a  high  priest  (i.e..  Minelaus).  This  refer- 
ence is  apparently  an  evidence  of  a  favorable  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  Syrians;  but  the  financial 
burdens  imposed  upon  the  Jews  make  their  con- 
dition appear  very  wretched.  Itefercnces  to  these 
taxes  are  found  in  a  jiseudo-Antiochian  decree  ex- 
empting the  elders,  the  priests,  the  scribes,  and  the 
singers  in  the  Temple  from  the  payment  of  the 
poll-tax,  the  crown-tax,  and  other  dues  (ih.  xii.  3, 
§3). 

Additional  information  is  derived  from  incidents 
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of  the  reign  of  Seleucus  IV.,  Philopator  (187- 
175),  wlieu  IIeliodokis  forced  his  w;iy  into  the 
Temple  at  Jenisiik-m  to  seize  its  treasures  for  tlie 
king.  In  addition  to  the  high  priest  OxiAS  III.,  a 
certain  Simon  seems  to  have  officiated  as  political 
governor  at  that  time;  and  it  was  apparently  he, 
and  not  the  high  priest,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
taxes,  and  who  consequently  called  the  king's 
attention  to  the  treasure  in  the  Temple  (II  Mace, 
iii.  4). 

During  the  reign  of  Axtiociils  IV.,  Erii'iiANES 
(17.5-164)  Jason  paid  360  talents  for  the  dignity 
which  the  king  had  conferred  upon 
Taxation,  him,  and  an  additional  80  talents  from 
another  source  of  revenue  (II  Mace, 
iv.  8).  The  fact  that  part  of  this  sum  is  mentioned 
as  an  "additional"  sum  justifies  the  inference  that 
it  represents  an  excess  offered  by  Jason  over  the 
regularly  established  amount  of  the  tax  ;  indeed,  it 
is  probable  that  even  the  sum  of  360  talents  included 
such  an  excess,  the  established  sum  evidently  being 
300,  wliieh  very  likely  had  been  paid  during  the 
reign  of  Seleucus  IV.  as  well.  Indeed,  Sulpicius 
Severus  a.sserts  ("'Sacra  Historia,"  ii.  17)  that  the 
Jews  under  the  high  priests  paid  Seleucus  300  talents, 
and  he  also  mentions  u  similar  sum  as  having  been 
given  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  statement 
agrees  w'ith  the  circumstance  that  .Ionatiian  otfered 
King  De.metuils  II.  the  sum  of  300  talents  to 
exem|)t  Judea  from  taxation  (I  Mace.  xi.  28). 

Seleucus  IV.  was  extolled  because  he  held  the 
Temple  in  high  honor,  and  also  because  he  person- 
ally defrayed  the  cost  of  the  sacrifices  (II  Mace.  iii. 
3);  but  the  only  statements  concerning  Antiochus 
IV.  record  his  brutal  excesses  against  the  Temple 
as  well  as  against  the  Jewish  people  and  their  relig- 
ion. IIow  this  policy  tinally  caused  a  crisis  and  put 
an  end  to  the  Seleticidan  dominion  in  Judea  is 
described   elsewhere    (see   Jonathan   MACCABEtrs; 

JtDAS   M.\CCABECS;   SiMOX    MaCCABEUS). 

The  succeeding  members  of  the  Seleucidan  dy- 
nasty may  be  more  briefly  enumerated.  The  say- 
ing, generally  ascribed  to  Josephus,  that  after  the 
death  of  Antiociiis  VII.,  Sidetes,  the  Seleucidie 
were  no  cause  of  concern  to  IlYHCANtrs  I. ,  must  be 
considerably  modified  ;  for  the  dynasty  had  not  yet 
relinquished  its  claims  to  Judea,  and 
The  Later  it  was  still  to  cause  the  Jews  many 
Seleucidse.  difficulties.  Antiochus  IX.,  Cvzice- 
Nus  devastated  Judea ;  and  it  was  only 
when  he  had  been  deserted  by  his  Egyptian  allies 
:ind  had  suffered  great  losses  in  warfare  against  his 
brotber,  that  Hyrcanus  ventured  to  besiege  Samaria. 
Antiochus  hastened  to  relieve  the  city,  but  was  re- 
pulsed by  the  sons  of  Hyrcanus;  so  that,  after  an- 
other raid  through  Judea,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  Jews  in  peace. 

Ai.EXANDEii  jANN.srs  was  much  more  powerful 
than  his  father,  Hyrcanus,  yet  he  was  altjieked  and 
completely  defeated  by  the  Seleucid  Demetrius  III. 
at  Shechera  during  the  civil  war  brought  on  by  the 
Pharisees,  while  even  one  of  the  last  of  the  Seleu- 
cida?,  Antiochus  XII.,  Dionysus,  was  strong  enough 
to  break  through  the  fortifications  of  Alexander 
Jannicus  and  to  march  straight  across  Judea  against 
the  Arabs. 


The  Seleucidan  dynasty  gradually  degenerated 
into  condottieri,  who  served  the  powerful  Greek 
cities  with  their  mercenaries.  As  lords  without 
lands,  they  led  a  precarious  existence,  and  were  able 
to  demonstrate  their  miliUiry  strength  only  when 
the  vital  iutercstsof  the  Hellenic  cities  were  atstake. 
Such  an  occasion  was  the  war  against  the  Jews 
which  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  Greek 
cities.  The  civil  war  which  raged  tininterruptedly 
after  the  year  112  ii.c.  finally  broke  the  power  of 
the  Seleucidte  (Gutschniid,  "Kleine  Schriften,"  ii. 
309). 

The  Seleucida;  are  mentioned  but  rarely  in  rab- 
binical literature.  An  allusion  in  Seder  'Olam  Kab- 
bah xx.\.,  which  Zuuz,  however,  de- 
In  Rabbin-  elares  to  be  an  interpolation,  runs  as 
ical  follows:   "In  the  Diaspora  [Babylon 

Literature,  being  the  place  especially  implied] 
documents  were  dated  according  to 
the  era  of  the  Greeks"  (comp.  'Ab.  Zarah  10:  "in 
the  Diaspora  they  reckon  only  according  to  the 
kings  of  the  Greeks").  Eight  monarchs  are  then 
enumerated  (all  Diadochi,  excepting  Alexander  the 
Great),  among  them  Seleucus  (Nicator),  Antiochus 
(III.,  the  Great),  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (comp. 
Seder 'Olam  Zu^a,  cd.  Xeubaucr,  in  "M.  J.  C."ii. 
71).  A  midrash  on  Ps.  ix.  8  (comp.  Yalk..  Ps.  642) 
says  that  Alexander  built  Alexandria:  Seleucus, 
Seleucia,  i.e.,  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  (.see  "  H.  E.  J." 
xliv.  38);  and  (this  is  stated  first  in  the  midrash) 
Antiochus,  Autioch.  The  Jewish  sources  show  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
only,  this  being  due  to  1  Mace,  which  makes  him 
the  immediate  successor  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
as  do  also  various  other  chronicles  ("R.  E.  J." 
xlv.  28). 

BiBLIOGItArHV:  In  addition  to  the  passapp.s  In  Polyhiuii.  Dio- 
dorus,  Livy,  and  Justin,  the  main  soureifs  are  /  and  11  Mmc.; 
.Tosephus,  ^)it.  books  xii.,  xlii.;  Eusebjus,  Cfironirim  :  and 
Jerome  on  Dn».  xf.  Seealso  Clinton,  i-'osti  Hf//c»ici;  Droy- 
sen,  Oetfch.  de-s  Hellenuimu.'*.  2d  ed.,  IH77-78:  Holm.  (irUch- 
usc/ie  G€)<chk'hte.  vol.  iv..  Berlin.  1874;  Niese.  (iescb.  der 
Griechischfn  tnid  Mnkfdnnischen  Staaten.  IS99:  llerzfeid, 
Ges<7i.  des  Vulken  Jiiirad,  I.,  paexim  ;  Gralz,  (itHch.  ii.,  iii., 
pa&im  ;  Sohiirer,  Gcuch.  3d  ed.,  i.  165-179 :  Wellhausen.  /.  J. 
G.  4th  ed..  pp.  — ^  ct  jseq. 

.1.  S.  Kii. 

SELF-DEFENSE.     See  Homicide. 

SELIGMAN  :  .American  Jewish  family  having 
its  origin  in  Uaiersdorf,  Bavaria.  The  eight  sons  of 
David  Seligman  have  formed  mercantile  establish- 
ments spiead  throughout  the  chief  commercial  cen- 
ters of  the  V'liited  States.  The  eldest,  Jo.seph,  went 
to  the  United  Stales  in  1837;  he  was  followed  by  his 
two  brothers  William  and  James  in  1839,  and  by 
Jesse  in  1841.  These  established  a  small  clothing 
business  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  The}'  then  removed  to 
Selma,  Ala.,  and  from  there  opened  branch  stores  at 
Greensboro,  Eutaw,  and  Clinton.  In  1848  the  Selig- 
mans,  who  had  been  joined  by  their  younger  broth- 
ers Henry  and  Leopold,  determined  on  settling  in  the 
Xorth.  Accordingly  Henry  and  Je.sse  established 
themselves  in  Watertown,  X.  Y.,  where  the  latter 
became  acquainted  with  Lieutenant  (afterward  Gen- 
eral) Grant.  In  1850,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  gold- 
fever  in  California,  Jes.se  established  a  store  in  San 
Francisco,  in  the  only  brick  building  then  existing, 
which  escaped  the  fire  of  1851. 
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In  1857  tlie  clothing  business  liad  l)C'('()nic  so  hicia 
tivf  tliat  it  was  decided  lo  suiiplcnieiit  it  hy  a  bank- 
ing   business,    Joseph    Selij;niaii,    the 

Dealings  liead  of  the  firni,  iioing  to  Europe  and 
with  TJni-  establishing  relations  with  German 
ted  States    hankers,   at   the   same    lime    placing 

Govern-      United  States  bonds  on  tlie  Frankfort 

ment.         Stock    Exchange;    since   that    period 

the  firm  of    Scligman    Brotliers    has 

been  concerned  with  every  issue  of  United  States 

bonds. 

In  1H03  Joseph  Seligman  establislied  the  firms  of 
J.  &  W.  Seligman  ife  Co.,  New  York;  Abraham  Se- 
ligman it  Co.,  San  Francisco  (sul)se(|ueiit!y  merged 
witli  the  Anglo-Califonn'an  Bank);  Seligman  lirotli- 
crs,  London;  Seligman  Freres  et  Cie.,  Paris;  and 
Seligman  &  Stettlieinier,  Frankfort -on-the-Main. 

An  interesting  feature  about  the  formation  of 
these  firms  was  that  the  profits  and  losses  of  all  of 
them  were  divided  ec|Mally  among  tln^  eight  brotliers, 
who  thus  followed  th<'  business  policy  estalilislied  by 
the  Rothschilds  and  pursued  by  that  family  for  many 
years.  In  1H79  the  Seligmans,  with  the  Kotlischilds, 
took  over  the  whole  of  the  .SloO.OOO.OOO  bonded  loan 
of  the  United  States.  They  have  been  financial 
agents  for  the  Navy  and  the  State  Department  of 
the  United  States  since  1876,  and  are  the  accredited 
agents  of  that  government  both  abroad  and  at  home. 
Besides  their  interests  in  United  States  bonils.  the 
firm  of  J.  it  W.  Seligman  is  connected  with  many 
railway  companies,  especially  in  the  Southwest. 

In  1905  the  members  of  the  family  established  at 
their  original  home  in  liaiersdorf  an  instinition  for 
the  training  and  support  of  children  during  the  ali- 
senceof  their  jiarentsat  work,  and  open  toall  the  in- 
habitants of  Baiersdorf  without  distinction  of  creed. 

BlBLinfiRAi'MV:  In  Mrmiiririm  Jixxe  .sv/iymriii.  New  Yiirk, 
privately  iiriiiteil,  Isil4. 

Edwin  Kobert  Anderson  Seligman :  Amer- 
ican political  economist;  liorn  in  New  York  April 
25,  1861;  educated  at  Columbia  University  (Ph.D. 
1884);  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Heidel- 
berg, Geneva,  and  Paris.  He  became  [irize  lecturer 
at  Columbia  in  1885,  full  profes.sorin  1891,  and  is  now 
(1905)  head  of  the  faculty  of  economics  and  sociology. 
He  has  particularly  devoted  himself  to  the  economics 
of  finance,  on  which  he  has  w-ritten  two  important 
treatises:  "Essays  in  Ta.xation,"  3d  ed.  1900;  and 
"The  Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxation,"  2d  ed. 
1899.  He  has  written  also  "Railway  TarilTs."  1887; 
"Progressive  Taxation  in  Theory  and  Practise," 
1894;  and  "Economic  Interpretation  of  History," 
1902. 

Seligman  has  been  president  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association,  besides  being  connected  with 
many  scientific  and  philanthropic  societies.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Committee  f)f  Seventy  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Comnu'ttee  of  Fifteen  in  New  York  city  ; 
having  shown  great  interest  in  municipal  reform,  he 
became  president  of  the  Tenement-House  Building 
Company  of  New  York.  He  is  likewise  president 
of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society  of  New  York. 
BiBi,ior,RArnY:  JVlin'a  mio  in  America.  1905. 

Isaac  Newton  Seligman  :  American  banker  and 
communal  worker;  born  in  New  York  July  10,1855; 


educated  at  Columbia  Grammar  School  and  Columbia 

College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1876.     He  was 

one  of  the  crew  which  won  the  university  eight-oar 

college  race  on  Saratoga  Lake  in  1874.    In  1878,  after 

having  finished  an  apprenticeship  in    the    lirm    of 

Seligman  &  Hellnian,  New   Orleans,  he  joined   the 

New  York  establishment,  of  which  he  became  head 

in  1880,  on  thedeath  of  his  father,  Joseph  Seligman. 

He  has  beenconnected  with  almostall  the  important 

.social -reform   committees   in   New   York,  and  is  a 

trustee  of  nineteen  important  commercial,  financial, 

and  other  institutions  and  societies,  including  the 

Munich  Life  Assurance  Company,  St.  John's  Guild, 

and  the  McKinlcy   Memorial  Association,  and  has 

been  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy,  of 

Fifteen,  and  of  Nine,  each  of  which  attempted  at 

various  times  to  reform  municipal  government  in 

New  York;  of  thelast-natned  body  he  was  chairman. 

He  is  a  trustee   of  Temple  Emanu-El   and  of  the 

Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  as  well  as  of  the  United 

Hebrew  Charities,  though  he  is  also  a  member  of  the 

Ethical  Culture  Society. 

l!iin.iii(;RAPnY:  liankerx"  Matiaziiic,  Marcli,  ISllil ;  Viiinti 
HM<nir(tl  A.'tKiiciatiim,  IflOl,  siieuiftl  Issue;  iVcu'  Yurk  Tril}- 
iim:  July  4,  1S99. 

Jesse  Seligman  :  American  banker  and  iihilan- 
thropist ;  born  at  Baiersdorf,  Bavaria,  Aug.  11,  1827; 
died  at  Coronado  Beach,  Cal.,  April  23,  1894.  He 
followed  his  brothers  to  the  United  States  in  1841, 
and  established  him.self  at  C'iinton,  Ala.  In  1848 
he  removed  with  his  brothers  to  Watertown,  N. 
Y.,  and  thence,  with 
his  brother  LeopoM. 
went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  autunm 
of  1850,  where  he  be- 
came a  member  of 
the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  of 
the  Howard  Fire 
Company.  He  re- 
mained in  California 
till  1857.  whi'U  he 
joined  his  lirollier  in 
establishing  a  bank- 
ing business  in  New 
York.  With  his 
hrother  Jose])h  he 
helped  to  found  the 
Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylum  in  1859,  and 

was  connecte<l  with  it  till  his  death.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
Fimd.  He  was  a  nu'mber  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  of  which  be  was  vice-president,  and  from 
which  he  resigned  in  1893  when  the  club  for  racial 
reasons  refused  to  admit  to  mend)ership  his  son 
Theodore.  He  was  head  of  the  American  Syndicate 
formed  to  place  in  the  United  States  the  shares  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Bnn.ionR.KPnT;  Tn  Memnriam  j€itKf  .SV/ii/ninn,  New  Vorli, 
privately  printed.  1S94,  p.  'J"^. 

Joseph  Seligman :  Founder  of  the  firm  of  Se- 
ligman Brothers;  born  at  Baiersdorf,  Bavaria.  Nov. 
33,  1819;  died  at  New  Orleans  April  35,  1880.  He 
was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Erlangen,  from 


Jesse  Seliyniau. 
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which  he  graduated  in  1838.  He  then  studied  med- 
ieiue,  and  in  the  same  year  went  to  llie  L'nited  States, 
wlieio  lie  acted  as  easliier  and  private  secretary  to 
Judge  Asa  PacUer,  jiresiilent  of  tlie  Leliigli  Valley 
Railway.  Estal)lishing  hini.self  as  a  drj'-goods  nier- 
(hant  at  Greensl)orn,  Ala.,  he  was  joined  by  liis 
brcjthers,  and  soon  acquired  sufheienteapital  to  open 
an  importing  house  in  New  York  (1848).  At  tlie  out- 
break of  the  Civil  war  he  founded  the  hanking-house 
of  .1.  A  \V.  Seligman  &  Co.,  New  York,  having  vis- 
ited Germany  in  order  to  acquire  financial  connec- 
tions in  that  country.  In  large  measure  the  financing 
of  the  Civil  war,  so  far  as  European  capital  was  con- 
cerned, was  managed  by  the  Seligman  firm.  In  1877 
he  rendered  an  important  .service  to  the  Navy  I)e- 
])artnient  of  the  Tnited  Slates  ]\y  liolding  over  till  the 
following  fiscal  year  a  large  debt  due  to  the  firm  ;  for 
this  he  received  the  official  thanks  of  the  department, 
of  which  his  firm  was  thenceforth  the  financial  rep- 
resentative. He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  President 
Grant,  by  whom  lie  was  at  one  time  olTered  the  post 
of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  which  he  declined. 

Seligman  was  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society 
for  Ethical  Culture,  toward  whicli  he  contributed 
large  amounts,  and  of  which  he  was  president  till  his 
death.  F(M-  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
he  was  chairman  of  one  of  its  most  important  com- 
mittees. He  wasa  member  of  the  famous  Committee 
of  Seventy,  during  the  Tweed  regime.  The  first 
liapiil  Transit  Commission,  which  initiated  the 
whole  plan  for  better  transportation  fai.ilities  in 
New  York,  was  jircsided  over  by  him.  and  he  was 
an  early  president  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society,  in  which  he  took  much  interest. 

In   the   summer  of   1877  great  iiulignation    was 

aroused  hj'  the  refusal  of  Jinlge  Hilton,  on  racial 

grounds,  to  receive  Mr.  Seligman  and 

The  Judge   his  family  at  the  Grand  Union  Hotel 

Hilton  in  Saratoga.  It  was  the  first  incident 
Affair.  of  this  kiml  that  had  occurred  in  the 
United  Slates.  It  called  forth  most 
emphatic  expressions  of  disapproval  by  represent- 
atives of  various  races  and  religions,  and  evoked  a 
long  eulogy  (June 27)  on  the  Hebrew  race  by  Henry 
Ward  needier.  It  is  understood  that  the  incident 
caused  the  ruin  of  A.  T.  Stewart's  store,  then  man- 
aged by  Judge  Hilton,  and  which  was  aflerward 
taken  over  bj'  John  Wanamaker  of  Philadelphia. 

BiBLiOfiRAPiiT:    New    York   Trihtine.  July  4,   1899.    Henry 
Ward    Bnecher's  eulogy  was    rt'printed    iu    The  yienorah^ 
Man-h,  im.'i. 
-\.  J. 

SELIGMANN,  FRANZ  ROMEO:  Austrian 
physician  and  Persian  scholar;  born  at  Nikolsburg 
Juiie  :ill.  1S08;  died  at  Vienna  Sept.  1.5,  1893.  E<lu- 
cated  at  the  gymnasium  and  University  of  Vienna 
(M.I).  18:W),  he  became  privat-docent  at  his  alma 
mater  in  1833.  From  that  year  to  1838  he  was 
assistant  at  the  Allgemeine  Krankenhaus:  in  1848 
he  received  the  title  of  jirofessor;  in  18">()  he  was 
appointed  assistant  professor  and  in  1869  professor 
of  the  history  of  medicine.  He  resigned  his  uni- 
versity position  in  1878. 

Of  Seligmann's  works  may  be  mentioned:    "  I)c 


Re  Medica  Persarum  "  (Vienna,  1832),  a  translation 
and  interpretation  of  the  oldest  Neo-Per.sian  manu- 
script on  medicine;  "  Liber  Fundamentorum  Pliar- 
macologi;e  Auctore  Abu  Mansar  "  and  "  Ueber  Drei 
Hochst  Selteue  Persische  Hand.schriften,"  ih.  1833; 
"Gutter,  Satyren  un<l  Fanne,"  ih.  1838:  "Die  Heil- 
systeme  und  die  Volkskrankheiten,"  ib.  18.50 ;  "  Adam 
Chenot  und  Seine  Zeit,"  2*.  1861;  "  Ueber  Begrilb- 
niss  in  Culturhistorischer  Beziebung,"  ib.  1864. 

BiBi.rooRAPHV:  EisenlM-rg,  Das  Oeintiae   Wien.  1..  Vienna, 
1S9:1 ;  Pat'Hl,  Hi"tr  Lir. 

s.  F.  T.  ir, 

SELIGMANN,  LEOPOLD,  BITTER  VON  : 

Austrian  army  surgeon ;  born  at  Nikolsburg  Jan. 
18,1815;  brother  of  Franz  Romeo  Sei.io.m.wx.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  na- 
tive town  and  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  taking 
the  medico-surgical  course  at  the  .Joseiih-Akademie 
(M.D.  1843).  He  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  army  in  1843,  and  surgeon  in  1855,  after  the 
revolution  in  Italy.  He  took  part  in  tlie  wars  of 
1839  and  1866,  both  in  Italy;  from  1868  to  1876  he 
was  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  War  at  Vienna;  he 
became  surgeon-major  in  1871,  and  resigned  in  1876, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

Besides  his  essays  in  the  professional  journals  Se- 
ligmann  li;is  written  "Gemeinniitzige  Auszlige  aus 
den  Sanitatsvorschriften  zum  Sclbstuntericht  ftlr 
Reservearzte,"  1873. 

BIBI,10GR.4PHV:  Eisenberjr,  Dan  GeMige   IVioi,  ii..  Vienna, 

IS'.H. 

s.  F.  T.   H. 

SELIGSOHN,  MAX  :  Hussian-American  Orien- 
talist; born  ill  Russia  Apiil  13,  186.").  Having  re- 
ceived his  rabbinical  training  at  Slutsk.  government 
of  Minsk,  he  went  in  1888  to  New  York,  wlieie  he 
studied  modern  languages  till  1894,  in  which  year 
he  went  to  Paris  to  study  Oriental  languages,  espe- 
cially Semitics  ("eleve  diplome"  of  the  Ecole  des 
Langues  Orientales.  1897.  and  of  the  Ecole  des 
Hairtes  Etudes,  1900).  In  1898  he  was  sent  by  the 
Alliance  Israelite  Univer.selle  to  Abyssinia  to  in- 
quire into  the  conditions  of  the  Fai,.\sii.\s:  but, 
certain  difficulties  arising,  he  was  able  to  jiroceed 
no  farther  than  Cairo,  where  he  taught  for  eighteen 
months.  Returning  to  Paris,  lie  was  invited  in  1002 
to  go  to  New  York  to  become  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  otlice  editors  of  Tin.;  Ji:wisii  Excvri.oPKDi.\. 

Seligsohn  is  the  author  of :  "  I,e  Diwande  Tarafali 
ibn  al-'Abd "  (Paris.  1900).  a  translation  from  the 
Arabic  into  French,  with  notes  and  an  introduction; 
a  French  translation  of  "Kitab  al-Raml,"  an  Arabic 
work  on  geomancy.  with  preface  and  notes;  (with 
E.  N.  A(ller)  "Une  Nouvelle  Chroniqiio  Samari- 
taine,"  Paris,  1903.  lie  is  a  contiibutor  to  the 
"Jewish  Quarterly  Review  "  and  the  "  Kevue  des 
Etudes  Juives."  mostlvon  Juda'o-Peisian  literature. 

A.  F.  T.   H. 

SELIGSOHN,  SAMUEL:  Hebrew  poet ;  born 
at  Siimcpczin,  Posen,  isi,");  died  there  Oct.  3,  \siW. 
He  published  'Ha-Abib"  (Merlin,  1845),  an  epos. 
Another  epos,  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
various  ossjiys  by  liim  remained  in  manuscript. 

BiBLIOGRAPHV:  OricM,  Lit.  1845,  No.  22;  Alla.Zeit.dcKjud. 
lSti6,  No.  45. 

J.  D. 
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SELIHAH  (plural,  Selihot):  IViiilcutial 
prayers;  iicrliiips  llio  oldest  ])orli<iii()f  thesynagogal 
compositions  known  timler  the  term  of  Piyyutim. 
The  won!  "selil.mli  "{from  "saliil.i  "  =  "lie  forgave") 
is  particularly  tised  in  the  Ilagiographa  as  meaning 
"forgiveness";  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  em- 
ployed to  designat(!  penitential  prayers  and  invo- 
cations for  God's  clemency  and  forgiveness.  Orig- 
inally selihot  were  instituted  for  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment only,  the  main  object  of  that  day's  service 
being  to  implore  (Jod's  forgiveness 
Orig'inally  for  man's  sins;  the  service  itself  was 
for  the  Day  called  "Seder  Selihah  "  (Eliyahu  Zuta, 
of  Atone-  eh.  xxiii.).  lu  the  course  of  time  New- 
ment.  Year's  Day  (Hosh  ha-Shanah).  being 
considered  as  the  day  of  judgment 
("yom  ha-din  "),  came  to  ho  regarded  as  the  precur- 
sor of  the  Day  of  Atonement;  consequently  peni- 
tence and  supplication  for  God's  mercy  were  felt  to 
be  necessary  on  that  day  also.  The  days  interve- 
ning between  New-Year  and  the  Day  of  Atonement 
are  therefore  known  as  "penitential  days,"  and 
together  with  the  two  holy  days  .just  mentioned  are 
generally  called  "  the  ten  days  of  repentance,"  al.so 
"days  of  awe"  ("yamim  noru'im"  ;  comp.  Ephraim 
b.  Jacob's  selihah  "Ani  'Abdeka");  for  these  days 
also  penitential  prayers  were  arranged.  The  recita- 
tion of  such  prayers  was  then  extended  to  several 
days  before  New-Y'ear— on  whicli  days  even  fast- 
ing was  instituted  ("Mordekai,"  Yoma,  No.  723; 
Aaron  of  Luncl,  "Orhot  Hayyim."  p.  lOOd) — and 
sometimes  to  the  whole  month  of  Elul. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  fast-days  several 
others  were  instituted  (see  F.\STiNti  ani>  F.\stD.\ys), 
as  (he  Tenth  of  Tebet,  the  Thirteenth  of  Adar  (Fast 
of  Esther),  the  Seventeenth  of  Tanuiiu/,  the  Ninth 
of  Ab,  and  various  occasional  fast-days  in  com- 
memoration of  epidemics  or  other  calamities  (comp. 
PtiuiMs,  Si"icci.\i,).  On  these  days,  acconling  to  the 
Mislmali  (Ta'an.  ii,  1),  the  service  was  opened  with 
an  exhortation  to  repentance,  and  was  consequently 
suitable  for  the  introduction  of  penitential  prayers 
or  selihot. 

Originally  the  synagogal  service  consisted  mainly 
of  Biblical  passa.ges  selected  for  Ihv.  occasion  and 
groujjed  together  (c<mip.  Y'er.  Ber.  v.  1;  Sotah  391); 
Massek.  Soferim  xiv.  8).  The  term  "selihot"  was 
applied  to  such  verses  for  the  Day  of  Atonement  by 
Amram  Gaou  in  his  "Siddur"  and  later  by  Abudar- 
ham  (Abudariiam,  p.  Ola).  Afterward,  when  the 
verses  were  accompanied  by  piyyutim  of  a  peniten- 
tial character,  the  whole  was  termed  ".selihot,"  the 
Biblical  verses  being  termed  "  pesuke  rizzui  .selihah  " 
(—"verses  invoking  (!od's  willingness  to  forgive"; 
Amram  Gaon,  "Siddur  ").  or,  by  the  Karaites,  "pe- 
suke teshubah  "  (=  "  verses  of  penitence  "). 

As  God  is  generally  styled  "Lord  of  forgiveness 
and  mercies"  ("  Ba'al  hasclihot  weharahamim  "  ; 
comp.  Dan.  ix.  fli,  the  penitential  prayi'rs  arc  called 
also  "rahamim"  or  "  rahamaniyyot "  (.\inram  and 
Saadia  in  their  "Sidilurim  "  ;  Ilai  Gaon,  Kcspon.sa). 
These  terms  are  applied  particularly  to  the  supplica- 
tions ("baljkashot")  which  depict  the  sulTeriugs  of 
Israel  and  to  the  shorter  invocationsof  God's  mercy  ; 
and  the  Biblical  verses  in  these  selihot  are  called 
"pesuke    de-rahame"  (Tos.   to  Ber.   ."ia,   Meg.  3'2a, 


and  'Ab.  Zarali  8a).      It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
with  only  one  excei)tion  (in  the  selihah  beginning 
"Aroniimeka   Shein")  the  authors  of 
"Sup-        penitential  piyyutim  do  not  refer  to 
plication  "    their  compositions  as  selihot.  Forgive- 
Rather       ness,  which  is  the  real  meaning  of  "  .seli- 
than  "For-  iiah,"  comes  only  from  God,  while  the 
giveness."    composition  itself  is  in  reality  a  sup- 
plication for  forgiveness.     It  is  there- 
fore variously  referred  to  by  the  authors  of  .selihot 
as  "bakkashah,"  "'aliiah,"  "  tel.iinnah,"  "talianun," 
and  other  terms,  all  meaning  "supplication." 

With  the  gradual  extension  in  the  course  of  time 
of  the  synagogal  service  for  the  Day  of  Atonement 
a  distributi(m  of  the  selihot  became  necessary.  Those 
connected  with  the  KKitonoT  were  spread  over  the 
five  services  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  each  of 
which  was  now  called  "ma'amad,"  a  term  frequently 
met  with  in  synagogal  poetry,  particularly  in  that 
of  Isaa(^  ibn  Gliayyat.  The  earliest  selihot,  after  the 
Biblical  verses  were  accompanied  by  penitential 
compositions,  were  very  simple.  One  of  them,  be- 
ginning "  Mi  she-'anali,"  is  mentioned  in  Ta'an.  ii. 
2-4  as  having  been  recited  in  the  .service  of  the  fast- 
days,  and  as  having  been  interpolated  in  the  six 
benedictions  added  to  the  daily  eighteen  (see  8nE- 
MONEii  'EsiiKii).  Of  the  other  better-known  early 
selihot  may  be  mentioned  "  El  melek  yosheb  "  and 
"  El  erck  appayim,"  both  being  introductions  to  the 
thirteen  attributes  of  God  (see  Middot,  Siiei.osh- 
'Esmcii),  and  "Sliomer  Yisrael,"  which  lias  been  in- 
corporated in  the  daily  morning  prayer.  The  fast- 
days  olTering  an  opportunity  for  the  composition  of 
selihot  in  which  the  people  might  tell  of  their 
mi.sery,  confess  their  .sins,  and  im])lore  God's  mercy 
and  love,  a  poetic  selihah  literature  began  to  develop 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  similar  to  the  Psalm  literature 
of  more  ancient  times.  Both  the  selihot  and  the 
P.salms  treat  of  exile,  oppression,  and  martyrdom; 
both  contain  the  people's  confession  of  their  sins 
and  repentance;  both  represcmt  the  vanity  of  life; 
and  both  are  the  creation  of  several  centuries. 
Then^  is,  however,  this  dilTercnce  between  them: 
the  selihot  were  composed  in  the  metrical  style  of 
the  surrounding  nations— the  Syrians,  Byzantines, 
and  Arabs— which  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  Psalms. 
The  first  piyyutim,  including  the  poetic  selihot, 
were  composed  probably  in  the  course  of  the 
seventh  century.  The  oldest  poetic  selihot  are  iu 
the  form  of  lit;inies,  consisting  of  short  sentences, 
sometimes  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
sometimes  having  terminations  evidencing  an  at- 
tempt to  rime.  From  such  litanies 
Earliest  originated  the  rimeless  selihah,  com- 
Poetic  posed  after  the  model  of  the  alpha- 
Selihot.  betical  Psalms,  in  sentences  of  equal 
length.  Sometimes,  also,  the  sentences 
are  subdivided ;  so  that  a  kind  of  rhythm  prevails 
throughout  the  selihah.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
construction  of  the  selihot  became  still  more  elabo- 
rate, as  is  seen  ill  the  one  beginning  "  Attah  mebin 
sarappe  leb,"  in  which  each  division  ccmsists  of 
three  sections  of  two  .sentences  each.  All  thesections 
of  a  division  begin  with  the  same  letter;  and  the  con- 
cluding word  of  one  section  is  the  commencing  word 
of  the  next.     A  tran.sition  to  rimed  .selihot  now  en- 
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sued  which  consisted  mostly  of  thrci-Iincd  strophes, 
tlie  third  line  being  generally  a  Bililicul  passage. 
The  four-lined  strophe  of  the  "  kerohah  "  also  was 
adapted  to  the  selihah;  and  many  selihot  of  this 
kind  were  written  as  early  as  the  ninth,  perliaps 
even  in  the  eighth,  century.  The  alphabetical  seli- 
hot are  composed  either  in  n33N  or  in  pIB'n  order; 
and  here  again  the  concluding  word  of  one  strophe 
is  eniploy<'d  to  begin  the  next.  In  the  four-lined 
strophes,  likewise,  the  fourth  is  often  a  Biblical 
passage;  sometimes  all  the  lines  of  a  strophe  begin 
witli  the  same  word.  Certain  selihot  have  no  divi- 
sions, being  simply  arranged  in  alphabetical  order ; 
and,  like  the  Arabic  "kasidah,"  they  have  one  and 
the  sanies  rime  throughout  the  whole  composition. 
This  arrangement  is  met  with  even  in  the  old  peni- 
tential prayers,  but  is  most  prevali'nt  in  the  opening 
selihah  ("petihah"),  in  the  teliinnah,  and  in  the 
metrical  bakka.shah.  Thus,  it  may  be  seen  that  all 
the  more  elaborate  characteristics  of  the  piyyutim 
in  general,  such  as  division  into  strophes,  connecting 
words,  middle  rimes,  and  variation  of  Biblical  pas- 
sages, are  met  with  even  in  the  older  selihot. 

Like  the  other  piyyutim,  the  selihot  are,  accord- 
ing to  their  poetic  arrangement,  called  "sheniyyah  " 
(=  •'  of  two-lined  strophes  ").  "  shelishiyyah  "  (=  "  of 
threcf-lined  strophes"),  and  "shalmonit"  (=  "en- 
tire"; i.e.,  of  four-lined  strophes;  Dukes  and  Zunz, 
however,  explain  "shalmonit"  as  indicating  that  the 
composition  was  written  by  Solomon  b.  .Judah  ha- 
Balili.  This  is  scarcely  probable,  as  several  shalmo- 
uiyyot  were  by  other  authors;  see  "Ua-Maggid." 
i.\".,  No.  36V 

When,  in  early  times,  the  term  "selihot"  was  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  body  of  penitential  compositions, 
including  the  collection  of  Biblical  verses  and 
prayers  written  in  prose,  any  poetic  penitential  com- 
position divided  into  stroplies  was  called  a  Pizmon. 
But  in  the  course  of  time  the  appellation  "selihah  " 
became  restricted  to  poetic  penitential  compositions, 
and  th(^  term  "pizmon  "  was  then  applied  only  to 
hymns  provided  with  refrains.  In  the  artistic  de- 
velopment of  the  selihah  the  strophes  acciuired  a 
certain  rhythm.  Thus  in  the  sheniyyah  the  lines 
arc  seen  to  be  composed  either  throughout  of  live 
words  each  or  of  a  varying  number  ranging  from 
three  to  seven.  The  sheniyyah  is  sometimes  pro- 
vided, too,  with  a  middle  rime,  either  only  in  the 
first  line,  as  in  tlu^  selihah  "Torah  ha  kedoshah,"  or 
in  both  lines,  as  in  Eleazar  of  Worms'  well-known 
selihah  "  Maktiise  rahamim."  Special 
The  mention  should  be  made  of  Isaac  b. 

Various  Yakar's  sheniyyah  "  Arid  be-sihi,"  in 
Forms.  which  the  middle  rime  occurring  in 
both  lines  is  the  same  as  the  final  time. 
Moreover,  the  second  hemistich  begins  with  the  final 
word  of  the  first.  In  the  shelishiyyah  the  lines 
generally  consist  of  three  or  four  words  each.  But 
the  greatest  number  of  the  older  selihot  consist  of 
shalmoniyyot  or  four-lined  strophes,  luost  of  which 
have  no  final  Biblical  ver.se.  In  the  last-mentioned 
class  the  number  of  words  is  very  rarely  fixed,  gen- 
erally varying  from  three  to  seven.  There  are, 
however,  some  in  which  the  lines  consist  through 
out  of  three  words  each,  as  in  Solomon  b.  Judah's 
"Oiner.'di   la-El,"   or  of   four   words,  as   in   Judah 


Leonte  b.  Moses'  "Lahash  zakun  haksheb."  Gen- 
erally the  four  lines  of  each  strophe  have  the  sjime 
rime,  but  sometimes,  particularly  in  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  selihot,  Ihey  have  an  alternate  and  also  a 
mid<ile  rime.  Certain  four-lined  pizmonim,  such  as 
Samuel  lia-Kohen's  "  Mal'ake  rahamim,"  have  also  a 
common  rime  forthe  concluding  lines  of  the  strophes. 
Selihot  of  more  than  four  lines  are  found  only  in 
pizmonim  and  lahanunim  belonging  to  the  period 
beginning  with  Ibn  (iabirol.  The  strophes  in  such 
selihot  have  from  five  to  twelve  lines  each  ;  and  in 
the  former  case  the  fifth  line  of  the  first  strophe, 
riming  with  the  preceding  four  lines,  becomes  the 
refrain  of  the  whole  hymn.  It  may  be  added  that 
besides  the  two  alphabetical  arrangements  men- 
tioned above,  otheralphabetical  combinations,  called 
GEMATm.\  (comp.  Yer.  Taan,  iii.  10;  Pesik.  I{.  43; 
Hashl  on  Isa.  vii.  6  and  on  Pes.  .'ia),  are  met  with, 
namely.  C'2  nS.  03  bii.  VD3  DHK,  and  n33  p'K- 
The  word  with  which  the  selihah  begins  shows  tlial 
its  selection  is  due  to  a  certain  intiuence.  Thus, 
owing  to  the  common  practise  of  arranging  verses 
in  alphabetical  order  the  selihot  most  frequently  be- 
gin either  with  "alef"or  witli  "taw,"  even  when 
the  composition  is  not  arranged  alphabetically. 
Very  often  also  they  begin  with  the  same  letter  as 
the  author's  name;  many  others  begin  with  a  Bib- 
lical passage;  others,  again,  with  one  of  the  names 
of  God.  Some  of  the  older  selihot  begin  with  the 
concluding  word  of  the  preceding  one,  as  if  to  indi- 
cate a  continuation. 

The  selihot  for  holy  days  are  historical  and  hag- 
gadic  in  character,  and  resemble  therefore  the  kero- 
bot  and  dirges  ("kinot''(.  But  those  composed  for 
the  Ten  Days  of  Reiientance  present  a  greater  variety 
of  luateiial,  and  are  divided  into  the  following 
categories:  exhortations  ("  tokahol");  those  dealing  • 
with  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  ("akedah");  those  de- 
scribing persecutions  ("gezerot");  those  commemo- 
rating the  execution  of  the  ten  martyrs;  and  suppli 
cations  ("  tehinnot").  The  tokahah  originated  in 
the  hortatory  addresses  delivered  on  the  fast-days, 
warning  the  people  against  sin.  and 
The  consist  mainly  either  of  sheniyyot  or 

Different  of  shelishiyyot.  JIany  of  the  latter 
Classes.  belong  to  ancient  unknown  authors; 
others,  to  Solomon  b.  .ludah,  Gershom 
b.  .ludah  Mc'orha-Golah,  Simeon  b.  Isaac,  etc.  For 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  see  ■Akf.d.vii.  The  gezerot 
depict  in  particular  those  voluntary  sacrifices  made 
for  the  sake  of  the  .lewish  religion,  and  therefore 
come  in  close  connection  with  the  'Akedah  in  the 
service  for  the  Day  of  Atoneiuent.  Such  selihot 
originate  almost  exclusively  in  Franceand  Germany  ; 
and  among  their  authors  are  found  Ephraim  b.  Jacob 
of  Bonn,  David  b.  Sanuiel  ha-Levi,  David  b.  Meshul- 
1am,  and  Joel  ha-Levi;  there  are  also  some  anony- 
mous selihot  of  this  category.  The  Midrash  J^loh 
Ezkerah,  narrating  how  ten  jjrominent  Talmudists 
suffered  martyrdom  by  order  of  a  Roman  emperor, 
is  the  basis  of  selihot  recited  on  the  Ten  Days  of  Re- 
pentance and  also  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab  (see  M.\ktybs, 
rHR  Tkn).  These  compositions  are  called  "Selihot 
A.siirah  Haruge  Malkut,"  their  authors  including 
SiMidiu  Gaon  (the  earliest),  Eliezer  b.  Nathan,  and 
Ephraim  b.  .Jacob  of  Bonn.     Of  tliis  class  there  are 
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also  three  anonymous  sclihot.  in  which  there  is  a 
(lisagreenient  hotli  with  rigarti  to  the  names  of  the 
ten  martyrs  and  tlie  cause  of  their  martyrdom. 

Of  the  selil.iah-eomposers  lliat  lived  before  Hal 
Gaon,  only  three  are  known:  Jose  b.  Jose  (end  of 
6th  cent.),  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  sellhah 
"Omuam  ashainenu,"  recited  in  the  evening  service 
for  the  Pay  of  Alcmeinent ;  Saadia  Gaon,  who  in  his 
"Siddur"  added  his  own  compositions  to  the  sclihot 
of  earlier  payyetanim;  and  Jleborak  b.  Nathan  (a 
contemiiorary  of  tSaadia).  among  whose  sclihot  isone 
beginning  "Maddua'  narim  rosh,"  recitetl  also  in  the 
evening  service  for  the  Day  of  Atonement.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  sclihot  of  all 
kinds  and  in  increasing  numbers  were  composed  in 
Greece,  Italy,  France  (including  Provence),  and 
Spain,  and  about  half  a  century  later,  Germany. 
The  earliest  cotni)oser  of  that  period  was  Solomon 
b.  Judab  liaBabli,  of  whose  selihot  almost  all  are  of 
four  lined  strophes  or  shalmoniyyot.  A  junior  con- 
temporary of  Solomon  was  Shephatiali  b.  Amittai. 
author  of  the  well-known  pizmon  "Yisrael  nosha'  "; 
and  a  generation  later  flourished  Gershoni  b.  Judah 
Me'orha-Golah,  author  of  selihot  of  different  forms, 
and  his  couutrymau  Simeon  b.  Isaac  b.  Abun, 
among  wlio.se  numerous  piyyutim  are  twenty-four 
selihot.  But  the  most  prolific  selihah-conipo.ser  of 
the  eleventh  century  was  Benjamin  b.  Zerah,  author 
of  forty  selihot  found  in  the  Mahzor 

Authors  of  the  German  rite.  Toward  the  end 
of  Selil;iot.  of  the  eleventh  century  selihot  were 
composed  by  the  following:  Hashi, 
some  with  Biblical  and  some  with  haggadic  phra.ses; 
Meir  b.  Samuel,  Kaslii's  son-in-law  ;  Mei'r  b.  Isaac 
of  Orleans;  Amittai  b.  Shephatiali;  and  Zebadiah. 

The  earliest  of  the  German  scliliali-coiiiposers  of 
that  epoch  was  Meir  b.  Isaac  b.  Samuel  of  Worms 
(c.  1060),  an  eminent  Taliiiudist,  who  presented  Bib- 
lical subjects  in  the  Talmudic  style.  His  contem- 
porary Isaac  b.  Jloses  ha-Makiri  was  the  author  of 
two  selihot,  in  one  of  which,  like  Benjamin  b.  Zerali, 
lie  artistically  interwove  the  Twenty-two  Lettered 
Name.  In  the  eleventh  century  Rome,  too,  ])ro- 
diiced  skilful  selihah-composers,  among  the  earliest 
of  whom  were  Shabbethai  b.  Closes  (c.  1050);  his  son 
Kalouymus,  who  soon  after  1070  was  called  to 
Worms;  and  Jeliiel  b.  Abraham,  probably  the  fat-lier 
of  Nathan  b.  Jelii<l,  author  of  the  '"Aruk,"  Seli- 
liah-composers  of  the  lirst  half  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury wlio.se  native  country  can  not  be  ascertained 
are;  Elijah  b.  Shemaiah ;  several  authors  named 
Moses;  Samuel  b.  Judah;  Samuel  b.  I.saac;  Isaac 
ha-Kohen  hc-llaber.  author  of  the  rimeless  selil.i;ih 
beginning  "  Adon  be-fokdeka  "  ;  Benjamin  b.  nCS. 
author  of  two  selihot;  and  a  certain  Joseph,  author 
of  three.  Of  the  most  prominent  German  selihali- 
writersof  the  twelfth  century  may  be  nicnlioned  the 
following:  Eliezer  b.  Nathan,  who  described  the 
horrors  of  the  Crusades  in  1096  and  1146;  Moses  b. 
Samuel;  Joel  b.  Isaac  ha-Levi;  Abraham  b.  Samuel 
of  Speyer:  Ephraim  b.  Isaac  of  Regeusburg;  and 
Ephraim  b.  Jacob  of  Bonn.  Indeed,  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury was  particularly  favorable  forselihah-composi- 
tiou  owing  to  the  cruelties  of  the  Crusades.  One  of 
the  most  prolilic  German  selihah-composers  of  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 


thirteenth  was  Eleazar  b.  Judah  of  Worms,  who  lost 
his  family  in  <ine  of  the  Crusjides  (1193  or  1196  or 
1214),  and  who  composed  no  less  than  thirty -li\e  seli- 
hot, some  of  which  are  alphabetically  arranged,  and 
all  of  which  begin  with  "alef."  Jloreover,  a  great 
many  of  the  anonymous  selihot  belong  to  this  cen- 
tury, which  is  therefore  considered  the  golden  epoch 
of  the  piyyut  in  general  and  of  the  selihah  in  par- 
ticular. 

More  elaborate  are  the  penitential  prayers  of  the 
Spanish  liturgists  from  the  beginning  of  the  elev- 
enth century.  These  writers,  occupying  themselves 
with  Hebrew  grammar  and  following  the  Arabic 
jioets,  adopted  instead  of  the  piyyutic  the  jioetic 
style  proper.  They  introduced  meter  into  the  seli- 
hah ;  and  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol's  jiizmon  "She'eh 
ne'esar,"  recited  on  the  Seventeenth  of  Tamniuz,  is  a 
real  poem.  Scarcely  less  poetic  are  the  selihot  of  Ibn 
Gabirol's  junior  contemporary  Isaac  ibn  Ghayyat. 
In  the  twelfth  century  the  most  prolific  Spanish  coni- 
jio-scrs  of  poetic  selihot  were  Jloses  ibn  Ezra  (the 
"Sallah,"  or  composer  of  selihof),  aiul  Jndahlia-Levi; 
and  these  were  followed  as  models  by  later  jiayyeta- 
nim  in  Italy  and  in  Provence  and  the  rest  of  France. 

During  the  period  extending  from  ViAO  to  1350 
the  poetic  spirit  declined  even  in  Spain,  owing  to 
the  study  of  the  speculative  sciences  which  absorbed 
the  Jewish  mind.  Still  there  was  at  that  time  a  con- 
siderable number  of  payyetanim;  and  in  Germany 
they  were  almost  exclusively  selihah-com])osers. 
The  most  active  centers  of  selihahcomposition  at 
that  time  were  ]{ome  and  Greece;  and  many  Kara- 
ites were  among  those  who  wrote  sclihot  in  those 
countries.  The  most  noteworthy  composers  of  the 
period  in  question  were  Meir  of  Rothenburg;  Ben- 
jamin 1).  Abraham  Anaw,  in  Rome,  who  skilfully 
imitated  the  Spanish  pizmon  and  "mustajab"; 
I.saac  1).  Mesliullam;  Immanuel  b.  Solomon  of  Rome; 
and  Judah  b.  Shemariali. 

In  the  two  centuries  between  1350  and  1540  the 

composition  of  synagogal  poetry  was ccmliued  almost 

exclusively  to  soullieru  countries.     The  selihot   of 

that  period  were  not  always  called  forth  by  certain 

eventsorby  the  poetic  iniinilsc  of  their 

Seli];iah  authors.  Certain  composers  wrote  seli- 
Poets,  hot  in  which  they  gave  expression  to 
1350-  their  personal  sullerings,  adapting 
1540.  their  utterances  to  the  theological 
teachings  of  the  time,  that  is  to  say, 
either  of  the  Zoliar  or  of  the  "  Moreh."  About  1400 
many  penitential  hymns  were  composed  as  the  re- 
sult of  rivalry  between  pairs  of  liturgists  who, 
choosing  the  same  Biblical  subject,  employed  difTcr- 
ent  Biblical  words  for  the  termination  of  the  selil.iah- 
strophes.  Among  such  competitors  may  be  meu- 
tione<l  Nissim  and  Abraham  lia-Levi  in  Provence, 
Elkanah  b.  Shemariah  and  Samuel  b.  Shabbethai, 
as  well  as  Caleb  and  Moses  Hazzan  in  Greece. 
Throughout  this  period  many  sanguinary  persecu- 
tions occurred ;  and  especially  cruel  were  those  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Abigdor  Kara,  in  a  selihah 
beginning  "El  nekamot,"  describes  the  massacresof 
Prague  in  1389. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  dur- 
ing these  four  centuries  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
selihot  of  the  payyetanim  of  Spain  and  those  com- 
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posud  in  other  countries.  The  motive  that  prompted 
seliliah -composition  was  every  wliere  the  same, 
namely,  perscnitiou ;  hut  in  Spain  in  the  eleventli 
and  twelftli  centuries  besides  tliis  motive  there  was 
a  poetic  injinilse  as  well.  The  dilTerence,  too,  is  seen 
in  the  number  as  well  as  in  the  character  of  the 
selihot:  for.  wliile  1,200  of  them  were  composed  in 
Finnce,  Italy.  Greece,  and  Germany,  by  about  2.'j0 
authors,  no  less  than  1,000  piyyulim.  among  which 
were  many  selihot,  were  composed  by  the  live  S()an- 
ish  poets  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol,  Isaac  ihn  Ghayyat. 
Moses  ihn  Ezra,  Judali  ha-Levi,  and  Abraham  ibn 
Ezra.  It  may  be  added  that  only  some  of  iIk'Sc 
composers  are  known  also  as  teachers,  rabbinical 
authors,  or  cantors,  while  in  the  case  of  most  of  them 
the  names  are  known  only  tlirough  their  compo- 
sitions. 

lu  the  middle  of  the  si.\teenth  century  the  stand- 
ard rituals  of  both  tin-  Ashkenazim  and  the  Sephar- 
Jim  were  fixed.  Thus,  although  the  following  two 
centuries  (1.")40-1T.')0),  owing  to  their  many  persecu- 
tions and  massacres,  produced  a  considerable  number 

of  composers  of  selihot,  these  compo- 

Selil^iah-     sitions  were  either  not  adopted  at  all 

Authors,      for    the    synagogal    service    or  were 

1540-        adopted  only  in  their  respective  coun- 

1750.         IriesaiKl  only  for  sjiecial  days.     Of  the 

Italian,  German,  and  Polish  composers 
of  the  lirst  of  these  two  centuries  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  Samuel  .Vrcbevolli  inPatlua:  Eliezer 
b.  Klijah  (d.  15S6).  who  removed  from  Egypt  to  Bo- 
liemia  and  thence  to  Poland;  Akibab..lacol)(d.  1597) 
in  Frankforton-the-Main  ;  Moses  Mordecai  Margo- 
lioth  (d.  1016)  in  Cracow;  and  Samuel  Edels  (Ma- 
HaI{SII.\)in  Posen,  the  last  two  being  composers  of 
.selihot  commemorating  the  martyrs  of  1.590.  In  the 
period  betw'een  1640  and  IT.OO  the  Thirty  Years'  war 
and  the  massacres  of  the  Jews  under  Cii.mielnicki 
led  to  the  composition  of  the  earliest  selihot;  the 
sufferings  caused  by  the  Thirty  Years'  war  being 
described  in  selihot  by  Samson  liacharach  of  Prague 
and  by  an  unnamed  payyetan  in  Kremsier,  while 
the  horrors  committed  by  the  Cossacks  in  Nemirov, 
the  Ukraine,  and  Poland  are  commemorated  by 
Yom-Tob  Lipmaun  Heller,  Shabbethai  huKohen 
(SHaK),  Moses  Cohen,  Scheftel  Horwitz,  Joseph  of 
Gnesen,  and  Gabriel  h.  Heschel.  The  selihot  of 
Shahhetliai  ha-Kohen  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Polish  communities,  which  recite  them  on  the  Twen- 
tieth of  Si  wan.  Later  sufferings  in  Poland  are  com- 
memorated in  selihot  by  Wolf  b.  Liib  and  Joseph  b. 
Uri,  both  of  whom  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Of  other  selihah-composeis 
maybe  mentioned:  Abraham  Auerbach  in  Cosfeld 
(1674).  Aaron  b.  Eliezer,  Naphtali  ha-Kohen  (d. 
1717),  Samuel  b.  Moses  of  Lithuania,  and  Jacob  b. 
Isaac  of  Posen.  Among  the  Italian  selihah-writers 
were:  Joseph  Ravenna,  Moses  Zacuto.  Solomon 
Nizza  (1700),  and  Isaac  Pacifico  (d.  1746);  and 
among  the  best-known  German  selihah-composers 
were:  Samuel  Schotten,  David  Oppenheimer,  Jacob 
London  (17.30),  and  Lcmel  Levi,  who.  at  the  siege  of 
Glogau  (1741),  composed  abakkashahin  four-versed 
strophes.  At  that  time  there  was  in  Amsterdam 
Abraham  Hezekiah  Bashan,  who  compo.sed  a  rimed 
tehinnah  for   the   Ten  Days  of   Repentance.     The 


latest  selihah-composer  .seems  to  liave  been  a  certain 
.Moses  who,  driven  from  Russia  about  this  time,  set- 
tled in  the  Crimea. 

The  comi)osition  of  many  of  the  later  selihot  was 
due  to  causes  other  than  persecutions.  Thus,  when 
societies  for  early  devotion  ("shomerim  la-boker") 
were  formed,  the  necessitj'  for  special  prayers  was 
fell;  and  selihot  were  composed  for  such  occasions. 
Moreover,  epidemic  diseases,  drought,  tires,  and  wars 
gave  rise  to  .selihot  su]iplicating  Goil's  mercy  and 
tlie  intervention  of  ang<'ls. 

Th(^  main  divisions  of  tlie  selihol  are  two,  Sephar- 

dic  and  Ashkenazic,  each  of  whi<h  presents  various 

local  differences.     These  two  divisions 

Among-  differ  from  each  other  with  regard  to 
Sephardim  (1)  the  number  of  the  selihahdays(the 
and  Ash-  Sephardim  having  the  larger),  (2)  the 
kenazim.  nature  of  Ihc^  selihot,  an<l  (3)  their  ar- 
rangement. The  Sepliardic  collection 
is  the  older.  In  the  time  of  Amram  Gaon,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  "Siddur,"  selihot  were  compose<l  for 
all  the  fast-days,  inchuliiig  the  Ninth  of  Ah,  on 
which  day  the  Ashkenazim  recite  only  kinot  (see 
KiN.Mi).  But  even  in  Amram's  time  the  practisi^ 
differed  in  certain  communities  with  regard  to  the 
introductory  selihah,  which  in  some  places  was 
"Lo  be-hesed  we-lo  be-ma'asim  hanu  le-faneka,"  in 
others  "Atanu  'al  shimka"  or  "Abiiui  malkenu 
abinu  attah."  Each  of  these  introductory  selihot 
was  common  to  all  the  fast-<lays,  and  after  it  special 
selihot  appropriate  lo  the  occasion  were  recited.  In 
Amram's  time  the  selihol  were  recited  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  prayer  of  the  "Shemoneh  "Esreh"; 
later  they  were  transferred  to  its  end.  Except  at 
Ferrara,  this  is  now  the  custom  observed  by  both 
the  Sephardim  and  the  Ashkenazim  (Shulhan 
'.Vruk,  Orah  Hayyim,  566,  4). 

The  Sepliardic  collection  contains  selihot  (1)  for 
the  Ten  Days  of  Repentance,  which,  like  the  Ash- 
kenazic selihot  for  those  days,  are  generally  printed 
separately;  (2)  for  New-Year  and  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, wln'ch  are  incorpora'ed  in  the  Sepliardic  Mah- 
zor;  and  (3)  for  public  fast-da.vs,  which  are  pub- 
lished in  the  ritual.  The  recital  of  selihot  for  the 
penitential  days  begins,  according  to  Ilai  Gaon,  on 
the  first  day  of  Elul.  as  is  the  eiisfoni  in  Yemen 
and  Venice.  In  cerlain  places,  however,  they  arc 
first  recited  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  month, 
while  in  others  again  they  are  recited  only  on  the 
days  between  New-Yearand  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
Unlike  the  selihot  for  the  public  fast-days,  these  are 
recited  before  dawn,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  last  night- 
watch  ;  they  are  therefore  called  "  Seder  ashmorel 
ha-boker." 

Besides  the  penitential  pravers  which  are  common 
to  all  days  on  which  selihot  are  recited,  such  as  the 
introductory  selihot  and  the  thirteen  attributes  of 
God,  with  their  two  introductions,  there  are  two  or 
more  special  selihot  for  each  week-day  as  well  as  for 
each  of  the  days  between  New -Year  and  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  On  New-Year  the  Sephardim  recite 
only  a  few  selihot,  namely,  one  beginning  "Elohai 
al  tedineni,"  before  NfSM.M.\T,  apizmon  after  the 
"Shaharit"  prayer — that  for  the  first  day  begin- 
ning "Le-ma'anka  Elohai  "  and  composed  by  David 
ibn  Pakuda,  and  that   for  the  second  day   begin- 
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ning  "Yaanch  be-bor  abot" — and  a  long  pizmon 
beginning  "'Etsha'are  razon  le-liippateah,"  before 
the  blowing  of  the  sliofar.  On  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment selihot  consisting  of  confessions  ("  widduyim  ") 
and  piznionini  are  recited  in  all  the  live  services. 

The  selihot  for  public  fast  days  consist  of  those 
arranged  for  the  live  universal  fast-days,  namely, 
the  Third  of  Tishri  (Fast  of  Gedaliah),  the  Tenth  of 
Tebet,  the  Thirteenth  of  Adar  (Fast  of  Esther),  the 
Seventeenth  of  Tammuz,  and  the  Ninth  of  Ab,  and 
those  compiled  for  the  MinhaU  service  of  these  five 
days  and  for  that  of  the  eve  of  New  iloon.  At  the 
morning  service  of  each  of  the  five  fast-days  there 
are  recited,  besides  the  ordinary  selihot,  two  or  three 
special  ones  and  a  pizmon.  The  Minbali  service 
has  one  compilation  forall  the  five  daysand  another 
for  the  twelve  eves  of  New  Moon.  Both  compila- 
tions begin  with  the  selihah  "Shema'  koli,"  which 
opens  the  Jlinhah  service,  except  on  the  eve  of 
New-Year,  when  the  service  is  opened  with  the  seli- 
hah beginning  "  Elohai  al  lediueni."  The  morning 
service  of  the  Ninth  of  Ab  has  comparatively  few 
selihot,  their  place  being  occupied  by  kinot.  It  niaj' 
be  said  that  in  Saadia's  "Siddur  "  all  the  piyyutim 
recited  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab  are  termed  selihot, 
though  in  reality  many  of  them  are  dirges.  Some 
selihot  are  recited  by  the  Sepbardim  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Hosha"na  Rabbah) 
also,  this  day  being  coasidcred  one  of  the  penitential 
days. 

As  stated  above,  the  Sepbardic  selihot  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  localities  in  which  they  are  emploj-ed  ; 
consequently  selihah  collections  based 
Develop-  on  the  customs  of  the  Sephardic  com- 
ment muiiilies  of  Yemen,  Tripoli,  Venice, 
of  Selihot.  and  other  places  are  met  with.  As  al- 
ready' mentioned,  Amram's  "Siddur " 
indicates  differences  of  practise  concerning  the  intro- 
ductory selihah.  Later  on,  with  the  development  of 
the  selihot  literature,  these  local  differences  became 
still  more  marked,  each  community  choosing  certain 
selihot  and  deciding  the  method  of  arrangement. 
The  differences  extend  also  to  the  grouping  of  the 
Biblical  verses  to  which  the  poetic  selihot  are  at- 
tached. Some  examples  may  lie  given  here.  The 
Tripolitan  collection  has  for  every  selihah  morning 
eleven  selihot,  different  for  each  day,  and  beginning 
with  a  "  petihah  "  and  terminating  with  a  "  hatanu." 
On  the  days  which  precede  New-Yearspecial  closing 
selihot,  mostly  by  Isaac  ibn  Ghayyat,  are  recited. 
There  are  also  selihot  for  the  Sabbath  service  of  the 
Ten  Days  of  Repentance.  The  .selihah  collection  of 
Oran  and  Tleni(;en  has  six  selihot  for  each  of  the 
twenty -five  selihah  nights,  the  services  for  which 
are  always oiiened  and  in  most  cases  closed  by  Isaac 
ibu  Ghayyat 's  compositions.  A  manuscript  collec- 
tion of  African  selihot  (Neubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Ilebr. 
MSS."  No.  llfii)  contains  391  for  twenty-six  selihah 
nights  prcceiling  and  six  nights  following  New- 
Year,  the  numbers  lor  each  night  varying  from  nine 
to  nineteen.  The  Tripolitan  selihah  collection  con- 
sists chiefly  of  Isaac  ibn  Ghayyat's  compositions, 
the  remainder  being  by  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol.  .ludab 
ha-Levi.  Moses  Kindii.  and  David  ibn  Pakuda. 

The  Ashkenazic  selihah  division  comprises :  .selihot 
for  the  penitential  days,  generally  published  sepa- 


rately under  the  title  "Seller  Selihot"  or  simply 
"Selihot";  those  for  the  services  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  generally  incorporated  in  the  Mahzor; 
and  those  for  the  public  fast-days  together  with  the 
occasional  selihot,  all  incorporated  in  the  prayer- 
books.  The  recitation  of  the  main  Ashkenazic  sell 
hot  for  the  penitential  days  begins  on  the  Sunday 
before  New-Year,  or,  if  the  first  day  of  the  lat- 
ter falls  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  on  the  Sunday  of 
the  preceding  week.  Thus  the  number  of  the  seli- 
hah daysbefore  Nen-Year  varies  from  four  to  eight . 
each  of  these  days  has  si)ecial  selihot  assigned  to  it, 
as  hasalso,  in  all  cases,  the  eve  of  New- Year.  The 
number  of  .selihot  for  the  New-Year  Day  is  consid- 
erably larger  than  that  for  the  other  penitential 
daj-s.  Then  follow  the  selihot  for  the  six  days  (ex- 
cepting Sabbath)  between  New-Yearand  the  Day  of 
Atoneuient,  beginning  with  the  Fast  of  Gedaliah 
and  terminating  with  the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. All  the  .selihot  of  the  penitential  days,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  Fast  of  Gedaliah,  are  recited 
by  the  Ashkeuazim  before  dawn.  The  selihot 
compiled  for  the  public  fast-days  include  those 
arranged  for  Monday,  Thurs<lay,  and  Monday  fol- 
lowing the  feasts  of  Passover  and  Tabernacles, 
and  those  arranged  for  the  three  obligatory  fast- 
days,  the  Tenth  of  Tebet,  the  Thirteenth  of  Adar 
(Fast  of  Esther),  and  the  Seventeenth  of  Tainmuz. 
It  should  be  stated  that  the  selihot  of  Monday. 
Thursday,  and  Monday  are  recited  only  if  there 
are  ten  men  of  the  congregation  fasting.  Like 
the  Sephardic  Minhah  selihot  for  every  eve  of  New 
Moon,  some  Ashkenazic  siddurim  include  a  compila- 
tion of  selihot  entitled  "  Yom  Kippur 
For  Yom  Katon."  These  are  taken  from  other 
Kipptir  selihah  collections  and  used  to  be  re- 
Katon.  cited  each  month  in  the  Miid.iah  service 
of  the  eve  of  New  Moon,  if  the  quorum 
of  fasters  was  present.  This  custom,  however,  has 
become  almost  obsolete,  the  selihot  being  recited 
only  on  the  eve  of  the  New  Moon  of  Elul.  It 
has  been  remarked  above  that  the  selihot  for  the 
Ninth  of  Ab  were  later  superseded  in  the  A.slike- 
nazic  rite  by  kinot.  In  Germany,  Poland,  and  Italy 
this  change  was  made  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  in  the  siddurim  of  Provence  and  Avi- 
gnon some  traces  of  selihot  for  that  fast-day  still 
remain.  Like  the  Sephardic  .S(dihot,  those  of  the 
Ashkenazic  rite  differ  in  various  countries  with 
regard  to  selection,  number,  and  arrangement. 
Thus,  while  in  Germany.  Lithuania,  and  Poland  the 
number  recited  on  the  eve  of  New-Year  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  on  the  eve  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  the  contrary  is  the  case  at  Avignon  and 
Carpeutras.  -Vgain,  a  difference  between  the  two 
latter  communities  exists  with  regard  to  the  selection 
and  number  of  the  selihot.  Moreover,  special  seli- 
hot are  recited  on  special  days  in  various  places  in 
commemoration  of  certain  mournful  local  events. 
The  best  known  of  the  local  selihah  days  are:  Nisan 
1.  at  Erfurt;  Nisjin  23,  at  Cologne  and  some  other 
places,  in  commemoration  of  the  mas.sacres  of  1147: 
lyyar  23,  at  ^Vorms;  Si  wan  20.  in  France,  England, 
and  the  Rhine  provinces,  in  commemoration  of  the 
martyrs  of  Blois  in  1171;  the  same  date,  in  Poland 
since  the  Chmielnicki  massacres  (1649) ;  Tebet  29,  at 
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Worms;  Adar  2,  at  Prague,  in  {'ominemoratioii  of 
the  troubles  of  1011;  aiul  Adar  29,  at  Niireniberg 
and  Fiirtli.  A  sclihali  composed  by  Slmbbelhai 
Sofer  in  1630,  to  he  recited  by  the  comniuiiity  of 
Przemysl  on  the  eve  of  the  New  Jloon  of  Nisan, 
has  recently  been  discovered  and  has  been  imlilished 
in  "  IlaShahar  "  (ii.  157).  It  consisls  of  four-lined 
stroplies  and  is  ananjied  alphabetically  :  it  relates  a 
sanguinary  event  which  lielcU  the  coniinunity  of 
Przemysl,  and  describes  the  martyrdom  of  some 
Jewish  families. 

Tliere  are  special  selihot  for  the  members  of  the 
Hebr\  Kaddisii a,  the  established  day  for  the  re- 
cital of  which  is  generally  the  tifteenth 
For  of    Kislew,  although    different    coni- 

Special  munities  have  dilTerent  arrangements. 
Occasions.  For  example,  the  selihot  for  the  hehra 
kaddisha  of  Halberstadt  differ  from 
those  for  the  Frankfort-on-the-Main  society;  the 
Lemberg  hebra  recites  its  special  selihot  on  the 
Thursday  of  Shemot,  while  that  of  Cracow  recites 
its  own  selihot  on  the  Monday  of  the  same  week. 
In  certain  places  selihot  are  recited  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  of  Slicmot,  "Wa'era.  Bo,  7?cshiillah,  Yiti'o. 
Jlishpatim,  Terumah,  and  Tezawweh  (nn  Q'331L"i. 
in  a  leap-year.  These  selihot  were  first  n-iited  in 
Austria,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia;  and  since  16^9 
they  have  been  used  in  Lublin  also.  In  the 
Nuremberg  selihah  collection  also  there  are  seli- 
hot for  nn  D'331C^;  they  are  recited  on  Thursdays 
only.  The  Italian  communities  recite  selihot,  com- 
posed by  Moses  Zacuto,  in  the  Miid.iah  services  of 
the  first  six  weekly  lessons  (0^3310  only.  The 
Nuremberg  collection  contains,  besides,  special  sell- 
hot  for  recitation  on  the  eves  of  the  New  Moons  of 
Nisan  and  Ab,  respectively;  others  for  circumci- 
sion when  this  ceremony  falls  on  a  selihah  day ;  and 
still  others,  composed  by  Simeon  b.  Zalman  Fiscli- 
hoff  of  Vienna,  for  recitation  when  the  smallpox  is 
raging. 

The  earliest  selihah  edition  is  that  according  to 
the  IJoman  ritual  (Soncino,  14S7),  the  next  oldest  be- 
ing that  of  the  community  of  Prague  (Prague,  1.529). 
Then  follows  the  seiihah  edition  of  the  German 
order,  edited  by  Jleir  Katzeuellenbogcn  of  Padua 
(Ileddernheim,  1546).  Two  years  later  there  ap- 
peared at  Venice  the  same  selihah  collection,  with  a 
commentary  on  the  ditlicult  words.  The  collection  of 
the  Polish  rite,  with  a  full  commentary  by  Mordecai 
Manlus,  was  published  at.  Cracow  in  1.584,  anrl  in 
1.597  that  of  the  German  rite,  with  a  conunentary 
by  the  s.ime  author,  appeared  in  Prague.  A  German 
transl:!tion  of  the  Polish  selihot,  made  by  Jacob  b. 
KM  jail  ha-Levi,  was  published  at  Fmukfort-on-the- 
Oder,  1602.  In  1071  there  were  published  in  the 
same  place  the  selihot  of  both  the  German  and  Polish 
rites,  with  a  German  translation.  At  Amsterdam  in 
108S  Eliakim  b.  Jacob  published  a  Juda'o-German 
translation  of  the  Ashkenazic  selihot  for  the  whole 
j'ear,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  that  are  printed  in  the 
"Siddur."  Thirty  years  later  those  for  the  peniten- 
tial daj's,  with  a  Judieo-Gernian  translation  by  Elia- 
kim, appeared  in  the  same  city. 

BjRi,in(;R.vPHV:  Dukes,  Ziir  AV iiii(iii.'i.<  ilcr  Aeiihehrilinehrn 
IteU{iin:<in  Piiesir.  pp.  33  rt  .«((/.:  Steinscbneider,  Jririuli 
Lilinitiiif.  pp.  l.W,  :ii(i(l  jfi/.:  /iinz..S.  /'. pp. 3!l-:it>f :  idem, 
Rituii,  passim;  idem,  LUt:r(Htir\jc^cU.  passim.    P'or  editi(;us 


and  translations  see  Benjaeot),  ()zar  ha-Hefarim,  pp.  420  el 
»(<;.;  Steinsclmeidur,  Cat.  ISiiM.  cols.  4ao  ct  seq. 
w.  1!.  M.  Sei.. 

Husic  :  The  more  antique  the  traditional  mel- 
ody, the  more  ancient,  as  a  general  rule,  the  section 
of  the  lituigy  in  connection  with  which  it  has  been 
handed  down.  Thus  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  earliest  devotional  exerci.se  of  the  Synagogue,  is 
in  all  the  various  groups  of  rituals  (see  LiTiu«Y) 
framed  on  the  musical  theory  of  the  lirst  few  cen- 
turies of  the  couunon  era,  and  presents  the  form  of 
Cantii.i.atio.n,  founded  on  an  elementary  notation 
b_v  ncumes  or  accents,  in  which  the  music  of  antiq- 
uity was  cast.  The  free  improvisation,  again,  on  a 
fixed  traditional  model,  to  which  the  next  oldest 
section  of  the  devotions,  the  "'Amidah"  and  the 
blessings  centering  around  the  "Shema',"  is  in- 
toned, is  cast  in  scales  (comp.  Jew.  Encvc.  ix.  122, 
s.r.  Misic,  SYNAOiXiAi.)  nearer  to  those  employed  in 
thejilain-song  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Perso- 
Arab  melody,  and  developed  in  the  period  from  the 
seventh  to  the  eleventh  century ;  while  it  exhibits 
a  form  of  song  equally  lale  (comp.  Gevaert,  "Ori- 
ginesdu  Chant  Liturgiciue  do  I'Eglise  Latinc,"  p.  30, 
Ghent,  1S9()),  and  still  nourishing  in  >Iediterranean  re- 
gions and  in  India  (com  I).  Day,  "'The  Music  of  South- 
ern India,"  «.r.  "Haga,"  London,  1894;  Gevaert, 
■■  Ilistoire  et  Theorie  <le  la  JIusique  de  1 'Antiquity," 
ii.  316).  But  when,  later  on,  the  ancient  propitia- 
tory ])rayer  for  the  fast -days  (Ta'an.  161i)  developed 
into  the  selihah  (.see  above)  and  the  liturgy  of  pen- 
ance took  its  shape  as  a  complete  servi(  e  (coniii. 
Zunz,  "Uitus,"  pp.  120  (■<«(/.).  the  hazzan's  intona- 
tion of  that  service,  termed  collectively  "selihot," 
exhibited  still  later  musical  elements,  being  based 
on  scales  more  closely  agreeing  with  those  of  |)Ost- 
medieval  Weslern  melody  and  shaped  on  its  more 
rhythmic  and  mensural  forms. 

While,  too,  agreement  between  the  various  north- 
ern or  southern  rituals  is  complete  in  the  method 
and  style,  as  in  the  matter,  of  the  canlillation,  and 
is  ap]iroxiinated  in  the  recitation,  as  in  the  diction, 
of  the  older  benedictions  and  prayers,  a  wide  diver- 
gence is  at  once  observable  in  the  melody  as  in  the 
text  of  the  penitential  rituals  containing  the  selihot, 
the  main  point  of  contact  being  the  imitation  of 
such  non-Jewish  airs  as  possess  a  strain  of  melan- 
choly (comp.  Menahem  de  Louzano,  "Shte  Yadot," 
p.  6.5b).  The  first  presentation  in  the  synagogue  of 
the  liturgical  melodiesof  the  fast-days, 
Later        therefore,  may  be  assigned  to  between 

Origins.  the  tenth  and  the  fifteenth  century; 
and  their  |)revailing  wail  of  grief, 
even  more  noticeable  than  the  note  of  contrition, 
voices  the  raelanehol}'  experiences  of  Jewry  dining 
that  period.  Their  especial  transniissiim  by  the  line 
of  the  so-called  Polish  precentors  has  led  some  to 
eidarge  on  their  resendilance,  in  this  expression  of 
sadness,  to  the  aii'S  redolent  of  gloom  and  despair 
favored  by  the  peasantry  of  Slavonic  an<l  other 
east-European  regions.  The  melancholy  and  grief, 
however,  are  but  natural  expressions  of  penance; 
and  the  minor  mode  is  as  noticeable  in  the  German 
or  in  the  Spanish  tradition. 

The  central  feature  of  the  selihot  is  the  jiroclama- 
tion  of  the  thirteen  attributes  of  mercy  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
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6-7;  see  MiDDoT,  SnKLosn-'EsuF.ii)  with  tlic  prayrr 
iiitioilucing  tln'iii.  This  is  normally  recited  after 
each  selihahhymn,  and  so  in  the  Spanish  rite  is  ut- 
tered as  many  as  twenty  six  times  in  tlie  Atonement 
services.  Keform  congregations  usually  now  limit 
its  utterance  to  once  in  each  service.  Willi  the  Se- 
phardini,  also,  it  is  followed  by  a  tiourish  on  the 
.SiioK.vii  during  the  weekdays  from  the  3d  to  the 
9tli  of  Tisliri  (i.e.,  the  "  ten  days  of  penitence  '').  re- 
calling the  similar  practise  of  the  Talniudical  period 
(Ta'an.  ii.  1).  Other  features  common  to  all  the 
rituals  are  the  extenjive  quotation  of  selected  texts, 
the  prayer  of  contrition  and  the  short  confession 
AsH.\MNf,  and  the  ancient  concluding  summaries, 
as  that  in  alphabetical  acrostic,  with  the  form  "An- 


on the  days  mentioned,  before  and  after  the  Xew- 
Year,  as  well  as  in  the  "  Kol  Xidre  "  service  on  the 
evening  of  Atonement,  forms  a  quasi-independent 
service  by  itself.  (2)  An  abbreviated  order,  in  the 
morning,  additional,  and  afternoon  services  of 
Atonement,  and  in  the  morning  service  of  the  fasts 
of  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Monday  after  Passover 
and  Tabernacles  (see  Fasting),  the  Tenth  of  Tebet. 
the  Thirteenth  of  Adar,  and  the  Seventeenth  of  Tam- 
niuz,  is  inserted  in  the  repetition  of  the  '"Aniidah." 
The  longer  order  itself  commences  with  an  an- 
tiphonal  series  of  Scri])tnral  texts,  strung  together 
in  compliance  with  1{.  Simlai"s  dictum  that  praise 
should  precede  prayer,  and  associated  in  the  Tal- 
mud  with   the  passage  Ex.    xxxii.,  read  on  fast- 
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lak,      we- ha  -   guf        shel  -    lak:        Ado  -  nai       'a    -    seh        le  -   ma-  'an     she  -  me  -  ka. 
Thine,  and  the     bud  •  y     Thine     al-so:     0     Lord!    be  -  cause  of  T^iy  name's  sake  per  -form    U. 


swer  us,  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  answer  us,"  or  the  Aramaic 

prayer  reproducing  that  outlined  in  the  Talmud  (rt.) 

in  Hebrew.    Otherwise  the  ritualsditferextensively, 

more  particularly  in  the  selection  and  even  in  the 

ranking  of  the  medieval  by  musof  peni- 

Divergence  tence.    These  poems,  indeed,  constitute 

in  the  difference  within  the  wider  uses, 

Rituals,      as  between  the  Bohemian  (and  Polish 

and   English)  and   the   German  (and 

Dutch)  orders.     In  these  two  orders  the  scliliot  are 

recited  during  the  week  preceding  the   New-Year 

and  between  it  and  the  Day  of  Atonement.     In  the 

Scphardic  ritual  they  are  read  on  forty  days,  from 

the  '2d  of  Elul  to  the  Day  of  Atonement  (in  allusion 

to  Dcut.  ix.  18). 

In  the  Ashkenazic  use  the  selihot  service  is  of  two 
lypes:  (1)  A  longer  order,  recited  at  early  morning 
XI— 12 


days  (Ber.  23a).  These  versicles  are  intoned  to 
a  melodious  and  interesting  chant  (A  in  the 
music  herewith),  a  slight  variation  of  which  (B) 
forms  the  beautiful  melody  which  closes  the  in- 
tonation. 

The  thirteen  attributes  are  customarily  pro- 
claimed without  definite  melody  by  the  assembly. 
But  the  versicles  (modified  from  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  6,  v.  3, 
ciii.  13,  XX.  10,  etc.)  which  follow  them  lead  on  in 
the  Polish  ritual,  after  the  introduction,  to  the 
prayer  of  Moses  (Nimi.  xiv.  19-20)  and  its  response, 
from  which  the  selihot  derive  their  title  ;  and  this  is 
usually  chanted  to  a  florid  melody  of  the  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  century,  founded  on  the  general  intonation 
of  the  penitential  evening  service,  and  quoted  from 
its  most  important  position  as  ushering  in  the  Day  of 
Atonement  after  the  proclamation  of  Kol  Nidre. 


Seli^ab 
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In  nuKlcin  days  the  tradition  lias  liccn  received 
of  readinjj  eacli  selil.iali  in  an  undeitoiu',  the  con- 
clusion being  marked  by  the  l.ia/.zan's  singing  of 
the  last  staii/.a  to  the  general  penitential  melody. 
The  sole  exceptions  to   this  custom,  which   other- 


tradition  prevails,  the  iiizinon  is  chanted  at  length 
to  the  melody  of  the  concbiding  verse  of  ordinar)' 
selihot.  which  also  ushers  in  the  alilireviated  oider 
and  leads  up  to  the  congregational  proclamation 
of  the  "iliddot"  as   well.     It  may   be  considered 


Con  .ipirito. 


U=^- 


jry- 


Se   -   lah. 


^i^ 


SELAH     NA 


la     - 


■^ — I ^ ^ .  ^ 

<— ^ ' 'is— 


=S^ 


ha    -     'am 


ha 


zeh, 


ke- 


^^^^^^^^ 


zeh, 


mi    -    Miz  -  ra   -  yim    we   -  'ad. 


■wise  covers  every   metrical   and   subject   form   of 
seliliah.  are  the  Pizmon   or  chief  and   last  hymn 
in  each  service,  and  some  few  hj'mns 
Pizmou       in    the     Atonement    services    (see 
Melodies.     NE'n,.\n  ;  O.mnam  Ken).     Of  the  piz- 
mon hj-mns,  a  number  possess  char- 
acteristic melodies  of  their  own,  as,  for  example, 
Adonai,  Adonai;  Bemoza'k  JIeniihaii;  Ne'ilaii; 

She'EII  Ne'ESAU;  SnoKE'T  KOL  HA-AKEZ.  ;   YlSKAEL 

Nosha'  ;  Zekok  Beuit.    I5nt  where  no  such  musical 


he  -   nah:  we  -   sham      ne    -    e    -     mar. 

the  general  selihah-chant,  and  seems  to  date  in 
its  present  form  from  the  fifteenth  century.  But 
its  final  phrase,  which  .serves  as  a  congregational 
resptmse  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  appears  to 
be  much  more  ancient.  It  is  precisely  the  intona- 
tion and  mediation  of  tlie  second  tone  ("alter  tristi- 
bus  aptns")  of  the  Gregorian  psalmody,  with  this 
"mediation"  treated  as  an  "ending"  in  the  sixth 
tone  ("sextus  lachrymatur  et  plorat").  The  initial 
portion  of  the  chant  also  exhibits  the  tonality  of 


C   Andante. 
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this  second  tone  (from  the  fourth  below  to  the 
fifth  above  D,  reciting  on  F),  anil  points  to  an 
earlier  medieval  imitation  of  the  Church  plain- 
song    in    some    Rhenish    synagogue    (comp.    Koi- 

NiDKE). 


recited  to  tlie  affecting  melody   here   quoted,    and 
leads  into  tlie  confession  of  faith,  AsiiAMNf. 

The  Sephardic  ritual  is  not  characterized  by 
such  a  regular  change  of  hymns  as  are  the  selihot 
of   the   Ashkcnazim;   and   the   melodies,   likewise, 


ASHKENAZIC    VERSICLE    MELODY 
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A  prayer  commencing  "Zekor"  (Remember)  fol- 
lows the  last  selihah,  based  on  the  consolatory  prom- 
ises of  Scripture  and  quoting  the  text  in  each  case. 
It  is  recited  by  the  hazzan  in  a  sad  chant  of  ever- 
increasing  intensity,  which  rises  to  a  clima.x  when 
the  concluding  prayer  (v.  21)  of  Lamentations  is 


are  more  constant  and  invariable  after  the  open- 
ing hymn  (Ann.\  BEKOUENr;  Adon.\i  Bekol 
SiiOFAii ;  Yah  She.m.^').  But  they  are  characteristic, 
and,  like  so  very  many  other  airs  of  the  Sephar- 
dic  tradition,  give  evidence  of  their  Peninsular  ori- 
gin.    In  some  of  the  phrases  suug,  as  in  the  "Shema' 
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Yisiael,"  etc.,  wbicli  is  ri-penteil  in  the  Alouemeut 

selihot,  there  is  an  essential  resemblance  to  ancient 

musical  seuteuces  of   the  Ashkenazic 

Antiph-     trailition     (conip.    Ne'ilaii).     whose 

ony.         general  selihah  chant  is  also    rcpro- 

iluci'd  to  sonic  extent.     Compare  the 

Amsterdam  tradition  (E)  in  the  preceding  antipli- 

ony   with  C    in   the    transcription    of    the    selihah 


Repeatedly  employed,  as  the  general  chant  is  in 
the  Asldienazic  use,  and  similarly  utilized,  is  a  more 
formal  melody,  in  Avhicli  the  first  strain  is  repeated 
as  often  as  the  length  of  the  hymn  or  prayer  neces- 
sitates, and  the  second  strain  ends,  with  a  loug- 
drawu  wail. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY;  .\.  BlKT. /SdVif  7Vri»o)i,  Nos.  I»lT-i:*il,  1411- 
H-'l),  Hol-UoU,  14t£.'-14«.'>.  Ciitebo'rg,  1»7".  anU  Fraakfort-on- 
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or        She-bet  Yehu  -  dah. ,      be  -  do-hak  ube  -  zi- 'ar,  ha-yish-ag     ar    -yeh...     ba-ya-'ar, 
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e   -    mar 
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chant,  and  the  Leghorn  tradition  (F)  with  I)  there 
shown. 

The  Sephardic  recitation  of  Scriptural  verses  is 
calmer  and  more  chant-like  than  the  Ashkenazic,  if 
only  because  so  mueii  more  falls  to  the  congregants, 
as  compared  with  the  precentor,  in  the  former  tra- 
dition. The  more  emphatic  of  these  texts  are, 
however,  chanted  first  by  the  hazzan  and  antiph- 
onally  repeated  by  the  congregation,  and  the  conclu- 
ding verse  from  Lamenlalions  likewise,  in  the  south- 
ern use,  closes  as  climax  the  centra!  section  of  the 
selihot. 


tlie-Main,  I8S:i;  Cohen  anil  Davis,  The  Vnicc  af  Prnjirr  and 
I'mifc,  Nos.  :;«-:!.■)«,  ai'),  373-274,  -';t>-2T7.  Liimlon.  Is'.c.i:  .lt>s- 
surun.   Blink   nf  I'mi/ir  nf  tlu-  Sjinnisli  aiitl  I'm-ttujucsc 
Jen:-;  vol.  ill.,  Appenili.v,  London,  1!KH. 
.\.  F.  L.  C. 

SEMAHOT  ('.Toys''):  Euphemistic  name  of 
the  treatise  known  as  "Ebel  Kabbati,"  one  of  the 
so-called  small  or  later  treati.ses  which  iu  the  editions 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  are  placed  after  the 
fourth  order,  Nezikin;  il  treats  of  mourning  for 
the  dead.  A  collection  of  liaraitot  enlitled  "Ebel 
Habbati"  is  cited  in  llic  Talmud  (.M.  K.  2-|a,  26b; 
Ket.  28a),  sentences  therefrom  being  ipioted ;  but  it 
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is  uot  idculital  with  the  treatise  now  under  consid- 
eration, since  only  one  of  the  three  sentences  in 
question,  namely,  that  cited  in  Ket.  28a,  is  found 
even  in  an  approximate  form  in  Semaliot  (ii. 
13-14). 

The  designation  "  Ebcl  Uabbati "  in  llie  Tahnud 
seems  indeed  to  presuppose  tliat  a  sliorter  treatise 
of  like  content  was  in  existence  at  the 
"  Ebel  time  of  the  Anioraim,  although  it  is 
Rabbati."  probable  tliat  the  term  "  Kabbati  "  (the 
Large)  was  usetl  merely  because  tlie 
collection  of  mourning  regulations  to  which  it  was 
applied  was  more  copious  than  that  contained  in 
the  Mishuah  (M.  K.  iii.).  So  much,  liowever,  is  cer- 
tain, that  besides  the  treatise  wliich  is  now  known 
as  Semahot  or  Ebel  Rabbati  there  was  an  older  col- 
lection of  haraitot  concerning  funeral  ordinances, 
and  that  tlie  f(jrmer  was  designated  "Rabbati"  to 
distinguish  between  the  two.  The  gaon  Xatrouai  b. 
Hilai  (853-856),  in  answer  to  the  question  "What  is 
the  Ebel  Rabbati?"  gives  the  reply:  "Ebel  is  a 
treatise  of  the  Mishnah  in  wliich  are  contained  the 
regulations  concerning  mourning  for  the  dead  and 
most  of  the  halakic  ordinances  of  the  third  chapter 
of  >[o"ed  Katan.  There  are  two  such  :  a  large  and 
a  small  one"  (in  Edelmann,  "Hemdah  Genuzah," 
No.  90;  comp.  "■Aruk,"«.r.  ^3X).  Numerous  frag 
ments  of  the  so-called  "small"  Ebel  treatise  have 
been  preserved,  notably  in  Isaac  ibn  Ghayyat's 
"Halakot,"  in  Xahmanides'  "Torat  ha-Adam,"  in 
"Tanya,"  and  in  .Jacob  b.  Asher's  "Tur"(see  the 
comparison  of  these  passages  by  Bri'iU  in  his 
"Jahrb."  i.  10-22).  To  judge  from  these  fragments 
the  small  Ebel  contained  regulations 

Contents     concerning    visitation    of    the    sick, 
of  the        treatment   of  the  dying,   laying   out 

"  Small"  of  the  corpse,  mourning  for  the  dead, 
Ebel.  arrangement  of  graves,  and  collec- 
tion of  the  bones  ("ossilegium "), 
which  was  customary  among  the  Jews  as  well  as 
among  the  Greeks.  This  treatise,  which  is  the  old- 
est collection  of  halakot  on  mourning  customs,  was 
compiled  in  Palestine;  and,  according  to  Briill 
(I.e.),  R.  Elcazar  b.  Zadok,  who  lived  in  Lydda  at 
the  time  of  Gamaliel  II.,  prepared  the  nucleus  of  it. 
It  was  then  amplified,  enriched,  and  revised  by  R. 
Hiyya;  but  as  it  was  known  to  a  small  circle  only, 
it  was  replaced  by  the  later  treatise  Ebel  Rabbati, 
which  borrowed  nnich  from  it. 

The  treatise  Semahot  is  a  post-Talmudic  product 
and  originated  in  Palestine.  This  explains  the 
many  coincidences  of  its  contents  with  tlie  baraitot 
of  the  Palestinian  Talmud.     It  is  a  compilation  from 


various  older  works,  and  in  many  pas.S!iges  traces 
of  revision  are  to  be  noticed.  The  compiler  incor- 
porated a  consideiable  part  of  the 
Late  Date,  small  Ebel.  as  well  as  much  from  other 
works,  besidos  adding  original  matter. 
The  late  date  of  the  compilation  of  the  treatise  may 
be  seen  from  the  use  of  the  two  Talmudim  and  from 
the  character  of  the  composition  itself,  which  is 
luimistakable. 

The  work  reached  Babylonia  in  thegeonic  period; 
and  even  at  that  time  it  received  amplifications  and 
additions  from  both  Talmudim.  It  took  on  its  pres- 
ent form  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury (Briill,  I.e.  p.  48),  if  not  later.  The  work  was 
comparatively  widely  circulated  at  the  time  of  the 
later  geonini,  since  reference  to  a  passage  in  it  is 
made  in  a  question  addressed  to  Sherira  and  Hai 
from  a  distant  region.  In  their  responsum  to  this 
question  they  call  the  treatise  "  Mishnatenu  "  = 
"our  ^lishnah "  (Xahmanides.  "Torat  ha-Adam," 
p.  51a,  Venice,  1.598).  Raslii  Iiad  the  work  in  its 
present  form,  since  he  explicitly  cites  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  treatise  the  opening  words  of  the 
present  text. 

The  treatise  is  divided  into  fourteen  chapters; 
and  this  division  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century 
at  the  latest,  since  even  Mordecai  cites  it  by  chap- 
ters ("  Mordekai  "  on  .M.  K.  919.  926.  929).  The  tract- 
ate contains  almost  complete  instructions  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  dying  and  the  dead,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  death-agony  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  grave  which  receives  the  remains.  Numerous 
examples  from  current  practise  arc  cited.  A  large 
number  of  haggadot  also  are  included.  On  the 
whole,  it  furnishes  much  valuable  material  for  the 
study  of  Oriental  antiquities  in  general  and  of  an- 
cient .Jewish  practises  in  particular,  for  the  verifi- 
cation of  historical  fact.=,  and  for  an  understanding 
of  the  development  of  .Jewish  customs.  The  pres- 
ent text  is  defaced  by  many  corruptions:  so  that  its 
original  form  can  not  now  be  determined.  Where- 
ever  possible  the  commeutators  have  made  correc- 
tions on  the  basis  of  critical  comparison,  or  have 
called  attention  to  the  corruptions. 

The  following  is  a  short  outline  of  the  contents  of 
the  treatise: 

The  first  chapter  is  preceded  by  a  haggadic  in- 
troduction, inasmuch  as  it  is  considered  desirable 
to  begin  so  mournful  a  treatise  with  a  sentence 
of  a  lighter  character  (comp.  Brt\ll,  I.  c.  p.  27, 
note  41). 

Ch.  i. :  .\.  person  in  the  agony  of  death  is  re- 
garded in  every  respect  as  fully  alive  (^g  1-8)  ; 
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mourning  to  be  observed  for  heathen  ami  slaves; 
other  regulations  concerning  slaves.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  said  that  only  the  three 
Contents,  patriarchs  Abnthani,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
may  correctly  be  called  the  fathers 
of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  only  the  four  women 
Sarah,  Rebekah,  Rachel,  and  Leah,  the  matriarchs 
(§§  9-14). 

C'h.  ii. :  Mourning  customs  to  be  observed  for  a 
suicide;  cases  in  which  a  person  found  dead  is  to 
be  regariled  as  a  suicide  (^S  1-6);  mourning  to  be 
observed,  fur  a  person  condenined  and  executed  by 
a  Jewish  tribunal  (^S  "-'■•);  ""  mourning  is  to  be 
ob.served,  even  by  their  nearest  relatives,  for  per- 
sons who  have  renoiuiced  their  nationality  and  their 
faith  (§  10);  mourning  to  be  observed  for  a  person 
executed  by  a  non-Jewish  tribunal;  other  regula- 
tions (^S  11-14). 

Ch.  iii. ;  The  different  burial  customs,  varying 
according  to  the  age  of  the  deceased. 

Ch.  iv. :  Cases  in  which  a  priest  may  handle  a 
corpse,  although  he  thereby  loses  his  i)rieslly  purity. 

Ch.  V. :  Mourners  are  prohibited  from  performing 
any  work  during  the  seven  days  of  mourning;  laws 
relating  to  excommunicants. 

Ch.  vi. :  What  a  mourner  may  and  may  not  do 
during  the  seven  days  of  mourning;  what  a  person 
under  a  ban  may  not  do;  attitude  of  the  community 
toward  him. 

Ch.  vii. :  Nature  of  the  tliirty  days'  mourning. 
In  connection  therewith  many  other  regulations  are 
enumerated  which  have  to  do  with  terms  of  thirty 
days. 

Ch.  viii. :  Customs  which  one  may  observe,  al- 
though they  appear  to  be  heathen  customs;  various 
proverbs,  anecdotes,  and  historical  narratives. 

Ch.  ix. :  DilTcrciil  mourning  customs  for  difTercnt 
relatives  and  for  dilTerent  events. 

Ch.  X. :  Mourning  while  the  corpse  is  still  in  the 
house;  mourning  for  scholars  and  princes;  and 
other  regulations. 

Ch.  xi. ;  When  two  corpses  are  in  the  city,  which 
of  the  two  is  to  be  buried  first;  the  mourning  of  a 
wife  for  the  relatives  of  her  husband ;  signs  of 
mourning  to  be  displayed  in  the  house  of  a  mourner. 

Ch.  xii.,  xiii. :  Regulations  concerning  ossilegium 
(see  above);  various  other  regulations,  and  anec- 
dotes. 

Ch.  xiv. :  Regulations  concerning  graves  and  the 
laying  out  of  burial-places;  the  mourning  feast  in 
the  house  of  the  mourner.  See  Burial;  Funeral 
Rites;  Mourning. 

BiBi.ior.RAPnT:  N.  BrBII,  Die  Tnlmudischen  Trnktate  Uher 
Trailer  um   Vemtnrhenr,,  in  Jahrh.  1.  1-57;  M.  Klotz,  Dcr 
Talmudische  Traktiit  Ehcl  Bahbati  Oder  Semahot,  Berlin, 
1890 ;  Weiss,  Dor.  Ii.  246. 
W.  1!.  J.   Z.    L. 

SEMALiION  (|vi50D) :  Name  occurring  in  an 
obscure  passage  relating  to  the  death  of  !Moses 
(Sifre,  Deut.  3.57;  Sotah  13b),  which  modern  schol- 
ars consider  to  be  identical  with  the  Greek  ^Jifin'/Jnr 
(=:  "giving  a  sign  ")  and  about  which  the  ancient 
commentators  disagreed,  being  uncertain  whether  it 
was  the  name  of  a  man  or  of  an  angel.  Raslii  (on 
Sotah  l.r.)  holds  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  scholar; 
but  R.  Hanaueel  (quoted  in  Tos.  ad  he.)  declares 


that  .some  think  it  to  be  the  name  of  an  angel.  In 
the  latter  case  Semalion  would  be  the  angel  who 
announced  Moses'  death  (comp.  Samuel  Edels  on 
Sotah  I.e.).  whence  his  name. 

The  name  SniD'D  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  MS. 
No.  770  of  the  Bibliothefiue  Nationale,  Paris  (p. 
125b)  as  that  of  an  angel  presiding  over  the  month 
of  Marhesliwan,  and  in  "Sefer  Razi'el"  (p.  Sa)  as 
that  of  the  angel  who  presides  over  the  second  solar 
period  C  tekufah  ").  This  name  is  supposed  by  M. 
Schwab  (•' Vocabulaire  dc  I'Angelologie,"  jip.  197- 
198)  to  be  identical  with  Ir/ua/ior.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  latter  name  is  in  Greek  mythology  an  epi- 
thet of  Zeus,  if,  however,  "Semalion"  is  the  name 
of  a  person,  it  is  identical  with  the  "Semellius" 
{:LeiieX?.ior)  of  I  Esd.  ii.  16. 

BiBLin(iRAPUY:  N.  Bran,  Jahrh.  Iv.  98;  Kohut,  Anich  Com- 
plituin.  .s.v.  JvSsD;  S.  K rauss,  ie/mioOrtcr,  II.  308;  Levy, 
Neithchr.  WfirUrli.  s.v.  p'S';D. 
.1.  M.  Sel. 

SEMIATITSCH,  GEDALIAH:  Lithuanian 
Talniudist  of  the  stveuleiiitb  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. He  was  one  of  the  Hasidic  party  which  in 
1700  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Judali  llasid.  In  his  work  "Sha'alu  She- 
lom  Yerushahiyim  "  (Berlin,  1716)  Semiatitsch  gives 
a  full  description  of  this  pilgrimage,  including  the 
adventures  of  the  party  and  the  death  of  Judah 
Hasid.  He  adds  an  account  of  the  history  and  a 
description  of  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  as  well  as  a 
listof  the  sepulchersof  the  Holy  Land,  the  narrative 
Ijeing  followed  bj*  some  dirges. 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  haSefarim.  p.  .Wl.  No.  18; 
hi.  Jwl.  iii.  :ii:i;  Orinil.  Lit.  .\ii.  297;  Slelnsi'b 
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SEMIEAH  ("  laying  on  [of  hanils  on  the  sacri- 
ficial victim]  "):  A  ceremony  obligatory  on  one  who 
offered  an  animal  sacrifice.  The  regulations  gov- 
erning its  observance  were  as  follows:  The  owner 
of  the  sacriticial  victim  (Sifra,  Wayikra,  v.  [ed. 
Weiss,  6d-7a])  was  required  to  lay  both  his  hands 
with  all  his  might  between  the  horns  of  the  animal 
just  before  it  was  killed  (Maimouides,  "' Yad,"  Ma'ase 
ha-Korbanot,  iii.  13).  The  act  of  imposition,  which 
took  place  in  the  court  of  the  Temple  where  the 
victim  was  slain  (Men.  9.3a.  b;  Zeb. 
In  32b-33a;  JIaimonides,  l.r.  iii.  11-12), 

Sacrifices,  was  to  be  performed  with  bare  hands, 
and  there  might  be  nothing  between 
them  and  the  head  of  the  animal  (Maimonides,  I.e. 
iii.  13;  Men.  93b).  During  this  ceremony  the  .sacri- 
(icer,  in  case  he  brought  a  sin-offering  or  an  offering 
of  atonement,  confessed  his  sins,  Siiving:  "I  have 
done  thus  and  so,  but  have  repented  ;  may  this  sacri- 
fice bring  me  forgiveness  and  be  an  atonement  for 
me"  (Yoma  3.")b;  Jlaimonidcs,  I.e.  iii.  14).  In  the 
case  of  a  thank-offering  or  a  meal-offering  at  which 
sins  were  not  confessed,  the  sacriticer  recited  hymns 
and  prayers  of  thanksgiving  during  the  act  (Maimon- 
idi'S.  ill.). 

Semikah  was  observed  only  when  sacrifices  were 
offered  by  Jews,  not  when  broughtby  Gentiles(Men. 
93a;  Maimonides,  I.e.  iii.  5).  The  ceremony  was  not 
observed,  however,  when  the  sacrifice  was  a  fowl 
(Git.  28b;  Maimonides,  I.e.  iii.  6),   nor  was  it  per- 
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formed,  except  in  two  cases,  at  communal  sacrifices 
(Men.  92a,  b;  Maimonides,  I.e.  iii.  10).  It  was  ob- 
served,  on  the  other  hand,  at  all  sacrifices  offered 
by  an  individual,  except  that  of  the  pasclial  lamb,  that 
of  tlie  first-born,  and  tliat  of  tlie  tithes  of  cat- 
tle (Men.  ib.\  Jlairaonides,  I.e.  iii.  6).  Only  the 
owner  of  the  sacrificial  animal  might  observe  the 
ceremony,  and  it  miglit  not  be  performed  by  pro.w 
(.Men.  93b;  Maimonides,  I.e.  iii.  8).  In  case,  there- 
fore, several  persons  made  an  offering  in  common, 
it  was  necessary  tliat  they  should  lay  their  liands  in 
succession  on  tlie  head  of  the  victim  (.Maimonides, 
I.e.  iii.  9).  Wlien,  however,  one  dedicated  a  thank- 
olTcring  or  a  mealolTering  and  died  before  lie  could 
fulfil  his  vow,  his  male  heir  might  olTer  it  and  ob- 
serve scmikah  (Men.  9'3a,  in  opposition  to  H.  .ludali; 
Maimonides,  I.e.  iii.  9).  Even  when  the  seniikah 
was  omitted  a  sacrifice  was  still  acceptable;  but  tlie 
forgiveness  obtained  through  it  was  not  as  complete 
as  if  the  ceremonj-  had  been  performed  (Jleu.  93b; 
Maimonides,  I.e.  iii.  12). 

The  symbolism  of  this  custom  has  been  variouslj' 
explained.  According  to  I'liilo  ("De  Victimis."  §  4 
[ed.  Mangey,  p.  240J),  the  saerificer  intended  his 
act  to  imply  that  "  these  hands  have  done  no  wrong, 
but  have  performed  good  and  useful  deeds."  This, 
however,  applies  only  to  thank-offerings  and  meal- 
offerings,  and  not  to  sin-offerings  or 
Its  to  offerings  of  atonement.     Some  rab- 

Meaning.  biuieal  authorities,  followed  by  certain 
Church  Fathers,  interpreted  "semi- 
kali  "  as  meaning  that  the  saerificer,  by  laying  his 
hands  upon  the  victim,  transferred  his  sins  to  it.  and 
imposed  upon  it  the  punishment  which  his  conduct 
had  merited  (Sforno  on  Lev.  i.  5;  Levi  b.  Gershon 
on  Lev.  i.  4).  This  explanation  is  based  on  the  rit- 
ual associated  with  the  scapegoat,  upon  which 
Aaron  laitl  the  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
were  thereby  freed  from  their  iniquity  (Lev.  xvi.  21 
et  setj.).  This  interpretation,  however,  is  not  well 
founded,  since  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  sins  of 
Israel  weie  conceived  of  as  being  transferred  to  the 
goal  through  the  laying  on  of  hands,  although  they 
may  have  been  considered  as  being  so  t  rausferred  by 
the  confession  that  formed  part  of  the  semikali 
ceremony,  in  which  case  the  real  factor  was  the 
liturgical  formula  rather  than  the  ritual  act. 

This  explanation  of  semikah,  moreover,  does  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  meal-offerings  and  thank- 
offerings,  for  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  trans- 
ference of  sins.  Since  semikah  was  prescribed 
for  sin-offerings  and  for  offerings  of  atonement,  as 
well  as  for  meal-offerings  and  thank-offerings,  it 
must  have  had  a  meaning  which  apjilied  to  all  these 
various  sacrifices,  and  must  therefore  have  had  some 
connection  with  the  basal  concept  of  sacrifice.  Such 
a  connection  is  established  by  the  theory,  advanced 
by  Hiilirand  accepted  by  many  modern  scholars,  that 
semikah  was  analogous  to  the  Homan  manumission. 
The  hands,  the  members  with  which  one  holds  and 
gives,  were  laid  upon  the  victim's  head  as  implying 
on  the  part  of  the  .saerificer  the  words;  "Tliis  is  my 
property,  which  I  dedicate  to  God." 

Tlie  Talmud  throws  no  light  on  the  origin  of  semi- 
kah ;  but  justification  for  the  inference  that  the  cere- 
mony was  connected  with  the  transfer  of  property 


may  be  drawn  from  such  Talmudic  regulations  as 
the  requirement  that  only  the  owner  of  the  .sacri- 
ficial animal  or  the  owner's  heir  might  jierform 
the  semikah.     The  necessity  of  observing  semikah, 

even  when  the  sacrifice  was  offered  on 

Halakic     a  feast-day,  was  a  moot  iniestion  for 

Contro-      five  generations.     One  member  of  each 

versy.        of  the  five  pairs  ("zugot"),  who  were 

considere<l  the  foremost  teachers  of  the 
Law,  favored  semikah,  while  his  colleague  decided 
against  it  (Hag.  ii.  2;  comp.  th<>  Talmudic  explana- 
tion, ih.  Gem.  Ifia,  b).  This  difference  of  opinion  was 
the  first  halakic  controversy,  according  to  Tosef., 
Hag.  ii.  Sand  Ver.  Hag.  ii.  77.  Weiss,  Frankel,  and 
Levi  offer  various  explanations  of  the  meaning  and 
importance  of  the  controversy,  but  there  are  also 
notes  on  Hag.  ii.  2  which  state  that  the  difference  of 
opinion  did  not  refer  to  the  .semikah  ceremony  dur- 
ing the  sacrifice,  or  to  its  necessity  or  admis.sibility 
on  a  feast -da}'  (comp.  Sidon,  "Die  Controverse  der 
Synliedrialhilupter,"  in  "  Kaufmann  Gedenkbuch," 
pp.  3.55-364,  Breslau,  1900;  Sehwarz.  in  "  Monats- 
schrift,"  xxxvii.  164-169,  201-206).     See  also  Oudi- 

X.\TIOS. 

Bibliography:  Balir.  Symhdlik  <ks  Momixilu)!  Cullu.t,  II. 
'■ISa  et  ncij.,  Heiilelherg.  l!<:3»;  Dusi'liali.  Gr.'oh.  uiiil  fMrsteU 
;»»(/ lies' ./(iili.v(7i<;;i  riddw.  pp.  IS-LU  Manntieini,  \>V6;  Volz, 
Die  IhljHlniiJh'iinndlieim  itjifer,  inStade'.s  Zt  itxt-hrilt,  1901, 
pp.  i:i»(  yfi/.:  WfLss.  Ii<i)\  i.  licici  seq.:  Fniiiln-l.  IhuifQctica 
in  ilisehnam.  pp.  4:j-t4 ;  Jacob  Levi,  in  (jzav  yiliiiiad.  iii.. 
Vicuna,  1860. 
w.  B.  .1.  Z.  L. 

SEMINAIRE  ISRAELITE  DE  FRANCE: 

Freiuli  rubliiuical  schoiil.  On  .Ian.  'SA.  1704,  Abra- 
ham Schwab  and  Agathe,  his  wife,  founded  a  yeshi- 
bahatMetz;  and  on  Nov.  12,  1705,  there  was  ex- 
ecuted before  a  notaiy  public  a  deed  of  trust,  a 
copy  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  seminary 
archives.  The  founders  gave  a  site  in  the  Hue  de 
['Arsenal,  Metz,  and  endowed  the  yeshibah  with  a 
yearly  income  of  6,000  "  livres  ecus  "  for  the  support 
of  five  rabbis  as  professors. 

On  March  30,  1820,  the  minister  of  the  interior 
approved  a  resolution  of  the  Consistory  of  Metz, 
dated  Dec.  21.  1819,  by  which  the  yeshibah  became 
a  Talmud  Torali,  the  sum  of  1,200  francs  being  set 
aside  for  its  support  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  of  five  memberschosen  by  the  consistory. 
The  number  of  pupils  was  limited  to 

Origin.  eight,  four  of  whom  were  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  fees.  In  addition  to 
religious  instruction,  the  students  were  required  to 
attend  for  one  hour  daily  classes  in  elementary 
French  and  arithmetic  in  the  primary  school  of 
Jletz. 

On  Aug.  21,  1829,  a  decree  of  the  French  govern- 
ment .sanctioned  the  resolution,  presented  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Central  Consistorv  of  the  Jews  of 
France,  elevating  the  Talmudic  school  at  Metz  to  the 
stjitiis  of  a  central  rabbinical  school.  The  institu- 
tion was  accordingly  opened  in  July  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  was  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Jewish  communities  of  France  until  March  28.  1S31, 
when  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  made  an 
annual  appropriation  of  8,500  francs  for  the  state 
support  of  the  school.  Shortly  after  this  the  pupils 
were  released  by  a  ministerial  circular  from  the  obli- 
gation of  military  service.     The  successive  directors 
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(if  tlii'schudlat  Met/,  wfiv:  C'liief  Kiilil)i  Lion  Mayor 
LainlKMt,  1!S29-3S:  Chief  Kubbi  ."\I:i,vit  Laziird,  1838- 
1H5C;  and  Cliief  Rabbi  Isaac  TrOnel,  l.SoO-59. 

By  a  ilecrue  of  tliu  eniiircss-ivgcnl  Eugenie,  dated 
July  1,  IS.VJ  (Napoleon  HI.  being  in  Italy  at  the 
time),  the  Central  Rabbinical  School  was  trausferr<'d 
from  -Met/,  to  Paris  as  the  Seminaire  Israelite  de 
France,  and  it  wa.s  granted  an  annual  subsidy  of 
33,000  francs.  Chief  Rabbi  Isaac  Treuel  was  the 
director  of  the  seminary  tmlil  his  death  in  1.890,  liis 
successor  in  October  of  the  same  year  being  the 
present  (lOO.j)  incumbent,  Chief  Rabbi  Joseph  Leh- 
man n. 

On  Dec.  1.  ISCO,  new  regulations  for  the  institu- 
tion were  approved  by  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction an(l  worship,  by  which  it  was  placed  under 
the  government  of  the  Consistory  of  Psiris  subject 
to  the  siijiervisiou  of  the  Central  C^on.sislory,  and 
administered  by  a  committee  consist- 

Constitu-     ing  of  the  chief  rabbi  of  the  Central 
tion.  Cou.sistory  (jiresident),  the  chief  rabbi 

of  the  Consistory  of  Paris  (vice-presi- 
dent), two  lay  members  of  the  Central  Consistory, 
and  si.x  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Con- 
sistory of  Paris  and  confirmed  by  the  Central  Con- 
sistory. The  number  of  resident  pupils  receiving 
gratuitous  tuition  was  limited  to  ten,  and  theainiinil 
subsidy  of  33,000  francs  was  increased  to  33,000 
francs.  In  1884,  however,  tlie  allowance  of  10,000 
francs  for  free  seholarshi|is  was  discontinued  by  the 
state,  although  the  grant  of  23.000  francs  was 
maintained.  The  average  annual  expenses  soon 
rose  to  80,000  francs,  this  sum  being  fiu-nished  by 
the  sul)siilies  of  the  state,  by  the  Paris  and  pro- 
vincial consistories,  and  l)y  donations  and  annual 
subscrijitious.  The  military  law  of  Jidy  27,  1873, 
e.\em|)ted  candidates  for  the  rabbinate  from  military 
service;  but  by  the  enactment  of  July  1.5,  1889,  they 
were  required  to  serve  one  year  in  the  army. 

The  constitution  of  the  Societe  du  Talmud-Thora 
or  minor  seminary  was  adopted  Dec.  .5,  18.53;  and 
the  school  itself  was  opene<l  in  the  following  yuju- 
undi'r  the  management  of  Cliief  Rabbi  Isaac  Trend. 
Rabbi  Zadoc  Kahu  became  its  director  in  1863,  being 
succeeded  some  j'cars  later  by  Chief  Ralilji  Lazaie 
Wogue.  In  1873  the  Talmud  Torah  was  placed 
under  the  same  control  and  in  the  same  building  as 
the  seminary,  although  it  retained  its  separate  or- 
ganization. On  Dec.  30,  1893,  the 
Tlie  minister    of    public    instruction    and 

Minor        worship  ratified  the  following  amend- 

Seminary.  raent  to  the  regulations  of  Dec.  1,  1860: 
"To  secure  the  steady  growth  of  the 
Jewish  seminary,  a  preparatory  class,  or  Talmud 
Torah.  shall  be  established,  where  candidates  for 
the  rabbinatc!  may  pursue  both  the  study  of  the 
classics  and  the  elementary  study  of  theolog}-.  This 
class  shall  b(!  lield  in  connection  with  the  Jewish 
seminary,  and  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
administrative  committee  of  that  institution."  A 
class  of  hazzanim  was  established  in  the  minor  sem- 
inary in  1899. 

On  Sept.  12,  1883,  the  chief  rabbis  Lazare  Isidor 
and  Zadoc  Kahu,  and  Isaac Trenel,  the  directorof  the 
seminary,  delivered  addresses  at  the  opening  of  its 
oratory.     The  public  is  admitted  to  this  oratory; 


the  curator  is  Lticien  Dreyfuss.  a  member  of  the  ad- 
ministrative board  of  the  synagogues  of  Paris. 

The  faculty  of  the  Seminaire  Israelite  de  France 
and  of  the  Talnuid  Torah  is  at  present  coin|iosed 
of  the  following  members,  besides  a  number  of 
ral)bis  and  lay  professors  who  give  instruction  in 
general  subjects:  Chief  Rabbi  Joseph  LehnKinn. 
director;  Chief  Rabbi  Alu'aliam  Cahen,  adjunct  di- 
rector; Israel  Levi;  Hart'vig  Dereubourg,  member 
of  the  Institut  de  France;  -Mayer  Lambert;  Jacipies 
Kahn;  .loscph  Halevy ;  Julien  Weill;  and  S.  Debre. 

Bnu.io<iR.\pnv:  .\liraliani  ('alien,  t'ji/ii'iiiiri'dta  i.'frin'bd.s  pp. 
7-8,  Paris.  Isni ;  Isaac  'rn'-iu'l,  linpptn't  niir  In  Silitntimi 
Mariilc  (In  Si'iniiuiin  hnu'lid.  I'arls,  IstiV;  Zadur  kiiliii, 
.V(  iiiiDil.s -il  series,  pp.  :illl-:iiill.  Paris,  1S8C;  Isaac  fry.  Ili- 
ciu  il  <les  Luis  Onu'cruant  hs  lsrit<'!itn<  L)t  ptiis  l^.'^n  n  i:'if.U 
liimlcau.x,  ISST-ISKO;  Arsene  Daniicstctcr.  ltcliiiui:<  Siii  iili- 
lifims.jip.  vill.-ix.,  Paris,  IS'Jd;  .li.sHpli  I.eliiiiann.  lUtpjmrt 
siir  h  Srminairf  Isnii'liti'  ct  }c  Tnlmml-Thoni^  with  an  in- 
Iri'iliH-tion  by  Zailoi'  Kalin,  Paris,  ISKCi;  .loscpli  l.eliiiiatin, 
lidpttiirt  Miyrai  ct  Fiuam'hr  ttio'  Ic  Si'minain  Ittnii'lilr  it 
k  Tuliiiud-riiora.  Paris,  l'M3. 
s.  J.   Ka. 

SEMITES  (originally  Shemites) :  Term  u.sed 
in  a  geneial  way  to  designate  tho.se  peoples  who  are 
said  in  Gen.  x.  31-30  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
patriarch  Shcm. 

Biblical  Data:  These  descendants  are  enu- 
merated in  the  passage  cited  as  Elam,  Assliur  (As- 
syria), Arpha.xad,  Lud,  and  Aram.  Elam,  a  moun- 
tainous country  on  the  east  of  Babylonia,  was 
known -in  histor_y  before  4000  Ti.c.  through  its  wai's 
with  the  Babylonian  king  Eannadu  (comp.  Barton, 
"Semitic  Origins,"  p.  180).  Its  language  is.  how- 
ever, not  Semitic  (comp.  Jensen  in  "Z.  D.  M.  G." 
1901,  Iv.  323  et  i^eq.).  It  was  probablj'  reckoned 
aiuong  the  descendants  of  Sliem  here  because  of  its 
numerous  Semitic  inunigrants. 

The  iilentification  of  Arphaxad  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  many  wild  guesses.  Tlie  identitication  with 
Arrapachitis  in  the  mountainous  district  of  the  Up- 
per Zab  is  now  generally  abundoned;  and  there  is 
genei-al  agreement  that  tlie  last  element  of  the  name, 
Tt;'3.  is  the  Hebrew  "Kasdim  "  or  Chaldeans.  J.  D. 
Jlichaelis  revived  this  view,  which  Josephus("  Ant." 
i.  6,  S  4)  seems  to  have  anticipated.  DifTerence  of 
opinion  still  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  first  part 
of  the  name.  Dillmann  ("Genesis,"  i.  373  ct  acq.) 
and  Ilolzinger  ("Genesis,"  in  "  K.  II. 
Arphaxad.  C."  p.  10.5l  hold  that  the  first  element 
is  tjIX.  wliich  in  Arabic  and  Ethiopic 
means  "boundary,"  "limit,"  the  whole  word  mean- 
ing "district  of  the  Chaldeans."  Hommel  ("An- 
cient Hebrew  Tradition,"  p.  393),  who  is  followed 
by  W.  Max  JMllUer  (comp.  Aiu'II.\x.\d),  explains  tlie 
naine  as  a  corruption  of  "L'r-kasdiin  ";  but  this  view 
leaves  I  he  presence  of  the  D  unexplained.  The 
Egyptian  article  (Hommel)  is  out  of  place  here. 
Cheyne  (in  Stade's  "Zeitsclirift."  xvii.  190)  explains 
the  word  as  being  composed  of  ■]a"ix,  uanie  of  the  As- 
syrian province  of  Arbaha,  and  lt."D.  Whatever  the 
origin  of  the  name,  it  no  doubt  refers  to  the  Baby- 
lonians. 

Lud  can  here  hardly  refer  to  Lydia;  its  meaning 
is  unknown.  Aram  refers  to  the  Arameans,  a  well- 
known  division  of  the  Semites.  The  descendants 
of  Aram  are  said  (Gen.  x.  33)  to  be:  Uz,  a  region 
probably  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Hauran   (comp.    Dillmann,    I.e.   i.    375);    Hul   and 
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Gctlipr,  two  localities  quite  unknown:  iind  Miisli, 
innbably  the  Mouut  >Iash  of  the  Gilgiiiiiish  Epic 
(comp.  SchnukT,  "K.  B."  vi.  203),  which  Jensen 
(ill.  vi.  467)  places  in  southwestern  Arahia,  but 
which  Zimmern  (in  Schrader,  "  IC.  A.  T."  Sded,,  pp. 
'u'A  tt  «7.)  identities  with  the  Lelianon  and  Anti- 
I.ihaniin  .Mountains.  Dillniannand  GunUcl  identify 
it  with  Mount  Masius  north  of  Xisibis  (conip.  their 
conunenlaries  "'/  /w.). 

The  most  important  descendant  of  Arphaxad  is  said 
(Gen.  .\.  24)  to  be  Ebcr  (laV).  wdiose  name  is  clearly 
connected  with  that  of  the  Hebrews  (D''13V)-  Eber  is 
said  to  have  had  two  sons:  Peleg,  from  whom  Abra- 
ham and  the  Hebrews  were  descended  (ih.  .\i.  10-27), 
and Joktan.  Thedeseendants  of  Joktan 
Sons  of  iih.  x.  26)  arc,  so  far  as  is  known, 
Eber.  .Vrabians.  Alniodad  is  as  yet  uniden- 
tified. Shelcph  is  the  Arabic  "Silf," 
u  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Yemen  (comp. 
Glaser,  "Skizze  der  Geschichtc  und  Geograpliic 
Arabiens,"  p.  42.5).  Hazar-mavetli  is  Hadramaut,  on 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Jerah,  according  to  Glaser  (ih.), 
whiim  Guidiel  follows,  is  to  be  identified  with 
.Mahra.  Iladoram  is  probably  Dauram  near  San 'a, 
while  Uzal  is  Sau'a  itself  (Glaser,  I.e.  p. '  426). 
Obal  is  probably  the  Ebal  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  23  (*«.), 
wliile  Diklah  and  Abimael  are  unknown.  Slieba  is 
the  well-known  Sab'a  of  southern  Arabia.  Ophir, 
the  land  of  gold  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  layin  Ara- 
l)ia,  probably  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
(comp.  Glaser,  I.e.  p.  368).  Havilah  was  .situated 
somewhere  in  Arabia,  probably  extending  from  the 
north-central  part  to  the  cast  (comp.  Glaser,  I.e.  pp. 
'AZ%  it  seij.).  Jobab  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Jo- 
liaritiC  of  Ptolemy — an  Arabian  tribe. 

Uncertain  as  some  of  these  names  are,  it  is  clear 
that,  according  to  the  Biblical  classification,  the 
Arabs,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Arameans,  and  He- 
brews were  regarded  as  Semites,  or  the  descendants 
of  Sliein. 

Critical  View  :    In  modern  times  the  highest 

criterion  of  kinship  between  nations  is  the  posses- 
sion of  a  common  language,  or  languages  which 
have  a  commsn  derivation.  This  criterion  is  not  in- 
fallible: but  when  checked  by  oilier  tests,  kinship 
in  speech  is  most  important  evidence  of  kinshi|)  in 
nice.  When  determined  by  this  test,  the  catalogue 
of  Semitic  tuitions  differs  somewhat  from  the  Biblical 
list.  It  includes  the  North-Arabians,  Soulh-Arabians 
(Mina'ans,  Sabeaus,  etc.).  the  Abyssinians,  Bal)y- 
loniiins,  Assyrians,  Arameans  (consisting  of  many 
widely  scattered  tribes  extending  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  Lebanon  and  the  Hainan),  the  Phenicians, 
C'anaanites,  and  Hebrews,  together  with  the  kindred 
of  the  last-named,  the  Jloabites  and  the  Edomites. 
The  list  in  Gen.  x.  classesthe  Phenicians  and  C'anaan- 
ites with  the  Hamites;  but  the  linguistic  and  histoi- 
ical  evidence  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  their 
kinship  to  the  Semites. 

On  linguistic  grounds  the  Semites  are  usually  di- 
vided into  two  groups:  the  northern  and  tlie  south- 
ern Semites.  The  latter  include  the  Arabs,  Y'emen- 
itcs  (Minjrans,  Sabeans,  the  modern  Mehri),  and  the 
Abyssinians;  the  northern  group,  the  rest.  For  the 
southern  group  this  classification  is  excellent,  cer- 
tain well-marked  features  of  the  languages,  such  as 


I 


the  inner  or  broken  plurals  conunon  to  these  Sem- 
itic  tongues  alone,  distinguishing  them  from   the 

northern  group.     For  the  latter  group 

Classifica-    the  classification  is  not  so  happy,  as 

tion  and     the    northern   languages  are    not    so 

Kinship  to   closely  related  to  one  another.     It  is 

Hamites.     clear  from  the  great  variations  which 

Ihey  show  that  the  peoples  speaking 
Iheni  did  not  live  as  long  together  in  one  center 
and  separate  from  the  southern  Semites.  Northern 
Semitic  really  consists  of  three  groups  of  languages: 
the  Babylonian  (including  Assyiian),  the  Aramean 
(including  Syriae  and  many  dialects.  fr()m  Samaritan 
to  Mand;ean),  and  the  C!anaaiMtisli  (including  Plic- 
niciaii,  Hebrew,  and  Moabite).  These  languages, 
intitnately  related  to  one  another,  are  less  closely 
ielale<l  to  the  group  of  languages  of  which  ancient 
Egyptian  is  the  most  important  representative,  and 
which  is  now  usually  termed  "Hamitic"  (comp. 
Zimmern,  "  Vergleichende  Grammatik  der  Semiti- 
schen  Sprachen,"  p.  .5;  Barton,  /.<•.  pp.  9  ct  seq.). 
This  Hamitic  group  consists  of  Egyptian,  Coptic, 
the  Berber  languages  (Kabyle,  Tamachek,  etc.), 
and  the  so-called  Cushite  languages  (Bishari,  Saho, 
Galla,  Afar.  Somali,  Bilin,  Chamir,  etc.). 

Formerly,  on  account  of  certain  animal  names 
common  to  all  the  Semitic  tongues,  it  was  held  by 
Hommel  and  others  that  the  Senntes  separated  from 
the  Aryans  in  the  high  table-lands  of  Turkestan  and 

wandered  to  Baliylonia,  whence  they 

Primitive     spread  over  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and 

Home  and    Syria.     This   view  is   now   generally 

Civiliza-      abandoned,    most    scholars    agreeing 

tion.  that  Arabia  was  the  cradle-land  of  the 

Semites,  while  North  Africa  was  that 
of  the  united  Hamito  Semitic  race,  and  that  the 
Semites  in  prehistoric  times  separated  from  their 
kinsmen  and  migrated  to  Arabia,  where  their 
special  racial  characteristics  and  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  their  languages  were  developed, 
and  whence  they  were  distributed  over  other  Sem- 
itic countries.  The  life  of  the  Hamites  and  the 
Semites  in  North  Africa  and  Arabia  develo|)ed  in  a 
desert  country  dotted  with  occasional  oases.  The 
hard  conditions  of  life  forced  them,  long  before  the 
dawn  of  history,  from  savagery  into  a  barbarism  in 
which  the  cultivation  of  the  date-palm  was  a  prom- 
inent feature.  The  family  was  loosely  organized; 
descent  was  reckoned  through  the  mother;  and  the 
most  influential  divinity  was  a  goddess  of  fertility, 
the  marks  of  who.se  cult  are  deeply  embedded  in  the 
civilization  of  all  the  Semites.  This  deity  was 
known  in  South  Arabia  as  "  Athtar";  in  Abyssinia, 
as  "Ashtar";  in  Mesopotamia,  as  "Ishtar";  among 
the  Arameans  as  "  Atar  " :  and  among  the  Canaaniles 
and  Phenicians  as  "'  Ashtart"  ;  in  the  Masoretic  text 
of  the  Old  Testament  the  name  is  perverted  to 
"  Ashtoreth."  This  cult  profoiuidly  influenced  even 
the  religion  of  Israel.  Like  kinsliip  of  language, 
it  is  a  mark  of  the  kinship  of  the  Semitic  races. 
Its  development  and  elimination  cimstitute  the  story 
of  Semitic  evolution.  Traces  of  a  similar  civiliza- 
tion and  religion  are  found  among  the  Hamites 
(Maspero,  "Dawn  of  Civilization,"  pp.  .51  et  seq.): 
and  in  both  peoples  it  was  due  to  tlie  influence  of 
oasis  life  (comp.  Ashtoreth). 
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The  Arabs  in  the  despit  fastnesses  of  central  and 

northern  Arabia  have,  on  account  of  tlieir  isolated 

position,   pri'served   iinehans^ed  more 

The  Arabs    features  of  primitive  Semitic  charae- 

and  Abys-    ter.  custom,  and   hinguajie  than  any 

sinians.  other  Sennlic  nation:  the  conditions 
of  life  haveal\va3's  been  too  liard  to 
permit  the  development  of  any  hish  state  of  civ- 
ilization. But  Arabia  from  time  immemorial  has 
poured  forth  wave  upon  wave  of  Sendtes  over  the 
surrounding  lands;  and  tinaliy,  under  the  influence 
of  Mohammeil  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  current 
era.  Arabia  liecame  for  a  lime  a  great  world-power, 
an<l  the  Arabs,  urged  on  by  a  new  religious  enthu- 
siasm, con(|uered  in  the  course  of  a  century  western 
Asia  anil  North  Africa,  extending  their  power  from 
India  to  the  Me<literranean  and  advancing  also  across 
Spain  into  France.  The  terlilitj  of  tlie.se  lands 
soon  caused  the  seat  of  Arabic  power  to  move  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Arabia.  In  the  conquered 
countries  the  Arabs  have  become  oidy  one  element 
of  the  population;  but  they  are  still  an  important 
factor  in  the  world's  history  (comp.  Arabia;  Ca- 
lifs; Isi.am). 

Archeological  investigation  has  in  recent  years  re- 
vealed in  southwestern  Arabia,  the  most  fertile  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula,  the  presence  of  a  high  degree 
of  civilization  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  B.C. 
This  civilization  centered  in  the  cities  of  ]Ma'in  and 
Saba,  and  has  left  a  large  number  of  inscriptions 
written  in  a  dialect  which  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  northern  Arabia  (comp.  Ilommel,  "Siid- 
Arabi.sche  Chrestomathie,"  JIunich,  1893).  From 
southern  Araliia  emigrants  crossed  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-iMandeb  and  estalilishcd  a  colony  in  Africa, 
which  in  time  nut  only  became  independent,  but 
even  conquered  a  part  of  the  mother  country  (comp. 
Glaser,  I.e.;  idem.  "Die  Abessinier  in  Arabicn  und 
Afrika").  These  Semites  are  known  as  Ethiopians 
or  Al)yssinians.  Their  earliest  inscriptions  are  writ- 
ten in  the  language  and  script  of  southern  Arabia. 
By  115  i!.c.  the  old  kingdom  of  Saba  had  been  over- 
thrown and  the  kingdom  of  Saba  and  Haidan  estab- 
lished on  its  ruins.  This  kingdom  lay  in  part  in 
Africa.  About  3^0  c.E.  there  aro.se  in  Africa  the 
kingdom  of  Aksum;  and  about  the  same  time  the 
Sabean  script  gave  place  in  Aby.ssinia  to  the  Ge'ez 
script,  which  still  prevails  in  that  country  (comp. 
I).  II.  Midler,  "  Epigraphische  Denkmiller  aus  Abes- 
sinien,"  Vienna,  18i(4;  Bent.  "Sacred  City  of  the 
Ethiopians,"  1893).  Christianity  entered  the  country 
during  the  same  century  and  finally  prevailed. 
There  are  still  spoken  in  Abyssinia  the  dialects 
into  which  the  old  Ethiopic  has  broken  up,  such  as 
the  Aniharic.  the  Tigre,  and  the  Tigriiia.  Abyssinia 
is  still  an  independent  kingdom. 

The  oiliest  Semitic  civilization  ever  developed 
■was  the  Babylonian.  This,  if  not  the  oldest,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  civilizations  in  the  world  ; 
The  Baby-  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
lonians  and  those  competent  to  .iudge,  its  begin- 
Assyrians.  nings  antedate  the  Semitic  occupation 
of  IJabylonia  and  were  originated  by 
a  non-Semitic  people,  whom  German  scholars  call 
"Sumerians,"  and  English,  "Accadians."  The  Su- 
merians  had  made  the  beginningsof  civilization  and 


of  the  cuneiform  writing  (comp.  Weissbacli,  "Su- 
merische  Fragc,"  Leipsic,  1898;  Barton,  l.r.  pp. 
164  et  HCfj.).  Before  the  dawn  of  written  history, 
probably  by  5000  B.C.,  Semites  from  Arabia  had  min- 
gled with  the  Sumerians  (comp.  Barton,  I.e.  pp.  196 
ct  xcf/.). 

The  earliest  history  known  at  the  present  day 
through  written  documents  reveals  a  number  of 
cities — Shirpurla,  Kish,  (lishban,  Ur,  Erecli,  Larsa, 
and  Agadi — struggling  for  supremacy.  One  city 
held  th(!  leadership  for  a  while,  and  then  it  would 
jjass  to  another.  There  is  reason  to  lielieve  that  in 
prehistoric  times  sinnlar  struggles  had  occurred 
between  Nip])ur,  Eridu,  and  I'r.  Only  thus  can 
the  position  held  b_v  lhe.se  cities  at  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory be  accounted  for.  About  2300  n.c.  Babylon 
emerged  from  oliscuritv  and  became  supreme  under 
a  dynasty  which  belonged  to  a  new  wave  of  emi- 
gration from  Arabia ;  and  for  about  1300  years 
it  was  the  most  important  city  in  the  country. 
About  1700  the  Kassites,  a  race  from  th('  soiitli- 
east,  invaded  Bal)ylonia  and  founded  a  dynasty 
which  lasted  for  576 years;  but  these  foreigners  were 
soon  Semitized.  Afterabout  the  year  1000  the  Baby- 
lonian kingdom  became  weak.  The  city  retained  a 
connnandiug  religious  and  cultural  intluence;  but 
leadership  in  political  affairs  passed  to  Assyria 
(comp.  Babylo.nia). 

.\ssyi  ia  was  a  Semitic  colony,  or  a  .series  of  colo- 
nies, from  Babylonia.  It  begins  to  emerge  into  the 
annals  of  written  history  about  the  nuddle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  B.C.  By  1100  it  was  the  strong- 
est power  in  western  Asia;  and  at  various  periods 
after  that  it  held  the  hegemony.  In  the  innth, 
eighth,  and  seventh  centuries  it  dondnated  Pales- 
tinian affairs;  in  the  two  latter  centuries.  Babylonia; 
and  in  the  seventh  century  it  conquered  Egypt.  Its 
people  lacked  the  culture  and  refinement  of  the 
Babylonians;  but  they  were,  perhaps,  the  most  vig- 
orous warriors  whom  the  Semites  ever  produced 
(comp.  Assyria). 

Another  wave  of  Semitic  emigration  from  Arabia 
is  represented  by  the  Chaldeans.  For  a  long  time 
they  hovered  around  the  southern  border  of  Baby- 
lonia, where  they  appeared  about  1000 
The  B.C.     By  the  eighth  century  one  of 

Chaldeans  their  numljer  had  seized  the  throne 
and  of  l{al)ylon  for  a  time,  and  in  (525  the 

Arameans.  Chaldean  Nabopolassar  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  Chaldean  or  Neo- 
Baby Ionian  empire.  As  Assyria  fell  in  606,  this 
empire  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  western  Asia 
until  it  was  overthrown  by  Cyrus  in  538  (comp. 
Ceiai.dka). 

The  Arameans  never  formed  one  united  independ- 
ent state.  They  were  scattered  along  the  western 
border  of  Babylonia;  extended  up  the  Euiihrates  to 
the  Taurus  Mountains;  occupied  the  region  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Lelianon;  established  a  kingdom 
at  Damascus;  in  early  Israelitish  times  pushed 
down  into  the  Hauran  ;  and  later,  as  the  Nabattcans, 
occupied  Edoni,  Moab,  and  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula, 
and  advanced  into  Arabia  as  far  as  Taima.  They 
were  the  middlemen  of  the  East.  In  the  time  of 
Sennacherib  their  language  had  become  a  kind  of 
?tH(7«rt/;<//ioa  (II  Kings  xviii.  26);   and  it  seems  in 
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time  to  liavdlisiiliic'cd  both  the  Haljjiouian  in  Baby- 
lonia (('(imp.  Aianiaic  " tlotlicts "  in  Stevenson,  "As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  Cniitracts  "  ;  Clay,  "Business 
I)of\un(^iits  of  Murashu  Sons  ")  anil  the  Hebrew  in 
Palestine  (eonip.  Aijamaic  LANtiiTAGi-;).  The  Aia- 
nieans  appear  in  the  inseriptions  about  1300  n.c,  by 
whieh  lime  they  had  begun  to  migrate  into  Pales- 
tine. Hebrew  tradition  pn^serves  the  legend  that 
Israel  was  of  Aranx'an  extraetion  (conip.  Geu.  xii., 
xxviii.-xxxii.  ;  Deut.  xxvi.  .'ii  On  the  Aranieans 
fonip.  Paton,  "Early  History  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
line,"  ch.  vii.,  viii. ;  AiiAM  ;  ARAM-Gr:sin;u;  AiiA.M- 
Maaciiah;  Aram  -  jSTajiahaim  ;  Aham  -  Reiiob; 
AuAM-ZoiiAii;  Damascus;  Naba'iveans. 

The  Phenioians  and  Canaanites  wore  one  race  and 
spoke  one  language.     Perhaps  they  came  into  Syria 
and  Palestine  as  a  part  of  that  move- 
Pheni-       inent  of  races  which  gave  Egypt  her 
clans,  Ca-    Hyksos  kings  about  1700  li.c.  (comp. 
naanites,     Paton,  I.e.  ch,  v.).     They  never  devel- 
and  oped    a    consolidated    kingdom,    but 

Hebrews,  formed  small  city  dominions,  over 
which  petty  sovereigns  ruled.  The 
Phenicians,  who  inhabited  the  little  strip  of  land 
between  >It.  Lebanon  and  I  lie  Mediterranean,  be- 
came great  sailors.  They  performed  on  the  sea  the 
part  which  the  Arameans  did  on  land,  carrying 
Seniitic  influences  to  Greece  and  Egypt.  It  is  cimi- 
monly  suppo.sed  thai  they  originated  the  alphabet. 
Perhaps  this  is  not  true;  but  they  were  probably 
the  distributors  of  it.  The  Canaanites,  although 
conquered  by  the  Hebrews,  gave  to  the  latter 
their  language  (comp.  Canaan;  Canaanites; 
Phenicia). 

The  Hebrews  were  in  origin  an  offshoot  of  the 
Aranieans;  but  the3' adopted  the  Canaanitish  lan- 
guage. Their  history  is  told  under  Iskaki^,  People 
OF.  Their  great  contribution  to  the  world's  civiliza- 
tion has  been  a  religious  one.  The  Edomites  and 
the  Moabites  were  closely  connected  with  Israel 
and  apparently  spoke  the  same  language  (comp. 
Edom;  Moab;  Moamte  Stone). 

The  Semites,  though   never  especially  gifted  in 

philosophical  jiower,  have  contributed  much  to  the 

civilization  of  the  world.     The  Babylonians  through 

millenniums  (jf  painful  development 

Semitic      established  many  of  the  primary  ele- 
Contribu-    nients  of  civilized  life.     The  fact  that 

tions  to      the  Egyptians  were  developing  many 

Civiliza-     of  these  elements  independently  in  no 
tion.  wise  detracts  from  the  credit  due  the 

Babylonians.  The  beginnings  of  as- 
tronomy, the  division  of  lime  by  weeks,  and  jierhaps 
the  beginnings  of  mathematics  are  traceable  to  Baby- 
lonia, and  are  at  least  in  part  to  be  credited  to  the 
Semites.  Phenicia,  as  stated  above,  in  all  likelihood 
distributed,  if  she  did  not  invent,  the  alphabet. 
Three  of  the  most  intiurnlial  of  the  world's  re- 
ligions, .Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mohammedanism 
— religions  which  embody  for  many  millions  who 
are  not  Semites  their  highest  ideals  and  hopes — are 
Semitic  con tiibu tions. 

BiBi.KKiKArHV :  1''.  Miiller,  (iniiulriiin  der  ^prarlnrinKcn- 
xchdll.  viiI.  iii..  Vifiinii.  ls,s<  ;  derUind.  K(/m<)i/ni(i/i)/.  Phila- 
dclpliiii,  18.S.");  Brintiin,  Uarixiiiiil  /VdjA-.s. New  York,  IsflO; 
Ppschul,  nnirx  nf  Mm.  Ih.  ISSS;  Koane,  Klliiiiilnini.  ram- 
brldge,  1896;  Sitri',  Mnliterraiiiiin  ttace.  New  York,  l'.K)l  ; 


Rtpley,  Racex  of  Kuropr.  liKil  ;  W.  It.  Smith.  Kinship  and 
Marriaiie  in  tUiitu  Antliin,  'Jti  ed.,  lUo'.i;  Idem,  Unl.  of 
Srm.  ;;d  ed..  Isit4 ;  Harlan.  Sl.ilrh  i>f  Sfmitit-  (ni^/iiis.  New 
York,  llUKi :  I.ajrrjimre.  Ehulr/tsuv  Irs  liiliiiinns  s>niiHr[itei<, 
I*ari.s.  190^.  For  Ihe  lilerature  on  the  individual  Seinirii-  na- 
tions, compare  hibllotrraphies  of  ttie  ri'spective  .-n-tides  1b 
Thk  Jewish  E.ncvclopkdia. 
E.  a.  H.  G.  A.  B., 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  :  Languages  spoken 
bj'  the  Semitic  peoples  (<-omp.  Semites).  These 
peoples  are  the  North-Arabians,  the  South-Arabians, 
the  Abyssinians  (ancient  and  modern),  the  ancient 
Biibylonians  and  Assyrians,  the  various  Aramean 
tribes,  the  Hebrews  and  their  kindred  (the  Moabites 
and  Edomites).  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Phenicians 
ami  their  colonies. 

Like  the  Ar3-an  languages,  the  various  dialects  of 
the  Semitic  group  are  intieclional.  Both  in  the 
Aryan  and  in  the  Semitic  tongues  the  agglutinative 
stage  of  development  has  passed,  and  words  (such 
as  verb-stems  and  pronouns)  originally  jilaced  in 
juxtaposition  have  Iieen  worn  down 

Not  Ke-  and  welded  into  inHectional  forms. 
lated  to  the  Here  the  analogy  ends;  anil  IhedilTer- 

Aryan       eiices  between  the  two  grou])S  are  .so 

Tongues,     striking  that  it  is  jirobable  that  tbey 

belong  to  two  independent  families  of 

languages,  each  developed  in  a  dilferent  part  of  the 

world  quite  apait  from  IIk!  other,  and  each  repre- 

.senting  an  independent  evolution  of  human  speech. 

The  most  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  Se- 
mitic languages  is  the  Irilitcral  form  of  their  roots. 
With  the  exception  of  some  biliterals,  each  root 
consists  of  three  letters,  as  "kll."  A  few  liave  been 
worn  down  through  use  ;  but  most  of  the  words  still 
exhibit  the  triliteral  character.  These  roots  consist 
entirely  of  consonants,  vowels  being  only  secondary ; 
the  substantial  meaning  resides  in  the  former. 
When  vowels  are  added  the  word  is  inllected,  as 
"katala"  =  "  he  killed,"  "katilu""  =  "one  who  kills," 
and  "kutila"  =  "he  was  killed."  The  Aryan  roots 
are  totally  different,  as  "i"  =  "go,"  "stha"  = 
"stand,"  and  "  vid  "  =  "know."  The  Semitic  lan- 
guages contain  a  system  of  guttural  and  palatal  let- 
ters, some  of  which  ("alef,"  "'ayin,"and  "ghayin") 
have  no  parallels  in  Aryan,  and  are  nearly  impo.s.sible 
for  .Vryau  vocal  organs.  Jloreover,  the  Aryan  lan- 
guages have  an  elaborate  system  of  tenses;  the  peo- 
ples which  originated  theni  were  careful  to  express 
irfien  an  action  occurred.  The  Semites  possess  but 
two  so-called  tenses,  neither  of  which  iiriniarily 
denotes  time,  but  which  simply  represent  an  action 
as  complete  or  incomplete:  while  little  allention 
is  paid  to  the  time  of  au  action  or  state,  the  man- 
ner of  its  occurrence  is  expressly  noted;  i.e., 
whether  it  was  done  simply  or  inten.sively,  whether 
it  was  done  rellexively  or  was  caused  by  another, 
whet  her  it  was  complete  or  incomplete,  etc.  Semitic 
modes  of  indicating  these  ideas,  such  as  the  doub- 
ling of  the  middle  radical  (thus,  "katlala")to  ex- 
press the  intensive,  the  pretixing  of  "'a,"  "ha,"  or 
"slia"  to  represent  the  causative  idea,  and  the  pre- 
lixing  of  "  na  "  or  prefixing  or  inserting  of  "t"to 
exjiress  the  reflexive,  are  absolutely  foreign  to  the 
genius  of  the  Aryan  tongues.  In  expressing  the 
dependence  of  one  noun  upon  another  in  the  geni- 
tive relation  Semites  modify  the  first  noun,  produ- 
cing what  is  known  as  the  construct  slate,  while  the 
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Anitns  iiKPclify  tlic  sccoiul  or  depeiidi'iit  niuin.  In 
short,  tlie  wliok'  method  of  conceiving  and  express- 
ing thought  is  ililTerint  in  tlie  two  groups  of  hm- 
guages. 

With  reference  to  the  hmgnages  sometim<s  culled 
Ilaniitic  the  case  is  ijuite  dilTcrent.      Here  a  degree 
of  kinship  is  demonstrable.     The  Ilamilic  tongues 
are    the    ancient    Egyptian,    Coptic, 
Relation      Taniesliek,  Kaby'e,  Bedza,  Galla,  So- 
to the        mali,  Salio,  Belin.  Chamir,  and  Dan- 
Hamitic      kali,  or  'Afar.     The   kinship  of  this 
Tong-ues.     group  to  the  Semitic  is  indicated  by 
the   following   facts:    (1)    The  oldest 
known  representative  of  the  group,  Egyptiiin,  pos- 
sesses the  jjeculiar  gutturals    "alef"  and  "ayin." 
(2)  The  roots  of  ancient  Egyptian,  like  th<ise  of  the 
Semitic  languages,  were  originally  trilileral  (conip. 
Ernian  in  "  Sitzungsberichte  der  KiJniglichen  Aka- 
demie  der  Wisseuschaften  zu  Berlin,"  1900,  |i.  S-IO); 
the  .same  is  probably  true  with  regard  to  the  i)riin- 
itive  stock  of  the  whole  group.     (3)  The  personal 
pronouns  in  the  two  groups  are  almost  identical; 
and  as  pronouns  arc  ordinarily  the  most  individual 
of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  the  similarities  here  are 
the  more  siguiticant.    (4)  In  both  the  Haniiticand  the 
Semitic  groups  intensive  stems  are  formed  by  doub- 
ling the  .second  radical  (comp.   Erman,  I.e.  p.  321; 
F.  MUUer,  "  Grundriss  der  Sprachwisseuschaft,"  iii., 
section  ii.,  pp.  268  tt  ncfj.).     (5)  Both  groups  form 
reflexive  or  passive  verb-stems  by  prefixing  or  in- 
fixing the  letter  "t."     (6)  In  both  group.s  a  causa- 
tive   stem   is   formed   by   prefixing   "s"   or   "sh," 
which  in  some  of  the  Semitic  dialects  is  thinned  to 
"ha"  and  even  to  "'a."  (7)  Five  of  the  numerals. 


tongues  (described  below)  lead  most  scholars  lo  di- 
vide them  into  two  groups,  the  SouthSemilic  and 
the  North  Semitic.     Honimel  ("Anf- 
Classifica-   siltze  unci  Abhandlungen,"  i;p.  92  et 
tion  of  the  xeg.)   proposed   to   divide    them   into 
Semitic       East-Semitic  and    West  Semitic,    the 
Languages,  former  consisting  of  Babylonian-As- 
syrian, and   the   latter  including  the 
other  languages.     The  older  and  more  generally  ac- 
cepted classification  is,  however,  far  more  satisfac- 
tory, as  it  gro\ips  the  languages  much  mme  in  ac- 
cordance  with  their    similarities    and    dillerenccs. 
These  groups  arc  subdivided  as  follows: 


Sdulli-Scuiltii-  Lanffiiapes 


r  North- .Arabic  diulects. 

s  J  Sl 


Niirtli-Seiiiitic  Lan^'iiai.'1'.i 


Soulh-Antbic  liialfcls, 
.\byssinian  dialects. 
Ilabylnnian- Assyrian. 
Caniianiiisli  liiaiei'ts  (inctialiii^'  I'tie- 
nit'ian  and  Heljrew). 
[.Aramaic  dialects. 

Tiie  pioliability  has  been  demonstrtited  in  recent 
years  that  the  Hamito-Semitic  stock  was  a  jiart  of 
the  Meililerraneau  race,  that  its  primitive  home  was 
in  North  Africa,  and  that  the  Semites  migrated  to 
cential  Arabia,  where  in  their  sheltered  existence 
their  sjucial  linguistic  characteristics  were  developed 
(comp  Semites,  Cuiticai,  Vif;w;  Barton.  !.r.  ch. 
i.).  The  linguistic  dilTeiences  between  the  northern 
and  southern  Semites  luake  it  jirobable  that  the  an- 
cestois  of  the  northern  grouji  migrated  at  an  early 
time  to  the  northeastern  part  of  Arabia,  whence  they 
found  their  way  in  successive  waves  to  the  Jleso- 
putamian  valley  and  thence  to  the  .Syro-Palestinian 
coast.  The  following  is  a  tentative  genealogical 
chart  of  the  ancestry  of  the  Semitic  languages: 


Primitive  Haniilo-Semitic 

1 

Primliive  Hamlt 

1 

ic 

1 

Primitive  Semitic 

1 

1 

EKvptian 
Coptic 

1 

lierher 

LanfTuaf^es 

1 
LanRuages 

of 
Somaliland 

I 

North-Semitic 

1 

1 
South-Semitic 

1 

1 
Babylonian- 
Assyrian 

1 

Canaanitish 

i                    !                 1 

Aramaic            North-Arabic      South-Arabic 

1 
Abys>iniiin 

viz.,  two,  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  are  expressed 
by  the  same  roots  in  the  two  gi'oups  (comp.  Bar- 
ton. "Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins,"  p.  9.  note  2).  (8) 
The  two  groups  have  also  the  same  endings  to 
denote  the  two  genders :  masculine,  "  u  "  or  "  w  "  ; 
feminine, "  t." 

It  can  not,  therefore,  be  doubted  that  the  two 
groups  of  languages  sprang  from  the  samt'  stock. 
The  Semitic  languages  betiay  their  relationship  one 
to  another  not  only  by  similarity  of  articulation  and 
grammatical  foundation,  but  by  identity  of  roots 
and  word-forms;  while  the  Hamitic  languages  re- 
veal their  kinship  merely  by  a  similarity  in  morphol- 
ogy and  of  the  forms  of  their  roots,  less  often  in 
the  material  of  the  roots  (comp.  Miiller,  ^.c.  p.  225; 
Barton,  I.e.  p.  11). 

The  linguistic  differences  of  the  various  Semitic 


The  known  dialects  of  these  languages  are  as 
follows: 

SOUTH-SKMITIC   LAXIUAfiES. 

(1)  XiirtJt-Arahic  Dialect.^:  Oid  cla.ssical  Arabic;  North- 
Arabic  in.scriptions  (various  dialects):  tfic  Safuitlc  inscriptions; 

modern  Arabic  'embnicinK  niany  dialects,  as 

Known       Syrian  Arabic,  Ejryptian  Arabic,  Tunisian  Ara- 

Dialects  of   Itic.  Algerian  Anil>ic.  Maltese  .\nibic,  'oinanl 

Semitic.       Arabic,  etc  ;  often  each  separate  villaRe  has  a 

dialect  of  its  own). 

(2)  South-Arabic  DiaUxtn:  Minitan  and  Sabean  inscrip- 
tions; modern  South-Arabic  dialects  'a.s  Mehri  and  Socotrit. 

(;t)  AIitjii.^iiiiati  DinU'ctit:  (Hd  F.thiopic  inscripticms:  Etliioiiic 
((ie'ez);  and  the  modern  dialects  Tigre,  Tiprina,  Aiuliaric,  tta- 
rari,  and  (iura(fe. 

NOKTH-SEMITIC  LANGrAGES. 

(1)  Babuloniaii'Asityrian  (Includinfr  inscriptions  from  r. 
4000  B.C.  toe.  330  B.C.I. 

(2i  Caiiaanitii'h  Diohet!':  Canaanitish  plosses  in  the  El- 
Amaraa  tablets;  Hebrew  (including  Biblical  Hebirew  and  post- 
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Biblical  Hchrew);  Moabitisb  (Moabite  Stone);   Pbenician   (iu- 
cludiin?  Puiijc). 

CJ)  Ar<i)niiicDiaheli>:  West-Animalcincludlnp:  liisorlptions 
ofZiTiJirIi;  JchIsIi  Aramaii-  (eiubraclni;  UllilUal  Arainalo.  Jfw- 
ish  Palestinian  Aniiiiali-  [Targ.  Onk.  and  Tarif.  J(.nathaiil.  Gali- 
lean Araniair  [Jerusalem  Talmud.  Jenisaleui  TarKunilin,  and 
Midraslilm]);  Christian  Palestinian  Aramaic  (a  version  of  tlie 
Gospelsl.  closely  related  to  tbe  Galilean  Aramaic;  Samaritan; 
Palinyreiie  inscriptions;  Nal)ata?an inscriptions;  inodeni  dialect 
of  Ma'lula  In  the  Let)anon.  East-Aramaic,  includlne:  Babyloni- 
an Aramaic 'dockets  to  cuneiform  tablets  and  the  llai)y Ionian  Tal- 
muill;  Manda-an:  Syrian  (Edessan);  Syrlac  inscripticjns  from 
nortlwenlral  Sj-ria  (comp.  Liitmann,  "Seinitic  Inscriptions"!; 
modern  dialects  siwkeu  at  Tur  "AliUIn  and  in  Kurdistan,  As- 
syria, and  rruinla. 

Tlie  Semitic  languagos  contain  the  following  con- 
sonants:   gutturals,  "alef,"  '"ayiu,"  "h,"  and  "h"; 
lower  palatiils,  "Ij,"  "Uli,"  and  "gli  ": 
Con-         upper  palatiils,  "k,"  "g,"  ("y");  sib- 
sonants     ilants,   "s"  (D),   "t"    (V).    "s"  (b), 
and  "sh,"   "z,"    "?.";  dentals,    "t,"   "d." 

Vowels.      "t."  "th,"  "dh."  "d";   liriuids.  '•!." 
"n,"    "r";     labials,    '-p,"    "  pli "   (1). 
"b."  ''ni,"  and"  w."    Some  of  these  characteis  ("d  " 
and  ■■•/.")  are  peculiar  to  the  SoutliSeinitic  gionp. 

A  comparison  of  the  Semitic  languages  reveals 
such  facts  of  phoneticeciuivalence  as  the  following: 
(1)  In  passing  from  one  language  to  another  the 
gutturals  frequently  interchange:  '  with  "h,"  as 
Arabic  "'aktala,"  Syriac  '"aktel."  hut  Hebrew 
"liiktil,"  Bililical  Aramaic  '"haktel,"  and  Saheau 
"  liktl  "  ;  also  Arabic  "  humu."  but  Ethiopic  "  'emun- 
tn."  So,  "h"  with",  as  Hebrew  "hob,"  Syriac 
•••obba,"  Arabic  "'ubb." 

(2)  "T"  and  "t"  are  frequently  iuierchanged, 
as  Hebrew  "katal."  Syriac  "ktal,"  but  Arabic 
"katala."  and  Ethiopic  "katal." 

(3)  Hebrew  "z"  is  often  equivalent  to  Aramaic 
"d"  and  Aiabic  "dh,"  e.g.:  Hebrew  "zahabh," 
Aramaic  "il'hal)h."  Araliio  "dhahab  "  ;  Hebrew  "za- 
bah."  Ethiopic  "zabha,'"  Aramaic  "dbhah,"  Arabic 
"d'habah." 

(4)  Hebrew  and  Assyrian  "sh"  is  frequently  rep- 
resented in  Aramaic  by  "t"  ("th"),  in  Arabic  by 
"th,"  and  in  Ethiopic  by  "s,"  as:  Hebrew  "shor," 
Assyrian  "shuru,"  but  Aramaic  "tora,"  Arabic 
"thaur."jind  Ethiopic  "sor":  Hebrew  "yasliabh." 
Assyrian  "ashabu."  but  Aramaic  "yetheb,"  Syriac 
"iiheb,"  Arabic  "wathaba." 

(.'j)  "Sh"  or  "s"  is  sometimes  thinned  to  "h  "  and 
then  to  ' :  e.f/.,  Assyrian  ".shu,"  Sabean  "su,"  but  He- 
biew  "  hu',"  Aramaic  "  hu,"  Arabic  "  hua."  This  ap- 
peals in  the  causative  of  the  verb:  Assyrian  has  a 
"sliaf'el"  (e.g."  shukshud").  which  in  Hebrew  and 
Sabean  is  a  "hif'il"  {e.g.,  Ilehiew  "hiktil."  Sabean 
"hktl").  and  in  Arabic  and  Elhiopic  "'af'el"  (e.g.. 
Arabic  "  'aktala,"  Ethiopic  "  'angar  ").  Aramaic  ex- 
liibitsall  three  forms,  since  liiblical  Aramaic  has  the 
hif'il  or  haf'el,  while  Syriac  presents  the  shaf'el 
and  'af'el  side  by  side.  In  I'henician  a  further 
change  to  "y"  occurred,  making  a  "yif'il"  or 
"if'il  "  (.e.g.,  "ytn'th"  =  "I  caused  to  erect  "). 

(6)  Hebrew  "  9  "  (v)  is  often  represented  in  Aramaic 
by  '.  and  in  Arabic  by  "d";  e.g.,  Hebrew  "'eret;," 
Aramaic  "'ar'a."  Arabic  ""ard."  For  fuller  illus- 
tration of  consonantal  equivalence  compare  the  lit- 
eratiue  cited  below. 

It  is  eh;iracteristie  of  all  the  Semitic  languages 
that  the  peculiarities  of  the  gutturals,  the  weakness 


of  "  w  "  and  "y,"an(l  the  tendency  of  a  vowelless 
"n"  to  assimilate  with  the  fcjllowing  letter,  create 
"  weak "  or  irregular  verbs  and  cause  anomalous 
noil  11  forms. 

It  is  jirobable  that  in  primitive  Semitic,  as  in  clas- 
sical Ai-abic,  there  were  but  three  vowels,  "a."  "i," 
and  "  u,"  of  each  of  which  there  were  a  long  and  a 
short  variety.  Perhaps  there  was  also  the  volatil- 
ized vowel  "shewa"  (').  In  As.syrian  an  "e"  was 
developetl ;  and  in  the  other  dialects  in  which  the 
vowels  can  be  determined  both  an  "e"  anil  an  "o" 
were  developed.  "W"  and  "y"in  combination 
with  "a"  resulted  in  the  diphthongs  "an"  and 
"ai." 

The  two  Semitic  verb-states  mentioned  above  are 
the  perfect  and  the  imperfect.  The  former  expresses 
a  completed  action;  the  latter,  an  un- 
The  'Verb,  completed  action.  The  perfect  is 
formed  in  all  the  languages  by  affix- 
ing to  the  verb-stem  certain  particles  whieli  were 
once  pronouns  or  fragments  of  pionouns.  The 
thiid  person  singular  masculine  is  an  exception  to 
this,  as  it  is  the  verb-stem  alone.  The  imperfect  is 
formed  by  prefixing  i)articles,  likewise  of  pro- 
nominal origin,  to  the  stem,  and,  in  some  forms, 
by  adding  affixes  also.  The  stems  are  vocalized 
differently  in  the  diffeient  languages. 

The  South-Semitic  languages  are  characterized 
by  a  fuller  and  more  symmetrical  development  of 
the  verb-forms  than  aie  the  North-Semitic,  by  a  more 
complete  system  of  characters  for  the  expression  of 
sounds,  by  the  fact  that  they  often  make  the  plural 
of  nouns  by  means  of  internal  changes  (as  "  wal.i- 
shu""  =  "a  beast."  "  wuhushu"  "  =  "beasts"),  and 
by  many  minor  differences. 

The  Arabic  huiguage  with  its  various  dialects  is 
used  to-day  by  a  much  greater  number  of  people 
than  is  any  other  Semitic  tongue.  This  preeminence 
it  owes  to  tbe  influence  of  Islam.  Although  its  lit- 
erary monuments  are  much  yi dinger 
South-Sem-  tli;in  those  of  several  of  theother  Sem- 
itic   Lan-     itic  languages,  scholars  recognize  in 

guages.       the  classical  .Vrabic  (of  which  the  Ko 

Arabic.  ran  is  the  chief  example)  the  dialect 
which  has  retained  most  fully  the 
forms  of  the  primitive  Semitic  speech.  These  were 
preserved  in  Arabic  owing  to  the  isolated  position 
of  the  Arabian  jicople.  Living  in  the  desert  fast- 
nesses of  cential  Arabia,  they  were  not  subjected  to 
the  disinlegrati:ig  inlluences  of  foreign  contact. 
In  both  verb- anil  noun-forms,  accordingly,  classical 
Arabic  is  much  richer  than  the  other  Semitic  lan- 
guages. The  development  of  its  verb  may  he  com- 
prehended by  a  glance  at  the  verb-stems.  They  are 
as  follows; 


I.  I!. 

katala  V^ttolx 

VII.  VIII. 

inkalala  iktatala 

XIII.  -XIV. 


III.            IV.  V.                VI. 

katala      'aetata  takattala  taktttala 

I.\-.             .V.  .\I.               XII. 

Iktalla    Istaklala  iktulla  iktaiitala 

XV. 
iklavvwala  iktanlala  Iktaula'y). 

Of  these  forms,  I.  denotes  the  simple  action;  II.. 
the  intensive  of  I.;  III.,  an  attempted  or  indirect 
action;  IV.,  a  causative  action;  V.  is  reflexive  of 
II. :  VI.  is  reflexive  or  reciprocal  of  III. ;  VII.  and 
VIII.  arc  reflexive  or  passive  of  I. :  IX.  and  XI.  are 
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used  to  (k-iioto  iiilii'ieiit  (jualitics  or  bodily  lU-fetts; 
X.  is  a  ivHuxivc  ol"  IV.:  and  XII. -XV.,  wliile  niiv 
and  obscure,  seem  to  iiKJicate  llie  doini;  of  a  deed,  or 
tlie  pos-sessiou  of  a  iiiiality,  in  intensity.  All  the 
forms  except  IX.  and  XI. -XV.  possess  a  passive  as 
well  as  an  active  voice,  whence  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  characteristic  of  the  Semitic  verb  in  contrast 
with  the  Aryan  has  here  its  fullest  expression.  In 
the  imperfect  of  tile  verb,  also,  Arabic  is  more  fully 
developed  than  the  other  languages,  having  the 
following  modes  in  both  the  active  and  the  i)assive 
voices : 

Indicative.    Subjunctive.    Jussive.    First  Energic.    Seiimd 
Energic. 

Moreover,  in  the  richness  of  its  development  of 
infinitives  or  verbal  nouns  Arabic  far  surpasses  the 
other  Semitic  tongues.  This  is  not  easily  illustrated 
In  a  .short  article;  but  it  has  led  grammarians  to 
make  the  Arabic  forms  the  standard  by  which  to 
measure  and  explain  all  Semitic  nouns.  In  the 
modern  dialects  of  Arabic  many  of  the  refinements 
of  form  and  syntax  are  neglected,  and  much  pho- 
netic decay  is  apjiarent. 

The    grammatical    development    of    the    South- 
Arabic  dialects  seems  to  be  less  complete.     In  the 
older  dialects,  as  known  from  the  iu- 
Kinsean      scriptions  (which  are  written  in  a  dis- 
and  tinctive   South-Arabic  alphabet),   the 

Sabean.  verb-stems  corresponding  to  the  Ara- 
bic 1..  II.,  III.,  v.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII., 
and  X.  are  found.  Instead  of  the  Arabic  IV. 
('af'al).  in  Minican  the  original  "sli"  of  the  Semitic 
causative  is  pi-eserved  in  a  saf'el  (as  "saknaka"), 
and  in  Sabean  it  is  only  thinned  to  a  liif'il  (as  "  hah- 
datha  ").  In  the  modern  dialects  (Mehri  and  Socotri) 
considerable  decay  is  noticeable. 

The  oldest  inscriptions  from  Abyssinia  are  written 
in  the  Sabean  script,  but  inscriptions  of   about  380 
C.E.  written  in  the  Ge'ez  character  are  met  with.    In 
the  Ge'ez  (or  Ethiopic)  a  version  of  the  Scriptures 
was  soon  made;  and  there  exists  in  it  a  considerable 
Christian   literature.     It    is    still   the 
Abyssin-     sacred  language  of  Abyssinia,  bearing 
ian  to  the  modern  dialects  much  the  same 

Dialects,  relation  that  Latin  bears  to  the  Ro- 
mance languages.  While  Ethiopic 
has  many  features  in  common  with  the  other  South- 
Semitic  dialects  (such,  for  example,  as  "  broken  "  or 
internal  plurals),  it  has  preserved  some  features  in 
common  with  certain  members  of  the  North-Semitic 
group  (such  as  the  "k"  of  the  first  person  perfect 
of  the  verb).  Such  characteristics  are  important 
philologically  ;  for  coincidences  in  languages  far  re- 
moved fi'om  one  another  in  locality  are  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  survival  of  primitive  features.  Ethi- 
opic, moreover,  has  evolved  the  most  symmetrical 
development  of  the  Semitic  verb.  It  has,  first,  the 
stems  corresponding  to  the  Arabic  I.,  II.,  and  III. 
Then  it  makes  a  causative  not  only  of  I.,  as  in  Ara- 
bic, by  prefixing  "  'a,"  but  also  of  II.  and  III.  in 
like  manner.  Again,  from  the  three  stems  first 
mentioned  it  makes  three  passive  or  reflexive  stems 
by  prefixing  "ta."  Then,  lastly,  from  each  of  the 
three  simple  stems  it  forms  a  causative-reflexive 
stem  by  prefixing  "'asta."     Thus  a  very  symmet- 


rical system  of  twelve  forms  is  secured.  The  mod- 
ern Abyssinian  dialects  present  considerable  linguis- 
tic change  from  the  Ethiopic.  Of  these  the  Tigre 
and  Tigrifia  are  clo.sely  related,  while  the  Amharic, 
Hararl,  and  Gurage  form  another  closely  related 
group. 

As  noted  above,  the  North-Semitic  languages  are 
not  so  closely  related  to  one  another  as  are  the  South- 
Semitic.  It  seems  probable  that  from  a  common 
North-Semitic  home  in  northeastern  Arabia,  where 
they  had  been  but  loosely  held  together,  the  ances- 
tors of  these  tongues  migrated  in  three  great  sepa- 
rate waves,  all  of  which  moved  by  way  of  the 
Tigiis-Eu|)hrates  valley.  Of  course  there  were 
many  minor,  intermediate  waves  of  migration,  as 
well  as  much  direct  mixture  from  Arabia  later;  but 
these  three  main  types  were  strong  enough  to  im- 
pose their  languages  upon  later  comers. 

The  Semitic  ancestors  of  the  Babylonians  migrated 
into  the  Jlesopotamian  valley  long  befoi'e  the  dawn 
of  history  (comp.  Semitks,  Ciutk  ai,  Vikw;  Barton, 
i.e.  pp.  196  (t  seij.).  Their  language,  which  was 
perpetuated  by  their  colonists,  the  later  Assyrians,  in 
some  respects  differs  from  the  Semitic 
North-Sem-  prototype  more  than  does  any  other 
itic  Lan-     Semitic   tongue.     This  is   no  doubt 

g'uages.       owing  to  the  fact  that  upon  their  .set- 

Babylo-  tlement  in  Babylonia  the  Semitescame 
nian-  into  contact  with  the  highly  civilized 
Assyrian.  Sumeiians,  among  whom  they  settled, 
and  whom  they  gradually  absorbed. 
At  first  the  Semites  when  they  committed  their 
thoughts  to  writing  employed  the  Sumerian  lan- 
guage; but  Semitic  idiom  betrays  itself  in  such  in- 
scriptions as  early  as  4000  li.c.  The  Sumcrians  had 
developed  a  system  of  picture-writing.  This  the 
Semites  adapted  to  their  own  language  partly  as  a 
syllabic  method  of  writing  and  partly  as  an  ideo- 
graphic system.  Semitic  was  written  thus  as  early 
at  least  as  the  time  of  Manishtuirba  (c  3900  li.c), 
and  continued  to  be  so  written  as  late  at  least  as  the 
time  of  the   Seleucid   king   Antiochus   I.    (282-261 

B.C.). 

Some  of  the  most  striking  of  the  peculiarities  of 
this  dialect  are  as  follows:  (1)  All  the  gutturals,  in- 
cluding the  lower  palatal  "gh,"  are  worn  away. 
The  presence  of  the  stronger  of  them  is  indicated  by 
the  change  of  an  original  "a"  or  "i "  to  "e."  (2) 
The  form  called  "  permansive,"  which  corresponds 
to  the  perfect  in  the  other  Semitic  languages,  has 
lost  its  original  significance  and  is  used  to  express 
a  stiite.  The  imperfect  has  been  differentiated  into 
two  forms,  the  shorter  of  which  is  used  to  express 
completed  action,  and  the  longer  uncompleted,  and 
thus  performs  the  functions  of  both  the  perfect  and 
the  imperfect.  (3)  The  forms  of  verb-stems  exhibit 
the  following  scheme:  there  are  four  stems,  which 
correspond  in  meaning  respectivelj'  to  the  Arabic 
stems  I.,  II.,  IV.,  and  VII.  Three  of  these  are 
formed  analogously  to  the  Arabic;  but  the  causa- 
tive is  the  original  Semitic  sbaf'el.  Grammarians 
indicate  these  as  follows:  I.  1  (simple  stem);  II.  1 
(intensive);  III.  1  (causative);  and  IV.  1  (reflexive). 
By  inserting  a  "t"  in  stems  I.  1.  II.  1,  and  III.  1 
after  the  first  consonant  a  secondary  series  (I.  2,  II. 
2,  HI.  3),  each  of  which  was  originally  the  recipro- 
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cal  or  reflexive  of  a  corresponding  form  of  the  first 
series,  is  produced.  One  other  form  (I.  3)  is  ob- 
tiiined  by  inserting  in  tlie  form  I.  1  the  syllable 
"tan"  after  the  first  radical.  This  system  is  some- 
what analogous  to  the  Ethiopic  verb-system,  but  is 
not  so  complete. 

(4)  Uaby  Ionian-Assyrian  exhibits  several  phonetic 
laws  peodiar  to  itself.  For  example,  a  vowelless 
sibilant  before  a  dental  frequently,  though  not  in- 
variably, becomes  "  1 "  ;  as  "  lubultu  "  for  "  lubushtu  " 
and  "  Kaldaai  "  for  Hebrew  Qnt^3- 

With    the    exception   of    a   few   inscriptions,    of 

which  that  of  Ulesha  (Moabitc),  that  of  Esbmunazcr 

(Phenician),  and  the  Marseilles  inscrip- 

The  Ca-      tiou  (Punic)  are  the  longest,  modern 
naanitish    knowledge  of  the  Canaauitish  group 

Group.  is  confined  to  Hebrew.  As  the  He- 
brews were  partly,  if  not  largel}',  of 
Aramcan  stock,  it  follows  that  they  adopted  the 
language  of  the  Canaanites  among  whom  they  set- 
tled (comp.  Semites,  Critk  al  View).  This  Ca- 
naanitish  language  was  spoken  in  Palestine  and 
Phenicia  as  early  as  1400  B.C.  ;  for  its  idioms  ajipear 
in  the  El-Amarna  letters  (comp.  Tell  el-Am.minw). 
The  Canaanites,  who  appear  to  have  moved  west- 
ward between  1700  and  1800  B.C.,  settled  among  the 
Amovites.  The  latter  appear  to  have  moved  into 
Palestine  about  2400  or  2500  B.C.,  at  the  time  of  the 
Semitic  migration  which  brought  to  Babylonia  the 
founders  of  the  first  Babylonian  dynasty  (comp. 
Patou,  "Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine,"  ch. 
iii.).  It  is  possible  that  the  Amorites  fixed  the  type 
of  the  Canaauitish  languages  and  that  tlie  Canaan- 
ites borrowed  it  from  them,  as  the  Hebrews  did  at  a 
later  time  from  the  Canaanites.  This  is  mere  con- 
jecture; but  the  divergence  of  Cauaanitish  from 
Aramaic  would  warrant  one  in  supposing  that  those 
who  developed  the  former  were  isolated  from  their 
kinsfolk  at  an  early  date.  The  chief  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  the  Canaauitish  languages  is 
the  construction  known  as  "waw  consecutive,"  in 
which  a  |)eculiarly  vocalized  conjunction  connecting 
two  verbs  in  a  narrative  enables  a  discourse  begun 
in  the  imperfect  state  to  be  continued  in  the  perfect, 
and  vice  versa.  This  construction  gives  especial 
vividness  to  a  narrative,  enabling  the  reader  to  stand 
as  a  spectator  of  the  original  events  and  watch  their 
development.  It  is  found  only  in  Biblical  Hebrew 
and  in  the  Mcsha  inscription  on  the  Moabite  Stone. 
From  later  Hebrew,  from  Phenician  (no  known 
inscription  of  which  is  earlier  than  .500  B.C.).  aud 
from  Punic,  it  has  disappeared. 

The  forms  of  the  verb-stems  known  in  Canaauitish 
are:  the  "  kal  "  (simple  stem  =  Arabic  I.),  the  "  pi 'el  " 
and  "pu'al"  (active  and  passive  of  the  intensive, 
Arabic  II.),  the  "hifil"  (Phenician,  "yif'il")  and 
"hof'al'"  (active  and  passive  of  the  causative,  Arabic 
IV.),  the  "  hitpa'el,"  formed  by  prefi.xing  "  hit  "  to  the 
"  pi'cl"  (reflexive  of  the  latter,  equivalent  to  Arabic 
v.),  and  the  "nif'al  "  (equivalent  in  form  and  mean- 
ing to  Arabic  VII  ).  Compare  IlEuiiEW  Lanciaiie. 
The   Arameans   appear   in    history 

Aramaic,     about  1500  is. c.    At  thistime  they  were 
making  their  way  westward  via  JMeso 
potamia  into  Syria  (comp.  Paton,  I.e.  ch.  vii.,  viii.V 
Thev  were  the  middlemen  of  the  East;  and  their 


language  became  a  means  of  international  communi- 
cation, displacing  both  Babylonian  and  Hebrew. 
'I'hus  it  hapjiens  that  many  of  the  dialects,  through 
the  literary  monuments  of  which  Aramaic  is  known 
today,  are  dialects  spoken  by  foreigners. 

The  oldest  Aramaic  known  is  found  in  dockets  to 
Babylonian  tablets,  inscriptions  on  weights,  and  the 
much  longer  inscriptions  from  Zenjirli  of  the  eighth 
and  seventh  centuries  n.c.  This  languag(t,  though 
undoubtedly  Aramaic,  appiviximatcs  much  more 
closely  to  Canaauitish  than  does  the  later  Aramaic. 
During  the  Persian  period  Aramaic  was  tlie  olhcial 
language  of  the  western  provinces.  Some  inscrip- 
tions of  this  period — one  as  early  as  Xerxes — and 

several  tattered  papyri  in  Aramaic  are 

Jewish       known,  all  of  which  exhibit  nuich  the 

Aramaic     same  form   of  the  language,  though 

ditt'ering  from  that  of  Zenjirli.  Ara- 
maic as  spoken  by  the  Jews  is  known  in  several 
dialects  as  noted  above.  Of  these,  the  Biblical  Ara- 
maic has  been  much  influenced  by  Hebrew.  The 
other  Palestinian  dialects  closely  resemble  the  Bib- 
lical Aramaic,  but  exhibit  a  later  form  of  it.  In 
them  the  causative  in  "  ha  "  instead  of  "  'a,"  and  the 
formation  of  the  passive  by  means  of  internal  vowel- 
changes  have  disappeared  (comp.  Aha.maic  Lan- 
guage). 

The  Samaritans  translated  their  sacred  books  into 
Aramaic,  writing  it  in  a  script  peculiar  to  them- 
selves but  developed  out  of  the  old  Hebrew  char- 
acter. Their  dialect  of  Aramaic  is  closely  related  ta 
the  other  Palestinian  dialects,  though  perhaps  they 
softened  the  gutturals  a  little  more.  They  have 
often  arbitrarily  introduced  into  their  sacred  books 
Hebrew  forms  from  the  original.  This  has  led  some 
wrongly  to  suppose  that  Samaritan  is  a  mixture  of 

Hebrew  and  Aramaic.    Aramaic  is  the 

Samaritan,  language  also  of  theinscriptionsof  the 

Nabatseau,  Nabataean  kingdom,  which  flourished 

and  for   two   or   three   centuries  with  its 

Palmyrene.  capital  at  Petra,  until  overthrown  by 

Trajan  in  105  c.E.  It  is  thought  by 
NOldeke  that  the  Xabattcans  were  Arabs  who  used 
Aramaic  simply  as  a  literary  language.  At  Palmyra 
Aramaic  inscriptions  are  foimd  dating  from  a  time 
shortly  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
down  to  the  third  century.  The  dialect  of  the  Pal- 
myrene inscriptions,  while  in  most  respects  re- 
sembling closely  West-Aramaic,  lias  some  features, 
such  as  the  plural  in  Ktt,  in  common  with  East- 
Aramaic. 

Jlodern  knowledge  of  the  dialect  of  north-central 
Syria  is  confined  to  the  Syriac  inscriptions  collected 
by  Littmanu  ("Semitic  Inscriptions,"  pp.  1-.56). 
These  offer  but  little  grammatical  material.  While 
they  exhibit  some  dialectical  dilTereiices,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  third  person  imperfect  with  "n"  links 
the  dialect  with  East-Aramaic. 

Syriac  is  the  language  of  the  Christian  versions  of 
the  Bible  made  from  the  second   centuiy  onward, 

and   of  a   large  Christian    literature. 

Edessan   or  Through    this    literature    it    became 

Syriac.       widely  influential  even  in  iiarts  where 

it  had  not  been  previously  known.  It 
was  called  Syriac  because  tlie  name  "Aramaic," 
which  belonged  to  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
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try.  liud  come  to  the  Cliristiiuis  ici  mean  "heathen.'' 
In  the  eastern  pan  of  theHomaii  empire  it  was,  next 
to  Greek,  the  most  important  langnaj^e  until  tlie 
Arabian  concinest.  Its  tliaraeteristics,  sncli  as  tlie 
imperfect  in  "n."  and  the  empliatic  stale  in  "a" 
from  whieli  all  trace  of  its  use  as  a  definile  article 
ha<l  disappeared,  ^vere  cli'aily  niarki d  fiom  tlie 
Iw.ijinning. 

Tlie  Hahyloniun  Talmud  (Gemara)  is  written  in 
Babylonian   Aramaic;    but,   as  there  is  a  constant 
mingling   of   llehrcw   and   Aramaic   passages,   the 
Aramaic  is  m.t  jnire.     C'lo.sely  aUiu  to  this  is  the 
dialect  of  the  jManda'ans,  a  peculiar  sect,  half  Chris- 
tian,  half  heathen,   whose  members  lived  iirobably 
in  a  dillereut  part  of  Babylonia.     Alaii- 
Babylo-      davin  is,  therefore,  slightly  ]iurer,  lie- 
nian  and     cause  not.subjcct  to  Hebrew  intlnence. 
Mandsean    'I'hcse   dialects  employ  an    imperfect 
Dialects,     cither  in  "  n  "  or  in'-]."     Tlicy  were 
displaced    by  the   Arabian   conquest, 
though  ])ossibly  the  Jlandaans  still  speak  aiiuMig 
themselves  a  descendant  of  their  old  language. 

In  the  region  of  ancient  Assyria.  Kurdistan,  and 
Urumia  dialects  of  Aramaic  are  still  spoken  liy  many 
Christians  and  by  some  Jews.  American  mission- 
aries have  developed  the  dialect  spoken  in  rriimia 
into  u  new  literary  language.  These  modern  dia- 
lects present  many  changes  from  the  older  usage, 
especially  in  verbal  forms. 

The  formal  relation  of  Aramaic  to  the  otlier  Sem- 
itic languages  can,  perhaps,  be  best  illustrated  by  a 
glance  at  its  verb-stems.     These  are  most  fully  de- 
veloped ill  Edessan  and  Jlanda'an,  where  are  found 
(I.)  a  simple  stem  =  Arabic  I.  ;  (II.)  an 
The  Verb-    intensive    stem  =  Arabic   II.;     (III.) 
Stems  of     an 'afY'land  (IV.)ashaf'el,  boih  cipiiv- 
Aramaic.     alent  to  Arabic  IV.     A  reflexive  of 
each  of  these  stems  is  formed  by  [uv- 
fi.xing  "I."     As  this  "t"  is  vowelless  it  takes  ]iros- 
thetic' with  the  auxiliary  vowel  "i."  making  ""it." 
Thus  stems  V.,  VL,  VII.,  and  VIII.  become  the  re- 
flexives of  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 

In  the  Jewish  Palestinian  dialects  the  shaf'el  and 
its  reflexive  (/.('..stems  IV.  and  VIII.)  are  wanting. 
In  Biblical  Aramaic  and  the  inscriptions  of  Zenjirli 
the  liaf'el  takes  the  |ila<'e  of  the  'af'el,  and  it  has  no 
reflexive;  so  that  in  these  dialects  stems  IV..  VII.. 
and  VIII.  are  wanting. 

lilBi.iOGRAPiIv:  T.tiJiiHeT.Griinilrii'KderSijraelnriKiicnf'Chiifl, 
ill.,  section  11.,  Vienna,  18s7;  Eniiiin,  Dnx  Verli<'lttni>a<  i/i  .s 
A<'UUI'f>-^<'li*  II  zii  lit  u  Si  tnitisvlini  Sitrni-hfn,  In  X.  />.  M.  a. 
Xlvl.  (IS'.Cl'lli-lL'll;  Mvlu.llii  Fh-.riiill  ih:i Ae(J)lliUsiliiii  IV  r- 
hnnts,  in  Sitzii iinslifrictiti'  lU'v  Kuntntirfifu  AhiuU  iitit  ih  r 
Wissi  }isrliiiff(  n  zu  Berlin,  IIHHI,  pp.  ^IT-^i'vI;  iilfni,  Ai[uni- 
tm-li,  (Inniiiiiatih.  2d  ed.,  licrlin,  190:2;  Stelndmir,  Kniili- 
xchi-  i; niminalik.  M  viL,  ill.  I'.IIU;  Collizzu,  Liiiiiiin  ■Afni; 
Vienna,  1SS7;  Belkassenben  Sedira.  Lnniiuc Kiilinh,  .Mt'iers. 
1887;  Ileinlsch,  Dir  .SoiiKifi .Sjiiirdc,  Vienna,  JiliKi-1 ;  Wiis-'lii. 
Comjmratire  (inimnuir  of  IJic  Srtiiitir  Lauyutttirs,  (.'ani- 
liridsre  fniviTslty  Press.  ISiKi;  ZininiHrn,  Vin/'i  "'"'"''' 
(intniiiialiktlirScmHiacheii  Siirnrhiii,  Berlin,  IsikS;  liartli. 
Die  A'uiiinnlhihtmiy  in  dfn  Srinilisflitit  Si>r<irltin,  Lei)i- 
sip,  1sh;»;  Niiliifke,  Biiln'luf  ziir  Siiiiitisriu  n  StirniitH'itmfn- 
.lehiifl,  Strashnrtf,  ISKil ;  WritsM.  '•'I'lniinii'  "f  ""'  Ariiliir 
Laniiiiimr.  M  fil.  (by  W".  li.  Smith  and  Dh  (ini-J.-i.  Cam- 
bridtre  t^nivcrsitv  Press,  IKiHi-aS;  Sorin,  Arnhisrlir  (Irani- 
iniilih.  4th  i-il.,  Bt-rlin,  isyj;  Hpitta,  araniniiitik  ilrs  Arn- 
hixrliin  Viitijilriliiihctcs  run  Aimlptin.  I.eipsii\  ISSd; 
Hartinanii,  Arnhisfln  rSprailifDIirrr.  2d  ed.,  ili.  isy.");  stuni- 
me.  (Iritnunitlili  :l,s  Tiiiiixi><i-}iin  Arahixch.  1S%;  Vi.Uers. 
Lrlirltitrli  il<  r  Aifiilii'i'-Arnhisch  r'»i(/rt?if/.s-.Sp?"ar/if, Cairo, 
18911:  Vassalli,  (irnnininl irn  itdla  lAnifna  Mnltrxi:.  Malta, 
1827.  Iteinhardt,  Kin  Aniliischrr  lliilhkt  tiesirnii-lnn  in 
'Oman,  lierlln,  1891;  Mar(;ais,Lt  iiiudrd.-  Arahc  I'arli  a 


Th'nu;t)t,  Paris,  I'.tii2:  LlUiiiann,  Znr  Knizilffrnnij  dcr 
Snfa-Unirlirillt  n.  Li'ipslo.  linil ;  iiliMii,  Xnr  Knlziffirnnn  dcr 
'Jliintiniirnisrlitn  In^rhriitrn.  HiTlln,  liiiH  ;  Honiniel,  SHr/- 
.•lni/.i.v(7M  fliitMinnilUii'i,  Munich.  lS'.);i;  1).  H.  Miillel'. 
Mfitri'  iiiiil  Si)ii<ilri-Trxti\  in  Anztinin  ilir  Kaisirlirhcn 
Araiitniir  dir  Wi-^entaliaflrn  in  iricM,  jtliii.-tiist.  i^lasur, 
VMf.i:  Dir  Mrliri  iiml  Snqnlri  Siirnrlir.  Vienna,  11102; 
.lahn.  Die  Miliri-Sprni)ie  in  SlhlnrnliiKrlifii,  ib.  1!102;  I). 
H.  Miiller,  Einur(ii>hi--<rlir  Drnknn'lli  r  ans  Ahrs.'^inirn,  ih. 
18114;  Dlllniann.  (irtimnudik  drr  Ai  Ihininsrlirn  .s'^ivjc^f . 
Leipsic,  l.s.')7;  Priiiorhis,  <>r(tnini(tlirn  A^tliiujiirn,  Hcitin. 
I.SSB;  iiicm,  Dir  Aniliini.-irlir  .s/oirc/ic,  Halle,  ISTSI;  (inldl, 
(iriintniidirft  Elrnirnlarc  drlltt  Linnuil  Amarifta.  2<i  ed., 
Kunic,  ISIC;  PriUnrius.  Urnniniidili  dcr  Tiiirinti.'^iirnrln , 
Halle.  1S71 ;  vilo,  <;ranimatird  Klrnirntrtrc  drtiit  Limjnn 
Tiuriiinii,  Itoiiic,  l.si)."i;  Mondon-VidalIliet,7.,((//nMf/i(r  Ihtrnri 
rt  l<s  Diidirtrs  I\thioiiirn,'i  dn  finnraulir,  Paris.  l'.H)2; 
Delilzsch,  A-tsjirittn  Grammar.,  Lciitsic,  1S8'J;  Lyon,  .is- 
sj/nVm  Manual,  2d  ed..  Hoston,  18112;  (iesenlus.  Hilirii- 
ifvlir  fV)(lmmo(i;,,2i;th  ed.  (by  KantzschI,  Lelpslc.  ISiHi;  KnR. 
ed.  (by  Collins  anil  Cowlcyl,  oxford,  ISH8;  KiiniR,  Lrliivc- 
liUnde  lit  r  lleltrdisrht  n  Sjirarln \  Leipsic,  1881  117  (coinp. 
bibliojrrapliy  under  HKnUK^y  L.v.\(irA(;K);  Schroder.  Dir 
I'ln'inizisrlif  Sprachc,  Halle,  isiill;  ('.  /.  .s.  Paris;  l.idzbar- 
ski,  Ihiti'lliiirh  ill  r  \iird-Si  niitisrhrn  /-.'/Kf/rn^'/ii/i.  Oiessen, 
I.SIIS;  lilcni,  /'.'(i/o  i/ir)i,s-  filr  Srniilisrin  Kpiiir'llillili.  Ib. 
laiHl  :i:  Coiiki',  ^^llllll  SrnUlir  Insrripl inns,  llxri^rd,  liKi:!; 
Kautzsch,  (iraninialili  di.i  tiiliU^th-.\  iiinn'liKrhi  n.  Leipsic, 
1.S84;  Iiahnan,  i;raniinaUl.ili!i.Jliili.-<rli-l'idihl inisrlirn  .Ira- 
miliKili,  lb.  IS'.M  ;  Lnzzatto,  Eli  nn  nli  (irnntmidiiali  di  Cid- 
din  Ilililinir  Diaktii)  Talmndini  Ilaliiliintsc.  Pailna,  l.'-r,.-i; 
Nichoils.  .1  Graniniar  nf  the  Saninrititn  Lan\iiumr,  Lon- 
don, 18.58;  Pi'tcrmann,  Brrrin  Ijiimiur  Sainnritaniv  Gram- 
matica.  Iterhri,  1S7;1;  Nestle,  Brrvis  Lingmr  .^ijririr  Gritm- 
matirii,  Leipsic,  1881 ;  Noldeke,  Kiirzdifilssir  Sfirisriir 
Graniniatili.'Jil  cii.,  Leipsic,  181)8;  Idem.  3/o/K/(7i*-c/ic  Gram- 
nuitil,.  Halle,  IS7.");  idem,  firitniniidiU  drr  J\'ru>iiirisc1icn 
Sprarhr,  Leipsic,  IstiS;  Litlmann,  Semitic  In!<criptionii, 
New  York,  1'.I04.    See  also  (Ikamm.iu. 

(It  lexicons  Ihefollowintrniay  be  incntloned:  Lane,  Arabic 
Le.ririin,  London:  Dilliiiann.  Lerimn  hinin'a:  .Klliinificir. 
Leipsic.  ISCm;  (Jeseiiins.  lli  Itrilisrln .•<  vnil  Ariiini'liseltes 
Handwi'irli  rinirli,  i:ilh  ed.  (by  Hiihli.  Lelp^ic,  IsD'.i;  lirljrps, 
lirown,  ami  liviwr,  I fehrnr  dud  Knalisli  Ijej-ienn,  tixturd. 
18112  ct  Ki(/.;  Delitzscb,  Arsyrisriiff:  Iliindinirlfiiiiiili.  Leip- 
sic, 18%;  Muss-.\niolt,  .Issiiriseli-Kniilisrh-lii  nisrins  Iland- 
wiirterltucli.  lierlln,  IMM  c(  Kei/.;  .lastrow.  y)ir(.  London  ami 
New  York,  line ;  Iiahnan,  .1  raniili^rh-.Xi  nln  hrdisrlns:  Win-- 
terhucli  zn  Tarinim.  Tabiiinl,  iind  .Midraxrii.  Franktort-on- 
the-Main,  llKll ;  Payne  Smith,  Tliesanrns  .s'j/riocK.s.  claren- 
don Press,  (ixford  ;  Hrockelmann,  Li  rirnn  .Si/nVrcio/i,  Ileiiin, 
189.5;  Steinjrass,  .Iriitiir-Enijli.ili  I )ict innam,  Loluion,  1.SS4; 
Wahrmiind.  lyrirlirlnieh  dir  \i  n-,lralii.-<rlieu  nnd  Dent- 
sefien  Spraelien.  (iiessen,  1SS7;  Cook,  Gtnft^aru  nf  Aramaic 
/iiscn'pfioK.s, Cambridire,  1898;  IJloch,  PlmcnicittcJietiGhiKmr, 
Berlin,  181)1.  .See  also  DicTiON'AitiKS. 
T.  G.  A.  B. 

SEMITIC  MUSEUM,  HARVARD  UNI- 
VERSITY: Founded  by  Jacob  II.  Schilt  of  A'ew 
York  in  ISSQ,  at  Cambridge,  ^lass.  Its  objects  are  to 
gather,  preserve,  and  exhibit  all  known  kinds  of 
malerial  illustrating  the  life,  history,  and  thought 
of  the  Semitic  peoples,  to  increase  the  knowledge 
of  the  Semitic  past  by  taking  part  in  the  explora- 
tion of  Semitic  countries  and  ruins,  and  by  publish- 
ing th('  results  of  such  investigations  to  show  what 
have  been  the  Semitic  conlriliutions  to  civilization. 
The  founder  gave  in  188i),  SHI. 0(10  to  the  university 
to  purchase  objects  illustrating  the  subjects  of 
Semitic  instruction.  On  May  13,  1891,  the  collec- 
tion thus  inirchased  was  formally  opened  to  the 
public  ill  a  room  of  the  Pcabody  Museum;  in  the 
winter  of  1902-H  it  was  transferred  to  the  Semitic 
Museum  Building,  al.so  the  gift  of  its  founder. 

The  ground  tionr  contains  the  libraiy  (the  gift  of 
the  same  donor) and  three  lecture-rooms;  the  second 
floor  comiuises  a  large  hall,  the  Assyrian  Room,  con- 
taining the  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Hittite  ex- 
liibits,  and  the  curator's  room.  The  Palestinian 
Room  is  on  the  third  floor. 

The  growth  of  the  collection  has  been  continuous, 
through  both  gift  and  inircliase.  In  1899  about 
i?30,000  was  raised  bj-  subscription  for  the  jiurpose 
of  further  purchases. 
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The  Assynan  Room  contaiiiscasts  from  tlie  Baliy- 
loniaa,  Assyrian,  and  Hittite  niouumcnts  anil  from 
l)as-rc'licfs  in  tlie  museums  of  London,  I'aris,  Bcrliu, 
and  Constautinoplc  ;  original  lialiylonian  and  Assyr- 
ian inscriptions  on  sloiif  and  rlay  ;  stone  seal  cylin- 
ders; statuettes;  and  Iniiiding-ljrieks.  Tlie  Palestinian 
Uoom  contains,  from  Palestine  (including  the  Merrill 
t'olleetion),  Piienicia,  Palmyra,  Damascus,  Moab, 
Arabia,  and  Pliilistia,  monuments,  inscriptions,  and 
coins;  geological  specimens;  si)ecimens  of  flora  and 
fauna;  glassware,  pottery,  and  utensils;  costumes 
and  ornaments;  books,  niaiuiscripts,  and  jihoto- 
graplis.  It  contains  also  objects  from  Egyjit  and 
Persia,  illustrating  the  im]iortant  cnnnections  of 
these  count  i-ies 
with  the  Semitic 
]>eoi)les, 
A.       D.  (1.  L. 

S  E  M  O  N  , 
CHARLES  : 

I'liilanI  hiiiiiisi  ; 
born  iu  Danzig 
1814  ;  died  in 
Switzerland  J\i- 
ly  1.^,  1S77.  He 
emigrated  to 
K  n  g  1  a  n  d  a  n  d 
settled  in  the 
manufacluring 
town  of  Biad- 
bird,  Yorkshire, 
liecomingone  of 
its  most  promi- 
nent citizens. 
He  was  elected 
mayor  in  1874, 
an(l  was  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace, 
and  a  deputy- 
lieutenant  of  the 
riding.  He  was 
also  a  member 
of  the  chamber 
of  commerce 
from  its  founda- 
tion, served  for 
several  years 
on  the  council 
of  that  body,  and  in  1S71  was  elected  a  vice-presi- 
dent. Iu  1874  Semini  built  the  Convalescent  Home 
at  Ilkley,  which  in  1876  was  haudeil  over  to  the  local 
corporation.  He  promoted  the  formation  of  the 
Bra<lt'ord  branch  of  the  Anglo-.lewish  Association; 
and  on  his  initiative  the  Bradford  chamber  of  com- 
merce made  representations  to  the  British  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Htunanian 
commercial  treaty. 

At  his  death  Semon  bequeathed  i:3.5,n00(817">,000) 
fur  the  benefit  of  educational  instittitions  in  the 
towi\  of  his  adoption. 

.  Wnrld,  Allg- 

G.  L. 

SEMON,   SIR  FELIX :    English  specialist   in 
'  diseases  of  the  throat;  burn  at  Dauzig  Dec.  8,  1849; 
XL— i:i 


The  Semitic  Museum,  Harvard  b'nlverslty,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

(From  a  phoWgraph.) 


nephew  of  Julius  Semon.  lie  studied  medicine  at 
the  universities  of  Ileidclljerg,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
Paris  and  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Londnn,  receiv- 
ing his  diploma  as  physician  in  1878.  His  studies 
were  interrupted  by  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  iu 
which  he  took  part  as  assistant  surgeon. 

Settling  in  the  English  capital  in  1874,  he  became 
assistant  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  where  from  1883 
to  1897  lie  was  chief  of  the  laryngological  depart- 
ment. At  ])resent  (190."))  he  is  laryngologist  to  the 
Ilosjiital  fnr  Epilejisy  and  Paralysis,  Queen's  square, 
London. 

Ill  lsi)4  Sir  F(  li.\'  received  the  title  of  profes.sor 
from  the  crowu  of  Prussia  ;  in  1897  was  knighteil  by 

t  h  e  tj  uee  n  o  f 
England ;  and  in 
1  9  0  1  was  a  p  - 
pointed  physi- 
cian extraordi 
nary  to  the  King 
of  England.  He 
was  one  of  the 
foun<lers  of  the 
Laryngological 
Society  of  Lou- 
don, of  which  he 
was  president 
for  a  number 
of  years  ;  he 
founded  and  is 
the  editor  of  tlie 
■■  I  nternational 
Journal  of  Lar- 
yngolog}-  and 
U  h  i  n  o  1  o  g  y  "  ; 
and  is  a  fellow 
of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Phy- 
sicians. 

Sir  Feli.\  has 
translated  into 
German  Sir  >Io- 
rell  i^Iackenzie's 
"  Diseases  of  the 
Throat  a  u  d 
Nose,"  a  II  d 
has  w  r  i  t  t  e  n 
many  valuable 
papers    on    dis 


BiRi.iociUArny  :  Jew.  Diroii.  .lulv  27,  1S77;  Jiir. 
HI,  1877;  lirailfiiril  Ohi<erfii:  July,  1877. 
.1. 


on   interlaryngeal   opera- 


F.  T.   H. 
See  BoxET,  Jacou 


eases  of   tlie   throat   and 
tions. 

BlBI.lOdR.vi'llv  :  I'aL'fl.  Iii<»j.  Lit-. 
J. 

SEN  BONET  BONJORN. 

Bi-.M   Danhi. 

SENATOR,  HERMAN  :  Geriuan  clinicist  and 
medical  author;  born  at  Giiesen,  province  of  Poseu. 
Prussia,  Dec.  0,  1834;  M.D.  Berlin,  18J7.  During 
his  medical  course  he  was  for  a  year  ami  a  half 
amanuensis  to  the  physiologist  MUller.  He  estab 
lished  himself  as  a  physician  at  Berlin  iu  1858,  and 
iu  1868  was  admitted  to  the  university  as  privat- 
doccut  in  medicine  and  iiharmacology.  In  1875  he 
was  elected  assistant  jirofessor.  and  till  1888  was 
chief  physician  of  the  medical  departmeut  of  the 


Seneca 
Sennacherib 
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Augusta  Hospital.  In  1S81  Senator  liccauie  also 
chief  pliysiciaii  of  tlic  medical  ilepartmeiit  at  the 
Charite.  "  After  Professor  Eieriehs' death  in  lS8o  lie 
liad  charge  of  the  lirst  medical  clinic  of  the  univer- 
sity for  one  semester.  In  1888  his  ilepartnient  in 
the  Charite  was  eidarged  and  became  the  third  med- 
ical clinic  of  the  university,  Senator  being  made  its 
direetcn-.  In  IS!)!)  he  was  apiiointeil  professor  with 
the  title  "(Jcheimer  iMedicinalratli." 

Since  ]87'2  Senator  has  heen  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  "C'enlralblatt  fur  die  iMedizini.sehe  Wissen- 
.schafl,"  and  hf  has  written  many  essays  and  books 
on  iihysiology,  general  and  special  pathology,  and 
therapy.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned:  "Un- 
tersuehnngen  i'lber  den  Fieberliaften  Process  und 
Seine  Bchandbnig."  I$erlin,  187:5;  "Die  KranUheiten 
des  Bewegungs-Apparatcs,"  -ih.  1875;  "Diabetes 
Mellitus  und  Insipidus,"  in  Ziems.sen's  "  Ilundbiich 
der  Spccielleii  Pathologic,"  187!);  "  Die  Albunii- 
nurie  ini  Gesundcn  mid  Krankeii  Zustande,"  Herlin, 
1882  (translated  into  various  European  languages; 
into  English  by  the  New  Sydenham  Soeii'ly);  and 
"Die  ErUranUungen  dcr  Nieren,"  in  Notlmagel's 
"Handbuch  dcr  Specicllen  Pathologie  und  Thera- 
pie,"  Vienna,  189G. 

BniMOGRAPHV:  Htrsoli,  JJioH.  Lex.:  Pagel  Binil-  Le'-'-  Wreilc, 
lias  GcLiligi-  licrlin.  s.v..  Berlin,  IS9S;  Men""  Koiwema- 
tiiinx-Lcxikim  ;  Urockhaux  KmivcrKatiiiiis-Li.rilinii. 

s.  F.  T.  n. 

SENECA,  LUCIUS  ANN.«US  :  Stoic  philos- 
opher; born  about  G  li.c. ;  died  05  c.i;. ;  teacher  of 
Nero.  Like  other  Eatin  authors  of  the  period,  Sen- 
eca mentions  the  .lews,  although  his  opinions  are 
known  only  from  fragments.  He  devotes  a  long 
passage  to  an  unfavorable  criticism  of  Jewish  cere- 
mony, and  (^specially  of  the  Sabbath,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Jews  iiass  a  seventli  jiart  of  their  lives  in 
idleness,  and  he  bitterly  adds:  "  Yet  the  customs  of 
this  most  base  jieople  have  so  jirevailcd  that  they 
are  adopted  in  all  the  world,  and  tin; conquered  have 
given  their  laws  to  the  coniiuerors"  ("vieti  vietori- 
bus  legesdederunt," cited  from  Seneca's "De  Super- 
stitione"  by  Augustine,  "  De  C'ivitate  I)<'i,"  vi.  10). 
He  says  fnrlher:  "They  at  least  know  the  reasons 
for  their  ceremonies;  but  the  mass  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind know  not  why  they  do  what  they  do  "  (ti.).  He 
gibes  at  the  ceremony  of  lighting  the  Sabbath  lamp, 
since  the  gods  did  not  need  tlie  illumination,  and 
men  would  object  to  the  smoke  ("  EpistoUc,"  .\cv. 
47);  and  he  mentions  ("(Juti-stiones  Naturales."  iv. 
1)  the  distribution  of  grain  which  Josephus("  Contra 
Ap."  ii.  5)  declares  was  refused  by  Cleopatra  to  the 
Jews.  It  is  notew'ort.hy  that  some  letters  of  Seneca 
were  translated  into  Hebrew  by  nutKi-i. 

Seneca  shared  the  jirejudices  of  Roman  society 
against  the  Jews,  although  as  a  Stoic  philosopher  he 
should  have  been  altfacted  by  their  self-restraint. 
His  ethics  correspond,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
purer  concepts  of  Judaism;  and  in  this  fact  lies  the 
explanation  of  the  tradition  that  he  was  a  Christian. 

BinLioGn.vPiiY  ;  Ilelnacti,  jyxtrsiVAntfUfKfirrrset  linni'iin^i 
Ketiitifs  tin  Judai.-iinr,  i.  rJiK  -'lit,  Piiris,  18%;  Jiii-I,  Illirl,, 
ill  die  lteli(iiiitisiitsi}iielilr.  li. '.IS  i()l,  iircslau.  Is,s;j ;  Voirel- 
stcin  iiTut  Iliepcr,  (irseJt.  ilrrjiulrn  in  Ixuni.  i.  7:3;  SrtiiirtM-. 
Oescli.  :id  ert.,  ill.  Itlj.  117.  (In  tlw  rdrrcspondeni'e  of  sciiecu 
and  l*aiilsee  Katiriciiis.  (^inlex  AiMtertii>Inis  JVoriTe^tttimeiili, 
li.  8S0,  ill.  711,  Hamlmrtr.  174:i:  Huriiack,  Ucsch.  der  All- 
christlichen  Lileratur  his  Eiuiehiuji^  1. 
G.  S.    Kit. 


SENEH.       Scr  lil.TANV. 

SENIOR,  ABRAHAM :  Court  rabbi  of  Cas- 
tile, anil  Kiyal  ta.xl'arnur  in-chief ;  born  in  Si'govia 
in  the  early  jiart  of  the  lifteenth  century;  a  near 
relative  of  the  iiiliueiitial  Andreas  de  {'abrera.  On 
account  of  his  wealth,  intelligence,  and  aristocratic 
bearing  he  was  in  such  favor  with  the  Castilian 
grandees  that  he  (1409)  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  (later.  Queen)  Isabella 
to  Ferdinand  of  Aiagon.  Some  years  later  (147:!) 
he  effected  a  reconciliation  between  Isabella  and  her 
brother,  Henry  IV.  of  Castile.  The  (inccn,  whose 
contidence  Senior  enjoye<l,  granted  him,  in  token  of 
her  gratituile  ior  the  services  he  had  rcnderctl  her, 
a  life  pension  of  100,000  maravedis,  which  in  1480 
was  contirmed  at  the  instance  of  Hernando  de  Tala- 
vera,  her  confessor. 

Senior  received  also  the  royal  appointment  of  "  rab 
de  la  corte "  (court  ratibi — for  which  ofHce,  liow- 
ever,  he,  like  many  of  his  predecessors,  lacked  the 
proper  qualilication.s)  and  of  tax-fariner-in-cliicf. 
lie  was  so  highly  respected  by  the  grandees  that  in 
1480  the  Cortes  of  Toledo  )iresented  him  with  50.000 
maravedis  from  the  revenues  collected  through  his 
agency.  In  the  farming  of  the  royal  taxes  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  Isaac  Abk.\v.\nei,,  who  soon  be- 
came his  intimate  friend.  During  the  war  between 
Castile  and  the  last  king  of  the  Moors,  especially  in 
the  conquest  of  Granada,  Senior  rendered  the  Span- 
ish army  valuable  services  as  factor-general. 

His  interest  in  liis  persecuted  coreligionists  was 
an  active  one.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  the 
Jews  of  Castile  rai.sed  a  large  sum  to  ransom  those 
of  their  own  faith  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at 
the  capture  of  Malaga.  He  is  said,  however,  to 
have  sold  the  jewelry  belonging  to  the  captive 
women,  and  to  have  added  the  proceeds  to  the  ran- 
som-money. When  the  decree  expelling  the  Jews 
from  Spain  (March  31,  1492)  had  become  generally 
known,  Senior,  together  with  Lsaac  Abravanel,  ha- 
stened to  the  queen  imploring  her  to  spare  them. 
He  was  not  heeded,  however,  and  was  weak  enough 
to  yield  to  the  queen's  request  that  he  desert  his 
brethren.  On  June  15,  1492,  lie  and  his  son  were 
baptized  in  Valladolid,  the  king  and  queen  and  the 
primate  of  Spain  acting  as  sponsors.  He  then  as- 
sumed the  name  "  Ferrad  [Fernando]  Perez  Coronel." 
U.  David  Messcr  Leon  alludes  lo  him  in  his  comment 
on  the  apiiointmeut  of  a  court  rabbi  of  Castile  "  who 
lacked  knowledge,  and  fear  of  God— 'kcmo  shc- 
hokiah  sofo  'al  tehillato,' "  as  liis  end  jiroved  (see 
the  responsum  of  David  Leon  in  "  R.  E.  J."  xxiv. 
135).  With  Senior  was  baptized  the  rabbi  Meltr, 
who  was,  according  to  Bernaldcz  ("  Historia  de  los 
Reyes  Catolicos,"  p.  ;!36,  Si^ville,  1870),  his  father- 
in-law,  or,  according  to  Elijah  Capsali  (see  "  Lik- 
kutim  Shonim,"  ed.  Lattes,  p.  7.^,  Padua,  1809),  his 
brother-in-law. 

BiBLiocRAPiiv  :  Likhutim  Shnnim,  ed.  Lattes.  pp.  00  rl  seQ., 
I'adiiii.  IstiU;  Jiariiiha,' Di:  Hrliiis  Itixpnnier,  Ixnik  xxiv..  ch. 
i.,  in  i^iileeeiiiii  de  Doeumeidns.  JnediluK  iinniln  Ilistorla 
de  /■;.•<))((  iia.  xiii.  Ift'i  el  .■<e'i..  Madrid.  181s  ;  Rios.  I  list  ill.  279, 
SW;  Kaysprlinc.  Christiiiilier  0>(h/<i)>».«,  pp.  22,  411;  iilem, 
(Jexch.  der  Jitden  in  I'urtugal.  pp.  8;J,  102. 
,j.  JI.   K. 

SENIOR,   PHOEBTJS   BEN   JACOB  ABIG- 

DOR  :    Talmudic  scholar  and  author;    lived  in  the 
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first  liiilf  of  the  eighteenth  century.  lie  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  six  orders  of  the  Mishuah,  en- 
titled "  Melo  Kaf  Nahat,"  in  wliich  lie  collected  ex- 
planations from  Kashi,  Maimouides,  Bertinoro,  and 
Tosafot  Yom-Tob,  and  made  extracts  especially 
from  Isaac  ihn  Gabbai's  commentary  "  Kaf  Xahat." 
His  work  was  printed  with  the  text  of  the  Mishnah 
in  six  volumes  (Amsterdam,  1732;  Offenbach,  1737), 
and  later  in  the  edition  of  the  Mislmah  with  a  Ger- 
man translation  by  Jost  (Berlin,  1833-34). 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2569;  Furst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  ill.  313. 

s.  J.  Z.  L. 

SENLIS  (Hebrew,  }"i>JB>;  Latin,  "Silvanectum," 
"  Silvauectis,"  "  Silvanecta;  ") :  Chief  town  of  an  ar- 
rondissemeut  of  the  department  of  the  Oise.  France, 
and  a  noted  liealthand  pleasure  resort.  It  possessed 
Jewish  inhabitants  apparently  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century;  for  Odon,  Bishop  of  Cambrai  from 
1105  to  1113,  says  in  the  preface  to  his  work  on  the 
incarnation  that  while  passing  through  Seulis  on  his 
•way  to  the  Council  of  Poitiers,  in  1106,  he  became 
involved  in  a  religious  controversy  Avith  a  Jew 
named  Leon  (=  Judah),  who  sought  him  at  his  inn 
to  debate  with  him,  the  disputation  being  reduced 
to  writing  by  the  bishop.  The  story,  even  were  it 
fictitious  in  itself,  would  nevertheless  serve,  accord- 
ing to  Israel  Levi  (in  "B.  E.  J."  v.  245).  to  prove 
that  Jews  resided  iu  the  city  at  the  period  which 
is  in  question. 

The  records  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews  in  1202 
and  from  1298  to  1300  include  contributions  from 
those  in  Seulis,  who  must,  to  judge  from  the  large 
amounts  paid  by  them,  have  been  either  very 
numerous  or  very  rich.  According  to  Delisle, 
Banditus  de  Silvanectis  (Senlis)  was  one  of  the  Jews 
who  were  permitted  in  1204  to  reside  in  the  Chiitclet 
of  Paris.  In  1225  Gueriu,  Bishop  of  Senlis,  issued 
a  decree  annulling  all  debts  which  had  been  con- 
tracted with  the  Jews  of  his  diocese  within  the  pre- 
ceding four  years,  excepting  such  as  were  acknowl- 
edged, thus  seeking  to  deprive  the  Jews  of  their 
wealth.  Joucet  of  Pontoise,  who  "belonged"  to 
Charles,  Count  of  Anjou,  by  an  agreement  which 
the  latter  made  in  April,  1296,  with  his  brother. 
King  Philip  IV.,  was  a  sort  of  agent  for  the  Jews, 
and  paid  the  royal  offleials  the  sum  total  of  the  taxes 
levied  on  the  bailiwick  of  Senlis. 

The  bishops  of  Sens  and  Senlis  were  among  the 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  who  attended  the  contro- 
versy lield  at  the  court  of  Louis  IX.  at  Paris  in  1240 
between  Nicholas  Donin  of  La  Rochelle  and  the  four 
rabbi.'?,  Jeliiel,  head  of  the  school  of  Paris,  Judah 
ben  Davidof  Jlelun,  Samuel  ben  Solomon  of  Chateau- 
Thierry  or  of  Falaise,  and  Moses  of  Coucy. 

BiBLiOGRAI'Hv:  R.  E.J.v.  a».T:xv.  Z».  340:  Delisle.  C<i((i- 
/ot/Hf  deK  Acte.^  de  PhiUi/pt:-AiujitMc.  Pari;:.  is.')tj;  Beuf?Dot. 
Lcs  Jllifn  de  VOccident,  i.  Wl.  Paris.  lf*24:  (Jross,  OtlUUi  Ju- 
daica,  pp.  440-660:  Z>i-fpvUUinn  of  JehieU  etl.  Thorn,  p.  iti. 
1873. 
S.  J.   K.\. 

SENNACHERIB  (Assyrian,  "Sin-aheerib"  = 
"Sin  lialli  increased  the  brethren";  Hebrew. 
T^^JD)  :  King  of  Assyria,  705-681  B.C.;  son  and 
successor  of  Sargon.  His  reign  was  a  warlike  one. 
yet  it  was  marked  by  grandeur  in  architecture  and 
art.     Almost  immediately  after  bis  accession  to  the 


throne  Sennacherib  was  obliged  to  ([uell  a  revolt 
headeii  by  Merodach-bahulan.  King  of  Babylonia, 
who  had  been  dethroned  by  Sargon,  and  who  now 
made  an  attempt,  which  was  unsucces.sful,  to  in- 
volve IIp:/.kkiau  in  his  rebellion  (II  Kings  xx.  12; 
Lsa.  xxxix.  1).  In  703,  at  Kisu,  about  ten  miles 
from  Babylon,  the  Assyrian  king  completely  de- 
feated his  opponent  (conip.  Jer.  1.  2),  who  fled  to 
Guzuniaui  in  Susiana.  After  taking  Babylon  and 
overrunning  Chaldea,  Sennachcribcouquered  a  num- 
ber of  minor  tribes  along  the  middle  Euphrates  and 
inZagros;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  he 
marched  against  Liili,  King  of  Tyre.  This  mon- 
arch fled,  and  his  territory  was  seized  by  the  Assyr- 
ians, who  received  tribute  from  a  number  of  otlier 
petty  rulersand,  after  thecaptureofAscalon,  invaded 
Egypt.  This  attack  was  caused  by  the  Philistine 
cityofEkron,  which  had  dethroned  its  king,  Padi, 
a  friend  of  the  Assyrians,  and  had  sent  him  to  Heze- 
kiali,  who  imprisoned  him.  Ekron  then  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Egypt  and  Ethiopia;  but  this  coali- 
tion was  completely  overthrown  by  Sennacherib  at 
Altaku  (the  Eltekeh  of  Josh.  .xix.  44),  near  Ekron, 
and  Padi  was  restored  to  his  throne. 

Hezekiah,  however,  by  his  partizanship  had  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  hostility  of  Sennacherib,  who 
began  in  701  a  campaign  which  is  described  at  some 
length  in  the  Bible  (U  Kings  .xviii.-xix. ;  11  Chron. 
xxxii. ;  lsa.  xxii.,  xxxvi.-xxxvii. ;  comp.  Josephus, 
"Ant."  X.  1).  The  invasion  was  at  first  completely 
successful  for  the  Assyrian  arms.  Citj- after  city  of 
Judah  fell,  and  Hezekiah  was  besieged  in  Jerusalem 

until  he  submitted  to  the  payment  of 

Besieges      a  ransom  of  300  talents  of  silver  (or, 

Jerusalem,   according  to  Sennacherib  himself,  of 

800)  and  30  of  gold,  the  Temple  it- 
self being  stripped  to  make  up  the  amount.  The 
conqueror  then  withdrew  to  Nineveh,  but,  after  a 
marauding  e.vpedition  into  Cilicia.  he  was  obliged 
in  the  following  year  again  to  subdue  Merodach- 
baladan,  who  had  fled  to  Xagitu  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  AVith  the  aid  of  Phenici;in  shipwrights,  Sen- 
nacherib constructed  a  fleeton  the  Tigris,  and  finally 
reached  Nagitu.  After  a  stubborn  resistance  the 
fugitives  were  routed  and  forced  to  leturn. 

Despite  certain  chronological  difficulties,  it  seems 
probable  on  the  whole  that  Sennacherib  again  in- 
vaded Palestine,  about  699,  because  Hezekiah,  rely- 
ing on  Egyptian  support,  liad  once  more  revolted. 
Directing  his  iiuiin  attacks  on  Libnah  and  Lachish, 
the  As.syriiin  king  sent  a  strong  force  to  Jerusalem 
to  demand  itssurrender.  The  insolent  toncadopted 
by  his  oflicers,  however,  rendered  all  overtures  im- 
possible; and,  recognizing  their  inability  to  carry  the 
city  by  storm,  they  returned  to  Sennacherib,  who 
had  meanwhile  reached  Pelusium,  Avhere  he  was 
about  to  attack  Sethos,  Pharaoh  of  Egypt.  Before 
a  Idittle  could  be  fought  a  mysterious  calamity 
befell  the  Assyriiin  army,  which  is  said  to  have  lost 

185,000  men  in  a  single  night,  while  the 

Disaster     remnant,  fleeing  in  terror,  was  pursued 

Before        by  the  Egyptians  (11  Kings  xix.  35; 

Jerusalem.  I3;i.    xxxvii.   36:  Herodotus,   ii.    141). 

This  dis;ister,  however,  which  natu- 
liiUy  is  not  mentioned  in  the  As-syrian  inscriptions, 
did  not  stay  the  career  of  Sennacherib.     Hisexpedi- 
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tion  to  Nagitu  brought  upon  Babylonia  i\  retalia- 
tory raid  by  the  Elamites.  who  set  a  dcw  kiug  ou 
the  throne  of  Babylon.  The  Assyrians  were  com- 
pletely victorious  over  the  combined  forces  of  Elam- 
ites anil  Babylonians,  and  in  tlie  following  year  (092) 
Sennacherib  overran  Susiaua.  capturing  many  towns, 
including  the  temporary  capital  of  Kudur  Xak- 
huuta,  the  Elamitic  king,  who  tied,  but  survived  his 
defeat  only  three  months.  His  son  and  successor, 
Ununan-Minanu,  made  an  alliance  with  Mushezib- 
Marduk,  King  of  Babylonia;  and  their  forces  were 
augmented  by  some  of  the  Euphratean  tribes  which 
Sennacherib  bad  subdued  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign.  After  a  tierce  battle  at  Khalule  on  the  lower 
Tigris,  the  A.ssyrian  king  routed  his  opponents,  and 
followed  up  Ills  victory  by  sacking  Babylon  itself 
(6H9).  The  events  of  the  last  eight  years  of  the  reign 
of  Sennacherib  are  not  recorded.  In  681  the  king 
was  assiissinated  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  (possibly 
another  name  for  Marduk)  at  Xineveh  by  two  of 
his  sons.  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer.  The  throne 
was  seized  by  Esar  haddon,  another  sou  of  Sen- 
nacherib. 

Bibliography  :  Rawllnson.  Srren  Ancifiit  Monarchicsi :  The 
Scanui  MtmaiThu,  4th  ed..  London,  1879;  Bezold.  Inst-hrif- 
ten  Sanherih-!.  in  Srhrader.  K.  B.  li.,  Berlin,  ISSKI;  Thi.'lc, 
Bnh)(lo"i.-(7i-.l.«»//ri.«c/ic  Gtxchh-hU.  (iotha.  1K<H;  Winckli-r, 
Gcsch.  Italnitnnit  tis  uinl  Assjirit'ns^  Leipsic  Is'.rj;  .Meissner 
and  lio.-it.  Jiitiiinsrhrifttn  Satihpritjit^  ib.  l.syii ;  Ilupi-rs.  I1i.-<- 
Viry  (if  liaUsihinia  and  Aasuria,  New  York.  IWiU;  Nagi-I. 
Zny  des  Sanhcrih  OcgenJeTWialem,  Leipsic.  1916;  Scbrader, 
K.  A.  r.  3d  ed. 
K.  0.  II.  L.  H.  G. 

SEN'S  (Hebrew,  yyc:  px^».  pjB'.  NtJB'.  etc.: 
Latin.  " Agedincum,'"  "Civitas  Senonum,"  '"Se- 
nones";  Old  French,  "Sanz,"  "Sans,"  "Sens"): 
Chief  town  of  an  arrondisscment  of  the  department 
of  the  Yonne,  France.  Jews  were  among  its  inhab- 
itants as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  residing  in  the 
Rues  de  la  Juiverie,  de  la  Petite-Juivcrie.  and  de  la 
Synagogue,  and  having  two  cemeteries,  one  in  the 
Rue  Saint-Pregts,  sold  for  the  king  by  the  bailiff  of 
Sens  in  1309,  and  the  other  in  the  Rue  de  la  Parche- 
minerie,  which  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Celestine  monks  in  1336.  The  magniticent  syna- 
gogue, with  its  beautiful  paintings  representing 
Hebrew  ceremonies,  was  torn  down  in  1750  to  make 
room  for  a  sjilt-warehouse. 

In  the  ninth  century  Ansegise,  Archbishop  and 
Viscount  of  Sens  and  Primate  of  Gaul,  cxjielled  the 
Jews  from  Sens,  probably  under  the  pretext  that 
they  were  in  secret  conununication  with  the  Nor- 
mans; but  in  1146  Louis  VII.  permitted  them  to  re- 
turn. Pope  Innocent  III.  complained  to  Philip 
Augustus  in  1308  tliat  the  Jews  had  b\iilt  a  syna- 
gogue at  Sens  which  surpassed  the  neighboring 
church,  and  that  they  prayed  in  it  so  loudly  that 
they  disturbed  the  Christian  worshipers. 

The  chief  Jewish  scholars  whose  names  are  asso- 
ciated with  Sens  are:  Isaac  ben  Solomon,  Eliezer  of 
Sens,  Moses  of  Sens,  Nathan  Official,  Isaac  ha-Levi 
b.  Judah.  Judah  of  Sens,  Simeon  or  Samson  of  Sens. 
and  Samson  b.  Abraham  of  Sens,  head  of  the  school 
of  tlic  city  and  surnamed  "the  Princeof  Sens"  ("ha- 
Sar  miSans  "  or  "  Rabbenu  Simson  mi-Sans  ").  The 
itinerary  of  an  anonymous  traveler  in  Palestine,  a 
pupil  of  Nahmanides.  in  describing  the  tombs  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  notices  especially  those  of  R. 


Samson,  son  of  Abraham  of  Sens,  and  R.  Joseph  of 
Sens,  nephew  of  Samson  of  Sens. 

BlBUOCiRAPHV  :  Gross.  Gallia  Judaica.  pp.  (161-602;  Idem, 
Ktiide  ifur  Simtum  h.  Atiraham  de  ScHw,  in  H,  K.  J.  vl. 
liiT-lHil,  vll.  U^,,:  Neubauer,  Vn  Vayaocur  AniinunK  in 
I'aUxtiiu:  ib.  x.  103-lUti. 

s  J.  K\. 

SENSES,  THE  FIVE  (Hebrew.  niCJ-in  fon 
or  D'U'in  neon)  :  According  to  the  Aristotelian 
psychology,  the  human  soul  possesses,  besides  the 
rational  and  nutritive  faculties,  that  of  perceiving 
external  objects,  through  the  medium  of  bodily 
organs  which  are  adapted  to  produce  the  sensations 
of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch.  Thisthe- 
ory  entered  into  Jewish  literature  with  the  intro- 
duction of  Greco-Arabic  philosophy.  It  was  first 
propounded  by  Saadia.  who  endeavored  to  show- 
that  the  five  senses  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
("Emunot  we-De'ot,"  cd.  Slucki,  p. 
The  Phi-  7).  Bahya  ibn  Pakuda  ("  Hobot  ha- 
losophers.  Lebabot,"  ix.  .5)  pointed  out  the  Mosaic 
prohibitions  that  are  connected  with 
the  five  senses,  to  which  Ibn  Gabirol  attributed  the 
twenty  qualities  of  the  soul  (S.  Wise.  "The  Im- 
provement of  the  Soul,"  p.  17). 

With  the  exception  of  certain  writers,  who  re- 
garded speech,  movement,  etc.,  as  so  many  additional 
senses,  the  absoluteness  of  the  number  live  was  iiui- 
vcrsally  admittetl  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  authors 
like  Judah  ben  Solnmou.  Shem-Tob  ibn  Falaquera, 
and  Zcmah  Duran  even  endeavored  to  demonstrate 
the  inadmissibility  of  more  than  five  senses.  Ju- 
diCO-Arabic  philosophy  established  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  five  senses  and  the  faculties  of  the 
soul;  and  for  this  reason  the  former  were  called 
"external  senses"  and  the  latter  "internal  senses." 
The  former  were  divided  into  two  groiips:  (1)  the 
finer  or  intellectual  senses,  and  (3)  the  coarser  or 
material  ones.  To  the  first  group  belonged  sight, 
hearing,  and  smell ;  to  the  second,  taste  and  touch 
(Judah  ha-Levi,  "  Cuzari,"  iii.  5).  The  superiority 
of  the  first  three  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  their  re- 
spective functions  are  exercised  from  a  distance  and 
need  not  come  in  contact  with  their  object,  while 
the  last  two  must  be  in  touch  with  it.  Another 
mark  of  superiority  of  the  first  three  is  that  they  are 
found  only  in  the  higher  animals,  while  the  last 
two  are  met  with  even  in  the  lowest  animals.  The 
external  senses  perceive  objects;  but  it  is  the  inter- 
nal which  observe  their  difference.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  fault  of  the  latter  if  the  former  err  (Saadia,  I.e. 
vi.  98;  Bahya,  I.e.  i.  10). 

The  senses  develop  in  the   child  gradually.     At 

the  moment  of  birth  only  the  coarsest  sense,  that  of 

touch,  is  present;  after  a  while  comes  the  sense  of 

taste;   then,  at  various  intervals,  ap- 

Develop-     pear  the  senses  of  smell,  hearing,  and 

ment  of  the  sight  (Bahya.  I.e.  ii.  3;   Albo,  "Sefer 

Senses.       ha-Ikkarim."  iii.  10).     Death  silences 

the  senses  in  the  inverse  order.     The 

dyin.g  lose  the  sense  of  sight  first,  and  retain  until 

the  last  moment  that  of  touch.     Sleep  suspends  first 

the  sense  of  touch. 

Gershon  ben  Solomon  and  many  other  writers  of 
the  Middle  Ages  drew  a  parallel  between  the  five 
fingers  on  each  hand  and  the  five  senses.     Each  fin- 
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ger,  according  to  tliem,  stands  in  a  natural  coiincc- 
tioii  witli  one  of  tlie  senses:  the  tliuinb  is  attracted 
to  tlie  mouth;  tlie  index,  to  tlie  nose;  the  niiildle 
finger,  t<>  the  skin,  tlie  organ  of  touch;  the  ring-tiu- 
ger,  to  the  eye ;  the  ear-linger,  to  the  ear  (Bahya  ben 
Asher,  "Shulhan  Arba,"  p.  8a,  Leinberg,  1858). 
There  is  a  divergence  of  opinion  between  Aristotle 
and  Galen  as  to  the  seat  of  the  central  organ  of  per- 
ception, the  former  placing  it  in  the  heart,  while  the 
latter  locates  it  in  the  brain.  With  rare  excei)tions. 
the  Jewish  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  sided  with 
Galen. 

The  five  senses  were  prominent  in  Biblical  exege- 
sis, in  the  interpretation  of  the  Haggadah,  and  in 
the    symbolism    of    certain    JIo.saic    prescriptions. 
Thus,   Isaac  Arania  sees  in   the  narrative  of  Gen. 
xxvii.  18-27  the  striving  of  Isaac  to 
In  replace  by  the  remaining  four  senses 

Exegesis,  that  of  sight,  which  hail  failed  him 
(••'AkedatYizhak,"  p.  62c,  Venice, 
1573).  Each  of  the  five  priestly  prohiljitions  (Lev. 
xxi.  16  et  seg.)  corresponds,  according  to  Solomon 
ha-Levi,  to  one  of  the  five  senses  ("DibieShelomoh," 
p.  265c,  Venice,  1596).  Nathan  ben  Solomon  finds  in 
the"Shema'"  ten  elements,  the  first  five  of  them 
corresponding  to  the  five  internal  senses,  by  which 
man  arrives  at  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  last  five 
to  the  five  external  senses,  which  serve  him  to  carry 
out  God's  conmiandments  (■'  Mibl.iar  ha-Ma'amarirn," 
Leghorn,  1840).  The  tliree  bowls  on  each  branch  of 
the  candlestick  in  the  Temple  represented,  accord- 
ing to  Levi  ben  Gershon,  the  three  coarser  senses ; 
the  knop,  the  sense  of  hearing;  the  flower,  that  of 
sight  ("Perush'al  ha-Torah,"  p.  105b).  Moses  Is- 
serles  sees  in  the  five  gates  of  the  Temple  a  symbol 
of  the  five  senses:  the  western  gate  typifies  the  sense 
of  hearing,  which  is  the  symbol  of  night;  the  east- 
ern, the  sense  of  sight,  which  is  the  symbol  of  day  ; 
the  northern,  the  sense  of  touch,  which  is  consid- 
ered to  be  the  author  of  mischief  among  the  senses; 
while  the  two  southern  gates  are  symbols  of  the  sun, 
which  ripens  the  fruits  and  flowers  whence  smell  and 
taste  draw  their  nourishment  ("Torat  ha-'Olah," 
i.  7).  The  five  food-offerings  are  another  symbol  of 
the  five  senses  (Lev.  ii.). 

The  quorum  of  ten  (Minyan).  which  is  required 
for  the  holding  of  public  worship,  is.  according  to 
Abraham  ben  Shalom,  a  symbol  of  the  five  internal 
and  the  five  external  senses.  The  former  five  are 
symbolized  also  by  the  five  compartments  of  the 
phylacteries  (Solomon  ibn  Parhon,  "Mahberet  he- 
•Aruk,"  ed.  S.  G.  Stern,  p.  24). 
Bibliography  :  Kaufmann,  Die  Siiiix.  Budapest,  1S99. 

K.  I.  Bii. 

SENTENCE.     See  Judgment. 

SEPHARDIM  (called  also  Spagnioli,  Spani- 
els, or,  mipre  rarely.  Franconians) :  Descendants 
of  the  Jews  who  were  expelled  from  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal and  who  settled  in  southern  France,  Italy, 
North  Africa,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Holland.  Eng- 
land, North  and  South  America.  Germany,  Den 
mark.  Austria,  and  Hungary.  Among  these  set- 
tlers were  many  who  were  the  descendants,  or  heads, 
of  wealthy  families  and  who.  as  Maranos,  had  occu- 
pied prominent  positions  in  the  countries  they  had 


left.  Some  had  Ijeen  state  oflicials,  others  had  held 
positions  of  dignity  within  the  Church ;  many  had 
been  the  heads  of  large  banking-houses  and  mercan- 
tile establishments,  and  some  were  physicians  or 
scholars  who  hail  officiated  as  teachers  in  high 
schools.  The  many  sufferings  which  they  had  en- 
dured for  the  sake  of  their  faith  had  made  them 
more  than  usually  self  con.scious;  they  considered 
themselves  a  superior  class,  the  nobility  of  Jewry, 
and  for  a  long  time  their  coreligionists,  on  whom 
they  looked  down,  regarded  them  as  such. 

This  sense  of  dignity  which  the  Sephardim 
possessed  manifested  itself  in  their  general  deport- 
ment and  in  their  scrupulous  attention  to  dress. 
Even  those  among  them  whose  station  in  life  was 
low,  as,  for  example,  the  carriers  in  Salonica,  or  the 
sellers  of  "  pan  de  Espaiia  "  in  the  streets  of  Smyrna, 
maintained  the  old  Spanish  "grandezza"  in  spite 
of  their  poverty. 

The  Sephardim  never  engaged  in  chaffering  occu- 
pations nor  in  usury,  and  they  did  not  mingle  with 
the  lower  classes.  With  their  social  equals  llR-y 
associated  freely,  without  regard  to  creed,  and  in 
the  presence  of  their  superiors  they  displayed  neither 
shyness  nor  servility.  They  were  received  at  the 
courts  of  sultans,  kings,  and  princes,  and  often  were 
employed  as  ambassadors,  envoys,  or  agents.  The 
number  of  Sephardim  who  have  rendered  important 
services  to  different  countries  is  considerable,  from 
Samuel  Abravanel  (financial  councilor  to  the  viceroj' 
of  Naples)  to  Benjamin  Disraeli.  Among  other  names 
mentioned  are  tho.se  of  Belraonte.  Nasi.  Pacheco,  Pa- 
lache,  Azevedo,  Sasportas,  Costa,  Curiel,  Cansino, 
Schonenberg,  Toledo,  Toledano.  and  Tcixeira. 

The  Sephardim  occupy  the  foremost  place  in  the 
roll  of  Jewish  physicians;  great  as  is  the  number  of 
those  who  have  distinginshed  themselves  as  states- 
men, it  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  the  number  of  those 
who  have  become  celebrate<l  as  physicians  and  have 
won  the  favor  of  rulers  and  princes,  in  both  the 
Christian  and  the  Mohammedan  world.  That  the 
Sephardim  were  selected  for  prominent  jiositions  in 
every  country  in  which  they  settled  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  Spanish  had  become  a  world-language 
through  the  expansion  of  Spain.  From  Tangier  to 
Salonica,  from  Smyrna  to  Belgrade,  and  from  Vienna 
to  Amsterdam  and  Hamburg,  they  preserved  not 
only  the  Sjianish  dignity,  but  the  Spanish  idiom  also ; 
and  they  preserved  the  latter  with  so  much  love  and 
with  so  much  tenacity  that  it  has  remained  surjiri- 
singly  pure  up  to  the  present  day.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  JudiBoSpanish,  or  Ladino,  is  in 
no  wise  as  corrupt  a  language  as  is  the  Juda-o- 
German. 

For  a  long  time  the  Sephardim  took  active  part 
in  Spanish  literature;  they  wrote  in  prose  and  in 
rime,  and  were  the  authors  of  theological,  philo- 
sojihical,  belletristic.  pedagogic,  and  mathematical 
works.  The  rabbis,  who,  in  common  with  all  the 
Sephardim,  laid  great  stress  on  a  pure  and  euphoni- 
ous pronunciation  of  Hebrew,  delivered  their  ser- 
mons in  Spani.sli  or  in  Portuguese;  several  of  these 
sermons  appeared  in  print.  Their  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, togetlier  with  the  fact  that  they  associated 
freely  with  the  outer  world,  led  the  Sephardim  to 
establish  new  educational  systems  wherever  they 
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settled;  tlit-y  founded  schools  in  which  the  Spanish 
language  was  the  medium  of  iustrucliou. 

In  Amsterdam,  where  they  were  especially  i)rom- 
inent  in  the  seventeenth  century  on  account  of  their 
uunihcr,  wealth,  education,  and  inlluence,  they  es- 
tablished poetical  academies  after  Spanish  models; 
two  of  these  were  the  Acadeniia  de  los  Sitibundos 
and  the  Academia  deli'S  Floridos.  In  the  S;uno  city 
also  they  organized  the  lirst  Jewish  educational  in- 
stitution, with  graduated  classes  in  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  Talmudic  studies,  instruction  was  given  in  the 
Hebrew  language.  The  Sephardim  have  preserved 
the  romances  and  the  ancient  melodies  and  songs  of 
Spain,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  old  Spanish 
proverbs.  A  number  of  children's  plays,  as,  for 
example,  "El  Castillo,"  are  still  popular  among 
them,  and  they  still  manifest  a  fondness  for  the 
dishes  peculiar  to  Spain,  such  as  the  "  pastel,"  or 
"pastelico,"  a  sort  of  meat-pie,  and  the  "pan  de 
Espana."  or  "pan  de  Leon."  At  their  festivals  they 
follow  the  Spanish  custom  of  distributing  "dulces," 
or  "dolces,"  a  confection  wrapped  in  paper  bearing 
a  picture  of  the  "  magen  Dawid." 

Although  the  Sephardim  live  as  loyal  citizens  in 
the  various  countries  of  their  adoption,  among  them- 
selves they  still  mainly  employ  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, and  in  their  correspondence  they  use  the 
Spaidsh  cursive  script.  They  bear  exclusively 
Spanish  given  names,  as  Aleqria,  Angel,  Angela, 
Amado,  Amada,  Bienveuida,  Blanco,  Cara,  Cimfa, 
Comprado,  Consuela,  Dolza,  Esperanza,  Estimada, 
Estrella,  Fermosa,  Gracia,  Luna,  Nina,  Palomba, 
Preciosa,  Sol,  Ventura,  and  Zafiro;  and  such  Spanish 
surnames  as  Belmonte,  Bcnvenistc,  Bueno,  Cal- 
deron,  Campos,  Cardoso,  Castro,  Curiel,  Delgado, 
Ponseca,  Cordova.  Leon,  Lima,  Mercado,  Slonzon, 
Hocamora,  Pacheco.  Pardo,  Pereira,  Pinto,  Prado, 
■Sousa,  Suasso,  Toledano,  Tarragona,  Valencia,  and 
2a  porta. 

Although  the  Sephardim  lived  on  peaceful  terms 
•with  other  Jews,  they  rarely  intermarried  with 
them;  neither  did  they  unite  with  them  in  forming 
congregations,  but  adhered  to  their  own  ritual,  which 
differed  widely  from  the  Ashkenazic.  Wherever 
the  Sephardic  Jews  settled  they  grouped  themselves 
according  to  the  country  or  district  from  which  they 
had  come,  and  organized  separate  communities  with 
legally  enacted  statutes.  In  Constantinople  and  Sa- 
lonica,  for  example,  there  were  not  only  Castilian, 
Aragonian,  Catalonian,  and  Portuguese  congrega- 
tions, but  also  Toledo,  Cordova,  Evora,  and  Lisbon 
congregations. 

Great  a\itliority  was  given  to  the  president  of  each 
congregation.  He  and  the  rabbinate  of  his  congre- 
gation formed  the  "ma'amad,"  without  whose  ap- 
probation (often  worded  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or 
Italian)  no  book  of  religious  content  might  be  pub- 
lished. The  president  not  only  bad  the  power  to 
make  authoritative  resolutions  with  regard  to  con- 
gregational alTairs  and  to  decide  communal  ques- 
tions, but  he  had  also  the  right  to  observe  the  relig- 
ious conduct  of  the  individual  and  to  punish  any 
one  suspected  of  jieresy  or  of  trespassing  against 
the  laws.  He  often  proceeded  with  great  zeal  and 
with  inquisitorial  severity,  as  in  the  cases  of  Uriel 
Acosta  and  Spinoza  at  Amsterdam. 


The  Sephardim,  who  speak  a  purer  Hebrew  than  do 
the  Ashkenazim,  do  not  attribute  great  value  to  the 
"hazzaiiut,"  and  their  form  of  cantillation  is  simpler 
than  that  of  other  Jews.  The  main  point  in  which 
they  differ  from  the  Ashkenazim  is,  however,  their  lit- 
urgy. The  Sephardic  liturgy  originated  in  part  with 
theGeonim;  it  is  more  natural  and  elevating  than 
the  Ashkenazic,  and  also  less  burdened  with  "  piy- 
yutim."  The  Sejjhardim  admit  into  their  liturgy 
only  the  piyyutim  of  Spanish  poets,  which  arc 
characterized  by  Hapoport  as  "mediators  between 
the  sold  and  its  Creator,"  while  the  Ashkenazic  pi}'- 
vutim  are  "mediators  between  the  nation  and  its 
Goil." 

The  Sephardic  ritual  with  its  many  variations,  as 
instanced  in  theCasiilian,  Aragonian,  Catalonian. and 
Provenf;al  rituals,  has  been  very  widely  adopted. 
The  number  of  Sepluudic  rabbis  is  great,  and  many 
of  them  enjoyed  reputations  as  authorities.  There 
are  several  among  them  who  have  published  valu- 
able works,  as  well  as  collections  of  legal  opinions 
and  decisions  which  are  highly  esteemed  by  all  Jews. 
The  Cabala  found  many  supporters,  including  sev- 
eral rabbis,  among  the  Sephardim,  who  as  a  rule  are 
imaginativeandsuperstitious.  Shabbetliai  Zebi  like- 
wise found  among  theiu  his  most  faithful  adherents. 
In  modern  times  the  Sephardim  have  lost  more  or 
less  of  the  authority  which  for  .several  centuries 
they  exercised  over  other  Jews.  As  to  number,  they 
are  still  important  in  Constantinople,  Salonica,  Adri- 
anople,  Smyrna,  Damascus,  Nicopolis,  and  Cairo; 
also  in  Amsterdam,  and  in  different  communities  in 
Servia  and  Bulgaria.  The  total  nutnber  of  Spanish- 
speaking  Sephardim  is  about  half  a  million.  See 
Liturgy;  M.\k.\xo;  Si'ain. 

Bibliography  :  .\iigcl  rulido.  Lus  I^rnrlitni'  Espniiolci  y  rl 
Ittivma  Ca:<tcH'iw>,  Madrid,  littW:  Istdciro  (ie  Hoyos  y  de  la 
Torre,  Los  Jmfins  Esi>iiu<>tc:i,  in  liolrtin  tU-  la  Benl  Acade- 
mia tie  la  llitititria,  .\lv.  211.5  ct  sfr/.;  Kayserllng.  BihL  Esp.- 
I'lti-t.-Juft.  pp.  10  et  ."t'v.:  idem.  Spauh^n  unit  die  Jnden^  in 
All(i.  Zeil.  dr.i  Jud.  Ixvlil.  til.")  it  .«r</..  Ixix.  79  et  seq.;  Zunz, 
ii(7  HS,  pp.  ;?8  ff  seq.:  Jnst.  Ge^h .  de:<  J udentlnnntt  uud  Seiner 
Sekten,  ill.  liK  et  «•((..  2U7.  236:  (iratz.  Ursrh.  ix.  U  et  scqy, 
M.  (iaster.  L«Yirf.s  from  the  Hintnru  I'f  the  Sifardim  in 
Enoland,  in  Jeu\  Chron.  May  31  aud  Juiie  21.  1901. 
s.  M.  K. 

SEPPHORIS  (Greek,  2fir^up/f;  Hebrew,  |niDV. 
'"I1S3V;  lit.  "bird"):  City  in  Palestine  which  derived 
ils  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  perched  like  a 
bird  on  a  high  mountain.  It  is  first  mentioned  by 
.losephus,  who  records  ("Ant."  xiii.  12,  S  5)  that 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  vainly  endeavored  to  conquer  it 
in  the  early  [lart  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  Janna'us. 
When  the  country  was  redivided  by  the  Romans 
under  Gabinius  (57-5.5  B.C.),  one  of  the  five  sanhe- 
drins  was  assigned  to  Seppboris  (Joscphus,  t.c. 
xiv.  5,  g  4;  idoii.  "  B.  J."  i.  8,  §  .5);  so  that  it  must 
then  have  been  the  most  important  city  of  Galilee. 
Subsequently  it  sided  with  King  Antigonus;  but  it 
soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  rival  Herod  ("Ant." 
xiv.  15.  %  4:  "B.  J."  i.  16.  §  2).  During  the  tur- 
moil which  followed  the  death  of  Herod,  the  city  , 
cvidentlj'  supported  the  .Jewish  nationalists;  for 
Varus  was  obliged  to  send  against  it  a  detachment 
of  Roman  soldiers,  who  burned  it  and  sold  its  in- 
habitants into  slavery  ("Ant."  xvii.  10,  §  9;  "B.  J." 
ii.  5,  §  1). 

Seppboris  then  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  its 
history  ;  for  the  influence  of  the  Greek  element  of  the 
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city  increased  while  that  of  the  Jewish  population  de- 
clined, since  the  place  now  had  Hellenic  inslitutions 
and  was  friendly  to  the  Hotnans.  Herod  Antipas, 
like  all  his  dynasty,  was  a  founder  of  cities,  and  re- 
built Sepphoris,  which  he  transformed  into  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  towns  of  Galilee,  also  granting 
it  an  autonomy  which  seems  to  have  resembled  that 
given  the  Greek  cities  of  the  Decapolis  ("Ant." 
xviii.  2,  s  !)■  Its  coins,  on  which  the  inhabitants 
call  themselves  ^cir<jiuprfvoi,  date  probably  from  this 
period.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Feli.v,  however, 
that  Sepphoris  rose  to  the  rank  of  capital  of  Galilee 

(Josephus,  "Vita,"S  9)  a"d   became 

Capital   of  a  rival  of  Tiberias,  which  theretofore 

Galilee.       had    claimed    that   distinction.      The 

younger  Agrippa  removed  the  royal 
treasury  (rpa-e^u)  ani\  the  "archive"  (ap.vf'i.  which 
denotes  probably  the  court  of  justice)  from  Tiberias, 
and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  he  transferred  them  to 
Sepphoris.  Tiberias  subsequently  reassunicd  the 
hegemon}-;  but  under  Agrippa  the  archive  was 
again  taken  to  Sepphoris.  The  Jlishnah  (Kid.  iv.  5) 
accordinglj'  alludes  to  an  "earlier"  archive  at  Sep- 
phoris (njtJ"n  'SHN);  and  noble  Jewish  families 
kept  their  family  records  there  (Schilrer  ["Gesch." 
3d  ed.,  ii.  164],  who  translates  '3li<  by  "govern- 
ment," draws  incorrect  inferences  from  the  pas- 
sage). The  Mishnah,  moreover,  refers  to  the  ancient 
fortress  of  Sepphoris  ('Ar.  ix.  6:  comp.  Tos.  Shab. 
xiii.  9),  probably  meaning  the  one  which  existed 
until  the  time  of  Varus,  when  the  Romans  doubt- 
less built  a  new  acropolis. 

Sepphoris  is  described  sometimes  as  the  largest 
city  of  Galilee  ("  Vita,"  S§  45,  65;  "B.  J."  iii.  2,  g  4), 
and  sometimes  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  largest, 
the  others  being  Tiberias  ("Vita,"  §  65)  and  Ga- 
bara  (ib.  §  25) ;  and  it  was  furthermore  considered 
the  most  strongly  fortified  city  of  the  province  ("B. 
J."  ii.  18,  g  11),  its  citadel  being  especially  men- 
tioned ("Vita,"g  67).  That  this  large  city  sided 
with  the  Romans  was,  therefore,  a  disaster  for  the 
Jews.  The  beginning  of  the  war  proved  advan- 
tageous for  Sepphoris,  for  Cestius  Gallus  entered  it 
peaceably  while  the  neighboring  cities  were  ravaged 

("B.  J."ii.  18,  gll).  But  tbc  Romans 
During  the  were  obliged  to  depart ;  and  theinhab- 
Rebellion.    itants  of  Sepphoris,  fearing  for  their 

city,  had  to  submit  to  the  domination 
of  the  rebellious  Jews.  Josephus,  as  governor  of 
Galilee,  ordered  the  fortification  of  Sepphoris,  among 
other  cities  ("Vita,"  g  37),  entrusting  this  task  to  its 
citizens;  for  heknew  that  they  desired  the  war  ("B. 
J."  ii.  20,  g  6),  although  this  may  have  been  a  mere 
ruse  on  their  part  to  keep  the  Jewish  governor  at  a 
distance.  John  of  Giscala.  however,  endeavored  to 
alienate  the  city  from  Josephus  ("Vita,"  g  2.5).  and 
Sepphoris,  Gabara,  and  Tiberiasactually  became  hos- 
tile to  the  latter  ("  B.  J."ii.  21,  g  7),  although  their  ac- 
tion was  due  not  to  loyalty  to  the  national  cause, 
but  doubtless  to  the  conviction  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Sepphoris  that  J<ihn.  who  was  acting  on  his  own  in- 
itiative, woidd  be  less  dangerous  lothem  than  .lose- 
phus,  who  was  subject  to  the  central  government  at 
Jerusiileni.  Josephus  was  then  obliged  to  storm  the 
city,  which  was  plundered  by  his  troops  despite  his 
efforts  to  restrain  them  ("  Vita,"  §  67).     Sepphoris 


was  soon  to  be  relieved,  however,  from  the  horrors  of 
war.  CesliusGallussent  agarrison  thither;and  when 
Jo.sephus  again  entered  the  place,  he  was  repulsed 
(ih.  g  71 ;  comp.  §  15).  The  inhabitants,  moreover, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  aid  they  had  received, 
also  requested  Vespasian  to  send  them  a  Roman  de- 
tachment for  their  protection,  which  they  received 
in  due  time  (il>.  g  74;  "B.  J."  iii.  4,  g  1). 

There  are  two  other  important  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city.  From  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius 
it  was  called  "  Uiociesarea  "  on  its  coins.  This  change 
of  name  implies  that  the  city  had  become  Hellen- 
ized :  and  since  there  must  have  been  some  cause  for 
this,  it  has  been  assumed  by  Schlatter  ("Zur  Topo- 
graphic und  Ge-sch.  PalSstinas,"  p.  164)  that  Sep- 
phoris was  involved  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Jews 
during  the  reign  of  Antoninus.  The  city  must  have 
taken  part  in  still  another  insurrection;  for  it  was 
destroyed  by  Gallus  (Sozomen,  "Hist.  Eccl."  iv.  10; 
see,  also,  Pathiciis).  The  importance  of  the  city 
was  now  at  au  end;  the  name  "  Diocicsarea,"  fre- 
quently found  also  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
of  the  earlier  centuries,  disappeared ;  and  the  old 
native  name  was  restored. 

Sepphoris  is  frequentlj-  mentioned  in  rabbinical 
works,  and  is  identified,  although  no  attempt  is  made 
to  prove  the  identification,  with  Kitron  (Judges  i. 
30;  Meg.  6a),  the  name  msv  being  derived,  as  stated 
above,  from  the  fact  that  the  city  was 
In  Babbin-  perched  like  a  bird  on  a  mountain, 
ical  although,  according  to  another  pas- 

Literature,  sage,  it  was  situated  on  several  hills 
(Pesik.  R.  8).  IX.  Jose,  writing  in  the 
second  century,  refers  to  it,  in  the  florid  style  of  the 
Talmud,  as  follows;  "  I  saw  Sepphoris  in  its  time  of 
prosperity;  and  it  contained  180,000  booths  of  sell- 
ers of  spices"  (B.  B.  75b).  The  catastrophe  which 
R.  .lose  implies  had  since  that  time  overtaken  the 
city  was  probably  one  which  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Situated  on  a  high  moun- 
tjiin,  Sepphoris  was  said  to  have  a  cold  climate,  so 
that  its  inhabitants  were  predisposed  to  catarrh  ( Yer. 
Slial).  14c);  yet  Judah  I.,  the  patriarch,  lived  there 
for  seventeen  years  (Yer.  Kil.  32b;  Gen.  R.  xcvi.), 
and  made  it.  in  acertain  sense,  the  center  of  Judaism. 
According  to  tradition,  he  was  buried  at  Sepphoris, 
although  his  tomb  is  really  in  Beth-she'arim  (Ket. 
103b),  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  his  tomb  was  thought  to  be  in  a  certain  cave 
which  was  closed  by  a  stone  door  (Estori  Farhi, 
"  Kaftor  wa-Fcrah."  xi.,  in  Luncz,  "Jerusalem,"  i. 
99).  Several  other  rabbis,  besides  the  patriarch, 
lived  at  Sepphoris  in  the  Talmudic  period  (see 
Frankel,  "  Jlebo,"  pp.  .3-4). 

A  special  form  of  the  Roman  coin  "tressis,"  which 
was  probably  minted  there,  is  a  proof  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  city  as  a  commercial  center  (Tos. 
Ma'as.  Sh.  iv.  3);  and  the  upper  anil  the  lower  mar- 
ket are  expressly  mentioned  (Er.  .54b).  In  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  place  as  an  emporium,  many 
foreign  Jews  settled  there;  so  that  allusions  both  to 
the  synagogue  of  the  people  of  Guphna  (Yer.  Naz. 
56a)  and  to  a  synagogue  of  the  Babylonians  at  Sep- 
phoris are  met  with  (Yer.  Sanh.  28a;  comp.  Yer. 
So^ah  22a).  Millers  of  Sepphoris  who  did  not  work 
on  the  semiholy  days  are  mentioned  in  "approving 
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terms  (Yer.  Pes.  30il);  ami  a  tailor  named  Justvis 
was  once  governor  of  the  place  (Relaud,  •'Pains- 
lina,"  ii.  1001).  Jose|)li  h.  Siniai.  a  pious  anil  prom- 
inent man,  who  lived  in  oldcMi  limes  iit  Sihin  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Sepphoris,  is  .said  to  have 
been  "  the  governor  of  the  king,"  this  term  proba- 
bly denoting  some  prince  of  the  house  of  llerod 
("epitroiios"  perhaps  =  "procurator  ";  Shab.  121a; 
Tos.  Slmb.  xiii.  9). 

Despite  the  fact  that  Sepphoris  was  the  seat  of 
pronnnentTalmudic  scholarsand  of  great  academies, 
and  thus  c)weil  its  importance  in  later  times  to  the 
Rabbis,  its  inhabitants  were  by  no  means  friendly 
to  them.  Although  the  people  showed  their  sym- 
pathy on  the  death  of  H.  Judah  I.  (Yer.  Ket.  'ii'ih; 
Bab.  Ket.  103b),  and  althougli  the  city  had  a  school 
<if  its  own,  which  was  termed  simply  the  "Sep- 
phorian  "  (Yer.  Shab.  7a;  Yer.  M.  K.  83d),  neverthe- 
less the  people  were  likened  to  "desert,  obscurity, 
and  darkness"  (Yer.  Hag.  77a);  and  it  was  said 
of  them;  "The  people  of  Sepphoris  have  a  hard 
heart:  they  hear  the  words  of  the  Law;  but  they 
do  not  bow  down  before  it"  (Yer.  Ta'an.  CCc).  R. 
Hama  b.  Hanina  was  even  refused  ordination  as  a 
teacher  solely  because  he  was  a  native  of  the  place 
(Yer.  Ta'an. "68a). 

The  exact  site  of  this  important  city  may  be  de- 
termined thnnigh  several  references.  A  series  of 
caves  and  military  outposts  extended  from  Tiberias 
to  Sepphoris  (Yer.  'Er.  22b);  and  it  was  situated  in 
upper  Galilee  (Tos.  Pe'ah  iv.  10;  Ket.  67b).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Talmudic  references,  the  city  lay 
eighteen  Roman  miles  from  Til)erias; 
Exact  Site,  but,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, only  ten,  thus  being  west  of  Mt. 
Tabor;  still  another  passage  of  the  Talmud  locates 
it  half-way  between  Kefar  'Utni  and  Kefar  Hanan- 
yah  (Bek.  55a).  All  these  data  justify  an  identi- 
fication with  the  modern  Salluriyah,  a  village  north- 
west of  Nazareth. 

The  fact  that  Benjatnin  of  Tudela  refers  to  the 
city,  but  says  nothing  of  any  Jews  there,  shows  that 
Sepphoris  had  no  Jewish  population  in  the  twelfth 
century,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  Crusa<les. 
R.  Moses  Israel,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  refers  to  its  Jewish  conunu- 
nity  ;  but  no  Jews  now  (1905 )  live  in  the  city  (Griln- 
hut,  "Benjamin  von  Tudela,"  ii.  15,  Jerusalem, 
1903). 

BIBLIOURAPHY:  Rohinson,  Rt'tictirclicx,  lii.  4-Wl :  St^pp.  Jr?'««rt- 
letn  unii  (tfis  Hi'iUuc  Lanil,  Ii.  9H ;  Boettper,  TatHnjraifltisvh- 
Hi!*toriifch€s  Lfxiciin  zu  tlcn  Sehrifli  n  <hs  Flitrins  Jin*c- 
plum,  p.  2iH:  Neutmuer,  W.  T.  pp.  1!)1-11I5;  Haiiilniri,'er,  It. 
B.  T.  Ii.  111.');  Buhl.  Oamraphie  von  ['(ilflsliiia.  p.  ?,'(l; 
ScbOrer,  Gesch.  'M  ed.,  U.  IffiMBT;  Luncz,  Haincammcr,  i. 
2S3-360. 
(■.  S.  Kn. 

SEPTUAGINT.    See  Bible  Tkanslations. 

SEPULVEDA  :  City  in  the  bishopric  of  Sego- 
via. Spain,  inhabited  by  Jews  as  early  as  the  elev- 
enth century.  Its  old  laws  contained  a  paragraph 
(No.  71)  to  the  effect  that  if  a  Jew  had  intercourse 
with  a  Christian  woman,  he  shotdd  be  condeniueil 
to  be  garroted  and  she  to  be  burned,  and  that,  in  case 
the  man  denied  his  guilt,  yet  was  convicted  on  the 
testimony  of  two  Christians  and  one  Jew,  the  sen- 
tence should  be  carried  out.     The  aljama  of  Sepul- 


vcda,  which  was  not  large,  although  the  taxes 
amounted  in  1290  to  5,046  maravedis.  is  tiest  known 
on  account  of  a  martyrdom  suffered  by  its  mem- 
bers. In  Holy  Week,  1468,  the  report  was  spread 
by  their  enemies  that,  on  the  advice  of  their  labbi, 
Solomon  I'icho,  the  Jews  had  tortured  and  cruci- 
fied a  Christian  child.  Thereupon  Juan  Arias 
Davila,  Bishop  of  Segovia,  son  of  the  baptized  Jew 
Diego  Arias  D.vvii..\,  caused  eighteen  of  the  alleged 
ringleaders  to  be  taken  to  Segovia,  some  of  whom 
were  condemned  to  the  stake  and  others  to  the  gal- 
lows. The  excited  populace,  which  thought  the 
fanatical  bishop  had  jiroceeded  too  mildly,  attacked 
the  rwnaining  Jews  and  killed  most  of  them,  only  a 
few  tiuding  refuge  in  Hight. 

BiBLiofiRAPMY:  Colmemires,  IliHtnrin  ilc  .Sei/orjrt,  cli.  xxxill. 
(fur  till'  ynar  14fiS);  Zainitu,  I'li/io^iii,  ed.  Filipowskl,  p.  Sit* 
(gives  SaturdHV,  the  2('itli  of  Siwoh  =  June  l.'i,  1471,  iis  the  day 
of  the  execution);  ISios,  Hist.  i.  181,  ill.  Itili;  IJriitz,  (/isvli. 

viii. ;;;!». 

.1.  iM.  K. 

SEftUIRA,  ISAAC  HENRIftTJE :  English 
physician;  born  at  Lisbon  1738;  died  in  London 
Nov.,  1816.  He  came  of  a  medical  family,  his 
grandfather,  father,  and  two  tnnles  having  all  been 
physicians.  He  was  instructed  in  general  literature 
and  philosophy  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  a 
body  of  learned  men  then  highly  jiopular  in  Portu- 
gal. Having  chosen  medicine  as  his  iirofession,  he 
was  sent  to  the  University  of  Bordeaux,  Fiance, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  then  removed 
to  Leydeu,  and,  completing  the  three  years'  residence 
which  th(^  statutes  of  the  university  required,  re- 
ceived his  M.D.  degree  Aug.  31,  1758.  Eventually 
he  settled  in  London,  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  (March  25,  1771), 
and  was  introduced  into  practise  by  his  uncle.  Dr. 
lie  la  Cour,  who  soon  after  withdrew  to  Bath. 

Sequira  gained  a  high  reputation  among  his  coun- 
ti-}'ineu  resident  in  England.  He  held  the  honorary 
appointment  of  phj'siciau  extraordinary  to  the 
Princ*  Regent  of  Portugal,  and  was  physician  to 
the  Portuguese  embassy  at  the  (Jourt  of  St.  James. 
He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  the  oldest  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians. 

BiBi.ioiiRAPiiT:  Carmoly,  Lis  Mnlcciiis  Jiii/ii;  Muiik,  Itnlldf 
Hiiual  OfUeuc  of  Phusicians  nf  L<md<ttt. 
.1.  G.  L. 

SERAH  :  Daughter  of  Aslier,  son  of  Jacob.  She 
is  counted  among  the  seventy  members  of  the  patri- 
arch's family  who  emigrated  from  Canaan  to  Egypt 
(Gen.  xlvi.  17),  and  her  name  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  census  taken  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness 
(Num.  xxvi.  46).  She  is  mentioned  also  among 
the  descendants  of  Aslier  in  I  Chron.  vii.  30.  The 
fact  of  her  being  the  only  one  of  her  sex  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  genealogical  lists  .seemed  to  the 
Kabbis  to  indicate  that  there  was  something  ex- 
tiaordinary  in  connection  with  her  history;  and  she 
became  the  heroine  of  several  legends.  According 
to  one  of  these,  she  was  not  Asher's  daughter, 
but  his  stepdaughter.  She  was  three  years  old 
when  Asher  married  her  mother,  and  she  was 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  Jacob,  whose  affection 
she  won  by  her  remarkable  piety  and  virtue  ("Mid- 
rash  Abot,"  p.  45).     She  was  the  first  person  to  tell 
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Jacob  tliat  liis  son  Joseph  wus  still  living;  and  for 
this  reason  the  patriarch  blessed  her  with  eternal  life 
(i/j).  Moses  addressed  himself  to  Serah  when  he 
wished  to  learn  where  the  remains  of  Joseph  were 
to  be  buried  (Sotah  13a;  Dent.  K.  xi.).  According 
to  the  Midrush  (Eccl.  K.  vii.  11),  Serah  was  "the 
wise  woman"  who  caused  the  death  of  Sheba  ben 
Bicliri  (II  Sam.  xx.).  In  reference  to  the  grave  of 
Serah  bat  Ashcr  and  the  synagogue  named  in  her 
honor  at  Ispahan,  see  Jew.  Encyc.  vi.  660. 

w.  li.  I.  Br. 

SERAIAH  (nntr)-— 1-  A.  scribe,  and  one  of 
the  oliicials  under  Daviil  (II  Sam.  viii.  17;  conip. 
XX.  2.5,  where  he  appears  under  the  name  Sheva). 
In  I  Kings  iv.  3  his  sons,  Elihoreph  and  Aliiah,  oc- 
cupy tlie  position  of  their  father  (here  called  Shi- 
sha),  this  implying  that  Seraiah  had  died  before 
Solomon's  accession.  In  I  Cliron.  xviii.  16  he  is 
called  Shavslia.  A  comparison  of  these  four 
forms  justilies  the  conclusion  that  his  real  family 
name  was  Shavsha  or  Sliisha  (comp.  Klostermann, 
"Die  Bilcher  Samuelis  und  der  Kijnige,"  in  "Kurz- 
gefasster  Kommentar  zu  den  Heiligen  Schriften  "  ; 
Tlienius,  "Die  Biicher  Samuelis,"  in  "  Kurzgefasstes 
Exegetisches  Handbuch  "). 

2.  Chief  priest  during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah, 
mentioned  witli  Zcphaniah,  the  second  priest;  both 
were  executed,  witli  others  of  rank,  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar at  Kiblah  (II  Kings  xxv.  18,  21 ;  Jcr.  Hi.  24- 
27).  Seraiah  was  the  son  of  Azariah  (I  Chron.  vi. 
14).  and  the  father  of  Ezra  the  Scribe  (Ezra  vii.  1). 

3.  Tlie  son  of  Tanhumeth  the  Netophuthite,  and 
one  of  tlie  heroic  band  that  saved  themselves  from 
the  fury  of  Nebuchadnezzar  when  he  stormed  Jeru- 
salem. They  repaired  to  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Ahi- 
kam,  but  killed  him  on  account  of  his  allegiance  to 
the  Chaldeans  (II  Kings  xxv.  25).  In  the  parallel 
liassage,  Jer.  xl.  8,  the  sons  of  Ephai  the  Netopha- 
thite  are  mentioned  in  addition  to  Seraiah. 

4.  Sou  of  Kenaz,  and  younger  brother  of  0th- 
niel,  and  father  of  Joab,  the  chief  of  Ge-harashim  (I 
Chron.  iv.  13,  14,  K.  V.). 

5.  Grandfather  of  Jehu,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (I 
Chron.  iv.  3.5). 

6.  Priest,  third  in  the  list  of  those  who  returned 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  with  Zernbbabel  (Ezra 
ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7  [here  called  Azariah],  xii.  1),  and 
third  also  in  the  record  of  those  who  sealed  the 
covenant  binding  all  Jews  not  to  take  foreign  wives 
(Neh.  x.  2).  As  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  and  conse- 
quently a  direct  descendant  of  the  priestly  family, 
he  became  governor  of  the  Temple  when  it  was  re- 
built (Neh.  xi.  11).  He  is  mentioned  (under  the  name 
Azariah)  also  in  I  Chron.  ix.  11. 

7.  Son  of  Azriel,  one  of  those  whom  Jehoiakim 
commanded  to  imprison  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  the 
son  of  Neriah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

8.  The  s<Mi  of  Neriah,  who  went  into  banishment 
with  Zedekiah.  lie  bore  the  name  also  of  Sar  Jlenu- 
hah(=" prince  of  repose";  com]),  the  conmien- 
taries  of  Dillmann  and  Nowack,  (ci  ^'r.).  The  Tar 
gum  renders  "Sar  Jlenuhah"  by  "  Hab  Takrubta" 
(=  "  prince  of  battle  "),  and  the  Sepluagint  by  npx^v 
Aupuv  (  =  •' prince  of  gifts"  [reading  "Miidiali"  for 
"Menidiah"]).  At  the  request  of  Jeremiah  he  car- 
ried with  liim  in  his  exile  tlie  passages  containing 


the  prophet's  warning  of  tlie  fall  of  Babylon,  writ- 
ten in  a  book  which  he  was  bidden  to  bind  to  a  stone 
and  cast  into  the  Euphrates,  to  symbolize  the  fall  of 
Babylon  (Jer.  li.  59-64'. 

K.  o.  II.  S.  O. 

SEBAPHIM  (D'SIC):  Class  of  heavenly  be- 
ings, mentioned  only  once  in  the  Old  Testament,  ia 
a  vision  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  (vi.  2  et  ser/.).  Lsaiah 
.saw  several  seraphim,  their  exact  number  not  being- 
given,  standing  before  the  throne  of 
Vision  of  i'nwii.  They  were  winged  beings, 
Isaiah.  each  having  six  wings — two  covering 
their  faces,  two  covering  their  feet, 
and  two  for  Hying.  The  seraphim  cry  continually 
to  each  other,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  tlie  Lord  of 
hosts:  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory  "  (vi.  3). 
The  "foundations  of  the  thresholds  "  (R.  V.)  of  the 
Temple  were  moved  by  the  sound  of  their  voices. 
One  of  the  seraphim  tiew  to  Isaiah  with  a  live  coal 
in  his  hand,  which  he  had  taken  with  the  tongs  from 
off  the  altar,  and  with  which  he  touched  the  lips  of 
the  prophet  to  purge  him  from  sin.  Isaiah  gives  no 
further  description  of  the  form  and  appearance  of 
the  seraphim ;  he  apparently  assumes  that  his  read- 
ers are  acquainted  with  them.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
be  concluded  from  the  description  that  the  seraphim 
were  conceived  as  having  human  faces,  human 
hands,  and  human  voices.  However,  one  should 
not  too  hastily  conclude  that  the  seraphim  were 
winged  human  forms.  At  least  this  was  not  the 
original  conception,  although  later  Judaism  pictured 
them  so.  The  seraphim  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (xx.  7,  Ixi.  10,  Ixxi.  7),  wliere 
they  are  designated  as  fipoKovef:  ("serpents"),  and  are 
always  mentioned,  in  conjunction  with  the  cheru- 
bim, as  the  heavenly  creatures  standing  nearest  to 
God.  In  Rev.  iv.  6-8  four  animals  are  pictured  as 
standing  near  the  throne  of  God ;  each  has  six 
wings,  and,  as  in  Isaiah,  they  sing  the  "Trisagion." 
The  pas.sages  cited  furnish  conclusive  evidence 
against  the  idea,  popular  for  a  time,  that  the  sera- 
phim belong  to  the  same  category  as  angels.  They 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Meaning.  "  messengers  of  God  "  ;  in  the  Jewish 
conception  the  two  have  always  been 
distinguished.  Dan.  x.  13,  the  Book  of  Tobit,  and 
other  sources,  afford  information  concerning  a  series 
of  "chief"  angels,  but  allusions  to  the  seraphim  are 
entirely  lacking,  and  an  etymological  connection  of 
the  name  "seraf"  with  the  Arabic  "sharif"  (to  be 
exalted  or  distinguished)  is  equally  valueless. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  striking  similarity  be- 
tween the  seraphim  and  cherubim.  Both  are  winged 
creatures,  half  human,  half  animal;  both  stand  near 
the  throne  of  God,  and  appear  as  its  guardians;  and, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  they  are  always  men- 
tioned together  in  the  Book  of  Enoch.  This,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  proves  that  the  origin  of  the  two 
was  the  same;  it  only  shows  that  in  later  Jewish 
conception,  as  well  as  in  the  conception  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  Isaiah,  these  two  classes  of  heavenly 
beings'were  closely  related. 

Some  authorities  hold  that  the  seraphim  had  their 
origin  in  the  Egyptian  "seref,"  a  composite,  winged 
creature,  lialf  lion  and  half  eagle,  which  guarded 
graves,  carried  dead  kings  up  to  heaven,  and  trans- 
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niiltwl  pniycis  lliitlier.  Tin'  form  ami  otlice  of  the 
scref,  Iiowevcr,  siigg<st  nitlar  the  Jewish  chtiu- 
bim. 

According  to  other  investigators,  tlie  conception 

was  of  Babylonian  origin.     Fricdrich  Delitzsch  and 

Hoinnul  associate  the  seraphim  with  the  Assyrian 

•'sliarrapu,"  a  name  wliieh.  in  Canaan. 

Babylo-  clcsignaled  tlie  I5al)yh>nian  lire-god 
nian         Nergal.     The  seraphim,  lluii,   would 

Origin.  he  the  llames  in  wliieh  this  god  mani- 
fested himself.  An  argument  against 
this  theory  is  that  until  now  no  one  has  heen  able  to 
show  that  the  word  "seraph"  was  ever  used  as  a 
name  of  a  god.  According  to  a  third  and  more 
probable  theory,  the  seraphim  originally  were  ser- 
pents, as  the  name  imjiiies.  Among  many  peoples 
of  anti(iuity  serpents  played  an  important  part  in 
myth  and  folk-lore.  For  instance,  there  wereTiamat 
in  the  Babyloidan  legend  of  the  Creation,  and  the 
Uneiis  serpent  in  Egypt.  Consenuently,  since  the 
Jews  shared  the  superstitious  ideas  of  surrounding 
nations  in  other  respects,  it  should  not  be  a  matter 
of  wonder  if  they  adopted  this  notion  as  well.  That 
the  serpent  lilted  a  special  role  among  them  as 
a  demoniacal  being  may  be  seen  from  the  story  of 
Adam's  fall  (Gen.  iii.).  In  this  connection  the 
names  "  Dragon  Spring  "  and  "  Serpent  Pool  "  (places 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem)  are  worthy  of  being 
noted.  A  brazen  serpent  brings  relief  from  the 
effects  of  the  bite  of  the  fiery  serpents  (Num.  .\xi.  9 
et  *fiy.)  which  Yiiwii  sent  among  his  disobedient  peo- 
ple in  the  wilderness.  Isaiah  (xiv.  29,  .\.\.\.  6)  speaks 
of  fiery,  flying  serpents  and  dragons;  and  a  brazen 
serpent,  Nehiishtan,  stood  in  the  Temple  at  Jeru.sa- 
lem,  and  was  an  object  of  worship  until  the  time 
of  Ilezekiali,  who  destroyed  it  as  being  idolatrous 
(II  Kings  xviii,  4  et  acq.).  The  worship  of  Ne- 
hiishtan was  plainly  a  remnant  of  ancient  super- 
stition, and  was  reconciled  with  the  worship  of 
Yiiwii  by  connecting  Nehushtan  with  the  scourge 
of  snakes  in  the  wilderness  and  the  rescue  from  them 
(Num.  xxi.  9  et  seq.).  Therefore  the  theory  seems 
possible,  even  probable,  that  the  seraphim  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  flying  serpents  of  Isaiah  (comp. 
also  II  Esd.  XV,  29).  It  is  only  natural  that  these 
winged  guardians  of  Yiiwii's  throne  were  soon 
ranked  as  higher  beings  and  invested  with  the  hu- 
man form  or  with  some  features  of  the  human 
body ;  and  it  was  because  of  the  very  fact  that  they 
were  adopted  into  the  Yhwh  cult  that  they  were,  in 
process  of  time,  ennobled  and  spiritualized. 

E.  o.  H.  I.  Be. 

SEREBSZCZTZNA  ("silver  tax"):  Land-tax 
imposed  upon  the  iuhabitantsof  Lithuania  and  Rus- 
sia in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  deriving  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  had  to  be  paid  all  in  silver.  Origi- 
nally Russia  had  to  pay  the  "serebszczyzna  "  to  the 
Tatars,  and  later  to  Poland  and  Lithuania.  In  the 
course  of  time  it  became  a  stale  lax  throughout 
Lithuania  and  all  the  provinces  taken  from  the  Rus- 
sians. The  "serebszczyzna  "  is  often  mentioned  in 
documents  concerning  the  Jewish  communities  of 
Lithuania,  mostly  in  cases  where  the  Jews  had  suc- 
cessfully applied  for  exemption  from  it.  This  must 
not,   however,  be  regarded  as  implying  a  special 


privilege  granted  to  them,  but  only  as  an  act  of 
ju.slice,  inasmuch  as  they  paid  their  general  taxes 
annually  in  a  lump  sum  according  to  an  assessment 
fixed  at  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Diet. 

11.  It.  G.  D.  R. 

SERENE  (SERENUS):  Pseudo-Messiah  of 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century;  a  native  of 
Syria.  The  name  is  a  Latin  form  of  'J'ltJ',  which  is 
found  in  a  responsum  of  National  Gaon  ("Slia'are 
Zedek,"  \>.  24a,  b).  Gregorius  bar  Ilebrtcus  ("  Chroni- 
con  Syriaeum,"  ed.  Kirseh  and  Bruus,  p.  123),  how- 
ever, speaking  of  the  same  false  Messiah,  writes  his 
name  {<-|1XD.  which  was  rendered  "Severus"  liy  the 
translators  of  the  chronicle.  Natronai  states  in  liis 
responsum  (I.e.)  that  Serene  represented  himself  as 
the  Messiah,  establishing  certain  religious  observ- 
ances opposed  to  the  rabbinical  law,  abolishing 
prayer,  neglecting  the  laws  of  "terefah,"  not  guard- 
ing tlie  wine  against  "nesek,"  working  on  the 
second  holy  day,  and  abolishing  both  the  ketubah 
and  certain  incest  laws  established  by  the  scribes. 

The  date  of  Serene's  appearance  is  given  by 
Isidor  Pacensis  ("Chronicou,"  in  Florez's  "  Espana 
Sagrada,"  viii.  298)as  103of  the  Ilegira  (e.  720  C.E.), 
which  was  during  the  reign  of  Ya/.id  II.  This 
same  historian  states  that  in  Spain  many  Jews 
abandoned  all  their  property  and  prepared  to  join 
the  suppo.sed  Messiah.  The  latter,  indeed,  owing  to 
his  promise  to  put  the  Jews  in  possession  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and,  perhaps,  owing  to  his  hostility  to- 
ward the  Talmud,  gained  many  adherents.  He  was 
finally  captured  and  taken  before  Yazid  II.,  who 
put  some  questions  to  him  concerning  his  Messianic 
qualities  which  lie  was  unable  to  answer.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  had  any  serious  design 
against  the  calif,  and  that  he  desired  only  to  mock 
the  Jews,  whereupon  he  was  handed  to  the  latter  for 
punishment.  His  adherents,  having  repented  of 
their  credulity,  on  the  advice  of  Natronai  Gaon  were 
received  again  into  their  communities. 

Bibliography  :  Gritz,  Gcscli.  3d  ed.,  v.  152  ft  xeq.,  note  H. 
J.  M.  Sel. 

SERPENT  ;  The  following  terms  are  used  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  denote  serpents  of  one  kind  or 
another:  (1)  "naliash,"  the  generic  and  most  fre- 
quently used  term;  (2)  "  peten "  (asp  or  adder; 
Deut.  xxxii.  33;  Isa.  xi.  8;  et  n^),  perhaps  identical 
with  the  Egyptian  cobra  {Nnja  hnjn),  which  is 
found  in  southern  Palestine,  and  is  frequently  kept 
by  snake-charmers;  (3)  "zefa'  "  (A.  V.  "cockatrice," 
R.  V.  "basilisk,"  LXX.  "asp";  Isa.  xiv.  29);  (4) 
"zif'oni"  (adder,  basilisk,  cockatrice;  I.sa.  xi.  8,  lix. 
.'),  et  al.),  perhaps  the  large  viper  {Duboia  xanl/tina); 
it  is  identified  also,  by  some,  with  the  cat-snake 
(7'urbop/iis  fitlltLc);  {'>)  "ef'eh"  (Arabic,  "af'a"  = 
"viper"),  connected  in  Isa.  xxx.  6  with  Egypt;  (6) 
"shefifon"  (adder;  Gen.  xlix.  17  [R.  V.,  margin,  , 
"  horned  snake  "]),  perhaps  identical  with  the  CVntsla, 
ftanselquistii,  said  to  have  been  the  asp  with  which 
Cleopatra  killed  herself;  (7)  "'akshub"  (Ps.  cxl.  3; 
LXX.  "asp,"  Arabic  version,  "viper,"  A.  and  R. 
V.  "adder  "  ;  Talmud  and  Rashi,  a  kind  of  spider,  or 
tarantula  [comp.  " 'akkabish  "]);  (8)  "  zohale  'afar" 
(Deut.  xxxii.  24;  comp.  Micah  vii.  17,  which  desig- 
nates the  serpent  as  creeping  on  the  earth);    (9) 
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"tannin"  (Ex.  vii.  9  etseq.;  elsewhere,  "dragon," 
"monster");  (10)  "kippoz"  (Isa.  xxxiv.  l."j;  A.  V. 
"great  owl,"  H.  V.  "arrow-snake";  the  connection 
suggests  some  bird);  (11)  "saraf"  and  "naliash 
saraf"  (Num.  xxi.  6;  Dcut.  viii.  15;  the  epithet 
"fiery  "  probably  refers  to  the  burning  sensation  and 
inflammation  caused  by  the  venom  of  the  snake). 

The  idea  of  Hying  serpents  ("saraf  me'ofef  ";  Isa. 
xiv.  :J9,  XXX.  6)  rests,  perhaps,  on  the  confusion  of 
serpents  with  lizarils,  which  is  found  also  in  classical 
writers.  They  belong  to  those  fanciful  creatures 
with  which  folk-lore  peoples  the  desert  regions 
("Pal.  Kxplor.  Fund,  Quarterly  Statement,"  1894, 
p.  30).  For  the  "nahash  barial.i "  and  "nahasU 
'akalaton  "  in  Isa.  xxvii.  1  see  Leviath.\n. 

Serpents  abound  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  in  Egypt, 
the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  and  the  Arabian  desert.  Ac- 
cording to  Tristram,  the  serpent  tribe  is  represented 
in  Palestine  by  eighteen  species,  mostly  belonging 
to  the  genera  AbUibcs  and  Zamanis,  of  the  Colubridie 
family. 

The  qualities  and  habits  attributed  to  the  serpent 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  subtlety  (comp.  Gen.  iii. 
1),  the  disposition  to  lie  concealed  in  holes,  walls, 
and  thickets  (comp.  Amos  v.  19;  Eecl.  x.  8;  Prov. 
XXX.  18-19),  and  the  habit  of  eating  dust  (comp. 
Gen.  iii.  14;  Isa.  Ixv.  2.5),  a  belief  in  which  was 
common  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  art 
of  serpent-charming  is  referred  to  in  Ex.  iv.  3,  vii.  9, 
Jer.  viii.  17,  and  Eccl.  s.  11.  The  ability  to  stiffen 
serpents  into  rods  is  still  possessed  bj'  Oriental  jug- 
glers. 

The  generic  names  for  the  serpent  are  "  nahash  " 

and  X'lin  (Ber.  12b).     Like  fish,  the  snake  has  its 

eyes  in  the  sides  of  its  head  (Xiddah 

In  the        23a) ;  and  it  is  endowed  with  a  keen 

Talmud,  sense  of  hearing  ('Ab.  Zarah  30b).  Its 
back  is  curved,  its  belly  flat  (Ned.  25a). 
Its  mode  of  progression  is  by  slowly  raising  first  the 
head  and  then  gradually  the  rest  of  the  body  (Ber. 
13b).  Serpents  copulate  with  their  bellies  turned 
toward  each  other;  the  period  of  gestation  is  seven 
years,  during  which  intercourse  continues  (Uek. 
8a).  The  serpent  lives  in  empty  cisterns  and  in 
houses,  where  it  has  a  dangerous  enemy  in  the  cat, 
tlie  latter  being  immune  to  its  poison  (Hag.  3a  <■<«/.). 
It  tastes  dust  in  whatever  it  eats:  still  it  is  fond  of 
water,  wine,  milk,  and  melted  suet  (Ter.  viii.  4; 
'Ab.  Zarah  30a,  b;  Shab.  8oa;  Bezah  Tb).  It  is 
driven  off  by  the  smoke  of  the  burning  antler  of  the 
hart  (Yalkut  Shim'oni,  ii.  97e:  comp.  ^Elianus,  "  De 
Natura  Animalium,"  ix.  20;  Pliny,  "Historia  Natu- 
ralis,"  viii.  32,  50).  The  skin  of  the  serpent  was 
made  into  covers  for  the  seats  of  kings  (Yer.  Ned. 
iv. ;  Hal.  3);  and  in  Pirke  H.  El.  xx.  (comp.  Gen. 
K.  xxiv.  6)  it  is  said  that  the  garments  of  Adam  and 
Eve  (Gen.  iii.  21)  were  made  of  the  same  material. 

The  poison  of  the  serpent  forms  a  coherent  mass 

<B.  K.   115b).     It   varies   in   strength   and  weight. 

That  of  a  young  serpent  is  heaviest,  and  falls  to  the 

bottom  when  dropped  into  a  vessel  of 

Their         water;    that  of  an  older  one  remains 

Poison.       suspended   midway;    and   that   of    a 

very  old   one   floats  on   the   surface. 

While  the  .serpent  is  one  of  the  three  creatures  which 

grow  stronger  with  age  (the  other  two  being  the 


fish  and  the  swine),  the  intensity  and  deadliness  of 
its  poison  decreases  with  advancing  age  ('Ab.  Zarah 
Hub).  The  poison  of  the  serpent  is  deadly  ("Ab. 
Zarah  31b).  If  it  is  left  in  the  wound  it  causes  a 
burning  pain,  so  that  one  sentenced  to  die  by  tire 
may  be  bitten  by  a  snake  instead  (Sotali  8b).  Tlie 
poison  spreads  through  the  whole  body,  and  it  is 
therefore  dangerous  to  eat  the  flesh  of  an  animal 
which  was  bitten  by  a  snake  (Ter.  viii.  6),  and  even 
to  wear  sandals  made  from  its  hide  (Hul.  94a,  Rashi). 
If  the  bone  of  a  snake  enters  the  foot  death  may 
result  (Pes.  1121)).  The  snake  alone  of  all  animals 
harms  without  gain  to  itself,  and  is  therefore  com- 
pared to  the  slanderer  (Ta'an.  8a  et  al.).  It  is  also 
revengeful  (Yoma  2;ia).  Still,  it  seldom  attacks  un- 
less provoked  ;  and  it  gives  warning  by  hissing  (Ber. 
33a;  Shab.  12 lb).  The  snakes  of  Palestine  were 
considered  particularly  dangerous  (rt.);  but  it  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  perpetual  miracles  of  .leru- 
salem  that  no  one  there  was  ever  bitten  by  a  snake 
(Ah.  V.  5). 

The  flesh  of  the  snake,  mixed  with  other  things, 
was  considered  the  most  effective  antidote  against 
the  poison  of  the  snake  as  well  as  of  other  animals 
(Shab.  109b).  Other  cures  for  snakebite  are:  pla- 
cing the  bitten  part  into  the  body  of  a  hen  which 
has  been  opened  alive;  applying  to  the  wound  the 
embryo  tiiken  from  the  womb  of  a  sound,  white 
she-ass;  and  putting  crushed  gnats  on  the  wound 
(Yoma  83b:  Shab.  '77b,  109b).  A  snake  cooked  in 
olive-oil  was  considered  a  curative  for  itch  (Shab. 
77b). 

Probably  the  anaconda  is  referred  to  in  Ned.  25a 
et  al.,  where  it  is  related  that  in  the  time  of  Shabur 
a  serpent  devoured  the  straw  of  thirteen  stables. 
The  ringed  snaki^  is  mentioned  under 
Species  or  the  name  of  KJSy  (comp.  Greek  exic, 
Varieties.  f,t"'i"i:  B.  K.  17b  and  parallels)  as 
encircling  the  opening  of  a  cave.  Of 
the  " shetifon  "  it  is  said  that  it  is  the  only  snake 
which  is  solitary  iu  its  habits,  that  its  poison  is  ef- 
fective even  after  its  death,  anil  that  its  strength  is 
mainly  in  its  head  (Gen.  R.  cxi.  2,  cxiii.  3;  comp. 
Yer.  Ter.  45d).  The  period  of  gestation  of  the 
"ef'eh"  is  set  at  seventy  years  (Bek.  8a).  The 
water-snake  ("  'arail  "  or  "  'arod  ")  occurs  in  the 
miraculous  story  of  Hanina  b.  Dos;i  (I.Iul.  127a), 
where  Rashi  explains  it  to  be  the  hybrid  of  the  ser- 
pent and  toad.  The  anger  of  the  wise  is  compared 
to  the  bite  of  the  "saraf"  (Ab.  ii.  10).  The  dragon, 
finally,  has  its  equivalent  in  pp^^.  which,  however, 
in  some  passiiges  seems  to  di'signate  some  kind  of 
worm,  as,  lor  instance,  iu  Ber.  (i2b  and  Git.  57a. 
Another  name  for  the  dragon  is  nns'  (Ket.  49b; 
comp.  Targ.  on  Jer.  x.  9). 

A  bad  wife  is  called  a  snake  in  the  proverb,  "No 
man  can  live  in  the  samebaskct  with  a  snake  "  (Ket. 
72al.  But  the  appearance  of  a  snake  in  a  dream  is 
of  good  omen  (Ber.  57a).  For  the  relation  of  the 
serpent  to  Adam  and  Eve  see  Shab.  146a. 

UiBi.ior.R.\PHV:  Tristram.  .Vati/rnI  HMi>ru  "f  the   liililr.  p. 
■M):  IXKysnhn.  Ztiiilifiii'  de-i  Talniwh,  p.2M:  O.  (iunllier, 
/>!('  lieptilirn  unit  Awphihien  vim  .Sj/ru*fi.  PalH.itina.und 
Cj/pcrji.  Ity*. 
E.  G.  H.  1.    M.    C. 

SEBRAGLIO      DEGLI    EBREI.     See 
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SEBRE.     Seo  Daiimiixe. 

SERVANT.     See  Mastku  and  Sekvant. 

SERVANT  OF  GOD:  Tillc  of  lidiu.r  given  lo 
various pcrsonsorgniiips  i>f  persons;  niunely,  Abm- 
liam,  Isaac,  Jacob  (Dcut.  ix.  37;  conip.  Ps.  cv.  (i, 
42),  Moses  (Oeut.  xxxiv.  5;  Josli.  i.  1 ;  I  Cliron.  vi. 
49;  II  Chron.  xxiv.  9;  Nell.  x.  39;  Dan.  ix.  II).  Joshua 
(JosU.  xxiv.  39;  Ju<lj;es  ii.  8),  David  (Ps.  xviii., 
xxxvi.,  captions),  tlie  Prophets  (Jer.  vii.  35,  xxv. 
4,  and  clsewliere).  Isaiah  (Isa.  xx.  3|,  Job  (Job  i.  8, 
ii.  3,  xlii.  8),  and  even  Nebuchadrezzar  (Jer.  xxv.  9, 
xxvii.  6.  xliii.  10).  In  tlie  second  part  of  Isaiah,  in 
some  |)assages  of  .Jeremiah,  and  in  Ezekiel  tlie  ex- 
pression occurs  with  a  special  signitieance. 

That  devoted  worsliipers  of  the  Deity  were  com- 
monly designated  as  (iod's  servants  is  attested  by 
the  theophorous  personal  names  fretpient  in  all  Sem- 
itic dialects,  and  in  which  one  element 

Semitic       is   some   form    of   the   verb  "  'abad " 

Use  of  {'12]1)  and  the  other  the  name  of  the 
"Servant."  god  (comp.  "'Abd  Allah";  see  Lidz- 
barski,  "Handbuch  der  Nordsemi- 
tischcn  Epigraphik,"  pp.  333  <<  sffy.).  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  Abraliam,  Moses,  Job,  and  Joshua  are 
designated  as  "  the  servants  "  of  Yinvii.  In  the  case 
of  Nebuchadrezzar,  the  meaning  issomewliat  differ- 
ent. By  tlie  prophet  the  Babylonian  king  is  consid- 
ered as  the  instrument  of  God's  plans.  To  explain 
why  the  title  was  conferred  on  him  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  speculate  on  the  possibly  monotheistic  lean- 
ings of  this  monarch.  Nebuchadrezzar  in  Daniel 
and  .ludith  is  the  very  prototype  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  execrated  enemy  of  God.  Nor  is 
the  use  of  the  epithet  in  this  connection  satisfac- 
torily explained  liy  the  theory  advanced  by  Duhm, 
that  Nebuchadrezzar  bore  the  title  because  during  his 
reign  Israel  could  not  very  well  claim  to  be  Yiiwh's 
representative  on  earth.  I'nless  "Abdi"  in  the 
passages  in  Jeremiali  given  above  is  a  scribal  cor- 
ruption— which  most  probably  it  is  not — Nebuchad- 
rezzar is  so  designated  becanse  he  carries  out,  as 
would  a  slave  who  has  no  choice,  the  designs  of 
Yhwh  (comp.  "  Asliur  sliebet  appi,"  Isa.  x.  5). 

But  the  epithet  represents  the  whole  people  or  a 
section  of  Israel  in  the  following  passages;  Ezek. 
xxviii.  35,  xxxvii.  35;  Jer.  xxx.  10,  xlvi.  37;  Isa. 
xli.8;xlii.  Id  et  ser/.  ;\\\u.  10:  xWv.l  et  se<j.,  21 ;  xlv. 
4;  xlviii.  30;  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  "epitheton  or- 
nans"  used  to  honor  and  distinguish  an  individual. 
This  is  patent  from  the  use  of  "Jacob  "  as  a  synon- 
ymous designation  (Ezek.  xxviii.  33,  xxxvii.  35; 
Jer.  xxx.  10;  Isa.  xliv.  1,  xlv.  4,  xlviii.  30).  Israel's 
destiny  and  duty,  rather  than  its  previous  conduct, 
are  indicated  in  this  denomination.  Israel  is  God's 
"chosen  one,"  the  ei|uivalent  of  the  expression 
"servant  of  Yiiwn  "  used  by  these  exilic  prophets 
(Isa.  xliii.  30,  xlv.  4;  comp.  ih.  Ixv.  9, 
Applied  to    15,  33).     "My  chosen  [ones]  "  =  "My 

Israel.  servants"  (Sellin,  "Studien  zur  Ent- 
stehungsgeschichte  der  Ji'idischen  Ge- 
meinde,"  i.  81).  Yiiwii  has  "  called  "  and  "  strength 
ened  "  Israel  (Isa.  xli.  9) ;  therefore  it  is  not  aban- 
doned and  need  not  be  afraid  (ih.  verse  10).  Its 
enemies  shall  be  confounded  {ib.  verses  11,  13). 
Y'hwh  has  called  Israel  by  its  name  {i.e.,  His  "serv- 


ant "  or  "son  ");  therefore  it  belongs  lo  Ilim;  for 
He  has  created  it  and  formed  it  (ih.  xliii.  1,  3). 
Through  Hood  and  tire  it  may  pass  unscathed;  for 
Yinvu  is  with  it.  He  wouUl  exchange  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  Slieba(lhe  richest  countries)  for  Israel. 
God  loves  it;  it  is  precious  in  His  eyes  («'/;.  verses  3 
el  xeq.).  Yiiwu's  spirit  will  be  poured  out  on  its 
seed,  and  His  blessing  on  its  shoots  (ih.  xliv.  3). 
Israel  is,  in  fact,  a  witness  unto  Yu  wii ;  as  He  is  one, 
so  Israel  is  the  one  uni(iue  chosen  people  (ih.  xliv. 
I),  7,  8,  "'Am  'Olam  ").  As  such  a  servant,  predes- 
tined to  be  a  light  for  the  nations,  Israel  is  called 
from  the  womb  (//<.  xlix.  1-6;  but  see  below).  It 
is  for  this  that  Israel  will  return  from  exile  (Jer. 
xxx.  10),  which  was  a  disciplinary  visitation  (ih. 
verse  11).  Israel,  however,  does  not  as  yet  recog- 
nize its  own  opportunity  (Isa.  xl.  3).  Though  Israel 
has  sinned  God  has  not  abandoned  it  (ib.  xlii.  34). 
because  He  has  not  abdicated  (ih.  xlii.  8).  It  is  for 
His  own  sake,  not  for  Israel's,  that  God  has  chosen 
Israel  (ih.  xlviii.  11).  In  another  passage  Israel  is 
tilled  with  doubts  concerning  this  (j'i.  Ixiii.  \hetiicq.\ 
probably  this  isa  non-Isjiian  chapter).  At  all  events, 
as  j'ct  it  is  lilind  and  deaf,  although,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  eyes  and  ears,  it  should  and  might  be  both  an 
observer  and  a  hearer  as  behooves  one  that  is  "me- 
shullam"  and  " 'ebed  Yiiwii"(/A.  xlii.  18-30;  "me- 
shiillam"  =  "one  that  has  completely  given  himself 
over,"  a  synonym  of  "'ebed,"  as  Mohammed's 
religion  is  Islam  and  h(>  "'Abd  Allah,"  xlii.  18-30). 
Hence  the  command  "Bring  forth  the  blind  peo- 
ple that  have  eyes,  and  the  deaf  that  have  ears"  (ib. 
xliii.  8). 

There  are,  however,  four  passages  in  the  Isaian 

compilation  where  perhaps  the  "national"  interpre- 

tatiim  is  not  admissible,  namely,  Isa.  xlii.  1-4,  xlix. 

1-6,  1.  4-9,  lii.  13-liii.  13.     The  descriptions  in  them 

of  the   attitude   and   conduct   of  the 

Special       'ebed  Yiiwii  seem  to  be  idealizations 
Usage  in     of  thecharacterof  an  individual  rather 

Isaiah.  than  of  the  whole  of  Israel.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  Isa.  lii.  13-liii.  13, 
the  exaltation  of  tlie  "  man  of  suffering."  In  this  a 
prophetic  anticipatory  picture  of  the  Messi.\ii  has 
been  recognized  by  both  Jewish  and  Christian  tradi- 
tion. Modern  critics  read  into  it  the  portraits  of 
.leremiah  (so  Biinsen),  Zerubbabel  (Sellin,  ".Serul)- 
babel,"  1898,  and  Kittel,  "  ZurTlieologiedes  Altentes- 
taments."  3ded. :  ".Jesaja  und  <ler  Leidende  Mcssias 
im  A.  T."),  or  Sheshbazar  (Winckler,  "Altorienta- 
lische  Forschungeu,"  ii.  453-453).  Rothstein  (and 
Sellin  at  present)  holds  the  description  to  be  meant 
for  .Tehoiacliiu  (Rothstein,  "Die  Genealogie  des 
Jehojachin");  while  Bertholct  ("Zu  Jesaja  LIII."), 
dividing  the  chapters  into  two  distinct  "songs," 
regards  the  first  (Isa.  lii.  13-15,  liii.  llb-12)  as  a 
gloritication  of  a  teacher  of  the  Torah ;  and  the 
second  (ih.  liii.  1-lla)  as  that  of  Eleazar  (II  >Iacc. 
vi.  18-31).  Duhm  also  is  inclined  to  separate  this 
description  into  two  distinct  "songs"  (Duhm,  "Das 
Buch  Jesaia,"  3d  ed.,  1903,  pp.  3.55-367) ;  but  he 
declares  it  to  be  impossible  to  assign  a  definite 
person  as  the  model.  The  "  man  of  suffering  "  is, 
however,  a  teacher  of  the  Torah.  Even  the  period 
when  these  four  'ebed  Yiiwii  songs  were  written 
is  not  determinable  save  in  so  far  as  they  are  post- 
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exilic — perhaps  as  late  as  the  days  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Maccaljean  uprisiug. 

It  may  be  noted  that  these  interpretations,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  picture  is  that  of  a  deliuite  individ- 
ual, were  anticipated  among  Jewish  commentators 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Saadia  referred  the  whole 
section  (Isa.  Hi.  13-liii.  12)  to  Jeremiah;  and  Ibn 
Ezra  finds  this  view  a  protjable  one  (see  Neiibauer 
and  Driver,  "The  Fifty-third  Chapter  of  Isaiah  Ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  Interpreters  ").  Kraetzscb- 
mar  ("Dcr  Leiden<le  Gottesknecht "),  among  mod- 
erns, selects  Ezekiel  for  the  model  ou  account  of 
Ezek.  iv.  Cheyue  was  at  one  time  inclined  to 
associate  this  'ebed  Yiiwii  with  Job  ("Jewish  He- 
ligious  Life,"  p.  1(52). 

Ingenious  as  these  various  ideutilications  arc,  of 
late  years  there  has  been  in  evidence  a  decided  re- 
version to  the  theory  that  also  Israel, 

Present  or  at  least  a  jjart  of  the  congregation. 
Conditions  is  idealized  in  these  songs.  Budde 
of  Problem,  (in  "American  Journal  of  Theology," 
iy'.)9,  pji.  499-540)  has  successfully  met 
tlie  arguments  of  Duhm;  and  other  scholars,  e.g., 
Marti  (see  his  commentary  on  Isaiah),  Gicsebrecht, 
and  Kiinig,  are  now  ranged  on  Ids  side.  This  conces- 
sion must  be  made:  in  the  four  songs,  somewhat 
more  strongly  than  in  others  where  Israel  is  hailed 
the  servant  of  Ynwii,  stress  is  laid  on  missionary 
activity,  both  within  and  without  Israel,  on  the  part 
of  the  servant;  furthermore  various  characteristics 
arc  dwelt  on  that  are  attributed  in  a  certain  group 
of  the  P.salms  to  tlie  "  pious."  For  this  reason  there  is 
strong  presumption  that  the  "  poor."  the  "  'anawim  " 
(meek)  of  the  Psalms,  are  tlie  Israel  to  which  the 
epithet  " 'ebed  Yir\vii"and  the  portrayal  of  his 
qualitications  refer.  Budde  reverts  to  the  theory  of 
Hashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  and  KimJii,  that  the  confession  in 
Isa.  liii.  is  uttered  by  the  "  nations  "  referred  to  in  Isa. 
lii.  1.5.  and  tliat  thus  Israel  is  the  martyr,  with  which 
view  Wellhau.sen,  Gicsebrecht,  Marti,  and  others 
agree.  If  the  "  remnant "  (the  "  poor  ")  be  personi- 
fied in  the  "servant,"  the  "We"  of  the  confession 
may  refer  to  those  of  Israel  that  had  rejected  these 
"poor"  and  "'meek";  if  such  an  interpretation 
were  to  be  accepted  the  exilic  date  of  these  ideal- 
ized personifications  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
abandoned.  But  these  "poor"  were  just  such  quiet 
missionaries  as  are  described  in  Isa.  xlii.  1-4.  They 
suffered  in  the  pursuit  of  their  missionary  hibors(?A. 
1.  4)  as  well  as  at  tlie  hands  of  their  fiwn  fellow 
Israelites  (ih.  Hi.,  liii.). 

Bibliography:  Commentaries  on  Isaiah;  Sclitan,  Die  Ehed- 
JaUii-i'Lieder  in  Jes,  xl-lxvi.  189.5 ;  Ljnie.  Die  Efied-Jainre 
Lieiier  i/i  II  Theil  (!f«  Jesaia.  ele..  188S;  Fiillkrug,  Der 
GiitteKkiieeht  rics  Deuternjemiia.WVit:  Kraetzsi'hmar,  Dor 
Leiilewie  <l„lte!<hnecM.  1.S99:  J.  Ley,  Die  lieileuluiig  ties 
Eheil-Julnee  im  .'(. /i  Tlieile  tlm  Prfiphelen  Jenaia.in  T)ie- 
ntimische  Stmlieu  vml  KritiJieti,  1S99;  iJalman.  Jfs.  .'IJ,  etc, 
2d  eil.,  1891 :  Ko.sters,  In  Theiilotiiwli  Tijtlsehrifl,  pp.  .591 1-( 
aeq.,  Leyden,  18HB:  Clieyne,  iu  Kncuc.  Bibl.  iv.  4398-4410. 
s.v.  Servant  uf  the  L'lnl. 

E.  G.  II. 
SERVI    CAMER.ffi.      See     K.\>tMEi{KNECiiT- 

SC1I.\FT. 

SERVI,  IXAMINIO  EPHRAIM :  Italian 
rabbi;  born  at  Pitigliano,  Tuscany,  Dec.  24,  1841; 
died  at  Casale-Monferrato  Jan.  23,  1904.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  his  native  town,  at  Padua, 
and  at  tlie  rabbinical  school  and  the  University  of 


Florence.  He  became  rabbi  at  Monticelli  in  1864; 
from  1868  lie  held  the  rabbinate  of  Jlondovi,  and 
in  1872  was  appointed  chief  rabbi  at  Casale-Mon- 
ferrato, where  he  was  also  editor  of  "  II  Vessillo 
Israelitico,"  in  succession  to  Giuseppe  Levi.  He 
edited  also  the  almanac  "  Annuario  della  Famiglia 
Israelitica,"  Corfu,  1870-74,  and  "  Lunaiio  Israeli- 
tico," Casale,  1881-1904. 

Servi  was  a  prolific  writi-r.  contributing  a  great 
number  of  essiiysou  literature  and  Jewish  science  to 
the  Jewish  journals  of  Italy,  e.g.,  "Educatore," 
"Corriere  Israelitico,"  "II  Vessillo  Israelitico,"  etc. 
He  was  the  author  of:  "Statistica  degli  Israeliti 
Italiani,"  Vercelli,  1866;  "Israeliti  d'Europa  nella 
Liberia."  Turin,  1872;  "Dante  e  gli  Ebrei,"  Casale, 
189;!;  "Studii  sulla  Jlissione  della  Donna  Israelita," 
ib.  1903;  "  Versi  in  Ebraica;  in  Italiano";  etc. 
Bibliography:  II  VenaiWi  israciidco.Jau..  1904, Supplement. 

s.  F.  T.   11. 

SERVIA :  Kingdom  of  southea.stern  Europe; 
until  1876  a  vassal  state  of  Turkey.  The  history  of 
the  Jews  of  the  country  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  Belgr.\dk  and  of  Nisii,  its  two  oldest  communi- 
ties. There  was  no  regularly  organized  congrega- 
tion in  Belgrade  until  the  year  1.530,  when  one  was 
established  through  the  efforts  of  Don  Joseph  Nasi, 
while  the  foundation  of  the  community  of  Is'ish 
dates  only  from  1728.  According  to  Samuel  di 
Medin.\,  rabbi  of  Salonica,  there  were  two  other 
communities,  at  Semendria  and  Shabats,  although 
the  Jews  of  the  latter  city,  threatened  by  the  rebel- 
lious Haiduks  or  Uksoks,  were  greatly  reduced  in 
number  by  emigrations  in  1690  and  1787  to  the 
Banat,  Slavonia,  and  even  to  Buda.  From  a  relig- 
ious point  of  view  all  these  communities  of  Servia 
were  under  the  supervision  of  tlie  congregation  of 
Salonica. 

The  Servian  Jews  were  freqiientlj-  molested  in 
times  of  general  disturbance,  e.g..  by  the  Turks  in 
1792,  and  by  the  orthodox  Servians  iu  1807  and 
1813.  the  political  equality  of  all  Servians  being  first 
proclaimed  by  Milosch  Obrenovich  in  1817.  From 
that  period  until  1830  the  Servian  Jews  enjoj'ed  all 
legal  rights,  and  contributed  materially  to  tlie  pros- 
perity of  the  country. 

Alexander  (the  son  of  Czerni-George  [Kara-Geor- 
gevich]).  who  was  elected  on  the  abdication  of  Mi- 
losch in  1842,  inaugurated  a  policy  of  oppression. 
The  new  prince  thus  repaid  the  support  given  him 
by  the  merchants  of  the  orthodox  religion  on  his 
accession  to  power;  and  the  Jews  were  forbidden 
to  settle  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  In  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  a  paragrapli  was  inserted 
which  gave  full  liberty  in  matters  of  religion,  leg- 
islation, and  commerce  to  the  Servian  Jews,  tliough 
their  condition  was  once  more  to  be  aggravated  by 
the  law  of  Oct.  30.  18.56. 

Tlie  restoration  of  Milosch  to  the  throne  in  18.58 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  Jews;  and  a  decree  issued 
liy  him  Sept.  26,  18.58,  repealed  all  laws  in  force 
against  them.  Prince  Michel,  the  successor  of  Mi- 
losch, however,  restricted  their  right  to  settle  in  the 
interior.  At  this  period  Servia  contained  2.475 
Jews,  residing  in  Belgrade.  Nish,  Pojarevatz.  Se- 
mendria, Shabats,  and  Obrenovatz.     In  1861  sixty 
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Jewish  fiiinilics  wore  driven  from  llie  cities  of  tlic 
interior,  furtlier  eximlsioii  taliiug  place  in  IHti'^  and 
186;i,  and  especially  at  Sliabats  in  lf<G4. 

A  protest  made  in  Dee.,  18G4,  hy  the  Alliance 
Israelite  I'inverselleairainst  thennti-Semitic  journal 
"Svetovide"  was  inelTeetual,  and  in  January  of  the 
following  year  two  Jews  of  Sliabals 
The  were  assassinated,  wheieup<in  the  Ser- 

Outrage  of  vian  Jews  went  into  voluntary  exile. 
Shabats.  In  ISO.')  there  were  bnt  1,805  left  in 
the  country,  the  greater  number  of 
them  living  at  Belgrade  in  a  ghetto  beyond  the  en- 
treuchnieutsof  the  fortress.  The  Jews,  however,  still 
sought  for  assistance,  and  wereaitU'd  by  J.  A.  Long- 
worth,  O.  J.  Hickells.  and  J.  C.  Blunt,  successively 
Englisli  consuls  at  Belgrade  from  1861  to  1869. 
These  ollicials  |iresented  a  petition  and  several  verbal 
protests  from  the  Servian  Jews  to  three  successive 
ministers  at  the  English  Foreign  Ollice.  As  the 
Jews  of  Servia  wished  to  place  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  England,  the  problem  was  discussed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  29,  1867,  when 
a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  British  government 
by  Sir  Krancis  Uoldsmid.  In  a  like  spirit  the  Alli- 
ance Israelite  Universelleand  its  president,  Adolphe 
Cremieux,  as  well  as  the  Boaid  of  Deputies  in  Lon- 
don, and  its  president.  Sir  Moses  Moutetiore,  drew 
the  attention  of  the  English,  Turkish,  and  Servian 
governments  to  this  Jewish  ([Uestiou.  At  tiie  same 
time  Count  Abraham  Camondo  brought  all  his  in- 
Huence  to  bear  on  the  vi/.iers  Ali  Pasha  and  Fund 
Pasha,  and  even  on  Prince  Milan,  when  he  visited 
Constantinople  in  1867.  The  Servaan  constitution, 
proclaimed  in  1809.  while  professedly  liberal  in  char- 
acter, reallirmed  the  anti-Jewish  laws  of  1856  and 
1861,  and,  moreover,  rendered  the  Jews  liable  to  mili- 
tary service.  The  Knglish,  French,  Italian,  and  Aus- 
trian consuls  at  Belgrade  at  once  protested  in  the 
names  of  their  respective  governments  against  the 
inconsistency  of  these  laws;  and  the  victims  of 
the  measures  emigrated  from  the  country  in  large 
numbers. 

The  most  influential  Jew  of  Belgrade  at  that  time 
was  David  Kusso,  who  kept  the  Alliamre  Israelite 
Univer.selleand  the  proper  authorities  informed  with 
regard  to  Jewish  matters.  In  1878  the  Alliance 
again  sought  to  intervene  with  Prince  Milan  on 
behalf  of  the  Jews  when  ho  pa.ssed  through  Paris; 
but  his  reply  was  evasive.  In  1876  eleven  families 
were  expelled  from  Semendria.  When  Servia  re- 
.  volted  against  Turkey  in  1876  fifty-fivcsoldiers  froni 
230  Jewish  families  fought  in  the  Servian  army  (see 
the  list  in  Loeb,  "Situation  des  Israelites  d(!  Tur- 
quie,"  etc.,  p.  407).  In  1873  the  Jews  of  Belgi'ade 
were  permitted  to  elect  a  deputy  to  the  Skupslilina; 
and  in  1880  Prince  Milan  appointed  six  Jews  as 
meiTibers  of  his  private  body-guard.  The  constitu- 
tion of  Jan.  2.  1889,  linally"  abolished  the  anti-Jew- 
ish laws  of  1856  and  1801,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  date  (1905)  no  important  event  has  marked 
the  history  of  the  Jews  of  Servia. 

In  1884  there  were  3,493  Jews  in  Servia.  Now, 
in  a  total  population  of  2,493,770  there  are  0,430, 
distriliuteil  as  follows:  Belgrade,  4.000,  Ifish, 
801);  Shabats,  (!Oil;  Pirot,  300;  Pojarevatz,  20ii; 
Lescovatz,  200;   Semendria,   150;   Obrenovatz, 


100;  Vatjevo,  50;  Onb,  30.  Sinoo  1841  Belgrade 
has  had  a  llelirew  (jress  in  the  national  printing- 
ollice,  and  from  1888  to  1893  a  Juda-o  Spainsh  jour- 
nal, "El  Aniigo  del  Pueblo."  was  published  there. 

Although  the  Jews  have  possessed  legal  eiiualily 
since  the  ))romulgation  of  the  constitution  of  1889, 
this  <'quality  scarcely  exists  in  general  intercourse, 
and  the  Jews  have  therefore  taken  little  p;u't  in  pub- 
lie  allairs.  The  Jewish  slate  functionaries  niunber 
only  one  s(;hoolmaster,  on(^  schoolmistress,  one  head 
of  a  department  in  the  Jlinistry  of  the  Interior,  one 
consul-general,  one  ex-deputy,  and  one  sublieu- 
tenant. In  the  liberal  jirofessious are  eight  lawyers, 
six  physicians,  and  tliree  engineers. 

BiULKKiKAiMiv;  Loeb.  Situatimi  drs  Ixi-nfUtin  (Ic  Turquie, 
Sirltie.  cl  Roumanie,  pp.  ^s.  4.')-8t,   l*jirl.s,   1877;  Anunal 
lluUetin  All.  Isr.  1K80.  188'.l.  imi:!;  Aniiirillu,  Debar  Monhch, 
p.  liU.  Sulonlca,  174^-^. 
I).  M.  Fit. 

SERVICE  OF  PROCESS.     See  PitocKinniK  in 

Civil.    C-\LStS. 

SESSA,  KARL  BORROMAUS  ALEXAN- 
DER:  Anti-Jewish  author;  born  at  Breslau  Dee. 
20,  1786;  died  there  Dec.  4,  1813.  He  studied  jjlii- 
lo.sopliy  and  medicine  in  various  universities,  gradu- 
ated as  doctor  of  medicine  in  Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
(1807).  and  was  district  i)hysician  in  his  native  city. 
Besides  essays  on  medicine  and  various  poems  and 
|ilayshe  wrote  a  comedy  entitled  "  Die  Judenschiile," 
which  pri'seiits  Jewish  charactj^rs  in  the  most  vulgar 
way,  all  of  them  being  actuated  by  the  lowest  mer- 
cenary motives  and  speaking  a  repulsive  jargon  or 
a  ridiculously  stilted  German.  The  play  was  lirst 
lu-esented  in  BreslauFeb.il,  1813;  then,  under  the 
title  "  Unser  Verkehr,"  in  13erlinand  elsewhere,  until 
the  police  prohibited  its  rei)etitioii.  It  was  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  Breslau  in  1815.  and  often 
reprinted,  even  in  Ueelam's  "Universalbibliothek." 
Treilschke  ("Deutsche  Geschiehte,"  iii.  750,  Leipsic, 
1885)  says  that  some  thought  Goethe  had  writ- 
ten the  work,  and  that  the  house  of  Pothschild  of- 
fered a  prize  for  the  discovery  of  the  author.  Ac- 
cording to  Treitschke,  the  author  was  Karl  Andreas 
Jlertens,  a  Protestant  minister  at  Halberstadt.  Both 
of  these  statements  of  Treitschke  are  unfounded. 

BinLiooRAPHv:  (iriitz,  r.'csr/i.  xi.  3li8  ct  set].:  I.iKlwip  (ieitrer. 
I'etier  den  Verftusser  der  PttKic:  Unscr  Verhehr,  in  Alio. 
Zcit.  des  Jud.  1903,  pp.  7»  ft  acq. 

I). 

SET-OFF  (soin<-1imes  termed  Counter-CIaim)  : 

Ell'nrt  of  a  defendant  to  set  up  a  cause  <if  action 
against  a  plaintiff,  to  the  end  that  the  judgment  of 
the  court  may  satisfy  the  claims  of  both  at  the  same 
time;  the  "componsatio  "  of  Koman  law.  Although 
there  is  no  name  for  it,  the  jirinciple  is  allowed  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  Talmud  ;  and  the  right  of  the  de- 
fendant to  set  up  his  claim  against  that  of  theidain- 
tilT  in  the  same  proceeding  in  which  he  is  brought 
before  the  c#irt.  to  have  both  claims  discussed  at 
the  same  time,  and  to  have  the  judgment  cover  both 
of  them,  is  nowhere  directly  denied. 

Under  Ass.\t:i/r  axd  Batteuv  it  has  been  shown 
that  where  two  men  have  assaulted  and  beaten  each 
other,  the  damage  done  to  one  maybe  set  off  against 
the  damage  done  to  the  other,  and  judgnioiit  may 
be  rendered  for  the  difference  only.  But  apart  from 
this  instance  liardlj-  any  definite  recognition  of  the 
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right  of  sctiilT  exists  in  tlic  Talmud.  Tho  ouiy  pas- 
sage referred  to  liy  coiiitiieiitutors  and  codifiers  (B. 
K.  46b)  fiives  hardly  more  tlian  a  hint,  and  is  to  tins 
elTect:  Tlie  plaintilf  is  always  called  upon  first  [to 
state  and  to  jirovc  his  case] ;  but  it  is  said  later  on 
that  sonietinies  the  defendant  is  called  upon  first 
when  itappearslhat  his  estate  woidd  "gooll  cheap" 
[woukl  be  sacrificed  ].  Hashi  expounds  these  two 
sayings  thus:  "For  instance,  A  sues  U  for  a  niina 
which  he  has  lent  him  before  witnesses  or  on  a  bond; 
and  15  answers  him,  '  Thou  hast  seized  my  property  ; 
return  to  me  wliat  tliou  hast  seized,'  or,  'Thou  hast 
a  pledge  from  mc  in  tb)'  hand  and  liast  converted  it 
to  thy  own  use.'  They  [the  judges]  turn  first  to 
A's  claim  and  adjudge  to  him  the  mina  which  B 
owes  him,  and  afterward  they  turn  to  B's  claim  to 
judge  of  the  seizure  or  the  pledge.  But  B's  estate 
might  be  sacriliced;  i.e.,  there  arc  merchants  who 
would  now  buy  his  goods  at  a  high  price,  but  might 
leave  to-morrow.  And  as  to  his  real  estate,  it  might 
depreciate  under  the  elTect  of  the  judgment  against 
liini,  when  it  is  seen  that  B  is  pressed ;  hence  it  is 
best  to  compel  A  to  return  the  seized  or  pledged 
goods  to  B  so  that  he  may  pay  his  debt  out  of 
them."  In  other  words,  the  mutual  claims  ought 
to  be  heard  at  the  same  time  when  the  contrary 
course  would  lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  defendant's 
property. 

The  matter  is  brought  up  in  the  Shulhan  'Aruk 
(Iloshen  Mishpat,  24).  where  Joseidi  Caro  simply 
copies  the  words  of  the  Talmud;  but  ReMA,  in  bis 
gloss,  takes  Raslii's  views,  assuming  in  addition  that 
B  is  not  prepared  with  his  witnesses,  and  can  not 
undertake  to  prove  his  counter-claim  within  the 
thirty  days  which  the  court  regularly  allows  to  the 
defendant  to  make  his  defense,  lie  concludes  that, 
if  there  is  danger  that  B's  pioperty  woukl  otherwise 
be  sacriliced,  tho  court  should  not  render  judgment 
till  li  has  bad  a  chance  to  prove  his  counterclaim. 

Both  the  Koman  and  the  Anglo-American  systi'uis 
of  procedure  grew  out  of  a  set  of  writs  or  of  formu- 
las, and  cross-actions  were  not  provided  for  in  these; 
thus  it  required  cither  tlie  equitable  expansion  of 
flic  old  common  law  or  of  the  "jus  quirituni"  by 
the  chancellor  or  by  the  pretor,  or  the  intervention 
of  the  law-making  power,  to  provide  for  such  a  con- 
tingency; hence  the  remedy  had  its  own  name  and 
its  own  rules.  Tho  Jewish  procedure  was  always 
oral,  and  had  no  fixed  forms  for  one  or  another  class 
of  actions  or  defenses;  hence  there  was  no  name  for 
the  sot-olT  or  "compensatio,"  and  it  was  treated  like 
any  other  just  defense. 

BiRi.iocRAPHV  :  Uloch,  Cii^il  PrnreniiOrfhiunu.  §  "iLBiuliipest, 
issii;  Elsen.stadt,  I'ithe.  Teslmbuh.  on  Huslun  ilisliinil.  24. 
w.  11.  L.  N.  i). 

SETH  (Ililirow.  nt' ;  Greek,  i:»/fl). —Biblical 
Data  :  According  to  Gen.  iv.  25,  26  and  v.  3-8.  .Seth 
was  tho  third  son  of  Adam,  lie  was  born  after  Cain 
had  murdered  Abel  and  when  Adant  was  130  years 
old.  Seth  lived  to  the  age  of  912.  His  eldest  son 
was  Enosh,  who  was  born  when  Seth  was  lOo  years 
old.  In  Gen.  v.  tlio  line  of  descent  from  Adam  to 
Noah  is  reckoned  through  Seth.  Seth  is  mentioned 
also  in  I  Chron.  i.  1  and  in  Luke  iii.  38;  but  neither 
passage  contains  additional  information. 

E.  o.  II.  G.  A.  I!. 


In  Rabbinical   Literature:    Xothwithstand- 

ing  tho  etymology  of  tho  name  given  in  Gen.  iv.2r), 
the  Habbis  consi<ler  "Seth  "  to  mean  "foundation" 
— i.e.,  Seth  was  tho  founder  of  the  world  (Num.  H. 
xiv.  12;  Midrash  Agadah  to  Gen.  I.e.).  By  "God 
hath  appointed  me  another  seed"  (Gen.  I.e.)  Eve 
alluded  to  tlw  Messiah,  who  would  descend  from 
Seth  through  Huth  the  Moabite  (Gen.  I{.  xxiii.  7). 
After  the  expulsion  from  paradise  Seth  was  the  first 
of  Adam's  children  who  had  the  face  and  form  of 
man,  Adam's  earlier  post-expulsion  progeny  having 
had  the  sliapes  of  demons  and  apes  (ih.  xxiv.  6; 
Tan.,  Bereshit,  26).  Seth  was  one  of  the  seven 
shepherds  whom  Micah  (v.  .5)  prophesied  should 
rise  against  tho  A.s.syrians  (Cant.  K.  viii.  9). 
w.  li.  M.  Ski.. 

Critical  View :    Tho  account  of  Seth  in  Gen. 

V.  is  contained  in  tlie  P  document,  being  a  part  of 
that  writer's  list  of  antediluvian  patriarchs.  This 
list,  beginning  with  Cainan  and  including  Lamech,  is 
the  same  as  the  list  of  J  in  Gen.  iv.  (comp.  Harper, 
"Ilebraica,"  v.  35).  Both  are  transcripts  of  a 
Babylonian  list  preserved  in  a  corrupt  form  by 
Berosus  (comp.  Gunkel,  "Genesis,"  in  Nowack, 
"Handkommeutar,"  p.  121).  Since  "Enosh"  in  P's 
list  means  "man,"  as  does  also  "Adam"  in  J's  list, 
probably  "Seth"  in  the  Babylonian  list  was  the 
name  of  a  deity.  Ilommel  (in  "Proc.  Soc.  Bibl. 
Arch."  XV.  244  et  serj.)  conjectures  that  "Seth  "  was 
originally  "Shitti,"an  epithet  of  Mardiik,  who  in 
Berosus'  list  occupies  this  place  under  the  name 
"  Adapara. " 

BiBLioiiRAPHV  :  Honimel,  Thr  Tin  I'ntrinrchiiif  Be  ro.ww.  In 
Proc  Sill-,   mill.  Arch.  1K93.  .\v.  24:j-24ti;  (iunki-l.  (jint.iif. 
in  Newark,  HawlkDinmenlar,  1901,  pp.  49,  120  el  acq.;  Hol- 
zinprer.  Genesis,  in  K.  H.  C.  pp.  57  et  seq. 
E.  G,   H.  G.    A.    B. 

SEVEN.     Sec  Numbers  and  Nf  merai.s. 
SEVERIN.     See  Masotj  \ti. 

SEVERUS,  ALEXANDER.    See  Alexander 

SKVioiirs. 

SEVERUS,  JULIUS  :  Uomaii  general ;  consul 
in  127.  Latt'r  he  held  a  number  of  ollices  in  the 
provinces,  and  was  legate  of  Dacia,  Mtt'sia,  and.  ac- 
cording to  an  inscription  ("C.  I.  L."  iii..  No.  2830), 
of  Britain.  This  is  confirmed  by  Dion  Cassius.  who 
states  (Ixix.  13)  that  Severus  was  sent  from  Britain 
to  Judea  to  quell  the  rebellion  of  Bak  Kokha, 
being  appointed  "  legatus  iiro  pnttore  "  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Judoa  and  suliseqtiently  legate  of  Syria. 

Severus  did  not  attack  the  Jews  in  open  battle, 
but  hunted  them  down  one  by  one  after  tedious 
struggles  in  their  fastnesses,  caverns,  and  ravines, 
until,  to  quote  the  words  of  Dion  Cassius,  "he  aimi- 
hilated,  destroyed,  and  exterminated  them."  The 
statement  of  Dion's  epitomizer  (ib.  14),  that  Severus 
was  appointed  legate  of  Bithynia  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  is  due  to  a  confusion  with  another 
Severus,  who  was  aiiiiarontly  called  "  G.  J.  Severus." 
while  the  one  under  consideration  had  thepricnomen 
"Sextus."  The  Senate,  according  to  his  inscription, 
decreed  him  a  triumph  "ob  res  in  ludaa  prospere 
geslas." 

Bri)i.iOGKAPnY:  Srliuror.  nesch.'M  ci.,  I.  64S ;  GrSt:;.  Oesch. 
:i(t  eJ.,  iv.  141;  l*riisii]iiii.ira]>hin  Imperii  linmaui.  II.  214. 
a.  S.  Kr. 


SeveruB 
Seville 
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SEVERUS,  LUCIUS  SEPTIMIUS  :  Enipcriir 
of  Hdiiic  frniii  Ht;j  lo  'ill  i.K.  At  tlic-  licsiiiiiiiis;  of 
liis  reign  lii^  wiis  oIiHiiimI  to  war  agiiiiist  liis  riviil, 
Pfscfiinius  Nigor,  «lio  had  iiroclaiiiuMl  liimsulf  Em- 
peror of  the  East.  Whicli  ruler  tlie  .lews  i)rcferre(l 
is  unknown,  but  the  otlicr  Palestinians,  ineluiling 
the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  even  the  Samaritans, 
fougl'.t  for  Niger,  so  that  when  Severus  ])r<ive(l  vie- 
torious  he  deprived  the  inhabitants  of  Neajiolis 
(Sheeliein)  of  their  citizenship  (Sparlianus,  "  Vila 
Severi."  ix.).  It  was  not  until  Severus  had  con- 
quered his  last  rival,  Albiims  (197),  that  he  freed 
the  Palestinians  from  the  luuiishment  whieh  their 
lidelity  to  Niger  had  evoked  (ih.  xiv.). 

On  "the  conclusion  of  the  Parthian  war  (U)'J)  Se- 
verus marched  through  Syria,  and  it  was  proljably 
at  that  time  that  Palestine  was  detached  from  Syria 
and  made  a  separaie  province  (Krauss,  in  "U.  IC.  J." 
xlvi.  220),  while  Sebaste  (Samaiia)  became  a  Roman 
colony  (I'lpian, 
ii)  "Corpus  Ju- 
ris," '■  Di.ge.sta," 
XV.  l.S").  I>"i'- 
iug  this  jieriod 
one  Claudius, 
who  is  not,  how- 
ever, character- 
ized as  a  Jew,  is 
said  to  have 
overrun  all  of 
Judea  and  Syria 
as  a  bandit,  and 
to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reach 
ing  the  emperor 
himself,  and 
threatening  his 
life,  nor  was  he 
afterward  cap- 
tured (Dion  Cas- 
sius,  "  Epil<iine 
of  Xiphilinus," 
Ixxv.    2).     Oro- 

sius  (vii.  17)  and  Eusebius  ("Chronicon  ")  likewise 
mention  a  rebellion  of  the  Samaritans  and  Jews, 
and  it  was  probably  for  that  reason  that  the  Senate 
granted  the  emperor  a  triumph  over  the  Jews  ("  Ju- 
tlaicum  triumphum  decreverat "  ;  Spartianus,  I.e. 
xvi.),  which  Severus,  on  account  of  his  illness,  per- 
mitted his  .sou  Cau.\cai-la  to  celebrate. 

In  203  the  emperor  and  his  son  botli  assumed  the 
titleof  consul  in  Syria,  and  in  his  march  to  Alexan- 
dria Severus  enacted  fen-  the  iuhal)itauts  of  Palestine 
a  number  of  laws,  ineluiling  a  prohibition  against 
conversion  to  Judaism  or  Christianity  {ib.  xvii.). 
On  tlie  other  hand,  both  Severus  anil  Caracalla 
permitted  Jews  to  fill  offices  of  state,  although 
they  were  obliged  to  bear  all  disadvantages  con- 
nected with  their  status  ("  Digesta."  ii.  3,  ^  3).  The 
inscription  on  the  synagogue  of  Kaisun  names  all 
the  members  of  the  liouse  of  Severus. 

Bibuooraphy:  Jost.  (iexrix.  \\-.^i:  Griitz,  OeKch.  3d  ed.,  iv. 
a.W:  Schurer,  ISmch.  .'id  ed.,  i.  051,  lii.  "H;  Relnnch,  Te.xte.i 
iVAtitturs  (_ircc^  ft  Rmnains  Helatifs  au  J}i<hustnc^  i.  'Mi 
34t>,  Paris,  1895;  Promanuraphia  Imperii  Rumuni,  111.  213, 
No.  34«. 

G.  S.   Kli. 


Tiinibsliini-  uf  Suluinuii  bull  Abraliuiii  Found  at  Seville. 

(From  s  photoKrnpli.) 


SEVILLE:    Caiiital  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Seville;  after  .Madrid  the  greatest  and  most  beauti- 
ful city  of  Spain.     The  community  of  Seville  is  one 
of  the  oldest  aiid  largest  in  the  country.     Jews  are 
said  to  have  settled  there,  as  at  Toledo,  shortly  after 
the  destruction  of  IheTemple  of  Jerusalem  ("Shebet 
Vehudah,"  cd.  Wiener,  p.  14).     When 
Early        the    Mnliammedan    conqueror    l\Iusa 
History,      took  the  city   he  iilaccd  it  in  charge 
of  its  numerous  Jewish  inhaliitants. 
As  a  result  of  dynastic  dissensions  at  Granada,  fol- 
lowed by  a  massacre,  many  Jews  of  that  city  tied  to 
Seville,    where  they   were   hospitably    received   by 
King   Mohammeil   al-JIu'tamid.     Several   of   these 
.lews,  including  Joseph   ibn  Misgay,  a  faithful  ad- 
herent of  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Granada, 
were  sent  on  diplomatic  missionsand  entrusted  with 
olliees  of  .state,  while  the  king  aiijioinlcd  I.saac  b. 
Barucli  ibn  al-Balia,  the  scholarly  aullior  of  a  Tal- 

nimlicandastro- 
nomieal  work, 
to  the  posts  of 
court  astrono- 
mer and  jjrince 
("nasi ")  over  all 
the  Jewish  com- 
munities of  the 
realm.  Through 
Ibn  al-Halia  Sev- 
ille became!  the 
center  of  Jewish 
scholarshiji,  ta- 
king the  place 
hitherto  occu- 
]iied  by  Cordova 
and  Granada. 
Al-Mu'  laniid, 
who  hanged,  at 
Seville,  Isaac ibu 
Shalbib,  the  en- 
voy of  Alfonso 
VI.  of  Castile, 
and  who  abso- 
lutely refused  to  subject  liimself  to  the  Christian 
kings,  was  deposed  by  the  Ai.mohavides  in  1091, 

The  Jews  of  Seville  lived  peaceably  under  the  Al- 
moravides.  Abu  Ayyub  Sulaiman  ibn  al-Mu'allam 
was  physician  to  Ali ;  and  Abraham  ibn  Katninal 
occupied  a  liigh  position  at  court,  with  tlie  title  of 
vizier,  wliile  the  wealthy  Eleazar  b,  Nahmau  ibn 
Asliar,  a  pupil  of  Alfasi  and  a  man  of  much  poetic 
talent,  was  the  rabbi  of  the  flourishing  community. 
In  1148  Seville  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ar..\to- 
iiades,  whose  leader,  'Abd  al-Mu'min,  ordered  the 
Jews  to  accept  Mohammedanism,  many  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  Judaism  being  either  sold  into 
slavery  or  imprisoned.  Even  those  who  pretended 
to  be  Mohammedans  suffered  greatly  under  the 
Almohades,  and  it  was  not  until  a  century  later  that 
their  condition  improved. 

In  Nov.,  1248.  Ferdinand  III.  (jf  Castile  conquered 
Seville  aftera siege  of  eighteen  months.  The  Jews, 
carrying  the  scrolls  of  the  Law,  met  liim  as  he  en- 
tered the  city,  and  presented  him  with  the  key  of 
the  ghetto,  handsomely  worked  in  silver  and  inlaid 
either  with  Arabic  or  with  Hebrew  and  Spanish  in- 
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scriptioiis  (see  illustration,  Jew.  Excvc.  v.  363). 
Ilistiiriiiiis  dilTei'  us  to  whether  the  liey,  whieli  is 
lu'cscrved  in  the  Catliednil  of  Seville,  was  given  to 
King  Ferdinand  or  to  his  sou,  afterward  King  Al- 
fonso X..  who  direefiil  the  campaign  as  crown 
princr'.    Amador 


other  street  was  known  as  the  Xamardana.  In 
the  glietto  were  situated  the  shops  of  the  Jews,  tlie 
market,  the  Jewish  court,  tlie  slaughter-houses, 
and  Die  synagogues,  of  which  there  were  three  large 
and  alioiit  twenty  small  ernes.  The  entrance  to  the 
largest   s  \-  n  a  - 


de  los  liios  has 
advanced  the 
o  pi  M  ion  t  li  a  t 
there  were  two 
keys,  one  of 
whith  was  |)re- 
sente<l  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  bore 
Arabic  iu.scrip- 
tions,  while  tlie 
other  kej-,  with 
Hebrew  and 
Spaidsh  inscrip 
tions,  was  given 
a  few  years  later 
to  Alfonso  as  a 
token  of  grati- 
tude ("Hist."  i. 
372  ,t  .irf/.). 

Ferdinand  was 
very  gracious  to 
the  Jews.  In 
dividing  the 
land  he  remem- 
bered all  who 
had  rendered 
him  any  service 
in  caiituring  the 
city,  as  well  as 
the  Jewisli  tax- 
collectors,  phy- 
sicians, and  in- 
terpreters; he 
gave  the  Jews 
some  of  t h e 
mosciuesalso,  to 
be  transformed 
into  synagogues, 
and  permitted 
them  to  live  in 
the  ghetto. 
This  quarter, 
which  was  very 
large,  was  situ- 
ated close  to  the 
Alcazar,  the  for- 
mer residence  of 
the  Moorish 
kings,  and  c.\- 
tended  as  far  as 
tile  Puerta  de 
Carmona.  It  in- 
cluded several 
parishes,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
with  two  gates  opening  into  the  city,  one  on  the 
Borceguineria.  as  the  street  is  still  called,  and 
the  other  on  S.  Nicolas  street.  A  third  street,  the 
Callc  de  los  Levies,  received  its  name  from  the 
wealthy  Jews  who  resided  there,  though  this  name 
was  subsequently  changed  to  Correo  Mayor;  an- 
XI.— u" 


.  ! 


Itlfii  iowiT  at  scvllii',     I  s('(i  a.s  a  licsKlfii 
tbe  Kia^s  of  Castile. 

(From  K  |)hi>togrk|ih.) 


g  o  g  u  e  w  a  s 
t  h  r  o  u  g  li  the 
Puerta  d e  la 
Carne,  or  de  la 
Juderia  (called 
also  Puerta  de 
Min  Joar,  after 
a  wealthy  Jew 
who  owned  land 
there).  Thejew- 
ish  cemetery 
was  situated 
outside  the 
Puerta  de  la 
Carne  in  the 
suburb  of  S. 
Bernardo,  or  Ben 
Alivar  (Zui'iiga, 
•  Anales  de  Se- 
villa,"  i.  140, 
\'i'):  Fidel  Fita, 
■  La  Espana  Ile- 
brea,"  i.  ai5  c( 
xeq.). 

Alfonso  X. 
con  firmed  his 
father's  gifts  to 
the  Jews  and 
granted  them 
vario  us  com  - 
mercial  and  in- 
dustrial privi- 
leges, altliough 
he  assigned  the 
tithes  of  the 
large  and 
wealthy  com- 
munity to  the 
lirst  Archbishop 
of  Seville  and 
his  chapter.  In 
the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth 
centuiy  between 
6.000  and  7.000 
Jewish  families 
weie  living  at 
Seville;  many  of 
them  were  en- 
gaged in  indus- 
try and  com- 
merce. Their 
wealth,  how- 
ever, soon  aroused  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the 
populace.  As  early  as  1341  the  farmers  of  the 
munidpal  la.\es  were  enjoined  to  rent  shops  to 
the  Jews  only  in  case  all  the  shops  of  the  com- 
munity were  already  occupied.  The  Jews  were  fre- 
quently exposed  to  attacks  and  maltreatment,  and 
a  special  decree  was  issued  to  the  effee  t  that  any 
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one  who  struck  a  .low  in  his  shop,  wlu'tlicr  wound 
in;;  or  iiilliii!,'  liiiii,  should  be  liiifd  73,000,  orO.OIItl 
luaravcdis.  lucordiiif;  to  tlie  ciioiiiiity  of  the  ollciise. 
Th<'  hostility  iniinifcsli'd  au;aiiist  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion was  aceeiituated  by  tlu'cxeeution  of  Don  Joseph 
Piehon,  tiie  ailniinislraloi'  of  the  royal  taxes,  who 
had  been  very  jiopular  at.  Seville;  and  it  was  espe- 
cially increased  by  the  frecjuent  vilup<'rative  ser- 
mons of  the  archdeacon  Ferrund  M.M!TIXi;z,  whose 
baneful  activity  the  directors  of  the  aljama  repeat- 
edly but.  vainly  endeavored  to  checU. 

For  fifteen  years  Martinez  incited  the  |ieople  of 
Seville  to  kill  the  Jews.     A  riut,  finally  broke  out 
on  March  15,  i;5!ll,  during  whicli  several  Jews  were 
slain:    but   thi'   nobles,    who   iiroteeted   them,   soon 
((nellcd  the  uprising.     Three  months 
Riot  later,  on  June  G.  the  jiersccutioii  was 

of  1391.  renewed.  The  infuriated  populace  at- 
tacked the  ghetto  from  all  sides,  plun- 
dering and  btirning  the  houses.  'More  than  4.000  fell 
victims  to  the  mob's  fury,  all  hough  mostof  the  Jews 
accepted  baptism  to  save  thi-ir  lives.  Women  and 
children  were  sold  to  Mohammedans  as  slaves  (Zu- 
fiiga.  I.e.  i.  2;i.S;  "Shebet  Yehuilah."  ed.  Wiener,  p. 
38,  an<l   pp.  128  ct  kc/.  [letter  rif  llasdai  Crescas]). 


Old  Juderia,  Street  in  Wliicb  tlie  Santa  Maria  de  la  Blaui'a  is 
Situated. 

(From  a  photo|;ra|'h  by  Dr.  William  Popper.) 

In  1396  Henry  III.  presented  the  ghetto,  including 
all  its  hou.ses,  lanils,  and  synagogues,  to  his  favor- 
ites Diego  Lopez  d(^  Estuhiga  and  .luan  Ilurtado 
de  .Meiuhiza,  who  were  empowered  by  the  deed  of 
gift  to  sell,  pawn,  give,  exchange,  demolish,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  this  property  according  to  their 
will  and  pleasure.  The  ghetto  received  the  name  of 
Villa  Nueva,  and  the  synagogues  were  transformed 
into  churches,  one,  Santa  Maria  de  la  Blanca,  being 
among  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  city. 
Another  was  called  the  Church  of  S.  Cruz;  a  third 
became  the  convent  Madre  de  Dios;  while  the  fourth 
was  not  left  to  the  Jews,  as  was  alleged,  but  was 
tiansformed  into  the  C'hurch  of  S.  Bartolome,  which 
for  a  long  time  lioie  Ilebrewin.scriptions  over  its  doors 
and  which  still  stands  as  originally  erected  (Caro, 
"  Antiguedas  de  Sevilla,"  pp.  20a,  42b,  Seville,  10^4). 


Despil  e  t  he  fact  that  there  was  now  no  real  commu- 
nity at  Seville,  some  Jews  remained  there  even  after 
the  fearful  slaughter  and  the  destruction  of  the 
ghetto.  They  lived  in  the  old  Jewish  (luartcr,  as 
well  as  among  the  Christians;  and  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  municijial  council,  which  keenly  felt  the 
loss  of  the  Jews'  taxes,  they  resumed  their  custom- 
ary occupations  as  smiths,  silversmiths,  tailors, 
shoemakers,  workers  in  leather,  merchants,  and  sur- 
geons; but  they  sulTered  so  much  from  the  fanatical 
[loimlace  that  they  were  compelled  to  hire  a  guard 
of  300  men  for  their  protection.  There  were  also 
many  Maranos  who  remaini'd  Jews  at  heart,  being 
confirmed  in  their  faith  by  Judali  ibn  Verga  {"She- 
bet  Yehndah,"  pp.  94,  Wi);  they  were  among 
the  wealthiest  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  tribu- 
nal of  the  Inipiisition  was  first  instituted  at  Seville, 
its  earliest  victims  being  the  wealthy  Maranos  who 
had  enlei-ed  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  Holy 
OIHce.  The  Jewish  cemetery  of  Seville  was  trans- 
formed into  a  garden  after  the  expidsion,  but  was 
not  entirely  laid  out  until  l.iSO.  The  graves  were 
olditerated,  and  the  costly  tombstones  were  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  by  the  populace. 

Seville,  the  home  of  Abravanel  and  Ibn  Tibbon, 
was  the  residence  or  liirlhplace  of  many  Jewish 
scholars  who  took  their  names  from  it.  Among  the 
earliest  of  the.se  were:  Abiin  b.  Sliarada,  the  jioet; 
Judah  ibn  I5alaam,  author  <if  commentaries  on  the 
Bible;  Abu  ibn  Afia,  a  mathematician  and  translator 
of  a  mathematical  work;  the  famous  Jo.seph  ibn 
Migash ;  Closes  Levi  Abulafia  (d.  12.').5),  physician 
lo  the  last  Moorish  king  of  Seville;  the  ]ioet  Jiidah 
Samuel  'Abbas;  Y'om-Tobb.  Abraham, 

Native  a  commentator  on  the  Talmud;  and 
Scholars.  Davitl  Abudarham,  author  of  a  litur- 
gical work.  Contemporaneous  with 
ihem  were  the  physicians  Jloses  b.  Samuel  (as  a 
Christian  called  Juan  de  Avignon)  and  Judah 
Alashkar;  Isaac  ben  Moses  (whose son  Joseph  wrote 
a  treatise  on  astronomy);  David  b.  Solomon  ibn 
Ya'ish  and  his  father,  the  iihysician  Solomon  ibn 
Ya'ish  (called  also  Don  Soliman),  the  author  of  a 
large  Arabic  commentary  on  the  canon  (Caro,  I.e.  p. 
42a;  Zunz,  "Z.  G."  p.  lii;  Fidel  Fita,  I.e.  i.  27(i  et 
ser/.,  (piotes  the  legible  portions  of  the  inscription  on 
Solomon's  tombstone,  which  still  exists). 

Don  Ephraiin,  called  Al-Barccloni,  and  Don 
Moses  b.  Sacar  were  contemporaries  of  Isaac  b. 
Sheshet,  as  were  "  Ha-Sar  ha-Tafsar  "  and  Don  Moses 
b.  R.  Saadia  nj'a  {=  "  Piebo  "),  jirobably  a  relative 
of  Josc]ih  I'ielKin  (Isaac  b.  Sheshet.  Responsa,  No. 
209).  Judah  ibn  Verga,  the  author  of  the  "Shebet 
Y'ehudali  "  and  of  mathematical  works,  was  living 
at  Seville  at  the  time  when  the  Iiuiuisition  was 
introduced. 

.Sevilh^  has  (190-5)  a  population  of  UCaO."),  inclu- 
ding about  200  Jewish  families.  "Most  of  the  latter 
are  in  poor  circumstances,  being  immigrants  from 
Tangier  and  other  African  cities.  See  Fekui.nwnd 
III.  ;  Incjlisition;   PicnoN,  Joskpii. 

BTHi.TofiRAriiT:  Zanieii.  Anahx  ilc  Sci'ilJ«.  i.\il>  it  k'ii.:  K1i», 
lli.ll.  i.  1118,  IIB,  2X)  cl  xcf).,  389  et  mj..  452  ;  ii.  214,  :!90  it  .«f(;.; 
(iriitz.  Gcftch.  vi.  "3  ct  scq.^  119;  vlii.  62  ct  acq, 

(I.  M.  K. 

SEXTON.     See  Sn.\MMAsn. 
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SEXTUS,    JTTLITJS    AFRICANX7S :     Hyzan- 

tine  rhnmograplicr,  imtcd  for  his  sui  |i]i>iii.i;ly  liu-id 
iiiterpretiitiousof  some  15ilili<:il  (lUcsUuns;  tlourislied 
in  the  first  half  of  the  thinl  century  of  tlic  connnon 
era.  .Suida.s(.v. )•.  'AipiMnavuc)  sayslliat  Afrieanus  wasa 
Jiibyan  phihisopher;  and  tliis  statement  is  supported 
l)y  Julius'  works,  which,  although  written  in  Greek, 
betray  their  author's  knowledge  of  J>ii1in,  indicating, 
therefore,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Latin  North 
Africa.  He  was,  it  seems,  the  son  of  Christian  parents 
and,  doubtless,  the  scion  of  a  noble  faniily.  This  as- 
sumption explains  the  fact  that  he  took  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Septimius  Severus  against  ()srhoen<^  in 
195.  lie  was  a  friend  of  Abgar  Vlll.of  Edessa;  and 
lie  found  raucli  material  for  his  works  in  the  archives 
of  that  city.  These  relations  with  the 
His  Orient  ex  plain  his  know  ledge  of  Syriac, 

Knowledge  which  he  shows,  for  example,  in  the 

of  Lan-      fourth  chapter  of  his  Kea-ol,  where  he 

g-uag'es.  gives  the  Syrian  name  of  a  tish.  He 
may  also  liave  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  IJabylon: 
for  he  says  in  the  Susanna  Epistle  that  the  Jews  were 
living  under  their  own  jurisdiction  in  tiie  Exile. 
His  works  in  Biblical  criticism  indicate  that  he  knew 
Hebrew  also.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
presbyter,  or,  according  to  others,  bishop,  of  Em- 
maus  (Xicojiolis)  in  Palestine,  and  as  such  headed 
an  embassy  to  Rome  in  behalf  of  that  city.  He  was 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Ohiok.n,  and  lived 
under  the  emperors  Heliogabalus  and  Alexander 
Severus. 

All  the  works  of  Afrieanus.  which  arc  of  coursces- 
pecially  important  for  Christianity,  are  also  highly 
interesting  for  Judaism.  These  works  include: 
(l)a  chronography  in  five  books,  in  virtue  of  which 
he  is  not  only  the  founder  of  Church  history  and 
the  predecessor  of  Eusebius,  but  also  the  source  and 
pattern  for  the  Byzantine  chionographcrs,  who  fre- 
quently make  extracts  from  this  work,  thereby  jire- 
serving  considerable  fragments.  He  divides  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  into  seven  epochal  weeks,  similar  to 
the  Jewish  work  "  Lcpto  Genesis  "  (Jubilees),  treating 
within  these  divisions  the  earliest  history  of  the  hu- 
man race,  then  Jewish  history,  anil,  finally,  the  lallcr 
synchronistically  with  general  history.  He  places 
Moses  1,030  years  before  the  first  Olymiiiad,  a  dati> 
probably  derived  from  Justus  of  Tiberias,  from 
whoso  lost  history  much  has  been  preserved  by 
Afrieanus;  and  it  is  to  this  sources  that  arc  to  be 
traced  various  statetnents  of  facts  found  in  Afri- 
caiuis'  history  and  parallel  to  those  given  by 
Joscphus.  In  connection  with  the  Biblical  stories 
Afrieanus  relates  many  legends  whose  origin  may 
in  part  be  found  in  the  Apocalypses  and  the  Mid- 
rasliim. 

(2)  KfCT7(i/  (=  "Embroidery  ").  a  figurative  name 
given  to  a  large  work  said  to  have  included  twenty- 
four  (according  toothers,  foiuteen and 
His  Works,  niuetecn)  books,  and  dedicated  to  Al- 
exander Severus.  The  two  bo<iks  that 
have  been  preserved  deal  chieHy  with  matters  per- 
taining to  warfare,  the  whole  work  having  been  de 
voted  to  similar  subjects.  Here  also  are  fouml  im- 
portant data  relating  to  Jewish  history;  c.f/..  that  the 
I'harisecs,  ('.<.,  the  Jews  eucased  in  war  witli  Titus, 


destroyed  a  division  of  the  Homan  army  by  poison- 
ing the  wine  the  soldiers  drank  (Kforw,  g  3).  This 
work,  filled  with  pagan  views  and  gross  super- 
stitions, was  formerly  ascribc<l  to  a  pagan  atithor; 
but  recent  criticism  assigns  it  to  Afiicanus.  (3j  A 
letter  to  Origen  relative  to  the  Susanna  Epistle  ap- 
pended in  the  Septuagint  to  the  Book  of  Daniel. 
The  j)enelration  that  Afrieanus  displays  in  jiroving 
this  letter  to  be  a  forgery  lias  earned  for  him  the 
reputation  of  a  .sound  Bible  critic.  (4)  A  letter  to 
Aristides  on  the  «liscrepancies  in  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus.  In  this  letter  also  Afrieanus  shows  that  lie 
is  well  versed  in  Jewish  history,  (o)  He  may  also 
have  written  a  commentary  on  Daniel's  weeks  of 
years. 

BiHLior.RAriiY  :  Frapnont.'i  from  Afrieanus  have  been  collcct«<l 
in  Gallaxiii.  Hihliulhifd  Vilmtiii  i'ntrum,  li.,  Venice,  1781 : 
Koiitii,  HeVniiiiir  Sacnv.  2il  eil„  ii.;  Migne,  I'atnilogia 
tifiFca,  X.  ft  sft/.:  Vilinim  Mtit}u:niatiriiniin  Op€ra.  ed. 
M.  Tlifv.-nc't,  I'aris.  lii'.l'!:  Kalirli-iiis-Harles.  liililUitheea 
(ir<Frti,  Iv.  ~4i ►-;,*4-"( :  H.  (ielzer,  .'<.  Jtiliti:*  Africanvs^  L.eipsie, 
]S8(I-S.">:  Harnack,  Gcgch.  tier  AUchrigtUchcn  LitUratur,  i. 
a)7, 11.  TO  cl  scq. 
G.  S.  Kr. 

SFAX.     S.r  Tims. 

SFEJ,  ABRAHAM:  Rabbinical  author;  born 
at  Tunis  in  the  early  jnirtof  the  eighteenth  century; 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1784,  while  discharging  tlie 
duties  of  collecting  rabbi  for  the  community  of 
Jerusalem.  Sfej  left  his  native  city  and  .settled  in 
Jerusalem,  sojourning  for  a  time  in  Constantinople. 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled  "•  Ene  Abraham  "  (Amster- 
dam, 1784),  a  commentary  on  the  "  Yad  ha-Haza- 
Ijali "  of  Maimouides. 

BiBLioGRApnv  :  Cazes,  .Yotci  liihUiiuniijIiiriiitf,  pp.  2!)i)-.'S(il. 
I).  M.  Fk. 

SFORNO  :  Italian  family,  many  members  of 
which  distinguished  themselves  as  rabbis  and  schol- 
ars. The  most  prominent  of  these  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Hananeel  ben  Jacob  Sforno :  Talmudist ;  lived 

at  Bologna  in  the  lifteeiith  and  sixteenth  centuries; 

brother  of  Obadiah  Sforno,  who  mentions  him  in  the 

introduction  to  bis  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch. 

A  responsum  of  Hananeel 's  was  inserted  by  Shab- 

bethai  Baer  in  his  "Be'er  'Esliek,"  §  5.5. 

I'.THi.ioc.RAPnT  :  Fiirst,  Bilil.  Jud.  ill.  318 :  Mortara.  Iiidicc.  p. 
fJI :  Mim'.  vi.  Ifl-'. 

Israel  Sforno:  Talmudist:   lived  at  Viadano  in 
the  sixteenth  century.     A  halakic  decision  of  his  is 
quoted  in  a  manuscript  collection  of  260  responsa  of 
the  Italian  rabbis  (No.  235). 
BiiiLioGRAFiiY:  Mortara,  IikUcc.  p.  61. 

Jacob  ben  Obadiah  Sforno :  Venetian  scholar 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Sliab- 
betliai  Bass,  and,  after  him,  Wolf,  attributed  to 
.Jacob  a  work  entitled  "Iggerct  ha-Te'amim  "  (Ven- 
ice, 1600).  containing  mystic  explanations  of  the  ac- 
cents. The  correctness  of  the  ascription  is,  how- 
ever, doubted  by  Steinschneider.  wlio  believes  that 
tliis  work  is  identical  with  one  of  the  same  title  by 
Aaron  Abraham  ben  Baruch. 

Bihi.io(;rapiiv  ;  SlialtlwUiai  Bass.  .*?iftr  Vfsfiefiini,  ».\.:  Wolf, 
llihl.  Ililn-.  i.  HWI;  Sieinsilini'iil.T.  rn(.  RixH.  nils.  Till,  125.5. 

Nissim  Isaac  ben  Judah  Sforno  :  Rabbi  at 
M.tulua  in  tin-  sixteenth  century.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  an  epistle  on  the  "Cuzari".   and  a  respon- 
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sum  of  liis  is  quoti'd  ill  tlie  above-iiR'Ulioncil  cdllcc- 

tion. 

BliiI.IOGRAi'iiY :  Wolf,    IUhl.   Ihhr.  i.  915;   Mcirliiin,   Iiiilier, 
p.  «I. 

Obadiah  ben  Israel  Sforno :  Venetian  Tal- 
iniiiiist  111'  ilic  sixtcciilli  ami  scvciileenlli  oeutiiries. 
lU-  edited  .Menaliem  Azariali  di  P^mo's  "  Veiniii 
A<loiiai  Hdiiiemali  "  (Veiiiee,  n.d.);  and  a  responsuni 
of  his  is  inserted  in  Di  Fano'scoUectiouof  Responsa 
(Vc'niee.  n.d..  p.  83). 

Obadiah  ben  Jacob  Sforno :  Italian  c.xegetc. 
l>liiliisoplier,  and  plivsieian ;  born  at  Cesena  abonl 
1475;  died  at  Bologna  in  I.mO.  After  acquirinj;  in  his 
native  town  a  thoronjjh  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  rab- 
binical literatiiie.  niathenialies.  and  philosopliv,  he 
went  to  Home  to  study  medicine.  There  his  great 
learning  won  for  him  a  prominent  pl.iee  among 
scholars;  and  when  Heuehlin  was  at  Rome  (1498- 
1500)  and  <1esired  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  He- 
brew liteniliire.  Cardinal  Dcjmenico  Grimuni  ad- 
vised him  to  apply  to  ()l)adiah.  Ei|iially  high  was 
Obadiah's  reputation  as  a  casuist.  Meir  K.\tzenf.i.- 
LENiiOOKN  consulted  lum  on  legal  (juestions  (Re- 
sponsa, p.  97,  ^  48),  and  Joseph  ('oi.on  invoked  his 
authority  (Responsa.  p.  00.  No.  192,  Sudilkov,  1834). 
At  the  recjuest  of  Israel  ben  Jeliiel  Ashkenazi.  rabbi 
of  Rome,  Obadiah  issued  a  decision  in  the  case  of 
Donina,  daughter  of  Samuel  Zarfati.  the  renowned 
physician  of  the  jxipe.  About  1525  Obadiah  left 
Romeand  led  lor  some  time  a  wandering  life.  From 
several  letters  of  that  e])oeh  addressed  to  his  brother 
Hananeel  at  Bologna  it  would  appear  that  Obadiah 
■was  in  poor  circunislances.  Finally  he  settled  at 
Bologna,  wliere  he  founded  a  Talmudical  school, 
which  he  conducted  until  bis  death. 

OI)adiah  was  an  indefatigable  writer,  cbieHy  in 
tlie  field  of  Biblical  exegesis.  The  characteristic 
features  of  his  exegetical  work  are  resjiect  for  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  text  and  a  reluctance  to  enter- 
tain mystical  interpretations.  He  possessed  excel- 
lent judgment  in  the  selection  of  explanations  from 
the  earlier  exegctes,  as  Rasln,  Ibn  Ezra,  RaSHBaJI, 
and  Nahmanides,  and  he  very  often  gives  original 
interpretations  which  betray  an  extensive  philolog- 
ical knowledge.  He  wrote  the  following  commen- 
taries :  on  the  Pentateuch  (Venice,  15()7) ;  on  Canticles 
and  Ecclesiastes,  that  on  the  latter  being  dedicated 
to  King  Henry  II.  of  France  (ih.) ;  on  the  P.salms  {ih. 
1586);  "Mishpat  Zcdek,"  on  Job  (ib.  1589);  on  the 
books  of  Jonah,  H.ibakkuk.  and  Zechariah,  pub- 
lished with  David  ibn  Hin's  "  Likkute  Shoshannim  " 
(Amsterdam,  1724).  He  wrote  also  "  Kawwanat  ha- 
Torah,"  prefixed  to  the  Pentateuch  commentary. 

Obadiah  was  active  alsoin  the  domain  of  religious 
philosophy.  In  a  work  entitled  "Or  'Ammim " 
(Bologna,  1537)  he  endeavored  to  combat  with  Bib- 
lical arguments  the  theories  of  Aristotle  on  the  eter- 
nity of  matter,  on  God's  onmiscience,  and  on  the 
universality  of  the  sold,  as  well  as  various  other 
Aristotelian  views  that  seemed  to  conflict  with  relig- 
ion. In  the  introduction  Obadiah  says  that  he  was 
induced  to  write  his  w<irk  by  the  fact  that  even  so 
great  a  man  as  Maimonides  had  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  all  the  theories  of  Aristotle  concerning  the 
sublunary  world  are  absolutely  correct.  Obadiah 
himself  translated  the  "Or  'Ammim"  into  Latin  and 


sent  it  to  Henry  II.  of  Fiance.  Init  it  has  never  been 
published.  Another  work  on  religious  philosophy 
by  Oliadiab  is  bis  coninientary  on  the  sayings  of  the 
Fathers.  ]iublished  in  the  inliddiiclion  tollie  Roman 
Mal.izor  (Bologna,  l.")40). 

Obadiah  was  also  the  author  of  the  following 
works,  still  extant  in  manuscript:  "Bi'ur  le-Sefer 
Uklidas,"  a  paraphrase  of  tlieeighl  booksof  Euclid, 
translated  from  the  Arabic  (Bibliotliei]Ue  Nalionale, 
MS,  No.  43."i):  "  Derashot  "  (Hiilberstain  MSS.,  No, 
331);  "Dikduk  Leshon  'Ibii,"  a  Hebrew  grammar. 

Bini.iOfiR.MMiv:  llm  Viihvii.  Slinhliiht  Iin-Knhlxilnli.  p.  ri2. 
eil.  .AnistcniJim :  Uana.  if.nntth  7>(nri(/.  i.  ::ilu,  eil.  olTenbafh: 
Confortc-.  Kiiir  Ita-limut.  p.  ■£>:>:  l(us.sl,  /.lijiiiiKoin.  ji.  ai-1; 
Wolf,  ;;;(■;.  llrUr.  I. '.KW;  Oirnmly.  lUxUnri:  drs  Mnlrcim' 
JuilK.  i.  117;  (ielpiT.  .Inlinitii  liiiicliliii,  pp.  :tr,  lii.i;  steln- 
sctineitliT,  I'lll.  Until,  ml.  3I7.'>;  (iriilz,  (Iraili.  Ix.  V];  Voflel- 
stein  mill  UU-ci'V,  (J/srli.  tli-r  Jtiilni  in  /io/»,  pp.  77  ft  naj.; 
Klnki-I.  iihiitliiili  SfniiKi  Ills  Knurl. 

Osheah  ben  Nissitn  Isaac  Sforno  :    Rabbi  at 
.Mantua  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenlli  century. 
A  religious   poem   of  his  was   in.serted  by  Joseph 
Jedidiah  Karmi  in  his  "Kenaf  Renanim." 
llinLio<ir..M'iiv  :  Mmiiini,  InfUct\\).i\\. 

Solomon  Samuel  ben  Nissim  Israel  Sforno : 
Rabbi  at  Asli,  later  at  Venice;  ilied  in  lt)17.  Sev- 
eral responsa  of  his  were  inserted  by  Jacob  Ileil- 
bronner  in  his  "Nal.ialat  Ya'akob"  (Padua,  1623). 
Solomon  left  in  manuscript  coininentaries  on 
Psalms.  I'l'overbs,  Job,  Daniel,  the  Megillot,  Ezra, 
Nehemiali,  and  Chronicles.  He  edited  the  "Cu- 
zari  "  with  the  commentary  of  Judah  Moscato  (Ven- 
ice, 1594).  On  his  death  a  funeral  sermon  was  pro- 
nounced by  Leon  of  Modena.  w)io  lauded  him  in  the 
highest  terms. 

BiBi.iocRAPiiY:  Nepl-Cihinindl,  Tnleihil  Geilole  I'israf!,  p. 341 ; 
Mortiini.  rtnlivr.  p.  (il ;  Kiirst,  7<fW.  Jiul.  111.  31s ;  Berliner, 
I.iihnI  Ahanim.  No.  ail. 
s.  I.  Bit. 

SHA'ATNEZ  (tJOyt.")  :  Fabric  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  wool  and  linen,  the  wearing  of  which  is 
forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut. 
xxii.  11).  The  Sejituagint  rendering  is  Kijifif/ov 
(something  false,  adulterated,  or  drossy).  In  the 
Coptic  or  Egyptian  language  ".saslit"  means 
"weave"  and  "nouz."  "false";  the  compoun<l 
"sha'at-nez,"  therefore,  signifies  'i  "false  weave." 
The  Mishnah  explains  the  word  tJDyL"'  as  the 
acrostic  of  three  words,  yiL".  '10.  T)3  ("carded." 
"  woven,"  and  "twisted  "  ;  Kil.  ix.  8). 

The  combining  of  various  fabrics  in  one  garment, 
like  the  interbreeding  of  <lilTerent  species  of  ani- 
mals, or  the  planting  together  of  different  kinds  of 
seeds,  is  iirohibited  as  being  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature.  The  cabalists  regard  such  combination  as 
a  defiance  of  God.  who  established  natural  laws  and 
gave  each  species  its  individuality. 

Maimonides  bases  the  prohibition  on  the  general 
law  against  imitating  heathen  customs:  "Ye  shall 
not  walk  in  the  manners  of  the  nation,  which  I  cast 
out  before  you"  (Lev.  xx.  23).  and 
Vie'ws  of  says,  "  The  heathen  priests  adorned 
Mai-  themselves  with  garments  containing 
monides.  vegetable  and  animal  materials,  while 
they  held  in  their  hand  a  seal  of  min- 
eral. This  you  will  find  written  in  their  books" 
("Moreh,"  iii.  37).  Other  critics  consider  the  pro- 
hibition of  sha'atnez  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view, 
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and  reason  that  the  elements  of  wool  and  linen  are 
diunietiically  opposed  to  each  other,  since  tlie  wool 
has  an  absorbin!;  and  sliriukinj^  nature  while  linen 
is  resistant  and  non-shrinUable,  these  conllicting 
tendencies  neutralizing  each  other  and  causing  dis- 
order in  connection  with  the  effusion  of  perspiration 
from  tlie  Ijody. 

It  appears,  liowever,  that  sha"atnez  was  per- 
mitted in  the  case  of  the  priest's  girdle,  which  was 
interwoven  with  purple,  blue,  and  scarlet  wool  (Ex. 
xxxix.  29);  it  may  be  used  also  in  the  case  of  the 
purple  and  the  lilue  cord  entwined  in  the  zizit,  or 
the  woolen  zizit  on  a  linen  garment  (Yeb.  4b,  5b), 
as  the  saeredness  of  the  purpose  is  supposed  to  pro- 
tect against  any  evil  effect.  The  phrase  "  lo  yah- 
geru  ba-yaza'  "  ("  they  shall  not  gird  themselves  with 
any  thing  that  causeth  sweat";  Ezek.  xliv.  18)  is 
interpreted  in  the  Talmud  to  mean  "they  shall  not 
gird  themselves  around  the  bent  of  the  body,  where 
sweat  ett'iises  most"  (Zeb.  181)).  Rabbi  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  girdle  of  the  ordinary  priest  was  of 
slia'atnez  ;  U.  Eleazar  says  it  was  of  tine  linen.  The 
high  priest  wore  a  linen  girdle  on  Yom  Kippur  and 
a  girdle  of  slia'atnez  on  all  other  days  (Yoma  \'ib). 

B}'  the  Mosaic  law  sha'atncz  is  prohibited  only 
after  it  has  been  carded,  woven,  and  twisted,  but  the 
Habbis  prohibit  it  if  it  has  been  subjected  to  any  one 
of  these  operations  (Xiddah  6Ib).  Hence  felt  cloth, 
of  mixed  wool  and  linen,  is  forbidden  (Kil.  ix.  9). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Rabbis  recognize  only  sheep's 
wool  as  wool,  the  finest  being  that  of  lambs  and 
rams  (comp.  II  Kings  iii.  4) ;  they  exclude  camels' 
hair,  the  fur  of  hares,  and  the  wool  of  goats.  If  any 
of  the  excluded  wools  is  ndxed  with  sheep's  wool, 
or  spun  with  it  into  thread,  the  character  of  the 
material  is  determined  by  the  proportion  of  each. 
If  the  greater  part  of  it  is  sheep's  wool,  it  is  reckoned 
as  wool;  if  the  contrary,  it  is  not  so  regarded,  and 
may  be  mixed  again  with  linen  (Kil.  ix.  1). 

A  woolen  garment  may  be  worn  over  a  linen  gar- 
ment, or  vice  ver.sa,  but  they  ma_v  not  be  knotted  or 
sewed  together.  Slia'atnez  is  prohibited  only  when 
worn  as  an  ordinary  garment,  for  the 
Ex-  protection  or  benefit  of  the  body  (Sifra, 

ceptional  Deut.  2H3},  or  for  its  warmth  (Bezah 
Cases.  Ma),  hut  not  if  carried  on  tlie  back  as 
a  burden  or  lus  merchandise.  Cush- 
ions ami  tapestry  with  wliicli  the  bare  body  is 
not  in  touch  do  not  come  under  the  iiroliibition  (Kil. 
ix.  2).  To  lie  on  slia'atnez  is  permitted  by  the  strict 
interpretation  of  the  Mo.saie  law.  but  the  Rabbis 
feared  lest  some  part  of  the  slia'atnez  might  fold 
over  and  touch  |)arl  of  the  body ;  hence  they  went  to 
theextremeof  declaring  that  even  if  only  the  lowest 
of  ten  couch-covers  is  of  slia'atnez  one  may  not  lie 
on  them  (Yoma  ()9a).  Pillows,  if  of  a  kind  that 
leaves  no  likelihood  of  their  folding  over  and  touch- 
ing the  body,  are  permitted  to  be  of  slia'atnez.  Felt 
soles  with  heels  are  also  permitted  (Bezah  15a),  be- 
cause they  are  stiff  an<l  d<i  not  warm  the  feet. 

In  later  times  the  Rabbis  were  inclined  to  modify 
the  law.  Thus  sha'alnez  was  permitted  to  be  used 
in  stilT  hatsC'Scfer  ha-l.linnuk,"  section  "  Ki  Teze," 
No.  571).  Silk  resembling  wool,  and  hemp  resem- 
bling linen,  which  formerly  were  forliidden  "  for  aji- 
pcaranee  sake"  (Kil.   ix.  3),   were  later  permitted 


in  combination  with  either  wool  or  linen,  because 
"we  now  know  how  to  distinguish  them."  Hempen 
thread  was  manufactured  and  permitted  for  use  in 
sewing  woolen  clothing. 

A  linen  ailmixture  isdeteeted  during  the  process  of 
dyeing  cloth,  as  wool  absorbs  the  dye  more  readily 
than  doe.s  linen  (Niddah  Gib).  Wool  is  distinguished 
from  linen  by  three  tests— feeling,  burning,  and 
smelling:  linen  burns  in  a  flame,  while  wool  singes 
and  creates  an  unplea.sant  odor.  There  were  special 
experts  employed  to  detect  sha'atnez  ("  Ha  Karmel," 
i..  No.  40). 

The  observance  of  t lie  laws  concerning  sha'atnez 
was  relaxed  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  the  CoiN- 
cii.  OF  Folk  Lands  found  it  necessary  to  enact  (1607) 
a"takkanah"  against  slia'atnez,  especially  warning 
women  not  lo  sew  woolen  trails  to  linen  dresses,  nor 
to  sew  a  velvet  strip  in  front  of  the  dress,  as  vel- 
vet had  a  linen  back  (Griltz,  "  Gesch."  vii.  36,  Hebrew 
ed.,  Warsaw,  1899). 

BiBi.ioCiRAPHy  :  Miiimonliles,  l'(ii(,  Kilayiiii.  x.:  Tnr  Yoreh 
Dc'iih;  Shulhiiu  'Aruk,  Yareh  iJt'o/i.  2S8-3114:' Israel  I.lp- 
schiitz,  Batle  Kilauim,  apin-nileil  to  liis  (•omnientary  i>n  the 
MMiiiah,  .section  Zna'im  :  Hn-.UnflrtifKlWMi.  viii.,  Nos.  ai, 
M;  M.  yi.  Saler,  Yalktit  Vifhak.  ii.  t8a,  Warsaw,  1S!!9. 
w.  n.  J.  D.  E. 

SHABABO  (pT),  JESHUA  :  Egyptian  scribe 
and  lalibi;  lived  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  teachers  were  Habbis  Abraham 
ha  Levi  of  Cairo  and  Joseph  Nazir.  who  afterward 
became  his  father-in  law  (see  Joseph  Nazik  hen 
Havvi.m  Moses  iia-Lkvi).  The  relation  between 
teacher  and  pupil  maybe  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Abraham  ha-Levi  ineluile<l  some  dissertations  of  his 
pupil  in  his  work  "Ginnat  Weradim."  The  two 
men  differed  in  opinion,  and  the  pupil  answered  his 
teacher  in  "  Peral.i  Shushan  "  (Constantinople.  1732). 
Besides,  he  wrote  "Slia'aie  Orah,"  "Sha'are  Torah," 
and  a  large  work  in  two  parts  entitled  "Sha'are 
Ycshu'ah,"  containing  responsa.  Shababo  was  for 
some  time  a  sofer.  but  resigned  this  office  from  re- 
ligious motives  when  he  was  appointed  dayyan  of 
Cairo. 

E.  c.  L.  Giu". 

SHABBAT  ("Sabbath"):  Treatise  in  the  Mish- 
nah,  Tosefta,  and  both  Talmuds;  devoted  chieHy  to 
rules  and  regulations  for  the -Sabbath. .  The  Scrip- 
tnral  passages  that  treat  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  the 
laws  for  its  observance,  thus  forming  the  exegetical 
basis  of  this  treatise,  are:  Ex.  xvi.  22  el  stg.;  xx. 
10;  xxiii.  12;  xxxiv.  21;  xxxv.  2,  3;  Num.  xv.  32 
et  seq. ;  Deut.  v.  14;  Jer.  xvii.  21  el  neq. ;  Amos  viii. 
5;  Nell.  X.  31.  xiii.  15  el  teg.  Shabbat  is  the  first 
treatise  in  the  mishnaic  order  Seder  Mo'ed,  and 
is  divided  into  twenty-four  chapters,  containing  13a 
paragraphs  in  all. 

Ch.  i. :  Ways  in  which  things  may  not  be  brought 
from  a  private  domain  ("resliut  ha-yahid  ")  to  the 

juiblic  domain  ("resliut   ha-rabbim  ") 
Contents,     and  vice  versji  on  the  Sabbath  (t;  1); 

things  which  may  not  be  done  on  Fri- 
day afternoon  or  by  lamplight  on  Friday  evening 
(^1;  2-3);  rules  adopted  at  the  council  in  the  upper 
chamber  of  Hananiah  b.  Hezekiah  b.  Garon(§4); 
;ul(litional  particulars  concerning  things  which  may 
not  be  done  on  Friday  (J§  .5-11). 


Shabbat 
Shabbat  ha-Oadol 
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Cli.  ii.  :  Illiimimition  on  the  Siibliatli.  tlio  kinds  of 
oil  which  may  he  used,  anil  the  nialerials wliieh  may 
servo  as  wicks  (§§  1-3) ;  furtliei-  details  concerning 
lamps  (^4);  cases  in  whicli  lamps  may  be  extiu- 
giiishetl  on  the  Saliltalli  (^  5);  the  three  duties  of 
women  neglect  of  which  may  cost  them  their  lives 
(§6):  the  three  things  of  which  the  master  of  the 
house  must  remind  his  househuld  at  twilight  on 
Friday  evening  (S  7). 

Ch.  iii.  and  iv. :  Permitted  and  ]ir(iiiil)iti'(l  meth- 
ods in  which  food  may  he  warmed  or  kept  warm  on 
the  Sabhath ;  I'oncerning  things  which  are  regarded 
as  set  apart  ("  muk/.eh  ")  and  wliich  one  is  forbid- 
den to  move  on  that  day. 

Ch.  V. :  With  what  an  animal  ma}'  be  led  on  the 
Sabbath  (e.g.,  a  halter),  and  what  may  be  placed 
on  it  (e.g.,  a  blanket),  and  what,  may  not  be  placed 
on  it,  every  object  not  requisite  for  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  animal,  or  for  guanling  it,  being  re- 
garded as  a  burden,  and  it  being  forbidden  to  load 
a  beast  on  that  day. 

Ch.  vi. :  Garments  which  may  be  worn  by  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  those  which  may  not  be 
worn;  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  weapons 
adorn  a  man,  the  majority  of  the  sages  deciding  that 
they  disgrace  him  who  bears  them,  since  they  are 
implements  of  murder,  inasmuch  as,  according  to 
Isa.  ii.  4.  the  ideal  of  the  future  is  a  time  when  the 
nations  shall  dwell  in  everlasting  harmony  and  shall 
change  their  arms  to  iniplemcnis  of  peace. 

Ch.  vii. ;  The  gradations,  according  to  circum- 
stances, of  the  sin-offering  for  breaking  the  Sabbath  ; 
enumeration  of  the  thirty-nine  chief  kinds  of  work 
which  are  forbidden,  namely,  seven  of  agriculture, 
four  of  cooking,  thirteen  of  tailoring,  seven  of 
hulchering  and  tanning,  two  of  writing  and  erasing, 
two  of  building  and  demolishing,  two  of  kindling 
and  extinguishing  fires,  one  of  the  hammer-stroke 
(giving  the  fiinshing  toucli  to  a  thing),  and  one  of 
carrying  an  ol)ject  from  the  reshut  ha-yahid  to  the 
reshut  ha-rabbim  and  vice  versa. 

Ch.  viii. :  Determination  of  (piantities  in  the  case 
of  various  objects  which  render  one  guilty  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Sabbath  in  carrying  them  on  that  day. 
In  the  last  paragraph  (^7)  of  this  chapter  Isa.  x.\x. 
14  is  (lUoled  asa  text. 

Ch.  ix.:  I5il)lical  verses  cited  as  addilional  proofs 
ortexts(g§  1-4);  further  details  concerning  the  quan- 
tities of  many  things  that  mav  not  lie  carried  on  the 
Sabbath  (^S  5-7). 

Ch.  X. :  Concerning  those  cases  in  which  one 
who  transports  an  object  is  not  guilty  of  violating 
the  Sabbath  (^^  1-4);  cases  in  wln'ch  two  persons 
who  carry  an  object  together  from  one  place  to  an- 
other are  guilty,  and  those  in  wlii<ii  they  are  inno- 
cent ;  on  the  transportation  of  a  corpse  or  of  a  living 
man  (^  5);  on  tin-  problem  whether  one  who  biles  or 
cuts  his  nails  or  plucks  out  his  hair  on  the  Sabbath 
is  guilty  of  a  violation  of  that  day  (g  6). 

Ch.  xi. :  On  throwing  objects  from  one  place  to 
another,  from  one  hou.se  across  the  street  to  another, 
from  the  land  into  the  water  and  vice  versa,  or  from 
a  ship  into  the  sea  and  vice  ver.sa. 

Ch.  xii. :  Concerning  building,  hammering,  saw- 
ing, boring,  weeding  fields,  felling  trees,  and  gather- 
ing wood  or  greens  (g§  1-2);  on  writing  two  letters 


of  the  alphabet  and  of  writing  in  general,  together 
with  tile  cases  in  which  one  by  writing  does  not 
violate  the  Sabbath  (;;!;  3-0). 

Ch.  xiii.  :  Concerning  weaving,  spinning,  sew- 
ing, tearing,  washing,  dyeing,  and  hunting. 

Ch.  xiv. ;  Cases  in  which  hunting  on  the  Sabbath 
does  not  render  one  guilty  of  violation  of  lliat  day 
(i^  I);  on  the  |>reparation  of  a  solution  of  salt  (§  2); 
medicines  and  remedies  jiermitted  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  those  wliich  are  forbidden  (^g  3-4). 

Ch.  XV.;  The  knots  which  may  be  tied  on  tlie 
Sabbath  ami  those  which  may  not  be  tied  {j;^  1-2); 
on  putting  clothes  away  and  on  making  beds  (j;  3). 

Ch.  X  vi. :  In  case  a  tire  breaks  out  on  the  Sabbath, 
sacred  writings  and  phylacteries  ("tetillin  ")  may  be 
rescued,  as  well  as  such  food  as  is  neces.sary,  for 
that  day  ;  non-Jews,  but  not  Jews,  may  be  allowed 
to  extinguish  the  fire;  hut  a  Jew  may  not  urge  a 
non-Jew  to  do  any  work  for  him  on  the  Sabbath. 

Ch.  xvii. :  Vessels  which  ma}'  be  carried  on  the 
Sabbath;  blinds  may  lie  lowered  on  that  day. 

Ch.  xviii. :  Things  which  may  be  moved  on  the 
Sabbath;  calves  and  tlie  foals  of  asses  may  be  led; 
a  woman  may  lead  her  child,  tiiough  sli(^  may  not 
carry  it;  cattle  may  be  heljied  when  about  to  give 
birth;  and  the  Sabbath  is  not  broken  by  assisting 
a  woman  in  labor. 

Ch.  xix. :  Circumcision  on  the  Saliliatli;  that  day 
is  not  violated  by  a  circumcision  or  by  tlie  nccessary 
preiiarations  for  one. 

Ch.  XX.:  Wine  may  be  si  rained  anil  cattle  fed  on 
the  Sabbath. 

Ch.  xxi. ;  In  what  manner  many  objects,  regarded 
as  set  apart,  may  be  moved  and  put  away  (^^  1-2); 
the  clearing  of  the  table  (S  3). 

Ch.  xxii. ;  On  the  preparation  of  food  and  drink 
on  the  Sabbath  (^s;  1-4);  bathing  and  anointing 
with  oil  on  that  day  (S^  5-0). 

Ch.  xxiii. ;  Lending,  rallling,  and  distributing 
food  and  drink  on  the  Sabballi  (t;i;  1-2);  ])ri'paralioiis 
for  the  evening  of  the  week-day  which  may  be  nnide 
on  the  Sabbath  (iiij  3-4);  the  degree  of  care  for  the 
dead  which  is  permissible  on  the  Sabbath  (t;  5). 

Ch.  xxiv. :  On  the  case  of  a  traveleroverlakeu  by 
the  Sabbath  eve  before  he  leaches  a  city  (g  1);  the 
feeding  of  cattle  (v;^  2-4);  the  fulfilment  of  vows  on 
that  day  (s-  :■>). 

The  {'atalogue  and  definition  of  various  tasks, 
and  the  lists  of  garments,  utensils,  and  ornaments, 
as  well  as  of  materials  for  fuel  and  illumination, 
all  delailed  in  the  Jlishnah,  render  it  especially  im- 
portant for  the  history  of  civilization, 

TheTosefta  is  divided  into  eighteen  chapters,  and 
contains  many  imjiortant  maxims  and  sayings  be- 
sides additions  to  and  amplifications 
The  of   the    Mishnah.     Particularly   note- 

Tosefta.  worthy  is  its  enumeration,  in  ch.  vi. 
and  vii.,  of  current  customs,  usages, 
and  superstitions,  soin(^  of  them  being  regarded  by 
the  scholars  as  harmless  and  perndssible,  while 
others  were  forbidden  as  heathenish  and  i)agan. 
Certain  superstitious  views  and  usages  may  be  men- 
tioned here.  In  beginning  an  undertaking  the  first 
part  of  the  work  should  be  done  by  some  one  deft 
of  touch,  as  a  sign  that  the  completion  of  tin'  task 
will  not  be  arduous  (vi.  3).     When  sparks  fly  from 
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the  fireand  fall  on  the  ground  it  isasigntliat  guests 
may  be  expected  (vi.  2).  If  a  lien  crows  like  a  cock, 
she  must  he  stoned  (vi.  5).  If  one  turns  his  shirt 
inside  out  when  taking  it  off,  he  will  dream  at  night. 
If  one  kisses  a  coffin  containing  a  corpse,  he  will  .see 
the  dead  man  in  liis  dreams  (vi.  7).  If  one  puts  a 
lamp  or  a  candle  on  the  ground,  it  angers  the  dead 
(vi.  2).  If  two  persons  walk  together  and  .some  one 
conies  between  them,  the  friendship  between  the  pair 
will  be  broken  (vii.  12). 

The  following  advice  given  by  R.  Eliezer  b.  R. 
Jo.se  ha-Gclili  in  the  Tosefta  is  also  noteworthy  :  "If 
a  pious  man  bcgimieth  a  journey  which  thou  also 
must  make,  strive  thoi;  to  go  with  him;  for  good 
angels  accompany  him.  But  if  a  blasphemer  begin- 
neth  a  journey  which  thou  also  must  make,  go  thou 
before  him  or  go  thou  after  him.  but  beware  le.st 
thou  be  with  him ;  for  Satan  and  evil  angels  accom- 
pany the  blasphemer  on  his  way  "  (.xvii.  2-3). 

The  Babylonian  Gemara  to  this  treatise,  besides  its 
explanations  and  discussions  of  the  Mishnah,  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  stories,  leg- 
The  ends,  and  historical  accounts,  as  well 

Gemaras.  as  parables,  aphorisms,  and  other  hag- 
gadic  interpretations  and  utterances, 
of  -which  a  few  may  be  cited :  It  is  declared  that 
the  Book  of  Ezekiel  would  have  been  considered  apoc- 
ryphal because  of  the  many  passages  in  it  that  con- 
tradict the  Pentateuch,  had  not  Hananiah  ben  Ileze- 
kiah  (who  outlined  the  scroll  of  fasting)  taken  pains 
to  elucidate  it  and  by  his  interjiretatious  and  e.\- 
]]laiiations  succeeded  in  removing  all  the  contra- 
<lictions  (l:3b).  In  like  manner,  the  sages  would 
have  declared  the  books  of  Ecclesiastes  and  Prov- 
erbs apocryphal,  since  each  of  them  contains  pas- 
sages inconsistent  with  the  other;  but  the}-  suc- 
ceeded in  interpreting  those  passages  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  explain  away  the  contradictions  (yOb). 
In  211)  the  origin  of  Hanukkali  is  (lescribe<l.  When 
the  Ilasmoneans  conquered  the  Syrians  and  puri- 
fied the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  restoring  the  legal 
worship,  they  found  only  one  small  jar  of  oil  sealed 
with  the  high  priest's  seal  and.  therefore,  ritually 
pure.  It  was  apparently  sufficient  for 
Origin  of  a  single  day  only;  but  by  a  miracle  it 
Ha-  lasted  for  eight  days,  so  that  the  Feast 

nukkab.  of  Hanukkali  is  celebrated  for  eight 
days.  The  mildness  of  Ilillel,  as  con- 
trasted with  tlieseveiity  of  Shanimai,  is  illustrated  by 
several  examples;  and  the  saying  of  Ilillel,  to  the 
efTect  that  the  entire  Law  is  but  a  commentary  on  the 
fundamental  principle  of  love  to  one's  fellow  men, 
is  cited  (31a).  The  reprehensibility  of  indecent  con- 
versation and  the  severe  punishment  of  those  who 
indulge  in  it  are  set  forth  (33a).  The  story  of  R. 
Simeon  b.  Yohai.  who  was  forced  to  tlee  on  account 
of  his  criticisms  of  Roman  institutions,  and  who 
lived  for  twelve  years  inacave,  is  given  (33b).  The 
hatred  of  the  Jews  felt  by  other  nations  is  exiilained 
as  a  religious  animosity  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  rcvelali(m  on  Sinai  gave  Israel  a  faith  which 
(liiTerentiated  it  from  other  nations  (89b).  The  leg- 
end of  the  two  angels  who  accompany  the  Jew 
from  the  synagogue  to  his  home  on  Friday  evening 
is  related  (119b).  A  few  excellent  examples  are 
given  to  show  how  men  should  judge  their  fellow 


creatures  with  gentleness,  even  though  circum- 
stances are  apparently  against  them  (I27b);  also  the 
parable  to  illustrate  the  purity  of  the  soul  (l.j2b), 
and  the  simile  of  the  royal  banquet,  showing  how 
needful  it  is  to  be  ever  ready  to  appear  before  God. 

In  the  Yerushalmi  the  Gemara  to  ch.  xxi.-xxiv. 
is  no  longer  extant. 

w.  n.  J.  Z.   L. 

SHABBAT  HA-GADOL  ("The  Great  Sab- 
bath "i:  Till-  Sahlpiilli  preceding  Pas.sover.  The 
designation  "great"  for  this  Sabbath  is  mentioned 
by  Rashi  (lltli  cent.),  and  is  due  to  the  great  mir- 
acle of  the  Sabliatli  that  preceded  the  Exodus,  as 
related  in  the  Midrash.  When  God  ordered  the 
Israelites  to  prepare  a  lamb  on  the  10th  of  Nisan  for 
Passover  (Ex.  xii.  3)  tliey  feared  the  vengeance  of 
the  Egyptians,  because  the  lamb  was  the  Egyptian 
deity  (/'<.  viii.  26).  According  to  one  version,  the 
Egyptians  fainted  when  they  saw  the  lamb  tied  to 
the  foot  of  the  lie<l  in  the  houses  of  the  Israelites 
(Pesikta  Zutarti,  Bo,  xii.  6  [ed.  Bul)er,  p.  29a]): 
according  to  a  second,  they  were  paralyzed  and 
could  not  prevent  the  lambs  being  sacrificed  (Ex. 
3);  and  according  to  yet  another,  the  first-born, 
learning  on  the  10th  of  Nisan  that  the  lamb  and 
the  first-born,  both  regarded  as  deities  by  the  Egj'p- 
tians,  were  to  be  .sacrificed,  urged  their  parents  to 
let  the  Israelites  go  and  opjiosed  the  Egyptians  for 
retarding  the  Exodus  (Tos.  to  Sliab.  8Tb,  ii.r.  miNI); 
the  10th  of  Xisan  in  question  was  a  Salibath  (Seder 
'Olam  R.  V.  ;  Mek.  p.  46b;  Pesik.  R..  ed.  Fricd- 
mann,  p.  78a).  The  author  of  "Shibbole  ha-Leket" 
(13tli  cent.)  adds  the  explanation  that  on  this  Sab- 
bath there  is  a  "long"  service  in  the  forenoon,  in 
which  the  lecturer  explains  the  laws  and  regulations 
governing  the  coming  Passover.  In  this  sense  the 
Sabbath  preceding  the  other  festivals  are  likewise 
"great."  Abudarham  gives  as  another  reason  that 
the  first  commandment  of  the  Almighty  to  the 
Israelites  as  a  nation  was  given  on  the  10th  of 
Xisan.  which  on  that  occa.sion  fell  on  Sabbath. 

Zunz  thinks  that  the  designation  "great"  is  of 
Christian  origin,  copied  from  the  Church  Fathers, 
who  called  the  Saturday  before  Easter  "  great,"  and 
that  the  Greek  Jews,  who  probably  first  adopted  this 
term,  applied  it  only  to  the  Sabbath  falling  on  the 
14th  of  Nisan  and  to  no  other  Sabbath  preceding 
Passover.  A  plausible  explanation  of  the  word  is 
that  by  S.  II.  Sonnenschein.  who  bases  its  use  on  the 
phrase  "the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord" 
(Mai.  iii.  23  [A.  V.  iv.  n]).  found  in  the  haftarah  be- 
ginning "  We-'arebali  "  for  the  Sabbath  liefore  Pass- 
over. But  as  the  haftarah.  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, is  read  only  when  the  Sabbath  falls  on  the 
14tli  of  Nisan.  it  wouUl  appear  that  the  theory  is 
correct  that  originally  sucli  Sabbath  only  was  rec- 
ognized as  "great."  One  authority  thought  the 
word  ^njn  ("great")  to  be  a  corruption  of  mjH 
( ■■  Ilag.gadah  '").  because  the  Haggadah  is  read  on  the 
Sabbatli  in  question. 

The  service  of  the  "Shaharit "  prayer  of  Shabbat 
ha-Gadol  includes  "yozerot"  (see  Baer,  "'Abodat 
Yisrael."  pp.  706-720):  and  the  Haggadah,  to  the 
jianigraph  beginning  "  Rabban  Gamaliel."  is  recited 
in  the  afternoon.  Shabbat  ha-Gadol.  together  with 
Shabbat  Shibah,  is  the  principal  Sabbath;  on  these 
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(lays  tlic  riibbi  in  dlden  timi's  Icctuiccl  in  lliu  I'ur'- 
nixin  to  llie  jicople— especially  to  those  that  came 
from  the  neij;hl)oring  villages  to  celeljiate  the  holy 
day  in  the  city — and  acquainted  them  with  the  laws 
and  ciisloms  of  the  ap]>roaching  festival,  while  the 
maggid  generally  preached  in  the  afternoon,  relating 
the  wonderful  achievement  of  freedom  from  Egyp- 
tian bondage  and  the  miracles  of  the  Exodus.  In 
later  times  the  rablji  lectured  and  preached  in  the 
afternoon  only,  and  usually  made  an  elTort  to  de- 
liver his  most  learned  and  pilpulistic  discourse  of 
the  year. 

BIBI.IOHIUPHV:  ItJishi,  /M-f'aritc.f,  ed.  Epstein.  8  IT,  Kiinics- 
t)er^r,  IT.'iit:  Ibn  lia-Yiirhi,  Hit-MtuOiiiu  ed.  (ioldbere,  p.  T^n, 
Berlin,  \H'ihx  Vitrti  Mahzor,  p.  2™:  Abudarliain,  imI.  Vi-nicc. 
l.iisti,  p.  TTii :  Zedi'liiah  tiii-Kofe.  Shilih,ih-  ha-LcKil.  S  lie,  U;[. 
Uulier,  p.  80bi;  Zunz,  S.  P.  p.  9;  Allu-  Zcit.  dix'Jud.  UK)-', 
Niis.  m,  ■£!. 
J.  J.  D.  E. 

SHABBAT  GOY :  The  Gentile  employed  in 
a.Iewish  liiKisehold  on  the  Sabbath-day  to  perform 
services  which  are  religiously  forbidden  to  Jews  on 
that  day.  The  Shabbat  goy's  duty  is  to  extinguish 
the  lighted  candles  or  lamps  on  Friday  night,  and 
make  a  lire  in  the  oven  or  stove  on  Sabbath  mornings 
during  the  cold  weather.  A  poor  woman  ("Shab- 
bat goyah  ")  often  discharges  these  offices.  The  liire 
in  olden  times  was  a  piece  of  hallah;  in  modern 
times,  about  10  cents. 

Accoiiling  to  strict  Jewish  law,  a  Jew  is  not  al- 
lowed to  employ  a  non-Jew  to  do  work  on  the  Sab- 
bath which  is  forbidden  to  a  Jew.  The  rule  of  the 
Rabbis  is  "amiiah  le-goy  shebut"  (i.e.,  "to  bid  a 
Gentile  to  ])erform  work  on  the  Sabbath  is  still  a 
breach  of  the  Sabbath  law,"  though  not  so  flagi'ant 
as  perfoi'ming  the  work  oneself);  but  under  cer- 
tain (Micumstances  the  Kabbis  allowed  the  einploy- 
nient  of  non-Jews,  especiallj'  to  heat  the  oven  on 
winter  da\'s  in  northern  countries. 

Legendary  literature  contains  many  instances  in 
■which  the  Shabbat  goy  was  replaced  by  a  Goi.km. 
The  latest  story  in  which  the  Shabbat  goy  plays  a 
role  is  that  of  K.  L.  Silman  Franco,  in  Helii'cw,  in 
"Ahiasaf,"  5605  (1904-5).  Maxim  Gorki,  the  Rus- 
sian novelist,  was  once  employed  as  a  Shabbat  goy 
by  the  Jewish  colonists  in  the  governments  of  Kher- 
son and  Yekaterinoslav. 

BIBLIOORAPHV  :    Jai'obs,  in  Jcwinh  Year  Bnnit,  5659  (18991, 
p.  291. 
.1.  J.    D.   E. 

SHABBAT    NAHAMTJ:    First  Sabbath  after 

the  Xinlli  of  Ab;  so  called  because  the  haftarah  be- 
gins with  tlie  words:  "  Nahamu,  nahamu  'ammi  "  = 
"C'omfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people"  (I.sa.  xl.  1). 
The  custom  of  reading  certain  lessons  from  the  Proph- 
ets independently  of  the  sidrot  on  the  three  Sabbaths 
before  and  the  seven  immediately  following  tlii.s 
fast-day  is  ai>parently  a  very  old  one.  The  I'esikta 
generally  assigned  to  Rab  ICahana  (cd.  Buber)  enu- 
mi'rates  these  ten  haftarot  in  the  same  order  in  which 
they  are  now  read  everywhere:  namely,  Dibre  (Jer. 
i.),  Shim'u(rt.  ii.).  Ekali  (Isa.i.21).  Jlodcrn  custom 
assigns  to  the  third  Sabbath  the  first  part  of  thi'cha))- 
tcr,  beginning  with  the  word  "  Hazon  "  :  hence  the 
name  of  that  S:d>lnith  among  tlie  A.shkenazim  is 
"Shabbat  I.Iazon."  Maimonides  ("  Yad,"  Tetillab, 
xiii.  19)  assigns  the  first  twenty  verses  of  Isa.  i.  to  the 


second  Sabbath,  and  the  rcniain<ler  of  the  chaiUer 
to  the  third.  Among  the  Seiiliardim  this  thiid  Sab- 
bath is  called  "Shabbat  Ek.ali." 

All,  however,  agi'ee  that  for  the  Sabbath  following 
the  Ninth  of  Ab  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  the 
most  suitable;  and  allhougli.  in  the  resume  of  this 
portion  of  his  work,  ^laimonides  suggests  Jer.  xxxii. 
Hi  as  haftarah  for  Wa'cthannan,  he  states  that  it  is 
the  custom  of  most  jx'ople  to  read  the  consolations 
of  Isaiah  on  the  Sabbaths  between  the  fast  in  Aband 
Rosh  ha-Shanah.  The.se seven  haftarot  are:  (1)  Isa. 
xl.  l-2(i;  (3)xlix.  14-li.  4;  (3)  liv.  11-lv.  6;  (4)  li. 
12-lii.  12;  (',)  liv.  1-11;  (6)  Ix.;  (7)  Ixi.  10-lxiii.  9. 
According  to  Maimonides,  (.5)  and  (6)  change  places. 
It  sometimes  ha|)i>cns  that  tlie  third  of  these  Sab- 
baths is  also  Rosh  Ijodcsh  Elul,  in  which  case  the 
\isual  haftaiah  for  Rosli  Ilodesh  (Isa.  Ixiv.)  is  read 
becau.se  it  also  sjieaksof  consolation,  and  on  the  fifth 
Sabbath  the  haftarah  is  extended  to  Isa.  Iv.  6.  In 
some  congregations  the  order  of  these  seven  hafta- 
rot is  never  changed. 

Naturally,  Shabbat  Nahamu,  being  tlie  first  of 
these  seven,  is  the  most  imjiortant  and  the  most 
widely  observed.  Although  no  special  celebration 
is  connected  with  it,  it  is  the  Sabbath  of  pleasure. 
A  bar  niizwah  ceremony  that  would  in  the  ordinary 
course  occur  in  the  "three  weeks"  is  generally  post- 
poned to  it.  Immanuel  of  Rome  .states("  Mahberot," 
ix. ;  xxii.  17,  35)  that  his  countrymen  celebrated  the 
day  by  eating  goose. 

In  the  order  of  sidrot,  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  "Shema'  "are  read  on  this  day;  and  this 
has  given  occasion  for  piyyutim  in  the  (ierman  and 
Polisli  rituals. 

A.  AV.  Wi. 

SHABBAT  SHTJBAH :  Tlie  Sabbath  between 
Rosh  ha-Shanah  and  Yom  Kippur;  so  called  from 
the  first  woi'ds  of  the  haftarah  read  on  that  day, 
"Shubah  Yisra'el  "  =  "  Return,  O  Israel."  It  is 
often  called  also  "Shabbat  Teshubah"  (=" Sab- 
bath of  Repentance"),  from  the  fact  that  it  oc- 
curs within  the  ten  days  of  penitence.  Since,  how- 
ever, all  i)rayers  referring  to  sin  are  omitted  on  this 
day,  the  title  given  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  the 
more  appropriate  one.  To  the  haftarah(Hos.  xiv.  2- 
end)  are  generally  added  the  last  three  sentences  of 
Micali;  and  in  the  Polish  ritual  Joel  ii.  15-27  is  in- 
serted between  these  two  passages. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Talmudic  rule  that  the 
people  should  be  instructed  in  the  laws  of  the  festi- 
val thirl  y  days  before  its  occurrence  was  generally 
disregarded,  as  far  as  .sermons  were  concerned. 
Twice  a  year,  however,  the  rabbi — not  the  maggid 
or  preacher — delivered  public  addresses;  namely, 
on  the  Sabbath  before  Passover,  and  on  Shabbat 
Sliubab.  The  discourse  was  naturally  intended  to 
be  a  call  to  repentance:  liut  it  often  took  the  form 
of  a  discussion  of  some  Talmudic  dicttini  on  the 
subject,  and  appealed  more  to  the  intellect  of  the 
learned  than  to  the  emotions  of  lli(>  common  people, 
Hoth  the  German  and  Polish  rituals  contain  piy- 
yutim calling  upon  Israel  to  return  from  sin  and 
transgression. 

A.  W.  Wr. 

SHABBETHAI  B.  ABRAHAM  B.  JOEL. 
See  DoNNoLo. 
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SHABBETHAI  BE'ER  (FONTE):    Dalian 

r:U)l)i  til'  tlic  scvcnUciith  CL-ntuiy  ;  aiiliiur  of  "Bc'cr 

'Esck  "  (Venice,  1674),  a  collection  of  112  rcsponsa. 

BrBMOGUAPHY:  Conforto,7vii rr  hn-Dornt.p.iih:  Rteinschnei- 
der,  I'al.  liiidl.  col.  2SS1. 
D.  S.  Max. 

SHABBETHAI      BEN      ISAAC      (siiniaiiieil 
Sofer   and  Medaljde^)  :    Taiiiuiilist  and  gramma- 
riaii;  biiinal  Liibliu,  Poland;  lived  at  Przeniyslin  the 
si.\tcenlli  and  .scvcntoenlli  renturics;  teacher  of  the 
Talmudistand  cabalist  Ilayyim  Boeliner.     Shalihc- 
thai  wa.s  the  author  of:  "Teshubah,"  a  responsum 
on  the  writing  of  the  Tetragraniniaton.  addressed 
to  Meir  Lublin  and  inserted  in  the  "Teshubot  ha- 
Ge'onim"eililedbyIIolleschauer(.Vinstenlam.  1717); 
"  Niniauldm  le-Sefer  Mahalak  "  (Lublin,  IGL'2 ;  Ham- 
burg, 1788),  annotations 
to  the  granunatical  trea- 
tise "  Alahalak  "  of  Moses 
ben  Joseph  Kimhi.  and 
to  the  glosses  thereon  by 
Elijah     Levita;     "Ilag- 
gahot "       (Pylicrnfurth, 
lU'JOi,    grammatical   an 
notations  to  the  prayer- 
book,  with  a  critical  in- 
troduction,    lie   left  in 
manuscript:      "Kontres 
Yesod   ha-Lashon,"    the 
rudiments     of     Hebrew 
grammar ;   "  Kontres  mi- 
Hiyyub   Lininiud   Ilok- 
inat  ha-Dikdnk,"  ou  the 
obligation   of    studying 
grammar,   demonstrated 
from  tlie  Targum,  !Mish- 
nab,  Gcmara.  and  Mid- 
rash,  and  from  the  Zoliar, 
Sefer  Y'ezirah,  and  other 
cabalistic   works;    "Ba- 
hiire  Hemed,"  a  defense 
of  David  Kimhi's  gram- 
mar   "Miklol"    against 
the  criticisms  of  Elijah 
Levita;    "Nimukim    le- 
Sefer  ha  Shorashim,"   a 
defense  of  Kimhi's  He- 
brew  dictionary   against   the  criticisms  of  Elijah 
Levita       A    poem   by   Shabbethai    is   prefi.xcd    to 
"Mattel!  Mosheh"  (Cracow,   1.590-91),  a  work  on 
the  practical  ritual  laws  by  Moses  ben  Abraham 
Mat. 
BiiiLiOGRArnY:  De  Ros.si,  Diziimarin,  p.  272;  I.uzzattn,  7Vii- 

Icfiiimeiia,  p.  Si;  Furst,  Iiil>l.  Jiiil.  ill.  12(1;  Sti'liisi-hnelder, 

Cdl.  D<kU.  col.  224:i;  idem.  Jnnxli  LiteraturL-.  |i.  21(1. 

T.  I.    Hi!. 

SHABBETHAI      JXTDAH      ISAAC      BEN 
LEVI.     Sei' .linvu  iiiN  SiiAi-.nETMAi. 

SHABBETHAI      B.     MEIK     HA-KOHEN 

(SHaK):  Kussiaii  Talmudist :  lioni  at  Wiliia  1(121; 
died  at  Holleschau  on  the  1st  of  Adar  (IJishon).  I()li2. 
]n  Mhi'i  he  entered  the  yeshibah  of  H.  .Joshua  at 
Tyktizin.  studying  later  at  Cracow  and  Lublin. 
Heturning  to  \Vilna.  he  married  the  daughter  of  1{. 
Simeon  Wolf  b.  Isaac  Benimus,  and  shortly  after  was 
aiipointed  one  of  the  assistants  of  1{.  Jloses,  author 


Sliubbctliui  bell  .Mclr  li;i-KuUcii. 


of  "  Hilkat  Mel.iokek."  In  1«40  he  went  to  Cracow, 
and  in  the  following  year  publislied  his  "Sifte 
K((hen,"  commentary  on  the  Sliulhan  'Aruk.  Y'oreli 
De'ah,  a  work  that  was  approved  by  eighteen  of 
the  greatest  schohirs  of  that  generation.  In  1C48 
the  communities  of  Hiissian  Poland  were  devastated 
by  Chniiclnicki,  Shabbethai  ha-Kohen  lieiiig  among 
the  sulTerers.  About  this  time  he  publislied  liis 
"Jlegillah  'Afah."  After  a  short  stay  at  Prague, 
where  he  had  sought  refuge  from  the  Cossack  up- 
rising, lie  was  called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Dresin,  and 
later  to  that  of  Holleschau,  where  he  gained  the  in- 
timate friendship  of  Magister  Valentini  Vidrich 
of  Leipsic. 

Shabbethai  lia-Kohen  was  regarded  by  his  con- 
tempmaries  as  more  than  usually  learne(l.     He  fre- 
quently   contested    the 
decisions  of   Ids   prede- 
cessors, and  followed  an 
entirely  new  path  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Tal- 
niudic    law.     lie    made 
light,  too,  of  the  deci- 
sions of   his  contempo- 
raries,   and    thus    drew 
on    himself  the    enmity 
of    some    among   them, 
including   David    b . 
Samuel  ha-Levi,  author 
of   "Ture    Zahab,"   and 
Aaron  Samuel  Kaidano- 
ver.   author  of   "  Birkat 
lia  Zebah."       Neverthe- 
less, the  majority  of  cim- 
tiiu]iorary  scholars  con- 
sidered his  commentary, 
"Sifte  Kolien."  as  of  the 
highest    authority,   and 
applied   his  decisions  to 
actual  cases  as  the  final 
word   of  the    Law.     In 
addition    to    his    knowl- 
edge   of    the   Talinudic 
law  he  was  versed  in  the 
Cabala,  which  he  used  in 
exjilaining  various  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible.     His 
mastery   of   Hebrew   is   evidenced    by   the    selihot 
which    he    composed    in    commemoration    of    the 
Chmielnicki  tragedies.     As  a  logician  he  stood,  per- 
haps, first  among  the  Talinudic  scholars  of  his  age. 
Shabbethai  wrote   the   following  works:    "Sifte 
Kohen  "  (referred  to  above);  "Selihot"  for  the  20th 
of   Siwan,  in   memory  of   those  killed  during   the 
tragedy  of  1648  (.Vmsferdam,  16."il);  "Sifte  Kohen," 
on  Sliulhan  "Aruk.   lloshen   Mishpat  (Amsterdam, 
16(17);    "Ha-Aruk."  a   commentary   on   the   Y'oreh 
De;di  (Berlin,   1667);    "  Nekuddotha-Kesef."  criti- 
cism  of  the  "Ture   Zahab"   of  H.  David   ha  Levi 
of  Lemberg (Frankfort -on-the-Oder,  1677);  "Teljafo 
Kohen,"    general     laws    conccining    "teku,"    etc. 
(Frankfort -on  Ihe-Oder,  1677);  "Gcburat  Anashim," 
on  section  l.")4  of  the  Sliulhan  '.Vruk,  Eben  ha-'Ezer 
(Dessau,  1697);    "  Po'el  Zedek."  an  arrangement  of 
the   613   commandments  of   Maimonides  (Jcssnitz, 
1720) ;  a  discourse  upon  the  passage  "  Kammah  Ma'a- 
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lot"   ia  the  Haggadali  (Prcsburg.   1840:  abbrevia- 
tion of  "  Kcreiu  Slielonioli  "). 

BiBi.iooiiAPiiv  :  Kobak's  Jixcliiinni.  vnl.  vll.:  B.  Friedhurg. 
Keler  Kiliininnh.  Driilinl).vrz.  IWW;  (iriilz,  (leKi-li.  veil,  x.:  S. 
P.  liabhliniHltz.  nihil-  Viini-  Yinrail.  vol.  viii.,  Warsaw.  189it; 
Jonali  Hayylin  Giirlanrt.  Le-Kitrnl  Un-drzirnt  lic-i'ixinel.v 
IH.  Cnicdw.  IHIC:  Zcdner.  tVi(.  Ilehr.  liniikH  Brit.  Miiit.  ii. 
«!«;  Dn-Orinil.  Is47 ;  M.  Frcurtenthal.  Auk  ,ln-  JhimiUh 
MeiuklKKnliir.i,  p.  i:!.  Berlin,  liUKi;  Ifilikiirr  litt-'Itliiii.x.4:i: 
Kohlir  Yizhiili,  I.  T«  ;  Fui'iin,  Jsin/ah  Ne'cimuinli,  p.  rr,  Wil- 

lUi.  IHIHl. 

■'■■  B.  Fii. 

SHABBETHAI  BEN  MOSES  :  IlalaUist  and 
litiui^ical  iinci;  lldinislicil  at  H.iiiic^  in  the  tirstJialf 
of  the  clcvcntli  century.  Of  liis  lialakio  decisions 
only  a  few  fragments  are  e.xtant.  After  Solomon 
lia-Bal)Ii  he  was  Ihe  first  Hebrew  poet  of  Rome;  his 
poems  for  Pesah  are  in  the  Homan  JIahzor  (in  man- 
uscript): one  of  tliem,  witli  Ijis  name  in  acrostic,  be- 
gins "An'im  l.iidduslie  sliirim."  His  "selihot  "  al.so 
are  e.xtant  in  nianuscript,  C)ne  of  tliem,  beginning 
"Ke'eh  zoneku,"  has  been  translated  liyZuiiz("S. 
P."  p.  202).  His  sons  Moses  and  Kalonymus  arc 
likewise  known  as  liturgical  poets  (see  Jew,  Encyc 
vii.  42!)).  Shabliethai  was  president  of  the  Jewish 
congregation. 

BiBi.ioiiR.vpnv:  nratz,  Gm'li.  1st  ed.,  vi.  St;  MichaPl,  Or  lin- 
Unilliim.  N".  1 184 ;  VnKelstein  and  RlKger,  ficuch.  ilcr  Jutliii 
in  liom,  1.  320.  :!."i4  ;  Zunz.  Lilimturucsch.  pp.  l:^9  f(  mti 
244 ;   idem,  notes  to  Asbur's  ed.  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  )i. 

"■  S.  :\rAx. 

SHABBETHAI  BEN  MOSES  HA-KOHEN  : 

Ral)bi  of  Scinecz  (Semetch;,  near  Tikoczin.  Hn.ssia, 
in  tlie  first  half  of  t  lie  eighteentli  century.  He  edited 
".Minhat  Kolien  "  (Fi'irth,  1741),  a  cojlectiou  of  no- 
vellic  to  tlie  Tahmid  by  Abraliam  Broda,  Zebi  Asli- 
kenazi.  iind  Jacob  Kolien  Poppers  (rabbi  of  Frank- 
fort-ou-the-.AIaiu),  to  which  he  added  some  of  his 
own. 

BiBi.]0(!RAPiiv:   Benjaoob,  Ojiii- ;ia-.S<./rtrini,  p  :!43  Nn  ir^n- 

Fiirst,  nUil.Jml.  i.  mi.  s.v.  Abraham  llrada:  Stelnscbnei- 

'^-V-  ''"'J.'"'"-  '^'"-  '^~-^~-  Zedner,  Cat.  Helir.  /Jon/rs  nnt. 
Mn.'<.  p,  (i!)4. 

■'•  S.   Man, 

SHABBETHAI  NAWAWI  ('iKllxj) :  Rabbi 
and  ,sc]iolar  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
lived  in  Uo.setta  CTL'Tl),  Egypt,  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Abraham  b.  Mordecai  ha-Levi,  in 
wliose  "Ginnat  Weradim  "  some  of  liis  responsa  are 
included,  Responsa  by  liim  are  quoted  in  the 
".Mas.se'at  Moslich  "  of  Moses  Israel  and  in  Judali 
Zain's  "  Siia'are  Yeshu'ali,"  Azulai  had  in  liis  pos- 
session tlie  manuscripts  of  two  of  his  halakic  and 
haggadic  works. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gednlim.  1.  iraib 

E-  f-  S.   O. 

SHABBETHAI  RAPHAEL:  Sbabbethaian 
agitati>r  of  the  sevciitcciitli  century;  a  native  of 
Morea.  About  1667  Shabbethai  Raphael  was  in 
Italy,  wliere  he  a.ssiduonsly  i)reaclied  and  propa- 
gated the  Shabbethaian  teacliing;  but  when  the 
conversion  to  Islam  of  the  false  Messiah  became 
known  Shabbethai  Raphael  betook  him.sclf  to  Ger- 
many, where,  owing  to  the  lack  of  rapid  communi- 
cation hctwe<-n  the  Jews  of  different  countries.  h(' 
could  carry  on  Ins  impostures  undisturbed  f<ir  a 
time.  Tliere  he  passed  as  a  i)rophet,  and  committed 
acts  which   Judaism   or<linarily  considered  crimes. 


In  Sept.,  16(57,  lie  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  there, 
too,  made  a  .substantial  number  of  proselytes,  even 
among  the  members  of  the  Portuguese  communi- 
ties; the  German  Jews  also  permitted  him  to  preacli 
in  their  synagogue.  Hut  when  he  pretended  to  be 
a  prophet  who  was  in  direct  communication  witlt 
Elijah,  he  was  compelled  by  the  Portuguese  Jews 
to  leave  the  city  (Nov,,  1067),  At  Hamburg  he 
was  violently  opposed  liy  Jacob  Sasportas,  and  his 
tiatlery  of  the  latter  did  not  prevent  liis  being  har- 
assed there.  He  thereupon  represented  himself  asa 
physician,  and  secured  the  protection  of  one  of  the 
burgomasters,  wiiom  he  had  treated  for  the  gout. 
Finally  his  true  character  became  known,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1608  lie  was  obliged  to  nee 
to  Poland. 

Four  years  later  Shabbethai  appeared  at  Smyrna, 
where  he  commenced  to  gather  about  him  the  secret 
Shabbethaians.  The  rabbis,  however,  soon  brought 
about  liis  imprisonment,  after  which  nothing  was 
heard  of  him, 
BiBLioORAPiiv:  Gnilz,  Gcst-li.  ;!d  cil..  .\.  2a.i-32fl,  44M 

K-  c.  M.  Ski,. 

SHABBETHAI  B.  SOLOMON:  Rabbi  and 
sclmlar;  li\iil  :il  Itoiiie  in  llie  .seecind  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  the  controversy  regarding 
the  study  of  philosopiiy  in  general,  and  of  Jlaiinon- 
ides'  "Moreh  Nebukim  "  in  particular,  wliieliaro.se 
between  Ilillel  b,  Samuel  of  Verona  and  Zerahiah  b. 
Isaac  of  Barcelona,  Shabbethai  sided  with  the  latter, 
severely  censuring  Ilillel,  H(^  was  the  author  of 
"She'elot  u-Tesliubot"  and  "  Piske,"  and  devoted 
liim.sclf  also  to  iiliilosophy. 

niBi.iocutAPiiv:  Vdgclsii-in  ami  Rii'iser,  Oeseh.  ilcr  Juilin  in 
Ihiin.  1,  41S-419;  .sti-in.sclineldi'r,  Ilehr.  liilil.  xxi.  a7-38- 
Zunz.  In  CwRei's  Wiss.  /,,il.  .Itld.  riieiil.  Iv,  liXI;  iflcm.  In 
Benjamin  cif  Tudela,  lliiirrani.  11,  ail.  No,  34:  Berliner's 
Mimazin.  ISMI  (Ilehr.  part,  pp.  :C-4li);  (tz,ir  XiIuikiiI.  ii.  141. 
Vienna,  18.57:  I'liriiiii  J)c  llimsi  MlgS.  ill.,  iiii'.  IMb.  ll.ia- 
codex  1337,  Nos.  11,  la,  13. 
W.  B,  S.    (). 

SHABBETHAI      ZEBI      B,      MORDECAI: 

Pseiido-.AIessiah  ami  eabalist  ;  foumler  of  tlie  Sliali- 
bethaian  sect;  born  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab  (July  23, 
1626)  at  Smyrna;  died,  according  to  some,  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (Sept.  30).  1070,  at  Dnlcigno,  a 
small  town  in  Albania.  He  was  of  Sjianish  descent. 
His  father  (.Mordecai)  had  been  a  poor  poultry -dealer 
in  the  .Morea.  Later,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
war  between  Turkey  and  Venice  under  the  sultan 
Ibrahim,  Smyrna  became  the  center  of  the  trade  in 
the  Levant,  Mordecai  became  the  agent  in  that  town 
of  an  English  house,  whose  interests  he  guarded 
with  strict  honesty;  and  he  acipiired  considerable 
wealth. 

In  accordance  with  the  prevailing  custom  of  the 
Oriental  Jews  of  that  time,  Shabbethai  was  destined 
by  his  father  for  a  Talmndisl.  In  his  early  youth 
he  attended  the  yeshibali  under  the  veteran  rabbi  of 
Smyrna,  Jo.seph  Escai-a  ;  but  halakicand  ])ilpulistio 

studies  did  not  appeal  to  his  enthusi- 
Early  astic  and  fanciful  mind,  nor  did  he 
Years.        apparently  attain  any  proficiency  in 

the  Talmud.  Ontheother  hand,  mys- 
ticism and  the  Cabala,  in  the  prevailing  stvle'of 
Isaac  LtiUA,  had  a  gri'iit  fascination  for  hini.  Es- 
pecially did  the  practical  Cabala,  with  itsasceticism 
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ami  its  niortitication  of  llic  body — whereby  its 
<levotees  claimed  to  be  uble  to  eommiinicate  with 
Gocl  and  the  angels,  to  jirediet  the  future,  and  to 
perform  all  sorts  of  miracles — a]ii)eal  to  liini.  In  his 
boyliood  lie  had  inclined  to  a  life  of  solitude.  Ac- 
<'ordinu;  to  custom,  he  married  early,  but  avoided 
intercourse  with  his  wife;  so  that  she  applied  for  a 
<livoree,  which  lie  willingly  granted.  Tlie  same 
Ihing  happened  with  a  second  wife.  Later,  when 
he  became  more  iinliucd  with  the  fancies  of  the 
Ciibala.  he  lost  all  mental  eiiuilibrium.  He  imposed 
the  severest  luortiticatioiis  on  himself — liatlied  fre- 
quently in  the  sea,  even  in  winter;  fasted  day  after 
day — and  lived 
•constantly  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy. 
In  connection 
with  the  prelim- 
inary causes, 
wliicli,  as  far  as 
they  are  known, 
may  account  for 
th('  fateful  role 
whi(;h  was  sub- 
sequently as- 
sumeil  by  Shab- 
bethai, another 
point  should  be 
mentioned  here. 
During  tli(!  first 
halfof  the  seven- 
teenth century 
somi!  extrava- 
gant notions  of 
t  ]i<'.  n  ea  r  ap- 
proach of  tll(^ 
Messianic  time, 
and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  re- 
deniplion  of  the 
.lews  and  their 
return  to  Jeru- 
salem, were  set 
forth  liy  Chris- 
tian writers  and 
entertained  by 
.Jews  and  Chris- 
tians alike.  The 
so-called  apoca- 
lyjitic  year  was 

assigned  by  Christian  authors  to  the  year  lOGO. 
This  belief  was  so  predominant  that  Manasseh 
b.  Israel  in  his  letter  to  Cromwell  and  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  did  not  hesitate  to  use  it  as  a 
motive  for  his  pU'a  for  the  readmission  of  the  Jews 
into  England,  remarking  that  "the 
i|>iiiioiis  of  many  Christians  and  mine 


(From  «n  old  |>rint.) 


Influence 

of  English 

Millena- 

rianisni. 


I  concur  lierein,  that  we  both  believe 
that  the  restoring  time  of  our  Nation 
inio  their  natives  country  is  very  near 
at  hand  "  (see  GriU/.  '•Gescli.".\.,  note 
■3.  pp.  .\xix.  ct  HI-'/.).  8lial)betliai's  father,  who  as 
the  agent  of  an  English  house  was  in  constant  touch 
with  English  people,  must  have  frc(iuently  heard  of 
these  expectations  an<l,  himself  strongly  inclined  to 
believe  them,  must   naturally  have  communicated 


tliem  to  his  son,  whom  lie  almost  deified  because  of 
his  piety  and  cabalistic  wisdom. 

Apart  from  this  general  Messianic  theory,  there 
was  another  compulation,  based  on  a  presumably 
interpolated  passage  in  the  Zoliar  and  ii.-irticularly 
popular  among  the  Jews,  according  to  h  liich  tlie 
year  1G48  was  to  be  the  year  of  Israel's  redemption 
by  the  Messiah.  All  these  things  so  worked  on  the 
bewildered  mind  of  Shatibetliai  as  to  lea<l  Iiim  to 
conceive  and  jiartly  carry  out  a  [ilan  which  was  of 
the  gravest  consec|ucnces  for  the  whole  of  Jewry 
and  whose  effects  are  felt  even  at  the  present  time: 
he  decided  to  assume  the  role  of  tlic'  expected  Mes- 
siah. Though 
only  twenty-two 
years  old,  he 
dared  (in  the 
ominous  year 
1648)  to  reveal 
himself  at 
Smyrna  to  a 
band  of  follow- 
ers (whom  he 
bad  won  over 
through  liis  cab- 
alistic knowl- 
edge, his  attract- 
ive appearance 
and  personality, 
and  his  strange 
actions)  as  the 
true  Messianic 
redeemer  desig- 
nated by  God 
to  overthrow  the 
governments  of 
the  nations  and 
to  restore  Israel 
to  Jerusalem. 
His  mode  of  re- 
vealing his  mis- 
sion was  the  pro- 
nouncing of  the 
Tct  rag  ram  ma- 
ton  in  Hebrew. 
an  act  which 
was  allowed 
only  to  the  high 
priest  in  the 
Sanctuary  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  This  was  of  great  signiticaiice 
to  those  acquainted  with  rabbinical  and  especially 
cabalistic  literature.  However.  Shab- 
bethai's  authority  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  dill  not  reach  farenoiigli  to  gain 
for  him  many  adherents.  Among  the 
first  of  these  to  whom  he  revealed  his 
Messialiship  in  the  foregoing  manner  were  Isaac  Sil- 
veyraand  Moses  I'inhciio,  tbelaltera  brothci-in-law 
of  the  Italian  raiilii  and  cabalist  Joseph  Elio.vs.  Shab- 
betliai  remained  for  several  years  at  Smyrna,  lead- 
ing a  pious,  mystic  life,  and  causing  in  the  commu- 
nity many  bickerings,  the  details  of  which  are  not 
known.  The  college  of  rabbis  having  at  their  head 
his  teacher,  Joseph  Escapa,  watched  Shabbethai 
closely;  and  when  his  Messianic  pretensions  became 
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too  bold  llicy   put   liiin    uml    liis    followers  iiiulcr 
the  bau. 

About  the  year  1651  (iiccordinix  In  ntlicis,  lGr)4; 
see  Gratz,  I.e.  p.  xxxii.)  filiabln'tli:ii  uml  liis disciples 
were  banished  I'loiii  Sinynia.  Whillier  he  betook 
himself  is  not  ciuile  cerl;iin.  In  lG.");i,  or  iit  the  la- 
test 1C58,  he  was  in  Conslantinople.  where  he  made 
the  aerniaintance  of  a  jireaeher.  Abkaiiam  iia-Ya- 
KiNi  (a  diseiple  of  Joseph  di  Tniiii  and  a  man  of 
great  intelligenee  and  liij;''  repute),  who,  either 
from  sellish  motives  or  from  delight  in  mystilica- 
tion,  ronlirmed  Shabbethai  in  his  delusions.  Ha- 
YaUini  is  sai<l  to  have  forged  a  manuscript  in  ar- 
chaic eiiaraeters  and  in  a  style  imitating  the  ancient 
apocalypses,  and  which,  as  he  alleged,  bore  testi- 
mony to  Shabbelhai's  Mepsiahship.  It  was  entitled 
"The  Great  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  "  and  began  : 

"I,  Abruhain,  was  conflned 
In  a  cave  for  furty  yeai-s,  ami  I 
wonderiMl  greatly  tliat  tlie  time 
of  miracles  did  not  arrive. 
Ttien  was  lieard  a  voice  pro- 
claiming, ■  A  son  will  be  born  in 
the  year  .WSii  ( l()2i)]  to  Morile- 
cal  Zebi ;  and  he  will  be  called 
Shabbethai.  He  will  humble  the 
great  dniRon:  ...  he,  the  true 
Messiah,  will  sit  upon  My 
[tiod's]  throne.'" 

With  this  document, 
which  he  ap|icars  to  have 
uecejited  as  an  actual  rev- 
elation, Shabbethai  detei- 
mincd  to  choose  Salonica, 
at  that  time  a  center  of 
cabalists,  as  tlie  field  for 
his  further  operations. 
Here  he  boldly  proclaimed 
himself  as  the  Jlessiah, 
gaining  many  adherents. 
In  order  to  impress  his 
Mcssiahship  upon  the 
minds  of  liis  enthusiastic 
friends  he  in(lulg<d  in  all 
sorts  of  niy.stic  jugghries; 
e.g.,  the  celebration  of  his 

marriage  as  Son  of  God  ("En  Sof  ")  with  theTorah, 
preparing  for  this  performance  a  solemn  festival,  to 
which  he  invited  his  friends.    The  con- 
In  sequence  was  that  the  rabbis  of  Salo- 
Salonica.     nica  banished  liim  from  the  city.     The 
sources  dilTer  widely  as  to  the  route 
taken  by  liim  after  this  expulsion,  Alexandria,  Ath- 
ens, Constantinople,  Jcru.salem,  Smyrna,  and  other 
places  being  mentioned  as  temporary  centers  of  his 
impostures.     Finally,  however,  after  long  wander- 
ings,  he  settled  in  ('airo,  Egypt,  where  he  resided 
for  about  two  years  (UJ(iO-6".J). 

At  that  time  there  lived  in  Cairo  a  very  wealthy 
and  inlluential  Jew  named  Raphael  Joseph  Halabi 
(="of  Aleppo"),  who  held  the  high  position  of 
mint-master  and  tax-farmer  under  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment. Desjiite  his  riches  and  the  external  splen- 
dor which  he  displayed  before  the  public,  he  con- 
tinued to  lead  privately  an  ascetic  life,  fasting, 
bathing,  and  frecnicntly  scourging  his  body  at  night. 
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(From  Coenen'a  "  Shabbi^tbai  Zebi,"  Amsterdsm.  1«69.) 


Ills  great  wealth  he  used  most  benevolently,  sup- 
plying the  needs  of  poor  Talmudists  iind  cabalists, 
fifty  of  whom  permanently  dined  at  his  table. 
Shabbethai  at  once  made  the  aequaintance  of  Ka- 
idiael  Joseph,  who,  being  possessed  l)y  eccentric, 
mystic  ideas,  b<'Came  one  of  the  most  zealous  pro- 
mulgators of  his  Slessianie  jilans. 

It  seems,  however,  that  Cairo  did  not  appear  to 
Shabbethai  to  be  the  proper  place  wherein  to  carry 
out  his  long-cherished  scheme.  The  ajiocalyplic 
year  1666  was  approaching;  and  something  had  to 
be  done  to  establish  his  Jlcssialiship.  He  therefore 
left  the  Egyptian  ca|iital  and  betook  himself  to  Jeru- 
salem, hoping  that  in  the  Holy  City  a  miracle  might 
happen  to  confirm  his  pretensions.  Arriving  there 
about  1603,  he  at  first  remained  inactive,  so  as  not 
to  offend  the  community. 
He  agidn  resorted  to  his 
former  practise  of  morti- 
fying tlie  body  by  fre- 
(lueiit  fasting  and  other 
penances  in  order  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  saw  therein  proofs 
of  extraordinary  piety. 
With  great  shrewdness  he 
adopted  also  various 
means  of  an  inoffensive 
(  liaracter  which  helped 
liim  to  endear  himself  to 
tliecrediilousma.sses.  Be- 
ing endowed  with  a  very 
mekidious  voice,  he  used 
to  sing  psalms  during 
tlie  whole  night,  or  at 
times  even  coarse  Span- 
ish love-songs,  to  which 
be  gave  a  mystic  inter- 
pretation, attracting 
thereby  crowds  of  ad- 
miring listeners.  At  other 
times  he  would  pr.ay  at  the 
graves  (if  pious  men  and 
women  and,  as  some  of  his 
followers  reported,  shed 
floods  of  tears,  or  he 
would  distribute  all  sorts  of  sweetmeats  to  the  chil- 
dren on  the  streets.  Thus  he  gradually  gathered 
around  him  a  circle  of  adherents,  who  blindly  jilaced 
their  faith  in  him. 

At  this  jtmcture  an  unexpected  incident  brought 
him  back  to  Cairo.  The  comnuinity  of  Jerusalem 
needed  money  in  order  to  avert  a  calamity  which 
greedy  Turkish  officials  planned  against  it.  Shab- 
bethai, known  as  the  favorite  of  the  rich  Raphael 
Joseph  Halabi,  was  cho.scn  as  the  envoy  of  the 
distressed  community;  and  he  willingly  undertook 
the  task,  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  act  as 
the  deliverer  of  the  Holy  City.  As  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared before  Halabi  he  obtained  from  him  the  nec- 
essary sum,  a  success  which  gave  him  great  prestige 
and  offered  the  best  prospects  for  his  future  Mes- 
sianic plans.  His  worshipeis  indeed  dated  his  pub- 
lic career  from  this  second  journey  to  Cairo. 

Another  circumstance  assi.sted  Shabbethai  in  the 
course   of  his   second  stay  at    Cairo.     During  the 
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CnMiEi.NiCKi  massacres  in  Poland  a  Jewish  oipliaii 
gill  naiiK'd  Sarali,  about  six  years  old,  had  been 
found  by  Cliristians  and  sent  to  a  nunnery.  After 
ten  years'  eonljneinent  she  eseajied  in  a  niiraciilous 
way  anil  was  bron<!:ht  to  Amsterdam.     Some  years 

later  .slje  came  to  Legliorn,  where,  ae- 
Marries  cordini;  to  autlientic  reports,  slie  led 
Sarah.        an  irrejrnlar  life.     Being  of  a  very  ee- 

cenlrie  disjiosition.  slie  conceived  the 
notion  that  slie  was  to  become  the  briile  of  the  Mes- 
siah wiio  was  soon  to  appear.  The  report  of  this 
girl  reached  Cairo;  and  Shabbetbai,  always  looking 
for    somelhiiii;    unusual   and    impressive,    at   once 
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seized  upon  the  opportunity  and  claimed  tliat  sucli 
a  consort  had  been  promised  him  in  a  dream.  Mes- 
sengers w<'re  sent  to  Leghorn ;  and  Sarali  was 
brouglit  to  Cairo,  where  she  was  wedded  to. Shab- 
betbai in  Halabi's  house.  Througli  lier  a  romantic, 
licentious  element  entered  into  Shabbethai's  career. 
Ilcr  beauty  and  eccentricity  gained  for  liini  many 
new  followers;  and  even  her  past  lewd  life  was 
looked  upon  as  an  additional  eonlirmation  of  bis 
Messiahship,  the  ])rophet  llosea  having  been  com- 
manded to  marry  an  unchaste  woman. 

Ecpiipped  with   Halabi's  money,  possessed  of  a 
charming   wife,  and   having   many  additional   fol- 


lowers, Shalilii  thai  triumpbantlj'  returned  to  Pales- 
tine. Passing  lliiough  the  city  of  Ga/a,  lie  met  a 
man  who  was  to  become  very  active  in  his  subse- 
([Uent  Messianic  career.  This  was  Nathan  lienja 
niin  Levi,  known  under  the  name  of  Nathan  GiiA/- 
ZATi.  He  became  Sliabbetliai's  right-hand  man,  ami 
Iuofesse<l  to  lie  the  risen  Elijah,  the  precursor  of  the 
Messiah.  In  \W>')  Gha/./.alinnnounced  tliattlie  Sles- 
sianic  age  was  to  begin  in  the  follnwingyear.  This 
revelatidU  he  luoclaimed  in  writing  far  and  wide, 
with  many  additional  details  to  the  effect  that  tlie 
world   would    be   conquered   by  him, 

Nathan       the    Eli  jab,   without   bloodslied ;    that 
Ghazzati.    the  Jle-^siab  would  then  lead  back  the 
Ten  Tiibes  to  the  Holy  Land,  "riding 
on  a  lion  witli  a  seven-headed  dragon  in  its  jaws"; 
and  similar  fantasies.     ,\ll  these  grotesque  absurdi- 
ties received  wide  credence. 

The  labbis  of  the  Holy  City,  liowevcr.  looked 
with  much  susjiieion  on  'lie  movement,  and  threat- 
ened its  followers  willi  excommunication.  Shab- 
betbai. realizing  that  .lerusalem  was  not  a  congenial 
jilace  in  which  to  carry  out  his  plans,  left  for  his 
native  city,  Smyrna,  wliile  bis  prophet.  Nathan, 
proclaimed  that  henceforth  Gaza,  and  not  .Jerusalem, 
would  lie  the  sacred  city.  On  his  way  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Smyrna,  Shabbetbai  was  enlliusiastically 
greeted  in  the  large  Asiatic  eonimunit\'  of  Aleppo; 
anil  at  Smyrna,  which  he  reached  in  tliiMiutuinn  of 
lOG"),  the  greatest  boniage  was  paid  to  him.  Fi- 
nally, after  some  hesitati<in.  he  imblicly  declared 
himself  as  the  expected  Messiah  (New-Year.  1665); 
the  declaration  was  made  in  tli<' synagogue,  with  tlie 
blowing  of  horns,  and  the  multitude  greeted  him 
with  "  Long  live  our  King,  our  .Messiah  !  " 

The  delirious  joy  of  his  followers  knew  no  bounds. 
Shabbethai,  assisted  by  his  wife,  now  becanu'  the 
sole  ruler  of  the  community.  In  this 
Proclaimed  capacity  he  used  bis  ]iiiwer  to  crush 
Messiah,  all  opposition.  For  instance,  he  de- 
posed tlie  old  rabbi  of  Smyrna,  Aaron 
L.\p.\p.\,  and  appointed  in  bis  ]ilace  Hayyim  Bkn 
vi-:niste.  His  popularity  grew  willi  incredible 
rapidity,  as  not  only  Jews,  but  Christians  al.so, 
spread  his  story  far  and  wide.  His  fame  extended 
to  all  countries.  Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland  had 
centers  where  the  Jlessianic  moviMiicntwas  ardently 
promulgated  ;  and  the  Jews  of  Hamburg  and  Am- 
sterdam received  confirmation  of  the  extraordinary 
events  in  Smyrna  from  trustworthy  Christians.  A 
distinguished  German  savant,  Heinrieb  Oldenburg, 
wrote  to  Spino/.a  ("Spinoz.-e  Epistohe,"  No,  16): 
"All  the  woi'ld  here  is  talking  of  a  rumor  of  the  re- 
turn of  tlie  Israelites  ...  to  their  own  country. 
.  .  .  Should  the  news  be  confirmed,  it  may  bring 
about  a  revolution  in  all  things."  Even  Spinoza 
himself  entertaineil  the  possibility  that  with  this 
favoralile  opportunity  the  Jews  might  reestablish 
their  kingdom  and  again  be  the  chosen  of  God. 

Among  the  m;iny  prominent  rabbis  of  that  time 
who  were  followersof  Shabbethai  may  be  mentioned 
Isaac  da  Fonseca  Aiioah.  Moses  Paphael  dc  Aoi'i- 
i.Ait,  Moses Gai.axtk,  Closes  Zacvto,  and  the  above 
mentioned  Hayyim  Bknvenistk.  Even  the  semi- 
Spinozist  Dionysius  Missakia  (Mcsai-hia)  likewise 
became  bis  zealous  adherent.     The  most  fanlasjic  re- 
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ports  were  spread  in  till  commiiiiilics,  and  were  ac- 
cepted astrutli  even  liy  otherwise  dispassionate  men, 
as,  for  instance.  "  tljal  in  tlie  north  of  i^eotland  a  ship 
had  appeared  willi  silken  sailsand  ropes,  manned  by 
sailors  wlio   spoUe  llelin'W.     The  (lag  l)ore  the  in- 
scription ■  Tlie  Twelfe  Tribes  of  Israel.'  "  The  com- 
munity of  Avisjnon,  France,  jirepared.  therefore,  to 
eini.u:rale  to  the  new  kinirdom  in  the  spring  of  1666. 
The  adheients  of  Shabbethai,  jirobably  with  Ids 
consent,  even  planned  to  abolish  to  a  great  e.\tcnt 
the    litiialistic    observances,    because, 
Spread  of    according  to  a  Irailition,  in  the  Jlessi- 
Influence.    aide  time  most  of  them  were  to  lose 
their  obligatory  character.     The  first 
step  toward  the  disintegration  of  traditional  Judaism 
was  the  changing  of  the  fast  of  the  Tenth  of  Tebet 
to  a  day  of  feasting  and  rrjoicing.     Sanuu'l  I'iiiMo, 


Sliiibbetliai  Zcbi  in  Festive  AUire. 

(From  nn  old  priat.) 

a  man  who  entered  Shabbethai 's  service  as  secre- 
tary at  the  time  when  the  latter  left  Jerusalem  for 
Smyrna,  directed  in  the  name  of  the  Messiah  the  fol- 
lowing circular  to  the  wliole  of  Israel: 

■"I'tie  llrst-licpotteii  Son  of  (iod,  Sliabl)etliai  Zebi,  Mcssiali  and 
Redeemer  of  tbe  people  of  Israel,  to  all  the  sonsof  I.srael,  Peaee  ! 
since  ye  bave  been  deemed  wortb.v  to  bebold  the  great  day  and 
the  fullllment  of  (iod's  word  by  the  Prophets,  your  lament  and 
sorrow  niu-st  l»e  elianged  into  joy,  and  yttur  fastinp  into  merri- 
ment; for  ye  shall  weep  no  more.  Rejoiee  with  sonp  and  mel- 
ody, and  chanffe  the  day  formerly  spent  in  sadness  and  sorrow 
into  a  day  of  jubilee.  Ijeoause  I  ha\'p  appeared." 

This  message  jiroduced  wild  excitement  and  dissen- 
sion in  the  communities,  as  many  of  the  ]iious  ortho- 
dox rabliis.  who  had  hitherto  regarded  the  move- 
ment syinpatlieticaliy.  were  shocked  at  these  radical 
innovations.  Solomon  Ai.G.vzi.  a  prominent  Till 
mudist  of  Smyrna,  and  other  members  of  the  rabliiii- 
atc,  who  opposed  the  abolition  of  the  fast,  narrowly 
escaped  witli  their  lives. 


At   th<'   beginning  of   the  year  IfiCiii  Slialil)ethai 

again  left  Smyrna  for  Constantinople,  either  because 

he  was  com]H-lle(l  to  do  so  by  the  city 

In  authorities  or  because  of  adesiie  and 

Constanti-  a  hope  that  a  miracle  would  hajipen 
nople.  in  the  Turkish  capital  to  fullil  the 
prophecy  of  Nathan  Ghazzati.  that 
Shabbethai  would  place  the  sultan's  crown  on  his 
own  head.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  landing- 
lilace,  however,  be  was  arresteil  at  the  command  of 
the  grand  vizier,  Ahmad  Kiiprili,  and  east  into  prison 
in  chains.  An  uiider-|iasha.  conimissioned  to  receive 
Shabbethai  on  the  ship,  welcomed  him  with  a  vigor- 
ous bo.\  on  the  ear.  When  this  odicial  was  asked 
later  to  explain  his  conduct,  he  iiltempted  to  exon- 
erate himself  by  blaming  the  Jews  for  having  ])ro- 
claimed  Shabbethai  as  their  JIes.siah  against  hisown 
will. 

Shabliethai's  imjiiisoument,  however,  had  no  dis- 
couiagiiig  effect  cither  <]n  liim  or  on  his  followers. 
(Jn  the  contrary,  the  lenient  irealment  which  he  se- 
cured by  means  of  bribes  served  rather  to  strengthen 
them  in  their  Messianic  delusions.  In  the  meantime 
all  sorts  of  fabulous  reports  concerning  the  miracu- 
lous deeds  which  the  Messiali  was  performing  in  the 
Turkish  capital  were  spread  by  Ghazzati  and  Prinio 
among  the  Jews  of  Smyrna  and  in  many  other  coni- 
munities;  and  the  ex|iectations  of  the  Jews  were 
raised  to  n  still  higher  pitch. 

After  two  months'  inipiisonment  in  Conslantino- 
jile,  Shabbethai  was  brought  to  the  state  jiiison  in 
the  castle  of  Abydos.  Here  he  was  treated  very 
leniently,  some  of  his  friends  even  being  allowed  to 
accompany  him.  In  con.sequence  the  Sliabbelha- 
iaiis  called  that  fortress  "  Migdal  'Oz  "  (Tower  of 
Strength).  As  the  day  on  which  lie  was  brought 
to  Abydos  was  the  day  |ii'ecedinir  Passover,  he  slew 
a  paschal  lamb  for  himself  and  his  followersand  site 
it  with  its  fat,  which  was  a  violation  of  the  ],aw. 
It  is  .said  that  he  piononnced  over  it  the  benediction 
"Blessed  be  God  who  hath  restored  agtun  that  which 
was  forbidden."  Theimmcuse  sums  sent  to  him  by 
his  rich  adherents,  the  charms  of  the  (pieenly  Sarah, 
and  the  reverential  admiration  shown  hint  even  by 
the  Turkish  oflicials  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
enabled  Shabbetliai  to  display  royal  sjdendor  in  the 
castle  of  Abydos.  accounts  of  which  were  exagger- 
ated and  spread  among  Jews  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  In  some  parts  of  Eui'ope  Jews  began  to  un- 
roof their  liouses  and  picpare  for  the 
At  Abydos  rxodtis.     In    almost    all    .synagogues 

("Migdal    Shabbethai's  initials,    "S.  "z.,"   were 
'Oz").        posted;   and  prayers  for  him  weie  in- 
serted in  the  following  form ;  "  Bless 
our  Loi<l  and  King,  the  holy  and  righteous  Shal)- 
bethai  Zebi.  the  Messiah  of  the  God  of  Jacob."     In 
Hamburg   the  council  introduced   this  custom  of 
praying  for  Shabbethai  not  only  on  Saturday,  but 
also  on  Monday  and   Thursday;    and    unbelievers 
were  compelled  to  remain  in  tliesyna.ii'o.sueand  join 
in  the  prayer  with  a  loud  "Aincn."     Shabbethai's 
picttiie   was  printed   together   with   that  of  King 
David  in  most  <if  the  prayer-books;  and  his  caba- 
listic formulas  and  penances  were  embodied  therein. 
These  and  similar  innovations  caused  great  dissen- 
sions in  various  communities.     In  Moravia  the  ex- 
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(.itement  reached  suoh  a  pitcli  that  the  goveriimeDt 
liad  to  interfere,  while  at  Sale.  Africa,  the  emir  or- 
dered a  |ier.seciiti<)ii  of  the  .Jews.  This  state  of  atfair.s 
lasted  three  inonlhs  (April  to  July),  during  wliieli 
time  Shablielhai's  ailherents  busied  themselves  in 
sending  forged  letters  todeceive  their  brethren  indis- 
lant.  eonunuidties.  It  was  also  during  this  perit)d  that 
Shabbethai,  in  a  general  desire  for  innovations  aini- 


eountry  a  prophet.  Neheniiah    liaKohen.  had  an- 

ni)uuee<l   the  coming  of   the  Messiah.     Siiabljctliai 

orilereil  the  prophet  to  appear  before 

Nehemiah    him  (but  see  Jkw.  Exovc.  i.\.  212a, 

ha-Eohen.    s.c.  Nkiikmiah  in-Koiti-;N);audNehe- 

miah  obeyed,  reaching  Abydos  after  a 

journey  of  three  months,  in  the  beginning  of  Sept., 

1666.     The  conference  between  tlic  two  impostors 


■IKWS  OF  SALOXir.4    DoI.Vti    PKXAXCE   DlRlXr,   THK   SHABBKTU.^!   ZKBI   AGITATIOX. 

(From  "  Ketwr  Gesclikhle."  i:01,  in  Ihe  pt«sesaioii  .>l  (i^.r^-c  AlrKai.,ier  Kohut.  New  York.) 


ing  at  the  abrogation  of  all  laws  and  customs,  trans, 
formed  the  fasts  of  the  Seventeenth  of  Taniniu/.  and 
the  Ninth  of  Ab  (his  birthday)  into  feast-days;  and 
it  is  said  that  he  contemplated  even  the  abolition  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement. 

At  this  time  an  incident  happened  which  resulted 
in  discrediting  Shabbetliai's  Me.ssiahship.  Two 
prominent  Polish  Talmudistsfroni  Lcniberg.  Galicia. 
who  weri!  among  the  visitors  of  Shabbethai  in  Aby- 
dos, apprised  him  of  the  fact  that  in  tlieir  native 


ended  in  mutual  dissatisfaction,  and  the  fanatical 
Shabbethaians  are  said  to  have  contemplated  the 
secret  murder  of  the  dangerous  rival.  Xehemiah, 
however,  escaped  to  Constantinople,  where  he  em- 
l)raced  Mohammedanism  and  betrayed  the  treasona- 
ble desires  of  Shabbethai  to  the  kaimakant,  who  in 
turn  informed  the  sultan,  Jlohauuned  IV.  At  the 
command  of  Jlohannneil.  Shabbethai  was  now  taken 
from  Abydos  to  Adrianople,  where  the  sultan's  phy- 
sician, a  former  Jew,  advised  Sliabbetliai  to  embrace 
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Islam   .IS  the  only  means  of  saviiij;  his  life.     Shab- 

bethai    rcalizeil    the    danger  of    his  situation  and 

adopted  the  jjliysieian's  advice.     On  the  following 

day  (.Se|)t.  16.  16(i(!;  eoinp.  Biiehler  in 

Adopts       '•Kanfniann    Gedenkbiuli,"    p.    45(i. 

Islam.        note  2.  Hicslan,   1900).  being  brought 

before  the  sultan,  he  east  off  his  .lew- 

isli  garb  and  puta  Turkish  turban  on  his  head;  and 

ihus   his   conversion   to   Islam    was  accomplished. 


The  clTeets  of  the  pseudo-Messiah's  conversion  on 
the  .Jewish  connnuiiities  were  extremely  dishearten- 
ing. Prominent  rabbis  who  were  believers  in  and 
followers  of  Shabbethai  were  prostrated  by  com- 
liunction  and  .shame.  Among  the  masses  of  the 
l)eople  the  greatest  confusion  reigned.  In  addition 
to  the  misery  and  disappointment  from  within,  JIo- 
hannnedans  and  Christians  jeered  at  and  scorned 
the  credulous  and  duped  Jews.    The  sultan  even  pur- 


Sll.\l{l}l;lllAl    '/A.in    X    PKISU.NKK   Ar   .\flW'n^. 
(From  "  KelziT  GKSi'hIclite,"  nol,  in  the  pnsse^ion  of  GeorKe  Alexander  Kohut,  New  York.) 


The  sultan  was  much  pleased,  and  rewarded  Shab- 
bethai by  conferring  on  him  the  title  (Mahuied) 
■'Effendi"  and  appointing  him  as  his  doorkeeper 
with  a  high  salary.  Saraband  a  number  of  Shab- 
bethai's  followers  also  went  over  to  Islam.  To 
complete  his  acceptance  of  Mohammedanism,  Shab- 
bethai was  ordered  to  take  an  additiimal  wife,  a 
Mohammedan  slave,  which  order  he  obeyed.  Some 
days  after  his  conversion  he  had  the  audacity  to 
write  to  Smyrna:  "God  has  made  me  an  Ishmaelite; 
lie  commanded,  and  it  was  done.  The  ninth  day 
of  my  regeneration." 


posed  to  exterminate  all  the  aduU.Tewsin  his  empire 
and   to  decree  that  all  Jewish   children  should    be 

brouglit  up  in  Islam,  also  that  fifty 

Disillu-       prominent  rabbis  should  be  executed; 

sion.  and  only  the  contrary  advice  of  some 

of  his  counselors  and  of  the  sultana 
mother  prevented  these  calanuties.  In  spite  of 
Shabbethai 's  shameful  fiasco,  however,  many  of  his 
adherents  still  tenaciously  clung  to  him,  pretending 
that  his  conversion  was  a  part  of  the  Messianic 
scheme.  This  belief  was  further  upheld  and 
strengthened  by  false  prophets  like  Ghazzati  and 
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Primo,  wlio  were  interested  in  maintaining  tlic 
movement.  In  many  communities  tlie  Seventeentli 
of  Tammuz  anJ  llie  Ninth  of  Ab  were  still  observed 
as  feast-days  in  spite  of  lians  and  excommunications. 

Mean  wliileSliabbetliai  secretly  continued  ills  plots, 
playing  adoid>le  game.  At  times  lie  woidd  assume 
the  role  of  a  pious  Mohammedan  and  revile  Judaism  ; 
at  others  he  would  enter  into  relations  with  Jews  as 
one  of  their  own  f:iith.  Thus  in  March,  160S,  he 
gave  out  anew  that  he  had  been  tilled  with  the  Holy 
Spiiit  at  Passover  and  had  received  a  revelation. 
He,  or  one  of  his  followers,  published  a  mystic  work 
addressed  to  the  Jew^  in  which  the  most  fantastic 
notions  were  set  forth,  e.y.,  that  he  was  Ihc  true  T{e- 
ileemer,  in  spite  of  his  conversion,  his  object  being 
to  bring  over  thousands  of  Mohammedans  to  Juda- 
ism. To  the  sultan  he  said  that  his  activity  among 
the  Jews  was  to  bring  them  over  to  Islam.  He 
therefore  received  permission  to  associate  with  In's 
former  coreligionists,  and  even  to  preach  in  their 
synagogues.  He  thus  succeeded  in  bringing  over  a 
number  of  Mohanuncdans  to  his  cabalistic  views, 
and,  on  the  otiier  hand,  in  converting  many  Jews  to 
Islam,  thus  forming  a  JudKo-Turkish  sect  (see  DOn- 
.MKii),  whose  followers  implicitly  believed  in  him. 

This  double-dealing  with  Jews  and  Mohammed- 
ans, however,  could  not  last  very  long.  Gradually 
the  Turks  tired  of  Shabbethai's  schemes.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  salary,  and  banished  from  Adria- 
iiople  to  Constantino])le.  In  a  village  near  the  latter 
city  he  was  one  day  surprised  while  singing  psalms 
in  a  tent  with  Jews,  whereupon  the  grand  vizier 
ordered  his  banishment  to  Dulcigno,  a  small  place 
in  Albania,  where  he  died  in  loneliness  and  ob- 
scurity. 

BiBLioGRAPiiv  :  N.  Brull,  ."'ndhafni  T.ehl  und  !^cin  Atthanp, 
in  Pitindi.^tisr}i-\VixsctisvhafiUche  Motmtssrhnft.xii,  t>.  2.5. 
W);  idtMM.  MilJoti  Iic-'Inyftn  Sod  ha-l'^ttthut  Netit'd  Kat 
Shalihtthai  '/.ihi.  In  Weiss's  Bet  )in-Midmsh.  i.  m.  100. 
139  ft  .veg.;  idem.  SInthhcthai  ^chi.  in  l[a-KanneU  2d 
series,  iv.  1-S;  A.  Diiuon,  Une  Secte  Ju<lei>-Muxtdmane 
en  Ttirquie,  in  It.  F,.  J.  xx.'iv.  26t ;  idem.  Ducunietits  el 
Trculilitiiis  sur  Siil'hntin  I'lvi  rl  Sn  Siilr,  in  /{.  K.  J. 
xxxvii.  103;  E.  Finki-I.  Siilihnlni  Z'iri.  in  (ixt_  vnd  iVi'st.  v. 
51  et  xcy..  Berlin.  I!«l');  Emanuel  Iraiirfs.  Sipjinr  M/i*anfh 
Shntihrlliiii  Zi  hi.  \nililKbi-ii  bv  S.  lliillii-lNIam  in  Knhiz'iil 
Yad  (Mi-kiz^' .N'iniamimi.  pp.  i:-)  l:iil.  Hi-rlin,  ISM:  Luclwiir 
(ieiptT.  Ihiitsi-ht  Sciiriftrn  IJJit  r  .^dhhidai  Zebu  in  Jahrlt. 
fllr  1^1(11  Uteii.v.  Wl;  (iratz,  Gcxch.  x.,cti.  Til.,  note  3.  pp. 
xxlll.  <•(  .«("((.  (of  the  miMicrcius  soun-es  there  given  may  lie 
mentioned  :  .Jacob  Kmdcn.  'I'lnd  liii-Ki:im'iit.  Lember?,  ISTO: 
Emanuel  Frani'ps,  ?eM  Mud<lal),  iJulilished  by  M.  Mortara 
in  Knhcz 'at  IVet  l.Mekize  Nirdauitni  publications],  pp.  101 
ft  «<"(/.,  Berlin,  Iskt:  [at'io'n.]  Mi'<iiii'<it  /^c'li. Lemberir.  1S(I4: 
JarobSaaportas-F.mden.  KizzurZt?<d  ]\'<tl»l  Zehi,  Altona  [V], 
l~)7  [y];  Toliiah  Nerol.  .l/aVwh  Tohiith.  1.  (i.  Venice.  lTir7):  M. 
GQdeman'n.  Liidt-r  zn  FJiren  'SaJihattu  Zu'Vs.  in  Muiintt- 
gchrlfl,  xvil.  117;  HorschHizky.  .•<nhli<il)h}i  Zic;/.  ei'ie-  liin- 
graplii.'fche  Shizze.  in  AVg.  Ziit.  d*:s  Jud.\)%\^.  pp.  520 ct 
neq.;  David  Kabana  (Kohn).  Khi  nhn-Tti'iin,\n  }la-SItahar^ 
Hi.  273  et  Keq.,  Vienna,  1872:  David  Kaufmann,  Une  Piece 
rHplnmatiiiue  Vhiitienne  st'r  Siil'lintal  Cfi'i,  In  R.  E.  J. 
xxxlv.  3l>"i;  idem.  Eine  Vcncliniii.-'clic  Depesche  Uher 
Salilmllini  Zrtd.  in  Alhl-  Zeit.  dc*  Jlid.  1898,  p.  3C-I ;  J.  M. 
Lewinsohn.  Tintuiitit  Sbatdiethai  ^clii.,  in  Rabblnowltz's 
year-book  l\f  nt-.^rt  yisrnil.  iii.niyi,  Warsaw,  18S8;  H.  rnipne. 
Lti  Srpidlurf  di  Snttindai  Zert.  in  Areh.  Isr.  xjii.  H;  Max 
Ring.  S/'t»"2a  :  Friuini'  idr  au.^  dem  Fiitm  SaJtntttai  Zftri. 
in.rahrlimli  f 111-  l^^riielilrn. \x.Ul.xv\i.  ,2:  Ht-huAU-Jlldixrhe 
MerckiHlrdidktilen.  ii.  47;  (anon.)  Tttlediit  Shnl)hethai 
Zelii  (reprint  of  N.  BruU's  3ij/f(a/j,  etc.;  see  above),  Wilna, 
1879. 

For  the  Sbalibethalans  in  general :  F.lkan  N.  Adler,  Jciis 
in  Mniui  Lonil.i.  im.  \V,it  .w/.,  Philadelphia,  130.".:  H.  Adler. 
The  Uanl-Slinn  i>f  Lnyiihiji.  in  Uertimv  Ffittitchvifl,  p.  2. 
Krankriirt--.ii-lhi'-Ma;n.  Uio;!:  A.  I!uchli-i-.  hie  (Snd.fchrift 
(/r.v  MtirtliH-lini  Mix-hiiieh.  in  Kanfmann  (letlenJdmch.  Tp\i. 
VA  et  ffti..  Rfpslau.  liKO;  Griitz.  Die  Snliluitiimii'cti-Me.*- 
Manvehe  Sehirilnufni  in  Arnslirdnni,  in  M'inni.'ii<chrift. 
XXV.  1;  Idem.  Fehntihih^il  tf.  r  .^(d:li(tlinni.''chen  in  Sn- 
lonichi,  lb.  xxvl.  i:iO;  xxxili.  4!Mi2:  M.  Giidemann,  Ha'arah 
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tie-'{nnnn  Kut  ShalilHtlttti  ^f/M,  In  Kobak'.s  ./r-r/iurun,  v. 
IM;  Duvld  Kahana  (Kohn),  Elicn'Ofel,  in  llii-Slinhnr.y. 
121  et  mi;  Vienna,  IS7I;  L.  LOW,  (JemliU:lile  der  IJnyari- 
xiln  n  SnlitialliUcr,  In  Iten  Cliananja,  i.  10;  A.  .Neubauer. 
/>  I  lldliniritzunil  lUe  Schvoindeleien der  Sahlint inner.  In 
M'inals.s(lirifl.  xxxvi.  201,  257;  N.  Sokolow,  Xeriite  Kat 
Shnl>liethai  Zeld.  In  ;/n->/f(i?.  xl.  96,  1(0;  M.  Stern,  ^no- 
lekten  zur  iiettcUielde  der  .Juden^  in  I5erllnt-r's  ^f^HJnzin. 
XV.  W)  el  sei/.:  Wolfi,'ant?  Wesmdy,  Aiuden  llriefen  eiiie* 
SaldialiaiierK,  In  (/ri<  n(.  xil.  .'>}4,  .iiiS.  Comp.  also  Bakuch 
Yava.n  :  Cardoso,  Miijukl;  Do.nmkh  :  EYBKseHt'Tz:  Frank. 
.Iacob;  Hayvim  Mai.'ak;  HAYVt'.v  ;  Mordkcai  Mokiaii; 
NEUKMiAii:  Prossmtz,  LObelk;  Qvkbiuo,  Jacob. 
K.  H.  M. 

SHABU'OT.     See  Festivals;  Pentkcosi. 

SHADCHAN  (Heb.  Shadkan)  :  -Marriage-bro- 
ker. The  virli  "shadak"  ("  meshaddekin  "),  refer- 
ring to  the  arrangements  which  two  heads  of  fannlies 
made  between  themselves  for  the  marriage  of  their 
children,  was  used  in  Talmudical  times  (Sliab.  l.^Oa). 
But  the  appellation  "shadchan  "  for  the  marriage- 
broker,  who  undertakes,  for  a  consideration,  to  bring 
the  two  families  together  and  to  assist  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  union  between  them,  does  not  appear  in 
rabbinical  literature  until  the  thirteenth  century. 
His  legal  status  and  the  validity  of  his  claims  for 
compensation  were  luletly  diseu.ssed  in  "Or  Zarna'  " 
by  Isaac  of  Vienna  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  more  extensively  in  the  "  Mordckai " 
(in  the  last  section  of  Baba  Kamma)  about  half  a 
century  later.  The  profes.slon  of  the  shadchan  seems 
to  have  been  old  and  well  established  at  that  period; 
and  the  usage  of  Austrian  Jews,  who  did  not  re- 
ward the  shadchan  until  after  the  marriage  had  taken 
place,  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  upper(Klienlsh) 
countries,  where  he  was  paid  as  soon  as  the  inter- 
ested parties  reached  an  agreement  (Meir  of  Ho- 
thenburg,  Kesponsa,  No.  498;  see  Berliner,  "AiiB 
dem  Leben  der  Deutschen  Juden  ira  Mittelaltcr,"  p. 
43,  BeHIn,  1900).  The  legal  aspects  of  the  shad- 
chan's  business  are  treated  by  all  later  coditiers  of 
the  Halakah  and  in  numerous  responsa,  but  there  is 
no  indication  that  he  was  known  among  the  earlier 
medieval  Sephardic  Jews. 

The  occupation  of  the  shadchan  was  highly  re- 
spected, and  great  rabbis  like  Jacob  Moi.i.n  and 
Jacob  Makooi.ioth  did  not  deem  it  beneath  their 
dignity  to  engage  in  it  (see  Abrahams.  "  JewLsh  IJfe 
in  the  Middle  Ages,"  pp.  170-171,  London,  1896). 
His  work  was  deemed  of  more  importance  than  that 
of  the  ordinary  "sarsur,"  or  broker,  and  he  was  con- 
sidered entitled  to  more  than  two  per  cent,  or,  when 
the  contracting  parties  lived  more  than  ten  miles 
apart,  to  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
involved  (usually  the  bride's  dowry),  while  the 
sarsur  was  entitled  only  to  from  one-half  of  one 
to  one  per  cent  (see  the  transcript  of  ordinances 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  Four  I.jinds,  In  Ruber's 
"Anshe  Shem,"  p.  225,  Cracow,  1895;  comp.  also 
"Orient,  Lit."  1845,  p.  310).     See  Maiujiaoe  Cerk- 

.MONIES. 

The  businessof  the  shadchan  still  Hon rislics  among 
the  Jews  of  the  Slavonic  countries  and  among  tlie 
Jews  who  emigrated  from  those  countries  to  the 
United  Slates  and  elsewhere.  Among  the  old-fash- 
ioned Jews  in  the  Old  World  almost  all  marriages 
are  brought  about  with  the  assistance  of  a  shadchan. 
because  it  would  be  considered  immodest  in  a  young 
man  to  do  his  own  courting,  and  pride  would  not 
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allow  citliiT  family  to  make  a  (liicct  advuutc.'  to  tlip 
otlicr.  Those  who  resort  to  his  services  in  Ainerita 
usually  give  the  additional  reason  Ihat  they  are  all 
"strauirers"  there,  and  that  they  are  therefore  con- 
strained to  utilize  the  knowledjje  and  experienre 
of  an  expert  inarriagebroker.  The  shadehau's 
method  of  exaggerating  to  each  side  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  union  which  lie  proposes, 
and  of  praising  the  bride's  beauty  and  kindness,  or 
the  wealth  and  prominence  of  her  parents,  and  the 
bridegroom's  learning,  ability,  and  other  good  qual- 
ities, is,  with  slight  modifications,  the  same  every- 
where. The  most  characteristically  American  addi- 
tion to  his  means  of  persuasion  is  prol)ably  the 
guaranty  against  a  lawsuit  for  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage,  which  woulii  be  likely  to  follow  under 
certain  circumstances  if  the  prospective  bridegroom 
should  reject  the  girl  who  is  recommended  and  in- 
troduced to  him  by  the  shadchan. 

The  shadchan  and  his  occupation  are  favorite  sub- 
jects for  humorous  description  by  Jewish  and  nnn- 


SHADRACH  (TnU') :  Name  given  by  the  chief 
of  the  I  uiiuchs  to  Hanamaii  (l)an.  i.  7  et  piinieim). 
Various  theories  as  to  its  etymology  have  been  put 
forward,  of  which  the  most  likely (Oelitzsch,  "Liber 
Daniel,"  xii.).seems  to  be  that  the  name  is  the  Haby- 
lonian  "  shudur  aku  "  (=:  "  the  comiuand  of  the  moon- 
god"). 

K.  o.  n.  M.  Sei,. 

SHAHAB  ABAKKESHKA  ("At  morn  I  will 
seek  Thee"):  ^Morning  hymn  written  about  1050  by 
Solomon  ibn  Gabirol  (Zunz,  "  Literaturgesch."  ji. 
188),  whose  name  appears  in  an  acrostic.  It  is 
quoted  in  the  prayer-book  of  the  Sephardim,  and 
particularly  among  the  "  suiiplications  "  following 
the  same  author's  "Keter  JIalkul"aMd  preceding 
the  regular  morning  service  of  the  I)aj'  of  Atone- 
ment. It  is  as.sociated  with  a  tune  of  Morisco  ori- 
gin, which  should  be  compared  with  the  old  melody 
of  the  same  use  for  Lekau  Dodi.  The  transcrip- 
tion reproduces  tlie  rime  and  meter  scheme  of  the 
Hebrew  verses. 


SHAHAR    ABAKKESHKA 


Andante  moderalo. 

' :^ 


For    -    tress   bold,  And        ear    -    ly  praise 

awe        un   -  told;  For  all         my  heart's 

an     -     con-troU'd!  What  strength  have      erea    - 

man   -  i     -     fold:  While     life         to         me 


my  God, . . 

in      -  tent. . . 

tares  frail  . . 

He  grants . 


^ 


-»t-^- 


_. ___• 


:^^;i=d= 


Nor      late  my  song 

Be    -    fore  Thee  is 

Their  long  -  ings  to 

My       God  shall  be 


^^=m 


with    - 

hold 

Nor        late 

my 

song 

with  -  hold. 

nn     - 

r.illed 

Be    -    fore 

Thee 

is 

un  -  rolled. 

uu     - 

fold 

Their   long 

-   ing« 

to 

nn   -   fold. 

ex 

tolled 

My       God 

shall 

be 

ex  -  tolled. 

Jewi.sh  writers.  Sahshon,  in  Mapu's  "  Ayit  Zabua." 
is  said  to  lie  drawn  from  life.  Zangwill  describes 
the  shadchan  in  "Children  of  the  Ghetto."  One  of 
I.  ;M.  Dick's  drollest  Yiddish  stories  is  entitled  "  Der 
Shadchan  "  (Wilna,  1874),  while  shorter  descriptions 
of  the  same  nature  have  appeared  in  numerous  Jewish 
and  non -Jewish  periodicals  in  various  languages. 

Bibliography:  Alhj.  Zfit.  dm  Jud.  Ixvi.,  No.  39:  Bniinin. 
Ahraham  .Vajm.  p.  97.  Plotrliow.  I9flO:  Jen'.  CTirmi.  .Ian.  2. 
19(0;  fM  und  W,sl.  I9(B.  p.  479  (iJlustraUon);  Pa>,iad  YU- 
hak  (forth*;  Ilulakuli  on  llie  siibjectl. 

A.'  P.     Wl. 

SHADDAI.     Sec  Xames  of  God. 


BiBLiooRAPHV  :  De  Sola  and  ABuUar.  ytiicieiit -Vdociics  No. 
2.  London.  1837  ;  F.  L.  Colien.  Lum  Angln-Judaica.  i..  No.  1. 
ib.  1891 :  Israel  (London),  1900.  p.  77. 
A.  F.    L.    C. 

SHAKNA,  SHALOM  (commonly  called  Shak- 
na  ben  Joseph):  Polish  Talmudist;  born  about 
l.")10:  died  at  Lublin  Oct.  29,  1558.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Jacob  PoUak,  founder  of  the  method  of  Talmudic 
study  known  as  the  PiLi-fL.  By  the  year  1528  he 
had  already  become  famous  as  a  teacher,  and  hun- 
dreds flocked  to  Lublin  to  receive  instruction  at  liis 
yeshibah.  Many  of  his  pupils  became  recognized 
rabbinical  authorities,  among  them   being:    Moses 
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Isserlcs  of  Cracow  (Sliaknas  soii-in-law);  Jloses 
Heilprin.  autlior  of  "Zikiou  Moslieli  ";  Solomon  ben 
.Iiidali,  rabbi  of  Lublin;  and  Hayyim  ben  Bczaleel, 
rabbi  at  Fricdborg. 

Sliakna  on  bis  dcath-bcd,  from  motives  of  ex- 
treme modesty,  enjoined  his  son  K.  Israel  from  print- 
ing any  of  his  (Shakna's)  manuscripts.  One.  of  his 
writings,  iiowever,  namely,  the  treatise  "  Pesakim 
bc-'Inyan  Kiddusbiu,"  was  edited  by  Moses,  son  of 
the  physician  Samuel  (Cracow,  1540  ?). 

BlBLio<;RAPMY  :  Ciratz.  Gencfi.  3d  ed.,  ix.  436;  Fuenii.  hiirunh 
Nf\lt\anahy  p.  52;  B.  FrieHherp,  AVi/c  auf  ftrtii  .7lii'lit<ctit:n 
Friedhof  in  Krakau  AtiUjffuinli  u>  (irahschriftfu,  ^.  4: 
Idem.  (tej*fh.  der  Hehfiiisthi  n  Tiiii'i^irni'ltit'  in  Kroluni,  p. 
6;  Nissenbaum,  Le-^iirot  ha-Yrltiuliin  hr-Lnhlin,  p.  ]s; 
Halberstam,  in  Kobak's  Jenclmruu.  v.  194. 
F..  C.  B.   Fk. 

SHALAL  (SHOLAL),  ISAAC  HA- 
KOHEN;  Head  ("iia^'id  "»  (jf  Ibe  <oiiiiiiniiity  cif 
Cairn,  Egypt,  in  succession  to  his  uiicli-  NaDiau  ha- 
Kohen  Shalal;  died,  according  to  Griltz  ("  Gesch." 
3d  ed.,  l.\.  496),  at  Jerusalem  l.i'2.5.  The  appoint- 
ment of  "dayyanim"  beicg  one  of  his  function.s,  he 
selected  them  from  among  deserving  Spanish  fugi- 
tives, and  one  of  these  ap|iointmcnts  gave  rise  to 
much  correspondence.  He  had  made  a  vow  that  he 
would  become  a  Nazarite.  like  Samson,  if  he  were 
compelled  to  nominate  a  certain  man.  Hut  as  he 
c-ould  find  no  one  more  competent  than  the  man  re- 
ferred to,  he  regretted  his  vow;  rcsponsa  on  the 
subject  -were  addressed  to  him  by  Elijah  I^Iizrahi, 
Jacnl)  I5crab,  and  Jacob  b,  Habib,  Isaac  Shalal  was 
th(!  last  iiagid  ;  forSaliml..  having  conquered  Egypt, 
abolished  the  office.  Isaac  then  (r.  l.ilT)  removed 
to  Jerusalem.  In  1514  the  community  of  Jerusalem 
.sent  its  statutes  to  him  for  his  approbation,  which 
he  signed,  together  with  his  pupil  David  ibn  Abi 
Zimra.     See  Jew.  E.ncyc.  v.  69a. 

Bim.iOGRAPHV  :  Conforte,  Kmc  hn-Dnml.  p.  :!lti;  Ziinz.  G.  S. 
I.  ISO;  Stelnschneider,  in  Ozar  XehmatI,  ii.  14!i  l,'>:.':  iiniiz. 
Gigch.  3d  ed..  ix.  17,  19,  2o,  496;  Azulal.  Shi-iii  lin-finlnliin. 
s.v.  Dnrid  }>.  Zimra  and  Jmeph  Cnru ;  A,  I..  Fninikin.  Elu  n 
Slii-inu'fK  pp.  17  rt  sef;..  Wilna.  1.S74. 
li.  M.  Sel. 

SHALET     (SHOLENT).      See    Cookery    in 

lCASTi;iiX    F^t'HllPK. 

SHALKOVICH,     ABRAHAM     LEIB.      See 

I?KN-.\VI(;11C>1!. 

SHALLUM.— Biblical  Data:  1.  King  of  Is- 
lacl  who  dethroned  Zechariah,  the  last  of  Jehu's 
dyna.sty,  and  succeeded  him.  He  was  in  turn  de- 
throned by  Menahcm  (II  Kings  xv.  10-16). 

2.  Son  of  Josiah.  King  of  Judali  (Jer,  x.xii.  II). 
I'robably  the  t<Tni  is  useil  merely  as  an  epithet  = 
"the  desired  one";  hence  I  Chron.  iii.  lo  makes 
Shallum  the  fourth  son  of  Josiah, 

3.  Husband  of  Huldah,  the  proplietess  (H  Kings 
.xxii.  14), 

K,  o,  II,  E,I,  N. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:   Kvcniit  the  time 

of  the  prophet  Elisha.  SImllum  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  ("mi-gedole  ha-dor")in  the  country. 
Yet  he  did  not  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  lo  lend 
personal  aid  to  the  poor  and  the  needy.  It  was  one 
of  his  daily  habits  to  go  outside  the  gates  of  the 
city  in  order  that  he  might  give  water  to  thirsty 
wanilerers.  God  rewarded  him  by  endowing  liim 
anil  his  wife  Huldah  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.     An- 


;  other  special  reward  was  given  liim  for  his  philan- 
thropy, for  it  is  he  who  is  referred  to  in  II  Kings 
xiii.  21,  where  one  who  was  dead  awoke  to  life  after 

1  being  cast  into  Elislia's  sepulcher  and  touching  the 
prophet's  bones.  A  son  was  granted  liim,  who 
became  distinguished  for  exceeding  piety — Ilana- 
meel,  Jeremiah's  cousin  (Jer.  xxxii.  7;  Pirke  R.  El, 
xxxiii,).  In  Sifre,  Num.  78  he  is  expressly  desig- 
nated as  a  prophet.  David  Luria's  emendation  of 
the  passage  in  note  .59  to  the  Pirke  being,  therefore, 
juslilii'd.  Shallum  and  his  wife  were  descendants 
of  Hahab  bv  her  marriage  with  Joshua  (Sifre,  I.e.; 
-Meg,  14b). 

w,  n.  h.  G. 

4.  A  Judahile  (I  Chron.  ii.  40  et  seq.). 

5.  A  descendant  of  Simeon  {i/j.  iv.  25). 

6.  A  high  priest;  son  of  Zadok  (ib.  vi.  12-13; 
Ezra  vii,  12), 

7.  Ason  of  Naphtali  (I  Chron.  vii.  13;  "Shillem" 
in  Gen.  xlvi,  24  and  Nuin,  xxvi,  49), 

8.  Ancestor  of  a  family  of  gatekeepers  of  the 
sanctuary  (I  Cliron.  ix.  17;  Ezra  ii.  42  =  Neh.  vii.  45), 

9.  A  Korahite  gatekeeper  (I  Chron,  ix.  19; 
"Slicleniiah."'  /A,  xxvi.  14;  "  Meshelemiah,"  i6.  sxvi. 
1.  2.  9). 

10.  Father  of  Jchizkiah.  an  Ephi-aimite  chief  (II 
Chrfin.  xxviii.  12). 

11.  12.  A  porter  (Ezra  x.  24),  and  a  son  of  Bani 
(ib.  X.  42),  both  of  whom  took  foreign  wives. 

13.  Uncle  of  Jeremiah  from  whom  the  prophet 
bought  the  field  in  Anathoth  (Jer.  xxxii.  7). 

14.  The  son  of  Halohesh  (I{.  V.  "Hallohesh"  ); 
he  was  among  those  who  helped  to  repair  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  12). 

15.  Father  of  Maaseiah  ;  keeper  of  the  threshold 
(Jer.  XXXV.  4). 

16.  Son  of  Col-hozeh  (Neh.  iii.  15), 

E.  G,  II.  E.  I.  N. 

SHALMANESER  (IDXJJrS'J' ;  Enemessar  in 
Tobit  i.  2.  18,  15;  Salmanasar  or  Salmanassar 
in  II  Esd.  xiii. 40):  King  of  As,«yria  from  727  to  722 
B.C. :  successor,  and  possibly  son,  of  Tiglath-pileser 
III.  According  to  II  Kings  xvii.  3-6,  he  attacked 
Hoshea.  King  of  Israel,  and  made  liim  his  vassal. 
Later  Hoshea  conspired  with  So  (probably  Sabako), 
King  of  Egypt,  and  did  not  send  the  customary 
tribute.  Therefore  the  King  of  As.syria  invaded 
Israel,  put  Hoshea  in  prison,  attacked  Samaria,  and, 
after  a  siege  of  three  years,  took  the  city  and  carried 
Israel  captive  to  Assyria.  No  records  of  Shalman- 
eser have  been  found  among  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions. The  Assj-rian  form  of  his  name  is  "Shulma- 
nuasharid  ";  and  he  was  the  fourth  king  of  Assyria 
who  bore  that  name.  According  lo  the  Babylonian 
Chronicle  (Schrader.  "K.  B."  ii.  276),"  he  Siit  on  the 
throne  the  25tli  of  Tebf-tu.  The  city  Saniara'in 
[=  ,Saniari;il  he  (h'stroyed.  In  his  fifth  year  lie  died. 
Five  years  had  he  reigned  in  Assyria."  The  As- 
syrian eponyni  canon  gives  the  names  of  the  epo- 
nynis  for  the  five  years  of  liis  reign,  and  states  that 
military  expeditions  were  undertaken  in  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  years;  but  the  destination  of  these 
is  not  given.  Some  of  the  standard  lion-weights 
found  at  Kalah  bear  his  name. 

Tiglath  pileser  claims  to  have  \>\a  Hoshea  upon 
the  throne,  so  that   king's  vassalage  began  before 
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Slialmauescr's  accession.  Sargon,  tlie  successor  of 
Slialmaneser,  and  apparently  the  founder  of  a  new 
<lynasty,  in  one  of  his  inscriptions  accuses  Slial- 
inancscr  of  having  deprived  llie  city  of  Asshurof  its 
ancient  rights.  He  claims  also  to  have  taken  Sa- 
maria, which  probably  fell  iulo  tlie  hands  of  the  be- 
siegers about  the  time  of  or  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Shalmancser.  The  facts  that  this  liing  liad  also 
invaded  Philistia  and  that  Sargon  completed  the 
subjugation  of  that  country  are  probably  referred 
to  in  Isa.  xiv.  28-32  (H.  P."Sniith,  "Old  Testament 
History,"  p.  241). 

IliBLloORAruv  :  Mcf'urdy,  Hixtnry,  Prapheni,  and  the  Mnrm- 
inents,  vol.  1.,  sections  .'i4;!  349;  Sohradcr,  C  I.  O.  7'.  2d  ed., 
Enjr.  tniiisl..  pp.  ~'.'>8-2(i3:  (ioodspeed, //i^!(. o/  Bahylimians 
and  AsKii7'i"'ii' :  Uogers,  Hist. (if  liahylimia  and  Am\p-in. 
.1.  J.    F.   McL. 

SHALOia,  ABKAHAM  BEN  ISAAC  BEN 
JTTDAH  BEN  SAMUEL:  Ituliau  scholar  and 
theologian;  died  in  1492.  In  his  "Newch  Shalom  " 
(1574)  he  places  Scriptural  and  Talmudic  knowl- 
<'dge  far  above  philosophy,  although  lie  admits  that 
investigation  is  not  only  permissible,  but  necessary 
for  the  i)erfcction  of  Scriptural  knowledge.  His 
translation  of  Marsilius  fngcnus'  work  on  logic,  to 
which  he  contributed  a  preface,  was  published  by 
.lellinek  ("  Ha-Karmel,"  vi.  12).  According  to  De 
Hossi,  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Al-Ghazali's 
"  Natural  Philosophy." 

BiBijoGRAPiiv:  Steinscbaelder.  HebrUache  Uehersetzungcn, 
p.  4«». 
K.  c.  J.  L.  S. 

SKALOM  BEN  JOSEPH  SHABBEZI 
(Salim  al-Shibzi)  :  Yemenite  poet  and  cabalist; 
nourished  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
at  Ta'iz,  a  city  ten  days'  journey  south  of  Sanaa. 
He  was  a  weaver  by  trade,  but  occupied  himself  also 
with  cabalistic  literature,  especially  the  Zohar  and 
the  "Slii'ur  Komah."  He  wrote  poems  both  in  He- 
brew and  in  Arabic,  many  of  his  hymns  having  one 
half  of  each  ver.se  in  one  language  and  the  remain- 
ing half  in  the  other.  Most  of  the  liturgical  hymns 
recited  by  the  Yemenite  Jews  on  the  Sabbath  and 
on  holy  days,  as  may  be  seen  from  Neubauer,  "Cat. 
Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  No.  2377,  were  composed  by 
Shalom.  But,  like  Israel  Najara,  he  wrote  also 
many  love-songs  with  a  mystical  tendency,  some  of 
which,  in  Hebrew,  were  publisheil  by  Jacob  Sapliir 
in  his  "Elien  Sappir"  (i.  82l)-87b).  David  GiJnz- 
burg  published  in  the  "  Steinsrhneider  Festschrift" 
(Hebrew  part,  pp.  95  et  set/.)  an  Arabic  dirge  com- 
posed by  Shalom  in  1G87  on  a  catastrophe  at  the 
Yemenite  town  of  Mauza'.  Thisdirge.  of  the  "  mii- 
waslishah  "  class  {a  poem  with  double  rimes),  was 
taken  by  the  editor  from  Shalom's  "Diwan,"  then 
in  his  possession.  It  may  be  addi-d  that  Shalom's 
brother  David  and  his  son  Simeon  also  were  poets 
of  mark.  Poems  by  them  arc  contained  in  the  Bod- 
leian manuscript  mentioned  above. 

Shalom  isconsidered  asasaint  by  all  the  Yemenite 
Jews,  and  they  attribute  to  him  many  miracles. 
His  tomb  at  Ta'iz.  near  which  are  a  ritual  bath 
("mikweh  ")  and  a  prayer-house  with  a  scroll  of  the 
Law  written  by  Shalom  himself,  is  reputed  to  have 
curative  powers  in  regard  to  all  diseases.  Jacob 
Sapliir  declares  that  he  saw  other  cabalistic  works 
by  Shalom,  besides  his  "  Diwan." 


BiDLiOGiiAPnv  :  Jiirob  Sapliir,  Ehen  Sappir,  i.  G7h,  S2n  et  »•((.; 
Sleinschnelder,  Die  Araliinche  Litcralur  der  Judcii,  I  2U. 
s.  M.  Sel. 

SHALOM  OF  VIENNA:  Austrian  rabbi;  lived 

at  WieuerNeustadt  in  the  second  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  He  was  distinguished  for  Tal- 
mudic learning,  and  was  the  first  to  receive  the 
title  "Morenu."  Like  his  colleagues  Jleir  ha-Levi 
and  Abraham  Klausner,  rabbis  at  Vienna,  he  devoted 
himself  to  recording  the  religious  customs  ("  n.in- 
hagim  ")  of  the  Jewish  communities.  Hiscnllcelion 
is  contained  in  the  "  .Minhagim  "  of  his  pupil  Jacob 
Moi.i.N.  Another  of  his  disciples,  Isaac  Tyrnau  of 
Hungary,  also  made  a  compilation  of  minhagim. 

Buu.iocRAriiY :  Aziiliii,  Shftn  Iw-Gcdnlim.  I.  112:  Grftt/, 
Ge«cli.  viil.  12;  MIrhael.  Or  ha-JIauyim,  p.  iVb;  Hcilprin, 
Seder  ha-Vnrot,  I.  2S),  29U. 

D.  S.  Man. 

SHAMGAR.— Biblical    Data :     One    of    the 

Judges;  son  of  Anatli.  He  smote  6U0  Philistines 
with  au  o.\-goad  and  saved  Israel  (Judges  iii.  31). 
During  his  judgeship  so  unsettled  were  tlie  times 
that  "the  highways  were  unoccupied,  and  the  trav- 
elers walked  through  byways"  (ib.  v.  6). 

Critical    View :     In    the    song    of    Deborah 

(Judges  V.  (!)  Shamgar  is  connected  with  the  hour 
of  Israel's  deepest  liuiniliation.  He  was,  therefore, 
probably  not  a  judge,  but  a  foreign  opi)res.sor  of 
Israel.  From  the  form  of  his  name  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  lie  m.ay  have  been  a  Hittite  (conip. 
"Sangar,"  Hittite  king  of  Carchemish  in  the  ninth 
century  B.C.);  Moore,  in  "Jour.  American  Oriental 
Society"  (xix.  3,  ]i.  KiO),  shows  reason  for  believing 
that  he  was  the  father  of  Si.sera. 

Judges  iii.  31,  in  which  Shamgar  is  first  men- 
tioned, is  out  of  place,  the  whole  verso  being  a  late 
addition  to  the  chapter.  Ch.  iv.,  the  story  of  Jabin 
and  Siscra,  connects  tlirectly  with  the  story  of 
Ehud.  Moreover,  the  introduction  of  the  Philistines 
is  suspicious,  for  they  do  not  appear  in  Hebrew  his- 
tory till  shortly  before  the  time  of  Saul.  Moore  has 
noted  also  that  in  a  group  of  Greek  manuscripts, 
and  likewise  in  the  Ilexaplar  Syriac,  Armenian,  and 
Slavonic  versions,  this  verse  is  inserted  alier  (he 
account  of  the  exploits  of  Samson,  immediat<'ly  fol- 
lowing Judges  xvi.  31,  in  a  fnrm  which  proves  that 
it  was  once  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  text.  It  was  ob- 
served long  ago  that  this  exploit  resembled  the  ex- 
ploits of  David's  heroes  (II  Sam.  xxi.  l.'i-22,  xxiii.  8 
et  seg.),  especially  those  of  Slmmmah,  son  of  Agce 
{ih.  xxiii.  11  et  set}.).  Probably  an  account  similar 
to  this  last  was  first  attached  to  Judges  x  vi.  31  ;  then 
the  name  was  in  course  of  time  eorru])ted  to 
"Shamgar,"  through  the  influence  of  ch.  v.  6;  and, 
lastly,  the  statement  was  transferred  to  ch.  iii.  31, 
so  that  it  might  occur  before  the  reference  in  ch.  v. 

Bibuooraphy:  Moore.  Jiiilnfs,  in  Intirtiiiliniial  Crilind 
Oimmeiilaru,  ISfl.'i,  pp.  1(14  ft  srq.;  liuddcf.  llirliirr.  In  K.  II. 
C.  1897,  p.  33;  Nowaok,  ItieMcr,  in  his  Handkmnmentnr, 
1902,  pp.  ,3(1  ft  seq.;  Moore,  Shamgar  and  Sisera,  ia  Jimr. 
American  Oriental  Societjf,  xix.  2,  pp.  l.'>9,  Ifin. 

E.  o.  H.  G.  A.  B. 

SHAMHAZAI(or  Shamal^zai,  from  "Shamay- 
hazai "  =  seizer  of  the  heaven):  Name  of  a  fallen 
angel.  According  to  Targ.  pseudo-Jonathan  on  Gen. 
vi.  4,  "nefilim"  (A.  V.  "giants")  denote.^  the  two 
angels  Shamhazai  and  his    companion    Uzzael  or 
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A/.at'l,  who  fell  from  heaven  and  dwelt  on  earth  "in 
those  days,"  that  is,  at  the  time  of  tlie  Flood.  The 
legend  of  the  fall  of  these  two  angels  is  narrated  in 
a  midrash  as  follows:  When  God  became  angry  at  the 
children  of  men  because  of  their  idolatry  in  the  time 
before  the  Flood,  the  two  angels  Shamhazai  and 
Azael  arose  and  said:  "Lord  of  the  world,  said  we 
not  unto  Thee  at  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
'  Man  is  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  he  nundful  of 
him  "!  "  God  answered  them  :  "  It  is  plain  and  mani- 
fest to  me  that  if  ye  should  dwell  on  earth,  evil 
passion  would  rule  you,  and  ye  would  be  si  ill  baser 
than  they."  Thereupon  the  angels  besought  per- 
mission to  live  among  mankind  and  to  liallow  the 
name  of  God  upon  earth.  This  was  granted  tlieni ; 
but  when  they  had  descended  from  heaven  to  earth, 
they  could  not  restrain  their  infatuation  for  the  beau- 
tiful daughters  of  men.  Shamhazai  became  enam- 
ored of  a  maiden  named  Istar:  but  when  he  asked 
lier  to  return  his  love,  she  declared  that  she  would 
do  so  only  on  condition  that  he  reveal  to  her  the 
name  of  God  ("Shem  ha-Meforash  "),  by  which  lie 
was  able  to  ascend  to  lieaven.  When,  however,  he 
revealed  the  name  to  her,  she  uttered  it.  and  at  once 
ascended  to  the  sky.  The  baffled  .Shamhazai  married 
another  woman :  by  her  he  had  a  son  named  Hiya 
or  Ahiyah,  who  became  the  father  of  Sihon 
and  Og. 

When  Shamhazai  heard  that  God  was  about  to 
bring  the  Flood  upon  the  world,  he  was  in  agony 
for  his  children's  sake,  and  for  penance  suspended 
hiuLself  head  downward  from  the  sky,  remaining 
in  this  position  between  heaven  and  earth  (Midr. 
Abkir,  in  Yallf.,  Gen.  44;  .Tellinek,  "B.  H."  iv. 
127-138). 

According  to  the  Book  of  Enoch,  Semyaza,  as 
Shamhazai  is  there  called,  did  not  descend  to  hallow 
the  nanu'  of  God  on  earth,  but  fell,  together  with 
Azael  and  his  host  of  200  angels,  because  of  his 
infatuation  for  the  daughters  of  men.  He  was 
therefore  bound  by  Jlichael  at  the  command  of 
God,  and  lies  in  prison  beneath  the  motmtains; 
there  he  will  remain  until  tlie  day  of  judgment, 
when  punishment  will  be  measured  out  to  him  and 
to  his  companions  (ih.  vi.  3  et  xeq..  \.  10  et  seq). 

w.  B,  J.  Z.  L. 

SHAMIR :  Term  designating  a  hard  stone  in  the 
Targums.  but  in  the  Bible  thrice  (.ler.  xvii.  1 ;  Ezck. 
iii.  9;  Zech.  vii.  12)  connoting  Ad.v.mant,  a  sub- 
stance harder  than  any  stone  and  hence  used  as  a 
stylus  (L5w,  "Graphische  Kequisiten."  i.  181-183, 
Leipsic.  1870:  Cassel.  "Schamir."  in  "  Deidischriften 
der  Kiiniglichen  Akademie  der  AVisscnschaften  in 
Erfurt,"  p.  63,  Erfurt,  18.56).  In  the  post-Biblical 
literature  of  both  Jews  and  Christians  are  found 
many  legends  concerning  the  shainir,  its  qtiality  of 
splitting  the  hardest  substance  being  the  properly 
especially  emphasized. 

The  Shamir  was  the  seventh  of  the  ten  marvels 
created  in  the  evening  twilight  of  the  first  Friday 
(Ab.  V.6;  comp.  Pes.  54a:  Sifre,  Deut.  3.5.');  Mek., 
Beshallah,  .5  [ed.  Weiss,  p.  59b;  ed.  Friedmann.  p. 
51a]).  and  it  was  followed,  significantly  enough,  by 
the  creation  of  writing,  the  stylus,  and  the  two  tables 
of  stone.    Its  size  was  that  of  a  graiu  of  barley ;  it  was 


created  after  the  six  days  of  creation.     Nothing  was 
sufficiently  hard  to  withstand  it:  when  it  was  placed 
on  stones  they  split  in  the  manner  in 
A  Marvel    which  the  leaves  of  a  book  open  ;  and 
of  iron  was  broken  by  its  mere  presence. 

Creation.     Tlie   shamir   was  wrapped    for  pres- 
ervation in  spongy  balls  of  wool  and 
laid  in  a  leaden  bo.\  filled  with  barley  bran. 

With  the  help  of  this  stone  Moses  engraved  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes  on  the  breastplate  of 
the  high  priest,  first  writing  on  the  .stones  with 
ink  and  then  holding  the  shamir  over  them,  where- 
upon the  writing  sank  into  the  stones.  With  its  aid. 
moreover.  Solomon  built  the  TcMuple  without  using 
any  tool  of  iron  (comp.  I  Kings  vi.  7:  Ex.  xx.  2.5; 
Tosef.,  Sotah,  xv.  1  [ed.  Zuckermamlel,  p.  321] ;  So- 
tah  48b ;  Yer.  Sotah  24b).  The  shamir  was  e.vpressly 
created  for  this  latter  purpose,  since  it  ceased  to 
exist  after  the  destruction  of  thi'  Temple  (Sotah  ix.. 
10;  Tosef.  xv.  1). 

According  to  one  legend,  lui  eagle  brought  the 
shamir  from  paradise  to  Solomon  at  the  latter'.s 
command  (Yalk.  ii.  182),  while  another  tradition 
runs  as  follows:  When  Solomon  asked  the  Rabbis 
how  he  could  build  the  Temple  without  using  tools 
of  iron,  they  called  his  attention  to  the  shamir  with 
which  Moses  had  engraved  the  names  of  the  tribes 
on  the  breastplate  of  the  high  |)riest,  and  advised 
him  to  command  the  demons  under  his  sway  to  ob- 
tain it  for  him.  Solomon  accordingly  summoned 
AsMODEUS,  the  prince  of  the  demons,  who  told  him 
that  the  shamir  had  been  placed  not  in  his  charge, 
hut  in  that  of  the  Prince  of  the  Sea;  the  prince  en- 
trusted it  only  to  the  wood-grouse,  in  whose  oath 
he  confided.  The  wood-grouse  used  the  shamir  to 
cleave  bare  rocks  so  that  he  might  plant  .s<'eds  of 
treesin  tliemand  thus  cause  new  vegetation  tospring 
up;  hence  the  bird  was  called  the  "rock-splitter" 
(S11D  IJJ).  The  shamir  was  taken  from  the  wood- 
grouse by  the  f(^llowing  ruse:  Its  nest  was  found 
and  its  young  covered  with  white  glass.  The  bird 
then  brought  the  shamir  and  put  it  on  the  glas.s. 
which  broke;  at  that  moment  Solomon's  emissary, 
who  had  concealed  himself  close  by.  frightened  the 
bird  so  that  it  dropped  the  shamir.  which  was  im- 
mediately .seized  and  taken  to  Solomon.  The  wood- 
grouse killed  itself  because  it  had  violated  its  oath 
(Git.  68a,  b). 

This  lust  account  is  Babylonian  in  origin,  and  both 
language  and  content  prove  that  it  was  a  legend  of 
the  people  rather  than  a  tradition  of  the 
Folk-         schools,  as  is  the  case  with  the  stories 
Legends,     mentioned  above.     There  were,  how- 
ever, learned  circles  in  Palestine  whi<h 
rcfu.sed  to  credit  the  use  of  the  shamir  by  Solomon 
(Mek.,    Y'itro,    end).      Others,    however.    l)elieved 
that  Solomon  employed  it  in  the  building  of  his 
palace,  but  not  in  the  construction  of  the  Temple, 
evidently  tiiking  exception  to  the  magical  element 
suggested  by  a  leaden  box  as  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment, for  in  magic  brass  is  used  to  break  enchant- 
ment and  to  drive  away  demons  (Sotali  48b:   Yer. 
Sotah  24b).     It  was  a  miracle,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  not  magic  if  the  Temple,  as  many  believed, 
built  itself  (Pesik.  R.  6.  [ed.  Friedmann.  p.  25a]). 
Opinion  is  divided  concerning  the  nature  of  thi* 
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Shamir.  Jewish  triiditioii  uuaniiiioiisly  declares  it 
to  be  a  small  worm  ( Uuslii.  Pes.  .">4a,  overlooked  by 
(iriinbaum  ["  Gcsamnicltc  Aufsiit/e,"  p.  32);  Mai 
monides.  comnuutfiry  on  .Vb. .').  6).  tliis  view  having 
a  textual  basis.  Cassel,  on  the  other  hand,  consid- 
ered the  Shamir  to  be  a  powder  of  corundum,  de- 
veloping Ills  theory  as  follows:  "From  tlie  powdery 
emery  was  made  a  living  ereatureof  infinite  minute- 
ness, regarded  by  later  authorities  as  a  worm,  al 
though  rabbinical  tradition  itself  merely  terms  it 
'Shamir'  without  the  addition  of  'worm'  or  any 
other  term"  (I.e.  )>.  6!)).  This  view,  however,  is 
rightly  rejected  by  Low.  According  to  another 
legend,  the  wood-grouse  used  a  herb  to  burn  or 
draw  out  a  wooden  nail  (Lev.  R.  .x.xii.  4  and  paral- 
lels), this  herb  being  liiildeu  by  Simeon  b.  Halafta 
lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  thieves.  A  sim- 
ilar story  is  told  by  /Elian  of  the  hoopoe  ("  Historia 
Animalium,"  iii.  '26;  Cassel.  /.c.  p.  73;  comp.  other 
Oriental  and  classical  parallels  given  by  Bochart. 
Cassel.  and  Griinbaiim). 

The  tradition  of  the  shamir  was  carried  from  the 
Jews  to  the  Arabs  (Grunbaum,  "Neue  Beitrage." 
passim,  especially  p.  '2'29) ;  in  Arabic  tradition 
Solomon,  under  iustructiims  from  Gabriel,  has  re- 
course to  a  worm  when  he  desires  to  bore  through  a 

pearl,  and   to  a  white  worm  when  he 

Arab         wishes  to  thread  the  oiiy.x  (GrUnbaum. 

Legends,     '.c  p. '218).  The  belief  was  still  current 

in  the  .Middle  Ages,  since  it  is  found  in 
the  Cabala {Zohar,  i.  74;  see  story  of  Solomon  in  .lel 
liuek,  "B.  H."ii.  86).  According  to  the  English  ver- 
sion of  the  "  Gesta  Hmnanorum  "  (ed.  (iriisse,  ii.  327). 
the  emperor  Diocletian  enclosed  in  a  glass  case  a 
young  ostrich  found  in  the  forest  and  carried  it  to  his 
palace.  He  was  followed  by  tlie  mother,  wdio.  that 
she  might  regain  her  young,  brought  in  her  beak  on 
the  third  day  a  "tliumare"  (shamir),  a  worm,  and 
dropped  it  on  the  glass,  which  was  thus  broken.  Vin- 
cent of  Beauvais,  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  and  Albertus 
Magnus  relate  similar  stories,  and  the  last-named  ex- 
pressly gives  Jewish  tradition  as  his  source  (Cassel. 
I.e.  pp.  .50  et  si'(/.,  77  el  .vr/.).  The  other  two  writers, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  medievalism,  give  a  remarkable 
variant  to  the  ctTect  that  the  binl  smeared  the  glass 
with  the  blood  of  the  worm  and  so  broke  it. 

lilBLiouFi  vi'iiv  :  Bocliurt,  Iliirnzninm,  ii.:u:i.  M2  et  wj.;  P. 
Cassel,  Sili(imh\  in  lJnih.-<cltri1tin  ilir  Konttilit-hen  AkcuU- 
mietlir  M'i.-i.^rn.-.iIutfUii  in  K/Ti/?-?,  Erfurt,  IH.^:  Lewvsohn, 
Zmiliiiiie  dc.'i  Taliiiud.'i,  8  .■)(iu,  Frankrorl-on-tlie-Main,  IKHH; 
Koluit.  ,4K(/'7't/<ti/i(  anil  Ih'lininiithiiiie,  \>.  S2,  Leipsir,  1H66 ; 
idem,  vlnic/i  t'ti}/ii>Utum.  viii.  107;  Levy,  Neuhrhr.  WOr- 
ierb.  iv.  .579;  Griinlmuiii.  in  %.  D.  M.O.  xxxi.  'i()4  et  seq.; 
idem.  Gemmmelte  .lii/v.'/fj..  pp.  iJl-tt.  Berlin,  1001;  idem. 
yeitc  Ueitrtii/r  zur  Sitniti.'<chiii  Saot'tihutnlf.  pp.  till  et  seq.. 
Leyden.  1893;  Hamburger.  U.  B.  T.  li.  107!t-lns(l. 
w.  n.  L.  B. 

SHAHSIAI  (called   also  Shammai  ha-Za^en 

f=  "the  El(lci"|):  Scholar  of  the  tirst  century  n.c. 
He  was  I  lie  most  eminent  contemporary  and  the 
halakic  opponent  of  Hii.i.el,  and  is  almost  invari- 
ably mentioned  along  with  him.  After  Menahem 
the  Essene  had  resigned  the  office  of  vice  president 
("ab  bet  din")  of  the  Sanhedrin,  Shammai  was 
elected  to  it,  Hillel  being  at  the  time  president 
("nasi";  Hag.  ii.  2).  Shammai  was  undoubtedly  a 
Palestinian,  and  hence  took  an  active  part  in  all  the 
political  and  religious  complications  of  his  native 
land.     Of  an  irascible  temperament  and  easily  ex- 


cited, he  lacked  the  gentleness  and  Unless  patience 
which  sodistinguished  Hillel.  Once,  when  a  heathen 
came  to  him  and  askiil  to  be  converted  to  Judaism 
upon  conditions  which  Slianunai  helil  to  be  impossi- 
ble, he  drove  the  aiiplieant  away;  whereas  ilillil. 
by  his  gentle  maniKM'.  succeeded  iii  converting  him 
(Shah.  'Ah\). 

Nevertheless  Shammai  w.is  in  no  wise  a  misan- 
thrope. He  himself  appiars  to  have  realized  the 
disadvantages  of  his  violent  temper ;  hence  he  recom- 
mended a  friendly  attitude  toward  all.  His  motto 
was;  "Make  the  .study  of  the  Law  thy  chief  occu- 
pation; speak  little,  but  accomplish  much;  and  re- 
ceive every  man  with  a  friendly  countenance"  (Ab. 
i.  1.5).  He  was  modest  even  toward  his  pupils  (B.  B. 
134b;  comp.  AVeiss.  "Dor,"  i.  163,  note  1). 

In  his  religious  views  Shammai  was  strict  in  the 
extreme.  He  wishe<l  to  make  his  son,  while  still  a 
child,  conform  to  tlu^  law  regarding  fasting  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement;  and  he  was  di.ssuaded  from  his 
purpose  only  tliroiigh  the  insistence  of  his  friends 
(Yoma  77b).  Once,  when  his  daughter-in-law  gave 
birth  to  a  boy  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  he  broke 
through  the  roof  of  tlieihamber  in  which  she  lay  in 
order  to  make  a  sukkali  of  it,  so  that  his  new-born 
grandchild  might  fullil  the  religious  obligation  of 
the  festival  (Suk.  2Ha).  Some  of  his  sayings  also 
indicate  his  strictness  in  the  fulfilment  of  religious 
duties  (com)).  Bezah  16a). 

In  Sifre,  Dent.  S  203  (ed.  Friedmann,  Ulbi  it  is 
said  that  Shammai  commented  exegetically  upon 
three  passages  of  Scriiiture.  These  three  examples 
of  his  exegesis  are;  (1)  the  interpretation  of  Dent. 
XX.  20  (Tosef.,  'Er.  iii.  7);  ('2)  that  of  II  Sam.  xii.  9 
(Kid.  43a);  and  (3)  cither  the  interpretation  of  Lev. 
xi.  34,  which  is  given  anonymouslj-  in  Sifra  on  the 
passage,  but  which  is  the  basis  for  Shammai's  hala- 
kali  tiansmittcd  in  'Orlali  ii.  .5,  or  els<'  the  interpre- 
tation of  Ex.  XX.  8("  Hemember  the  Sabbath"),  which 
is  given  in  the  Mekilta.  Yitro.  7  (ed.  Wei.ss,  ii.  76b) 
in  the  name  of  Eleazar  b.  Hananiah,  but  which 
must  have  originated  with  Shammai.  with  whose 
custom  of  pre|)ariiig  fur  thi'  Sabluith  (lieziib  /.'■.)  it 
accords. 

Shammai  founded  a  school  of  his  own.  which  dif- 
fered fundamentally  from  that  of  Hillel  (see  B?:t 
Hii.i.Ki,  .v.Ni)  Bi:t  Siiamm.m);  and  many  <pf  Sham- 
mai's sayings  are  probably  emljodied  in  those  handed 
down  in  the  name  of  his  school. 

BiBLIociiiAPiiY:  (irktz,  Gexeh.  iii.  21.3-2U;  Weiss,  Unr.  i.  Itil- 
164,  17()-174:   Bacher,  Ai).  Tan.  i.  11-12;    Frankel.  Hnih-- 
lietird  hi  iliseliuain,  pp.  :i9-10,  Leipsle,  18.59. 
w.  n.  J.  Z.   L. 

SHAMMAITES.     See  Bet   Hri.i.F.i,  .and    Bkt 

Sll.\.M.M.M. 

SHAMMASH  (lit.  "servant"):  CotmhuiikiI  anil 
s^'iiago.gal  otlicer  whose  duties  to  some  extent  corre- 
spond with  those  of  the  verger  and  beadle.  In  Tal- 
mudical  times  he  was  called  "haz/.an  ";  and  then  it 
was  also  a  part  of  bis  duties  to  a.ssist  in  reciting 
some  of  the  jirayers  (see  Jicw.  Encvc.  vi.  284-28.5, 
H.  e.  H.\zz.\s).  But  c'arly  in  the  Jliddle  Ages  the  term 
"shammash  "  was  already  in  vogue;  and  Rashi  almost 
always  renders  it  forthe  Talmudical  "hazzan." 

In  the  quasi-autonomous  Jewish  communities  of 
the  Middle  Ages  the  shammash  was  an  officer  of 
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considerable  power  and  responsibility.  "He  assessed 
the  members  according  to  their  means  .  .  .  and 
.  .  .  was  a  sort  ol'  permanent  undersecretary-of- 
state,  who  governed  while  the  parnas  was  supposed 
to  rule"  (Jacobs,  "Jewish  Year  Book"  for  oGSS 
[1897-98],  p.  262,  London,  1897).  He  was  the  over- 
seer of  the  synagogue  and  the  e.xeeutor  of  the  sen- 
tences of  the  Jewish  tribunal  ("bet  din  "),  in  which 
cai)acily  he  also  intlicted  corporal  punisiiment  on 
those  whom  the  Jewish  court  con- 
Functions,  demned  to  that  penalty.  In  some  lo- 
calities it  was  part  of  his  duty  to  an- 
nounce every  Saturday  the  results  of  lawsuits  and 
to  inform  the  community  concerning  properties 
which  were  to  be  sold.  He  acted  also  as  the  puldie 
crier,  an<l,  a.scending  to  a  Idgli  roof  on  Friday  afler- 
noon,  notitied  the  community,  with  a  blast  of  the 
trumpet  thrice  repeated  at  long  intervals,  that  work 
must  cease.  In  later  periods  a  wooden  mallet  was 
substituted  for  the  shofar  or  trumpet,  and  notice 
was  given  by  rapping  on  the  gates  that  it  was  time 
to  prepare  for  attendance  at  the  synagogue.  The 
shanimash  also  made  announcements  in  the  edifice 
itself,  sometimes  interrupting  the  prayers  to  do  so. 
He  carried  invitations  to  private  festivities,  and  re- 
minded memljersof  the  congregation  of  their  duties, 
such  as  leaving  their  boots  at  home  on  the  eve  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement  and  observing  certain  mouin- 
ing  rites  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab  in  case  it  fell  on  the 
Sabbath. 

In  the  large  communities  and  in  the  Jewish  cities 
which  developed  in  Poland  in  the  si.xteenth  and 
following  centuries  it  naturally  became  impossible 
for  the  shauunash  to  perform  all  the  duties  which 
were  oiiginally  connected  with  hisoffice  in  the  small 
communities  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  many  of 
them  devolved  upon  subordinates  or  upon  sjiecial 
shammashim,  while  other  services  were  relegated  to 
men  who  no  longer  bore  tlie  title  of  shanimash. 
Every  synagogue  in  the  Slavonic  countries  visually 
has  a  shanuuash,  who  is  merely  an  overseer  and  is 
assisted  by  an  "  unter-shammash."  the  latter  acting  as 
janitor  of  the  building  and  performing  such  manual 
labor  as  sweeping  the  floors,  cleaiung  the  carxUe- 
sticks,  etc.  The  synagogal  shanimash  and  Ids  as- 
sistant have  charge  also  of  the  "bahurim"  and 
"perushim,"  i.e.,  the  unmarried  and  the  married 
Talniudical  students  who  make  the  synagogue  their 
home;  and  the  influence  of  the  shanimash  is  e.xerted 
to  procure  "days"  for  the  former,  that  is,  to  find 
seven  households  in  each  of  which  the  poor  student 
may  be  fed  on  one  day  in  the  week.  A  large  com- 
munity, however,  has  besi<les  the  ".schulsham- 
mash,"  whose  duties  and  privileges  are  confined 
to  bis  own  synagogue,  one  or  more 
Schul-  "stadtshaniniashini  "  or  city  sbam- 
and  Stadt-  mashini,  who  are  under  the  immediate 
Sham-  jurisdiction  of  the  rabbi  and  the  K.\- 
mash.  ii.vi.,  or  of  the  representatives  and 
leadersof  the  entire  communal  organi- 
zation. The  city  shanimash  usually  acts  as  sham- 
mash  of  the  chief  place  of  worship,  and  in  very  large 
communities,  where  there  arc  often  as  many  as  eight 
or  ten  city  shammashim,  each  of  them  in  turn  fulfils 
this  duly  for  a  certain  lime. 

The'  ScHUi.Kl.opFEU  (one  who  calls  the  congrega- 


tion to  the  synagogue  by  rapping  on  tlie  gates  with 
a  wooden  mallet),  who  is  now  disappearing  even 
from  the  most  backward  communities,  and  wlio  is 
only  a  memory  in  the  larger  cities  of  eastern  Europe, 
and  the  "  better  "  (inviter),  who  goes  from  house  to 
house  inviting  tin-  occui)ants  to  a  marriage  or  a 
"berit  luilah,"  are  two  of  the  functionaries  upon 
whom  bavedevolved  sonieof  thedutiesof  the  sliani- 
masli,  but  who  have  not  inherited  his  title.  There 
icmains,  however,  the  "bet  din  shammash,"  or  sham- 
mash  of  the  Jewish  court  of  dayyanim,  who  is  the 
"sheliah  bet  din"  (nu'ssenger  of  the  court)  of  Tal- 
iiuidical  times,  and  whose  oflice  probabi}'  always  had 
a  separate  existence,  except  in   very 

The  Bet  small  communities.  There  is  also  the 
Din  Sham-  shanimash  of  the  HKiin.\  Kaddish.v 
mash.  (burial  society),  whose  duties  are 
analogous  to  those  of  a  sexton. 

In  the  L'nited  States  every  Orthodox  synagogue 
has  its  shammash,  who  performs  most  of  tlie  duties 
of  the  "schulshamniash  "  of  the  Old  World.  He  is 
as  a  rule  better  paid  than  his  confrere  in  Europe, 
and  often  has  much  influence  in  congregational 
matters.  The  oflice  of  bet  din  shammash  is  found 
to-day  only  in  the  large  Jewish  centers  wlierc  rabbis 
establish  a  bet  din  on  their  own  account.  As  there 
are  no  separate  communal  organizations  forming 
municipalities  in  the  United  States,  the  office  of  city 
shammash  does  not  exist  in  that  country. 

In  modern  Jewish  lU'form  temples  the  sexton  per- 
forms all  theduties  of  the  original  shammash  which 
remain  under  the  new  arrangements. 

The  term  "shammash  "  is  ajiplied  also  to  the  can- 
dle by  means  of  which  the  H.\nikk.\ii  liglits  are 
lighted  and  which  has  a  detined  position  in  every 
well-constructed  Ilanukkah  lamp. 

BiBiJOGRAPHY:  Abrahams,  J<'»/'i.></j  Lifr  in  the  Middle  Ao€)t. 
pp.  K.  .1,5-56,  81.  London,  ISIMJ ;  Koh'ul.  ^4rwc/i  Completuni, 
s.v.  f-ftizznn. 

.1  P,  Wi. 

SHANGHAI:  Chinese  city.  The  first  Jew  who 
arrived  there  was  Elias  David  Sassoon.  who,  about 
the  year  ISotl,  opened  a  branch  in  connection  with 
his  father's  Bombay  house.  Since  that  period  Jews 
have  gradually  migrated  from  India  to  Shanghai, 
most  of  them  being  engaged  from  Bombay  as  clerks 
by  the  firm  of  David  Sassoon  <.t  Co.  The  commu- 
nity is  composed  mainly  of  Asiatic,  German,  and 
Russian  Jews,  though  there  are  a  few  of  Austrian, 
French,  and  Italian  origin  among  them.  Jews  have 
luidoubtcdly  taken  aconsiderable  part  in  developing 
trade  in  China,  and  several  have  served  on  the 
munici]ial  councils,  among  them  being  S,  A.  Har- 
doon,  partner  in  the  firm  of  E.  D.  Sas- 
Opium  soon  A-,  Co.,  who  had  served  on  the 
Trade.  French  and  En,:;lisli  councils  at  the 
same  time.  During  the  early  days  of 
Jewish  settlement  in  Shanghai  the  trade  in  opium 
and  Bombay  cotton  yarn  was  mainly  in  Jewish 
hands. 

Early  in  the  seventies  a  hall  was  hired  for  pur- 
poses of  worship  ;  now  (190ri)  there  are  two  small  syn- 
agogues in  Shanghai.  One  of  these,  the  Beth  El 
synagogue,  is  .situated  in  Peking  road,  one  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares  in  the  English  settlement; 
the  other,  the  Shearith  Israel  synagogue,  is  situated 
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in  Seward  road,  the  best  and  busiest  street  in  the 
Americau  settlement.  The  hitter  synagogue  was 
established  about  1898  by  I).  E.  J.  Abraliani.  At 
present  the  German  .lews  form  themselves  into  a 
eongregntion  during  the  New-Year  and  Yom  Kip- 
pur  holy  days,  rent  a  plaee  of  worship,  and  em- 
ploy their  own  hazzan.  Tliecomniunily  possesses  a 
cemetery  in  Mohawk  road,  presented  to  it  by  David 
Sassoon.  In  Nov.,  1898,  a  branch  of  the  Anglo- 
Jewish  Association  was  established  at  Shanghai. 

A  Hescue  Society  was  pslablished  in  1900  to  open 
eonnnunications  with  the  Jews  of  the  orphan  colony 
of  K'ai-Fung-Foo,  and  in  A|)ril,  1901,  eight  of  the 
Chinese  Jews  arrived  in  Shanghai  (see  China).  In 
Nov.,  1903,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  Talmud  Torah 
school,  to  be  known  as  the  Shanghai  Jewish  School. 
The  Shanghai  Zionist  Associaticm  was  established 
.\pril  20,  19oa,  and  was  represented  at  the  Sixth 
Zionist  Congress,  held  at  Ba.sel.  On  Feb.  11,  1904, 
H  Jewish  Benevolent  Fund  was  founded.  A  bi- 
weekly paper  entitled  "Israel's  Messenger"  was 
established  on  April  22,  1904.  The  total  population 
of  the  city  is  620,000,  of  whom  about  500  are  Jews. 

.1.  N.  E.  B.  E. 

SHANGI :  Turkish  family  many  members  of 
which  distinguished  themselves  as  rabbis  and 
scholars. 

Astruc  ben  David  Shangi :  Habbi  at  Sofia, 
Bulgaria;  died  at  Jerusalem  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  halakie  decision  of  liis 
is  given  by  Hayyim  Benveniste  in  bis  "Slieyare 
Keneset  lia-Gedolah  "  (ui  the  Sliulhan  'Aruk,  Orah 
Hayyim,  174 {Smyrna,  1071 ;  conip,  Conforte,  "Kore 
ha  Dorot,"  fill)). 

David  Shangi :  Uahbi  at  Constantinople  at  the 
ciiil  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth.  His  scholarship  and  character 
were  liighly  praised  in  the  sermon  delivered  on  his 
death  by  Isaac  ibn  Vega,  who  published  it  in  his 
-Bet  Ne'emaii"(1621). 

Kliezer  ben  Nissim  Shangi:  Rabbi  at  Con- 
stantinople in  th('  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. He  was  a  prolific  writer;  but  most  of  his 
works  were  destroyed  by  a  lire  in  1712.  Those 
which  liave  been  published  are :  "  Ilakdamah,"  i)ref- 
acc  to  the  responsa  collection  "' 'Edut  be-Yehosef" 
of  Joseph  Almosnino  (Constantinople,  1711);  a  re- 
sponsum  insertp<i  by  Moses  Shelton  in  his  "  Bene 
Mo.sheh  "  (j7-.  1712);  "  Dat  wa-Din  "  (ih.  172(>),  in 
three  parts:  (1)  sermons  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
Sabbatical  sections;  (2)  responsa;  and  (3)  hulakic  de- 
cisions of  the  author's  brother,  Jacob  Shangi. 

Isaac  ben  £lhanan  Shangi  :  Babbi  at  Salonica ; 
died  at  Jerusalem  in  the  first  half  of  the  <'ighteenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of:  "Be'er  Yizhak," 
homilies  on  Genesis  and  Exodus,  with  thirty  two 
funeral  sermons  entitled  "Be'er  Behai,"  published 
by  I.  Crispin  at  Salonica  in  1735;  "Sefer  Beerot  ha- 
Mayim"  {ih.  17.'")5),  responsa  on  the  four  Turim. 

Meir  Shangi :    Rabbi  at  Constantinople  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.     He  was  the 
author  of  the  preface  to  the  "  Yefeb  To'ar"  of  Sam- 
uel Jafe  (Venice,  1597). 
BiBi.inoRAPMY:  Azulul.   Shem  hn-GftlnUm.  s.v.;  St«lnschnpl- 

der.  Cut.   lUidl.  s.v.;  Fu.si.  liiht.  Jud.  III.;  Fuenn,  Keucfct 

YisraeX,  pp.  1(1(1,  iK,. 

B.  I.    Bic 


SHAPHAN:  1.  Son  of  A/.aliah  and  scribe  of 
King  .Idsiah.  He  received  from  Ililkiah,  the  high 
priest,  the  book  of  the  Law  which  had  been  found 
in  the  Temple.  Shaplian  was  one  of  those  sent  by 
the  king  to  the  proph(Mess  lluldah  (II  Kings  x.\ii.  ; 
II  Cliron.  xxxiv.).  In  Jer.  xxxvi.  10-13  mention  is 
made  of  the  hall  in  which,  in  the  reign  of  King  Jc- 
iKiiakiiM,  Shaphan's  son  ollieiated. 

2.  Father  of  Ahikam,  who  was  sent,  with  others, 
by  King  Josiah  to  the  jiropliete.ss  Iliddah.  and  who 
subsequently  saved  Jeremiah  from  his  persecu- 
tors (II  Kings  xxli.  12;  II  Chron.  xxxiv.  20;  Jer. 
xxvi.  24). 

3.  Father  of  Elasah,  to  whom  Jeremiah  gave  a 
letter  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  3). 

4.  Father  of  Jaaziiniali,  who  was  one  of  the  sev- 
enty men  whom  Kzekiel  in  his  vision  of  the  Temple 
saw  sacrificing  to  idols  (Ezck.  viii.  11). 

E.  c.  II.  S.  O. 

SHAPIRA,      ISAIAH     MEIK   KAHANA : 

Polish-German  rabbi  and  author;  born  at  Memd, 
Prussia,  July  28,  1838;  died  at  Czortkow,  Galicia, 
Jan.  9,  1887.  He  is  said  to  have  been  familiar  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  with  all  the  "sedarim"  of  both 
Talmudlmand  with  a  partof  thi;  "  ))osklin,"  About 
1845  he  stiuiled  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  as- 
tronomy, and  as  early  as  1848  lie  wrote  on  ethics 
for  dillerent  journals.  Shapira  engaged  in  business 
as  a  merchant;  but  a  fire  destroyed  all  his  belong- 
ings, and  he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  rab- 
binate of  Czortkow.  Before  assuming  otlice.  how- 
ever, he  went  to  Lemberg  to  train  himself  in  the 
necessary  .secular  stiiilies.  He  stu<lled  philosophy, 
ethics,  and  theology  in  the  acatU^my  there  for  nine 
mouths,  and  was  installed  as  rabbi  in  1860.  After 
two  years  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  two 
Hasldic  sects  in  the  town.  Shapira  interposing  to 
make  peace,  the  brunt  of  the  dissension  was  turned 
against  him  anil  Ills  liielliialion  to  secular  education  ; 
and  he  was  for  a  time  even  deprived  of  his  livelihood. 
Peace  was,  however,  soon  restored.  The  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  Shapira  spent  in  retirement. 

Besides  numerous  contilbutions  to  different  He- 
brew periodicals,  he  wrote:  "  llaklrat  Reshit  le- 
Yamliu  "  (Ijyck,  1872),  on  chronology  and  the  calen- 
dar, in  opposition  to  H.  S.  Sloiilmskl;  and  "Sefer 
Zikkaron "  (Eydtkuhnen,  1872),  on  the  oral  law, 
written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 

BiBi.ior.RAPnT:  77a-.l«i/,  Iv.  V8;  Fiieiiii,  A'eiietff  YixfiiH,  II. 
a")9:  Ha-Maygid,  1KS7,  No.  3;  Zeltllii,  lUH.  Posl-MiniMx. 
v.:m. 
II.  u.  A.  S.  W. 

SHAPIBA,  M.  W.  :  Polish  piirveyorof  spuri- 
ous antiquities;  born  about  18:)0;  committed  sui- 
cide at  Rotterdam  March  11,  1884.  He  appears  to 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity  at  an  early  age, 
and  to  have  then  gone  to  Palestine,  where  he  ojiened 
a  store  for  the  sale  of  local  antiquities.  After  the 
discovery  of  the  Moabite  Stone  lie  obtained,  in  1872. 
a  number  of  Moabite  potteries,  which  were  imr- 
chased  by  the  Prussian  government  for  23,000 
thaler.  These,  however,  were  proved  by  Clermont- 
Ganneau  to  have  been  fabricated  by  one  Saliin  al- 
Kari,  a  client  of  Shapira's.  This  conclusion  was 
confirmed  by  Kautz.scb  and  Socin  ("Aechtheit 
der  Moabitlschcu   Alterlhilmer,"   Strasburg,  1876), 
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though  Schlottmaiin  and  Koch  for  some  tinif  uphold 
their  aulheuticit)'.  The  matter  was  brought  before 
the  Prussian  Laii<ltag  March  10,  1876. 

Sliapira  still  continued  to  buy  and  sell  antiquities 
and  manuscripts,  many  of  the  earliest  Yemenite  He- 
br(>w  mauuscri])ts  purchased  by  the  Berlin  Royal 
Library  and  the  British  Museum  being  furnished  by 
him.  In  July,  1883,  he  offered  for  sale  to  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  it  is  said  for  £1,000,000,  a  number  of 
strips  of  leather  bearing,  in  archaic  Hebrew  charac- 
ters, matter  similar  to,  but  with  many  variations 
from,  the  speeches  of  Moses  in  the  Book  of  Deuter- 
onomy. These  he  declared  he  had  received  from  a 
Bedouin  who  had  found  them  in  a  cave  in  Moab. 
Great  interest  was  shown  in  these  fragments,  which 
were  examined  by  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  who  published 
translations  of  them  in  the  London  "Times"  Aug. 
4,  17,  and  23,  1883.  Commissioned  by  the  French 
government  to  investigate  into  the  authenticity  of 
these  writings,  Clermont-Ganneau  arrived  in  London 
Aug.  15,  1883,  and  applied  for  permission  to  see  them, 
which  was  refused  by  the  British  Museum  authori- 
ties at  the  request  of  Shapira.  Notw-ithstauding 
this,  from  an  e.xamination  of  the  strips  exhibited  to 
the  public,  he  was  enabled  to  publish  in  the  "  Times  " 
of  Aug.  18  a  convincing  proof  of  their  spurious  na- 
ture. The  forger  had  taken  the  lower  margin  of  some 
scrollsof  the  Law  and  writtea  his  variants  of  Deute- 
ronomy upon  them,  but  they  still  showed  traces  of  the 
stylus  used  to  mark  off  the  original  colunms,  over 
which  the  new  writing  extended  without  regard  to 
them.  Ginsburg  shortly  afterward  reported  to  the 
British  Museum  that  the  document  was  spurious. 
Shapira  then  went  to  Amsterdam  and  Kotterdam,  in 
which  latter  city  he  committed  suicide,  as  stated 
above.  It  was  never  definitely  proved  that  he  him- 
self was  the  forger.  The  text  of  the  fragments  was 
publislied  by  Guthe  ("  Fragmente  einer  Lederhand- 
schrift,"  Leipsic,  1884). 

Bibliography:  Ha-Mcliz.  18Si,  Nos.  ti:.',  6.5,68:   188.5.  p.  91.5: 
American  Hebrew,  1902,  pp.  332-33:3;  Clermont-Gaaneau, 
Les  Fraudes  Archeol^tgiques  en  Palestine,  ch.  ili.-iv.,  Paris, 
1885. 
s.  J. 

SHAPIRO,  ARYEH  LOB  B.  ISAAC:  Po- 
lish rulibi  and  grammarian;  born  1701;  died  at 
Wilua  April,  1761.  He  went  to  Wilna  in  his  child- 
hood, and  married  a  daughter  of  Mordecai  b.  Azricl, 
one  of  its  prominent  citizens.  His  Talmudical 
knowledge  was  extensive,  and  he  studied  also  mathe- 
matics, grammar,  and  logic.  In  his  younger  days 
he  corresponded  witli  the  Karaite  scholar  Solomon 
of  Troki,  author  of  "  Appiryon."  In  his  later  years 
Shapiro  was  a  dayyan  and  scribe  of  the  community 
of  Wilna.  He  was  the  author  of  a  double  commen- 
tary on  Masseket  Soferini,  the  two  parts  of  wliich  he 
called  respectively  "Nahalat  Ariel"  and  "iMe'on 
Arayot " ;  they  were  published  together  with  the 
text  at  Dyhcrufurth  in  1732.  He  wrote  also  "Ke- 
buzat  Kesef"  (Zolkiev,  1741),  on  Hebrew  gram- 
mar. One  of  his  responsa,  dated  1754,  is  found  in 
"Teshubat  Shemu'el "  by  R.  Samuel  of  Iiiduia 
(Wilna.  1859). 

BiBI.IocRAPnv:  Fu^im,  Kirtiah  ye%:i»annh,  pp.  111-112.  2tt9, 
Wilna,  18iiU:  FQrst.  Bilil.Jiiil.  iii.  :i7l  :  Bi-njmol),  IKar  lia- 
:<ffarim.  p.  516.     For  the  penealoKy  of  the  Shapiro  fAinilys«e 
H.  1..  .''ti'inschneliler  (MaKgtdK  'Ir  Wilna,  p.  299,  noU". 
II.  11.  P.   Wl. 


SHAPIRO,  CONSTANTIN :  Russian  photog- 
rapher and  Hebrew  poet;  born  at  Grodno,  Russia, 
1841;  died  in  St.  Petersburg  March  23,  1900.  He 
obtained  his  early  education  in  the  yeshibot,  but  at 
the  same  lime,  like  the  other  Maskilim  (see  M.\sKii,) 
of  his  age,  he  studied  secretly  the  Hebrew  language 
and  literature.  He  lived  in  a  very  fanatical  circle, 
and  was  bitterly  persecuted  for  striving  after  secu- 
lar kuowledge.  Eventually  hi;  left  his  birthplace 
and  went  to  St.  Petersburg.  There  he  entered  the 
Academy  of  Art;  but  after  a  short  time  he  left  it 
and  learned  photogra])liy.  As  a  photographer  Le 
published  an  album  containing  portraits  of  Russian 
writers  and  a  collection  of  illustrations  to  "Sapiski 
Sumashedshavo "  by  Gogol.  He  began  to  write 
verses  for  the  Hebrew  papers  and  magazines  in  1885. 
Ills  first  poem,  "  Me-IIezyonot  Bat  'Ammi."  created 
a  very  strong  impression,  and  at  once  gained  for  him 
a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Hebrew  poets.  His 
subsequent  poems  are  distinguished  by  the  same 
characteristics— strength,  lightness,  and  simplicity 
of  diction.  The  best  known  of  them  are:  "Shire 
Yeshurun";  "Kiunor  Yeshurun":  ".\marti  Yesh 
Li  Tikwah,"  a  trauslation  of  Schiller's  "Resigna- 
tion ";  and  "Sodom,"  an  allegoric  description  of  the 
Dreyftis  affair. 

Shapiro  lived  in  material  wealth;  but  his  life  was 
nevertheless  not  a  very  happy  one.  In  St.  Peters- 
burg he  separated  from  liis  Jewish  wife,  and, 
after  accepting  the  Russian  Orthodox  religion, 
married  a  Russian.  Till  the  end  of  his  life,  how- 
ever, he  remained  at  heart  a  .Tew,  kindly  disposed 
toward  his  people.  The  discordance  between  his 
external  position  in  Christian  society,  which  caused 
him  to  be  very  often  reminded  of  his  origin,  and 
his  internal  life,  which  belonged  to  the  persecuted 
people  whom  he  had  forsaken,  resulted  in  much 
anguish,  which  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
his  former  coreligionists  and  friends  blamed  him 
severely  for  his  apostasy.  These  tortures  he  ex- 
pressed in  ardent  verses,  wliich  are  among  the  best 
lyric  compositions  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT:    BriKkhaus    ami    Efron,    Kntziklopeilichealti 
.S/oi'«r.  s.v. 
II.  n.  S.  Hf. 

SHARON :  Large  plain  of  Palestine,  with  an 
average  elevation  of  between  280 and  300  feet  above 
sea-level;  bounded  by  Mount  Carniel  on  the  north, 
Jaffa  on  the  south,  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  on  the 
east,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west.  Its 
principal  rivers  are  the  Nalir  al  Zarka  (Crocodile 
River)  and  the  Nahr  Mafjir  (the  "  Dead  River"  of 
the  (,'nisjiders).  The  soil  is  fertile;  and  the  plain  is 
still  calle<l  "the  garden  of  Palestine,"  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  its  red  and  white  lilies  and  its  anemones. 

The  plain  of  Sharon  was  famous  in  Biblical  times 
as  a   pastoral   region   (Isa.  Ixv.  10);    and  some  of 
David's  herds  fed  there  (I  Chnni.  xxvii.  29).     Utter 
desolation  of  the  country   was  implied  by  saying 
that  Sharon  was  turned  intoa  wilderness  (Isa.  xxxiii. 
9),  although  in  the  Messianic  time  it  is  to  be  a  fold 
for   flocks  (/A.  Ixv.   10).      The  poet  dwells  ou  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers  which  blos.som   there  abun 
dantly  (ib.  xxxv.  2);  and  the  Shulamite  in  Cant,  ii 
1   compares  herself  to  the  rose  of  Sharon  (com). 
Rose).     The  comparison  witli  Carniel  (Isa.  xxxv.  v 
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seems  to  sliow  Uial  at  one  time  tliere  weio  groves  in 
the  plain.  Josepluis,  imleeii,  speaks  of  a  grove  near 
Anlipatris,  wliilc,  like  the  Scptuaj^iut,  he  (ranslates 
the  word  "Sharon"  by  "oak  coppice  "  ("Ant."  siv. 
13,  §3;    "B.  J."i.  13,  §2). 

Another  Sharon  is  mentioned  by  Eusebiiis  ("Ono- 
ma8ticon")as  lying  between  Mount  Tabor  and  Ti- 
berias. To  this  Sharon  tlie  passage  Cant.  ii.  1  is 
sometimes  referred  ;  but  the  phrase  "  rose  of  Sharon  " 
was  a  proverbial  one,  and  from  Isa.  .xxxv.  1  el  xeq.  it 
is  evident  that  the  rose  tlicre  mentioned  blossomed 
in  the  larger  plain.  The  Talmud  speaks  of  the 
wine  produced  in  this  latter  Sharon  (Men.  viii.  2; 
Shab.  TOa),  while  the  prayer  of  the  high  priest  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  "May  God  watch  over  the 
inhabitants  of  Sharon,  lest  they  be  buried  in  the 
ruinsof  their  homes"  (Yer.  Yoma  v.  3),  can  refer  only 
to  those  who  resided  in  the  eastern  Sharon,  since  no 
earthquakes  occurred  in  the  western  plain.  The 
statement  of  Eusebius  regarding  a  Sharon  situated 
in  Galilee  is  confirmed  b)'  the  existence  of  the  mod- 
ern Sarona. 

In  Josh.  xii.  18  the  King  of  Sharon  is  enumerated 
among  the  thirty-one  kings  vanquished  by  the  Israel- 
ites. The  "Sharon  "  mentioned  in  I  Chron.  v.  16 ap- 
pears to  be  the  name  of  a  eitv  in  the  territorv  of 
Gad. 

BiBLloiiKAPiiY  :  Sehwiirz,  Dait  IfeiUfic  Land.  pp.  4ii  47,  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maln,  !».">-';  Neubaiier,  O.  T.  pp.  4-s  .( .sni.;  Rltter, 
PaieMine.  Iv.  2ti,5;  Sepp,  Ji'ruimUin  und  day  Ht'iliiie  Land. 
1.  23,  4-t:  11.  58,1 1  (  x<<;. 

.1.  I.  Be.— S.  O. 

SHATZKES,  MOSES  AABON :  Russian  He- 
brew author;  born  at  Karlin  18"2,i;  died  at  Kiev 
Aug.  24,  1899.  lie  received  a  general  as  well  as  a 
Hebrew  education,  and  he  <levoted  himself  to  lit- 
erature. His  literary  labors  brought  him  little  ma- 
terial benefit,  however,  and  he  was  always  in  strait- 
ened circumstances.  He  spent  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life  in  Kiev. 

The  most  important  work  by  Shatzkes  is  "Ha- 
Mafteah"  (Warsaw,  1866-69),  in  which  he  applied 
modern  methods  of  investigation  to  the  allegorical 
sayings  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrash.  This  book  at 
the  time  of  its  publication  created  a  stir  among  the 
Orthodox  Jews  on  account  of  its  radical  views,  for 
it  represented  an  innovation  in  the  field  of  Hebrew 
literature.  To  Jnda?o-German  readers  Shatzkes  is 
best  known  through  his  "  YUdisher  Erev  Pesach."a 
satirical  sketch  of  Jewish  life,  which  has  been  often 
republished.  He  wrote  also  "Ilashkafah  'al  De- 
bar Sefer  lyyob  "  (in  "Ha-Asif."  ii.  241-261),  on  the 
religious  philo.sophy  of  the  Book  of  Job.  He  left 
u  number  of  manuscripts  in  Hebrew  and  Judseo- 
German. 

BlBLiocRAPHV:  Luah  Ahiasaf,  viil,  387;  Ha-MiUz.  lsn».  No. 
IRT  :  Zeillln.  Bilil.  Prjst-yTendels.  p.  3S0. 
11.  u.  A.   .S.   W. 

SHAVING:  The  Mosaic  law  prohibits  shaving 
the  corners  of  the  head  and  of  the  beard  (Lev.  xix. 
27),  the  priests  being  particularly  enjoined  not  to 
desecrate  their  jiersons  by  violating  the  latter  pro- 
hibition {ih.  xxi.  5).  The  prophet  says:  "Neither 
shall  they  [the  priests]  shave  their  heads,  nor  suffer 
their  locks  to  grow  long;  they  shall  only  poll  their 
heads  "  (Ezek.  xliv.  20).     The  phrase  "  kasom  yikse- 


mu  "  (poll)  is  explained  in  the  Talmud  as  meaning 
"clipped  and  artistically  cut  in  the  Lyiian  style,  .  .  . 
the  ends  of  the  hair  of  one  row  reaching  the  roots 
of  the  next  row."  The  high  priest  had  his  hair 
treatiil  thus  every  Fiidaj  ;  the  ordinary  priest,  once 
in  thirty  days;  and  the  king,  every  day  (ih. ;  Ta'an. 
17a).  This  mode  of  hair-culting  among  the  nobility 
probably  distinguish!  <1  them  from  the  common  peo- 
ple, whose  heads  were  shaved  entirely  except  the 
ends  or  ear-locks  ("  pe'ot ")  and  the  ends  of  their 
beards;  it  was  very  expensive,  and  lien  Eleasah  is 
said  to  have  squandered  a  fortune  by  his  endeavor 
to  imitate  it  (Sanh.  22b). 

This  Mosaic  prohibition,  like  man}- others,  was  in- 
tended to  counteract  theinHueneeon  the  Israelitesof 
the  heathen  rites,  "the  ways  of  the  Amorile."  Mai- 
inonides  .says:  "The  prohibitionagainst  rounding  the 
corners  of  the  head  and  marring  the  corners  of  the 
beard,  such  beiug  the  custom  of  idolatrous  priests 
.  .  ."  ("  JIoreh,"iii.  37).  The  custom  of  shaving  the 
hair  of  the  head  with  the  exception  of  a  central 
fjueue  is  still  practised  among  the  Chinese;  and  it 
would  seem  that  it  was  against  this  style  that  the 
prohibition  was  directed,  inasmuch  as  the  Talmud 
defines  the  "rounding  of  the  liead  "  thus;  "  to  make 
the  hair  of  the  temples  even  w  ilh  the  hair  behind  the 
ears  on  a  straight  line  with  the  forehead  "  (Mak. 
20b).  The  "corners  of  the  beard"  are  defined  as 
five  ends;  namely,  two  on  each  cheek,  and  one  on 
the  chin,  called  "  shibbolel  "  =  "  ear  of  com  "  (Shebu. 
3b;  Mak.  30a.  b). 

The  prohibitiim  of  shaving  applies  only  to  the 
operation  with  a  razor,  but  not  to  the  removal  of 
hair  with  scissors  or  by  means  of  chemical  depila- 
tories. 

For  the  purification  of  a  leper,  it  was  necessary 
to  shave  the  hair  of  the  entire  body  (Lev.  xiv.  8). 
The  Nazarite  at  the  expiration  of  his  period  of  sep- 
aration shaved  the  hair  of  his  head  (Num.  vi.  9). 
The  captive  woman  after  her  period  of  iuourniug 
was  required  to  shave  the  hair  of  her  liead  (Deut. 
xxi.  12),  but  in  this  case  cutting  of  the  hair  is  prob- 
ably referred  to. 

Shaving  the  hair  on  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  was  forbidden  to 
males  in  districts  where  this  was  a  feminine  habit, 
the  prohibition  being  based  on  Deut.  xxii.  .j  (Sliul- 
hau  'Aruk,  182,  1). 

The  observance  of  the  law  was  generally  relaxed 
in  the  western  countries  of  Europe,  especially 
among  the  .Seplmrdiin;  and  R.  Jacob  Emden  con- 
sidered it  impracticable  to  enforce  the  law  when  the 
majority  of  the  common  people  were  against  it 
("Slie'elat  Ya'abez,"  i..  No.  80).  In  some  places  in 
eastern  Europe  the  Hasidim  still  shave  their  heads, 
and  leave  only  the  pe'ot  in  long  locks. 

See  also  Beakd;  Pe'ot. 

lliBi.iOftRAPllY :  Malmonidps,  ya<l.  ^Akkum.  xl.;  Twrand  Shul- 
lian  'Aruk.  Torch  De'ah.  ISO,  181. 
A.  J.  D.  E. 

SHE-HEHETANT7  :  The  benediction  "  Blessed 
be  the  Lord,  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who 
has  kept  us  alive  ["sheheheyanu  "]  and  sustained 
us  and  welcomed  us  to  this  season  "  ;  in  actual  usage 
the  blessing  begins  with  the  words  "She-heheyauu," 
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till-  preceding  daiisf  being  suppressed.  The  bene- 
diction was  originally  recited  on  meeting  a  beloved 
one  after  a  separation  of  more  tban  tliirly  days  or 
less  than  a  year  (after  a  longer  period  the  benediction 
is  "Mehayyeh  ha-metim "  =  "  Who  revives!  the 
<lead  ");  on  hearing  good  news  in  which  one  is  per- 
sonally concerned;  also  on  acquiring  and  first  ma- 
king use  of  a  new  house,  new  utensils,  new  garments, 
or  new  books.  The  benediction  was  omitted  when 
one  acquired  trivial  objects,  except  in  the  ca.se  of 
ii  poor  man,  who  felt  happy  in  their  possession. 
In  modern  times  the  blessing  is  pronounced  only  on 
eating  fruits  for  the  tirst  time  in  their  rcspe<tive 
8easons--especially  on  the  second  night  of  Hosli  ha- 
Slmnah— being  recited  after  the  regular  benediction. 
"Shelielieyanu  "is  recited  after Kiddusli  on  the  tirst 
nights  of  the  festivals;  at  the  blowing  of  the  shofar 
on  Rosh  ha-Sliauali.  at  the  lighting  of  the  Hanuk- 
Uah  candles,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scroll  of  Esther 
in  public  on  Purini. 

Bibliography:  Ber.  54b,  .5Sb,  .IBb :  Maimonldes,  rati,  Bera- 
knl.  X.  I,  2;  Shitlhan  'AruH.  Orah  Haiiyim.  23.i. 
J.  .1.  D.  E. 

SHEALTIEL   HEM.      See   Graciax,    SiitAl,- 

'riKl.lllKN  I. 

SHEAR-JASHUB  :  Sun  of  the  prophet  Isaiah ; 
SI)  named  by  his  father  as  a  prophecy  that  God 
would  restore  the  Remnant  of  His  people  that  had 
been  carried  into  captivity  by  Assyria.  Isaiah  took 
his  sou  with  him  when  he  went  to  meet  Aliaz  and 
to  e\hort  him  to  trust  in  God  and  not  to  despair  of 
victory  over  Rezin  of  Damascus  and  Pekah  of  Israel 
<Isa.  vii.  1  et  seg.). 

K.  <:.  n.  S.  O. 

SHEBA,     See  S aukaxs. 

SHEBA,  aXJEEN  OF:  Monarch  of  a  south- 
Arabian  tribe,  and  contemporary  with  Solomon, 
whom  she  visited.  The  Queen  of  Sheba,  hearing 
of  the  wisdom  and  wealth  of  Solomon,  visited  him 
at  Jerusalem,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  retinue. 
There  she  found  that  his  fame,  great  as  it  was,  fell 
far  short  of  the  truth,  and  after  e.\- 

In  the        changing   costly  presents  with   him, 

Bible,        she  returned  to  her  own  land,  nuirvel- 

Josephus,    ing  at  what  she  had  seen  and  heard  (I 

and  the      Kings  x.  1-13).     According   to  Jose 

Talmud,  phus,  she  was  the  queen  of  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  and  brought  to  Palestine  the 
first  specimens  of  the  balsam,  which  grew  in  the 
Holy  Land  in  the  historian's  time  ("Ant."  viii. 
<>.  ^S  ')-(i).  The  country  over  which  she  ridcd  is 
usually  supposed  to  have  been  the  district  of  Saba  in 
southern  Arabia,  but  despite  thorough  explorations 
by  recent  travelers  and  scholars,  no  reference  to  any 
Queen  of  Slieba  has  been  found  in  the  numerous 
Sabean  inscriptions,  R.  Jonathan  (<•.  2.50  c.E.)  as- 
serts that  the  phrase  X3t;'"n3^0  docs  not  refer  to  a 
<|ueen,  but  to  a  kingdom,  and  hence  to  a  king, 
whose  contemporary  is  said  to  have  been  Job  (B, 
B.  lob). 

These  are  all  the  known  historical  references  to  the 
mysterious  Oriental  princess,  and  neither  of  the  two 
Talmuds  contains  any  other  allusions.  The  leg- 
ends connected  with  her  name  seem,  therefore,  to 
liave  originated  in  Abyssinia,  and  especially  in  Ara- 


bia, both  of  which  countries  were  rivals  for  her  re- 
nown, and  from  them  tiie  traditions  concerning  her 
entered  Jewish  circles.     The  kings  of 
Abyssin-     Abyssinia  trace  their  descent  back  to 
ian  a  certain  Menelik,  the  reputed  son  of 

Legends,  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  Solomon 
(Ewald  and  Winer).  The  African 
traveler  Hugues  le  Roux  claims  to  have  discovered 
in  an  Abyssinian  manuscript  in  the  Geez  dialect  the 
earliest  version  of  the  story  of  Solomon  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  which  had  been  known  previously 
onlv  through  popular  tradition  ("  Deutsche  Litera- 
turzeitung."  1904,  col.  1826).  The  present  (1905) 
ruler  of  Abyssinia,  at  the  time  of  his  victory  over 
the  forces  of  Italy,  actually  declared  himself  to  be 
a  descendant  of  the  Judean  lion.  A  study  on  the 
legend  in  question  as  it  exists  in  the  tradition  of 
Axum,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  west  of  Adua, 
was  published  by  Littmann  in  1904. 

The  Temanites,  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix, 
have  better  grounds  for  claiming  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  whom  they  have  adorned  with  the  rich  im- 
agery of  Oriental  imagination.  Solomon  has  become 
very  popular  among  the  Arabs  through  the  tradi- 
tion which  associates  his  name  with  hers,  and  this 
legend  serves  to  introduce  the  story  of  Mohammed 
and  the  califs.  Solomon  commanded  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  to  come  to  him  as  a  subject,  whereupon  she 
appeared  before  him  (Koran,  sura  xxvii.  30-31,  45). 
His  throne,  which  was  renowned  in 
Arabia.  early  Arabian  legend,  originally  be- 
longed to  this  queen,  who  is  called 
Bilkis  in  the  commentaries  on  the  Koran.  She  rec- 
ognized the  throne,  which  had  been  disgui.sed,  and 
finally  accepted  the  faith  of  Solomon.  Imagination 
runs  riot  in  this  story,  in  which  spirits,  animals,  and 
other  creatures  appear  as  the  servants  of  the  Jewish 
king  (ib.  xxvii.  34:  coinp.  also  the  other  Arabic 
sources  quoted  by  Grilnbaum.  "  Neiie  BeitrSge  zur 
Semitischen  Sagenkunde,"  pp.  211-221). 

Jewish  tradition  has  many  points  in  common  with 
the  Arabian  legend.  The  story  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  is  found  in  detail  in  the  Second  Targum  to 
Esther  (literal  translation  of  the  greater  portion  by 
Griinbauin,  I.e.  pp.  211  et  xef/.}.  There,  as  in  the 
Koran,  it  is  the  hoopoe  that  directed  Solomon's  at- 
tention to  the  country  of  Sheba  and  to  its  queen. 
The  dust  of  that  land  was  more  precious  than  gold, 
and  silver  was  like  dirt  in  the  streets;  the  trees  dated 
from  the  Creation  and  the  waters  came  from  para- 
dise, whence  came  also  the  garlands  which  the  peo- 
ple wore.  The  hoopoe  carried  Solomon's  letter 
under  its  wing  to  the  queen,  who  resided  at  Kitor. 
In  the  letter  Solomon  commanded  her  to  appear  be- 
fore him,  otherwise  his  hosts  of  beasts,  birds,  spirits, 
devils,  and  tlenions  of  the  night  would  take  the  field 
against  her.  In  terror  she  consulted  with  her  elders 
and  princes,  who.  however,  knew  nothing  of  Solo- 
mon. Xotwithslanding  their  ignorance,  she  loaded 
her  ships  with  costly  woods,  precious  stones,  and 
pearls,  and  sent  to  Solomon  6,000  boys  and  girls,  all 
born  in  the  same  hour,  all  of  the  same  height  and  ap- 
pearance, and  all  clothed  in  purple.  In  the  letter 
to  Solomon  which  they  bore  with  them,  she  declared 
that  although  the  journey  from  Kitor  to  Jerusalem 
usually  l<xik  seven  years  to  accomplish,  she  woulil 
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comply  with  liis  mmulutc  aud  visit  liiiii  within  three 
yciirs.     He  in  his  tuni  sent  a  youth  "  like  the  ihiwii  " 
to  meet  her,  ami  ou  lier  arrival  he  re- 
Jewish       ceivcd  her  in  a  glass  house.     Think- 
Le^nds.     ing   that  Solomon  was  sitting  in  the 
water,  she  lifted  up  her  skirt,  where- 
upon lie  noticed  hair  on  her  leet,  and  said:   "Thy 
beauty  is  a  woman's  beauty,  but  thy  hair  a  man's 
hair;  hair  adornelli  man,  but  disfigurelh  woman." 

The  Queen  of  Sheba  jjropounded  to  Solomon  tlie 
following  three  riddles  to  test  his  wisdom:  "What 
is  a  well  of  wood,  a  pail  of  iron  which  draws  up 
stones  aud  pours  outwaler'/"  Solomon  answered, 
"  A  tube  of  cosmetic."  "  What  is  that  which  conies 
from  the  earth  as  dust,  the  food  of  w-liieh  is  dust, 
whicii  is  poured  out  like  water,  and  which  looketh 
toward  the  house '/ "  Solomon  answered.  "Naphtha." 
"What  is  that  whicli  precedeth  all,  like  a  general; 
whicli  crietli  loudly  and  bitterly;  the  head  of  which 
is  like  a  reed ;  which  is  the  glory  of  the  rich  and  the 
sliume  of  the  poor,  the  glory  of  the  dead  aud  the 
shame  of  the  living;  the  joy  of  the  birds  and  the 
sorrow  of  the  fishes"/  "  Solomon  answered,  "  Pla.x." 
Other  riddles  are  quoted  in  the  Miilrash  (Prov.  ii. 
6;  Yalk.  ii.,  t5108r)):  "Seven  depart,  nine  enter;  two 
pour,  one  drinks."  Solomon  answered,  "Seven  days 
of  woman's  uucleanness,  nine  months  of  pregnancy  : 
two  breasts  of  the  mother  at  whicli  the  child  is 
nourished."  "A  woman  saitli  unto  her  son,  'Thy 
father  is  my  father,  thy  grandfather  my  husband ; 
thou  art  my  son;  I  am  thy  sister.' "  Solomon  an- 
swered, "This  mother  is  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Lot,  who  were  with  cliilii  by  their  father"  (eomp. 
Gen.  xix.).  Arabic  tradition  also  tells  of  Solomon 
solving  riddles  and  of  other  proofs  of  his  wisdom, 
aud  contains  in  general  most  of  the  stories  fouud  in 
Jewish  tradition  (Grlinbaum,  I.e.). 

The  story  of  the  Queen  of  Slieba  was  current  like- 
wise in  Europe.     Although  legends  regarding  her 
are   frequent  in    Jewish   circles,    the 
The  Jews  have  derived  their  views  of  the 

Middle        famous   queen   from   the    Christians, 
Ages.        adding  nothing  of   their  own.      The 
story  of  the  queen  has  been  dramatized 
in  Qoldmark's  well-known  opera  "The  Queen   of 
Sheba." 

Bnil.iOGRAPiiv:  Winer.  Ji.  R.  3(1  «i..  Ii.  40.'>;  Ewald.  OfM//. 
2(1  ed..  III.  ;«12-.164,  GOttingen.  IH5H;  GrOnbauiii.  A'ti/c  Bfi- 
trilne.  zur  ScmUiwhat  S(menknntlc.  pp.  199.211-221.  Leyden, 
1893:  LIttnianii,  The  Lcqciid  <if  llir  Queen  nf  Slielia  in  tlu 
TrailUion  of  Arum.  Princeton.  19(H;  Grunwald,  Mittliei- 
Uiriven  der  Gesellscha/t  fttr  JUdixclic  Vnlhskiimle,  v.  10  (on 
the  Jewish  Middle  Ages). 
J.  L-   -l"*' 

SHEBA'  KEHILLOT:   Designation  of  the  fol 
lowing  s<^ven  |iiiiiul(]us  Jewish  communities  in  the 
counties  of    Oedenbiirg    (Sopron)   and  Wie.selburg 
(Mosony),   Hungary:     (1)    Eisenstadt    (Hungarian. 
Kis-Marton);    (2)    Deutsch-Kreutz   (Neinet-Keresz- 
tur;  Judieo-German,  D^y^ ;   (3)  Mattersdorf  (Nagy 
Marton) ;  (4)  Lakenbach  (Lakompak);  ("))  Kobersdorf 
(Kiibold):     (6)    Kittsee    (Kopcseny);     (7)     Frauen- 
kirchen    (Boldogasszony).     They    enjoyed    special 
privileges,  and  were  among  the  most  wealthy  com- 
munities of  Hungary   from  the  end   of  the  seven 
teenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centurv. 

8.  A.  Br. 


SHEBARIU.     See  Shofah. 

SHEBAT  (A.  V.  "Sebat";  Hebrew,  BaC;  Greek, 
litjiur ;  Assyrian,  "  Shabalu  ") :  Eleventh  ecclesiastical 
anil  lifth  civil  month  of  the  Jewish  year  (Zecli.  i.  7) ; 
I  Mace,  xvi.),  corresponding  to  January-February, 
and  always  consisting  of  thirty  days.  The  1st  of 
Sliel)at,  according  to  the  school  of  Shaniniai,  or  the 
15th,  according  to  the  school  of  llillel.  is  the  New- 
Year  for  Trees  with  respect  to  the  tithe  (l{.  H.  i.  1). 
This  nujnth  was  chosen  because  most  of  the  annual 
rains  occur  before  Shebat;  so  that  the  trees  which 
blossom  afterward  are  considered  as  belonging  to 
another  year  {ih.  14a).  As  the  school  of  llillel  is  the 
standard  authority,  the  IStli  of  Shebat  hascontinued 
to  be  observed  as  a  semiholy  day.  When  a  com- 
munity in.stitutes  a  fast  for  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days, it  must  not  be  observed  if  one  of  tliose  days 
falls  on  the  loth  of  Shebat  ("Mordekai"  on  I{.  H., 
beginning). 

There  is  a  tradition  that  when  a  goose  is  killed  in 
Shebat  the  sliohet  must  eat  its  heart;  otherwise  he 
will  die.  According  to  another  tradition,  a  goose 
should  not  be  eaten  on  the  8th  of  Shebat  (Isserles  in 
Sliiilhaii  'Aruk,  Yoreli  De'ali,  11,4;  Siinion  Duraii, 
"Tashbez,"  No.  101).  The  reason  given  in  the 
"Sefcr  ha  Kanah "  is  that  in  Shebat  the  demons 
prevail:  so  that  he  who  slaughters  a  goose  in  that 
month  is  likely  to  die  himself  ("Be'er  Hetcb "  on 
Sliulhan  'Aruk,  I.e.). 

BiBLiOQRAPHT:  Lamprontl,  I'lihatl  l'i;fl,Mk,  >i.v.  jnv.:' :  Si^liB- 
rer,  Ocsch.  3(1  ed.,  I.  74.'). 
.\.  M.  Ski.. 

SHEBI'IT  ("  Seventh  Year  "  ;  "  Year  of  Release ") : 
Treatise  of  the  Mishuah,  To.sefta.  and  Palestinian 
Talmud.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Zera'im,  in  wliich 
it  stands  fifth,  and  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  con- 
taining eighty-nine  jiaragraphs  in  all.  According 
to  the  Law  in  the  Pentateuch,  ('very  seventli  year 
must  be  a  Sabbath  of  rest  for  the  land,  during  which 
neither  fields  may  be  sown  nor  vineyards  pruned, 
while  it  is  also  forbidden  to  reap  or  gather  for  the 
purpose  of  gain  the  produce  that  grows  "of  its  own 
accord,"  which  is  to  be  eaten  by  the  owner,  his  serv- 
ants, and  his  guests,  as  well  as  'oy  the  poor  (Ex. 
.\xiii.  10-11;  Lev.  xxv.  2-7).  The  Law  further 
states  that  in  this  year,  or,  more  accurately,  at  the 
end  of  it  (Sifre,  Deut.  HI  [ed.  Friedniann,  p.  97a]), 
every  creditor  must  lek-ase  any  loan  made  to  his 
neighbor  (Dent.  xv.  1-3);  so  that  on  account  of  this 
reiiuirenient  the  seventli  year  bears  the  name  "  shenat 
ha-shemittah  "  (year  of  release;).  Nine 
Contents,  (jf  the  chapters  of  the  treatise  deal 
with  the  exact  definition  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  soil,  while  the  tenth  and  last  chapter 
contains  the  rules  for  the  release  of  debts. 

Ch.  i.  ;  Concerning  fields  on  which  trees  grow; 
what  parcels  of  land  are  considered  fields;  and  the 
length  of  time  during  which  such  lands  may  be  cul- 
tivated in  the  sixth  year. 

Ch.  ii. :  Concerning  treeless  fields;  how  long  such 
lands  may  be  cultivated,  fertilized,  and  otherwise 
tilled  in  the  year  before  the  seventh  year  (g§  1-3); 
how  late  in  the  sixth  year  crops  may  be  planted, 
and  how  long  those  already  planted  may  be  tended 
(g^  4-6) ;   concerning  fields  of  rice  and  millet,  and 
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those  in  which  beans,  onions,  and  gourds  are  planted 
(§§  7-10). 

Ch.  iii. :  The  time  in  the  seventh  year  after  which 
preparutory  woik  in  fields,  such  as  fertilizing,  fen- 
ciiij;.  and  removal  of  stones,  may  be  done ;  concerning 
labor  in  a  quarry  and  tearing  down  a  wall,  in  both 
of  which  cases  all  appearance  of  work  preparatory 
to  cultivating  the  fields  must  be  avoided. 

Ch.  iv. :  Concerning  the  clearing  of  stones,  wood, 
and  weeds  from  fields,  this  having  formerly  been 
permitted,  although  it  was  a  sort  of  preparation 
for  actual  cultivation,  while  later  it  was  forbidden 
on  the  ground  that  it  frequently  led  to  transgression 
of  the  Law  (§  1);  cases  in  which,  as  a  punishment 
fur  preparatory  work  done  in  the  seventh  year,  the 
field  may  not  be  sown  even  in  the  eighth  year  (^  2); 
a  Gentile  should  be  encouraged  when  engaged  in 
tilling  the  soil  in  the  seventh  year;  not  so  a  Jew 
(§3);  concerning  cutting  down  and  pruning  trees 
(^§  4-6,  10);  the  time  after  which  one  may  begin  to 
eat  wliat  lias  grown  in  the  fields  in  the  seventh 
year,  and  when  one  may  take  it  home  (g§  7-9). 

Cli.  V. :  Observances  necessary  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain plants,  such  as  white  figs,  arum,  early  onions, 
and  madder  (S§  1-5):  objects,  such  as  agricultural 
implements,  which  may  not  be  sold  in  the  seventh 
year,  and  those  which  may  not  be  lent  (^§  6-9). 

Cli.  vi. :  Distinctions  between  the  provinces  with 
regard  to  the  seventh  year,  together  with  an  account 
of  the  regions  of  Palestine  which  were  settled  by 
the  first  Hebrew  colonies  from  Egypt,  and  those 
which  were  occupied  by  the  Jews  who  came  from 
Babylon  under  Ezra;  details  concerning  Syria;  for- 
bidden exports  from  and  imports  to  the  land  of 
Israel. 

Ch.  vii. :  General  rules  with  regard  to  matters 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  seventh  year;  in 
connection  with  the  prohibition  against  dealing  in 
the  produce  of  this  year  (§3),  many  other  things  are 
enumerated  in  which  it  is  forbidden  to  trade. 

Ch.  viii. :  General  regulations  for  the  produce  of 
the  seventh  year;  liow  it  maybe  sold  without  being 
measured,  weighed,  or  counted ;  the  course  neces- 
sary in  case  the  money  received  for  the  produce  of 
the  seventh  year  is  spent  in  the  purchase  of  land, 
cattle,  or  any  other  object. 

Ch.  i.\. :  Herlis  which  may  be  purchased  in  the 
seventh  year  from  any  one;  use  and  removal  of  the 
produce  of  the  seventh  year,  and  the  division  of  the 
Holy  Land  with  regard  to  removing  .such  crops. 

oil.  .\. :  Concerning  release  from  debt ;  debts  which 
fall  due  in  the  seventh  year  and  those  which  do  not; 
arratigeinents  and  form  of  the  PROSutiL  and  cases 
in  which  it  is  invalid;  the  sages  are  well  pleased 
with  those  who  pay  their  debts  even  though  the 
year  of  release  would  cancel  them;  likewise  those 
who,  though  not  obliged  to  do  so  by  law,  refund  a 
loan  received  from  a  proselyte,  as  well  as  all  those 
who  fulfil  their  obligations  even  in  cases  where  they 
are  not  legally  bound  to  do  so,  receive  the  entire  ap- 
probation (if  the  Rabbis. 

The  Tosefta  on  this  treatise  is  divided  into  eight 
chapters,  and  contains  elucidations  of  many  mish- 
naic  laws.  Especially  noteworthy  is  tlie  statement 
in  viii.  1  el  »e<].  that  in  ancient  times  it  was  custom- 
ary to  take  the  entire  produc<'  of  the  seventh  year 


from  its  owner  and  to  store  it  in  the  granary  of 
the  community,  where  it  was  divided  every  Friday 
among  all  the  families  according  to  their  need. 

The  Gemara  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  discusses 
and  explains  the  halakot  of  the  Mishnah,  and  con- 
tains, besides,  haggadic  teachings  and  interesting 
accounts  of  events  in  the  lives  of  many  noteworthy 
men.  (^f  these  latter  the  following  may  serve  as  an 
example  (35a):  H.  Abba  bar  Zebina  worked  iu  the 
shop  of  a  Gentile  tailor  in  Rome.  One  day  his  em- 
ployer set  before  him  meat  from  an  animal  which 
had  not  been  slaughtered  in  the  manner  prescrihed 
liy  the  ritual,  and  threatened  him  with  death  should 
he  decline  to  eat  it.  When,  however,  despite  his 
threats,  R.  Abba  would  not  touch  the  meat,  the  Ro- 
man admitted  that  he  would  have  killed  him  had  he 
eaten  the  meat,  "for,"  said  he,  "if  one  is  a  .Jew,  one 
should  be  a  true  Jew,  and  should  observe  the  princi- 
ples of  his  religion." 

w.  li.  J.  Z.  L. 

SHEBNA  (XJ3C*,  njatf)  :  Chamberlain  of  the 
king's  palace,  the  ollice  being  filled  also  by  Jotham 
(II  Kings  .\v.  5).  Shebna  may  be  identified  with  the 
officer  designated  as  "ha-soken"  (Isa.  xxii.  1.5-19), 
probably  a  caretaker  or  steward  (see  Bloch.  "Ph5- 
uizi^ches  Glossar,"  s.r.  "Zakan  "). 

The  prophet  censures  Shebna  because  he  built  for 
himself  a  tomb  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rock,  per- 
haps near  the  royal  tombs  on  Jlount  Zion.  The  be- 
ginning of  Isaiah's  denunciation,  "What  hast  thou 
here?  And  whom  hast  thou  here'?  "has  been  construed 
as  implying  that  Shebna  was  of  alien  birth.  But 
probably  the  meaning  implied  is  that  Shebna  was  an 
upstart  or  intruder.  His  non-Israelitish  origin,  how- 
ever, is  in<licated  in  the  kind  of  punishment  with 
which  he  is  threatened;  Ynwii  will  roll  him  like  a 
ball  into  a  country  less  mountainous  than  Canaan, 
but  broad— referring  to  the  wide  plains  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris. 

Shebna  favored  the  political  connection  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  with  Egypt;  hence  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  as  an  enemy 
of  the  Assyrians  during  an  invasion  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  name  "Shebna"  itself  points  to  a  non- 
Israelitish  origin  iu  the  more  northerly  regions,  either 
Phenicia  or  Syria;  the  same  stem  has  been  found 
by  Levj'  in  VjaC  ("Siegel  und  Gemmen  niit  Ara- 
maischen,  Phonizischcn.  Althebraisehen  und  Altsy- 
rischen  Inschriften."  p.  40,  Breslau,  1869).  Probably 
Shebna  had  risen  to  office  under  King  Ahaz,  who 
favored  foreign  undertakings  and  connections. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Shebna  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made  above  is  not  the  same  as  that  mentioned 
in  the  following  passages:  Isa.  .xxxvi.  3,  11,  22; 
xxxvii.  2;  II  Kings  xviii.  18.  26,  37;  xix.  2,  in 
which,  with  the  exception  of  II  Kings  xviii.  18,  26 
(where  njacoccurs),  the  name  is  uniformly  written 
NJaC.  This  Shebna,  who  is  called  "sofer"  (scribe), 
is  everywhere  mentioned  after  Eliakim ;  but  in  all 
likelihood  he  was  identical  with  the  office  holder 
censured  by  Isaiah. 

Bini.ioiiRArnT:  R.  KlUel.  llnnifknmmrntar  iilier  die  lillcher 
(UiKOniiK.  190i>:  Marll.  A'lujir  Jfrniridnniincii/or  IKicrrta* 
lluih  Jivoja.  l'.X*l:  Ad.  Kamphauyen,  hninli'n  Pviihecu 
Omcemino  llu:  Maj>r-<1omi)  iif  King  Hezehiah,  in  the 
-•ImenViiii  Ji>iim<i/  of  Thcnlfigil,  1901.  pp.  4;)  et  ««7. 
E.  O.  H.  E.    K. 
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SHEBU'OT  C'Oatlis"):  Tioatist- in  IlieMislinali, 
Tosefta,  uiul  both  Talimnls.  (icaling  cbklly  with  the 
various  forms  of  the  oath.  In  most  of  the  editions 
it  is  the  sixth  treatise  of  the  order  Nezi^in,  and  is 
divided  into  eight  cliapters,  containing  sixty-two 
paragraphs  in  all. 

Cli.  i. :  In  connection  with  llie  statement  that 
oaths  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  which  are 
again  subdivided  into  fo\ir,  other  actions  and  condi- 
tions are  enumerated  which  are  similarly  divided ; 
e.g.,  the  perception  of  defilement,  carrying  from  a 
private  domain  to  the  ])iiblic  domain 
Contents,  on  the  Sabbath  and  vice  versa,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  dilTerent  liinds 
of  leprosy  (§  1);  further detailscoucerning  the  meth- 
od of  recognizing  imcleanness;  manner  of  ellecting 
atonement,  by  various  private  or  communal  sacri- 
fices, for  olTenses  committed  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously in  a  state  of  uncleanness,  or  for  other  tres- 
passes against  the  Law  (^^5  2-7). 

Cli.  ii. :  Further  details  relating  to  the  perception 
of  uncleanness:  the  statement  that  a  person  who 
enters  the  Temple  in  a  condition  of  uncleanness 
must  offer  a  sacrifice,  is  supplemente<l  by  one  to  the 
ellect  that  all  the  ai)artments  subsequently  added  to 
the  Temple  must  be  regarded  in  this  respect  as  the 
Temple  proper;  in  connection  therewith  the  cere- 
monial accompanying  the  enlargeiuent  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  of  the  city  is  described. 

Cli.  iii. :  On  the  four  kinds  of  oaths,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  R.  Ishmael  and  H.  Akiba 
in  regard  to  this  subject  (t;§  1-5);  if  a  person  swears 
to  fulfil  or  to  disregard  a  religious  duty,  he  is  not 
hound  to  offer  a  sacrifice  in  the  case  of  not  fulfilling 
ids  vow  (§  6);  concerning  a  thoughtless  vow  ("slie- 
hu'at  bittuy  ")  and  a  vain  oath  ("shebu'at  shaw  ''), 
e.;/.,  when  a  person  affirms  an  absurd  statement  by 
an  oath,  as  that  a  stone  is  gold,  or  that  he  sjtw  a 
camel  fly  through  the  air  (^i5  7-8);  violation  of  an 
oath(§  9);  the  punishment  for  the  intentional  viola- 
tion of  a  thoughtless  oath,  and  the  sacrifice  which 
must  be  offered  in  the  case  of  an  unintentional  vio- 
lation (§  10);  the  punishment  for  transgressing  a 
vain  oath  (i5  11). 

Ch.  iv. :  Concerning  the  oath  of  the  witness;  if  a 
person  asks  two  witnesses  to  testify  in  Ids  favor  be- 
fore the  court,  and  they  deny  under  oath  that  they 
can  give  testimony  for  him,  then  they  are  guilty  of 
violating  the  witness'  oath  (comp.  Lev.  v.  1);  cases 
and  persons  to  whom  the  witness'  oath  applies; 
and  forms  under  which  the  oath  is  administered  to 
witnesses  by  the  plaintifT.  in  order  that  they  may  he 
found  guilty  of  breaking  such  oath  in  refusing  to 
testify. 

Ch.  v.:  On  the  oath  relating  to  a  deposit  ("she- 
bu'at ha-pikkadon  "  ;  comp.  Lev.  v.  21  el  seg.),  i  e., 
the  oath  taken  in  cases  where  objects  have  been 
wrongfully  or  forcibly  acquired  or  retained:  the 
persons  taking  it;  and  the  cases  in  which  it  is  taken. 

Ch.  vi. :  Concerning  the  oath  administered  by  the 
judge:  in  civil  cases  the  judge  administers  it  to  the 
defendant  only  if  he  partly  confesses  his  guilt;  reg- 
ulations regarding  this  oath,  the  minimum  of  the 
claim,  and  the  minimum  of  the  defendant's  admis- 
sion :  in  order  that  from  the  nature  of  a  claim  the 
defendant   may  be  required   to  take  the  oath  the 


plaintilT  must  be  an  adult  of  normal  ndnd ;  the  claim 
must  be  definitely  formidaled,  and  may  have  refer- 
ence only  to  money,  goods,  or  other  movable  ob- 
jects; no  oath  may  be  enforced  in  connection  with  a 
claim  to  real  estate,  slaves,  or  liills  of  exchange,  nor 
with  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Sanctuary. 

Ch.  vii. :  The  cases  in  which  the  plaintiff  lakes 
the  oath,  and  wins  his  case  on  the  strength  of  it, 
e.r/.,  in  the  case  of  a  hireling  or  storekeei)er;  other 
cases  in  which  the  defen<laiit  may  be  suspected 
of  swearing  falsely;  enumeration  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  defendant  may  be  comjielled  to  take  the 
oath  even  in  reference  to  indefinite  claims;  thus 
every  trustee  in  charge  of  property  may  be  com- 
pelled to  take  an  oath  to  the  effect  that  he  has  man- 
aged it  faithfully  and  honestly;  on  an  oath  occa- 
sioned by  another  oath  ("gilgul  sliebu'ah  "). 

Ch.  viii. :  The  four  kinds  of  wardens  (comp.  E.\. 
xxii.  6-14):  the  unsalaried,  the  salaried,  borrowers, 
and  tenants. 

The  Tosefta  to  this  treatise  is  divided  into  six 
chapters,  and  contains  some  interesting  moral  max- 
ims, besides  additions  to  the  Mishnah. 
The  R.  Eleazar  b.  JIattai  says  that  it  is  uu- 

Tosefta.  pleasant  for  a  person  to  behold  a  man 
commit  crimes;  but  that  a  benefit  is 
conferred  upon  a  person  if  lie  is  fortunate  enough 
to  behold  a  person  perform  noble  deeds  (iii.  4). 
A  person  who  commits  an  act  of  unfaithfulness 
toward  his  fellow  iiiiin  has  thereby  committed  an 
act  of  unfaithfulness  toward  God.  Every  crime  is 
a  denial  of  God;  for  the  criminal  who  is  about  to 
commit  the  crime  ilenies  that  God  has  forbidden  all 
unjust  and  immoral  deeds  (iii.  6). 

Both  the  Gemaras  discuss  and  explain  the  con- 
tents of  the  INIishnah.  The  Babj'lonian  Geniara  con- 
tains in  addition  some  interesting  sentences  and  com- 
ments. Ps.  xci.  is  designated  as  "  shir  sliel  jiegaim  " 
or  "  nega'im  "  (=  "  the  psalm  of  the  plagues  "  ;  li>b). 
An  interesting  enumeration  is  given  of  the  names 
of  God  occurring  in  the  Bible  whi<h  really  do  not 
designate  God,  and  of  other  names  which  must  be 
referred  to  God,  although  they  a]iparently  do  not 
apply  to  Him.  Thus  "Adonai"  in 
The  tlie  story  of  Lot  (Gen.  xix.  18)  de.sig- 

Gemaras.  nates  God,  although  it  might  seem 
that  Lot  was  addressing  the  angels  by 
this  name  (35b).  In  the  story  of  Jlicali  (.lodges 
xvii.,  xviii.)  all  the  divine  names  that  occur  must 
be  referred  to  God,  though  according  to  R.  p;iie/er 
only  a  few  of  them  must  be  so  referred.  In  the 
Song  of  Solomon  the  name  "SoUmion  "  designates 
God,  except  in  one  passage.  Cant.  viii.  12  tt  xeq. 
Noteworthy  is  R.  .Joshua's  comment  on  Judges  xx. 
to  the  effect  that  the  oracle  spoke  truly  all  three 
times,  but  that  the  people  did  not  ask  the  first  and 
second  times  whither  they  would  be  victorious 
against  Benjamin,  and  that  this  was  not  promised 
to  them  (ib.). 

w.  B.  J.  Z.   [.. 

SHECHEM  (D3C  —  "  shoulder  "or  ■ridge"):  1. 
City  of  central  Palestine;  called  Sichem  in  Gen. 
xii.  6,  A.  V. ;  Shalem,  according  to  some  commen- 
tators, ib.  xxxiii.  18:  Sychem  in  Acts  vii.  16;  and 
Sychar  in  John  iv.  5.  Its  situation  is  indicated  as 
in  Mount  Ephraim  in  Josh.  xx.  7  and  I  Kings  xii. 
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25;  but   from  Judges  i.\.  7  it  seems  to  have  been 
immediately  below  Mouut  Gerizim,  and  it  is  there- 
fore placed  by  Joseplius  ("'  Ant."  iv.  8,  ^  48)  between 
Gerizim  and  Ebai.     bbecliem  is  elsewhere  staled  to 
Iiave   been  in  the  neighliorbood   of   Dothan  (Gen. 
x.\.\vii.  ]2  ft  Keij),  north  of  Shiloh  (Judges  .\.\i.  19). 
The  first  mention  of  the  place  occurs  in 
Earliest      connection  with  Abraham,  wlio,  on  his 
Mention.     Hrst  migration  to  the  laud  of  Cauiian. 
built  an  altar  under  the  oak  of  Jloreh 
on  the  site  wliere  later  Slicclieni  was  built  (Gen.  .\ii. 
6).     At  the  time  of  Abraham  the  place,  which  could 
scarcely   have   been   a   city,  was  occupied   by  the 
Caiiaanites. 

.Shechem  first  appears  as  a  city  in  the  time  of 
Jacob,  who,  after  his  meeting  with  Esau,  encam|)ed 
in  front  of  it  in  the  field  which  be  bought  for  100 
pieces'  of  money  from  Hamor,  the  prince  of  the 
country  (ib.  xxxiii.  18-19).  It  was  then  inhabited 
!)}•  tlie  Hivvites  (ii. ).  Jacob's  arrival  at  Shechem 
marked  a  very  important  period  in  its  history;  for 
the  defilement  of  Dinah,  w  hich  took  place  there,  re- 
sulted in  the  pillage  of  the  city  and  the  massacre  of 
all  the  male  inhabitants  by  Jacob's  sons  {ih.  xxxiv. 
2-29).  This  narrative  shows  also  that  Shecbcm  was 
at  that  time  a  commercial  center,  and  rich  in  sheep, 
oxen,  and  asses.  The  oak-tree  under  which  Abra- 
ham had  built  an  altar  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Jacob,  who  hid  under  it  the  iiuages  and  the  earrings 
of  the  Shcchemites  (ih.  xxxv.  4).  The  surrounding 
territory  afforded  good  pasturage;  and  therefore 
during  Jacob's  staj*  at  Hebron  bis  sons  drove  their 
lliicks  to  Shechem  (ilj.  xxxvii.  12  ct  seq.).  Jacob  had 
lucviously  promised  the  city  to  Joseph  (ib.  xlviii.  22, 
Hcbr. );  and  it  was  allotted  by  Joshua  to  Ephra- 
im.  and  Joseph's  remains  were  buried  there.  Aft- 
erward it  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  becoming 
also  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xx.  7,  xxi.  20-21, 
xxiv.  32). 

After  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  Shechem  became 
an  important  religious  center.     The  two  mountains, 
Gerizim  and  Ebal,  between  which  the 
Relig^ious    city  was  situated,  had  been  previously 
Center.       designated  as  the  places  w  here  the  Le- 
vites should  recite  their  blessings;  and 
under  Joshua   this  arrangement   was  carried  into 
effect  (Deut.  xxvii.  11 ;  Josh.  viii.  32-35).     It  was  at 
Shechem  that  Joshua  drew  up  the  statutes  of  the 
Mosaic  religion  and  set  up  a  stone  as  a  monument 
in    the  temple  of  Yhwii  under  the  oak-tree  (Josh. 
xxiv.  1-28).     Shortly  before  his  death   Joshua  as- 
sembled   at    Shechem   the  ciders    and    judges  of 
Israel,  giving  them  his  last  reconimciidations  and 
exhorting  them  to  adhere  to  the  cult  of  Yiiwn. 

Aft<'r  Gideon's  death  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem, 
separating  themselves  from  the  conunonwealth, 
elected  Abimelech  as  king,  and  solemnly  inaugu- 
rated him  in  the  temple  under  the  oak-tree  (Judges 
ix.  1-6).  At  the  end  of  three  years,  however,  they 
revolted  and  were  all  slain,  the  city  being  destroyed 
and  sown  with  sidt  (rt.  verses  23-45).  It  was  re- 
stored later  and  regained  its  former  importance;  for 
after  Solomon's  death  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  assem- 
bled there  to  crown  Rehoboam.  It  was  there  that 
the  ten  tribes,  whose  demands  were  spurned  by  R<'- 
hoboam,    renounced     their  allegiance   to  him   and 


elected  Jeroboam  as  king  (I  Kings  xii.  1-20).     The 
latter  fortified  Shechem  and  nuide  it  for  a  time  his 
capital  (ill.  verse  35).     From  that  lime 
Capital      no  mention  is  made  of  the  place.     It 
of  was  most  probably  included  in  "the 

Jeroboam,  cities  of  Samaria "  which  were  con- 
quered bj'  the  Assyrian  kings,  and 
whose  inhabitants,  carried  away  intocaptivity,  were 
leplaced  by  colonists  from  other  countries  (comp. 
II  Kings  xvii.  5-6,  24;  xviii.  9  et  nerj.). 

People  of  Shechem,  proli:ilj|y  prcjselytes.  are  men- 
tioned as  having  been  slain  by  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Nethaniali  (Jer.  xli.  5),  while  on  their  way  to  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  to  which  they  were  carrying 
gifts,  not  knowing  that  it  Iiad  been  destroyed. 
After  the  Exile,  Shechem  became  the  religious  capi- 
tal of  the  San)aritans,  whose  temple  was  on  Mount 
Gerizim  (comp.  Joshua,  Son  of  Sirach,  i.  26).  Thus 
Shechem  was  to  the  Samaritans  what  Jerusalem  was 
to  the  Jews;  and  its  religious  prominence  was  main- 
tained for  nearly  200  years,  wlien  it  was  captured 
by  John  Ilyrcanus  (129  h.c),  who  destroyed  the 
temple  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xiii.  9,  §  1 ;  idem,  '"B. 
J."  i.  2,  §  6).  Later,  Alexander  Janna;us  met  with 
a  crushing  defeat  near  Shechem  ("Ant."  xiii.  14, 
§§1-2;  -Ji.  J."i.  4,  g?4-.5). 

The  place  seems  to  have  been  completely  des- 
troyed during  the  Jewish  wars,  and  on  its  site  an- 
other city  was  built  by  Vespasian  (72 
Destroyed  c.e),  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
Under  "Xeapolis"  ("IJ.  J."  iv.  8,  §  1;  Pliny. 
'Vespasian.  "  Historia  Naiuralis,"  v.  13,  g  69); 
this  was  aflerwar<l  changed  by  the 
Arabs  to  "Xablus. "  The  identification  of  Shechem 
with  Neapolis  by  Josephus  and  Pliny  is  supported 
by  Num.  U.  xxiii.  14,  which  renders  "Shechem"'  by 
"Xeapolis"  (pi)13J).  Eusebius("Onomasticon,"  A.r. 
"Sichem  "),  however,  places  Neapolis  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  site  of  Shechem.  On  coins  from  Neapolis  that 
city  is  called  "  Flavia  Neapolis  "  (Eckhel.  "  Doctrina 
Nummorum  Veterum,"  iii.  433  et  pdimim).  Both 
Josephus  and  Pliny  declare  that  Shechem  or  Neap- 
olis was  called  by  the  natives  "  Mabortha  "  (Ma,}o/)rtd) 
or  "Mamortha."  This  name  is  evidently  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Aramean  "Mabarakta."  or  "the  blessed 
city,"  so  called  by  the  Samaritans  in  opposition  to 
Jerusjileni,  as  they  similarly  term  Aloiuit  Gerizim 
"the  blessed  mountain"  in  opposition  to  Alount 
Moriah,  which  they  designate  "the  accursed  moun- 
tain" (Gen.  R.  Ixxxi.  3).  Great  hostility  to  the 
Jews  was  manifested  bj-  the  Samaritan  inhabitants 
of  Neapolis.  R.  Ishmael  ben  Jose,  who  once  passed 
Neapolis  (DvlD'J)  in  order  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to 
pray,  relates  that  he  was  the  object  of  their  derision 
(Yer.  'Ab.  Zarah  v.  4). 

Under  the  Roman  emperors  Neapolis  became  one 
of  the  most  important  ciliesof  Palestine.  Septinuus 
Severus  once  deprived  it  of  the  "  juscivitatis."  but  he 
restored  it  later  (Spartianus,  "Vita  Severi,"ch.  ix.). 
Under  Zeno (474)  riots  occurred  in  Neapolis  between 
the  Samaritans  and  the  Christians.  In  1184  the  city 
was  captured  by  the  troops  of  Saladiu.  It  has  been 
remarked  above  that  the  name  "  Neapolis"  was  cor- 
rupted into  "Nabbis"  hyllicArjjbs;  and  the  city  has 
been  geneiiilly  known  under  the  latter  name  since 
the  Middle  Ages.     Its  history  is  closely  eouuected 
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with  that  of  I  he  Saiimritans.  It  may  he  added  that 
the  tDiiib  of  Joseph  (coinp.  Josh.  xxiv.  ;53)  has  al- 
ways been  tlie  cliief  objcrt  of  attiaelion  for  visitors 
lo  Nabliis.  This  faet  is  first  men- 
Tomb  lioiied  by  Henjamin  of  Tudela  ("  Itiii- 
of  Joseph.  fraiy,"ed.  Aslier,  pp.  33-;i3) — who,  by 
the  way,  leUites  that  in  his  time  tlicre 
were  no  Jews  at  Nablus — and  after  liim  by  tlie 
Frencli  traveler  K.  Jacob,  who  was  at  Nablus  in 
1258  (Carnioly,  "  Itineraircs,"  p.  186).  Isaac  Helo 
(14th  cent.)  says  (ih.  \t.  251)  tliat  people  came  from 
afar  to  Nablus  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Jo.seph  and  Ja- 
cob's well,  and  I  hat  there  were  in  tlie  place  few  Jews, 
but  many  Samaritans.  The  author  of  the"Yihus 
ha-Zad<likini  "  (ih.  p.  386)  is  more  precise  in  placing 
Joseph's  tomb  in  the  village  of  AlBaUitah,  near 
Nablus,  adding  that  visitors  recite  over  the  tomb 
Ps.  l.vxvii..  l.\xx.,  and  Ixxxi.  Finally,  the  author 
of  "  Yihus  ha-Ahot  "  {ih.  p.  445)  says  that  the  village 
AlBalatah,  which  contains  Josejili's  tomb,  is  a  Sab- 
bath-day's journey  (2,000  cubits)  north  of  Nablus. 
Samuel  b.  Samson  (ih.  p.  150),  however,  places  Jo- 
seph's tomb  at  Shiloh.  Nablus  at  present  has  a 
population  of  about  24,000,  including  170  Samari- 
tans and  150  Jews. 

B!Bi,iOf;KAPHY  :  Besides  the  sources  inenlioiu'ii  in  the  article, 
(iiit'rln,  Siimarir.  I.  372  cl  wf/.:  Nculrauer.  (I.  T.  pp.  168  ft 
««'/.;  Robinson,  Researchex,  Hi.  fl«  et  xfi/.,  li;i  <■(  Ka/.;  idem. 
Later  Hf:*fan'hp.'i,  p.  131;  Sehiirer.  f»f. •«■/(.  3d  ed..  I.  .50-51; 
Stanle.v,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  233  ft  .vei/. 

2.  Son  of  Ilamor,  Prince  of  Shechem:  he  proba- 
bly derived  his  name  from  that  town.  He  is  partic- 
ularly known  for  his  defilement  of  Dinah,  Jacob's 
daughter,  which  misdeed  led  to  the  destruction  of 
his  family  and  the  massacre  of  all  the  male  inhab- 
itants of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  1-26).  See  Dinah; 
Hamoh. 

3.  Son  of  Gilead  and  grandson  of  Manasseh,  and 
head  of  tlu'  family  of  Shechemitcs,  according  to 
Num.  xxvi.  31  and  Josh.  xvii.  2  In  I  Chron.  vii. 
19,  however,  he  is  sivid  to  have  been  the  son  of  Slie- 
mida  and,  consequently,  the  grandson  of  Gilead. 

E.  G.  H.  M.  Set.. 

SHEDIM.     See  Demonoi.ogv. 

SHE'EHNE'ESAB  (-IDNJ  nyc')-  Thepizmon 
or  responsory  hymn  in  the  Ski.iiiot  of  the  fast  of 
the  Seventeenth  of  Tammuz,  the  "  fast  of  the  fourth 
month "  in  Zech.  viii.  19.  It  is  signed  with  the 
acrostic  Shelomoh  (IbnGabirol;  comp.  Zunz,  "  Li- 
teraturgeseh."  p.  412),  and  deals  with  the  four  dis- 
asters of  which  th(!  fast  is  traditionally  the  anni- 
versary; viz.:  (1)  the  breaking  of  the  two  tablets  of 
the  Law  by  Moses;  (2)  the  cessation  of  the  Temple 
daily  offering:  (3)  the  storming  of  the  outerdefenses 
of  Jerusalem;  and  (4)  the  burning  of  the  scroll  of 
the  Law  by  Apostomus.  For  the  traditional  melody 
see  Jew.  Entyc.  ix.  133,  ,«.)'.  Mfsic.  Synagogal. 

A.  F.  L.  C. 

SHE'ELOT  U-TESHTJBOT  (-'questions  and 
answers,"  or  "  intcrpellalions  and  decisions  ") :  The 
Hebrew  designation  for  the  "  respousa  prudcntiurn," 
connoting  the  written  decisions  and  rulings  given 
by  eminent  rabbis,  teachers,  or  heads  of  academics 
to  questions  addressed  to  them  in  writing.  These 
rcsponsa  constitute  a  special  class  of  Talmudic  and 
rabbinical    literature,  which   in    form   differs   both 


from  the  commentaries  and  from  the  codifications 
of  rabbinical  Judaism,  yet  in  content  is  similar  to 
both.  While  the  eommenlaries  are  devoted  solely 
to  the  exegesis  an<l  hermcneulics  of  the  IJible,  the 
Mishnali,  the  Talmud,  and  the  older  codes,  and 
while  the  codes  themselves  and  the  writings  of  the 
casuists  contain  the  rules  and  regulalions  for  all 
ordinary  incidents  of  life,  the  respon.sa  incliuh^  both 
these  types  of  literature.  Many  of  the  questions 
were  theoretical  in  character,  since  they  requested 
information  concerning  all  depaitinents  of  knowl- 
edge. The  rcsponsa  accordingly  contain  rulings  on 
the  philosophy  of  religion,  astronomy,  mathematics, 
chronology,  and  geography,  as  well  as  interpreta- 
tions of  dillicult  passages  in  the  Bible,  the  Jli.shnah, 
and  the  Talmud.  The  older  rcsponsa  in  particular 
are  important  for  readings  and  einen<lations  of  the 
Mishnah  and  the  Talmud,  affording  valuable  mate- 
rial for  textual  criticism.  The  ()uestions  were  for 
the  most  part,  however,  practiciil  in  nature,  since 
they  were  concerned  with  specific  new  contingencies 
for  which  no  provision  had  been  made  in  the  codes, 
and  the  rcsponsa  thus  supplement  the  literature  of 
codification. 

While  early  Jewish  literature  can  show  but  few 
historical  works,  many  important  noteson  thi^  history 
of  Judaism  have  been  introduced  into  the  res))onsa 
undesignedly,  and  for  this  reason  they  bear  the 
marks  of  truth,  i'he  rcsponsa  likewise  contain 
invaluable  material  for  general  history,  as  many 
events  are  cursorily  mentioned  in  them  which  are 
cither  noted  oljscurelyor  tolally  ignored  by  contem- 
porary historians,  yet  which  illustrate  and  explain 
the  conditions  of  the  times.  The  resjjonsa  thus 
contribute  much  to  a  knowledge  of  the  cultural  cir- 
cumstances of  the  .lews  and  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  have  lived.  From  these  questions  based 
on  the  (iroblcms  of  daily  life  falls  much  light  on 
the  moral  and  social  relations  of  the  times,  on  occu- 
pations and  on  undertaking.s,  on  the  household,  on 
customs  and  on  usages,  on  expressions  of  joy  and  of 
sorrow,  on  recreations  and  on  games.  The  responsal 
literature  covers  a  period  of  1,700  years,  but  the  rc- 
sponsa of  the  first  five  centuries  are  not  contained  in 
special  works,  being  scattered  through  the  transac- 
tionsand  expositionsof  both  thcTalniudim.  Works 
devoted  csiiecially  to  rcsponsa  first  appear  in  the 
post-Talmudic  period.  Many  responsa  have  been 
lost,  but  those  which  are  extant  number  hundreds 
of  thousands,  the  collections  thereof  being  nearly  a 
thousand.  The  most  important  of  these  works  are 
listed  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  "Encyc."  xxvii.  453. 

The  histoiyof  responsal  literature  may  be  divided 
into  six  periods,  which  resemble  one  another  in  so 
far  as  all  are  characterized  by  the  same  spirit  of 
search  for  truth  and  knowledge  of  the  Law,  and 
in  them  all  are  express('d  the  same  religiosity,  the 
same  rigid  impartiality,  the  same  unswerving  sense 

of  right,  and  the  same  conscientious- 
Six  ness  which  gives  a  decision  only  after 
Periods.      most  thorough  consideration.     On  the 

other    hand,    external   circumstances, 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and   the  more  or  less  strict 
methods  of  investigation  give  the  responsa  of  vari- 
ous periods  a  peculiar  degree  of  individuality. 
Neither  respon.sa  nor  letters  concerning  specific 
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legal  questions  are  known  before  the  conclusion  of 
tlie  Mishniili ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtfid  whetliei-  any 
were  written  even  at  tlial  period.  The  reason  for 
tliis  lies  in  the  custom  which  then  prevailed  that  no 
halakah  should  he  reduced  to  writin.ir;  and  it  may 
readily  be  seen  from  the  following  story  that  this 
prohibition  or  reluctance  was  extended  to  connnu- 
niealions  of  a  le;,'alistic  nature.  In  the  lir.st  half  of 
the  fourth  century  H.  Dinii  went  to  Palestine,  where 
he  heard  a  new  interpretation  of  the  Mishnah.  De 
siring  to  communicate  this  e.xcgesis  to  K.  .loscpli. 
th(^  head  of  the  Academy  of  Pumbedita,  he  said  ;  "'If 
I  could  find  any  one  to  send  the  letters  to  Babylonia. 
I  would  include  this  interpretation  in  my  mcssjige." 
This  remark  of  K.  Dimi's  was  the  occasion  of  a  de 
bate  in  the  academy,  and  the  question  was  raised 
how  it  would  be  possible  to  communicate  exegelic 
decisions  by  means  of  letters,  since  it  was  forbid- 
den to  rediic('  halakot  to  writing.  T\u-  academy 
finally  justified  K.  Dimi  by  laying  stress  on  the  fact 
that  in  this  instance  it  mi,ght  liave  been  a  matter  of 
a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  interpretation,  and  in 
such  a  case  it  was  allowable  to  commit  even  a  legal 
Bub.iect  to  writing  (Tem.  14a,  b).  It  thus  becomes 
evident  that  even  when  the  prohibition  or  the  reluc- 
tance against  writing  halakot  became  partially  obso- 
lete, letters  of  a  legal  content  might  be  written  only 
iu  cases  where  halakot  might  likewise  be  reduced  ti> 
writing.  While  the  rule  prevailed,  therefore,  that 
no  halakot  should  be  written,  no  communications  of 
legalistic  content  were  made  by  means  of  letters. 
Questions  were  always  comiuunicaled  orally,  or  pro- 
posed to  the  academy  by  a  teacher,  who  transmitted 
theanswerand  thcdecision  by  word  of  mouth.  The 
rarity  of  letters  on  legal  problems  in  the  tamiaitic 
period  may  readily  be  seen  from  a  passage  in  the 
Tosefta  (fer.  ii.  ll!)  which  .states  that  1{.  Gamaliel 
secretly  despatched  a  messenger  with  an  answer  to 
a  question;  for  if  he  desired  to  keep  his  decision 
secret,  he  would  probably  have  sent  a  letter  had 
such  replies  been  customary  at  that  time. 

In  the  tamiaitic  period  .statements,  publications, 
contributions  concerning  the  calendar,  and  notifica- 
tions were  the  only  documents  regularly  conwnitted 
to  writing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  positively 
be  asserted  that  no  halakic  ruling  whatsoever  had 
been  given  in  writing  before  the  completion  of  the 
Mishnah;  certain  exceptions  were  doubtless  made, 
exactly  as  halakic  notes  were  written  in  isolated  in- 
stances (comp.  Hor.  13b),  although  these  sporadic 
decisions  are  no  longer  extant.  Immediately  after 
the  completion  of  the  Mishnah,  however,  when  the 
prohibition  or  reluctance  against  writing  halakot 
had  in  great  part  disappeared,  the  learned  question 
and  the  elucidative  responsum  began  to  appear, 
traces  being  preserved  in  the  Talmud.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  these  scholarly  in- 
quiries fre(iuently  appear  in  letters  from  Babylonia 
to  Palestine.  Thus  Hab  (Abba  Arika)  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  1{.  Judah  ha  Xasi  I.  concerning  a  certain  legal 
regtdation  (Ket.  ti'Ja;  Yer.  Git.  v.  3),  receiving  an 
answer  which  seems  likewise  to  have  been  in  epis- 
tolary form.  Italibi  .lohaiian  of  Palestine  carried 
on  an  active  correspondence  with  Rab  and  Samuel, 
addressing  the  former  in  the  words,  "To  our  teacher 
and  master  in  Babylonia,"  but  terming  the  latter 
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•simply  "Our  colleague."     Fr<im  Samuel,  moreover, 
he  received  thirty  .scrolls  with  questions  and  erudite 
discussions  on  dubious  pathological   symptoms  in 
animals  (IIul    I'tb;  comp.  Tos.  ad  lor. 
Corre-        s.v.  "Tresar  ").     Ata  later  i)eriod,  like- 
spondence    wise,  the  authorities  in  control  of  the 
Between      Palestinian  academies  issued  their  ru- 
Babylonia    lings  in  the  form  of  letters  which  were 
and  used  as  baraitot,  being  made  the  sub- 

Palestine,  ject  of  citation  and  exegesis  (Yer. 
Ned.  v.  .5).  In  this  learned  corre- 
spondence both  in  Babylonia  and  in  Palestine  the 
form  usually  employed  was  that  of  familiar  verses  of 
Scripture.  Thus  Mar  "L'kban.  who  asked  H.  Eleazar 
whether  he  might  lodge  information  against  certain 
adv('rsaries  that  punishment  nnght  be  meted  out  to 
them,  was  answered  in  the  words  of  Ps.  xxxix.  1 
and  xxxvii.  7  (Gi(.  7a),  while  another  responsum  to 
a  (|uestion  consisted  of  Hosea  ix.  1  (if/.  ;  comp.  Yer. 
Meg.  iii.  3).  This  method  may  have  been  chosen  to 
avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  any  direct  violation  of  the 
]>rcjudice  against  committing  halakot  to  writing, 
since  this  reluctance  had  not  yet  been  entirely  out- 
grown. I5y  the  end  of  the  third  century  the  corre- 
spondence between  Palestine  and  Babylonia  liad  be- 
come more  active,  and  the  responsa  sent  in  letters 
from  the  one  to  the  other  had  become  far  more  nu- 
merous. These  rulings  and  responsa  from  Palestine 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  authoritative  and  de- 
manding oliedience;  and  the  threat  was  made  to 
I{.  Judah  ben  Ezekiel,  head  of  the  Academy  of  Pum- 
bedita. that  a  letter  would  be  brought  from  Palestine 
to  aiuiul  his  decision  (B.  B.  41b)  Another  teacher 
likewise  protested  against  H.  Judah's  riding,  and 
warned  him  that  he  also  would  produce  a  letter 
from  Palestine  to  refute-  him  (Shebu.  48b),  the  same 
experience  befalling  Mar  'L'klia  (Sanh.  2!)a).  In 
like  manner,  the  frequent  use  in  the  Talmud  of  the 
phrase  "shalhu  mi  tam "  (they  sent  from  yonder. 
i.e..  from  Palestine),  presupposes  letters  containing 
such  responsa,  and  proves  that  tliey  were  regard- 
ed as  authoritative,  since  pa.ssages  introduced  by 
"Shalhu  mi-lam  "  are  generally  employed  in  refu- 
ting rulings.  Abin,  who  went  from  Babylonia  to 
Palestine  and  instituted  inquiries  everywhere  re- 
garding doctrines  and  opinions,  wrote  repeated  epis- 
tles to  Babylonia  containing  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations (Ket.  49b;  B.  Ii.  13'Ja;  B.  M.  114a;  Nid- 
dah  68a),  these  letters  beginning  with  the  formula. 
"I  asked  my  teachers  concerning  these  matters,  and 
they  answered  me  in  the  name  of  their  teachers." 
Many  other  rulings  are  found  in  the  Talmud  which 
are  designated  as  sent  by  Abin,  the  method  of  transit 
apparently  being  by  letter,  although  no  direct  state- 
ment on  tlie  subject  is  made.  Further  details  on  the 
form  of  the  responsji  and  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  communicated  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  examples;  Tanhum  b.  Papa  sent  R.  Jose 
a  request  for  information  on  two  distinct  problems 
concerning  the  purity  of  blood  of  two  families  in 
Alexandria.  One  case  was  decided  unfavorably  by 
R.  .lose,  who  wrote  as  his  reply  the  Biblical  verse  on 
incest  (Deut.  xxiii.  3),  while  he  declared  the  purity 
of  the  second  family  to  be  unchanged.  He  then 
directed  his  pupil  R.  Mani  to  sign  the  responsum 
with  him,  wbicU  was  done.     R.  Berecliiah,  on  the 
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(itlRT  liiind,  whom  ho  likewise  requested  to  attacli 
iiis  iiaiiic  to  Ills  niliug,  refused,  but,  ehauging  his 
niiud  in  the  eourse  of  the  day,  lie  went  to  H.  Jose  to 
sign  the  resiioiisum,  which,  however,  had  already 
been  despatched  (Yer.  Kid.  iii.  12).  This  story 
shows  that  often  questions  were  settled  by  a  single 
letter,  as  was  later  the  case  with  the  Geoiiini,  who 
exchanged  a  series  of  responsa.  The  halaUic  replies 
and  the  decisions,  moreover,  were  signed  by  pupils 
and  colleagues,  .so  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  re- 
sponsa were  issued  by  a  board. 

Other  statements  likewise  exist  in  the  Talmud 
regarding  halakic  matters  which  were  discussed  in 
written  responsa,  if  the  opening  words  may  be  taken 
as  a  criterion.  In  these  responsa  occurs  the  intro- 
ductory phrase  "  Ilawu  yod'in  "  (take  cognizance  of; 
]{.  H.  20a:  Yer.  Kid.  ii.  5)  or  the  honorific  greet- 
ing, "  Health  and  peace  to  thee,  dear  colleague " 
(Ket.  6!)a).  In  sending  his  query,  one  scholar  mod- 
estly wrote:  "I  am  not  worthy  that  you  should  lay 
your  doubts  before  me.  .  .  .  but  the  opinion  of 
your  pupil  inclines  thus  .  .  ."  (15.  B.  16ob).  These 
formulas  were  probably  used  al.so  in  giving  verbal 
decisions.  The  (luestion  itself,  when  communicated 
in  writing,  was  introduced  by  the  words:  "May  our 
teacher  instruct  us  in  this  "  (Git.  G6b).  The  resjion.sa 
of  the  Talmudic  period  may  be  compared  with  the 
responsa  of  the  Koman  jurists  and  the  epistles  of 
the  Christian  patriarchs,  while  the}'  are  character- 
ized by  pregnant  brevity  and  rigid  restriction  to 
their  subject-matter.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  in  all 
its  plia.ses  the  development  from  these  jejune  Tal- 
mudic responsa  to  those  of  the  geonic  type,  with 
their  literary  form  and  their  discursiveness,  for  no 
rcsponsum  has  been  ])rescrved  either  of  the  saboraic 
or  of  the  later  amoraic  period.  From  the  second 
half  of  the  fourth  century  all  information  regarding 
a  learned  correspondence  is  lacking ;  but  the  matu- 
rity of  style  and  of  epistolary  form  which  character- 
izes the  responsa  of  even  the  earliest  geonim  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and  which  difTerenti- 
ates  them  so  widely  from  the  brief  decisi(ms  of  the 
Talmudic  age,  justilies  the  inference  that  between 
the  former  and  the  latter  there  had  been  many  forms 
of  transition,  and  that  there  had  been  a  learned  cor- 
respondence between  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  pe- 
riod extending  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  to  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  although  these  let- 
ters have  been  lost. 

In  the  geonic  period  the  elucidative  letter  and  the 
scholarly  responsum  are  characterized,  as  already 
noted,  by  a  more  developed  and  rounded  literary 
style,  conditioned   and  fostered   by  the  revolution 
which  had  taken  place  in  Jewish  litera- 
Responsa     tore.     The  Talmud  had    been  <lefini- 
of  the        lively  completed  and  was  recognized 
Geonim.      as  authoritative,  and,  being  commit- 
ted  to  writing,  it  was  accessible   to 
scholars,  even  though  they  lived  far  from  the  acade- 
mies, the  seats  of  Talmudic  learning.     With  an  ac- 
curate  knowledge   of    the   Talmud  and   a  correct 
interpretation  of  it,  scholars  might  deduce  for  them- 
selves rulings  for  any  of  the  specific  cases  which 
might   present  themselves.     Even   in   instances  in 
which  the  questioner  was  not  versed  in  the  Talmud 
and  the  responsum  was  required  to  give  only  a  brief 


decision  on  the  case  under  consideration,  the  ruling 
was  not  a  mere  "  yes  "  or  "  no, "  "  permitted  "  or  "  for- 
bidden," "right"  or  "wrong,"  but  in  the  shortest 
responsa  themselves  it  was  generally  the  custom  for 
the  scholars  who  prepared  them  to  cite  a  passage 
from  the  Talmud  in  support  or  proof  of  their  deci- 
sions, or  to  controvert  any  ])ossible  opposition  on  the 
basis  of  some  other  Talmudic  passage  by  a  refuta- 
tion of  it  and  a  correct  exegesis  of  the  section  of  the 
Talmud  in  (juestion.  In  most  instances,  however,  the 
(juestioner  himself  knew  tli('  Talmu<lic  passage  from 
which  he  might  draw  the  ruling  for  any  specitio 
ease,  the  problem  being  whether  he  was  able  to  ap- 
ply this  passage  correctly.  There  were  ea.se.s,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  which  he  was  either  altogether  igno- 
rant of  the  application,  or  made  it  falsely,  thus 
reaching  an  erroneous  conclusion.  In  such  instances 
the  respondent  was  required  to  give  an  explanation 
of  the  Talmudic  i)assage  in  question  and  its  correct 
application  t<i  the  specific  case,  often  proving  (he 
correctness  of  his  decision  by  a  comparison  with  an- 
other passage,  and  adding  a  refutation  of  any  other 
possible  interpretation.  He  was  fre<iuently  obliged, 
moreover,  to  take  into  considi'ration  any  conse- 
quences which  might  result  from  his  decision  or  ex- 
egesis, and  was  constrained  many  times  to  explain 
points  which,  strictly  speaking,  ha<l  not  been  asked 
specifically,  although  they  were  more  or  less  closely 
related  to  the  subject  undi  r  discussion.  Many  of 
these  questions  have  no  practical  contingencies  for 
their  basis,  but  are  concerned  with  the  correct  com- 
prehension and  ex])lanation  of  certain  passages  of 
the  Talmud,  and  the  corresponding  responsa  are 
therefore  restricted  to  detailed  elucidations  and  fun- 
damental interpretations.  In  the  main,  therefore,  the 
geonic  res))onsa  are  scholarly  treatises,  although  this 
does  not  characterize  them  all  to  an  equal  degree, 
since  in  the  course  of  the  four  centuries  of  the  geonic 
])eriod  the  responsum  develoi)ed  in  form  and  char- 
acter, and  was  subjected  to  many  changes. 

In  the  days  of  the  earliest  geonim  the  majority  of 
the  questions  asked  them  were  ,sent  onl3'froin  liaby- 
lonia  and  the  neighboring  lauds,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants were  more  or  less  ae(|uainted  with  the  Talmud 
and  could,  in  case  considerable  portions  of  it  were 
imintelligible  to  them,  visit  the  academies  in  the 
Kallah  months  to  hear  Talmudic  interpretations  and 
explanations.  Thequestions  which  were  submitted 
in  writing  were  accordingly  limited  to  one  or  more 
specific  cases,  while  the  resi)onsiun  to  such  a  query 
gave  in  brief  form  the  required  ruling  and  a  concise 
reason  for  it,  together  with  a  citation  of  an  analogous 
Talmudic  instance  (Judah  Gaon,  in  "  Sha'are  Zedek," 
iv.  4,  69,  p.  71).  and  a  refutation  of  any  jiossible  ob- 
jection (ih.  iv.  5,  27,  p.  76b),  More  discursive  were 
the  responsa  of  the  later  geonim  after  the  first  half 
of  the  ninth  century,  when  questions  began  to  be 
sent  from  more  distant  regions,  where  the  inliabitants 
were  less  familiar  with  the  Talmud,  even  if  they 
possessed  it,  and  were  less  able  to  visit  the  Baby- 
lonian academies,  the  only  seats  of  Talmudic  learn- 
ing. Talmudic  ditticulties  were  often  the  subject  of 
these  inquiries.  Although  a  gaon  (Sar  Shalom,  in 
"Teshubot  Geonim  Kadmonim,"  No.  46,  p,  9)  de- 
clared it  difficult  to  write  elucidations  of  perplexing 
problems  in  many  Talmudic  passages,  he  sought. 
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nevtithclcss.  to  give  such  inu-rprt'tsitions  for  entire 
treatises  and  themes  in  tlie  Talmud.  In  lil^e  man- 
ner, even  those  responsa  which  were  not  sent  to  dis- 
tant landsassumed  a  discursive  and  prolix  form,  for 
though  tlie  questioner  sought  information  only  for 
a  spcciliccase  and  re(|uesteda  Talmudic  basis  for  it, 
the  responsum  was  not  restricted  to  the  mere  ileei- 
sion  wliich  might  be  detluced  from  the  Talmudic 
passage  under  consideration,  but  included  the  entire 
context  as  well.  It  thus  frequently  contained  more 
than  a  simple  basis  and  foundation  for  the  ruling 
drawn  from  the  Talmud,  and  di.scussed  the  s\ibject 
under  consideration  in  fullest  detail  and  in  all  its 
import,  even  though  this  had  not  been  requested. 
More  than  this,  other  subjects  which  had  but  a  slight 
bearing  on  the  problem  in  question  received  their 
quota  of  discussion  ("'  Hemdah  Genuzah,"  No.  70,  p. 
14b;  "Sha'are  Zedek,"  p.  22b);  and  the  respondent 
added  also  the  ruling  which  would  have  been  given 
]iad  the  point  at  issue  been  slightly  ditferent  from 
that  on  which  information  was  requested  (Hi.  j).  4(ia). 
The  later  geonimdid  not  restrict  themselves  to  the 
Mishnah  and  Talmud,  but  used  the  decisions  and 
responsa  of  their  prcdeces.sors,  the  elder  geonim, 
whose  s;iyings  and  traditions  were  generally  re- 
garded as  authoritative,  although  there  were  occa- 
sional excc'iitions,  such  as  the  assertion  of  Hai  Gaon 
that  the  ruling  of  R.  Natronai  was  incorrect  ("Tora- 
tan  sliel  Hislionim."  ii.  51,  No.  3).  These  re- 
sponsa of  the  later  geonim  were,  strictly  speaking, 
disquisitions  on  Talmudic  themes,  and  since  a  single 
letter  often  answered  manj^  questions,  it  frequently 
attained  tlu^  compass  of  an  entire  book.  The  letters 
of  the  Geonim,  which,  for  the  most  part,  contained 
replies  to  many  problems,  assumed  a  definite  and 
official  form.  They  began  with  the  statement  that 
the  questions  had  been  correctly  received,  read,  and 
considered,  and  that  the  corresponding  answers  had 
been  given  in  the  presence  of  the  gaon  and  with  his 
approval.  The  introductory  formula,  used  in  the 
letters  of  the  Geonim,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing example:  "Amram  ben  Slieshna,  hea<lof  the 
academy  of  the  city  of  Mehasya  [Sura],  to  all  schol- 
ars and  their  di.sciples  and  to  those  of  our  bretliren 
of  the  house  of  Israel  who  dwell  in  Barcelona,  and 
who  are  <lear.  beloved,  and  revered  unto  us,  may 
their  prosperity  increase  and  wax  great!  Receive  ye 
greeting  from  us  and  from  K  Zcmah,  the  president 
of  the  court,  from  the  heads  of  the  Kallah  ["re-she 
Kallah  "'],  from  the  authorized  teacher,  and  from  all 
other  scholars  and  discijiles  of  the  academy,  all  of 
whom  ever  pray  for  your  health,  that  God  in  His 

great  mercy  may  have  compassion  on 
Kode  of  you.  The  questions  which  ye  have 
Reply.        laid  before  us  we  have  caused  to  be 

read  unto  us,  while  the  president  of 
the  court  and  the  allutim  and  the  other  sages  and 
disciples  sat  liefore  us.  We  have  studied  them,  and 
weighed  all  that  is  written  in  them,  and  with  divine 
help  have  given  to  them  the  following  answers  ' 
C'Teshubot  ha-Gecmim,"  ed.  Lyck,  No.  56,  p.  21). 
In  other  introdiictions  are  found  the  concluding 
words,  "  We  commanded  and  directed  that  the  an- 
swers to  your  (|Uestions  be  written  you  as  we  have 
perceived  them  with  the  help  of  God"  (Ilarkavy, 
"Teshubot  ha-Geonim,"  pp.  32,  76).     This  citation 


shows  that  there  were  regular  secretaries  who  pre- 
pared the  letters,  and  it  is  likewise  clear  that  the 
judicial  board  and  its  jiresident  formulated  the  re- 
plies and  then  presented  them  to  the  gaon.  w  bo  ap- 
proved and  signed  therli  if  they  were  found  cor- 
rect (comp.  Ilarkavy,  I.e.  No.  198,  p.  88).  After 
this  general  introduction  the  various  questions  and 
their  answers  were  given  in  regular  order  in  the 
letter.  Each  question  was  introduced  by  the  phrase 
■'she-sha'altem  "(  =  "asto  what  ye  have  asked  ").  and 
was  then  repeated,  either  word  for  word  or  in  con- 
tent. The  answer  to  each  question  then  followed, 
either  without  any  introductory  plinise,  or  with  the 
words,  "thus  is  it, ""the  answer  to  this((uestion  is," 
"if  the  matter  is  as  your  letter  of  ini|uiry  states,  it 
Seems  to  us  as  follows,''  "we  reganl  it  thus,"  "llnis 
the  sages  say,"  "thus  have  we  learned  from  earlier 
sages,"  "know  ye,"  or  "thus  hath  Heaven  revealed 
unto  us,"  which,  however,  is  simply  e(iuivalent  to 
the  phrase  "with  divine  hel|)  we  have  found."  The 
answer  was  frequently  concluded  with  the  formulas, 
"thus  is  the  linal  decision"  ("halakah"),  "thus  is 
the  correct  practise,"  "thus  is  the  usage  in  the  acad- 
emies," or  "such  cases  come  daily  before  the  acad- 
emies, and  in  them  all  we  decide  thus."  After  all 
questions  and  their  answers  had  been  given,  the 
formal  conclusion  of  the  letter  came  Occasionally 
this  was  the  brief  phrase,  "may  God  grant  us  to 
decide  according  to  the  r,aw,  and  to  teach  according 
to  valid  decision"  (Ilarkavy,  I.e.  No.  350,  p.  179), 
but  more  fre(iuently,  especially  when  the  letter  was 
sent  to  foreign  lands,  it  concluded  with  a  blessing  on 
him  who  had  asked  the  question,  such  as.  "may 
God  reveal  unto  thee,  oh,  friend  and  colleague,  and 
unto  all  the  scholars  and  disciples  of  thy  city,  the 
Torah  of  wisdom  and  of  understanding,  and  clothe 
you  with  a  mantle  of  glory  "  (Harkavy,  I.e.  No.  264, 
p.  135;  comp.  also  No.  369,  p.  185.  and  No.  344, 
p.  172). 

Geonic  responsa  are  written  in  three  languages, 
Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Arabic.  In  the  earliest  period 
Aramaic,  the  language  of  the  Geinara.  prevailed  ex- 
clusively, but  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
Hebrew  began  to  appear  in  the  responsa  side  by  side 
with  it.  This  innovation  was  doubtless  due,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  study  and  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
which  spread  through  rabbinical  circles  as  a  residt 
of  the  Karaite  movement,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the 
fact  that  the  rulings  of  the  Geonim  were  thenceforth 
sent  to  distant  lands,  where  the  iidiabitants  were 
unfamiliar  with  Aramaic,  so  that  it  became  neces- 
Siiry  to  write  to  them  in  Hebrew,  the  dialect  of  the 
Mishnah.  When  .Vrabic  became  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage of  the  .lews  in  the  dominions  of  the  califs, 
questions  were  frequently  aildres.sed  to  the  Geonim 
in  that  tongue,  whereupon  the  scholars  of  the  acad- 
emies used  the  same  language  in  reply,  thus  ac- 
counting for  the  ma.ss  of  Arabic  responsa. 

Some  of  the  responsa  that  have  survived  are  un- 

mutilated  and  in  their  original  form. 

Collections    while  others  are  extant   only  in   ex- 

of  Geonic     tracts.     The  tirst  collection  appeared, 

Responsa.    together  with  brief  geonic  rulings,  at 

Constantinople  in  1516  under  the  title 
"Ilalakot  PesuUot  min  ha-Geonim"  (Brief  Rulings 
of    the    Geonim),    and    in    1575    another    corpus. 
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entitled  "Slie'elot  ii-Tosliubot  me  lia-Geonim."  was 
published  in  tlie  siiine  city.  At  Salonica  in  17H2 
Nissini  ben  llayyini  edited  a  CDlleclion  of  geonie  re- 
sponsa  under  tlie  title  "Slia'are  Zedek  "  (Oates  of 
Justice),  which  contains  WJ;!  lesponsa  arranged  ac- 
cording to  subject,  and  an  index  by  the  editor.  For 
tli<'  majority  of  these  responsa  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor is  cited,  and  many  of  tliein  are  reproduced  in 
their  original  form  with  their  Talniudie  proofs  and 
disiiuisitions.  In  18.5y  another  collection  was  jjub- 
lished  at  Leipsic  witli  the  title  "Sha'are  Teshul)ali," 
ten  years  after  David  Cassel  liad  issued  his  corpus, 
winch  was  entitled  "Teshubot  Oeonim  Kadmonim" 
(Kesponsa  of  the  Earliest  Geouim),  A  collection  of 
ri'sponsa  was  pnblislicd  at  Jerusalem  in  18(i;{  with 
the  title  "  Ilemdah  Oeiuizah."  and  in  the  following 
year  Jacob  Mussafia  edited  his  "Teshubot  ha-Geo- 
nim"  at  Lyck,  this  being  succeeded  seven  years  later 
by  Nahinan  Nathan  Colonel's  "Teshubot  ha-Geo- 
nim  "  (Vienna,  1H71).  In  1HH2  llayyini  M.  Horowitz 
])ublished  at  Frankfort-on-the-iMain  a  number  of  ge 
onic  responsa  under  the  title  "Toratan  shel  Kish- 
onim"  (I{esponsa  of  the  Earlier  Authorities).  The 
most  important  corpus  of  n-sponsa,  however,  is  that 
contained  in  a  niaiuiscript  of  the  Royal  Library  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  edited  by  llarkavy  under  the  title 
"Teshubot  ha-Geonim "  (Berlin,  IHS,"!),  which  in- 
cludes many  Arabic  decisions,  while  luimbers  of  the 
rnlings  still  preserve  the  name  of  the  ((uestionerand 
the  date  of  his  inciuiry.  Vet  another  corpus  of 
geonic  responsa  has  been  edited  by  Joel  Mi'iller 
in  his  "Teshubot  Geone  Mizral.i  u-JIa'arab  "  (He- 
sponsa  of  the  Geonim  of  the  East  and  West),  Berlin, 
1885.  In  addition  to  these  collections,  a  number  of 
geonic  responsa  liave  been  published  in  other  works, 
as  in  the  "Ta'am  Zekenim  "  of  Eliezer  Ashkena/.i 
(Fraidcfort-on-the  Main,  18.')fi)  and  the  "Kebuzat 
l.lakamim  "  of  IL  \Varnhein\  (V'ienna,  1867),  as  well 
as  in  the  lialakic  works  of  older  authorities,  such 
as  the  "Ilalakot"  of  Asheri,  the  responsa  of  Solo- 
mon b.  Adret,  and  the  tesponsa  of  Mel'r  of  Kothen- 
Imrg.  The  most  recent  collection  is  that  edited  by 
L.  Ginzberg  on  the  basis  of  genizah  fragments  and 
entitled  "Genizah  Studies"  (190.")). 

As  stated  above,  the  responsa  of  the  Geonim  were 
by  no  means  restricted  to  problems  of  legalism  or 
ritualism,  but  in  addition  referred  to  all  departments 
of  human  life  and  knowledge,  treating  of  liturgic- 
al, theological,  philosophical,  cxegetic,  le.xicograph 
ical,  archeological,  and  historical  questions;  and 
they  likewise  contain  abundant  material  for  a  study 
of  the  conditions  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten, and  for  the  culture-history  and  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  manners  and  customs  then  prevailing  in 
Judaism.  A  few  exatnples  of  brief  geonic  responsa 
may  be  cited  as  characteristic  of  the  views  and  cus- 
toms of  the  times:  "As  to  what  ye  have  asked: 
■  IIow  is  it  with  regard  to  the  theft  of  non-Jewish 
property  in  cases  where  it  lias  not  already  been  for- 
bidden as  a  desecration  of  the  divine  nameV  '  thus  is 
our  ruling:  The  prohibition  of  theft  has  naught  to 
do  with  desecration  of  the  divine  name,  but  is  a 
clearly  established  law  which  forbids  any  theft 
whatever  from  a  non-Jew.  Desecration  of  the  di- 
vine name  is  mentioned  only  in  association  with  ob- 


jects which  have  been  lost.  According  to  R.  Pliine- 
has  b,  Jair,  '  Whensoever  it  leads  to  a  desecration  of 
the  divine  name,  one  is  forbidden  to  appropriate 
anything  which  a  non-Jew  lias  lost.'  The  vine  said 
to  have  been  abstracted  from  the  garden  of  a  Gen- 
tile by  H.  Ashi  was  evidently  taken  in  return  for 
com])ensation,"  etc.  ("Sha'are  Zedclj;,"  iv.  1,  6). 
"And  as  to  what  ye  have  asked:  'After  the  burial 
of  a  corpse  many  wipe  their  hands  on  the  ground,' 
no  such  custom  prevails  among  us.  And  as  to  what 
ye  have  heard:  '  While  returning  from  the  ceme- 
tery many  are  wont  to  wash  their  hands  before 
reaching  the  house  and  to  sit  down  on  the  way; 
what  is  the  reason  for  this'?'  thus  is  our  opinion: 
The  washing  of  the  hands  is  not  obligatory,  but 
where  it  is  the  custom  one  should  wash  tliem.  The 
bidding  of  the  .sages  that  one  must  sit  <lo\vii  seven 
times  while  returning  from  a  corpse  is  intended  to 
apply  sole!)'  to  the  case  in  which  one  goes  to  the 
place  of  burial  and  returns  from  it,  and  solely  for 
the  kinsmen,  and  solely  for  the  lirst  day,  aii<l,  above 
all,  solely  for  those  jilaces  where  the  usage  is  cus- 
tomary. The  sevenfold  repetition  of  sitting  down 
is  on  account  of  the  evil  spirits  which  follow  the  re- 
turning mourners,  that  a  deniou  may  disappear  each 
lime  the  bereaved  sit  down  "  (//).  iii.  4, 19-20).  It  is 
iiot(!wnrthy,  furthermore,  that  the  famous  Letter  of 
Sherira  Gaou,  which  is  the  chief  legal  source  for  the 
Talmudic  and  geonic  periods,  was  a  responsum  of 
this  character,  sent  in  reply  to  the  questions  of  an 
African  community. 

During  the  entire  geonic  period  the  Babylonian 
schools  were  the  chief  centers  of  Jewish  learning, 
and  the  Geonim,  the  heads  of  these  schools,  were 
n^cognized  as  the  highest  authorities  in  Talmudic 
matters.  Even  in  the  most  distant  lands  the 
Jews  looked  u|ion  these  aca<lemies  and  their  heads 
as  once  tiieir  ancestors  had  regarded  the  high  court 
of  the  "Bet  Din  ha-Gailol,"  which  had  been  rever- 
enced as  the  one  place  whence  came  valid  instruction 
and  whence  rulings  might  be  drawn.  Despite  the 
tremendous  dilticulties  which  hampered  the  irreg- 
ular communications  of  the  iieriod,  the  Jews  who 
lived  even  in  most  distant  countries  sent  their  in- 
quiries concerning  religion  and  law  to  these  high  offi- 
cials in  ]?aby  Ionia.     In  the  latter  cen- 

Rise  of  turies  of  the  geonic  period,  from  the 
Local  middle  of  the  tenth  to  the  middle  of 
Responsa.  the  eleventh,  their  supremacy  suffered 
in  proportion  as  the  study  of  the  Tal- 
mud received  fostering  care  in  other  lauds.  The  in- 
habitants of  these  regions  gradually  began  to  submit 
their  doubts  to  the  teachersand  heads  of  the  schools 
of  their  own  countries,  and  soon,  in  view  of  the  at- 
tendant expense  and  dilliculty,  entirely  ceased  des- 
patching their  questions  to  the  seal  of  tlie  Geonim,  so 
that  during  this  period  responsa  of  eminent  rabbis 
of  other  lands  appeared  side  by  side  with  geonic  ru- 
lings. To  this  class  belong,  for  example,  the  respon- 
sa of  R.  Kalonymiis  of  Lucca,  contained  in  the  col- 
lection "Teshubot  Geonim  Kadmonim,"  ]5crlin,  1848, 
Nos.  106-118,  and  of  his  son  R.  Meshullam  {ib. 
Nos.  119-151;  comp.  Rapoport,  Pref.),  and  the 
responsa  of  R.  Gershom  b.  Judah  of  Jtayence  ap- 
peared in  the  worksof  later  authorities,  especially  in 
the  collection  of  R.   Mei'r  of  Rothenburg  (Nos.   5 
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573.  847.  8,->0.  802,  mry,  928.  929)  and  in  the  "Scfcr 
hiiYasliai"  nf  K.  Tarn  (Nos.  36H.  31)9).  Of  tlit-  ro- 
sponsa  of  I{.  Mosi's  tj.  Enoch  of  Conlova  only  two 
have  been  preserved,  in  tlie  eollection  "Sha'are  Zc- 
ih'k"  (iii.  2,  31;  iv.  1,  21),  while  Ills  son  K.  Enoch 
(lied  another  one  liy  liiiii  {ih.  iv.  '>.  9),  the  siune  eol 
lection  including. also  the  rulings  of  H.  Joseph  li. 
Isaac  ibn  Ahitiir,  the  contemporary  and  opponent 
of  Hahbi  Enocli  of  Cordova  (ii.  28;  Iii.  1,  27;  iv. 
4,  5.  6,  8,  21,  23,  42).  A  single  responsum  of  I{. 
Saniiiil  ha-Nagid  of  Cordova  is  contained  at  the 
i-nd  of  the  eollection  entitled  "  Pe'er  lia-Dor,"  while 
a  number  of  responsa  of  Ilananeel  b.  Ilusliii'l 
of  Kairwan  have  likewise  been  preserved.  These 
responsa  of  nongeonie  authorities  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  epoch  of  the  (ieonim  form  the  transition 
from  the  geonic  to  the  lirst  rabbinical  (leriod,  and 
they  resemble  the  rulings i)f  the  Geonim  both  in  form 
and  in  the  introductory  phrases,  "as  to  what  ye 
have  asked,"  "we  have  meditated  on  tliis  ([ucs- 
tion,"  or  "the  answer  to  this  ((uestion  is,  if  the  mat- 
ter is  as  your  letter  of  inquiry  states,"  while  the 
conclusion  of  the  answer  is  followed  by  a  brief 
greeting,  "may  your  health  be  great,"  or  simply 
"and  healtji  unto  you,"  after  which  the  letter  is 
signed.  The  non-geonic  responsa,  however,  were 
not  dominated  by  the  olticial  style  ami  the  self-con 
scions  tone  which  cliaracteri/ed  the  geonic  rulings. 
Decisions  of  this  type  are  written  in  Hebrew,  and 
contain  man.v  theoretical  interpretations  of  Tal- 
mudic  passages  in  aililition  to  the  rulings  governing 
practical  cases.  The  responsa  of  this  period  of 
transition  may  be  represented  by  the  following  ru- 
ling of  H.  Hananeel  of  Kairwan.  cited  from  a  manu- 
script bv  lii'rliner  in  his  "Migdal  Hanaiiel  "  (l.eip 
sic,  1870,  p.  .\ix.):  "As  to  what  ve  have  asked, 
wliether  the  Talmudic  saying  that  it  is  better  to  let 
th(!  children  of  Israel  transgress  laws  unconsciously 
which  they  would  tran.sgress  consciously  were  the.v 
fully  instructed,  be  not  contradi<'tory  to  many  jias- 
sagesof  Scripture,  such  as  I,ev.  \\x.  IT.  '  Thou  shalt 
in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbor';  E/.ek.  x.vxiii  9. 
'If  thou  warn  the  wicked  of  his  way.'  etc.;  and 
Prov.  .\.\iv.  .5,  'But  to  theni  that  rebuke  him  shall 
builelight,'  this  is  the  answer:  It  is  true  that  the 
children  of  Israel  are  ccmimanded  to  rebuke  one 
another  and  thus  it  is  written  in  the  pr<iphets  and  in 
the  sages,  whether  one  man  or  a  connnunity  be 
guilty  of  a  transgression.  If  the  violation  of  the 
words  of  the  Torah  is  conscious,  the  li-ansgressor 
must  be  warned,  and,  if  necessary,  he  may  be  ])un- 
ished.  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  efforts  must  be 
made  to  win  him  back  to  righteousness.  If.  how 
ever,  all  this  is  without  avail,  then  '  thou  hast  de- 
livered thy  soul  '  (E/ck.  .xxxiii.  9).  In  <ase  the 
transgression  is  unconscious  an<l  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  children  of  Israel  would  obey  if 
they  were  instrueteil.  they  must  be  warned  and  en- 
lightened concerning  the  teachings  of  the  Law  and 
the  way  of  righteousnes.s.  It  is  otherwise,  however, 
when  what  is  forbidden  is  regarded  as  p<'rmitted. 
and  when  a  jirohibition  is  regiilarly  taken  with  litlli- 
serionsnesson  account  of  the  assumption  of  the  pres 
ence  of  due  luccaution  against  violation  of  the  Law. 
Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  folk  sit 
at  meat  in  broad  ilavlight,  but  their  meal  lasts  until 


evening  draws  near.  Those  who  eat  intend  to  finish 
the  meal  in  due  time  and  wish  to  fix  th<-  ])roper 
moment  arbitrarily.  They  .sjiy  Itisstill  time,'  while 
darkness  is  approaching;  and  though  we  should 
warn  them  they  would  not  listen.  In  such  ca.ses  it 
is  better  for  us  to  remain  silent,  and  not  to  cause 
them  to  bi'come  guilty  of  conscious  sin.  This  case 
is  to  be  dillerentiated  from  one  in  which  we  see 
another  transgress  a  law  consciously,  for  then  weare 
in  duty  bound  to  lift  up  our  voices  against  him  od 
the  chance  that  he  may  barken  to  us." 

The  third   period,   or  the   lirst    rabbinic    epoch, 

cotu|)rises  responsa  of  I  hi-   teachers  of  llie  earlier 

S|ianisli    and    French    scliools  in   the  eleventh   and 

twelfth  centuries.     With  the  decline 

First         of  the  gaonate  in  the  first  half  of  tlie 

Rabbinic     eleventh  centurv,  the  Jews  of  various 

Epoch.  <()untri(s  lost  the  central  spiritual  au- 
thorities who  had  hitherto  given  their 
decisions  in  dout)tfid  problems.  Thenceforth  the  ap- 
peal in  religious  and  ligal  ([uestions  was  to  be  made 
to  the  rabbinical  authoritiesof  one'sown  or  a  neigh- 
boring country,  so  that  in(|uiries  sent  during  this 
perioil  to  Habyhmia  were  rare  and  exceptional.  The 
responsa  of  the  epoch  came  from  various  countries, 
and  from  schools  having  dilfereiit  tendencies,  thus 
showing  the  position  and  the  type  of  spiritual  \iU-  in 
geneial  and  of  Talmudic  learning  in  particular,  since 
all  these  factors  prevailed  in  the  ditTerent  countries  at 
the  tinw,  Espeeiallv  noleworl by  is  the  divergence 
belween  the  French  and  the  Spanish  school  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  second  half  of  this  period.  The 
questions  were  by  no  means  restricted  to  jiractical 
problems,  but  many  of  them,  in  ease  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  halakic  or  haggadic  pas.sage  in  the  Tal- 
miul  was  the  subject  of  in(juiry,  were  theoretical  in 
nature.  In  thi'ir  discussion  of  theoretical  problems 
the  responsa  of  the  Spanish  scholars  are  noteworthy 
f(U'  the  uutrammele<l  scientific  spirit  which  perme- 
ates them  far  more  than  is  the  case  with  those  of  the 
French  school.  Even  in  those  responsji  which  are 
practical  in  bearing  a  distinction  ma.v  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  two  schools, 

Vov  the  most  part  the  rulings  of  this  period  re- 
ceiv(^  their  basis  or  their  confirmation  fromapassage 
in  the  Talmud,  ami  in  this  motivation  the  difference 
between  the  French  and  lh<-  Spanish  exegesis  of  the 
Talmud  is  clearly  shown.  The  Spanish  school  was 
the  more  logical. and  strove  for  brevity  and  lucidity 
in  the  deduction  of  its  rulings  from  the  Talmuil, 
while  the  French  school  was  more  dialectic,  and  frc- 
(luently  gave  full  play  to  casuistry  at  the  expense 
of  cicarni'ss.  The  chief  representative  of  the  French 
school  in  the  eleventh  century  was  Solomon  ben 
Isaac  (Hashi),  and  many  of  his  responsa  have  been 
preserved  in  the  "Pardes"  alul  in  the  Vitry  Mal.izor. 
His  decisions  are  written  in  Hebrew,  without  formu- 
las either  of  introduction  or  of  conclusion,  althcuigh 
an  interesting  phrase  which  is  ]iecidiar  to  him  and  was 
appar<'rill.v  invented  bv  him  occurs  once,  running  as 
follows;  "I,  the  undersigned,  was  asked  whether 
.  .  .  thus  have  I  heard  from  mv  teachers,  and  thus 
is  mv  own  opinion  likewise  inclined,  ..."  the  ru- 
ling being  followed  by  the  signatun- "Solomon  b. 
Isjiac."  without  any  concluding  formula  (Vitry  Mal.i- 
/or.  pp.  434-435).     The  leader  of  the  Spanish  scliool 
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ill  llic  Slum-  roiitury  was  Isaac  Alfasi.  wlio  left  many 
rcspoiisa,  an  entire  ooUeelion  lieing  jirinted  at  Leg- 
liorn  in  1780.  under  the  title  "Slie'elot  u-Tesluibot  lia- 
lUF  "  (=  "Isaac  Alfasi  ").  These  decisions  were  writ- 
ten in  Arabic,  and  were  translated  into  Hebrew  at 
an  early  date,  being  extant  only  in  tliis  version.  In 
his  introdnction  Isaac  Alfasi  emjdoyed  the  sjinie 
fiirniulas  as  liad  been  used  by  the  Geonim,  such  as 
"  liniiw  ye,"  "  1  have  meditated  on  this  t)\iestion,  and 
the  answer  seems  to  me  thus,"  or  "thus  our  opinion 
is  inclined."  At  the  conclusion  some  brief  greeting, 
such  as"lieallli  to  you.  Isaac  b.  Jacob,"  was  em- 
ployed before  the  signature,  wliich  was  freiiuently  in- 
troduced by  llie  formula,  "I  sign  my  nanu'  Isaac  1). 
Jacol)."  Such  a  res]innsum  was  a])parenll}'  written 
by  his  secretary,  and  the  author  was  recjuired  simply 
to  atlix  hisown  signature.  Numerous  otlier  rulings 
liave  the  concluding  phrase,  "by  me,  l.saac  b.  Jacob," 
a  plirase  which  he  was  apparently  the  lirst  to  use. 
JIaiiy  of  the  responsa  of  Alfasi  are  devoted  to  the 
interpretation  of  haggadic  passages  of  the  Tahnud, 
and  manifest  the  broad  and  lucid  spirit  of  the  Span- 
isli  scliool.  Here  two  brief  examples  oidy  can  be 
cited.  In  resjionsum  No.  13  lie  declares  tliat  the 
strange  story  told  of  K.  H.\N.NA.\n  in  the  Talmud 
(B.  }i.  58a)  was  not  a  real  occurrence,  but  merely 
a  <lream.  The  story  of  Kabbah  bar  l)ar  Hana  (//<. 
74a)  that  he  liad  wandered  into  the  desert  anil  had 
found  the  place;  wliere  heaven  and  earth  touch  was 
interjiretcd  by  Alfasi  (responsum  No.  314)  as  follows: 
According  to  a  tradition  a  king  of  Alexandria  had 
erected  an  observatory  in  the  desert,  and  had  placed 
there  a  globe  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth  ni'ar 
each  other,  thus  alTording  a  basis  for  the  anecdote. 

The  chief  representatives  of  the  French  school  of 
the  twelfth  century  were  Jacob  Tam,  Abraham  1). 
David  of  I'o.squieres,  and  Eliezer  b.  Nathan  of  Ma- 
yence.  The  responsa  of  Habbi  Tam  are  contained 
in  liis  "  Sefer  ha-Yashar  "  as  well  as  in 
The  French  the  works  of  other  authorities,  such  as 

School.  H.  Meir  of  Rotluiiburg  and  !Mordecai. 
Tam's  style  was  retined  and  poetic, 
and  !»•  often  prelixed  a  versilied  introduction 
in  |uaise  of  his  questioner;  in  like  maimer  his  con- 
cluding formulas  were  flowing  and  sentimental, 
sucli  as  "  My  love  for  thee  is  firm  and  fast  founded 
in  my  heart;  (leace  and  health  be  on  thee  and  on  all 
of  Ihine."  The  responsa  of  Eliezer  b.  Nathan,  con- 
tained in  his  "Eben  lia-'Ezer,"  are  partly  exegetic 
in  character  and  partly  devoted  to  practical  deci- 
sions. Esjiecially  interesting  are  his  interpretations 
of  Biblical  |)assages,  as  that  of  Prov.  xxx.  1-5  in  re- 
sponsum No.  119,  where  he  explains  "  lia-massa  "  as 
'•  haiuasite,"  and  regards  Agur  as  the  descendant  of 
the  Massa  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxv.  14.  In  his  rulings 
he  often  employed  a  form  of  introduction  which  laid 
stress  on  his  own  slight  importance  and  on  the  great 
dignity  of  his  questioner,  such  as,  "btit  what  do  I 
know  that  thou  knowest  not?"  "I  know  that  thou 
needest  me  not,"  or  "although  I  am  not  worthy, 
yet  will  I  answer  according  to  my  scanty  knowl- 
edge," his  concluding  formula  being;  "May  God 
illumine  mine  eyes  with  His  wisdom."  The  responsa 
of  Abraham  b.  David  are  included  in  the  collection 
entitled  "Tummat  Yesharim  "  or  "Temim  De'ini  " 
(Venice,  1622).     Particularly  noteworthy  is  his  in- 


junction to  submit  to  the  governance  of  the  laws  of 
till-  land,  basing  his  argument  on  the  Talmudic  say- 
ing: "The  law  of  the  laud  is  valid"  {ih.  responsum 
\i).  r,0). 

The  chief  re]iresentalives  of  Hie  Spanish  school  in 
the  twelfth  century  were  Joseph  ibn  Migasand  Mai- 
monides.  The  responsa  of  the  former  include  both 
practical  decisions  and  theoretical  elucidations  and 
explanations  of  dillicult  passages  in  the  Mishuah  and 
the  Talmud,  the  lirst  group  being  written  in  Arabic 
and  later  translateil  into  Ilelirew.  while  the  greater 
portion  of  the  second  category  was  cfimposed  by  the 
author  himself  in  Hie  Talmudic  Hebrew  idiom. 
The.se  rulings  are  contained  in  a  collection  cnlitled 
"She'elot  u-Teshubot,  .  .  .  Yosef  ha-Lcvi  ibn 
Migas,"  which  was  printed  with  the  novelhe  of 
Nahmanides  at  Salonica  in  1791.  besides  a  nuiulier 
of  responsa  in  tlie"Shittah  Mekiibb<'zet  "  of  Bezalel 
Ashkenazi.  In  resiionsiim  No.  304  lu;  exjilains  the 
various  formsof  synagogal  ]ioetry.  such  as  the  "  jiiy- 
yut,"  "  piznion."  and  "  kuklon."  Especially  st  riking 
is  the  remarkable  circiuiistance  mentioned  by  him  in 
responsum  No.  120  that  the  Jews  of  Andalusia  buried 
their  dead  in  tlieir  houses  (probably  gardens).  The 
responsa  of  Maimonides.  whicli  were  written  in  great 
part  in  Araliic.  are  contained  in  the  collections  enti- 
tled "I'e'erhaDor"  (Lemlierg.  18r)9)and  "  KobezTe- 
shubot  ha-HaJIHaM"  (Leipsic,  18,19);  the  decisions 
in  the  former  collection  were  translated  by  Mordecai 
Taiuma  from  Arabic  into  Ilelirew  in  1761,  and  jiub- 
lished  at  Amsterdam.  These  rulings  contained  brief 
decisions  of  proldems  of  a  ritual  ov  legal  content, 
as  well  as  replies  to  im(uiries  concerning  diHicult 
jiassages  in  the  author's  niouumental  "  Yad "  and 
elucidations  of  astronomical  and  chronological  ((ues- 
tions  ("Pe'er  ha-Dor."  Nos.  4;!-44  ;  "  Kobe/.  Te.shu- 
bot  lia-HaMBaM,"  No.  172).  Among  the  responsa 
of  Maimonides  is  one  of  special  interest  ("  Kobez 
Teshubot  lia-UaMBaM,"  No.  100)  concerning  a  Mo- 
hammedan ]iroselyte  to  Judaism,  in  which  it  was  de- 
clared that  iMohammedans  were  not  to  be  regarded 
as  heathens,  since  actual  idolatry  had  vanished  from 
among  them,  and  although  they  still  retained  nianv 
idolatrous  customs, they  inleriiretcd  themdilTei'ently, 
and  believed  in  the  unity  of  God.  Noteworthy  like- 
wise is  the  responsum  addressed  to  the  .scholars  of 
Marseilles  (ih.  ii.  24-26),  in  which  Maimonides  de- 
monstrated the  futility  of  astrology  and  astrological 
reckonings.  Yet  another  responsum  is  his  "  Iggeret 
Teinan,"  which  he  addressed  to  Yemen  in  reply  to 
a  question  of  the  South-Arabian  scholar  Jacob  Al- 
Fayunii  regarding  a  fanatic  who  had  proclaimed 
himself  the  Slessiali.  In  his  responsa  Maimonides  is 
extremelj'  brief,  and  frequently  dispenses  altogether 
with  formulas  of  inlroduction,  although  when  he 
does  employ  them  they  are  the  .same  as  tho.se  adojited 
by  his  jiredecessors  and  contemporaries,  with  the 
additional  phrase  "  by  me,  Moses  b.  Maimon."  The; 
concluding  formulas  likewise  are  the  same  as  tliose 
of  his  ])redecessors.  although  before  his  signature 
the  phrase  "  wc-katab  "  (and  this  hath  he  written) 
fre((uently  occurs. 

The  fourth  perioil.  or  tlie  .second  rabbinic  epoch, 
includes  responsa  from  the  teachers  of  the  later 
Spanish  and  French  schools  during  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.     In  this  period  the  dif- 
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ference  between  the  Spanish  anil  the  Franeo-Ger- 

Dian  schools  vanished  so  far  as  the  rcsponsa  were 

concerned ;  for.  on   the  one   hand,  the 

Second       scientific  spirit  of  tlie  Spanisli  scliool 
Rabbinic     partially   entered    the    academies   of 

Epoch.  southern  France,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dialeeticisni  of  the  French 
rabbis  steadily  increased  in  intluencc  in  Spain,  so 
that  here  as  well  as  in  France  and  Germany  1  he  same 
system  was  adopted  for  deciding  queslions  and 
l)roving  these  rulings  hy  the  help  of  the  Talmud. 
The  chief  representatives  of  the  Spanish  rcsponsa  in 
the  thirteenth  century  were  Nal.nnanides,  H.  Solo- 
mon b.  Adret,  and  K.  Nissim  b.  Reuben.  Very 
few  rcsponsa  by  Nal.imanides  have  been  preserved; 
those  wliich  are  extant  are  contained  in  a  work  en- 
titled "She'elot  u-Teshubot  "(Venice,  loSS;  Zolkiev, 
1798),  in  which  are  inchKh'd  in  great  jiart  the 
rcsponsa  of  Solomon  b.  Adret.  The  rulings  of  this 
scholar  mark  the  climax  in  the  development  of  re- 
sponsal  literature.  To  him  came  questions  from  the 
most  distant  communities,  and  he  answered  them  all 
with  marvelous  lucidity  and  scholarship.  His  rc- 
sponsa number  about  three  thousand,  and  in  content 
are  partly  practical  and  ])artl}-  devoted  to  exegesis, 
ethics,  and  religious  philosophy.  The  cxegetio  ru- 
lings interpreted  diflicult  passages  of  the  Bible,  the 
Talmud,  and  the  works  of  older  authors,  while  the 
practical  responssi  comjirised  decisions  as  to  the  rit- 
ual, civil  an<l  marital  law,  communal  relations,  and 
the  contemporary  political  affairs  of  the  .lew.s.  The 
rcsponsa  of  Solomon  b.  Adret  fall  into  five  parts. 
The  tir.st  part  (Bologna.  1.539;  frequently  reprinted) 
<'ontains  1,255  respon.sa;  part  two,  entitled  "Sefer 
Toledot  'Olain  "  (Leghorn,  1054),  contains  4(15;  part 
three  («ft.  1778)  contains  445;  i)art  four  (Saloniia, 
180!!)  contains  330;  and  part  five  (Legliorn,  1805) 
contains  398.  Olher  rcsponsa  by  him  are  included 
in  the  "She'elot  u-Teshubot."  A  few  examples  of 
his  decisions  may  be  given.  When  asked  concern- 
ing many  discrepancies  between  the  booksof  Chron- 
icles and  tlie  other  books  of  the  Bible,  he  replied  as 
follows  (i.,  Xo.  12):  "A  change  in  iihraseology  with- 
out an  alteration  of  meaning  is  not  surprising.  Even 
in  the  Pentat(!uch  apparent  discrejiancies  of  this 
kind  are  found,  .so  that  one  of  the  sons  of  Simeon  is 
called  Zohar  in  Gen.  xlvi.  10  and  Ex.  vi.  15,  and 
Zerah  in  Num.  xxvi.  13,  but  since  both  names  sig- 
nify '  magnificent,' the  double  nomenclature  is  ex- 
plained." In  responsum  No.  395  ho  describes  his 
abolition  of  several  superstitious  customs,  one  of 
which  was  to  kill  an  old  cock,  and  to  hang  its  head 
at  the  door  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a  boy. 
Particularly  noteworthy  is  responsum  No.  548,  in 
which  he  gives  a  decision  regarding  a  marvelous 
child  at  Avila,  who  had  originally  been  idiotic,  but 
later  frequently  fell  into  trances  during  which  he 
coniposeil  works  whose  contents  he  declared  had 
been  communicated  to  him  by  an  angel. 

The  chief  representative  of  the  Ger- 
The  man  school  in  the   thirteenth  century 

German       was  H.  Meir  b.  Barucli  of  Rothenburg. 

School.        Like  Solomon  1>.  Adret,  questions  were 

addressed  to  him  from  all  sides,  and 

his    replies   were    characterized    by   accuracy  and 

directness.     A  large  number  of  his  responsa  have 


been  preserved,  the  oldest  collection  being  the 
"She'elot  uTeshubot"  (Cremona,  1557)  with  315 
responsa,  while  another  corpus,  which  contained 
1,022  responsa,  appeared  under  the  same  title  at 
Prague  in  1008.  A  collection  of  unedited  rcsponsa 
was  issued  at  Lemberg  in  18<)0,  .lud  in  1891  Moses 
Bloch  ijublished  at  Berlin  a  new  corpus  of  unedited 
responsa  of  Me'ir  of  Rothenburg  under  the  title 
"Sefer  Sha'are  Teshubot  Maharani."  The  s[)e<-ial 
interest  of  Meir's  responsa  is  the  picture  which  lliey 
give  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  German  .Jews 
of  his  time,  and  of  their  sullerings  from  the  caprice 
of  jtrinces  and  from  heavy  Uixation.  His  style  is 
the  stereotyjK'd  diction  of  the  responsum  of  the 
period,  each  one  being  introduced  by  a  greeting  in 
praise  of  the  (juestioner,  and  concluiling  with  a 
greeting  and  with  benedictions.  The  collections  of 
the  responsa  of  .Meirof  Rothenburg  contain  also  the 
rulings  of  other  older  anil  contemporary  rabbis  of 
the  Franco-G<'rman  school. 

The  principal  representatives  of  the  fourteenth 
century  were  Aslier  b.  .leliiel  and  Isaac  b.  Sheshet 
liarfat.  The  responsa  of  the  former,  which  are  re- 
markable for  their  clearness,  first  appeared  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1517  under  the  title  "She'elot  u-Tcshu- 
bot,"  while  an  enlarged  edition  was  published  at 
Venice  in  1607  and  again  at  Zolkiev  in  1803.  This 
collection  of  resjionsa  is  arranged  according  to  108 
sub.iects,  each  of  which  has  a  special  chapter,  called 
"kelal,"  while  at  the  head  of  every  rubric  stands  a 
resume  of  its  contents  and  a  numerical  list  of  the 
responsa  treating  of  each  subject.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  was  .scarcely  the  work  of  R.  Asher 
himself,  luit  was  made  probably  by  one  of  his  pupils, 
possibly  bj'  his  son  R.  .ludah,  who  made  certain  ad- 
ditions. From  the  responsa  of  R.  Asher  may  be 
gleaned  many  curious  customs  of  the  Spanish  com- 
numities.  To  a  question  a<ldressed  to  him  from 
Burgos,  Asher  responded  (No.  68,  10)  that  according 
to  Talmudic  law  no  arrests  could  be  made  for  debt, 
even  in  cases  w  here  the  debtor  had  plidged  his  own 
person,  although,  on  the  olher  hand,  he  noted  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  communities  in  Spain  to 
imprison  one  who  had  failed  to  pay  his  (juota  of  the 
royal  tax  until  he  should  discharge  his  debt. 

The  518  responsa  of  Isaac  b.  Sheshet  were  pub- 
lished at  Constantinople  in  1.546-47  as  "She'elot  u- 
Tcshuhot."  while  a  new  corpus  has  recently  been 
prepared  by  David  FrenkI  at  Munkacs  under  the  ti- 
tle "She'elot  u-Teshubot  ha-Ribash  ha-Hadashol." 
These  responsa  contjiin  many  interesting  disquisi- 
tions illustrative  of  the  conditions  of  the  times,  in- 
chuling  rulings  on  marriage  and  marital  relations  in 
the  case  of  .Tews  who  had  been  forcibly  baptized,  as 
well  as  other  decisions  relating  to  those  who  liad 
been  compelled  to  accept  Christianity  (<"..'/.,  Nos.  1, 
4.  6,  i'  12,  43).  Especially  interesting  are  the  re- 
sponsa ■which  describe  the  prevailing  customs  and 
regulations  of  the  comnuinities  of  the  period,  as  in 
No.  158,  which  contains  a  noteworthy  account  of  the 
\isages  observed  in  many  places  with  regard  to  the 
seven  daysof  niouriungafterthedeath  of  akiusman. 

The  fifth  perio<I,  or  the  third  rabbinic  epoch,  ex- 
tends from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  includes  responsa  of  Italian,  Turkish,  German, 
and  Polish  rabbis.     These  rulings  are  totJillv  differ- 
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cut  from  (hose  of  llic  previous  periods  in  tlie  nature 
of  the  prolileins  presented,  in   the  method  of  treat- 
ment, and  ill   tlie  arrangement  of  suh- 
Third         jeot- matter       In    former    times    the 

Rabbinic     questions  had  1 n  devoted  to  many 

Epoch.  (lepartmeiits  of  knowledge,  botli  sa- 
cred and  iirofane,  being  concerned 
Willi  hahikic  and  exegetie  themes  as  well  as  with 
ethical  and  philosophical  problems,  so  that  there  was 
scarce!}'  a  subject  of  human  a<tivily  or  thought  on 
which  the  responsfi  might  not  expatiate.  In  this 
fifth  iieriod.  on  the  oilier  hand,  the  responsa  were 
restricted  almost  entirely  to  legal  regulations,  and 
since  the  pronouncement  of  judgment  was  regarded 
as  a  rc'ligious  duty,  and  since  in  most  countries 
the  .Jews  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  a  non-Jew- 
ish court,  legal  questions  formed  a  large  part  of 
the  responsa.  While  the  decisions  of  the  earlier 
epot^hs  had  been  so  clear  and  lucid  that  the  reader, 
if  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject,  i:ould  easily 
follow  them  and  readily  gain  an  accurate  survey  of 
the  course  of  the  argument  and  its  result,  the  re- 
sponsa of  this  period  had  changed  completely,  for 
tlu:  pilpulistic  methods  which  had  been  in  vogue 
since  the  middle  of  the  liflecntli  century  in  the  study 
of  the  Talmud  and  the  halakic  works  forced  their 
way  into  responsal  literature  as  well.  The  responsa 
are  remarkable  for  the  hairsplitting  dialectics  which 
characterizes  them  and  often  robs  them  of  lucidity, 
and  awakens  in  the  reader  suspicion  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  decisimis.  In  originality,  more- 
over, the  responsa  of  this  period  were  inferior  to 
their  predecessors,  for  the  most  characteristic  ones 
were  evoked  by  the  per-secutions  and  the  wretched 
political  status  which  resulted  in  bringing  so  much 
misery  upon  the  Jews. 

These  evils,  however,  were  not  entirely  new.  for 
<!Ven  in  the  previous  periods  the  same  circumstances 
and  distressing  conditions  had  existed  in  greater  or 
less  degree  —  conversion  to  Mohammedanism  or 
Christianity,  the  distribution  of  the  heavy  burdens 
lai<l  on  the  Jews  by  princes,  the  extortion  of  large 
sums  of  money  to  avert  threatening  dangers,  aii<l  the 
feeling  of  uncertainty  produced  bj-  expulsions  from 
home — all  these  had  exisleil  in  times  long  past,  so  that 
the  ancient  responsa  contained  decisions  for  the  most 
varied  circumstances.  With  little  dilticulty  an  ana- 
logue might  be  found,  and  the  deterniination  of  a 
point  of  contact  with  the  older  responsa  was  no  hard 
task.  On  the  other  hand,  the  responsaof  this  period 
are  noteworthy  for  their  erudition.  Sinec>  the  re- 
spondents now  belonged  to  the  "aharonim  "  and  no 
longer  enjoyed  the  inde])endeiice  of  the  "rishonim," 
they  sought  to  base  their  rulings  and  decisions  on 
the  older  authorities.  The  Held  had  already  been 
thoroughly  worked,  and  the  respondent  was  conse- 
qncnlly  obliged  to  have  studied  it  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  to  have  made  a  careful  search  for  the  qtiestion 
propotinded  to  him  or  one  analogous  to  it,  while,  in 
case  one  was  found,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
search  through  the  entire  Talmudic  and  rabbinical 
literature  to  see  whether  his  ruling  was  unimpeach- 
able in  the  eyes  of  the  older  scholars.  The  lack  of 
originality  in  the  responsa  of  this  period,  therefore, 
finds  its  compensation  in  depth  of  learning  and  ac- 
curacy of  reproduction.     In  external  arrangement. 


moreover,  the  decisions  of  this  epoch  are  superior  to 
their  predecessors.  In  the  older  rulings  systematic 
sequence  was  almost  entirely  lacking,  but  the  re- 
sponsa of  the  new  period  had  as  models  the  "  Arba' 
Turim  "  of  Jacob  b.  Ashi'r  and,  after  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  "Shull.ian  'Anik  "  of  Joseph  Caro,  so 
that  many  of  the  responsa  weri'  arranged  according 
to  these  two  works,  while  among  the  later  scholars 
this  practise  becami'  the  rule. 

This  i)eriod  is  likewise  the  richest  in  nwponsul 
literature,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  collections  made  within  it,  so  that  it  must 
suffice  to  mention  the  chief  representatives  of  each 
centur_v  and  country.  The  most  important  German 
respondents  of  the  fifteenlli  century  were  Israel  Is- 

serlein  and  Israel   Hruna.     The  colle<- 

Israel         tion  of  the  responsa  of  the  former  is 

Isserlein.     entitled    "Terumat    lia-I)(slien,"   and 

comprises  !i.')4  decisions,  which  are  im- 
portant as  describing  many  characteristic  features  of 
the  time.  Several  of  them  (Nos.  841-046)  discuss 
the  apportionment  of  the  taxes  and  the  assessments, 
while  others  are  concerned  with  the  attitude  to  be 
observed  toward  a  repentant  apostate  (No.  198), 
Particularly  interesting  is  the  responsum  (No.  197) 
devoted  to  the  problem  whether  Jews  might  so  dis- 
guise themselves  as  to  escape  recognition  in  coun- 
tries where  tlioy  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  residt.. 
The  responsa  of  Israel  Bruna,  entitled  "Slie'elCTt 
u-Teshubot"  (Stettin,  1860),  likewise  contain  many 
interesting  allu.sions  to  contemporary  conditions,  as 
in  the  case  of  No.  71,  which  discusses  the  problem 
whether  the  Jews  might  attend  races.  In  Italy  the 
chief  representatives  of  the  lifteenth  century  were 
Joseph  Colon  and  Judah  Miuz.  Especially  impor- 
tant in  the  ri'sponsal  literature  of  this  century 
were  the  Turkish  rabbis,  among  whom  the  chief 
were  Jacob  Berab,  Levi  li.  Ilabib,  Elijah  .Mi/.rahi, 
and  Mo.ses  Alashkar.  The  most  interesting  of  the 
responsaof  Levi  b.  Ilabib  (printed at  Venice  in  \^60) 
are  Nos.  8  (p.  Mia),  treating  of  the  belief  in  the  traii.s- 
migratiou  of  souls  ("'gilgul  "),  and  144  (pp.34!)  it 
sei/.),  on  the  chronological  iletermination  of  the  Sab- 
batical year  and  the  year  of  jubilee.  Among  the 
responsa  of  Elijah  Mizrahi  special  stress  may  he 
laid  on  the  decisions  (Nos.  13-1-").  53)  governing  the 
authorization  of  communal  institutions  and  ordi- 
nances, as  well  as  those  determining  the  validity  of 
llie  regulations  of  llii'  congregation,  while  those  re- 
sponsa are  also  imporlant  which  define  the  attitude 
of  the  Uabbinite  Jews  toward  the  Karaites  (Nos.  .'iT- 
.58).  The  most  noteworthy  responsa  of  Jloses  Alash- 
kar (printeil  at  Sabbionetta  in  1.5.54)  are  those  which 
discuss  the  |iroblcm  whether  a  converted  Jew  may 
be  compelh'd  by  means  of  the  provincial  court  to 
give  his  Jewish  wife  a  bill  of  divorce  according  to 
Jewish  ])rocedure  (No.  75.  pp.  136b-137a),  and  the 
qucstionof  Ihecovering  of  the  head  and  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  hair  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman 
(No.  35,  pp.  94  ft  fei/.).  In  the  fifteenth  century 
but  one  Poli.sh  rabbi,  Shalom  Sliekna,  of  the  latter 
part  of  this  jieriod,  is  known  to  have  left  responsa, 
while  in  the  following  century,  on  the  other  hand, 
res]ionsal  literature  is  rciiresented  almost  exclusively 
by  the  Polish  and  theTurkish  rabbis, Germany  having 
practically  no  respondent  of  prominence  and   Italy 
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only  a  few.  The  chief  Polisli  representatives  of  the 
sixteentli  century  were  Moses  Isserles,  Solomon 
Luiia,  and  Meir  Lublin;  the  responsa  of  these 
scholars  tiirow  a  flood  of  light  on  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  of  tlie  period,  who  evidently  took  high 
rank  in  Poland  and  were  not  unfamiliar  with  mili- 
tary arts,  since  they  olTered  their  services  to  the  duke 
or  to  the  prince  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war  (comp. 
responsum.  No.  4;i  of  Meir  Lublin).  The  chief 
Turkish  respondents  of  this  period  were  Joseph  Caro, 
Jo.seph  ibii  Leb,  Samuel  of  Modena,  and  David  abi 
Zimra.  Of  the  responsa  of  the  last-named,  which  are 
contained  in  several  collections  and  which  are  char- 
acterized by  luciililj'  and  strict  logic,  one  (iv.  92) 
may  be  noted  as  especially  interesting  in  that  it  dis- 
cusses the  problem  whether  a  Jew  is  permitted  to 
abjure  his  religion  and  accept  Lslani  when  threatened 
with  death.  Abi  Zimni  considers  the  rjuestion  in 
detail,  and  determines  the  cases  in  which  a  Jew  may 
thus  save  his  life  and  the  contingencies  in  which  he 
should  rather  choDse  death.  The  only  important 
Italian  respondent  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  Mtm- 
.ihem  Azariah  da  Fano,  whose  responsa  were  edited 
at  Dyhernfurth  in  1788. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  rabbis  of  various  coun- 
tries prepared  responsa,  but  the  Polish  scholars  were 
in  the  great  majority.  The  chief  German  represent- 
ative of  responsal  literature  was  Jair  Hayyim  Bach- 
arach.  the  author  of  a  collection  of  responsa  entitled 
■■  Hawwot  Ya'ir."  Among  the  Italian  respondents  the 
most  important  was  Samuel  Aboab,  whose  decisions 
appeared  at  Venice  in  1703  under  the  title  "Debar 
Shemu'el,"  while  of  the  Turkish  authorities  the  most 
prominent  were  Jo.seph  b.  .Moses  diTrani  (MallaKlT) 
and  Jacob  Alfandari,  whose  respons;i,  entitled  "Muz- 
zal  me-Esh,"  were  published  at  Constantinople  in 
1718.  The  principal  Polish  rabbis  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  who  wrote  responsa  were  Aaron 
Samuel  Kaidanover  and  Menahem  Mendel  Kroch- 
mal.  The  decisions  of  the  former,  which  were  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort-on-lhe-Main  in  1683  under  the 
title  "Emunat  Shemu'el,"  afford  a  glimpse  of  the 
wretched  plight  of  the  German  Jews  of  the  time, 
and  tell  of  the  oppression  and  persecution  which 
were  their  lot.  The  responsa  of  Menahem  Mendel 
Krochmal  appeared  |)ostluunously  ;  they  were  edited 
hy  his  .son  underthe  title  "Zemah  Zedck  "(Amster- 
dam, 1775).  The  most  noteworthy  of  his  rulings  is 
one  (No.  2)  in  which  he  decided  in  favor  of  universal 
suffrage  in  the  community,  making  no  distinction 
between  rich  aiui  poor,  taxed  and  untaxed,  learned 
and  ignorant,  but  giving  all  an  eijual  share  in  the 
choice  of  the  rabbi,  the  dayyan.  and  the  president. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  in  like  manner,  thir 
rabbis  of  various  countries  contributed  to  responsal 
literature,  but  the  most  important  were  still  the 
Polish  scholars.  The  chief  representative  of  Ger- 
many was  Jaeol)  Emden,  whose  re- 
The   Polish  sponsji   form    the    collection   entitled 

School.  ■'  She'elot  Yaabez  "  (2  parts,  Lemberg, 
1884).  the  most  inten'Sting  being  one 
(i.,No.  46)  which  discusses  the  problem  whether  a 
Roman  oran  lUilian  convert  to  Judaism  might  marry 
a  Jewess,  since  the  Homans  were  regarded  as  Edom- 
ites,  and  Edomitic  proselytes  were  forbidden  by 
Deut.  xxiii.  8-9  to  form  family  ties  willi  the  Jews 


before  the  third  generation  of  the  former.  The  prin- 
cipal Italian  respondent  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  Samson  Morpurgo,  wlio.se  posthumous  ilecisions 
were  edited  by  his  son  Moses  Hayyim  Shabbethai 
under  the  title  "Shemesh  Zedakah  "  (Venice,  1743). 
The  most  important  Turkish  rabbi  in  this  field  was 
Jonah  Nabon,  whose  responsa  were  published  at 
Constantinople  in  1748,  as  the  "Nehpah  ba-Ke.sef." 
Among  the  Polish  scholais  who  prepared  responsii 
may  be  mentioned  MeYr  Eisenstadt  and  Ezekiel  Lan- 
dau. Particularly  interesting  in  the  collection  of 
the  former,  which  is  entitled  "Panim  Me'irot,"  is 
one  (ii..  No.  1,52)  in  which  he  stigmatizes  as  pre- 
sumptuous arrogance  the  practise  of  ostentatiously 
wearing  while  garments  in  the  fashion  of  the  cab- 
alists,  while  the  general  custom  was  to  wear  black 
clothing.  The  collection  of  responsa  by  Ezekiel 
Landau,  known  as  "  Noda'  bi-Yehudah,"  was  highly 
esteemed  by  rabbis  and  Talmudic  scholars,  being 
distinguished  both  for  its  strictly  logical  discussion 
and  for  its  independence  with  regard  to  the  rulings 
of  later  authorities  as  contrasted  with  its  adherence 
to  the  writings  of  earlier  scholars  ("kadmonini  "). 

In  their  formulas  of  introduction  and  conclusion 
the  responsa  of  this  period  show  little  deviation  from 
those  of  previous  centuries.  They  generally  begin 
with  an  apostrophe  which  eulogizes  the  fame  and 
the  .glory  of  the  questioner,  this  portion  being  fr<- 
(|uently  written  in  verse,  and  the  responsum  often 
concludes  with  the  phrase,  "what  my  scanty  wis- 
dom hath  given  me  I  have  written  thee,"  or,  •'what 
hath  .seemed  right  according  to  my  scanty  wi.sdom. 
I  have  written  thee,"  the  decision  then  ending  with 
a  greeting.  In  some  responsa  the  date  is  written  at 
the  beginning  and  in  others  at  the  close. 

The  sixth  iicriod,  or  the  fourth  rabbinic  epoch, 
comprises  the  responsa  issued  in  various  countries 
from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
present.  As  regards  the  "teshubot,"  or  responsa 
proper,  this  period  is  identical  with  the  preceding, 
both  in  external  form  and  in  the  method  of  discussion, 
but  the  great  factor  which  differenli- 

Fourth       ates  this  century  from  those  before  it 
Kabbinic     lies  in  the  (juestions  which  evoked  the 

Epoch.  responsa.  In  foregoing  centuries  the 
decisions,  in  so  far  as  they  were  in- 
tended to  be  practical,  weie  ba.sed  (ui  que.stions 
taken  from  real  life.  The  responssi  of  the  nin<- 
teenth  century,  however,  and  especially  tho.se  of 
the  latter  half  of  it,  were  evoked  for  the  most  part 
by  problems  which  were  merely  hypothetical.  Im- 
pelled by  a  desire  for  notoriety,  the  questioner 
evolved  a  problem  which  could  occur  seldom  or 
never  in  real  life,  and  which  consecjuently  founil 
no  solution  in  the  older  responsa  or  codes,  so  that  a 
(piestiou  was  asked  which  was  apparently  new  and 
thitherto  undecided.  Yet  in  this  period  as  in  the 
others  many  rcspon.sa  deal  with  problems  taken  troni 
actual  experience.  This  is  esjiecially  true  of  deci- 
sions evoked  by  many  great  inventions  which  have 
wrought  swi'cping  changes  in  the  relations  of  life  in 
general,  or  by  changes  in  the  <-on(litions  of  the  Jews 
in  different  countries,  or  by  movements  within  Ju- 
daism itself;  e.g..  those  of  Heformed  an<l  national 
Judaism  and  Zionism.  Only  a  few  examples  can  be 
cited  here.  In  a  responsum  ("  Hatam  Sofer.  Orah  Hay- 
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vim."  No.  28)  Moses  SulVr  ilisc-iisscd  the  problem 
whellier  tlic  "biiimli  "  (Hlmemar)  might  be  i-einoved 
from  tlic  center  and  jdaeed  near  tlie  Aik,  as  is  now 
the  case  in  all  Ueforin  and  even  in  many  Ortliodo.x 
synagognes,  but  which  was  then  inleriliet^-d  us  an 
innovation.  In  another  responsum  (/'/.  "Yoreh 
De'ah."  No.  128)  he  debated  whethera  Jewish  senlji- 
tor  was  permitted  by  his  religion  to  carve  human 
figures.  The  movements  for  the  reform  of  Judaism 
evoked  many  resjionsa  in  reply  to  (piestions  con- 
cerning the  location  of  the  bin)ah.  organ  accompani- 
ments, the  covering  of  the  lieail  in  the  synagogue, 
the  seating  of  men  and  women  together,  and  prayers 
in  the  vernacular.  Among  the  collections  of  such 
responsa  written  in  o|)position  to  Heform  may  be 
mentioned  the  "  Eleli  Dibre  ha-Berit  "  (Amsterdam, 
1819),  by  Moses  Sofer,  Akiba  Eger,  and  others,  pro- 
testing against  prayers  in  the  vernacular  and  against 
tlic  use  of  the  organ  on  the  habbath  ;  the  "Zeror  ha- 
Hayyim  "  of  Abraham  b.  Aryeh  I,(ib.  rabbi  at  Em- 
den  (//;.  1820);  the  "Torat  ha-Kcna'ot "  (/'-.  1845),  a 
collection  of  letters  and  responsa  controverting  the 
resolutions  of  the  rabbinical  conference  at  Bruns- 
wick; and  the'"Meholat  ha-Mahanayim."  by  Israel 
David  Margolies-Schlesinger-JaHe  (I'rcsburg,  1859). 

In  a  responsnm  .Tose])h  tSaul  Xalhanson  discussed 
the  juoblem  of  the  transfer  of  a  corpse  from  one 
place  of  burial  to  another  ("Sho'el  u-JIeshib,"  i.,  No. 
231).  In  another  res)ionsum  (ih.  iii.,  No.  373)  he  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative  to  a  (piestion  .sent  him  from 
New  York  asking  whether  a  Protestant  church 
might  be  changed  into  a  synagogue.  Isaac  Schmel- 
kes  pas.sed  judgment  ("  Bet-Yi/hak,"  i.,  Przemysl, 
1901,  No.  29)  on  the  (pieslion  of  civil  marriage, 
which  is  permitted  by  the  laws  of  Hungary  between 
Jews  and  non-Jews,  and  he  debateil  also  (ih.  ii., 
Pr/emy.sl,  1895,  No.  31 )  whether  electric  lights  may 
be  used  for  Hanukkali,  and  {ih.  No.  58)  whetlier  the 
telephone  (h-  the  phonograph  may  be  used  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  Jewish  colonization  of  Palestine  in 
recent  times  has  been  the  occasion  of  nuinj-  re- 
sponsa on  (piestions  connected  with  agriculture  and 
horticidturc  in  the  Holy  Land,  including  the  prob- 
lems of  the  ce.s.sation  of  all  labor  in  tlie  fields  during 
the  Sablialical  year  and  the  use  of  etrogs  from  the 
Jewish  colony  of  Palestine. 

In  addition  to  the  collections  of  responsa  already 
mentioned,  the  following  may  be  noted  as  the  most 
important  examples  of  res|)ousal  literature  in  tlie 
nineteentii  century:  the  "Hesed  le-Abraham  "  of 
Aliraham  Te'omim  (Lend)erg,  1898),  the  "  Ketab 
Sofer"  of  Abrn.ham  Samuel  Benjamin  Sofer  (Pres- 
burg,  1873-84),  and  the  "  Be'er  Yizhak  "  of  Isaac  El- 
Iianan  Spektor  (Konigsberg,  n.d.). 

BMii.iOfiRAPMY :  Responsal  literature  a^  it  whole  tiasas  yet  found 
no  literar.v  tiistorian  :  single  [leriods  have  tieen  discussed  wlnle 
otfiers  liave  f)een  entirely  nefrlected,  tlie  works  on  these  sepa- 
rate epochs  Includinff :  Joel  MiJlIer,  Itriefc  nwl  lit^iMHiseu 
aux  ilir  VnroiunKii.'H'lif'n  Jtliiiachfu  Jjttintlnr.  Berlin,  ISSii; 
Idem,  Einleitnud  in  die  lir.^pnnsrn  (hr  Itnlnili>iii.<vltcu  Hc- 
onen.  lb.  1891 :  Zachariiu*  Frankel.  Kntwuvt  *  iin:i-  Gisfltichte 
(Irr  Lilfratur  der  NachlitbDUiii.svIitii  lirsimvsnt,  Breslau, 
1Wk>.  The  responsa  by  European  and  American  rahbis  to 
problems  arising  in  America  are  summarized  by  .1.  D.  Eisen- 
stetn.  The  Lievt-lnprneut  o/  Jewitih  Ca.-^iiistic  Literature  in 
Americtt^  Baltimore,  11K1.5. 
w.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

SHEEP.  —  Biblical  Data:  The  most  usual 
terms  fur  the  sheep  are  "seh  "  and  "kebcs"  ("ke.seb"): 


"kar"(Deut.  xx.xii.  14;  Isa.  Iviii.  7)  denotes  tlie 
young  lamb  in  laisture;  "  teleli  "  (Isa.  xl.  llf(«/.), 
the  suckling  lamb;  "ayil."thi!  ram;  "rahel,"tlie 
ewe.  In  thi-  .\ramaic  portions  of  tin' Old  Testament 
the  term  "emer"  occurs  (E/.ia  vii.  17),  which  term 
is  found  also  in  the  cognate  languages.  The  word 
•■  /.on  "  is  used  collectively  for  small  cattle,  inclnding 
sheep  and  goats. 

The  important  jilace  held  by  the  sheep  in  the  hus- 
bandry of  Palesline  is  shown  by  tlu^  hundreds  of 
Biblical  references  to  it.  It  is  the  first  animal  dislin- 
guished  by  name  (Gen.  iv.  4).     In  patriaiilial  times 

sheep   formed   the  chief   part  of  the 

Uses  of  the  flocks  and    herds  and   the    principal 

Sheep.        source  of  wealth  (comp.  Gen.  xii.  16, 

xxiv.  35 et/il.;  Ex.  ii.  Hi).  Theexist- 
enceof  large  numbers  of  sheej)  is  referred  to  through- 
out the  Biblical  narrative  (comp.  Num.  xxxi.  32; 
Josh.  vi.  21 ;  I  Sam.  xiv.  32,  .xv.  3,  xxvii.  9;  Job  i.  3; 

I  Chron.  v.  21).     Even  kings  did  not  disdain  to  be 
breeders  of  sheep  (II  Kings  iii.  4;  I  Chron.  xxvii.  31  ; 

II  Chron.  xxvi.  10,  xxxii.  29;  comp.  Eccl.  ii.  7). 
The  uses  of  the  sheep  were  manifold.     Its  Hesh. 

especially   that  of   lambs,  was  a  favorite   dish  (I 
Sam.  XXV.  18;   I  Kiiiirs  iv.  23;  Lsa.  xxii    \'-) .  .\mo3 


Palestinian  Sheep,  with  t'ari  siip|i<itiin^^  Tail. 

vi.  4);  the  ewi''s  milk  also  was  consumed  (Deut. 
xxxii.  14).  The  sliofar  was  made  of  the  horn  of  the 
ram  (Josh.  vi.  4),  which  was  used  also  as  a  recepta- 
cle for  oil,  etc.  (I  Sam.  xvi.  1).  The  skin  served  as 
covering  for  tents  (Ex.  xxvi.  14),  and  probably  as 
clothing  (Hell.  xi.  37).  But  it  was  chiefly  for  its 
wool  that  the  sheep  was  valued  (Deut.  xviii.  4; 
Prov.  xxvii.  23,26;  xxxi.  13;  Job  xxxi.  19).  and 
sheep-shearing  was  the  occasion  of  a  festival  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  12;  I  Sam.  xxv.  2;  II  Sam.  xiii.  23).  The 
while  wool  of  Damascus  is  especially  mentioned 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  18). 

The  sheep  was  preemiiientl}-  the  animal  ffir  sacri- 
fice (Gen.  iv.  4;  Lev.  i.  \0  it  passiiii ;  I  Kings  viii. 
5;  II  Chron.  XV.  11).  The  morning  and  evening  of- 
fering in  the  Sanctuary  consisted  of  a  yearling  lamb 
(Ex.  xxix.  38;  Num.  xxviii.  1). 

The  plain  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  Amnion,  Moab, 
Gilead,  Baslian,  Carmel,  and  Sharon  were  particu- 
larly devoted  to  sheep  pasture  (Num.  xxxii.  4;  Isa. 
Ixv.  10;  Micah  vii.  14;  II  Kings  iii.  4).  Arabia  also 
was  rich  in  sheep  (Isa.  Ix.  7;  Ezek.  xxvii.  21;  II 
Chron.  xvii.  11). 
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Tiie  sliL'op  now  most  coinnioii 
broiid-tnili'd  variety,  cliiiracterized 
in  tlie  tail  ("alyiili  " ;  conip.  Ex. 
9  et  III.).  In  uortlicni  Palestine 
similar  to  tlie  merino  is  found 
abundant  east  of  tlie  Jordan. 

Floek  and  shepherd  are  r)ften 
ill  reference  to  the  people  and  tl 
.\xvii.  17;  I  Kings  x.\ii.  17;  E/.ek 
W;  Zeeh.  xi.  7;  Ps.  .\lix.  15,  cxi 
is  also  the  emblem  of  one  of  the 
(Dan.  viii.  3).  The  patience  am 
lamb  are  alluded  to  in  Isa.  liii. 
Ps.  xliv.  12,  23  (A.  V.  11,  22). 


in  Palestine  is  the 
bj'adejiosit  of  fat 
xxix.  22;  Lev.  iii. 
a  horned  variety 
Slieeji  are    still 

used  (igiirativcly 
leir  leaders  (Xum. 
.  xxxiv.  17.  xxxix. 
X.  176).     The  ram 

great  monarchies 
1  meekness  of  the 
7,  Jer.   xi.  lil.  and 


a  field  "  (Hul.  84a,  b).  The  most  valuable  part  of 
the  sheep  is  its  wool,  and  great  pains  were  taken 
in  the  care  of  it  (Shab.  6b;  Hul.  137a).  Sheep  bear- 
ing fine  wool  were  protected  by  covers  to  keep  the 
wool  clean  (Shab.  54a).  Shorn  sheep  wore  on  the 
forehead  a  sponge  or  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth  satu- 
rated in  oil  asa  protection  against  cold  ((*.).  Of  the 
ram.  the  horns  were  made  into  wind-instruments,  the 
Iiollo w  thigh-bones  into  flutes,  the  large  intestine  into 
lute-strings,  and  the  small  intestine  into  harp-strings ; 
while  from  its  wool  were  made  the  pomegranates  in 
the  garment  of  the  high  priest,  against  which  the 
striking  of  small  golden  bells  produced  a  tinkling 
sound  (comp.  Ex.  xxviii.  33-35).     Hence  the  adage: 


^.\l.^^lI^l.v^ 

(From  s  photo^ftph  by  the 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  A  number  of  ad- 
ditional iciMisl'iir  lluslicip  ale  used  in  the  Talmud; 
^.J^.-NID-NlKer.  28b(^fi'.),  K^iar  (  H-  H.  26a).  In  the 
first  monlh  of  the  second  year  the  sheep  is  called 
V.j>Z-  TPU.  NoyiDIS  (Piiiahi.  3».  The  ramiscalleil 
also  whm  i>t,"  13T  ("the  male  of  the  ewes";  Yeb. 
121b),  and  in  the  iilural  nan  (  Hul.  39b) ;  while  to  the 
great  ram  the  term  Nm3  is  applied  (Shab.  18b). 
OmnV  (properly.  "  lie-goals  ")  oceiiis  soiiieliines  for 
sheep  in  general  (Hul.  H4a).  The  wild  ram  is  lan  7'N 
("ram  of  the  field  ":  Hul.  80a).  Sheep  carrying  their 
heavy  tails  on  little  wacons  are  mentioned  (Shab. 
541))." 

The  high  estimation  in  which  sheep  are  held  in 
the  Talmud  is  illustrated  by  the  advice:  "Sell  tliy 
field  to  buy  sheep,  but  do  not  sell  thy  sheep  to  buy 


KKP   A.ND   SHKPHKKll. 
Ani«rli:aQ  co)ony  at  Jvrus*leni.> 

"The  ram  alive  produces  only  one  sound  ;  dead,  seven 
sounds"  (Kin.  2.'5a).  •  The  sheep  conceives,  as  a  rule, 
when  it  is  two  years  old,  and  its  period  of  gestation 
is  five  months.  It  copulates  with  the  goat  (Bek. 
19b).  In  parturition  the  young  comes  forth  with  the 
lips  first,  not  with  the  ears,  as  does  the  goat  (Bek. 
85a).  Toaiil  the  sheep  in  parturition  pieeesof  doth 
dipped  in  oil  and  warmed  weie  bound  on  its  fore 
head  and  belly  (Shab.  541i).  To  fatten  fenialesheep 
their  udders  were  bound  up  so  as  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  milk  (Shab.  54a).  The  best  sheep  were 
those  of  Hebron  (Solali  34b). 

BlBi-iociRADiv  :  Tristram.  Xfif.  /^V(.p.  133:  Lewjrsohn. Z*>o/<i- 
iiif  (lett  Tnhimdii.  p.  118. 

I..  I..  11.  I.  M.  C. 

SHEEPFOLD.     See  Shepherd. 
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SHEFAR'AM  (DVIBt;';  <iilU<i  by  Uio  Arabic 
gi'i)gia|ili(  rs  Shefa'ram;  modern  name,  Shefa 
'Amr):  Tlncc  in  I'alcstinc,  tlnrt-liours  distant  from 
Haifa,  governed  by  a  inudir.  In  tlic  wcond  century 
it  served  as  a  refuge  for  tlie  tianhedrin  (see  Usiia). 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  early  liistory  of  its  Jewisli 
eomniunity,  which  was  probably  dispersed  by  the 
many  c<)n(iuerors  that  from  time  to  lime  invaded 
Palestine.  Sliefar'am  is  not  mentioned  by  any  trav- 
eler, eilliei'  .Jewish  <pr  Gentile,  since  it  is  not  on  the 
highway  In  Haifa,  imr  on  tliat  from  Acre  to  Tiberias 
or  Safi'd. 

About  1741  or  1742  a  large  number  of  Palestinian 
Jews  .settled  at  Sliefar'am,  encouraged  by  Kabhi 
Hayyim  Abulatiaof  Smyrna,  who  established  a  com- 
munity at  Tiberias  also.  The  Jews  of  Sliefar'am 
were  at  first  employed  in  agriculture,  liutas  the  gov- 
ernment o))i)ressed  them  with  ta.xes,  Ihey  left  their 
farms  and  engageil  in  commerce.  The  local  author- 
ities gave  the  lands  tcj  the  Druses,  but  when  these 
refused  to  jjay  the  taxes  the  lands  were  taken  awu}' 
from  them  and  restored  to  the  Jews.  The  latter, 
though  engaged  in  business  also,  cidtivate  some 
acres  of  land  and  raise  olives. 

In  a  total  population  of  1.:J4.'5  inhabitants  there 
were  in  Sliefar'am  in  1901  seven  Jewish  families  ag- 
gregating forly-live  individuals.  Amoug  them  are 
three  hitlicrdashers  and  dealers  in  dry-goods,  one 
greengrocer,  one  oculist,  one  druggist,  and  an  otli- 
cial  wiio  combines  the  functions  of  ha/.zan,  shohet. 
moliel,  and  teacher.  Sliefar'am  possesses  a  school 
suljsidized  by  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uiiiver.selle,  a 
small  sj'nagogue,  a  bath  for  women  ("  iiiikweh  "), 
and  an  abandoned  synagogue,  .several  centuries  old, 
which  contains  ancient  .scrolls  of  the  Law. 

RiBi.ioc.RAPHY  :  A.  M.  Lunrz.  LiKifi  Krez  ri.rnW.  Jerusalem, 
1899. 


M.  Fk. 


SHEFELAH.     See  P.\i,kstine. 


SHEFTALL  (SHEFTAIL) :  American  family, 
well  known  in  Georgia,  members  of  which  are  at 
present  living  in  Savannah, 

Benjamin  Sheftall :  American  merchant;  born 
in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  died  at  Savannah.  He  was  one  of  forty  immi- 
grants who  arrived  at  Savannah  in  July.  1738.  He 
left  two  .sons,  Levi  and  Mordedai.  Henjaniin  com- 
menced the  well-known  "Sheftall  niauuscript," 
completed  by  his  son  Mordecai,  in  which  the  immi- 
gration of  the  Jews  to  Georgia  in  1783  is  described. 
He  was  known  for  his  antislavtry  views,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  I'nion  Society  of  Savan- 
nah. His  eldest  son,  Levi,  was  a  merchant  in  Sa- 
vannah, and  held,  like  his  father,  a  leading  place  in 
the  alTairs  of  the  Jewish  congregation. 

A.  F.  T.  H. 

Mordecai  Sheftall :  American  soldier,  and  pa- 
triot in  the  Hevolulionary  war;  born  at  Savannah, 
Ga..  173.');  died  there  1797.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
white  children  born  in  the  colony,  being  a  son  of 
Benjamin  Sheftall.  who  arrived  in  Savannah  shortly 
after  Oglethorpe,  and  whoso  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  first  deed  of  Georgia.  Mordecai  received  a 
fair  education,  and,  on  aitainins;  manhood,  became  a 


prominent  merchant.  Long  before  the  Rinolutinn  he 
was  a  member  of  the  well-known  Union  Society. 
For  several  years  I  he  only  Jewish  place  of  wor- 
ship in  Savannah  was  a  room  fitted  up  by  him  in 
his  own  house,  where  services  were  held  until  about 
1774.  In  1773  he  deeded  a  piece  of  land  to  his 
coreligionists  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  syna- 
gogue; but  the  project  was  abandoned  owing  to 
the  excitement  preceding  the  troubles  with  Great 
Britain. 

From  the  very  outbreak  of  the  Kevolutioii  Shel- 
tall  was  prominently  idenlilied  with  i\w  American 
cause.  He  became  chairman  of  "the  Parochial 
Commiltee."  organized  to  regulate  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Savannah,  and  coiupo.sed  of  patriots  opposed 
to  the  royal  government.  As  ehairniaii  of  this  n'bel 
committee  he  was  sub.sequently  denounced  and  per- 
secuted by  the  British.  In  1777  Sheftall  was  ap- 
pointed commissary-general  to  the  troops  of  Georgia 
and  to  the  Continental  troojis  also ;  in  October  of  the 
following  year  he  became  "  Deputy  Commissary  of 
Issues  in  South  (Carolina  and  (5eorgia  " ;  and  he  fig- 
ured as  a  stall-ofiicer  in  the  Continental  lini^  of  the 
Georgia  brigade  during  the  war.  When  the  Briti.sh 
attacked  .Savannah  in  1778,  Sheftall  not  only  took 
an  active  part  in  its  defense,  but  he  also  advanced 
considerabli'  sums  of  money  for  the  American  cause. 
After  the  city  had  been  taken  he  wns  captured,  but 
he  resisted  all  inducements  to  give  up  the  causi?  of 
liberty  ;  as  a  result  he  sulTered  .severely  from  perse- 
cution on  the  part  of  the  British,  and  was  placed  on 
board  a  prison-ship.  It  was  probably  during  this 
captivity,  part  of  which  was  spiMit  in  the  West 
Indies,  Ihat  he  wrote  the  details  of  his  impri.sonmi^iit 
ilia  journal,  which  seemstohave  been  sub.seqiieiitly 
published  under  the  title  "Capture  of  Mordecai 
Sheftall.  Deputy  Commissary-General  of  Issues," 
etc.  Kxcerpts  from  this  work  are  given  in  White's 
"Historical  (Jollections  of  Georgia," 
Iisprison-  in  which  Slieftall's  captivity  is  grapli- 
ment.  ically  described.  The  British  appear 
to  have  spoken  of  Sheftall  as  "a  very 
great  rebel."  Georgia  hislorians  point  with  jiride 
to  his  successful  effcirts  <luriiig  this  dark  period  ia 
preserving  the'  I'liioii  Society,  which  is  still  one  of 
Savannah's  represenlaiive  organization.s.  With  the 
aid  of  tlirei^  fellow  prisoners  who  wen^  among  the 
leading  patriots  of  the  colony,  the  meetings  of  the 
society  were  regularly  held  and  its  aniiivei'saries 
celebrated,  Shefuill  being  clio.sen  president.  When, 
in  1H2.5,  Lafayette  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  Pu- 
laski monument  at  Savaniiiih,  there  was  deposited 
therein,  among  other  precious  relics,  "a  piece  of 
the  oak-tree  from  Sunbury,  Liberty  county,  Georgia, 
under  which  in  177!)the  eliarterof  the  Union  Society 
was  preserved;  and  Mr.  Mordecai  Sheftall,  then  a 
prisoner  of  war,  was  elecled  jircsident." 

In  178(1  Sheftall  figured  as  a  witness  at  the  court 
martial  of  -Major-Geneial  Howe,  who,  in  tln^  cour.S(> 
of  his  successful  defense.  remarke<l:  "  Jlr.  Sheftall 
is  an  honest  man,  and  from  the  testimony  of  such  I 
know  that  I  have  imlliing  to  fear."  Sheftall'sname 
appears  near  the  head  of  the  list  in  the  "  Disijiialify- 
ing  Act"  i)assed  by  the  British  in  1780.  in  which  it 
is  associated  with  those  of  the  foremost  patriots  of 
Georgia,  he  being  described  as  "Chairman  of  Rebel 
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Parocliial  Comiiiiltee."  In  1782  lie  appears  at  Pliil- 
adclpliia,  wliicli  was  tlien  tlie  liaven  for  patriot  rcf 
iigees,  as  cue  of  tlie  founders  of  ilio  MicUvo  Israel 
congregation.  In  llie  following  year  lie,  in  com- 
mon with  other  ollieers,  received  a  grant  of  land  in 
what  was  called  "The  Georgia  Continental  Estah- 
lishment,"  in  token  of  his  services  dining  the  war. 
lie  subsequently  figures  as  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  Union  Society  (1786);  and  his  name  is  also 
closely  associated  with  the  early  history  of  free- 
masonry in  the  United  States. 

After  the  Revolution  Sheftall  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most reorganiz<TS  of  the  Savannah  congregation; 
and  he  was  largely  instruiiK'ntal  in  securing  the  first 
enclosed  Jewish  l)urialgroun(l  in  that  city.  The 
records  of  Congress  show  that  Sheftall  subsequently 
made  efforts  to  recover  some  of  the  money  he  had 
advanced  to  the  American  cause.  The  documents 
<'onnected  with  this  case  arc  quite  nmuerous;  but. 
though  the  claim  was  favorably  reported,  the  money 
has  not  been  paid  to  the  heirs. 

A.  L.  Hf. 

Moses  Sheftall :  Son  of  Mordecai  Sheftall ;  horn 
in  Savannah  Oel.  \'i.  17!)fi.  He  practised  as  a  phy- 
«ician  in  his  native  town  and  was  elected  twice  to 
the  state  legislature.  He  was  also  a  judge  of  the 
county  court. 

Sheftall  Sheftall:  Son  of  Mordecai  Sheftall; 
ca|>tured  by  the  Hritish  while  acting  as  deputy  com- 
missioner in  the  Uevolutionary  war  and  sent  as  pris- 
oner to  the  West  Indies. 

Bini.ioORAPnv :  Marlcens,  The  Hehrews  in  America,  pp.  4&- 
.50,  New  York.  1S8H ;  Daly.  The  SettUment  of  the  Jeua  in 
Niirlh  America,  pp. 67-76,  New  York.  1893:  I'rtM.  Am.Jexi.'. 
Hts(..Soc.l.8,24,  HBct.sef/.;  it. 47;  iii.  8S.  11.5;  iv.nfi-99;  lx.62: 
X.  (J!t-i)5  (whepf  it  Is  mentiooefi  that  ttie  diary  of  Benjamin 
Slieftjill  is  in  the  possession  of  Sally  Sheftall  of  Savannah): 
xll.  44,  47,  51,  56,  163  ;  Cyrus  Adler,  In  Menorah  Miinthlu, 
vll.  2.53-257. 

A.  P.  T.  H. 

SHEHITAH  :  The  ritual  slaughtering  of  ani- 
mals. While  the  iiractise  that  prevailed  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity  other  than  the  Hebrews,  of 
cutting  off  a  limb  from  a  living  animal  and  eating 
it,  is  condemned  in  several  passages  in  the  Bible  (see 
Cmnoi.TY  TO  Animals;  Diktary  Laws),  no  definite 
mode  of  slaughteris  prescribed.  In  connection  with 
the  preparation  of  an  animal  for  sacrifice  the  term 
"shahat"is  used  (Lev.  i.  5,  11;  iii.  2,  8,  13);  but 
this  denotes  merely  that  the  aniinal  is  to  be  killed, 
and  not  how  it  is  to  bo  slaughtered. 
Origin  Tra-  There  can  bo  but  little  doubt,  how- 

ditional.  ever,  that  in  slaughtering  the  sacrifi- 
cial animals  the  priests  followed  some 
uniform  mode  akin  to  that  which  was  later  adopted 
by  all  Isiael  and  which  is  known  as  "shehilah  "  (see 
Sific  toDeut.  .\ii.  31).  Speculating  on  the  etymology 
of  the  words  "shahat"  and  "zabah,"  the  Kabliis  en- 
deavored thereby  to  establish  on  a  Script uial  basis 
the  law  that  an  aniinal  should  be  slaughtei'ed  by 
cutting  the  throat  (Hnl.  37a).  The  current  opinion, 
however,  was  that  all  (he  laws  of  shehitah  were 
given  orally  to  Moses  by  God  (ib.  28a,  based  on  Petit, 
xii.  21).  One  opinion  is  to  the  effect  that  Moses  was 
conunanded  concerning  the  shehitah  of  mammals 
only,  and  not  concerning  that  of  birds,  the  latter, 
therefore,  being  merely  a  rabbinic  institution  (///. 
27b,  28a). 


The  laws  of  sheliitah  apply  only  to  mammals  and 
birds,  not  to  fishes  and  locusts  (il/.  27b,  based  on 
Num.  .\i,  22).  The  latter,  however,  should  not  be 
eaten  alive  (Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yorch  De'ali,  13,  1. 
Isserles'  gloss).  The  young  found  in  an  animal 
which  has  been  duly  slaughtered  may  be  eaten 
without  the  carrying  out  of  the  usual  form  of  shehi- 
tah, provided  it  did  not  "step  on  the  ground,"  i.e., 
if  it  is  used  for  food  soon  after  being  found  in  its 
mother's  womb  (Hul.  74a). 

The  slaughtering  of  animals  is  entrusted  only  to 
persons  ver.sed  in  the  Law  and  skilled  in  their  work. 
Shehitah  may  not  be  performed  by  the  following; 
a  deaf  mute,  idiot,  or  minor  {ih.  2a);  one  who  is 
intoxicated  (Yoreh  De'ah.  1,  8,  and  Isserles'  gloss); 
an  old  man  who.se  hands  tremble,  it 
ftualifica-    being  apprehended  that  he  may  press 

tions  of  the  knife  against  the  throat  of  the 
Shohatim.  animal  instead  of  gently  moving  it 
forw;ird  and  backward  (comp.  "  Ue'er 
Heteb"  and  "Pitl.ie  Teshubah,"  on  Yoieli  De'ah, 
1,  5);  a  non-Jew,  even  though  not  an  idolater  (Hul. 
K'a,  b) ;  ft  Jew  who  spitefully  transgresses  the  laws 
of  Judaism  ("mumar  le  liak'is";  Yoreh  Deah,  2,  5; 
see  IIekksv).  Some  authorities  considered  women 
incompetent  to  perform  shehitah  (Tos.  to  Hul. 
2a,  s.r.  "Hakol";  Yorch  De'ah,  1,  1,  Isserles" 
gloss),  an  opinion  that  came  to  be  generally  ac- 
cepted. 

At  the  present  time  the  custom  is  to  allow  no  one 
to  slaughter  unless  he  has  passed  a  rigid  examina- 
tion before  a  com]ieteut  authority  in  all  the  laws  of 
shehitah  and  of  Tkhi-;kau,  especially  tho.se  pertain- 
ing to  the  examination  of  the  lungs,  and  has  received 
a  written  certificate  ("kabbalah  ")  of  his  knowledge 
of  such  laws,  of  his  expertness  in  cx:imining  the 
knife,  and  of  his  skill  in  slaughtering.  Even  after 
he  has  received  such  a  certificate  and  has  been  per- 
mitted to  slaughter  animals,  the  shohef  is  enjoined 
to  review  the  laws  of  shehitah  occasionally  (at  least 
every  thirty  days),  so  that  he  may  remain  well 
versed  in  them  (ih.  1.  1,  Isserles'  gloss). 

The  length  of  the  knife  ("hallaf ")  with  which 
shehitah  is  performed  must  be  twice  the  width  of 
the  throat  of  the  animal  about  to  be  slaughtered,  the 
maximum  length  being  fourteen  lingerbreadths  (ih. 
8,  Isserles'  gloss).  The  knife  must  be 
The  Knife,  sharp,  smooth,  and  without  any  per- 
ceptible notch  ;  and  it  must  be  thor- 
oughly examined  before  the  slaughtering,  by  pass- 
ing first  the  finger  and  then  the  fingernail  over  its 
edge  and  both  sides  (Hul.  17b).  It  should  be  simi- 
larly examined  after  the  slaughtering;  and  if  a 
notch  in  it  should  then  be  found  the  animal  becomes 
ritually  unfit  for  food  {ib.  10a).  It  is  customary  for 
the  sholiet  to  occasionally  submit  his  knife  to  the 
nibbi  for  examination  (/Vj.  18a).  In  Yoreh  De'ah,  18, 
17,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  this  examination  is 
no  longer  necessary,  since  only  pious  and  learned 
men  are  now  appointed  as  shohatim.  The  custom, 
however,  still  prevails.  Before  slaughtering,  the 
following  blessing  is  pronounced:  "Blessed  art 
Thou  .  .  .  who  Siinctified  us  with  His  command- 
ments and  commanded  us  concerning  slaughtering." 
In  case  many  animals  are  to  be  slaughtered  at  the 
same  time  one  ble^.sing  is  sutlicient.    After  the  bless- 
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iug  has  bot'ii  prnuounccd  no  iviTlpvuiit  cimvi'isiiticiii 
is  pcrniittcd  (l.Iul.  8(ili;  Yorcli  Dc'ali.  19). 

The  act  iif  slauirliii'i'ini;  [jnipcr  consists  in  cuiting 

tliiou;;li  till-  windpipe  and  the  gullet  in  nianwnals, 

or  either  of  these  in  birds.     If  the  greater  part  of 

liolh  the.se  organs  is  cut  through  (or, 

The  in   birds,  the  greater   part  of  either). 

Process.      I  he     animal    is    considered     ritually 

slaughtered    (Hul.    27a).     The    veins 

along   liiith  sides  of   the   neck   of  a  bird   must  be 

picrccdat  the  time  of  slaughtering  (/''.  ;  Yoreh  De'ah, 

21.  y.JV      Tile   many  "letails   of   shehitidi   vere  suni- 


(3)  "HaUidah"  (digging).  The  knife  nuisl  be 
drawn  over  the  throat.  If  it  is  placed  between  the 
windpipe  and  the  gullet,  or  under  tlu^skin,  or  under 
a  cloth  hung  over  the  neck  of  the  animal,  so  that 
any  ]iart  of  the  knife  is  not  visible  while  slieliilah 
is  being  performed,  although  the  slaughtering  is 
otherwise  correctly  executed,  the  animal  is  unlit  for 
food(rt.  24,  7-11)." 

(4)  "Ilagramah"  (slipping).  The  limits  within 
wliich  the  knife  may  be  inserted  are  from  the  large 
ring  in  the  windpipe  to  the  top  of  the  upper  lobe 
of  the  huigs  when  inflate;l.  and  the  corresponding 


(iklllMi.N   JSWISn    SLirUHTKRINCi-VARll   UK  TllK    lO.VIU.V    Kl(illTKK.\TH    l.KM  I  KV. 
(From  Kirchuer,  "  Jiidl&chrs  Ci^reiuoDlel,"  n'.'6.J 


marized  by  the  K.ilibis  underthe  following  five  laws, 
winch  were  supjiiLsed  by  them  to  have  been  deliv- 
ered by  (}od  to  Moses  (Hid.  9b); 

(1)  "Shehiyah"  (delay).  There  should  beno<l<'lay 
or  interruption  while  the  slaughtering  is  being  jier- 
formed.  The  knife  shouhl  be  kept  in  continuous 
motion,  forward  and  backward,  until  the  organs  are 
cut  through.  Adelay  of  even  one  moment  makes  the 
animal  tmfit  for  food  ("  ncbelah  "  ;  Yoreh  De'ah,  23). 

(2)  "Derasah"  (i)ressing).  The  knife  must  be 
drawn  gently  across  the  throat,  without  any  undue 
exertion  on  the  iiart  of  the  shohet.  It  is  therefore 
forbidden  to  lay  one's  linger  on  the  blade  while 
slaughtering,  as  the  least  pressure  renders  the  ani- 
mal until  for  food  (ib.  34,  1-6). 


length  of  th<'  ]diaryn.\  {ilj.  20).  Slaughtering  by  llie 
insertiini  of  the  knife  in  any  part  above  or  below 
these  limits  is  called  "  hagramah,"  and  renders  the 
animal  imlit  for  food  {ilj.  24,  12-14). 

(."))  "  'Ikkur  "  (tearing).  If  either  the  windpipe  or 
the  gullet  is  torn  out  or  removed  from  its  regular 
position  during  the  slaughtering,  the  animal  becomes 
imtit  for  food.  If  this  has  happened  while  the  aiu- 
mal  was  yet  alive,  the  latter  is  not  regarded  as 
"nebelah,"and  its  eggs  or  milk  may  be  used  for  food  ; 
but  the  animal  itself  can  not  become  ritually  fit  for 
food  through  slaughtering  (ih.  24,  ir)-20). 

Soon  after  sheliitah  the  sholiet  must  examine  the 
throat  of  the  animal  and  ascertain  whether  the  wind- 
])ipe  and  the  gullet  are  cut  through  according  to  the 


German  Jewish  Slaughtering-Yard  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

(Fiou  Bodeoscbsli,  "KJrcliUchii  VerfusuDg,"  11-1&.> 
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ii'(iuiiements  of  the  Law  (Hiil.  !)ii ;  Yoreh  De'ali, 
23).  In  tlie  case  of  binls  ami  of  pcniiitlofl  wild 
beasts,  some  of  the  blood  shed  in  the  course  of 
shel.iitah  imist  be  covered  with  eartli  or  aches  (Lev. 
xvii.  i:i),  the  following  benediction  being  first  pro- 
nounced: "  Hlessed  art  Thou  .  .  .  who  sanctified  us 
with  His  commandments  and  commanded  us  to 
cover  blood  with  earth  ''  (I.Iul.  vi,  Yoreli  De'ah,  28). 
For  the  prohibition  against  slaughtering  an  animal 
and  its  yoiuig  on  tlie  same  day.  see  Cruelty  to 
Animals. 

BiiM.ionRAPHV  :  Miiiim)nlde.s,  Yad,  ShfhUah,  i.-iv.,xlv.;  ShuU 
Imn  •Arult,  Ycreh  De'ali.  I  U»;  HamburRer.  R.  U.  T.  li., 
».v.  ScMacMen;  Weichmun,  Dnx  Srhili-lilni,  Leipsic,  1899; 
Wiener, /)ic  Jlldischen  .s';)(iVj;c.st(jf,  pp.  244 -2.5."),  BreslRU, 
IH»9. 
W.  B.  .1.    H.    G. 


lished  under  the  auspices  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  the  author  also  of 
"  Velikoriis  v  Svoikh  Pyesnyakh,  Otiryadakh,  i  Pr. ," 
which  was  one  of  his  last  works. 


IluiLioCRiPMV:  Kfieilclmt.  .^UK-  20,  19(X),  Nii.  ;14,  p.  1140: 
riilir  Vremm.  Auk.  2B.  ISHio.  No.  S7i«),  p. :). 
n.  n.  J.  G.   1 
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SHEKALIM  :  Treatise  of  tlie  Mishimh.  the  To- 
.sefta.  and  the  .lerusalem  Talnuid,  dealing  with  the 
half-shekel  tax  which  was  imposed  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  Temple  service  (coinp.  Ex.  xxx.  12 
etseq.:  Neh.  x.  33);  also  with  the  other  institutions 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  In  most  of  the  Mish- 
nah  editions  the  treatise  is  the  fourth  in  the  order 
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MHMii|iii»*i  I  III  If  I  n  II  I  iwijimnnil.' 


SLAUllHTERING-KNIVES. 

(Ill  Ihe  poHKWiiou  lii  Miiurlie  Herrmann,  Nei 


SHEIN,  PAVEL  VASILYEVICH :  Russian 
ethnographer;  born  in  1836;  died  at  Riga  yVug.  14, 
l',)0(>.  lie  studied  at  the  University  of  JIoscow,  and 
after  conversion  to  Protestantism  he  became  iu  the 
fifties  a  teacher  of  Russian  in  the  district  school  of 
Tula  and  later  in  the  school  of  Yasnaya  Polyana.  es- 
tablished by  Count  Leo  Tolstoi.  Deeply  interested 
in  th(^  language  and  customs  of  bis  eountry,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  Russian  folk-lore,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fael  that  he  was  crijipled  he 
visiteil  numerous  villages  and  hamlets  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  collecting  songs  and  stories 
from  the  peasants. 

Shein's  most  important  work  was  "' Bytovaya  i 
Sr'ineinaya  Zhiz.n  Hyelo-Russl  v  Obryadakh  i  Pyes- 
nyakh "   (St.    Petersburg.    1890),    which   was  pub- 


Mo'ed,  and  is  divided  into  eight  chajilers.  contain- 
ing tifly-one  sections  in  all. 

Ch.  i.  :  Concerning  the  method  of  calling  lor  pay- 
ment  of  the   tax   on  the   first  day  of  the  twelfth 
month,  Adar;  public  works  undertaken  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  Adar;  on  that  day  the  money  changers  set 
up  their  tables  in  Jenisalem  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
changing foreign  moneys  for  the  coin  in  which  the 
tax  was  payable;  on  the  twenty  tifth  of  Adar  the 
changers  set  up  their  tables  in  the  Temple  itself ; 
on  the  last-mentioned  date  also   they 
Contents  :    began  to  take  pledges  from  those  per- 
Ch.  i.-iii.     sons   who  had  not  paid  the   tax,  no 
pledges  being  cxa('ted  from  the  priests, 
although  they  were  obliged   to   pay  the   tax,  and 
committed  a  sin  in  refusing  to  do  so ;  women,  slaves. 
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and  iniuors  wore  not  required  to  pay  tlie  tax, 
tliougli  their  money  was  accepted  if  tliey  oirered  it, 
tlio  tax  was  not  accejited  from  pagans  and  Samari- 
tans, even  if  tliey  wislied  to  pay  it;  cases  in  wJiieli 
a  small  sum  was  ]iaid  in  addition  to  the  half-shekel. 

Ch.  ii. :  Concerning;  tlie  changing  of  the  shekaliin 
into  gold  coin,  in  order  to  transport  the  money  more 
easily  to  Jerusalem  ;  the  boxes  jilaced  in  the  Temple 
and  throughout  th<'  province,  into  which  every  per- 
son dropped  his  half-shekel;  cases  in  which  the 
money  was  lost  or  stolen  cu  route  to  .Jerusalem ; 
cases  in  which  a  person  paid  his  tax  with  eonse 
crated  money;  the  dilTereiit  kinds  of  coin  in  which 
the  tax  was  paid  at  dilfcreut  limes  during  the  Sec- 
ond Temple;  ways  of  using  moiU'y  collected  forcer- 
tain  purposes. 

Ch.  iii. :  Concerning  tlie  three  days  of  the  year  on 
whi(^h  the  gold  coin  handed  in  was  taken  from  the 
treasury  and  placed  in  three  baskets,  from  which  it 
was  subsequently  taken  for  tiie  ])urchase  of  the  sac- 
rilices;  manner  of  removing  this  money  from  tlie 
treasuiy  so  that  the  per.sons  engaged  in  the  work 
might  in  no  wise  lie  suspected  of  theft;  manner  of 
marking,  either  with  Hebrew  or  with  Greek  letters, 
the  three  baskets  in  which  the  money  was  placed. 

Ch.  iv. :  Relating  to  tlie  things  purchased  with 
the  money  taken  from  the  treasury,  and  what  was 
done  witli  the  money  remaining  there;  regula- 
tions for  disposing  of  the  remnants  of 
Ch.  iv.-viii.  other  dedicated  objects  (^§  1-5) ;  man- 
ner of  disp<ising  of  olijecis  suitable  for 
sacrifices,  which  wen^  included  in  property  that  a 
person  had  left  to  the  Temple  (ij^  6-8);  manner  of 
determining  once  in  thirty  days  the  price  of  the 
wine,  oil,  and  meal  needed  in  the  Sanctuary  (i^  9). 

Ch.  v.:  Enumeration  of  the  fifteen  ottices  con- 
nected with  the  Sanctuary,  and  the  names  of  the 
heads  of  tlicsi!  offices;  the  four  checks  or  counters 
vepresenting  the  measures  used  in  the  different  .sac- 
rilices;  the  saeriticer  reijuiring  wine,  <iil,  and  meal 
for  his  sacrifice  went  to  the  keeper  of  these  checks, 
and  received  one  on  iiayment  of  the  requisite  sum  ; 
with  this  check  he  went  to  the  keeper  in  charge  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  sacrifice,  who  gave  him  what 
he  needed  for  his  offering;  subsequent  treatment  of 
the  checks;  the  two  apartments  in  the  Temple  in 
which  gifts  were  placed;  one  of  them  was  calhil 
"secret  chamber,"  liecause  the  names  of  the  donors 
as  well  as  tho.se  of  the  ])oor  who  received  relief  from 
such  gifts  were  kept  secret. 

Ch.  vi. :  Occurrence  of  the  number  thirteen  in 
connection  with  the  Sanctuary;  the  thirteen  jars, 
thirteen  tables,  and  thirteen  obeisances  made  in 
thirteen  diiTerent  iilaces  therein;  where  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  was  concealed;  once  a  priest  in  doing 
some  work  noticed  that  a  certain  part  of  the  tloor 
was  different  from  the  rest;  when  lie  mentioned  the 
fact  to  his  colleagues,  he  was  immediately  stricken 
dead,  whereupon  tliey  perceived  that  the  Ark  was 
concealed  below  that  portion. 

Ch.  vii. :  Regulations  regarding  the  disposal  of 
money,  meat,  or  cattle  found  in  the  Sancttiary  at 
Jerusalem  or  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city;  seven  reg- 
ulations issued  by  tlie  court  ("bet  din  ")  in  reference 
to  sacrifices  ami  to  dedicated  objects. 

Ch.  viii. :  Regulations  regarding  the  cleanness  or 
XI  -17 


uncleanncssof  saliva,  and  of  vesselsandslaughtering- 
knives  found  in  Jerusalem;  iiurilieation  of  the  cur- 
tain of  the  Temple  when  dellled  in  any  way;  value 
of  the  curtain  before  the  Sanctuary  ;  the  half-shekel 
tax  and  the  ollering  of  the  firstlings  of  the  fruit 
ceased  wiili  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

The  Tosefta  on  this  treatise  is  divided  into  three 

chapters,  and  contains  man)'  interesting  additions 

and  su|iplements  to  the  Mishnah.     Noteworthy  is 

the  discussion  of  the  question  wliether  the  Ark  of 

the  Covenant  was  taken  to  Uabylonor 

Tosefta  w  hetherit  was  concealed  in  the  ground 
and  below  the  spot  where  it  had  stood  iu 

Gemara.  the  Sanctuary  (ii.  18);  regidation  re- 
garding the  time  of  apprenticeship 
which  the  Levites  were  required  to  serve  in  order 
to  become  qualified  to  enter  into  the  Temple  service 
(iii.  2(i). 

The  Babylonian  Talmud  having  no  Gemara  to 
this  treatise,  the  Palestinian  Gemara  is  printed  in 
the  editions.  The  latter  contains,  besides  com- 
ments on  the  Mishnali.  many  sentences  and  haggadic 
inter|)rctalions,  as  well  as  legendsand  myths.  Some 
of  the  sentences  may  be  (pioted  here.  "The  pious 
and  the  sages  need  no  monuments;  for  their  wise 
sayings  and  noble  deeds  commemorate  them  forever 
iu  the  minds  of  men  "  (ii.  7).  "  If  the  sentence  of  a 
dead  sage  is  reiieated,  his  lips  move  iu  the  grave" 
(i.e..  he  speaks  though  no  longer  living;  ib.). 
"When  David  was  about  to  build  the  Temple,  God 
asked  him,  '  For  what  is  the  Temple  intended?  For 
the  purpose  of  bringing  sacrifices  to  Me  lliere?  I 
jirefer  the  exercise  of  right  and  justice  to  all  sacri- 
fices'  "  (Prov.  x.\i.  3)  (ill.).  "  R.  Melrsaid:  '  Who- 
ever lives  in  Palestine,  speaks  Hebrew,  observes  the 
laws  of  purification,  and  reads  the  "Shema'  "  every 
morning  and  evening  is  sure  of  participating  in  the 
future  life  '  "  (iii.  5,  end).  There  is  also  an  interest- 
ing criticism  of  jiersons  who  spend  large  sums  in 
erecting  buildings  for  academies,  though  this  money 
might  be  employed  to  better  advantage  in  aiding 
the  students  (v.  l.'i,  cndt. 

w.   n.  J.  Z.  L. 

SHEKANZIB  (3'S:3L") :  Small  town  near  Ne- 
hardea,  in  Persia,  perhaps  identical  with  Al-Zib  on 
the  Tigris,  and  possibly  with  NnS'T  ('Er.  ()4a,  MS. 
reading).  According  to  JI.  I>.  2nb,  its  women  were 
noted  for  the  heaiitiful  songs  of  mourning  which 
they  sang  at  burials.  Rabbi  Judah  ha-Nasi  refused 
to  allow  his  children  to  live  there  beeavise  it  was  a 
town  of  mockers  (Pes.  112b);  but  Rab  Xahinan 
married  a  wonuin  of  SlieUanzib  (Yeb.  i57b).  Sherira 
Gaon  states  in  Ids  letter  (in  Neubauer,  "51.  J.  C."  i. 
2!1)  that  Raliba  bar  Abulia  fled  to  that  town  when 
Papa  ben  Nazar  captured  Nehardea. 

lliUMooKAriiv  :  Lew.  A'e«/if/ir.  TI'(*ir/crh.  iv.  5,S4 :  Neubauer, 
(.-.  T.  V.  :K!. 
.J.  S.  O. 

SHEKEL  (i?pL")  :  Xame  of  (1)  a  weight  and  of 
(2)  a  silver  coin  in  use  among  the  Hebrews. 

1.  Weight:  It  has  long  been  admitted  that  the 
Israelites  deiived  their  system  of  weights  and  coins 
from  the  Babylonians,  an<l  both  peoples  divided  the 
talent  (133)  into  00  minas  (n3D\  each  niina  consist 
ing  of  60  shekels,  so  that  the  talent  contained 
3,(500  shekels.     This  division  into  3,600  shekels  is 
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geuurally  supposed  to  1k'  implicil  in  EzeU.  xlv.  12 
(coinp.  Kichin,  "  HamhvuiU'rbiicli,"  p.  509),  but  the 
infcruucu  is  iucorrect,  for  tliu  passage  is  almost  cer- 
tainly corrupt  (couip.  Smend,  Cornill,  aud  Kratz- 
scliiiiar,  iid  Inc.).  lu  fact,  it  actually  states  that  the 
uiina  coutuiiied  DO  shekels,  which  would  make  the 
talent  eciual  to  3.000  shekels,  so  that  a  niiua  equals 
818.6  grams,  and  a  talent  e(iuals  49.11  kilograms. 
A  similar  talent  is  found  among  oilier  peoples,  for 
the  Greeks  and  Persians  likewise  divided  the  nuna 
into  50  shekels,  while  the  division  of  the  talent  into 
CO  minas  was  universal.  This  division  into  50  is  evi- 
dently a  consequence  of  the  conflict  of  the  decimal 
and  the  sexagesimal  system,  the  Egyptian  influ- 
ence making  itself  felt  side  hy  side  w  ith  the  Baby- 
lonian. 

It  may  possibly  be  inferred  from  Ezek.  xlv.  13 
that  in  the  exilic  period  and  the  time  which  imme- 
diately preceded  it  the  division  of  the  niiua  into  50 
shekels  became  customary  among  the  Jews,  and  that 
this  was  simultaneous  with  the  division  of  the  shekel 
into  20  geralis  (mj),  since  this  coin  is  mentioned 
only  in  Ezekiel  and  in  the  Pentateuch  (Ex.  xxx.  13; 
Lev.  xxvii.  25;  Num.  iii.  47).  In  the  pre-exilic 
period  half-shekels  (yp3)  and  quarter-shekels  are 
mentioned,  while  in  the  Pentateuch  the  Temple  tax 
was  determined  according  to  the  "shekel  of  the 
sanctuary,"  which  was  equal  to  20  gerahs.  The 
meaning  of  the  phrase  "  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  " 
is  uncertain,  but  at  all  events  there  is  no  justiflca- 
tion  for  the  rabbinical  assumption  that  in  addition 
to  it  there  was  also  a  common  slickel  of  one-half  its 
value,  for  there  are  no  references  whatever  to  the 
latter.  It  is  i)ossible,  however,  that  the  "sliekel  of 
the  sanctuary  "  may  be  contrasted  with  the  smaller 
silver  shekel,  and  that  it  may  have  received  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  standard  weight  was  kept  in 
the  Temple. 

2.  Coin:  The  shekel  was  the  unit  of  coinage  as 
well  as  of  weight,  and  the  pieces  of  metal  which 
served  for  currency  W(>re  either  fractions  or  multi- 
ples of  the  standard  shekel.  As  already  noted,  the 
struggle  of  the  Egyptian  decimal  and  the  Babylo- 
nian sexagesimal  system  for  supremacy  was  espe- 
cially evident  in  the  gold  and  silver  weights,  and 
the  fact  that  the  niina  of  50  shekels  became  the 
standard  was  probably  due  to  Pheniclan  influence. 
The  gold  shekel  wasoriginallyJjj  of  the  weight  of  the 
mina,  and  the  silver  shekel,  which  was  intended  to 
correspond  in  value  to  the  gold  one,  should  conse- 
quently have  been  ■•/-  X  ^V  =  f  o^  "'"  "eight  of  the 
mina,  since  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  had 
gradually  become  as  40  to  3.  Since  this  shekel  could 
not  have  been  commonly  used  as  currency,  however, 
a  demand  arose  for  a  smaller  coin  of  practical  size, 
which  might  be  made  cither  bj-  dividing  the  silver 
equivalent  of  the  gold  shekel  into  ten  parts,  thus 
giving  a  silver  shekel  of  tn,  =  ^V  of  the  weight  of 
the  mina,  or  by  dividing  the  silver  ecpiivalent  into 
fifteen  parts,  giving  a  silver  shekel  of  5-77-5  =  jlz 
of  the  weight  of  the  mina.  Wnen  the  decimal  sys- 
tem had  become  established  the  gold  and  the  silver 
mina  each  were  reckoned  at  50  of  these  shekels. 
Hence  there  were  (1)  the  Babylonian  silver  mina, 
equal  to  ^^'  =  '^  of  the  weight  of  the  mina,  and  (2) 


the  Pheniclan  silver  nuna.  equal  to  i^^  =  ^§J  =  |J 
of  the  weight  of  the  mina. 

In  the  original  Babylonian  silver  currency  the 
silver  shekel  was  divided  into  thirds,  sixths,  and 
twelfths,  while  in  the  Pheniclan  currency  it  was  di- 
vided into  halves,  fourths,  and  eighths.  These'  Phe- 
niclan silver  shekels  were  current  among  the  Jews 
al.so,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  same  division 
is  foun<l  among  them,  a  (juarter  of  a  shekid  being 
mentioned  in  I  Sam.  ix.  8,  while  a  half-shekil  is 
mentioned  as  the  Temple  tax  in  the  Pentateuch.  The 
extant  shekels  of  the  Maccabeau  pcrind  vary  be- 
tween 14.50  and  14.05  grams,  and  are  thus  eciuiva- 


lent  to 


of  the  great  "common  "  Babvlonian  mina 


— 14.55  grams.  The  mina  was  e<iuivalent,  therefore, 
to  725.5  grams,  and  the  talent  to  43.059  kilograms. 
The  Babylonian  shekel,  which  was  ecjual  to  '.j'^  of 
the  weight  of  the  mina,  was  introduced  in  the  Persian 
time,  for  Nehendah  fixed  the  Temple  tax  at  a  third 
of  a  shekel.  This  Persian  monetary  system  was 
based  on  the  small  mina,  its  unit  being  the  siglos, 
which  was  equal  to  one-half  of  the  Babylonian 
shekel,  its  ratio  to  the  Jewish  shekel  being  3  to  8. 
It  was  considered  the  hundredth  instead  of  the  flf- 
tieth  part  of  the  mina,  and  weighed  between  5.61 
aud  5.73  grams,  while  the  mina  weighed  between 
.565  aud  573  grams,  and  the  talent  between  33,660 
and  34,;!80  kilograms. 

In  the  Maccabean  period  the  Phenician  silver 
shekel  was  again  current,  the  Temple  tax  once  more 
being  a  half-shekel  (Matt.  xvii.  24-27.  I!.  V.).  See 
XCMis.M.vrus. 

BiBi.iooKAriiv  :  C.  F.  \A'\imv.nn.  Zf.itschriit  fllr  Klhmthtfik, 
18S»,  lip.  ST2  el  M'q.;  HiUuutinlicrichte  ilir  ArOiilnlnijinclien. 
(lendhctulft.  1RS8,  pp.  Zi  it  .siv;.;  ISiti,  pp.  0  et  sni.;  I..  Hnrz- 
feld,  MciroUtymiie  Vontiili  rsiirliiiiniryi  zit  eiinr  (Jrych. 
de»  Ihrilischeu.Rexprhlirr  Alljlhliarlini  Haiiilils.  I.eipsie, 
18*i;i:  F.de  Saulcv,i\'(0»i.s/j(a/(<;Kf  ih  ht  Tirrc  .s'fnn^'.  riirl.s. 
187.5;  F.  W.  Madden.  Odiis  nf  tin-  Jr»-.v.  Umdon,  1881:  Tli. 
Reinacli,  Les  Jl/oiiimics  jKiri.",  in  /(.  E.J.xv.  ipublislii'd 
separiitcly.  I'aris,  ISSS);  Ad.  F.rdniann,  Knrze  ('tlii:r.sirh(. 
nber  die  Mllnzgeschichle  I'aldstina.'',  In  X.  D.  P.  V,  11.  75 
ft  Kcq.  ^^     ^. 

K.  c.  II,  W.   N. 

SHEKINAH  (nrSK*;  lit.  "the  dwelling  "):  The 
majestic  lueseuce  or  manifestation  of  God  which 
has  descended  to  "  dwell  "  among  men.  Like  JMk.mua 
(=  "  word  " ;  "  logos  ")  and  "  Yekara  "  (i.e.,  "'  Kabod  " 
=  "  glory  "),  the  term  was  used  by  the  Rabbis  in  place 
of  "God  "where  the  anthropomorphic  expressions 
of  the  Bible  were  no  hmger  regarded  as  proper  (see 
ANTiiuopoMORpnisM).  The  word  itself  is  taken 
from  such  passages  as  speak  of  God  dwelling 
either  in  the  Tabernacle  or  among  the  people  of 
Israel  (see  Ex.  xxv.  8,  xxix.  45-46;  Num.  v.  3, 
xxxv.  34;  I  Kings  vi.  13;  Ezek.  xliii.  9;  Zwh.  ii.  14 
[A.  V.  10]).  Occasiouidly  the  name  of  God  is  spo- 
ken of  as  descending  (Deut.  xii.  11;  xiv.  23;  xvi. 
6.  11;  xxvi.  2;  Neh.  i.  9).  It  is  especially  said  that 
God  dwells  in  Jerusalem  (Zcch.  viii.  3;  Ps.  cxxxv. 
21;  I  Chron.  xxiii.  2.5),  on  Mount  Zion  (Isa.  viii. 
18;  Joel  iv.  [A.  V.  iii-l  17,  21;  P.s.  xv.  1,  Ixxiv. 
2),  and  in  the  Temple  itself  (Ezek.  xliii.  7).  Allu- 
sion is  made  also  to  "him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush" 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  16,  njD  '330;  and  it  is  said  that 
"the  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  upon  Mount  Sinai" 
(Ex.  xxiv.  16).  The  term  "Shekinah,"  which  is 
Hebrew,  whereas  "Memra"  and  "Yekara"  are  Ara- 
maic, took  the  place  of  the  latter  two  in  Talmud 
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and  Midrasli,  and  thus  absorbed  the  meaning  which 
they  liavc  in  the  Targuni,  where  they  almost  exclu- 
sively occur.  Nevertheless  the  word  "Shekinah" 
occurs  most  frequentlj-  in  the  Aramaic  versions, 
since  they  were  intended  for  the  people  and  were 
actually  read  to  tlieni,  and  since  precautions  had 
therefore  to  be  taUen  against  possible  misunder- 
standings in  regard  to  the  conception  of  God.  The 
word  ''dwell"  in  the  Hebrew  te.xt  is 

In  the  accordingly  rendered  in  the  Targu- 
Targxunim.  mim  by  the  phrase  "  let  the  Shekinah 
rest"  ("f.ff.,  Ex.  XXV.  8;  xxix.  4.->.  40; 
Num.  V.  3,  XXXV.  34;  Deut.  xxxii.  10  [R.  V.  "he 
compassed  him  about "] ;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2).  Onl>elos 
translates  "  Elohim  "  in  Gen.  ix.  27  by  "  Shekinah  "  ; 
and  wherever  the  person,  the  dwelling,  or  the  re- 
moteness of  God  is  mentioned,  he  paraphrases  by  the 
same  word  (Num.  xiv.  14,  42;  xvi.  3;  xxxv.  34; 
Deut.  i.  42,  iii.  24,  iv.  39,  vi.  15,  vii.  21,  xxiii.  16, 
xxxi.  17);  so  too,  wherever  the  Name  occurs,  he 
substitutes  for  it  the  term  "Shekinah"  (Deut. 
xii.  5,  11,  31),  and  "presence"  or  "  face  "  is  trans- 
lated the  sjime  way  (Ex.  xxxiii.  14-15;  Num.  vi. 
25;  Deut.  xxxi.  17-18;  see  JIaybaum,  "Anthropo- 
niorphien,"etc.,  pp.  52-54).  Targ.  pseudo-Jonathan 
and  Yerushalmi  adopt  a  like  system,  as  in  Ps.  xvi. 
8,  Ixxxix.  47,  Lam.  ii.  19,  and  Cant.  vi.  1  (ih.  pp. 
64  et  seq.).  Where  the  text  states  that  God  dwells 
in  the  Temple  above  the  cherubim  (as  in  Hab.  ii. 
20;  I  Sam.  iv.  4;  II  Sam.  vi.  2;  I  Kings  viii.  12, 
13;  xiv.  21;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2).  or  that  God  has  been  seen 
(Isa.  vi.  Qetseq.;  Ex.  iii.  6;  Ezek.  i.  1;  Lev.  ix.  4), 
the  Yerushalmi  has  "Shekinah  ";  and  even  where  it 
describes  God  as  abiding  in  heaven,  the  same  word 
is  used  (Isa.  xxxiii.  5;  Deut.  iii.  24,  iv.  39).  This 
statement  holds  true  also  of  allusions  to  His  remote- 
ness or  to  the  hiding  of  His  face  (Hos.  v.  6;  Isa. 
viii.  17,  xiv.  15;  Hastings,  "Diet.  Bible."  iv.  488b). 
The  Temple  is  called  the  "house  of  the  Shekinah  " 
(Targ.  Onk.  to  Deut.  xii.  5;  Ps.  xlix.  15,  cviii.  8); 
and  the  term  likewise  occurs  in  connection  with 
"glory"  ("yekara";  Ruth  ii.  12;  Cant.  iii.  6,  iv.  6, 
V,  6;  Ps.  xiiv.  25,  Ixviii.  19,  cxv.  16;  .Icr.  xix.  18) 
and  with  "holiness"  (Cant.  i.  10,  ii.  2.  iii.  2.  vi.  1; 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  12,  Ixxxvi.  3). 

Since   the  Shekinah  is  light,   those   passages   of 

the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testament  which  mention 

radiance,   and    in    which    the    Greek 

In  the  text  reads  66^n,  refer  to  the  Shekinah, 
Apocrypha  there  being  no  other  Greek  equivalent 
and  New  for  the  word.  Thus,  according  to  Luke 
Testament,  ii.  9,  "the  glory  of  the  Lord  ['Wfn 
Kvpimi]  shone  round  about  them " 
(comp.  II  Peter  i.  17;  Eph.  i.  6;  II  Cor.  iv.  6):  and 
it  is  supposed  that  in  John  i.  14  and  Rev.  xxi.  3  the 
words  cKz/roir  and  o/w/i'iy  were  expressly  selected  as 
implying  the  Shekinah.  The  idea  that  God  dwells 
in  man  and  that  man  is  His  temple  {e.g..  Col.  ii.  9: 
II  Cor.  vi.  16;  John  si  v.  23)  is  merely  a  more  real- 
istic conception  of  tlie  resting  of  the  Shekinah  (m 
man. 

Maimouides  ("Moreh,"  i.  28  [Munk's  translation, 
"Guide  dcs  Egares,"  i.  58,  73,  88,  286,  28S;  iii.  43, 
93];  Maybauni,  I.e.  pp.  5,  34)  regarded  the  Sheki- 
nah, like  the  Memra,  the  Yekara,  and  the  Logos,  as 
a  distinct  entity,  and  as  a  light  created  to  !«■  an  in- 


termediary between  God  and  the  world  ;  while  Nah- 
manides  (Maybaum,  I.e.),  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidered it  the  essence  of  God  as  manifested  in  a 
distinct  form.  So  in  more  modern  times  Gfrorer 
saw  in  "Shekinali,"  "Memra,"  and  "  Yekara"  inde- 
pendent entities  '.vhich,  in  that  they  were  mediators, 
were  the  origin  of  the  Logos  idea;  while  Maybaum, 
who  was  followed  b^'  Hamburger,  regarded  the 
Shekinah  merely  as  an  expression  for  the  various 
relations  of  God  to  the  world,  and  as 
intended  to  represent:  (1)  the  dwell- 
ing of  God  in  the  midst  of  Israel;  (2) 
llis  omnipresence;  (3)  His  personal 
presence,  etc.  (Maybaum,  I.e.  pp.  51- 
That  tiie  Shekinah  was  not  an  intermediary  is 


Nature  of 

the 
Shekinah. 


54). 


shown  by  the  Targum  to  Ex.  xxxiii.  15,  xxxiv.  9 
(.Maybaum,  I.e.  pp.  5,  34),  where  the  term  "She- 
kinah" is  used  instead  of  "God."  The  word  often 
occurs,  however,  in  connections  where  it  can  not  be 
identical  with  "God,"  e.g.,\\x  passages  which  de- 
clare that  "the  Shekinah  rests,"  or,  more  explicitly, 
that  "God  allows  His  Shekinah  to  rest,"  on  such 
a  one.  In  short;  in  the  great  majority  of  ca.se3 
"Shekinah"  designates  "God";  but  the  frequent 
use  of  the  word  has  caused  other  ideas  to  be  associ- 
ated with  it,  which  can  best  be  understood  from 
citations.  In  this  connection  the  statements  of  the 
Talmud  and  Midrash  are  more  characteristic  than 
those  of  the  Targumim,  because  thej-  were  sponta- 
neous and  were  not  made  with  reference  to  the  text 
of  the  Bible.  The  Shekinah  is  frequently  mentioned, 
even  in  the  very  oldest  portions;  and  it  is  wholly 
unjustifiable  to  differentiate  the  Talmudic  concep- 
tion thereof  from  the  Targuniic,  as  has  been  at- 
tempted by  Weber,  although  absolute  consistency 
is  observed  neither  in  Targum,  nor  in  Talmud  and 
Midrash.  since  different  persons  have  expressed  their 
views  therein. 

Jose  (e.  1.50)  says:  "The  Shekinah  never  came 
down  to  earth,  nor  did  Jloses  and  Elijah  ever  ascend 
to  heaven,  since  it  is  said,  Ps.  cxv.  16:  '  The  heaven, 
even  the  heavens,  are  the  Lord's:  but  theearth  hath 
he  given  to  the  children  of  men  '  "  (Suk.  5a,  above). 
The  Shekiuah  is  here  identical  with  Yiiwn.  This 
view  was,  however,  challenged  even  in  the  Talmud. 
Ab.  R.  N.  xxxviii.  says:  "The  Shekinali  descended 
to  earth,  or  will  have  descended,  ten  times  (as  to 
the  tenth  see  Sehechter's  note.  Recension  A,  ad  loe.): 
to  the  garden  of  Eden  (Gen.  iii.  8) ;  when  the  Tower 
of  Babel  was  huilt  {ih.  xi.  5);  to  Sodom  {ib.  xxi.); 
to  Egypt  (Ex.  iii.  8);  to  the  Red  Sea  (II  Sam.  xxii. 
10);  upon  Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  10);  in  the  pillar  of  cloud 
(Num.  xi.  25k  to  the  Sanctuary  (Ezek.  xliv.  2):  and 
it  will  again  descend  at  the  time  of  Gog  and  .Magog 
(Zech.   xiv.    4).      The    Shekinah    ap- 

Appear-      peared  also  in  the  burning  bush  (Ex. 

ances  of  1{.  ii),  and  it  was  everywhere  (B.  B. 
the  25a).    Twoarkscame  upoutof  Egypt 

Shekinah.  with  Israel:  one  containing  the  Sheki- 
nah, and  the  other  the  body  of  Joseph 
iSotali  13a).  Canaan  was  the  only  land  worthy  of 
the  Shekinah,  which  rested  in  the  territory  of  Ben- 
jamin (Mek.,eii.  Friedniann,  p.  31a;  Zeb.  54b);  the 
country  beyond  the  Jordan  was  not  worthy  thereof 
(Num  R.  vii.  I.  Although  the  Shekinah  was  en- 
throned in  heaven,  it  observed  and  scrutinized  man- 
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kind  (Ex.  ]{.  ii.).  The  TaliiTiiaclc  was  elected  in 
order  that  the  Shckinali  might  dwell  on  earth  (Num. 
IJ.  xii.);  and  it  actually  enlered  the  Holy  of  Holies 
(Said).  1031)).  Wheresoever  the  Israelites  went  in 
exile  the  SlieUinah  aeeoinpanied  them;  and  when 
lliev  were  redeemed  it  likewise  was  released  (Meir. 
29a";  see  also  U.  II.  ;!a;  B,  K.  iua;  Zeb.  118b;  Sotali 
5a;  Shall.  67a). 

The  Shekinah  was  one  of  the  five  things  lacking 

in   the   Second   Temijle  (Targ.  to  Hag.  i.  8;    Ver. 

Ta'an.  Goa,  and  parallel  pa.s.sages).     Siuinning  the 

Gentiles,   it.   rested   solely  among  the 

Those  on  Israelites  (Shab.  22b),  and  even  then^ 
Whom  the   only   when   they   numbered   at  least 

Shekinah  2.003  myriads  (jjer.  7a:  Yeb.  64a;  B. 
Bested.  B.  1.5b;  comp.  Sanh.  10.5b),  confining 
it.self  solely  to  those  of  this  multitude 
who  were  of  ])ure  and  therefore  aristocratic  lineage 
(Ivid.  70b)  and  who  were  wise,  brave,  wealthy,  and 
tall  (Shab.  92a;  comp.  Ned.  38a);  but  even  for 
such  it  would  not  descend  into  an  atmosphere  of 
sadness  (Shab.  30b  anil  parallel  passages),  since 
there  can  be  no  sorrow  in  the  jiresence  of  God  (Hag. 
5b);  nor  should  one  pray  in  a  sorrowful  frame  of 
mind  (Ber.  Hla). 

The  polemic  altitude  which  the  conception  of 
the  Shekinah  betrays  towaril  the  f<junder  and  the 
ideal  of  Christianity  is  unmistakable.  The  Shekinah 
rested  >ipon  the  priests  even  if  they  were,  unclean 
(Yonia  .5Gb);  and  if  it  wa8  lacking,  none  approached 
them  for  an  oracle  (rt.  75b).  Prominent  doctors  of 
the  Law  were  considered  worthy  of  the  Shekinah, 
but  l)oth  their  generation  (i.e.,  their  conteiupoiaries) 
and  their  place  of  residence  {i.e.,  in  a  foreign  land) 
deprived  them  of  its  presence  (Sidi.  28a;  B.  B. 
60a;  Sotah48b;  M.  K.  2.5a).  In  all  these  statements 
the  Shekinah  is  identical  with  the  Holy  Sjiirit.  It 
was  received  by  thirty -six  ))ii>us  persons  (Suk.  4.5b), 
a  number  which  recalls  the  thirty -six  nomes  of 
Egypt  and  their  gods.  The  Shekinah  was  also  be- 
lieved to  be  a  piotection,  as  is  still  the  case  in  the 
night  prayer:  "on  my  four  sides  four  augels,  and 
above  my  head  the  Shekinah  of  God"  (comp.  Kid. 
31a).  The  Shekinah  is  found  at  the  liea<l  of  the 
sick  (Shab.  12b)  and  at  the  right  hand  of  man 
(Targ.  to  Ps.  .xvi.  8).  Pharaoh's  daughter  saw  it  at 
the  side  of  Mfises  (Sotah  11a;  comp.  Targ.  to  Judges 
vi.  13),  and  it  s])oke  wiMi  the  prophet  Jonah  twice 
(Zeb.  98a),  with  Adam,  with  the  serpent  (Bek.  8a; 
Shab.  87a;  Pes.  Hib  et  jniKKim),  and  with  other.s. 

Unsullied  thoughts  and   pious  deeds  render  one 

worthy  of  the  Shekinah,  which  is  jiresent  when  two 

are  engaged  with  the  Torali  (Ab.  iii. 

To  Whom    3),  when  ten  pray  (Ber.  6a;  Ab.  3,  9), 

Does  the     and  when  the  mysticism  of  the  Meu- 

Shekinah     k.\h.\ii  is  exjilaiued  (Hag.   14b);  and 

Appear  ?  it  is  likewise  attracted  by  the  study  of 
the  Law  at  night  (Tamid  32b);  "the 
reading  of  the  "  Shema'  "  (Shab.  57a);  prayer  (B.  B. 
22a);  hospitality  (Shab.  127a;  Sanh.  103b);  benev- 
olence (B.  B.  10a);  chastity  (Derek  Erez  i.);  peace 
and  faithfulness  in  married  life  (Sotah  17a);  and 
similar  deeds  and  qualities  (Ket.  Ula;  Ber.  67a; 
Men.  43b;  Sanh.  42b;  Yer.  Hag.  i.  f<  ?)'«.«/»)■  Sins, 
on  the  other  hand,  cause  the  Shekinah  to  depart  (Targ. 
tolsa.  Ivii.  7;  Jer.  xxxiii.  t)et  pimsivi).    Itinspirescor- 


reet  judgment  in  upright  judges  (.Sanh.  7a).  while 
uinighteous  magistrates  cau.se  it  to  depart  (Shab. 
139a).  It  appeared  on  Ihe  day  on  which  the  Taber- 
nacle wa.s  first  erected  (Num.  H.  xiii.).  Before  the 
Israelites  sinned  the  Shekinah  rested  on  every  one; 
but  when  they  did  evil  it  disappeared  (Sotah  3h). 
In  like  manner  it  departed  from  David  when  he  be- 
came leprous  (Saidi.  107a).  Among  the  transgres- 
sions wlucli  have  this  result  are  the  shedding  of 
blood  (Voma  84b)  and  idolatry  (Meg.  15b ;  others 
are  cited  in  Sotah  42a;  Kallali,  end;  Ber.  51).  27b; 
Shab.  33a:  and  Sanh.  UJGa).  Whosoever  sins  in  se- 
cret or  walks  with  a  jiroud  and  hatighly  bearing 
"crowds  out  the  feet  of  the  Shekinah  "  (Hag.  ICa; 
Ber.  431);  conip.  tli.  .59a). 

The  Hellenists,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  charac- 
terized the  god  of  the  Jews  as  unseen,  and  trans- 
lated the  Tetu.\gi!.\m.m.\T()X  by  "invisible"((Jo/jar()f). 
In  like  manner  Hag.  51)  declares  that  "God  sees,  but 
is  uot  seen,"  although  1133  was  icndered  by  'Wf« 
("glory"),  even  in  theSi'pluagint  (Deissmann,  "Ilel- 
lenisirung  des  Semitiscbcn  jMonolheismus,"  p.  5). 
According  to  this  view,  the  Shekinah  appeared  as 
physical  light;  so  that  Targ.  to  Num.  vi.  2  says, 
"Yliwii  shall  cause  His  Shekinah  to  shine  for  thee." 
A  Gentile  asked  the  patriairh  Gamaliel  (c.  100): 
"Thou  sayest  that  wherever  ten  are  gathered  to- 
gether the  Shekinah  a|iiiears;  how  many  are  there?  " 
(Janialiel  answered:  "As  IIk^  sun,  which  is  but  one 
of  the  countless  .servants  of  God,  givelli  light  to  all 
Ihe  world,  so  in  a  much  greater  degree  dotli  the 
Shekinah  "(Sanh.  39a).  The  enii)eror(IIadiian)said 
to  Rabbi  Joshua  b.  Hananiah,  "I  desire  gi'i'ally  to 
seethyGod."     Joshua  ici|uested  himto.staud  facing 

the  brilliant  summer  sun,  and  said, 

The  She-     "Gaze  upon  it."     The  emperor  said, 

kinah        "I  can  nol."     "Then,"  said  Joshua, 

as  Light,     "if  thou  art  not  able  to  look  upon  a 

servant  of  God,  bow  much  less  may- 
cst  thou  gaze  upon  the  Shekinah  '!"  (Hul.  60a).  Hab 
Sheshet  (c  300)  was  blind,  and  could  not  perceive 
when  the  Shekinah  appeared  in  Ihe  Shaf  we  Yatib 
synagogue  of  Nehardea,  wliei-e  it  rested  when  it 
was  not  in  the  synagogue  at  Huzal.  In  the  former 
synagogue  Samuel  and  Levi  heard  the  sound  of  its 
approach  and  fled  (Meg.  29a  I.  The  Shekinah  tin- 
kled likeabell  (Sotah  9b),  while  the  Holy  Spirit  also 
manifested  itself  to  human  senses  in  light  and  sound. 
The  Holy  S]iirit  had  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  the 
Shekinah  bad  wings.  Thus  he  who  acknowledged 
God  took  refuge  under  the  wings  of  the  Shekinah 
(Shab.  31a:  Sanh.  96a);  and  Moses  when  dead  lay  in 
its  pinions  (Sifre.  Dent.  3.55:  Sotah  13b;  Targumic 
passages  in  Maybaum.  l.i:  p.  65).  The  saints  enjoy 
the  light  of  the  Shekinah  in  heaven  (Ber.  17a,  64a; 
Shab.  30a:  B.  B.  10a). 

BiBi.incRAPHY  :  Lexlc-ons  of  Buxtorf,  Lew,  and  Kohut :  Her- 
zog-Plitt.  /Jeri(-E»f)/i-.s.v..s'i-//i-chiiin  ;  Ha-stlngs,  Diet.  niliU; 
Iv.  48T-4WI;  HamburKHr.  /(.  II.  T.  ({..Wil,  11180-1082:  I.nzzatto, 
Ohch  Urr,  Vienna.  183il:  Bahr.  .^iiiiili'ilih  den  Muminchen 
Cullntt,  'M  ed.,  i.  471  rt  siif.\  (ifriirtT,  (itsch.  flff<  IJrt-hristen- 
thums.  1.  27:^:t.')2;  Muybauin,  Anlhr<tinnfuiri_thitti  .  .  .  wit 
Br!<iniiJrrer  litrliil.sirltlifiitnd  flir  .  .  .  Si-Iirchiiitiiii,  Bres- 
lau.  1870;  Taylor,  .^atji'itl'*  I'f  the  .friri.sli  Fitthcrs,  '.Ul  ed..  p. 
4:!;  Weber.  Jliili.-iiln  riii<:li>iiii:  2d  ed..  I.elpslo,  18UT,  Index  ; 
Dalnian. /)ic  ll'oilf  .7i«»,  1.. Leipsli-.  I.><'.is;  n..iisset, /{f(i(;iim 
ili:-<  .luitintlnntis  iiit  Ntu-Trtttinm  ntttifn  u  ZeilaUpr,  pp.  :i09 
<(.v('i/.,;i4ll.  Berlin,  l!IO;i;  Uavidsuii,  Oli(  TextitiitenI  I'miiliecii, 
pp.  14S,  230,  KdlnburKh,  190:i. 
K.  L.  B. 
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SHELA :  F^abyl<iiiiiUi  Iciulifi'  of  the  laltci- pait 
III'  Ihc  luiiiiailii'  anil  tlii!  l)egiiiniiig  of  tlic  anioraic 
]ii'rio(l ;  head  of  the  school  ("skim")  at  Nchardea 
(Yonia  20a;  Letter  of  Bheiini  Gaoii,  in  NculiaiUT, 
"M.  J.  C."  i.  28).  When  Abba  Arika  (Hab)  visited 
Babylon,  lie  once  officiated  as  an  expounder  (aniora) 
for  I{.  Shela  at  his  public  lectures  (Yoma  I.e.).  The 
school  al  .Nchardea  was  named  in  honor  of  Sliela; 
and  its  scholars  were  accordingly  known  as  "  Delie 
K.  Shela." 

Willi  the  exception  of  a  niishnaie  inlerprctatiou 
(Yoma  20a),  none  of  Sbela's  teacbin.iis  is  known, 
although  somcof  the  sayings  of  his  jiuiiils,  liie  Debe 
1{.  Shela,  aio  mentioneil  in  the  Talmud  (Pes.  39b; 
R.  H.  23b;  Git.  52b;  Kid.  43a). 

Bini.iocRAPMY:  Weiss,  Dnr,  hi.  7411-747;  Ilalevv,    Dnrut  Ini- 
Rishnmw.  ii.  2a-225!  Baeher,  Aij.  Hah.  .Im.ic.   p.  :iri. 
w.  I!,  J.    Z.    L. 

SHELAH  :  Youngest  son  of  Judab  by  the  daugh- 
ter cjf  Ihc  Caiiaanite  Shuah ;  boru  in  (;he/.ib  in  the 
shephelah  of  .ludah.  His  extreme  youth  at  the  lime 
of  the  death  of  his  brother  Onan  was  the  ostensible 
excuse  alleged  by  his  father  for  the  refusal  to  iiermit 
liim  to  marry  his  sister-in-law  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
5-12).  Shelali  became  the  ancestor  of  many  families 
(I  Chron.  iv.  21-33),  as  had  been  l)etokeue<i,  accord- 
ing to  rabbinical  iuterpretatiou,  b}'  his  name  (Gen. 
K.  Ixxxv.  r,). 

w.  ]!.  J.  Z.  L. 

SHELIAH  ZIBBUR:  Congregational  messen- 
ger (ir  (leiiuly  or  agent.  During  the  time  of  the 
Second  Temph;  it  was  the  priest  who  represented 
the  congregation  in  offering  the  sacrifice,  and  who, 
before  the  close  of  the  .service,  pronounced  the 
priestly  benediction.  Similarly  the  high  priest  on 
the  Da}'  of  Atonement,  after  having  confes-sed  his 
own  sins  and  those  of  his  house,  offered  the  confes- 
sion of  sins  and  the  prayer  of  atonement  for  the 
whole  people.  When  the  Synagogue  substituted 
prayers  for  the  saeriliees,  the  function  of  the  priest 
was  assumed  by  the  sbeliah  /ibbur.  He  olTered  the 
prayers  for  all  whiU'  the  congregation  li-stened  in 
silence;  and  its  partici|)ation  in  the  service  con- 
sisted in  responding"  Amen  "  after  every  benediction 
(Hashi  on  Suk.  38b).  For  this  reason  he  was  called 
"  Ijaroba,"  i.e.,  "  be  who  offers  "  (Yer.  Ber.  i.  3c ;  Lev. 
R.  XX,;  Comp.  Yer.  Ber.  iv.  8b).  The  function  of 
tlic  sbeliah  zibbur  was  regarded  as  a  most  honorable 
one,  and  it  was  delegated  only  to  the  worthiest  men 
of  the  congregation.  In  Talmudic  times  such  dis- 
tinguishi'd  men  as  R.  Akiba,  R.  Eliezer,  R.  Alexan- 
der, and  R.  Eleazar  b.  Simeon  acted  in  this  capacity. 

Th(!  term  II.vzzan  was  not  used  for  tlie  sheliah 
zibbur  until  the  sixth  century,  when  the  reading 
of  prayers  before  tiie  congregation  became  a  jirofes- 
sion  to  which  a  salary  was  attached.  Since  that  time 
more  attention  has  been  often  paid  to  the  sweetness 
or  ])leasantness  of  the  reader's  voice  than  to  his  su 
perior  character,  dignity,  and  scholarship. 

.\.  M.  Lan. 

SHEM.— Biblical  Data:  The  eldest  of  Noah's 
sons,  according  to  the  position  and  sequence  of  tlic; 
names  wherever  all  three  are  mentioned  together; 
e.g.,  "and  Xoah  begat  Shem,  Ham,  and  .Tapheth  " 
(Geu.  V.  33).  In  the  table  of  nations  in  Gen.  x.,  how- 


ever, Shem  and  his  |)osterity  are  placed  last,  prob- 
ably because  the  compiler  of  that  record  expected  to 
trace  his  descendants  far  down  into  history,  wliile 
those  of  the  other  two  sons  were  confined  to  early 
ages.  Shein's  prominence  among  the  peoples  of  pre- 
Christian  times  may  be  partially  suggested  by  the 
ethno-geographical  table  of  Gen.  x.  For  descend- 
ants see  Sl-:.\llTEs. 

!•:.  I.,  u.  J.  M.  P. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Although  Shem 

is  unanimously  declared  by  the  Rabbis  to  have  been 
the  yoimgest  .sou  of  Noah  (comp.  .I.\1"IIi;tii  tx  Rab- 
mxRAi-  LrriCKATLKii),  yet  he  is  always  named  first, 
being  the  most  imjiortantof  the  three  brothers.  In- 
deed. b('  was  born  circumcised;  he  was  the  ancestor 
of  Aliraham,  Isaac,  and  .Jacob;  he  was  priest  and 
prophet;  and  he  was  one  of  tlic  eight  righteous  who 
are  mentioned  twice  in  Gen.  xi.  10  and  who  were 
allotted  a  portion  both  in  this  world  and  in  the 
world  to  come  (Sanli.  6!)b;  Tan.,  Yelammedenu, 
Noah ;  Midr.  ha-Gadol  on  Geu.  ix.  18,  xi.  10.  ed. 
Schechter,  cols.  142.  186).  Shem  is  styled  "the 
great  one"  ("Shem  rabba  "  :  Sanli.  108b).  Accord- 
ing to  Gen.  R.  xxx.  6.  it  was  Shem  who  offered  the 
sacrifices  on  the  altar  after  Noah  came  out  of  the 
ark  (comp.  Gen.  viii.  20),  as  the  latter,  liaving  been 
crippled  by  the  lion  (see  Noah  ix  Rabbixical  Lit- 
KHATiitii),  was  unfit  for  the  priestly  ollice.  Noah 
gave  to  Shem  the  priestly  garments 
The  Most  which  he  had  inherited  from  Adam 
Important  (Num.  H.  iv.  G).  Shem  is  extolled  by 
Son  the   Rabliis  f(U'  his  filial  devotion  in 

of  Noah,  covering  his  father's  nakedness  (Gen. 
ix.  23).  Although  bis  brother  Japlieth 
assisted  in  this  praiseworthy  act.  it  was  Shem  who 
suggested  and  began  it,  his  brother  not  arriving  on 
the  scene  until  Shem  was  already  on  liis  way  with 
the  garment.  Therefon;  Noah,  in  blessing  tlie.se 
two  sons  {il>.  verse  2T),  declared,  so  the  Rabbis 
think,  that  the  SUckinah  was  to  dwell  only  in  the 
tents  of  Shem  (Yoma  10a;  Tan.,  Noah,  2t;"Gen.  R. 
xxxvii,  9;  comp.  .Jubilees,  vii.  9.  where  it  is  said 
that  the  garment  was  Shem's).  Sliem's  reward  for 
this  deed  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  .Jews,  his  de- 
scendants, cover  themselves  with  the  tallit  and  phy- 
lacteries, and  remained  untouched  when  the  As- 
syrians, who  also  were  descendants  of  Shem,  were 
destroyed  by  an  angel  in  the  time  of  Ilezekiah 
(Tan.,  Yelammedenu.  I.r.;  Ex.  R.  xviii.  5). 

The  Rabbis  identify  Shem  with  Melchizedek, 
King  of  Salem,  who  is  termed  "a  priest  of  the  Most 
High,"  and  who  came  to  meet  Abraham  after  the 
latter  had  defeated  the  four  kings  led  by  Chedor- 
laomer(Gcn.  xiv.  18-20).  According  to  thisaecount. 
Shem,  as  a  priest,  came  to  .Jerusalem  (with  wliicii 
Salem  is  identified  by  the  Rabbis),  of  which  city  he 
became  king,  it  being  the  proper  place  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  cult  of  YiiwH.  He  went  to  meet 
Abraham  to  show  him  that  he  was  not  angry  with 
him  for  having  killed  the  Elamites,  his  descendants 
(Midr,  Agadah  on  Gen.  l.r.).  Shem.  however,  for- 
feited the  priesthood  by  mentioning  in  his  blessing 
.\biaham's  name  before  that  of  God,  so  that  God 
toiik  his  office  from  him  and  gave  it  to  Aliraham 
(N'ed.  32b;  Pirke  R.  El.  xxvii.).  According  to  the 
Jlidrash  Agadah  (I.e.),  Shem  himself  asked  God  to 
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give  the  priesthooil  to  Abraliam.  as  lie,  in  liis  pro- 
phetic capacity,  knew  thai  he  (Shem)  would  have 
no  children  eliirilile  for  tlie  siiceidotal  otlice.  Con- 
trary to  the  I'hke  I{.  El.  ami  Gen.  H.  (.\liii.  10),  the 
Midrash  Agadali  e.xplahis  lliat  it  was  Shem  who 
gave  tithes  to  Ahnihani.  sliowinp  that  he  recognized 
him  a.s  priest  (see  Gen.  K.  -xliii.  7).  The  IJabbis 
point  out  that  in  certain  cases  Shorn  ranked  as  tlie 
equal  of  Ahrahaiii;  so  that  the  latter  was  afraid 
lest  Shem  might  lie  aii.gry  at  him  for  having  slain 
the  Elamitcs  and  might  curse  him  (Gen.  K.  xliv.  8; 
Tan.,  Lek  Leka.  lit).  In  another  instance  God 
made  u  com])romise  between  Shem  and 
Le^nds.  Abraham,  namely,  w-ith  regard  to  the 
name  of  the  Holy  City,  the  place  of  the 
Temple,  which  Ahrahara  had  called  ".Tireh"  (Gen. 
xxii.  14;  see  .iKiiovAn-jiKEri)  and  which  Shem 
had  called  "Salem."  God  united  both  names;  and 
thus  arose  the  name  "Jerusalem  "  (Gen.  H.  Ivi.  10). 

Shem  is  supposed  by  the  Habbis  to  liave  estab- 
lished a  school  ("bet  ha-midrash")  in  which  the 
Torah  was  studied,  and  among  the  (lupils  of  which 
was  Jacob.  Later,  Shem  was  joined  by  Eber;  and 
the  school  was  callcil  after  both  of  them.  Besides, 
the  school  was  the  seat  of  a  regular  bet  din  which 
promulgated  the  laws  current  in  those  times.  Thus 
Esau  was  afraid  to  kill  Jacob,  lest  he  should  be  con- 
demned by  the  bet  din  of  Shem  and  Eber.  The  bet 
din  of  Shem  iiroclaimed  the  prohibition  of  and  the 
punishment  foradidtery;  and  according  to  this  law 
Judah  condemned  Tamar  to  be  burned  ('Ab.  Zarah 
36b;  Gen.  U.  l.viii.  7,  Ixvii.  8).  Shem'sbetdin  was 
one  of  the  three  in  which  the  presence  of  the  Sheki- 
nah  was  manifested  (Mak.  23b).  At  Abraham'sdeath 
Shem  and  El)cr  marched  before  his  bier;  and  they 
indicated  the  place  that  was  suitable  for  his  burial 
(Gen.  H.  Ixii.  6,  according  to  the  emendation  of 
the  text  in  Yalk.,  Gen.  110).  At  the  division  of 
the  earth  among  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  Shem's 
lot  consisted  of  twenty-six  countries,  thirty-three 
islands,  twenty-six  out  of  seventy-two  languages, 
and  six  out  of  sixteen  scripts.  Thus  Shem  took  one 
.script  more  than  eithcrof  his  two  brothers:  and  this 
was  the  Hebrew  script,  in  which  the  Torah  was 
written.  The  other  five  were  Egyptian,  Libyan, 
As.syrian,  Chaldean,  and  Gutazaki  (Gu/arati  V) 
(Midr.  ha-Gadol  on  Gen.  x.  32,  col.  182). 

w.  n.  M.  Sei.. 

Critical  View  :    Shem  is  not  an  individual,  in 

the  sense  that  one  jiersou  by  that  name  came  forth 
with  his  father  and  brothers  from  the  ark,  and  had 
a  share  in  the  scene  described  in  Gen.  ix.  18-27. 
Neither  does  the  name  in  itself  suggest  geographical 
or  racial  entities.  It  recalls  more  probablj'  some 
ethnic  deity  that  had  become  the  "heroseponymus" 
of  his  worshipers.  As  it  now  occurs,  the  name  has 
no  theophorous  character;  but  it  has  been  suggested 
that  "Shem"  iiuist  be  considered  a  corruption  or 
abbreviation  of  a  name  similar  to  Shemu'el  (see 
S.\MUEi.),  the  element  "Shem"  meaning  "son"  in 
the  combination.  This  suggestion — though  none  of 
the  critics  seems  to  have  noticed  it — receives  a  strong 
degree  of  probability  from  the  blessing  spoken  over 
Shem  (ib.  verse  26).  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
pointing  of  the  text  is  incorrect.  Budde  proposes 
to  omit  the  'DPS  (which  GrStz  would  read  "ohole  " 


=  "  tents"),  and  then  vocalize:  "Beruk  Yuwii 
Shem"  =  "Shem  is  blessed  of  Yiiwii."  This  would 
at  once  place  this  "  blessing "'  in  the  category, 
so  numerously  represented  in  Genesis,  of  name 
oracles.  From  the  oracle  the  name  is  readily  recon- 
structed as  "Shcmaiah  "  or  "Shemu'el,"  the  "Elohe 
Shem"  in  the  text  indicating  the  latter  possibility. 

Tliese  oracles  are  ahvays  the  primary  elements 
from  which  the  legend  in  which  the)-  are  found  em- 
bedded is  a  development.  That  Japhelh  also  orig- 
inally had  a  theophorous  form  is  indicated  in  the 
oracle  sjioken  concerning  him  (Gen.  ix.  27;  comp. 
the  name  pSinS)-  It  is  plain  that  Canuiin  should  not 
appear  in  this  group.  Ham  is  the  brother  of  Slicm; 
and  it  was  he  who  committed  the  unseemly  deed. 
The  substitution  of  Canaan  for  Ham  is  secondary. 
The  curse  upon  him  ((..'anaan)  displays  the  temper 
of  the  centuries  when  Yiiwii  and  Baal  were  stnig 
gling  for  the  ascendency  (see  Elijah).  As  Shem 
represents  Yiiwn,  he  is  proclaimed  the  master,  while 
Canaan  is  doomed  to  servitude.  As  Israel  is  the 
])eople  of  Yuwn,  Shem(yaliu),  i.e.,  "the  son  [of 
Yiiwii],"  naturally  must  be  Israel's  progenitor.  In 
substance  this  is  also  the  explanation  of  those  schol- 
ars who  reject  the  suggestion  that  "Shem"  is  a 
name  like  "Shemu'el."  They  read  into  "Shein  "  the 
signification  of  "prominence,"  "mastership."  The 
people  descended  from  Shem  is  thus  the  master  peo- 
ple destined  to  "lord  it"  over  Canaan,  the  slave  peo- 
ple committing  such  dire  atrocities  as  are  hidden  in 
the  legendof  Noah'sexposure.  According  to  Budde, 
Japheth — which  name  means  "  beaut}'  " — re|iresents 
the  Phenicians,  while  Canaan,  signif_ving  "lowness," 
"  vulgarity,"  represents  the  aboriginal  population  of 
Palestine.  Thus  this  triad  would  result:  lordship 
(Shem),  beauty  (Japheth),  and  meanness  (Canaan). 

In  the  table  given  in  Gen.  x.  1-xi.  9  Shem  is  re- 
corded as  the  father  of  live  sons,  among  whom  are 
named  .some  that  are  not  Semites.  This  catalogue, 
however,  is  geographical  and  not  ethnic.  In  this 
list  of  Shem's  descendants  ((4.  x.)  verses  23  and  23 
are  assigned  to  P,  verse  24  to  R,  and  verses  25-30  to 
J.  In  the  last-mentioned  passage  the  tendency  to 
connect  Shem  and  Eber  is  patent.     See  Semites. 

E.  G.  II. 

SHEM  HA-MEFOBASH  (Hebrew,  DB* 
tjniSOn):  Ancient  taiuiaiticiiame  of  thcTetiagrain- 
maton.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  term  is  somewhat 
obscure;  but  since  the  Tetragrammaton  is  called 
also  "Shem  ha-Meyuhad"  (Tni'Dn  DC),  it  may  be 
assumed  that  "meyuhad"  is  used  cLscwhere  in 
the  terminology  of  the  tannaitic  .schools  as  a  syn- 
on)'m  for  "  meforash,"  both  words  designating  some- 
thing which  is  distinguished  by  a  characteristic  sign 
from  other  objects  of  its  kind  (see  Bacher,  "  Die 
Aclteste  Terminologie  der  Jijdischen  Schriftausle- 
gung,"  p.  71).  In  connection  with  "  sliem"(=  "the 
name  [of  God]"),  both  terms  mean  also"  preeminent." 
"Shem  ha-Meforash,"  therefore,  denotes  the  name 
of  God  which  dilTers  from  all  the  other  names  ap- 
plied to  Him,  and  is,  couse((uently.  the  excellent 
name,  the  Tetragrammaton.  In  the  old  exegesis  of 
Num.  vi.  27  ("  my  name  ")  one  version  (Sifre  ad  Inr.) 
has  "Shem  ha-Meforash";  the  other  (Sotah  38a), 
"Shem  ha-Meyuhad."  Further  explanations  of  the 
term  are  given  by  the  authorities  cited  in  the  bibli- 
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ograpliy  of  this  article.  Iii  tlie  taniiailic  iialakali. 
in  tlic  first  place,  this  designation  of  the  Tetragratn- 
maton  is  found,  as  already  stated,  in 
Meaning-  of  the  note  on  Num.  vi.  27,  while  the 
Term.  Mishnah  (Sntah  vii.  (i;  Tamid  vii.  2) 
says,  in  conformity  with  this  interpre- 
tation: "In  the  Sanctuary  the  name  of  God  |in  the 
three  blessings,  Num.  vi.  24-26]  is  lo  be  pronounced 
in  the  Priestly  Benediction  as  it  is  written  [mn'] ; 
but  outside  the  Sanctuary  it  must  be  given  tlic  jiara- 
phrastic  pronunciation  ['JIN]."  The  high  i)riest 
spoke  the  name  of  God  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
in  his  recitation  of  Lev.  xvi.  30  during  the  confes- 
sion of  sins;  and  when  the  priests  and  the  peojilc 
in  the  great  hall  heard  him  utter  the  "  Shem  ha- 
Meforash,"  they  prostrated  themselves  and  gloritied 
God,  saying:  "Praised  be  the  glorious  name  of  His 
kingdom  for  ever  and  ever  "  (Yoma  vi.  2).  When  a 
very  young  priest,  the  well-known  tanna  Tarfon 
witnessed  this  ceremony ;  and  he  declares  that  the 
high  priest  uttered  the  holy  name  of  God  so  tliat  his 
voice  was  merged  in  the  song  of  the  priests  (Ver. 
Yoma  40d.  below;  Kid.  71a;'Eccl.  R.  iii.  11),  al- 
thougli  it  was  believed  that  when,  at  this  point  in 
the  ritual,  the  priest  pronounced  the  name  of  God 
lie  was  heard  as  far  as  Jericho  (Tamid  iii.  7;  conip. 
Yoma  39b).  Tarfon's  acco\mt,  that  the  voice  of  tlie 
high  priest  was  drowned  by  the  song  of  the  other 
priests,  also  confirms  the  synchronous  statement 
(Yer.  Yoma  401))  that  in  former  times  the  high 
priest  uttered  the  Name  with  a  loud  voice,  but  that 
subsequently,  when  immorality  had  become  more 
and  more  prevalent,  he  lowered  his 
Mode  of  voice  lest  the  Name  should  be  heard  by 
Utterance,  those  unworthj' to  hear  it.  The  mish- 
nah (Berakot,  end)  mentions  also  an 
utterance  of  the  Tetragranimaton  outside  the  Sanc- 
tuary which  was  permitted  and  even  commaiHied. 
saying  that  "  it  was  ordained  that  the  name  of  Goil 
should  be  used  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  greeting, 
which  were  the  same  as  those  exchanged  between 
Boaz  and  the  reapers  [Ruth  ii.  2],  or  the  salutation  of 
the  angel  to  Gideon  [Judges  vi.  12].''  According  to 
Graiz  ("Gesch."  2ded.,  iv.  458),  thisinjunction  was 
given  at  tlie  time  of  the  Bar  Kokba  war,  and  the 
greeting,  which  contained  the  Tetragranimaton  in- 
stead of  the  word  "Adonai"  (="Lord"),  was  the 
.sliibboleth  which  distinguished  the  Jews  from  the 
Juda'O-Christians,  who  regarded  Jesus  also  as  Lord. 
A  liaggadist  of  the  third  century,  Abba  bar  Kahana, 
states  (Midr.  Teh.  op  Ps.  xxxvi.,  end)  that  "two 
generations  \ised  the  Shem  ha-Meforash,  the  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue  and  those  of  the  period  of  the 
'shemad  '  [the  Hadriauic  persecution]."  According 
to  Sanh.  vii.  .'i,  actual  blasphemy  is  committed  only 
when  the  blasphemer  really  pronounces  the  Tetra- 
granimaton ("Shem  ha-Meyul.iad";  comp.  Sifra, 
Emor,  xix.  [ed.  Weiss,  p.  104d]). 

These  details  indicate  that  the  long-sanctioned 
dread  of  uttering  the  Sliem  ha-Mefora.sh  was  by  no 
means  without  exceptions,  and  that  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation was  not  unknown.  Abba  Saul  (3d  cent.) 
condemned  the  jirofanalion  of  the  Tetragrammaton 
by  classing  those  "that  speak  the  Name  according 
to  its  letters'"  (niiT)  w-ith  those  who  liave  no  part  in 
the  future  worlil  (Sanh.  x.  1);  and  according  to   Ab. 


Zarah  17b,  one  of  the  martyrs  of  Hadrian's  time, 
Hananiali  b.  Teradion,  was  burned  at  the  stake  be- 
cause he  so  uttered  the  Name.  A  Palestinian  amora 
of  tlie  tliird  century  (Mana  the  Elder)  exemplitied 
tlic  apothegm  of  Al)ba  Saul  (Yer.  Sanh.  28b,  above) 
by  the  statement,  "as,  for  instance,  the  Samaritans 
who  swear";  he  meant  tliereby  that  in  their  oatlis 
the  Samaritans  pronounce  the  Tetragrammaton  ex- 
actly as  it  is  written.  According  to  Tlieodorct,  the 
Greek  Church  father,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth 
century,  tliey  gave  it  the  sound  of  'lo/St  (see  LOw, 
"Gcsainmelle  Sdiriften,"  i.  193). 

The  Shem  ha-Meforasli  as  an  object  of  the  esoteric 
knowledge  of  scholars  appears  in  the  statement  of 
Johanan  (Kid.  71a):  "Once  each  week  the  sages 
give  their  pupils  the  Four-I.,ettered  Name."  A  tan- 
nailic  passage  in  Yer.  Yoma  40d,  however,  says: 
"In  former  times  the  Name  was  taught  to  all;  but 
when  immorality  increased  it  was  reserved  for  the 
pious,"  although  this  statement  refers,  according  to 
the  baraita  in  Kid.  7Ia,  to  teaching  the  Twelve-Let- 
tered Name  to  the  priests.  It  is  related  that  in  the 
fourth  century  the  well-known  liaggadist  Phinehas 
b.  Hania  refused  the  offer  of  a  physician  (or  of  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Assi)  of  Sepphoris  to  "  teach  liini  the 
Name"  (Yer.  Yoma  40d),  while  another  scholar  of 
the  same  century  offered  to  "transmit  the  Name"  to 
the  amora  R.  Hanina  of  Sepphoris,  although  this 
was  not  done  (tb.).  The  curious  anecdote  is  also 
told  (ih.)  that  Samuel  (a  Babylonian  amora  of  the 
third  century)  heard  a  Persian  curse  his  son  by  using 
the  Tetragrammaton  (according  to  Ecd.  K.  iii.  11, 
however,  it  was  a  Persian  woman  who  cursed  her 
son).  This  story  assumes  that  the  Gentile  had  man 
aged  lo  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Shem  ha-Mefo- 
rash, which  was  used  like  a  magic  formula  (see 
RIau,  "  Das  Altjudische  Zauberwesen,"  p.  129). 

The  earliest  instance  of  the  dread  of  pronouncing 

the  Tetragranimaton.  and   of   the   use  of  the  par- 

aphrasis  "  Adonai  "  instead,  is  found 

Objections   in  the  Septuagint  rendering  of  Ki'p'oc 

to  Pro-       ="IiOrd."       The     Samaritans    read 

nouncing'     the  Four-Lettered  Name  as  "Shema," 

the  Tetra-    the  Aramaic  equivalent  of  DtlTI  ("the 

gram-        Name"),    which,    even    without    the 

maton.  qualifying  word,  connotes  the  Shem 
ha-Meforash  in  the  language  of  the 
Tannaini,  as  in  the  maxim  of  Ablia  Saul  cited  above. 
According  to  .losephus'  paraphrase  of  Ex.  iii., 
"God  declared  to  him  [Moses]  His  holy  name,  which 
had  never  been  discovered  to  man  before ;  concern- 
ing which  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  say  any  more" 
("Ant."  ii.  12,  t;  4).  When  Aquila  made  his  Bible 
translation,  which,  in  the  spirit  of  Akiba's  Biblical 
exegesis,  adheres  to  the  text  with  extreme  rigidity, 
he  could  not  follow  the  Septuagint,  Ki/Kof  being 
only  a  free  paraphrase  of  the  name  of  God.  Since, 
therefore,  he  could  not  give  an  exact  rendering  he 
introduced  the  word  bodily  into  his  translation,  wri- 
ting it  nini,  a  form  which  is  found  in  the  Hexa- 
plar  manuscriiits  of  the  Septuagint  and  is  the  repre- 
senlalion  in  the  Greek  alphabet  of  the  lettersof  nin' 
read  from  left  to  right  (se(^  Swete,  "  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament  in  Greek,"  p.  30;  Nestle,  in 
■•Z.  D.  M.  G."  xxxii.  468,  500,  506). 

The  prohibition  against  pronouncing  the  Tetra- 
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gnimiimtoii  us  wiillcii  was  based  on  Ex.  iii.  15  by 
Abiiia.  a  Uabyloniaii  aiiiora,  wbo  iiaraphiascil  the 
last  words  of  that  passage  as  follows:  '"  1  am  not 
read.'  says  God,  "as  I  am  written;  I  am  written 
Willi  "vod,"  "he"  (niiTJ,  and  pronounced  with 
"alef,"'"(lalet"  I'jns) '"  (see  Kid.  71a:  Pes.  OOa). 
This  seems  to  lie  an  old  tannailie  midrash  on  K.\.  iv. 
15,  to  which  .laeoli  bar  Aha  alludes  in  Yer.  Sanh.  281), 
above.  In  liUo  niannerllie  wor<ls  Q^y'p  (E.\.  <.c.)  and 
D^yn  (Keel.  iii.  11)  wen'  explained  as  referring  to 
the  non  tillerance  of  the  Tetragrammalon.  In  his 
interpretation  of  the  latter  i)assage,  Ahabuh  b.  Ze'cra 
(4tli  cent.)  says  as  follows:  "  Jleu  slay  one  another 
— so  saith  Ood — even  by  pronouncing  the  paraphra- 
sis  of  the  Divine  Mame;  what  would  they  do  if  I 
should  teach  them  the  Shem  ha-MeforashV "  Tlie 
miraculous  power  of  this  word,  which  was  some- 
times fatal  in  its  might  (see  Zunz,  "  S.  P."  p.  145),  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  tannaitic  liagg;i(lah.  Tluis. 
I?.  Nelicmiah  says  that  Moses  killed  the  Egyptian 
(E.x.  ii.  14)  by  pronouncing  "the  Name"  over  him 
(Lev.  I{.  x.xxii. ;  Ex.  R.  ii.);  and  he  also  answered 
the  ([ucstion  to  Ps.  cxiv.  3  [A.  V.  3),  "  What  did  the 
sea  behold?"  with  the  words,  "It  beheld  the  Shem 
ha-Meforash  graven  on  Aaron's  stalT,  and  tied" 
(Pesik.  140a:  Midr.  Hallel,  in  Jellinek,  "  H.  II."  v. 
95).  In  a  haggadic  passage  which  occurs  in  several 
places.  Simeon  ben  Y'ohai,  another  iHipil  of  Akiba, 
mentions  an  ornament  given  to  the  Israelites  at  Mt. 
Sinai  on  which  the  Shem  ha-Meforash  was  engraved 
(Cant.  R.  i.  4  et  pitx^im:  see  Bacher,  "Ag.  Tan."  ii. 
118),  while  a  chain  and  a  ring  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  Xame  are  mentioned  in  the 
Not  Read  legend  of  Solonioti  and  Asmodeus  (Git. 
as  Written.  68b).  The  "weapons  of  war"  men- 
tioned in  Jer.  xxi.  4  are  the  Tetragram- 
maton  (Midr.  Teh.  on  Ps.  xxxvi.,  end):  and  Pirke 
R.  El.  xxxviii.,  end,  states  that  Ezra.  Zerubbabel. 
and  .loshua  pronounced  the  great  ban  on  the  Samar- 
itans by  means  of  the  "  mystery  of  the  Shem  ha- 
Meforash."  According  to  Midr.  Shemu'el  xv.  the 
scholars  explained  th(^  words  in  Ex.  iv.  38  as  mean- 
ing that  Moses  revealed  the  Four-Lettered  Name  to 
Aaron.  Phinelms  b.  .lair,  one  of  the  last  tannaim. 
asked  the  question  :  "  Why  are  the  prayers  of  Israel 
not  heard'/"  and  answered  it,  according  to  .Joshua 
b.  Levi,  thus:  "Because  they  know  not  the  myster- 
ies of  the  Shem  ha-Meforash"  (Pesik.  R.  14.);  but, 
according  to  Eleazar  b.  Pedat.  the  expression  "hal- 
Icluyab"  (Ps.  cxiii.  1  and  frequently  elsewhere) 
implies  that  God  will  be  praised  by  His  full  name 
not  in  this  world,  but  in  the  world  to  come  (Midr. 
Teh.  on  Ps.  cxiii. ;  comp.  'Er.  18b).  In  interpreting 
"and  his  name  one  "  (Zech.  xiv.  9).  Nalimau  b.  Isaac, 
a  Babylonian  aniora  of  the  fourth  century,  said 
(Pes.  oOa):  "The  future  world  is  not  like  this  world. 
Here  the  name  of  God  is  written  nin'  and  read  'JIS; 
there  it  is  also  read  ninv"  The  view  that  prayer  is 
more  effectual  if  the  name  of  God  is  pronounced  in 
it  as  it  is  written  caused  the  scholars  of  Kairwan  to 
address  a  question  in  the  eleventh  century  to  Hai 
Gaon  with  reference  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Shem  ha-Meforash.  to  which  he  answered  that  it 
nught  not  be  uttered  at  all  outside  the  Holy  Land 
(Hai  Gaon.  "Ta'am  Zckenim,"  p.  55;  see  Low,  "Ge- 
sanunelte  Schriften,"  i.  204). 


From  the  earliest  times  the  Tetragrammaton  has 
been  an  extremely  important  element  in  .Jewish 
myslicisni.  According  to  the  "Sefer  Ilanok  "  (in 
Jellinek.  "  B.  II."  ii.  117),  it  was  Hillcl  who  trans- 
mitted the  name  of  God  to  the  generalionsafter  Ezra, 
while  Abbahu  and  Ze'era  (3d  and  4tli 

In  the       cents.)aud  the  "men  of  faith  "("anshe 

Cabala.  emunah  ")  are  mentioned  as  i)os.sessing 
this  knowledge  after  Ilillel.  There 
are  several  other  names,  in  a<ldition  to  the  Tetra- 
grammaton, which  are  designated  according  to 
the  number  of  their  letters,  as  the  Twelve-Lettered 
and  the  Forty-two  Lettered  Name  (see  Kid.  71a; 
Bacher,  "Ag.  Bab.  Araor."  pp.  17  et  seij.),  and  the 
Seventy-two  Lettered  Name  (set;  Lev.  R.  xxiii. ; 
Gen.  R.  xliv.).  The  view  became  current  that  the 
high  priest  uttered  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  the 
Forty-two  Lettered  Name  (Hai  Gaon,  I.e.),  and  it 
appears  from  two  remarks  of  Hash!  (on  Sanh.  (iOa 
and  on  'Er.  18b)  that  there  was  a  general  belief  that 
the  Forty-two  Lettered  Name  was  represented  by 
the  Shem  ha-Meforash.  Maimouides  opposed  this 
idea  with  the  express  statement  that  r\MV  was  the 
Shem  ha-Meforash  ("  Yad,"  Yesodc  ha-Torah,  vi.  2; 
ib.  Tetillah,  xiv.  10;  idem.  "Moreli,"  i.  02). 

Among  the  earlier  examples  of  the  belief  in  the 
supernal lual  power  of  the  Name  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Chronicle  of  Ahimaaz  ("Sefer  Y'uhasin," 
ed.  Neubauer,  in  "  M.  J.  C."  ii.  Ill  et  set].;  coiui). 
■■  R.  E.  .1."  xxxii.  147  ft  seq.).  and  the  story  relateil 
by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  that  David  Alroi  comideted 
a  journey  of  twentj'-one  days  in  a  single  day  by 
means  of  the  Shem  ha-Meforash  ("^Ma.ssa'ot,"  etc., 
ed.  Gri'mliut,  p.  74). 

The  .Jewish  philosophers  of  religion  who  discus.s 
the  Tetragranunaton  include  .Judah  ha-Levi  ("Cu- 
zari,"  iv.  1-3;  see  Kaufmann.  "Gesch.  der  Attribu- 
tenlehre,"  pp.  165  et  seq.:  Bacher,  "Die  Bibelexc- 
gese  der  .liidischen  Religionsphilosophen."  p.  122), 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra  (excursus  in  his  commentary 
on  Ex.  iii.  15  ct  ptiKsim ;  see  D.  Rosin  in  "  ^lonats- 
schrift,"  1898.  xlii.  1.56  et  seq.).  and  -Maimoiddes 
("Moreh,"  i.  61 ;  see  Kaufmann.  I.e.  p|i.  467  it  seq.  ; 
Bacher,  "  Die  Bibelexegese  .Moses  Maimuni's,"  pp. 
i't'i  et  seq.).  See  also  Ba'.\l  Siik.m;  Namks  ofGoij; 
Tetr.\gk.\m.m.\ton. 

in  Z.  D.  M.  G.  xxxix..  xl.  i=  Ge.^^immdlc  Aufst'ttzc  zur 
Si}r(ifh-  utui  .sVii/e'»/fH/tf/*:,  pp.  2:i>M:U);  I,.  I.owi />»•  .-Itw- 
xprache  dca  Vi€rhueh.'<tahiiif:n  GntUKtittinciis.  in  fr('.'<((»i- 
mdte  Schriften.  i.  I87-21J2;  E.  Nestle.  Jacob  vim  Ktlcsfa 
Uher  den  .Sc/icm  Hammeiilmrii.icli.  etc..  in  Z.  D.  M.  <i. 
xxxil.  46.'>-.'i()S ;  Fiirst.  Schciii  IIainni<i)}t<'r(ish.  ih.  xxxiii.:i97- 
300;  A.  NafjtT.  Velicr  ScJnm  }Iaiiit phurdsch,  ilt.  xxxlv. 
If)2-1B7;  b.  oppenheini.  Ud'er  iJif  llfh ntviifi  di:r  Wnfte 
C'iiD-n  Z'".  in  Miinats.tc)trift.  xviil.  ^^h^,  b.  Ca.ssel.  ?Cnch 
Etwit.-<  lilicr  S'iis"n  c-\  ih.  xix.  73;  \V.  Bacher,  Kinr  Xeve 
Krldflruiiu  fllr  u'lio'^n  nu'.  ih.  xx.  :W3;  a.  siilmi,  Sfii.i  et 
Oriuittc-  <i\t  Selirni  Hninfitiinrn.srlt.  in  Ji.  E..J.  xvii.  'ZK\:  \V. 
Bacher.  Lf  Srhrm  Untiirjiephnrnitcli,  etc.,  lit.  xviii.  2i)0:  A. 
(ieicer,  I'l-Kelirift.  pp.  a*!  rl  xrq.;  Zunz.  .S.  /'.  pp.  144  ft  «■';.; 
L.  Blau,  Dan  AitjtUHsche  Zauberwei*en.  pp.  124  et  srfj. 

W.  B. 
SHEM-TOB  BEN  ABRAHAM  IBN  GAON : 
Spanish  Taliiiudist  and  calialist  ;  Imni  al  Soria, 
Spain,  1283;  died,  probably  in  Palestine,  after  1330. 
From  his  genealogy  given  in  the  preface  to  his 
"  Keter  Shem-Tob."  Azulai  ("Shem  ha-Gedolim."  ii., 
s.i:  "Keter  Shem-Tob")  concluded  that  "Gaon" 
mu.st  have  been  the  proper  name  of  one  of  Sliem- 
Tob's  ancestors.    Zunz  (in  his  "Zeitschrift  fl'ir  die 
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Wisscuscliaft  (Ics  .Tu(lciitli\iiiis,"  p.  137)  and  Geigcr 
C'JiKl.  Zeil."  V.  3!!?).  liDwevfi-,  suijpose  "Gaou"  lo 
be  llic  Hebrew  Iraiislilenitinii  (if  "Jaeii,"  iiidieating 
tliat  Sliem-Tob's  family  originally  came  from  that 
Spanish  city.     After  he  liail  stmlied  Talmud  under 
Solomon  b.  Adrct  and  Cabala  under  Isaac  b.  Todros 
(RIBaT,   which   is  the  abbreviation,  Conforte   de- 
clares in  Ills  "  Kore  lia-Dorot,"  p.  241), 
Settles  in    of  "  H.  Joseph  b.  Tobiah  ").  Shein-Tob 
Safed.        bclook  himself  lo  Palestine  in  the  hope 
of  finding  in  the  Holy   Land  a  more 
suitable   place   for  cabalistic    meditation.      He  so- 
journed for  some  time  in  Jerusalem,  and  then  set- 
tled at  Safed. 

At  Safed  Shcm-Tob  wrote  the  following  works, 
of  which  only  the  first  two  have  been  ))ublished: 
(I)  "  .Migdal  ■()/.,"  a  commentary  on  JIaimouides' 
"  Yad  "  ;  in  this  he  defends  .Maimonidcs  against  tlio 
strictures  of  Abraham  b.  David.  The  part  covering 
the  first  volume  of  the  '■  Yad  "  was  printed  with  the 
te.\t  at  Constantinople  in  loOO;  and  parts  of  otlier 
volumes,  also  with  the  text,  at  Venice  in  1524.  Cer- 
tain rabbis,  Gedaliah  ibn  Y'ahya  ("  Sludshelct  lia- 
Kabbalali,"  p.  4ob,  Amsterdam,  1697)  among  them, 
ascribe  the  "Migdal  'Oz"  to  Yom-Tob  b.  Abraham 
(RITBA).  (2)  "KetcrShem-Tob"  (Leghorn,  1839). 
(3)  "  Badde  lia-Aron  u -Migdal  I.Lman 'el, "a  cabalistic 
work  in  live  ])arts,  finished  in  the  month  of  lyyar, 
132.5,  and  named  by  Shcm-Tob  after  his  traveling 
companion,  Hananeel  b.  Azkara,  who  died  before 
reaching  his  deslination.  (4)  Supercommcnlary  on 
Aliulafia's  "Ginnat  Bitan,"  a  cabalistic  conunentarj' 
on  Genesis,  (5)  Commentary  on  Saadia  BekorShor's 
cabalistic  poem,  which  he  quotes  in  his  "Badde  ha- 
Aron."  (6)  "Scfev  ha-Pe'er,"  cabalistic  treatise  on 
phylacteries.  De  Rossi  (Parma  MS.  No.  68,  8)  de- 
clares the  author's  name  to  be  doubtful,  since  the 
manuscript  is  anonymous;  but  Asseuuiui("  Catalogue 
of  Hebrew  JISS.  in  the  Vatican  Library,"  T\o.  235) 
concludes  that  its  author  was  Shem-Tob  of  Soria. 
(7)  "Zibhe  Zedek "  and  (8)  "  Rosh  ha-Slialishim," 
mentioned  in  the  "Badde  ha-Aron,"  while  in  his 
"  Keter  Sliem-Tob  "  (section  "  Yesode  ha-Torah,"  ch. 
i. )  Shem-Tob  speaks  in  general  terms  of  his  "  other 
works." 

Tlie  "Keter  Shem-Tob"  is  a  supercommcntary  on 
and  continuation  of  Nal.imanidcs'  commentary  (par- 
ticularly on  the  cabalistic  part)  on  the  Pentateuch, 
from  whose  interpretations   those   of 
His  "Ke-     Shem-Tob     differ    in     man}-    places. 
ter  Shem-    Shem-Tob  says  in  his  jircfaee  that  at 
Tob."         first  he  had  entitled  his  work  "Sitre 
Sctarim,"  and  that  he  then   revised  it 
and  gave  it  the  title  "  Keter  Shem-Tob,"  the  work 
having  been  completed  at  Safed  in   1315.     Isaac  b. 
Samuel  of  Acre,  in  his  "Me'irat  'Enayim,"  violently 
attacks  the  "  Keter  Shem-Tob,"  saying  that  most  of 
the  author's  theories  are  not  those  of  the  older  caba- 
lists,  but  are  simply  his  own  inventions.     This  work 
is  printed  at  the  end  of  Judali  Koriat's  "Ma'or  wa- 
Shemesli  "  (Leghorn,  1839),  where  it  is  entitled  "Pe- 
rush   Sodot  ha-Torah  " ;  and   the   preface  has  been 
piiblished   in  Jehiel  Ashkenazi's  "  Ilekal   Ailonai " 
(Venice,  n.d.)  under  the  title  "Perusli  Likkutini" 

In  a  manuscri])t  containing  piyyutim  of  various 
liturgists   there  is  one  written  by  a  Shem  Tob  b. 


Abraham,  whom  L.  Dukes  ("Orient,  Lit."vi.  147  e< 
««<■/.)  supposes  lo  be  identical  with  the  subject  of  this 
article.  But  Dukes  seems  to  have  distinguished  be- 
tween Shcm-Tob  b.  Abraham  and  Shem-Tob  of 
Soria,  the  author  of  the  "Sefer  ha-Pe'er."  On  the 
<ither  hand,  Conforte  (/r.).  confusing  Shem-Tob  b. 
Abraham  with  Shem  Tob  Ardotial,  wrongly  ascribes 
to  the  former  the  "  "iihlui  "  (confession)  recited  on 
Yom  Kippur  in  the  ^lusaf  prayer. 

The  following  works  are  erroneously  attributed 
to  Shem-Tob  b.  Abraiuim  ibn  Gaon  by  \Volf  ("Bibl. 
Hebr."  iii.,  No.  2152)  and  by  other  bibliographers: 
"Keter  Shem-Tob"  (Venice,  HiOl),  a  collection  of 
sermons,  and  "  Ma'amar  Jlordekai  "  (Constantinople, 
1585),  a  connnentary  on  Esther,  the  author  of  both 
works  being  Shem-Tob  .'Melammed  ;  also  a  cabalistic 
treatise  by  an  unknown  author  on  the  crowns  ("tag- 
gin  '')  of  the  letters. 

BIBi.iOGR.vPHV  :  Carmoly,  /(mf/Yiirc?, pp. 312  :ii:i:  Fiirst.  Bihl. 
Jutl.  Hi.  aw:  (iratz,  (ii'Kclt.  M  ed.,  vli.  *! ;  LuiKlaucr.  in 
Orient.  Lit.  vi.  326;  De  Rossi,  I>izU»iario,  ii.  I^i;  St«ln- 
spbneider.  ('at.  Jiodl.  cols.  2.520  ot  sfq.;  Idem,  Jiwit^h  Litera- 
ture. \i.  nil. 

K.  M.  Sei,. 

SHEM-TOB     DE     CARRION.      See    S.vstob 

(SlIEM-Ton)    lUv    C.MililoN. 

SHEM-TOB    BEN    ISAAC    OF    TORTOSA 

(known  als<i  as  Babi  ha-Tortosi) :  Spanisii  xholar 
and  phj'sician  of  the  Ihii  teenlh  century  ;  born  at  Tor- 
tosa  1196.  He  engaged  in  commerce,  and  his  busi- 
ness necessitated  his  traveling  much  both  by  sea  and 
by  land.  Being  once  at  Acre,  he  was  reiiunded  by  its 
rabbi  of  his  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion ;  and  he  left  the  city  (1226),  resolving  to  aban- 
don commerce  and  lo  devote  himself  exclusively  to 

rabbinical  and  scientific  studies.     He 

Abandons    liist  studic'd  at  Barcelona  ui'der  Isaac 

Commerce    b.  Meshidlam;    then  he  devoted  him- 

for  self   to    medicine;   and    after   twenty 

Rabbinlcs.   years'  study  he   became,   as   will   be 

seen  below,  a  skilful  physician.  He 
lived  afterward  in  Montpellier,  France,  but  chietlj' 
at  Marseilles,  where  he  practised  his  profes.sioii. 

Shem-Tob's  first  work  was  his  Ilebicw  transla- 
tion, under  the  title  of  "Bi'ur  Sefer  ha-Nefesh,"  of 
Avenues'  middle  commentary  on  Aiistotle's  "  De 
Anima."  In  the  month  of  Elul,  1254,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight,  he  began  the  translation  into  Hebrew  of 
Al-Zahrawi's  "  Kitab  al-Tasrif,"  ii  medical  work  in 
thirty  books.  He  finished  it  at  Marseilles  in  the 
month  of  Nisan,  1258,  entitling  it  "Sefer  ha-Shim- 
mush."  This  translation  is  preceded  by  a  long  in- 
troduction, which  forms  a  treatise  in  itself,  and  in 
which  he  deals  with  man  as  composed  of  four  ele- 
ments, and  with  the  relation  between  diseases  and  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year.  According  to  the  super- 
stitions of  Ids  time,  he  believed  in  the  influence  of 
the  planets  ou  man;  and  accordingly  an  entire 
treatise  deals  with  astrology.    His  translation  was 

undertaken  with  the  view  of  spieading 

Translates    medical  science   among  the  Jews,  so 

"Kitab  al-  that  they  might  not  be  dependent  on 

Tasrif."       Christian      physicians     (comp.     'Ab. 

Zarali  ii.  2).  "The  translation  is  not  lit- 
eral: and  in  this  Shcm-Tob  departed  from  the 
method  of  the  earlier  translators.     As  to  the  various 
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names  of  diseases  and  nii'diciimcnls.  Slii'in-Tob  em- 
ploys all  tliat  he  could  find  in  tlu;  Bible  and  in  Tal- 
mudic  literature.  Others  lie  explains  in  u  glossary. 
He  also  gives  directions  to  physicians  on  the  treat- 
ment of  patients  and  the  preparation  of  medicaments. 
In  1264  Shem-Tob  translated  into  Hebrew  Al- 
Razi's  "  Al->Ian,suri,"  a  work  in  ten  treatises  which 
that  author  had  iledicated  to  Al-.Mansur.  Shem-Tob 
states  that  he  also  transliterated  many  Arabic  med- 
ical works  in  Hebrew  characters  in  order  that  Jews 
mightbeable  to  read  them.  According  to  De  Castro 
("  Biblioteca  Kspanola,"  i.  231),  Shem-Tobol  Tortosa 
was  the  author  also  of  the  "Pardes  Uinunonim," 
wliich  is  generally  attributed  to  Shem-Tob  b.  Isaac 
ibn  Shapnit.  De  Castro  concludes  this  from  the 
date  1207,  which  is  given  in  the  Kscorial  manuscript 
of  the  work  in  question  and  whicli  is  a  century  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Shem-Tob  ibn  Shaprut. 

BIBLIOCKAPHY:  Carmol.v, /f W'li'rc  ties  MMecius  Juifs.pp.'^ 
M;  Fiirsl,  Bihl.  Jud.  ill.  i-'M  (wliere  Sliem-T<ib  of  Torlosa  is 
confused  with  Shem-Tob  ilm  SliaprutI;  Mui'ik,  in  ft.  E.  J.  v. 
256 ef  seq.x  Renan-Neubauer.  f^rs  liohhins  Fraiirdix,  p.  ii^ti; 
De  Uossl,  Dizionnriii,  ii.  124:  Parma  Dr  Hnxxl  MS.  No. 
347;  StclDschneider,  Cat.  lioM.  cols.  2549-21.51 ;  idem,  Hchr. 
Uehr.rs.  pp.  148,  72,5,  74]  c(  scq.;  idem,  JewMi  Lileraturc, 
pp.  362(.so.  s;!),;ff«. 
.7.  M.  Skl. 

SHEM-TOB  (BEN  JOSEPH)  IBN  SHEM- 
TOB.  See  Ibn  Siie.m-Tob,  Suk.m-Tob  (bkx 
JOSEI'H  ?). 

SHEM-TOB   IBN   PALttUERA.     See  F.\i..\- 

QUEli.V   (  I'AI.ql  KH-\I,    SlIE.M-Toli   BEN    JoSEPU. 

SHEMA'  :  Initial  word  of  the  verse,  or  chap- 
ter, rec  iicd  as  the  confession  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
Originally,  the  "Shema'  "  consiste<l  only  of  the  one 
verse,  Deut.  vi.  4  (see  Suk.  42a:  Ber.  13b):  the  reg- 
ular "Shema' "  in  the  liturgy,  however,  consists  of 
three  portions:  Deut.  vi.  4-9,  xl.  13-21,  and  Kum. 
.\v.  37-41.  The  first  verse,  "Hear,  O  Israel;  the 
Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."  has  ever  been  regarded 
as  the  confession  of  belief  in  the  One  God.  The 
first  of  the  three  portions  of  the  "Shema'  "  contains 
the  command  to  love  God  with  heart,  soul,  and 
might;  to  remember  all  coinmandmentsand  instruct 
the  children  therein ;  to  recite  the  words  of  God 
when  retiring  oi  rising;  to  bind  those  words  ou  the 
arm  and  the  head,  and  to  inscribe  them  on  the  door- 
posts and  on  the  city  gates.  The  second  portion 
contains  the  promise  of  reward  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  laws,  and  the  threat  of  puuishinent  for  their 
transgression,  with  a  repetition  of  the  contents  of 
the  first  portion.  The  third  portion  contains  the 
law  concerning  the  zizit,  as  a  reminder  that  all  the 
laws  of  God  are  to  be  obeyed,  as  a  waiuing  against 
following  the  evil  inclinations  of  the  heart,  and. 
finally,  in  remembrance  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt. 
The  commandment  to  read  the  "Shema'"  twice 
daily  is  ascribed  by  Josephus  to  Moses  ("Ant."  iv. 
8),  and  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  divine  com- 
mandment (see,  however,  Sifre,  Deut.  31  [ed.  Fried- 
manu,  p.  72h,  note  17]). 

The  reading  of  the  "  Shema' "  morning  and  eve- 
ning is  spoken  of  in  the  Mishuah  (Ber. 
"  Shema'  "   i.  1-2)  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  rests 

Ritual.       upon    the    interpretation    of    123E'3 

"lD1p31  ("when  thou  liest  down,  and 

when  thou  risest  up";  Deut.  vi.  7).     The  school  of 

Shammai  takes  it  literally,  saying  that  the  evening 


"Shema'  "  shall  be  read  in  a  reclining  or  resting  pos- 
ture, and  that  the  morning  "Shema'  "  shall  be  read 
standing:  the  school  of  Hillel  asserts  that  it  refers 
not  to  the  posture,  but  to  the  times  of  reclining  and 
rising.  The  tune  for  reading  the  evening  "Shema'" 
begins  with  twilight  and  ends  four  hours  after,  ac- 
cording to  I{.  Eliezer,  or  at  midnight,  according  to 
the  "hakamim"  (the  majority  of  rabbis):  or  it  lasts 
till  the  rise  of  the  morning  star,  according  to  U. 
Gamaliel  (Ber.  i.  1-3).  ThisdilTerenceof  opinion  rests 
on  the  interpretation  of  "lying  down, "as  to  whether 
it  means  the  regular  or  the  latest  hour  of  retiring, 
or  the  whole  time  during  which  i>eople  usually 
sleep — that  is,  all  lught.  Similarly,  the  time  of 
II  adingthe  morning  "Shema'  "  is  fixed  by  the  haka- 
mim to  begin  at  daybreak,  when  there  is  ^nllicient 
light  to  distinguish  between  purple  and  white,  or  to 
recognize  a  person,  after  a  short  aetiuaintance,  at 
a  distance  of  four  ells,  and  to  last  until  the  sun's 
rays  are  seen.  H.  Joshua,  however,  extends  the 
time  until  three  hours  of  daylight  have  passed,  be- 
cause princes  and  men  of  leisure  do  not  rise  till 
then  (rt. ).  (Jueen  Helen  of  Adiabene  fixed  a  gold 
candelabrum  in  front  of  the  Temple,  wliich  refiected 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun  and  thus  indicated  the  time 
of  reciting  the  "  Shema'  "  ( Voma  37b). 

The  benedictions  preceding  and  following  the 
"Shema*  "  (Ber.  i.  4)  are  credited  to  the  members  of 
the  Great  Assembly.  They  are  of  Essene  origin  (see 
Rapoport  in  his  biograjdiy  of  Kalir),  and  were  first 
instituted  in  theTemiiU^  liturgy  (<;omp.  Tainid  v.  1). 
The  composition  of  the  "Shema'  "  it- 

Accom-       .self  developed  gradually.     H.  Judali 

panying      b.  Zabida,  in  explaining  why  the  por 
Bene-         tion   regarding   zizit    was   incorpora- 

dictions.  ted,  says  that  the  Rabbis  had  jiro- 
po.sed  to  add  the  chapter  of  Balak 
(referring  especially  to  Num.  xxiii.  18-24),  but  that 
they  finally  decided  not  to  do  so,  because  they 
thought  the  "  Shema'  "  already  sufficiently  long,  and 
they  did  not  care  to  overburden  the  congregation 
(Ber.  12b). 

According  to  the  Talmud,  the  reading  of  the 
"Shema'"  morning  and  evening  fulfils  the  com- 
mandment "Thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and 
night"  (Josh.  i.  8;  Men.  99b).  As  soon  as  a  child 
begins  to  speak  his  father  is  directed  to  teach  him 
the  ver.se  "Mosi-s  commanded  us  a  law,  even  the 
inheritance  of  the  congregation  of  Jacob "  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  4),  and  teach  him  to  read  the  "Shema'" 
(Suk.  43a).  The  reciting  of  the  first  verse  of  the 
"Shema""  is  called  the  "acceptance  of  the  yoke  of 
the  kingship  of  God  "  (Ber.  ii.  .^).  Judali  ha-Nasi, 
being  preoccupied  with  his  studies,  put  his  hand 
over  his  eyes  an<l  rep(>afed  the  first  verse  in  silence 
(Ber.  13a)." 

The  response  "  Baruk  Slieni  "  ("Praised  be  the 
name  of  His  glorified  kingdom  forever  and  ever") 
is  ascribed  to  the  patriarch  Jacob  by  R.  Joshua  b. 
Levi,  who  says;  "Jacob,  just  before  he  died,  was 
about  to  reveal  the  'end  of  days'  to  liis  children, 
when  the  Shekinah suddenly  turned  away  from  him. 
Jacob  feared  that  perhaps  some  one  of  his  children 
was  unworthy.  But  they  all  exclaimed,  '  Hear,  O 
Israel;  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  One,'  by 
wliich  they  meant,  '  In  God  we  are  all  one  ' ;  where- 
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upon  Jacob  responded,  '  Baruk  Shem'"  (Pes.  56a; 
corap.  Gen.  U.  .xcviii.). 

The  first  verse  of  the  "'  Shenia'  "  is  recitid  aloud, 

first  by  the  hazzan  and  then  by  the  congregation, 

which  responds  with  "Baruk  Shem" 

Cabalistic    in  silence.     Only  on  Vom  Kippur  is 

Vie'ws.  this  response  said  aloud  (comp.  Zohar, 
Terumah,  p.  133b).  The  remainder 
of  the  "Shema' "  is  read  in  silence.  This  custom 
was  approved  by  B.  Hai  Gaon  and  R.  Solomon  b. 
Adret  (.Mo.ses  b.  Isaac  Alashkar,  Besponsa,  No.  10, 
Sabbionetta,  1553);  it  is  the  Ashkenazic  custom  ;  but 
the  Hephardim  recite  aloud  the  whole  of  the  "She- 
ma' "  except  the  "Baruk  Shem."  Pronouncing  the 
evening  "Shema,"  liowevcr,  is  not  obligatory, 
though  it  is  meritorious.  The  evening  "Shemii'  "  is 
based  on  the  verse  "Commune  with  your  own  heart 
upon  your  bed  "  (Ps.  i  v.  4).  B.  Isiiac  said :  "  Whoever 
reads  the  '  Shema'  '  on  his  couch  is  as  one  that  de- 
fends himself  with  a  two-edged  sword."  "  Let  them 
sing  aloud  upon  their  beds  ...  a  two-edged  sword 
in  their  hand"  (Ps.  c.xlix.  5-6).  Rabina  said; 
"Though  one  that  is  affrighted  [in  the  night-time] 
sees  nothing  himself,  his  star  [guardian  angel]  sees 
the  apparition  ;  his  recourse  is  to  read  the  '  Shema'  '  " 
(Meg.  3a). 

The  Zohar,  with  reference  to  Num.  xxviii.  24, 
says,  "One  shall,  before  lying  down,  sanctify  the 
High  Name  with  the  '  Shema'  Yisrael '  "  (Zohar,  Ba- 
lak,  p.  211a).  B.  Simeon  b.  Yohai  said  the  "She- 
ma' "  preserves  Israel  from  a  foe.  It  was  the  battle- 
cry  of  the  priest  in  calling  Israel  to  arms  against  an 
enemy  (Deut.  xx.  3;  Sotah42a).     It  is  the  last  word 


of  the  dying  in  his  confession  of  faith.  It  was  on 
the  lips  of  those  who  suffered  and  were  tortured  for 
the  sake  of  the  Law.  B.  Akiha  patiently  endured 
while  his  flesh  was  being  torn  with  iron  combs,  and 
died  reciting  the  "Shema'."  He  pronounced  the 
last  word  of  the  sentence,  "Ehad"  (one)  with  his 
last  breath  (Ber.  61b).  During  every  persecu- 
tion and  massacre,  from  the  time  of  the  Ini|uisitioa 
to  the  slaughter  of  Kishinef.  "Shema'  Yisrael" 
have  been  the  last  words  on  the  lips  of  the  dying. 
"Shema'  Yisrael"  is  the  password  by  which  one 
Jew  recognizes  another  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Eldad  the  Danite,  in  describing  the  wars  which  his 
tribe  had  waged  with  its  Gentile  neighbors,  sjiid  that 
on  the  flag  of  the  tribe  was  inscribed  the  words 
"Shema'  Yisrael"  (Jellinek,  "B.  H."  iii.  9;  A.  Ep- 
stein, "Eldad  ha-Dani,"  pp.  26,  37,  Presburg,  1891). 
See  Prayer. 
Bibliography:    Maiinoniiiwi,    I'm/.  lyrri'at    .S/icnm',   l.-lv.; 

Shulhan  'Anih.Oriih  ilaiiuiin.  5*-«*.  23.i-Siti.  339;  Lewy- 

snhn,' Mekore  Minluiitiin,  S  H7 :  I.andshuth,  .Sf</*-r  liikkur 

Holim^  IiitroductiuD,  5  I". 

k.  J.  D.  E. 

SHEMA'  KOIiI  ("Hear  my  voice");  Opening 
hymn  of  the  services  on  the  eve  of  Atonement  in  the 
Sephardic  ritual,  preceding  Kol  Nibke.  It  con- 
sists of  twenty-nine  distichs  based  on  the  peniten- 
tial formula  of  the  Mishnah  (Ta'an.  ii.  1),  "May  He 
who  answered  the  Patriarchs  .  .  .  answer  us." 
It  is  the  most  ancient  complete  rimed  piyyu(.  and  is 
attributed  to  Hai  bhn  Shkkika  (Landsh\ith,  " 'Am- 
mude  ha-'Abodah."  p.  62;  Zunz.  "  Literaturgesch." 
p.  187). 

It  is  chanted  to  a  tune  of  almost  equal  age,  in 
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the  sonic  "  iiiiwa  "  (from  G  to  G  in  tlic  modern  scale 
of  Bb  iniijor)  of  the  PersoArab  muskal  system 
(conip.  Land,  "La  Gamnie  Aral)c,"  p.  3S,  note  3). 
To  the  same  mehxly  also  are  snnjj  tlie  iutroduttory 
piyyiitim  "  Elolieal  tedineni  "  (liy  Isiiac  lien  Levi  hen 
Saulof  Luceiiaof  tlieelevenlhcenturv)aMd  "  Adoiiai 
negdeka  "  (l)y  .ludah  ha-Levi)  before  "Nishniat"  on 
the  mornings  of  Xew-Year  and  Atonement  respect- 
ively. After  the  fashion  of  the  old  Peninsular  nielo 
dies,  tlie  short  strain  is  nielismatieally  inlroduccd 
by  tlie  l.iazzan.  and  then  repeated  for  every  distich, 
with  scant  consideration  for  tlie  phrasing  of  the 
text,  as  many  limes  as  may  be  necessary  (comp. 
Auox.M  liKKoi.  SiiDFAR),  Until  the  chant  closes 
with  a  calaudo  passage. 

BiBLlocntAiMiv  :  I)f  Sola  and  .Apiilliir,  ,lii(if)if  Mrtmlies,  No. 
32,  I.oiuhiii,  l.s,"i7;  J«'s.siiriin,  Ittmk  ttf  rrniicmf  the  Spanish 
awl  Purtmrucsc  JiW!*^  vol.  iii..  Appeiuli.x.  London,  liXM. 
.\.  F.  L.  C. 

SHEStAIAH:  Prophet  in  the  reign  of  Reho- 
boam.  He  was  commissioned  to  dissuade  the  king 
from  waging  war  against  the  Northern  Kingdom 
after  its  revolt,  because  it  was  the  will  of  God  that 
Israel  should  form  an  independent  state  (I  Kings 
xii.  22-i4;  II  C'hron.  xi.  2).  His  second  and  last  ap- 
pearance in  the  prophetic  role  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  invasion  of  Jud.ih  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Shishak,  King  of  Egypt.  His  message  was  that 
as  the  jirinccs  of  Israel  liad  humbled  themselves  the 
wrath  of  God  for  their  idolatrj- slunild  not  be  poured 
out  upon  Jernsaletii  by  the  hand  of  Shishak  (II 
Chron.  xiii.  7). 

E.  (i.  II.  I.   Bit. 

SHEMAIAH  (SAMAIAS,  SAMEAS):  Leader 

of  the  Pliarisics  in  ilie  i\v^\  century  r.i'.  ;  president 
of  the  Sanhedrin  before  and  during  the  reign  of 
Herod.  He  and  his  colleague  Amwi.io.v  are  termed 
in  Pes.  (!6a  the  "  gedole  ha-dor"  (the  great  men  of 
the  age),  and  if).  7()a  "  daishanim  "  (exegetes).  Griltz 
has  shown  ("'Geseli."  iii.  iTl)  that  iK'ither  Sliemaiali 
nor  Abtalion  was  of  Gentile  descent,  although  both 
were  Alexandrians.  Of  the  political  life  of  She- 
maiah only  one  incident  is  reported.  When  Herod 
on  his  own  responsibility  had  put  to  death  the  leader 
of  the  national  party  in  Galilee.  Hyrcanus  permitted 
the  Sanhedrin  tocitehim  before  the  tribunal.  Herod 
appeared,  but  in  royal  purple  robes,  whereat 
the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  lost  courage.  Only 
Shemaiah  was  brave  enough  to  say:  "He  who  is 
summoned  here  on  a  capital  charge  appears  like  one 
who  would  order  us  to  execution  straightway  if  we 
should  pronounce  him  guilty.  Yet  lean  blame  liim 
less  than  y(ni  and  the  king,  since  ye  permit  such  a 
travesty  of  justice.  Know  then  that  he  before  whom 
ye  now  tremble  will  some  day  deliver  you  to  the 
executioner."  This  tradition  is  found  twice,  in  Jose- 
phus,  "Ant."  xiv.  9,  §4,  and  Sanh.  19,  where  the 
name  is  altered  (comp.  Griltz,  "Gcsch."  iii.  711). 

Of  tlie  private  life  of  Shemaiah  almost  nothing  is 
known,  except  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Judah  hen 
Tabbai.  According  to  Ab.  i.  10,  his  favorite  maxim 
was,  "Love  handicraft,  shun  power,  and  make  for 
thyself  no  friends  of  worldly  might.  "  This  apo- 
thegm, like  those  of  liis  colleague  Abtalion,  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  misery  of  the  entire  period. 


niiii.KiiiKAriiY:  Josepliiis.  Aiil.  xiv.-xv.;  firiitz,  flmch.  til. 
171-ailT,  anil  not.,  iri;  SrhiinT.  f/cxc/i.  1.  :!48.  :M9,  3!lil:  II.  20.', 
■M\  -.iVt,  :{.>. 

.1.  S.  O. 

SHEMAIAH  B.  SIMEON  ZEBI  (called  also 
Seg^al):  .SclMil.ir  of  the  sevenlecnth  century,  of 
whose  life  no  other  details  ar<'  known  than  that  lie 
was  the  author  of  "  .Mazref  lallokmah"  (Anisl<'r- 
dani,  170/)).  a  list  of  the  (>1.3  commandments,  each 
being  described  in  eight  words  beginning  with  the 
initials  'PB'D  "r  DC?',  which  are  probably  an 
abbreviation  of  "Morenu  Shemaiah  Levi  Yihye" 
(Amsterdam,  176.t(. 

BiiiMiKMUPin  :  Tienjaool),  Ofar  ha-Sefnrim,  p.  3fi4;  l/'iwy. 
Caliilnfitii'  ttf  llchraica  nuil  Judaica  in  the  Lihi'arji  ftf  the 
i^iiriMtnttitnt  of  the  (Itjf  nf  lAniilon^p.  143;  Ze<lner,  Cnt. 
Hiln:  ;{oo/,.<  Itril.  Mii.-'.  p.  ««!. 
w.  n.  S.    (). 

SHEMAIAH  OF  SOISSONS  (called  also  She- 
maiah ha-Shoshani)  :  Scliolarof  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  a  |iu|iil  of  Kaslii.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works:  (1)  "Sodot"or  ".Midrash,"  notes 
on  the  construction  of  the  Tab(.rnaeleas  described  in 
Ex.  xxT.-xxvi.  It  was  edited  on  the  basis  of  the 
Munich  manuscript  by  Berliner  in  "  Monat.sschrift," 
1864,  pp.  224  ft  neij.  (2)  An  exegesis  of  Dent,  xiii., 
in  manuscript.  (3)  Commentary  on  the  JIahzor,  also 
in  manuscript.  (4)  Glosses  on  the  Pentateuch.  (5) 
Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon.  He  is  often 
erroneously  identified  with  Shemaiah  of  Tmyes. 

BiBLIoc.iiAPiiv  :  (ii'ilalliiliihn  Yiiliva,  Sliiilxhclcl  lin-K(ililiitl<tli, 
eti.  .\nistfnlam.  p.  ;ish;  <'on(orl<',  Kon-  tin-Vornl.  p.  ISa; 
Azului,  Stii-m  liii-fU:ittilinu  p.  >^tu  :  Ziinz.  Z.  (i.  p.  Ttl;  Idem, 
Ritns,  p.  ail :  Diiki'.s  in  Litirntnililatl.  v.  SH;  (irlirer,  I'ar- 
ttcluttntotitii^  p.  211,  note:  tiross.  (inllid  Jmtaivo,  p.  t>4s. 
W.  B.  S.    O. 

SHEMAIAH  OF  TKOYES  :  Tosatist  of  the 
early  ]iait  of  tlii'  twelfth  ciiiluiy  ;  a  piijiil  of  Ifashi; 
probably  the  father-in-law  of  Samuel  b.  Mcir.  He 
appears  as  a  tosatist  in  Ber.  Kia,  25b;  Pes.  114a; 
Ket.  61a;  Ki<L  26b,  and  is  mentioned  as  a  casuist 
by  Judah  Sir  Leon  on  Ber.  lib.  In  "  Haggahot 
Maimoniyyot,"  to  "Tetillah"  (cli.  vii.),  "Simeon"  is 
apparently  a  copyist's  error  for  "Shemaiah."  the 
true  reading.  Shemaiah  was  probably  the  author 
of  a  "Sefer  ha-Likkutini,"  while  the  "Sefer  ha  Par- 
ties" of  Hashi  as  it  exists  to-ilay  .seems  likewise  to 
be  a  compilation  maile  by  Shemaiah  from  I  he  orig- 
inal "Sefer  ha  Parties  "  ami  "Sefer  hti-Orali."  His 
"Perusli,"  a  commentary  on  the  treatise  Middot, 
was  printcil  in  the  Talmud  of  1.122. 

BIBI.IOOR.VPHV:  Berliner,  in  Steinsclineiiler,  Hclir.  Jiilil.  xl.  77 
ff  scij. :  (;ross.  anlliit  Jiiilnicd.  pp.  I7fl.  IWi.  227  rt  xri/.,  .iOfl; 
Zunz.  ^.  (/.pp.-Ttl, H4;  Ben.iai.ol).  rh'ttariin  'Attiliiii},  ii.S;  titv 
datiah  ibn  Vahva,  StiaLttntrt  tta-KtiltttattOt,  i*d'.  Amslei-djim, 
p. ■m> ;  8.  Epstein.  In  J/o/ialtwr/inf (.  1«I7,  xli. 257-21!:).  2!lii-312. 
E.  C.  S.    O. 

SHEMANA(SEMANA) :  .<icli.ilarly  ami  prom- 
inent raiiiily  of  Tunis. 

Samuel  b.  Joseph  Shemana  :  Rabbi  of  Tunis, 
whose  family  subsftjuciitly  setlletl  at  Siisa.  He 
wrote  "  Keren  Zebi  "  (Leghorn,  l*!.')!.  a  commentary 
on  the  "Sefer  Karnayim  "  of  Aaron  of  Cardcna. 

Solomon  Shemana  :  Fiither  of  the  alcaide  Nis- 
sim  Shemana  ;  died  at  Tunis  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  lie  wrote  "  Shoresh  Yisliai," 
consisting  of  a  commentary  on  the  treatises  Bcktirtit 
antl  Kidtltishin.  a.id  notes  to  various  treatises  of  the 
Talmtitl,  to  the  Yad  ha-Hazakali,  and  to  the  "  iloreh 
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Ncbiikim,"  as  well  as  a  discussion  of  tlie  treatise 
'Enibin,  written  in  collaboration  with  Moses  IJertla. 
The  book  was  priuted  posthiinioiisly  at  the  expense 
of  Solomon's  brother  Is;iac  Ilai  Shemana  (2  parts. 
I,cj.'horn,  isil!)). 

Solomon  Shemana  :  Son  of  Samuel  Shemana, 
and  father  of  Joseph  Shemana.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  '•Uigde  Shesli,"  which  treated  of  the  first 
three  ritual  codices,  especially  Yoreh  Deah  and 
Eben  ha-K/er.  published  by  his  grandson  at  Leg- 
horn in  lK6(i.  His  other  works — "  'Anunude  Shesli," 
on  treatises  of  the  Talmud  ;  "  Bet  ha-Melek,"  on  the 
Yad  ha-Hazakah;  and  "Kelonet  Shesh,"  notes  to 
the  Talmud — still  remain  in  manuscript. 

Solomon  Shemana:  Patron  of  Jewish  learning; 
(liedat  Tuiiisiii  iNS-,;;  cousin  of  the  above-mentioned 
Nissim  Shemana.  and,  like  him,  alcaide  and  ta.\- 
collector.  He  published:  "Scfer  Shoresh  Y'ishai " 
(Leghorn,  1809),  notes  to  passages  of  the  Bible  and 
tlie  Talnuid,  together  with  some  Hebrew  poems; 
and  "Mo'ade  Adonai "  {ih.  1878),  relating  to  the 
calendar  and  the  festivals. 

Bibliography:  n.  Cazts,  AVi(f.«  liihlinitraphiquen,  pp.  2S7- 
218;  Zediipr,  (Vi(.  Hehr.  Bmikx  Brit,  iliix.  p.  (i9«i. 
s.  M.   K. 

SHEMAKIAH  BEN  ELHANAN  :  Head  of 
the  yeshibah  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  about  the  end  of  Ilie 
tenth  century.  Abraliam  b.  David  ("Sefer  ha-Kab- 
balali,"  in  Neubauer,  '•  M.  J.  C."  i.  08)  relates  that 
Ibn  Uuniahis  (or  Ibn  Demahin),  an  Arab  admiral, 
had  cajitured  fourscholars  who  were  voyaging  from 
liari  to  Sebaste  to  collect  money  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  great  seliool  in  Babylonia  ("'  haknasat  kallah  "), 
and  that  one  of  the  four  was  called  Shemariab  b. 
Elhanan.  Shemariah  was  sold  by  his  captor  at  Al- 
exandria, where  lie  was  afterward  ransomed  by  rich 
Jews. 

Shemariah  then  went  to  Cairo,  where  he  founded 
a  flourishing  school.  As  to  the  native  place  of  the 
captured  scholars,  the  general  opinion,  more  partic- 
ularly with  regard  to  Shemariah.  is  that  the  four 
wore  Babylonians,  I.  II.  Weiss  ("Dor,"  iv.  265,  note 
2)  being  the  only  authority  who  assigns  them  to 
Italy.  David  Kaufmann  (in  Berliner's  "  Magazin," 
V.  70-7:-))  thinks  they  came  from  Punibedita.  This 
opinion,  at  least  witli  regard  to  Shemariah  b.  Elba 
nan.  is  confirmed  by  a  fragment  of  a  responsimi 
(published  by  Xeubauer  in  "J.  Q.  H."  vi.  222-223) 
apparently  addressed  by  Sheiira  Gaon  to  Jacob  b. 
Nissim  at  Kairwan  (see  Ilalberstain,  ib.  p.  .596),  in 
which  Shemariah  is  spoken  of  as  the  head  of  the 
yeshibah  of  Nehardea  and  as  a  high  authority  in 
riibliinics.  Later,  also,  when  Shemariah  was  the 
head  of  the  yeshibah  of  Cairo,  he  was  consulted  by 
many  rabbis  from  distant  countries;  and  Schechter 
has  published  (in  "J.  Q.  R."  x.  644-648)  a  long  letter 
addres.sed  to  Shemariah  by  Hushiel  of  Kairwan.  who, 
according  to  Abraham  b.  David  (t.i^.),  was  captured 
with  Shemariah,  and  another  letter,  by  an  unknown 
rabbi,  also  addressed  to  Shemariah  ("J.  Q.  P."  xiv. 
492-497). 

BiBi.iOGRAPHT  :  Besides  the  sources  mentioned,  Gratz,  Ge»eli. 
v..  note :;!,  ii.:  Harkavy.  Tefthithnt  /la-G'f 'onim,  p.  2. 
w.  15.  M.  Sei.. 

SHEMARIAH    B.  MORBECAI    (called   also 
Shemariah  of  Speyer)  :    Gcnuan   tosatist  of  the 


first  half  of  the  twelfth  century;  pupil  of  the  tosa- 
fi.st  Isaac  b.  Asher.  He  was  considered  an  espe- 
cially eminent  authority  on  religious  rites  ("ba'al 
ma'asim"),  and  seems  to  have  written  "poskim" 
(decisions) ;  no  less  a  person  than  Jacob  b.  Me'ir  Tani 
consulted  him  on  a  difficult  ((uestion  ("OrZarua" 
on  B.  B.  199). 

Those  of  Shemariah's  pupils  most  deserving  men- 
tion are  Judah  b.  Kalonymus  b.  SleVr.  author  of 
"Yihuse  Tannaim  wa-Amoraim,"  and  Judah  b. 
Kalonymus,  father  of  Eleazar  of  Worms.  The 
former  usually  calls  him  "  mori  ha-yashish  "  (inj*  aged 
teacher),   which  seems  to  indicate  that  Shemariah 

died  at  an  advanced  age.     It  is,  however t  true 

that  Eleazar  of  Worms  also  was  his  pupil,  as  has 
been  asserted  by  some. 

niBLIoouAPHV:  Epstein,  D««  Talmutliitehe  LexUaii.  ia  il»- 
notsscbrift,  wxix.  i-^i-i^A  (aist*  printed  separately*;  Kobn. 
Mimluvhui  h.  Hillel.  p.  1")2. 
w.  Ii.  L.   G. 

SHEMARIAH      OF      NEGROPONT.      See 

IliltlTI.    Smkmaihau. 

SHEMINI  'AZERET  :  Eighth  day  of  Sukkot, 
"';iziTil"  III  iiig  Ilie  n:ime  given  to  it  in  Lev.  xxiii. 
36;  Num.  xxix.  35;  Xeh.  viii.  18;  II  Chron.  vii.  9. 
The  eighth  day  of  Sukkot  is  not  mentioned  in  Deut. 
xvi.,  anil  is  found  only  in  those  parts  of  the  Bible 
known  as  the  Priestly  Code.  Like  "  'azarah  "  (Amoa 
V.  21 ;  Isa.  i.  13;  Joel  i.  14),  " 'azeiet  "  denotes  "day 
of  assembly,"  from  "'azar"  =  "to  hold  back"  or 
"keep  in";  hence  also  the  name  "  "azeret "  given 
to  the  seventh  day  of  Pe.sah  (Deut.  xvi.  8).  Owing, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  both  the  eighth  day  of 
Sukkot  and  the  seventh  day  of  Pesah  are  called 
"'azeret."  the  name  was  taken  to  mean  "the  closing 
festival." 

Dui'ing  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple,  Shebu'ot 
received  the  specific  name  of  "  'Azarta  "  (Josephus, 
"Ant."  iii.  10,  sj  6;  Pes.  42b,  68b).  said  to  signify 
"the  closing  feast"  of  Passover  (see  Pesik.  19.3a). 
Conunenting  upon  this  fact,  the  Habbis  say  {ih.): 
"The  closing  feiist  of  Sukkot  ought  rightly  to  have 
been,  like  that  of  Pesah.  on  the  fiftieth  day;  but, 
in  ordiT  not  to  force  the  people  to  make  another 
journey  to  Jerusalem  in  the  rainy  season,  God  fixed 
it  as  early  as  the  eighth  day."  Another  comment 
upon  the  name  "  'azeret  "  is  as  follows  (i4. ):  "  When- 
ever the  people  of  Israel  assemble  in  the  houses  of 
worship  and  instruction,  God  "keeps  in'  His  She- 
kinah  with  them."  For  the  meaning  of  "'azar" 
Judges  xiii.  15  is  referred  to.  This  is  further  illus- 
trated by  the  following  similitude  (ib.):  "A  king 
gives  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  a  banquet  which 
lasts  seven  days.  When  these  have  expired  he  says 
to  his  son;  '  During  these  days  of  feasting  we  have 
had  little  opportunity  of  enjoying  each  other's  com- 
I)any.  Tarry  ["bo  kept  back  "  =  "heazer"]  a  day 
longer,  that  we  may  rejoice  while  holding  a  simple 
feast  together.'  So  God  speaks  to  Israel  thus: 
■  During  the  seven  days  the  Sukkot  feast  with  its 
seventy  bullocks  for  sacrifice  was  meant  for  the 
seventy  nations  [see  N.\TroNs  .\Nn  L.\Nfii  aces]  of 
the  world.  Let  this  eighth  day  be  a  simple  feast 
with  one  bullock  an<i  one  ram  as  a  sacrifice  to  ex- 
press thy  uni(|ue  relation  to  Me'"  (comp.  Num. 
xxix.  35-37).  K. 
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The  peculiarities  of  Sliemiiii  'Azeret  in  tlie  liturgy 
are  the  following: 

1.  It  bears  the  name  given  above,  with  the  word 
"l.iag"  (feast)  either  inserte.!  between  its  parts  or 
added  at  the  end.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from 
Sukkot. 

2.  In  the  "  ^iddusli  "  at  the  evening  meal  tlianks 
are  given  for  liaving  reached  this  season  ("  zenian"). 
This  is  not  done  on  the  seventh  day  of  llie  Passover. 

3.  Hallel  is  read  unabridged.  JIany  persons  eat  in 
the  "sukkah  "  or  booth,  but  no  one  recites  the  bene- 
diction over  tlie  command  to  sit  therein  (Suk.47a). 

4.  The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  deemed  the  proper 
reading  for  the  day,  professedly  on  account  of  the 
words  (.\i.  2)  "give  a  share  to  seven,  even  to  eight" 
therein  contained.  In  the  German  liturgy  phrases 
from  this  book  are  worked  into  the  "piyyutim"  for 
thi^  day. 

5.  The  reading  from  the  Pentateuch  (first  scroll) 
embraces  the  list  of  festivals  given  in  Deuteronomy, 
closing  with  xvi.  17,  though  tliis  day  is  not  men- 
tioned therein.  It  begins  at  .\iv.  22 — in  some  con- 
gregations only  on  the  Sabliath,  in  which  case  it 
begins  on  week-days  at  xv.  19.  In  Palestine,  where 
since  the  influx  of  the  exiles  from  Spain  are  ol)serve<l 
the  one-year  cycle  and  single  feast-days,  the  closing 
les-son  of  the  Pentateuch  is  read,  folldwed  by  Gen. 
i.  1-ii.  3;  that  is,  the  lessons  which  during  exile  be- 
long to  Siinhat  Torah.  From  the  second  scroll 
Num.  xxix.  35-37  is  read;  the  prophetic  lesson  is  I 
Kings  viii.  .54-66. 

G.  In  the  German  ritual  a  memorial  service  for  the 
dead  is  added  (see  H.\zk.\uat  Neshamot). 

7.  The  winter,  or,  in  Mishnah  phrase,  the  "rainy  " 
season,  begins  with  the  additional  prayer  of  this  day 
(see  Gf.siikm). 

K.  L.  N.  D. 

SHEMITTA.H.  See  Sabbatical  Yeah  and 
Jriiii.i.K 

SHEMONEH  'ESBEH :  Collection  of  bene- 
dictions forming  the  second — the  Shema'  being  the 
first — important  section  of  the  daily  prayers  at  the 
morning  ("Sliaharit  "),  afternoon  ("Minhah  "),  and 
evening  ("  'Arbit")  services,  as  well  as  of  the  addi- 
tional (MiSAF)  service  on  Sabbaths  and  holy  daj's. 
Literally,  the  name  means  "  eighteen  "  ;  and  its  wide 
use  shows  that  at  the  time  it  came  into  vogue  the 
benedictions  ("berakot")  comprised  in  the  prayer 
must  have  numbered  eighteen,  though  in  reality  as 
fixed  in  the  versions  recited  in  the  synagogues  they 
nuiubcr  nineteen.  As  the  prayer  par  excellence,  it  is 
desigiuited  as  the  "  Tefillah  "  (prayer),  while  among 
the  Sephardic  .Tews  it  is  known  as  the  "  'Auiidah," 
i.e.,  the  prayer  which  the  worshiper  is  commanded 
to  recite  standing  (see  also  Zohar,  i.  10.5).  The 
eighteen — now  nineteen — benedictions,  according  to 
their  content  and  character,  are  readily  grouped  as 
follows:  (1)  three  blessings  of  praise ("Shebahim," 
Nos.  i.,  ii..  iii.);  (2)  twelve  (now  thir- 
The  Three    teen)petitious("Bakkashot,"Nos.  iv.- 

Groups.  XV.  [xvi.]),  and  (3)  three  concluding 
ones  of  thanks  ("Iloda'ot,"  Nos.  xvi. 
[xvii.],  xviii.,  and  xix.).  The  first  three  and  the  last 
three  constitute,  so  to  speak,  the  permanent  stock, 
used  at  every  service;  while  the  middle  group  varies 
on  Sabbath,  New  Moons,  and  holy  days  from  the  for- 


mula for  week-days.  The  construction  of  the  "  Slie- 
tnoueh  'Ksreli  "  complies  with  the  rabbinical  injunc- 
tion that  in  every  prayer  the  praLscs  of  God  must 
precede  private  petitions  ('Ah.  Zarah  6),  as  the  fol- 
lowing comment  shows:  "  In  the  first  three  jnUltS'Kl] 
man  is  like  a  slave-  chanting  the  praise  of  his  luasler; 
in  the  middle  sections  [nWSON]  he  is  a  servant  peti- 
tioning for  his  compensation  from  his  employer;  in 
the  last  three  [nunnx]  he  is  the  servant  who,  hav- 
ing received  his  wages,  takes  leave  of  his  nia.ster" 
(Ber.  34a). 

No.  i.  of  the  first  group  is  designated  (H.  11.  iv.  h) 
as  "  Abot  "  =  "  patriarchs."  because  the  Patriarchs 
are  mentioned,  and  the  love  of  (or  for)  them  is  ex- 
pressly emphasized  therein.  Translated,  it  reads  as 
follows: 

"  Bles.setl  be  Thou,  o  Lcird.  our  God  and  God  of  our  fatliers, 
God  of  A)>rabHin,  God  of  Isjuw-.  and  God  of  Jacob,  the  Kr*'at.  the 
mighty,  and  the  fearful  God — God  Most  HlRh— who  lieatowest 
goodly  kindnesses,  and  art  the  Creator  ["  lyoneh."  wjiicli  signitles 
primarily  " Creator "  and  then  "Owner"]  of  all,  atid  remein- 
lierest  the  love  of  [or  for]  the  Fathers  and  brlngest  a  redeemer 
for  their  ohililren's  children  for  the  sake  of  [Hisl  Thy  niune  in 
love.  Kini?.  Helper.  Savior,  and  Shield :  blessed  l)e  Thou,  Shield 
of  Abraham  "  I  see  Denilutz,  "  Jewish  Services  in  the  Synagogue 
and  Home,"  pp.  112  el  »t:ii,). 

No.  ii.  has  the  name  "Geburot"  (R.  II.  iv.  5)  = 
"powers,"  because  it  addresses  God  as  the"Ba'al 
Geburot"  and  recites  Ilis  powers,  i.e..  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  and  the  sustentation  of  the 
living  (comp.  Gen.  R.  xiii.).  It  is  called  also  "Te- 
liiyyat  ha-Metim  "  =  "  the  resurrection  of  the  dead." 
Rain  is  consideied  as  great  a  manifestation  of  i>ower 
as  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (Ta'an.  2a);  hence  in 
winter  a  line  referring  1o  the  descent  of  rain  (Ber. 
33a)  is  inserted  in  this  benediction.  The  eulogy 
runs  as  follows : 

"Thou  art  mighty  forever.  O  Lord  ["  Adonal."  not  the  Tetra- 
gramniaionj:  Thou  resurreetest  the  dead;  art  great  to  save. 
Sustaining  the  living  in  loving-kindness,  resurrecting  the  dead 
In  abundant  mercies.  Thou  supportest  tlie  falling,  and  healest 
the  sick,  and  settest  free  the  captives,  and  keepi-st  [fultlilest]  Thy 
[His]  faith  to  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust.  Wlio  is  like  Thee, 
master  of  mighty  deeds  t=  owner  of  the  powers  over  life  and 
dealli],  and  who  maybe  compared  unto  Thee?  King  sending 
death  and  reviving  again  and  causing  salvation  to  sprout  fortb. 
Thou  art  surely  believed  to  resurrect  the  dead.  Blessed  be 
Thou,  o  Lord,  who  revivest  the  dead." 

No.  iii.  is  known  as  "  Kedushshat  ha-Shem  "  = 
"the  sanctification  of  the  Name."  It  is  very  short, 
though  the  variants  are  numerous  (see  below).  It 
reads  as  follows: 

"  Thou  art  holy  and  Thy  name  Is  holy,  and  the  holy  ones  praise 
Thee  ever>'  day.  Selah.   Blessed  lie  Thou,  O  Ixird,  the  holy  God." 

At  public  worship,  when  the  precentor,  or,  as  he  is 
known  in  Hebrew,  I  lie  Siieliah  Ziuiiur  (messen- 
ger or  deputy  of  the  congregation),  repeats  the 
prayer  aloud,  the  pieceding  benediction  (No.  iii.),  with 
the  exception  of  the  concluding  sentence,  "Blessed 
be  Thou,"  etc.,  is  replaced  by  the  Kedi'shsiiaii. 

In  work-day  services  the  Shemoneh  'Esreh  con- 
tinues with  Group  2  ("  Bakkashot "),  supplications 
referring  to  the  needs  of  Israel  (Sifre, 
The  Inter-  Wezot  ha-Berakah,  ed.  Friedmann.  p. 

mediate      142b). 
Blessings.  No.  iv..  known,  from  its  opening 

words,  as  "  AttabHonen,"  or,  with  ref- 
erence to  its  content — a  petition  for  understanding 
— as  "Binah  "  (Meg.  17b),  sometimes  also  as  "Birkat 
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Hokinah  "  (on  account  of  the  word  "hokmali,"  now 
omitted,  wliicli  occurred  in  tbe  first  phrase)  and  as 
"Birkat  lia-Hol  "  =  "  work -day  benediction"  (Bcr. 
33a),  reads  as  follows : 

*•  Thou  praciously  vouchsafesl  knowledge  to  man  and  teachest 
mortals  understanding:  vouchsafe  unto  us  from  Thee  knowl- 
edge, understanding,  and  intelligence.  Blessed  be  Tliou.  O 
Lord,  who  vouctisafest  knowledge." 

No.  V.  is  known  as  "  Teshubah  "  =  "  return  "  (Meg. 
17b): 

"  Lead  us  back,  our  Father,  to  Thy  Torah ;  bring  us  near,  our 
King,  to  Thy  service,  and  cause  us  to  return  in  perfect  repent- 
ance before  Thee.  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Ixird,  who  acceptest  re- 
pentance." 

No.  vi.  is  the  "Selihab,"  the  prayer  for  forgive- 
ness (Meg.  17b): 

"  Forgive  us,  our  Father,  for  we  have  sinned ;  pardon  us,  our 
King,  for  we  have  transgressed  :  for  Thou  pardotiest  and  for- 
givest.  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Gracious  One,  who  multipliest  for- 
giveness." 

No.  vii.  is  Styled  "  Birkat  lia-Ge'uUah,"  the  bene- 
diction ending  with  "Go'el"  =:  "Redeemer"  (Meg. 
17b): 

'*  Look  but  upon  our  affliction  and  Qght  our  flght  and  redeem 
us  speedily  for  the  sake  of  Thy  name :  for  Thou  art  a  strong 
redeemer.    Blessed  art  Thou.  O  Lord,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel." 

No.  viii.  is  the  "Birkat  ha-Holim  "  ('Ab.  Zarah  8a), 
or  "Refu'ah"  (Meg.  17b),  the  prayer  for  the  sick 
or  for  recovery : 

"  Heal  us  and  we  shall  be  healed  ;  help  us  and  we  shall  be 
helped :  for  Thou  art  our  Joy.  Cause  Thou  to  rise  up  full  heal- 
ings for  all  our  wounds:  for  Thou.  God  King,  art  a  true  and 
nien^iful  physician :  blessed  be  Thou.  O  Lord,  who  bealest  the 
sick  of  His  people  Israel." 

No.  ix.  is  the  "  Birkat  lia-Sliaiiiiii  "  (Mcir.  17b).  the 
petition  that  the  year  may  be  fruitful: 

"  Bless  for  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  this  year  and  all  kinds  of  its 
yield  for  [our]  goo<l ;  and  shower  down  [in  winter.  "  dew  and 
rain  for  "]  a  blessing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  :  fulfil  us  of  Thy 
lx)unty  and  bless  this  our  year  that  it  be  as  the  good  years. 
Blessed  lie  Thou,  O  Lord,  who  blessest  the  years." 

No.  X.  is  the  benediction  in  regard  to  the  "  Kibbuz 
Galuyot,"  the  gathering  of  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora 
(Meg.  17b): 

"  Blow  the  great  trumpet  [see  Shofar]  for  our  liberation,  and 
lift  a  banner  to  gather  our  exiles,  and  gather  us  into  one  l>ody 
from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth:  blessed  l>e  Thou.  <>  Lord, 
who  gatherest  the  dispersed  of  Thy  [His]  people  Israel." 

No.  xi.  is  the''Birkat  lia-Din."the  petition  for  jus- 
tice (Meg.  17b}; 

"  Restore  our  judges  as  of  yore,  iinil  our  counselors  as  in  the 
t>eginning,  and  remove  from  us  grief  and  sighing.  Reign  Thou 
over  us.  O  Lord,  alone  jjj  loving-kindness  and  mercy,  and  estab- 
lish our  inniK'ence  by  the  judgment.  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lorii 
the  King,  who  lovest  righteousness  and  justice." 

No.    xii.  is  the  "Birkat   ha-Minim"or  "ba-Zad- 
dukiiu"  (Bei-.  28b;    Meg.   17b;    Yer. 
The  Birkat  Ber.  iv.).  the  piayer  against  heretics 
ha-lCiniin.    and  Sad(lu(,ees(aiid  traducers,  inform- 
ers, and  traitors): 

"  May  no  hope  he  left  to  the  slanderers;  but  may  wickedness 
perish  as  in  a  moment;  may  all  Thine  enemies  be  soon  cut  off. 
and  do  Thou  speedily  uproot  the  haughty  and  shatter  and  hum- 
ble them  speedily  in  our  days.  Bles.sed  be  Thou.  O  Lord,  who 
Rtrikest  down  enemies  and  humblest  the  haughty  "  (Dembitz. 
I.e.  p.  V£). 

No.  xiii.  is  a  prayer  in  behalf  of  the  "Zaddikiiu  " 
=  " pious"  (Meg.  17b): 


"  May  Thy  mercies,  O  Lord  our  Go<i,  be  stirred  over  the  right- 
eous and  over  tbe  pious  and  over  the  elders  of  Thy  [»e<»ple.  the 
House  of  Israel,  and  over  the  remnant  of  their  scribes,  and  over 
the  righteous  proselytes,  and  over  us,  and  bestow  a  goodly  re- 
wanl  upon  them  who  truly  eonhde  in  Thy  name ;  and  assign  us 
our  portion  with  them  forever ;  and  may  we  not  come  to  shame 
for  that  we  have  trusted  in  Thee.  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lord, 
support  and  reliance  for  the  righteous." 

No.  xi  V.  is  a  prayer  in  behalf  of  Jerusalem : 

"  To  Jerusalem  Ttiy  city  return  Thou  in  mercy  and  dwell  in 
her  midst  as  Thou  hast  spoken,  and  build  her  speedily  in  our 
days  as  an  everla.sting  structure  and  soon  establish  there  the 
throne  of  David.  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lord,  tbe  builder  of  Jeru- 
salem." 

No.  XV.  begins  with  "Et  Zemah  Dawid  "  (Meg. 
18a),  and  is  so  entitled.  It  is  a  prayer  for  the 
rise  of  David's  sprout,  i.e.,  the  Messianic  king.  At 
one  time  it  must  liave  formed  part  of  the  preceding 
benediction  (see  below).     It  reads: 

"  The  sprout  of  David  Thy  servant  speedily  cause  Thou  to 
sprout  up:  and  his  horn  do  Thou  uplift  through  Thy  victi^rious 
salvation  ;  for  Thy  salvation  we  are  hoping  every  day.  Blessed 
be  Thou,  O  Lord,  who  causes!  the  horn  of  salvation  to  sprout 
forth." 

No.  xvi.  is  denominated  simply  "Tefillah"  = 
"  prayer  "  (Meg.  18a).  It  is  a  supplication  that  the 
preceding  prayers  may  be  answered : 

"  Hear  our  voice,  O  L<ird  our  God,  spare  and  have  mercy  on 
us,  and  accept  in  niercy  and  favor  our  prayer.  For  a  God  that 
hearetb  prayers  and  supplications  art  Thou.  From  liefore  Thee. 
O  our  King,  do  not  turn  us  away  empty-handed.  For  Thou 
hearest  the  prayer  of  'i'hy  i)eople  Israel  in  mercy.  Blessed  be 
Thou.  O  Lord,  who  hearest  prayer." 

No.  xvii.  is  termed  the  "'Abodah  "  =  "sacrificial 
service  "(Ber.  291);  Shah.  24a;  R  H.  12a;  Meg.  18a; 
Sotah  38b;  Tamid  32b): 

"  Be  pleased,  O  Lord  our  God,  with  Thy  people  Israel  and 
their  prayer,  and  return  [i.e.,  reestablish]  the  sacrillcial  service 
to  the  altar  of  Thy  House,  and  the  flre-olTet-ings  of  Israel  and 
their  prayer  [offered]  in  love  ai*cept  Thou  with  favor,  and  may 
the  sacridcial  ser\-ice  of  Israel  Thy  people  lie  ever  acceptable 
to  Thee.  And  may  our  eyes  behold  Thy  merciful  return  to  ZJOD. 
Blessed  be  Thou  who  restorest  Thy  [His]  Shekinab  to  Zion." 

No.  xviii.  is  the  "Hoda'ab"  =  a  "confession  "  or 
"  thanksgiving  "  (Meg.  18u ;  Ber.  29a.  34a ;  Shab.  24a ; 
Siitah  68b;  see  also  Autici.ks  of  F.mtii): 

"  We  acknowledge  to  Thee,  ()  Lord,  that  Thou  art  our  God  as 
Thou  wast  the  (iod  of  our  fathers,  forever  and  ever.    Rock  of 
our  life.  ShieUl  of  ourhelp.  Thou  art  immutable  from  age  to  age. 
We  thank  Thee  and  utter  Thy  praise,  for  our  lives  tliat  are  [de- 
livered overl  into  Thy  bands  and  for  our  souls  that  are  entnisted 
to  Thee:  and  for  Thy  miracles  that  are  [wrought]  with  us  every 
day  and  for  Thy  marvelously  [marvels  and]  kind  det-^ls  that  are 
of  every  time;  evening  and  morning  and  n-Mm- 
Concluding'  tide.  Thou  art  [the]  good,  for  Thy  mercies  are 
Bene-         endless:  Thou  art  [the]  merciful,  forTliy  kind- 
dictions,      nesses  never  are  complete:  from  everla.stlng 
we  have  hoped  in  Tliee.    .And  for  all  these 
things  may  Thy  name  l>e  blessed  and  exalted  always  and  for- 
evermore.    .\nd  all  the  living  will  give  thanks  unto  Th*-e  and 
praise  Thy  great  name  In  truth,  God,  our  salvation  and  help. 
Selah.    Ules.sed  be  Thou.  ()  Ix)rd,  Thy  name  Is  good,  and  to  Thee 
It  is  meet  to  give  thanks." 

After  this  at  public  prayer  in  the  morning  the 
priestly  blessing  is  aiided. 

No.  xix,,  however,  is  a  resume  of  this  blessing. 
The  benediction  exists  in  various  forms,  the  fuller 
one  being  used  (in  the  German  ritual)  in  the  morn- 
ing service  alone  (Meg.  18a),  as  follows: 

"  Bestow  peace,  happiness,  and  blessing,  grace,  loving-kind- 
ness, and  mercy  upon  us  and  uixin  all  Israel  Thy  people  :  bless 
us,  our  Father,  even  all  of  us,  by  the  light  of  Thy  countenance, 
for  by  this  light  of  Thy  countenam^  Thou  gavest  us,  O  Lord 
our  God,  the  law  of  life,  loving-kindness,  and  righteousness. 
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and  blessing  and  miToy.  life  and  iieaie.  May  It  be  (fiMid  In 
Thine  eyes  to  liless  Tliy  people  Israel  In  every  lime  and  at  every 
hour  Willi  Thy  peace,  lilessed  lie  Thou,  ()  Lord,  who  blessest 
Thy  [His]  jH-ople  Israel  with  peace." 

Tlio  shorter  form  reads  thus: 

"  Mayest  Thou  besUiw  nnich  peace  upon  Thy  people  Israel  for- 
ever. For  Thou  art  the  immutable  King,  the  Master  unto  all 
peace.  May  II  be  irond  in  Thine  eyes  to  bless  "  (and  so  forth  as 
in  llie  prec«*ding  form). 

For  the  Sabbalh.  the  iniildle  supplications  are  re- 
plaeeil  l)y  one.  so  tliat  Die  Sabbath  "Tetillah"  is 
composed  of  seven  benedictions.  Tliis  one  speaks 
of  the  .sanctity  of  tlie  day  (Her.  2!)a:  Yer.  Ber.  iv. 
3).  It  consists  of  an  introductory  portion,  which  on 
Sabbatli  has  four  dilferent  forms  for  llie  four 
services,  and  another  short  iiortioii.  which  is  con- 
stant: 

"  Our  God  and  (iod  of  our  fathers  !  lie  pleased  with  our  rest ; 
sanctify  us  by  Thy  commandments,  give  us  a  share  in  Thy  law, 
satiate  ns  of  Thy  liounty,  and  gladden  us  in  Thy  salvation  ;  and 
olean.se  our  hearts  to  serve  Thee  in  (riitli ;  let  us  inherit,  o  Lord 
our  Cod,  In  love  and  favor.  Thy  holy  Sabbath,  and  may  Isr.iel, 
who  hallows  [loves]  Thy  name,  rest  thereon.  Blessed  lie  Thon, 
O  Lord,  whosanctiHest  the  Sabbath." 

On  Salibatli-eve  afler  tlie  congregation  lias  read 
the  "Telillali  "  silently,  the  retider  repeats  aloud  the 
so-called  "Me-'Kn  Sheba',"  or  sumniary  (Ber.  29, 
57b:  Pes.  104a)  of  the  seven  blessings  (Shab.  24b; 
Rashi  (((/  Inc.).  The  reason  given  for  this  is  the  fear 
lest  by  tarrying  too  long  or  alone  in  the  synagogue 
on  the  eve  of  llie  Sabliath  the  worshiper  may  come 
to  harm  at  the  hands  of  evil  siiirits.  This  abstract 
opens  like  Xo.  i..  using,  however,  the  words  '"Crea- 
tor [Owner]  of  heaven  ami  earth  "  where  No.  i.  has 
"Creator  of  all,"  and  omitting  those  immediately 
preceding  "beslowest  goodly  kindnesses."  The  con- 
gregation then  continues: 

"Shield  of  the  fathers  by  His  word,  reviving  the  dead  by  His 
coniinund,  the  holy  (iod  to  whom  none  is  like;  who  causeth  His 
people  to  rest  on  His  holy  Sabbath-day,  for  in  them  He  took  de- 
light to  cause  them  to  ri'st.  Hefore  Him  we  shall  worship  in 
reverem-e  and  fi-:ir.  \Vc  shall  render  thanks  to  His  name  on 
every  day  constantly  in  the  manner  of  the  benedictions.  God 
of  the  ■  aeknowleilgments,'  Lord  of '  Peace,'  «  ho  .sanclilleth  the 
Sabbath  and  blesseth  the  seventh  [day]  and  causeth  the  people 
who  are  tilled  with  Sabbath  delight  to  rest  as  a  ini'tnoriul  of  ttie 
work  in  the  beginning  [Creatitm]." 

Then  the  reader  concludes  with  the  "l{ezeh,"the 
middle  Salibath  eulogy. 

On  festivals  (even  when  coinci<ient  with  the  Sab- 
bath) this  ".Sanctitication  of  the  Day  "  is  made  up 
of  several  sections,  the  first  of  which  is  constant 
and  reads  as  follows: 

"Thou  hast  chosen  us  fron  all  the  nations,  hast  loved  us  and 
wast  plea-sed  with  us;  Ttioii  hiu*t  lifted  us  almve  all  tongues, 
and  hast  hallowed  ns  by  Thy  comniundments,  and  bast  brought 
us.  (I  our  King,  U->  'thy  service,  and  hast  pronounced  over  us 
Thy  great  and  holy  name." 

Then  follows  a  piiragrai)li  naiuing  the  special  festi- 
val and  its  sjiecial  character,  and,  if  the  Subbatli  co- 
incides therewith,  it  is  mentioned  before  the  feast. 
For  Passover  the  wording  is  as  follows: 

"And  Thou  bast  given  us.  0  Lord  our  God,  in  love  [Sabbaths 

for  rest,]  set  times  and  seasons  for  joy,  [this 

Variations    Sahliath-<lay,  the  day  of  our  rest,  and]  t/(ii  tia)t 

on  Festivals,  af  the  Fcn.tl  of  Viilenvi'fif<1  Brnul,  the  nea- 

stm  of  our  ilelivera}u-c,  a  holy  convocation,  a 

memorial  of  the  e.\odus  from  Egypt." 

For  the  other  festivals  the  respective  changes  in 
the  phrase  printe<l  almve  in  italicsarethe  following: 


"  this  day  of  Hie  Fea.st  of  Weeks-the  day  when  our  Torah  was 
given  ";  "  this  day  of  the  Feast  of  liooths  -  the  day  of  our  glad- 
ness"; "Ibis  eighth  day.  the  concluding  day  of  the  fea.st-tlic 
day  of  oiir  gladness  ";  "  this  Day  of  Memorial,  a  day  of  alarm- 
sound  [shofar-lilowing ;  i.e.,  on  Ifosh  ha-Shanah]  ";  "  this  Day 
of  Atonement  for  forgiveness  and  atonemenU  and  to  pardon 
thereon  all  our  fuiquilies." 

On  New  ^loons  and  on  the  middle  days  of  Pesah 
orSiikkot,  as  well  as  on  the  holy  days,  the  "  Ya'a- 
Ich  we-yabo"  (=  "  Itise  and  come")  is  inserted  in 
the  "'Abodah."  the  name  of  the  day  appearing  in 
each  case  in  its  iiroper  place.  The  Sabbath  is  never 
referred  to  in  this  prayer,  and  it  forms  part  of  every 
service  save  the  additional  or  JIusaf ; 

"Our  (iod  and  (iwl  of  our  fathers  I  may  the  remembrance 
of  ourselves  anil  our  fathers,  and  of  Thy  anointed  servant  the 

son  of  David,  and  of  Thy  holy  i-ity  ,)enisal( and  of  all  Israel 

Thy  people,  n'.sc  ttntl  cnnte  [hence  the  name  of  the  prayer],  be 
seen,  heard,  etc.,  before  Thee  on  this  day  .  .  .  for  dellverani-e, 
happiness,  life,  and  peace;  remember  us  I  hereon,  (>  Lord  our 
(iod,  for  happiness,  visit  us  fur  blessings,  save  us  unto  life,  and 
with  words  of  help  and  mercy  spare  and  favor  us,  show  us 
mercy!  Save  us,  tor  to  Thee  our  eves  are  turned.  Thou  art 
the  gnicious  and  merciful  God  and  King." 

In  the  final  part  of  the  benediction  appears  an  intro- 
ductory petition  on  the  three  joyous  festivals; 

"Let  us  receive.  O  Loril  our  God,  the  blessings  of  Thy  ap- 
pointeil  times  for  life  and  peace,  for  gladness  and  Joy,  wherewith 
i'hou  in  Thy  favor  hast  promised  to  ble.ss  us."  ITlieii  follows 
the  "  Kezeli "  [see  above].  Willi  such  variations  from  the  Sabbath 
formula  as:  "in  gladness  and  joy"  for  "in  love  and  favor": 
"rejoli-e"  for  "rest";  and  "Israel  and  Thy  "or  "the  holy 
seasons  "  for  "  the  Sabbath.") 

On  Rosh  ha-Shanah  a  prayer  for  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  added  at  the  close  of  this  ben- 
ediction (for  its  tc.vt  see  the  iirayer-books  and  Dem- 
bitz.  I.e.  p.  14.5).  On  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  pe- 
tition .solicits  pardon  for  sins  (Dembitz,  I.e.  p.  146). 
A  II.\r.ii.vi„\ii  is  inserted  on  Saturday  night  in  the 
"Sanctilication  of  the  Day"  when  a,  festival — and 
this  can  never  happen  with  the  Day  of  Atonement 
— falls  on  a  Sunday.  The  form  in  use  is  somewhat 
longer  than  that  given  in  the  Talmud,  where  it  is 
called  "a  pearl"  on  account  of  its  sent  i  men  t  (Ber.  33b; 
Bezah  ITa).  Insertions  are  made  in  the  si.x  constant 
benedict  ions  on  certain  occasions,  as  follows:  During 
the  ten  days  of  Teshubah,  i.e.,  the  first  ten  days  of 
Tishri,  in  No.  i.,  after  "in  love"  is  inserted  "  Re- 
member us  for  life,  O  King  who  delightest  in  life, 
and  inscrilie  us  into  the  book  of  life;  for  Thy  sake, 

O  God  of  life  " ;  in  No.  ii.,  after  "sal- 
Insertions,  vation  to  sprout  forth,"  "Who  is  like 

Thee,  Father  of  mercies,  who  remem- 
berest  His  [Thy]  creatures  unto  life  in  mercy':'";  in 
No.  iii.,  "holy  King."  in  jilace  of  "holy  God"  at 
theclose;  in  No.  xviii.,  before  the  concluding  ]iara- 
graph,  "O  inscribe  for  a  haii]iy  life  all  the  sons  of 
Thy  covenant";  in  No.  .\i.\.,  before  the  end,  "May 
we  be  reiuembered  and  inscribed  in  the  book  of  life, 
of  blessing,  of  peace,  and  of  good  sustenance,  we 
and  all  Thy  people,  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  }'ca, 
for  liiil>l>y  life  and  for  peace  " ;  and  the  close  (in  the 
German  ritual)  is  changed  to  "Blessed  be  Thou,  O 
Lord,  who  makest  peace."  In  the  "Ne'ilidi  "  (con- 
cluding) service  for  the  Day  of  Atonement,  "in- 
scribe" is  changed  to  "seal."  On  the  two  "solemn 
days"  ("  Yamim  Nora'im  ")  a  petition  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  inserted  in  N<i.  iii.  (see  the  trans- 
lation in  Dembitz,  I.e.  p.  1'22),  and  the  concluding 
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phrase  of  this  eiilogy  iil«t  is  cliunged:  "Tlioii  art 
holy,  and  Thy  name  is  tVurtul.  ami  there  is  no  God 
besides  Tliee,  as  it  is  written  [Isa.  v.  IGJ.  '  The  Lord 
God  is  exalted  in  jiidgnieiit.  and  tlie  Holy  God  is 
sanctified  in  rij^hleousuess. '  Blessed  be  Thou,  O 
Lord,  the  Hcily  King."  In  fall  and  winter,  in  No.  ii., 
after  the  words  "  Thou  resurrectesl  the  dead  and  art 
great  to  save  "  is  inserted  the  words:  "  Thou  causest 
the  wind  to  blow  and  the  rain  todescend."  On  New 
Moons  and  middle  (hiys,  e.\eept  in  the  Musaf,  the 
"Ya'aleh  we-yabo"(see  above)  is  inserted  in  the 
"'Abodah"  before  "bring  back."  On  Hauukkah 
and  Purim  special  thanks  are  inserted  in  No.  .wiii. 
after  the  words  "  from  everlasting  we  have  hoped  in 
Thee."  These  narrate  the  wonderful  occurrences 
which  the  day  recalls.  On  fast-days,  after  No.  vi. 
a  special  supplication  is  recited,  beginning  with 
"Answer  us.  O  Lord,  answer  us";  and  in  No.  vii., 
the  prayer  for  the  sick,  one  desirous  of  remembering 
a  sick  person  interpolates  a  brief  "  Yelii  Kazon  "  (  = 
"  May  it  be  Thy  will ')  to  that  effect.  On  the  Ninth 
of  Ab  in  the  Minh.-ili  .service  a  supplication  is  intro- 
duced into  No.  XV.  for  the  consolation  of  those  that 
mourn  for  Zion.  In  No.  .\vi.,  as  well  as  in  the  Min- 
haliand  the  silent  prayer,  the  fast-<lay  appeal  might 
be  inserted. 

The  "  Hoda'ah  "  (No.  .wiii.)  has  a  second  version, 
styled  the  "Modim  de-Kabbauan  "  and  reading  as 
follows: 

"  We  conless  this  bpfore  Thee  that  Thou  ait  immutable,  God 
our  God  and  the  (iod  uf  our  falhprs,  the  (iixl  of  nil  flesh.  Our 
Creator,  the  Creator  of  all  iu  the  lie^lnniiii; :  (ne  offer]  bene- 
dictions and  thanks^vings  unto  Thy  name,  the  preat  and  holy 
One,  because  Thou  hast  kept  us  alive  an<l  preserved  us.  Even 
so'do  Thou  keep  us  alive  and  preserve  us,  and  ^ther  together 
our  exiles  to  Thy  holy  courls  Ut  keep  thy  statutes  and  to  do  Thy 
will  and  to  serve  Thee  with  a  fully  devoted  heart,  for  whieh  we 
render  thanks  unto  Thee.  Blessed  be  the  Hixl  of  the  thanks- 
givings." 

As  the  title  suggests,  this  is  an  anthology  of  various 
thanksgiving  prayers  composed  by  the  Rabbis 
(Sotah  9a).  The  close  is  not  found  in  the  Talmud- 
ical  passiige  cited,  nor  does  it  appear  in  the  "  Sid- 
dur"  of  Rab  Aiiuani  or  in  the  formula  given  by 
Mainionides  and  others;  but  it  is  taken  from  Yer. 
Bcr.  i.  7.  A  somewhat  dilfeient  opening.  "  We  con- 
fess and  bow  down  and  kneel."  is  preserved  in  the 
Koman  ^lahzor. 

Before  the  priestly  blessing  (oiiginally  in  the 
morning  service,  but  now  in  the  additional  service, 
and  in  the  Minhali  service  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab  or 
on  any  other  pulilii-  fast-day),  whenever  "the 
priests"  ("  kolianitn ")  are  expected  to  recite  the 
priestly  blessing  (see  DfK.4.X),  the  leader  reads  in 
the  "  'Abodah  '' : 

"May  our  supplii'alion  lie  pleasing  in  Thy  sight  like  burnt 
offering  and  saerifloe.  O  Thou  .Meniful  Being,  in  Thy  great 
mercy  restore  Thy  Sbekinah  to  ZIon  anil  the  onler  of  service  to 
Ji'rusjilem.  May  our  eyes  iK'hold  Thy  return  to  Zion  in  mercy, 
and  there  we  shall  serve  Tliee  in  awe,  liS  in  the  days  of  old  and 
in  fonuer  years"  (couip.  Mai.  ii.  2). 

lie  then  ends  the  benecliction  as  usual  and  rea<ls  the 
"  Modim  "  as  well  as  the  introduction  to  the  priestly 
blessing  (see  Blessing,  Pkiestly): 

*'  Our  God  and  God  of  our  fathers,  bless  us  with  the  Iilessing 
wliich,  tripartite  in  tlie  'lonih,  was  written  by  tlie  liands  of 
Moses,  Thy  sen'ant,  and  was  si)oken  by  Aaron  and  his  sons  the 
priests.  Thy  holy  people,  as  follows  [at  this  ivint  the  priests 
sav  aloud] :  "  Blessed  lie  Thou.  I)  Eternal  our  (iod.  King  of  the 
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universe,  whi>  hast  sanctitled  us  with  the  saeredness  of  Aaron 
and  hast  comiuanded  us  In  love  to  bless  Thy  <Hisj  people  Israel." 

Theretipon  they  intone  the  blessing  after  the  leader, 
woril  for  word : 

"  '  .May  the  Eternal  bless  Ihi-e  and  keep  thee. 

*  May  the  Eternal  let  His  i-ountenance  shine  upon  thee  and 
lie  gracious  unto  thee. 

°  .May  till-  Eternal  lift  up  His  countenance  toward  thee  and 
give  Ihee  iHSw-e.'  " 

After  each  section  the  people  usually  answer,  "  Ken 
yehi  razon!"  (="  May  such  be  [Thy  ]  will!");  but 
when  the  kohaniin  perform  this  function  (on  the 
holy  days)  those  present  answer,  "Amen."  On  the 
morning  of  the  Ninth  of  Ab  the  kohanim  may 
not  pronounce  the  blessing,  nor  may  the  precentor 
read  it. 

The  "Shemoneh  'Esreh  "  is  first  prayed  silently  by 
the  congregation  and  then  repeated  by  the  reader 
aloud.  In  attitude  of  body  and  in  the  holding  of 
the  hands  devotion  is  to  be  expressed 
Mode  (see  Shulhan  "Aruk,  Orah  Uayyim, 
of  Prayer.  9.5  et  neg.).  Interruptions  are  to  be 
strictly  avoided  (ib.  104).  In  places 
and  situations  where  there  is  grave  danger  of 
interruptions,  a  shorter  foim  is  pertnLssible  com- 
prising the  first  three  and  the  last  three  benedictions 
and  between  them  only  the  "Attah  Honen,"  the 
petition  for  understanding  (No.  iv. ;  Grab  Hayyim, 
110). 

The  "Shemoneh  Esreh"  is  prefaced  by  the  verse 
"(^  Eternal,  open  my  lips,  and  my  niouth  shall  pro- 
claim Thy  praise"  (Ps.  Ii.  17;  see  Ber.  4b).  Atone 
time  two  other  Biblical  passages  (Ps.  Ixv.  3  and 
Deut.  xxxii.  3)  were  recited,  one  before  and  the 
other  after  the  verse  now  retained.  But  this  wa.s 
consideicd  to  break  the  connection  between  the 
"Ge'iillah"  (the  pieccding  eulogy,  the  last  in  the 
"Shema'"  ending  with  "Ga'al  Yisrael  ")  and  the 
"TefiUah";  and  such  an  interruption  was  deemed 
inadmissible,  as  even  an  "Amen"  was  not  to  be 
spoken  before  the  words  "  O  Eternal,  open  my  lips," 
in  order  that  this  verse  might  be  considered  to  be- 
long to  the  pi-eceding  "  Ge'iillah  "  and  to  form  with 
ita  "longGe'ullah"  (xna'IN  H^IKJ;  Oral;  Hayyim, 
111;  and  the  T'f.  '■'')■  A  discussion  aro.se  among 
the  later  "Posekim"  whether  this  injunction  was 
applicable  to  Sabbaths  and  holy  days  or  only  to 
workdays.  In  the  additional  ami  Minhah  services 
more  verses  might  bespoken  after  the  "Shema'" 
and  before  and  after  the  "TefiUah."  The  custom 
has  gradually  developed  of  leciling  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  latter  the  supplication  with  which  Mar. 
the  son  of  Rabina,  used  to  conclude  his  prayer 
(Bcr.  17a): 

"  My  (io<l,  ke«'p  my  tongue  and  my  lips  from  speaking  deceit, 
and  to  them  that  curse  me  let  me  [Hebr.  "  my  soul  "1  be  silent, 
and  me  Imy  soul]  be  like  dust  to  all.  Ofwn  my  heart  in  Thy 
Tonih,  and  after  [in]  Thy  commandments  let  me  [my  soul]  pur- 
stie.  As  for  those  that  think  evil  of  [against]  me speeilily  thwart 
their  counsel  and  destroy  their  plots.  Do  [this]  for  Thy  name's 
sake,  do  this  for  Thy  right  hand's  sake,  do  this  f.>r  the  sakeof 
Thy  lioliness,  do  tliis  for  the  sake  of  Thy  Tonih.  That  Thy  be- 
loveil  ones  may  rejoice,  let  Thy  right  hand  bring  on  help  [sal- 
vation] and  answer  me.  [For  the  formula  here  given  begin- 
ning with  "  Do  this,"  another  one  was  used  e.Kpressive  of  the 
wish  that  the  Temple  might  be  n>built.,  that  the  Messiah  might 
come,  Uiat  Gixl's  people  iniglit  tie  ransomed,  and  that  His  con- 
gregation might  be  gladdened.  The  anirels  also  were  invoked ; 
and  the  appeal  was  summed  up :  "  Do  it  for  Thy  sake.  If  not  for 
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ours."]  May  the  words  of  my  month  and  the  iiii'ditatlons  of 
my  lieart  be  a<i-eptable  In  Thy  siirlil,  O  Eternal,  my  rotk  and 
my  redeemer." 

At  these  words,  three  steps  hackward  were  taken 
(sceOrah  Hayyim.  I.e.  123V  and  tlieu  this  was  re- 
cited : 

••  He  who  maketh  peace  in  the  helKlits,  He  will  e.itabllsih  peare 
u|Hin  us  and  upon  all  Israel,  and  thereuiHin  .say  ye  'Amen.'  " 
Then   followed  a  final    iiliiase    prayius  for  the  re- 
building of  the  Tein|)lc  so  that  Israel  might  sacrifice 
again,   to   the   sweet   gratilicalion   of 
The  God  as  of  yore.     The  worshiper  was 

Concluding  bidden  to  remain  at  the  place  whither 
Section.  his  three  backward  stejis  had  brought 
him  for  the  space  of  time  which  would 
be  required  for  traversing  a  space  of  four  ells,  or,  if 
at  public  prayer-service,  until  the  precentor,  in  the 
loud  repetition,  intoned  the  "  Kcdushshah." 

In  the  "Tetillah  "  for  the  additional  service  the 
constant  parts  are  always  retained.  On  Rosh  lia- 
Shanah  there  are  three  middle  benedictions  (accord- 
ing to  U.  II.  iv.  ,5;  comp.  Ta'an.  ii.  3  for  fast-days): 
(1)  "Fathers";  (2)  "Powers";  (3)  "Holiness  of  the 
Name"  with  addition  of  the  "Kingdoms";  (4) 
"  Sanctifications  of  the  Day,"  the  sliofar  being  blown  ; 
{'))  "Remembrances"  (with  shofar);  (0)  "Shofarot" 
(the  shofar  is  blown);  (7)  " 'Abodah  "  ;  (8)  "  llo- 
da'ot";  (tl)  Blessings  of  the  kohanim.  According 
to  R.  Akiba.  "Kingdoms,"  i.e.,  verses  recognizing 
God  as  king,  must  always  go  with  "Blowings"; 
therefore  he  rearranges  the  benedictions  as  follows: 
(1),  (3),  (3)  "Holiness":  (4)  "Sanctitieations"  and 
"  Kingdoms"  (with  blasts  of  the  shofar);  (5)  "Re- 
membraiKcs,"  i.e.,  verses  in  which  God  is  shown  to 
be  mindful  of  mankind  and  of  Israel  (with  blasts); 
(t5)  "Shofarot,"  i.e.,  verses  in  which  the  shofar  is 
named  literally  or  figuratively;  (7),  (H),  and  (9). 
On  Sabbaths  and  holy  days  there  is  only  one  middle 
l)encdiction,  an  enlarged  "  Sanctification  of  the 
Day."  The  last  part  is  modified  on  New  Moon.  If 
New  Moon  falls  on  a  week-day,  there  is,  of  course, 
no  "Sanctifitation  of  the  Day";  but  there  is  a 
special  benediction,  the  introduction  consisting  of 
regrets  for  the  cessation  ot  the  sjicrifices,  and  the 
principal  part  of  it  being  a  iictition  for  the  blessing 
of  the  New  Moon : 

'•  Our  God  and  God  of  our  fathers,  renew  for  us  this  month  for 
happiness  and  blessing  [.4menl,  for  joy  and  gladness  [Amen], 
for  salvation  and  eomforl  [Amen],  for  provision  and  sustenance 
[Amen],  for  life  ami  peace  [Amen],  for  pardon  of  sin  and  for- 
giveness of  transgression  [Airien]." 

According  to  the  German  ritual,  when  Sabbath  and 
New  Mo(m  coincide,  the  "  Sanctification  of  the  Day  " 
is  omitted;  l)Ut  a  somewhat  more  impressive  prayer 
is  recited,  referring  to  God's  creation  of  the  world. 
His  completion  theieof  on  the  .seventh  day.  His 
choice  of  Israel,  and  Ilis  appointment  of  Sabbaths 
for  rest  and  New  Moons  for  atonement:  declaring 
that  e.\ile  is  the  punishment  for  sins  of  the  fathers; 
and  supplicating  for  the  restoration  of  Israel. 

On  an  ordinary  Sabbath  the  middle  benediction, 
in  a  labored  acrostic  composition  in  the  inverted 
order  of  the  alphabet,  recalls  the  sacrifices  ordained 
for  the  Sabbath,  and  petitions  for  restoration  in  order 
that  Israel  may  once  more  offer  the  sacrifices  as  pre- 
scribed, the  prayer  concluding  with  an  exaltation  of 
the  Sabbath.     In  the  festival  liturgy  the  reijuest  for 


the  restoring  of  the  sacrificial  service  emphasi/esstill 
more  the  idea  that  tin'  E.xile  was  caused  by  "our 
sins"  ("umi-pene  hata'cnu"): 

■■  On  account  of  our  sins  have  we  been  exiled  from  our  coun- 
try and  removed  from  our  land,  ami  we  are  no  longer  able  (to 
p)  up  and  appear  and]  lo  wcirship  and  perform  our  duty  before 
Thee  in  the  House  ot  Thy  choice,"  eU'. 

On  the  three  pilgrim  festivals  another  supplicati<m 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  is  addeil  to  tlie 
foregoing,  with  (piotation  of  the  Penlatcuchal  in- 
junction (Deiit.  xvi.  16,  17)  regarding  appearance 
before  God  on  those  days. 

The  additional  for  the  middle  days  (the  work- 
days) of  Pesah  and  Sukkol  is  the  same  as  that  for 
the  feasts  proper,  ami  is  read  even  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  following  are  some  of  ihe  more  important 
variants  in  the  (litT<ient  rittials: 
Variants  in       In    No.    v.    ("  Lead    us    back,    our 
the  Father,"    etc.)    Saadia,    Maimonkles. 

Rituals,      and  the  Italian    Mahzor   read  "Lead 
us  back,  our  Father,  to  Thy  Torah. 
through  our  clinging  Ui  Thy  comtmmdments,  and  bring 
us  near,"  etc. 

The  Sephaidim  shorten  the  last  benediction  in 
the  evening  and  morning  services  of  the  Ninth  of 
Ab  to  this  brief  phrasing: 

"  Thou  wh<i  makest  (leace,  bless  Thy  people  Israel  with  much 
slrenglh  and  peace,  for  Thuu  art  the  Lord  of  peace.  Ulesiied  lie 
Thou,  O  Klernal,  maker  of  peace." 

In  No.  ix.  (the  benediction  for  the  year)  the 
words  "dew  and  rain  "  are  inserted  during  the  term 
from  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  autumnal  e(iuinox 
to  Passover.  The  Sephardic  ritual  has  two  distinct 
versions:  one  for  the  sea.son  when  dew  is  asked  for, 
and  the  other  when  rain  is  expected.  The  former 
has  this  form: 

"  Bless  us.  O  our  Father,  in  all  the  work  of  our  haiuls,  and 
bless  our  year  with  gracious,  blessed,  and  kindly  dews:  be  its 
outcome  life,  plenty,  and  peace  as  in  the  good  years,  for  Thou,  O 
Eternal,  art  good  and  doest  good  and  blessest  the  years.  Blessed 
be  Thou,  o  Eternal,  who  bles.sest  the  years." 

In  the  rainy  season  (in  wintei)  the  phraseology  is 
changed  to  read : 

"Bless  upon  us.  o  Eternal  our  (Irxl,  this  year  and  all  kinds 
of  Its  produci-  for  goodness,  and  bestow  dew  and  rain  for  liless- 
ing  on  all  the  face  nl  the  earth  ;  and  iiuike  abundant  the  face  of 
the  world  and  fullll  the  whole  of  Thy  goodness.  Fill  our  hands 
with  Thy  blessings  and  the  rii-hness  of  the  gifts  of  Thy  hands. 
Preserve  and  save  this  year  fRun  all  evil  and  from  all  kinds  of 
destroyers  and  from  all  sorts  of  punishnienis  :  and  establish  for 
it  good  hope  and  as  Its  outcome  peace.  Spare  it  and  have  mercy 
upon  it  and  all  of  its  haiTest  and  its  frints,  and  ble,ss  it  with 
rains  of  favor,  blessing,  and  generosity  ;  and  let  its  Issue  be  life, 
plenty,  and  peace  as  in  the  bles.sed  good  years;  for  Thou,  O 
Eternal"  (etc.,  as  in  the  form  given  above  for  the  season  of 
the  dew). 

In  No.  xiii.  the  Sejihardie  rilual  introduces  before 
"the  elders"  the  phrase  "and  on  the  remnant  of 
Thy  people,  the  house  of  Israel,"  while  in  some  edi- 
tions these  words  are  entirely  omitted,  and  before  the 
conclusion  this  sentence  is  iii.serted:  "on  Thy  great 
loving-kindness  in  truth  do  we  rely  for  supjiort." 
No.  xiv.  among  the  Seiihardim  reads: 
"  [Thou  wilt]  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem.  Thy  city,  as 
Thou  hiust  spoken  [promised],  and  the  throne  of  riavidThy  serv- 
ant speedily  in  Its  midst  [Thou  wilt]  establish,  and  build  It  an 
everlasting  building  soon  in  our  days.  Blessed  Iw  Thou,  O  Eter- 
nal, who  buildest  Jerusalem." 

This  reading  is  that  of  Maimonides.  while  the  Ash- 
kenazim  adopted  that  of  Rab  Amram. 
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In  Xo.  xvi.  God  is  aildrcsseil  as  "  Ab  lia-Kaliman  " 
=  "the  Merciful  Fatlier."  Before  the  coinlusioii  is 
inserted  "Be  gracious  unto  us  and  answer  us  an<l 
hear  our  prayer,  for  Tlir)u  liearest  the  prayer  of  every 
mouth  "  (tlie  "  Aruk,"  under  J'j;.  gives  tliis  reading: 
"Full  of  mercy  art  Thou.  Blessed  be  Thou  who 
hearest  prayer").  In  the  "  Hezcli  "  (No.  xvii.)  the 
te.xt  differs  somewhat :  "'Be  pleased  .  .  .  with  Thy 
peojdc  Israel  [as  iu  the  German  ritual]  and  to  their 
prayer  give  heed" — a  reading  presented  by  Mai- 
monides  also.  Furthermore,  the  word  "  meberali  " 
(= ''speedily  ")  is  introduced  as  qualifying  the  ex- 
pected answer  to  the  prayer  and  the  offerings. 
Anirani  has  this  adverb;  but  MallaKIL  objects  to 
its  insertion. 

Verbal  changes,  not  materially  affecting  the  mean- 
ing, occur  also  in  the  "  Ya'alch  we-Yabo  "  (for  New 
Moons,  etc.).  But  before  "May  our  eyes  behold" 
tlieSe]diardim  insert  "and  Thou  in  Thy  great  mercy 
["  will  "  or  "  dost  "]  take  delight  in  us  and  show  us 
favor."  while  Saadia  Gaon  adds  before  the  conclusioTi 
C'Ble.ssed  be."  etc.):  "and  Thou  wilt  take  delight 
in  us  as  of  jore." 

Slight  verbal  moditications  are  found  also  in  the 
Sephardic  "Iloda'ah":  e.g.,  "and  they  [the  living] 
shall  praise  and  bless  Thy  great  name  in  truth  for- 
ever; for  good  [is]  the  God,  our  help  and  our  aid, 
Selah.  the  God,  the  Good."  Abudarliam  quotes, 
"and  Thy  name  be  e.xalted  constantly  and  forever 
and  aye";  while  Saadia's  version  reads:  "on  ac- 
count of  all,  be  Tliou  blessed  and  e.xalted;  for  Thou 
art  the  Only  One  in  tiie  universe,  and  there  is  none 
besides  Thee."  The  Roman  .Mahzor  inserts  before 
"and  for  all  these  "  the  following:  "  Thou  hast  not 
put  us  to  shame.  O  Eternal  our  God,  and  Thou 
hast  not  hidden  Thy  face  from  us."  And  so  in  the 
linal  benediction — for  which  the  Sephardim  always 
use  the  formula  beginning  with  "Sim  slialom."  never 
that  with  "Shalom  rab " — among  the  blessings 
asked  for  is  included  that  for  "much  strength." 
one  not  found  in  the  German  ritual.  Maimonides 
and  Aniram  likewise  do  not  use  the  formula  be- 
ginning with  the  words  "Shalom  ral)."  Following 
Amram.  Saadia.  and  Maimonides.  the  Sephardim 
read:  "Torahand  life,  love  and  kindness"  where  the 
German  ritual  presents  the  construct  case:  "Torah 
of  life  and  love  of  kindness." 

Moreover,  in  the  Sephardic  ritual  a  number  of 
individual  petitions  are  admitted  in  various  bcnedic 
tions,  whicii  is  not  the  cas<'  in  the  Ashkenazic.  In 
the  introduction  to  the  "Sanctifieation  of  the  Day" 
(benediction  Xo.  iv.)  for  the  Sabbath  the  Sejihardim 
add  (111  Friday  evening  lines  which  the  Ashkenazim 
include  only  in  the  additional  service 
In  the  In-  (see  Demliitz, /.c  p.  141).  Fortliemid 
termediate  die  benediction  of  the  Musaf  theSeph 
Blessings,  ai  dim  have  a  simpler  form  (rt.  p.  149). 
While  the  Germans  quote  in  the  prayer 
the  language  of  the  Pentateuch  in  reference  to  the 
sacritices,  the  Sephardim  omit  it.  In  praying  for 
the  new  month  the  Portuguese  ritual  adds:  "May 
this  month  be  the  last  of  all  our  troubles,  a  begin- 
ning of  our  redemption."  (For  differences  in  the 
Musaf  for  Sabbath  and  Xew  Moon  see  nembitz. 
I.e.  p.  153.) 

In  the  Vitry   Mahzor's  reading  the  conjunction 


"  waw "  is  frequently  dropped,  much  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  diction.  In  benediction  X'o.  ii. 
God  is  addnssi'd  as  "  .Mazmiah  Ijinu  Yeshuah," 
"  causing  salvation  to  s|)rout  forth  for  us  '  "  ;  while 
in  No.  iii.  the  prefixing  of  the  definite  article  to  the 
adjective  gives  the  context  a  new  significance,  viz., 
not  "Thy  name  is  holy,"  but  "Thy  name  is  'the 
Holy  One.'"  In  No.  iv.  the  word  "hokmali"  is 
presented  in  addition  to  "binali  "  and  "de'ali,"  »'.*., 
"understanding,  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  reason." 
In  No.  vi.  the  Vitry  Mahzor  has  "a  God  good  and 
forgiving  art  Thou "  instead  of  "  pardoning  and 
forgiving,"  thus  conforming  with  the  readings  of 
Aniram,  Maimonides,  and  the  Homan  Mahzor. 

In  No.  viii.  after  "our  wounds"  follows  "our  sick- 
nesses." In  No.  X.  for  "  Blow  the  great  shofar  "  this 
version  reads  "  Gather  us  from  the  four  corners  of  <(// 
the  earth  into  imr  land.''  which  is  found  also  in  the 
Sephardic  ritual  and  in  Amram  and  Maimonides. 

Xo.  XV.  is  presented  as  in  the  Sephardic  form  (see 
above),  but  with  the  addition: 

"And  may  our  prayers  be  sweet  tieforc  Tliee  like  tlie  burnt 
offering  and  like  the  sacriBie.  t)  be  uienitul,  in  Tliy  ifreat 
mercies  bring  haik  Thy  Sliekinali  to  Zion  and  rearrange  tbe 
siicrifleial  service  fnr  Jerusalem,  and  do  Thou  in  mercy  bave 
yearnings  for  MS  and  Ih*  pleaw^l  with  us.  And  may  our  eyes 
behold  Thy  return  to  Zion  in  mercy  as  of  yore." 

So,  also,  Saadia:  "and  Thou  wilt  be  pleased  with 
us  as  of  yore."  The  "  Modim  "  is  given  in  an  abbre- 
viated form;  and  in  the  last  benediction  the  words 
"on  every  day  "  are  inserted  before  "at  all  times." 

A  great  variety  of  readings  is  preserved  in  the 
case  of  benediction  No.  iii.  In  the  Boinan  Mahzor 
the  idiraseology  is:  "From  geiieiatiou  to  generation 
we  shall  proclaim  God  King,  for  He  alone  is  exalted 
ami  holy  ;  and  Thy  praise.  O  our  God,  shall  not  de- 
part from  our  mouth  forever  ami  aye,  for  a  God 
great  and  holy  art  Thou.  Blessed  be  Thou,  ()  Eter- 
nal, the  holy  God."  This  isalso  Amram's  language ; 
but  in  Saadia's  ritual  is  picsentcd:  "Thou  an  holy 
and  Thy  name  is  holy,  and  Thy  memorial  ["  zeker  "] 
is  holy,  and  Thy  throne  is  holy,  and  the  holy  ones 
every  day  will  praise  Thee,  Selali.  Blessed  be 
Thou,  God.  the  Holy  One."  Maimonides  conflmis 
this  version,  though  he  omits  the  words  "  Thy  me- 
morial is  holy  .  .  .  and  Thy  throne  is  holy."  In 
Sifre,  Deut.  343  this  benediction  is  (juotcd  as  "Holy 
art  Thou  and  awe-inspiring  Thy  name."  which  is 
the  Ashkenazic  reading  for  Hosh  ha-Shanah  and  the 
Day  of  Atonement. 

No.  vii..  "Tefillat  Ta'anit,"  the  prayer  for  fast- 
days  (Ta'an.  lib,  13b).  has  come  down  in  various 
recensions.  In  the  "  Aruk,"  under  72p.  the  reading 
is  as  follows: 

"  Answer  us,  our  Father,  answer  us  in  ibis  time  and  distress 
of  ours,  for  we  are  in  great  trouble.  Odo  noi  bide  Thyself  from 
our  supplication,  for  Thou  answerest  in  time  of  trouble  and 
tribulation,  as  it  Is  written,  'and  tliey  erieil  unto  VlIWH  In  their 
need  and  from  tb*'iriribuIations  did  He  save  them.'  Blessed  be 
Thou,  n  Klernal.  who  answeresi  in  time  "f  trouble." 

The  formula  given  by  Maimonidesdiffers  from  this, 
as  it  does  from  those  in  vogue  among  the  Ashke- 
nazim and  the  Sephardim  respectively,  whicli  in  turn 
disjigree  with  each  other.  Maimonides  has  tliis 
i-eading: 

"  Answer  us.  0  our  Father,  answer  us  im  the  fast-<tay  of  our 
affliction,  for  we  are  in  great  distress.    Do  not  hide  Thy  face 
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from  us.  ami  <l"  not  sUut  Thine  ear  fiinn  hearing  our  pelltion, 
ind  be  near  unUi  our  try.  Before  we  call,  do  Thou  answer; 
we  speak,  ilo  Tlioii  hear  like  Ihe  woni  In  wliir.h  It  Is  spoken : 
•  and  It  shall  be  iK-tore  they  will  call  1  shall  answer:  while  still 
ihey  ar«  s|>eakln(r  1  shall  hear."  Kor  Thou  dost  hear  the  prayer 
.)f  every  mouth.  Blessed  be  Thou.  O  Eternal,  who  hearest 
pniyer." 

Wlioii,  however,  the  reader  rcpeaU-d  the  prayer 
aloud,  between  vii.  and  viii.,  on  reachiiifi  "  for  Tliou 
dost  hear."  etc..  he  substituted  "Thou  art  a  God 
answering  in  time  of  troiibU-,  ransoming  and  saving 
in  all  lime  of  trouble  and  tribulation.  Blessed  be 
Thou,  O  Eternal,  who  answerest  in  tiineof  trouble." 
The  Sephardic  recension  lias  the  following: 

■  Answer  lis.  o  our  Father,  answer  us  on  this  fast-day  of  af- 
Illition ;  for  we  are  In  pteat  distress.  Do  not  turn  to  our  wick- 
edness, and  do  not  hide,  I )  our  King,  from  our  supplication.  Be, 
1 1  lie,  near  to  our  cry  before  we  call  unto  Thee.  Thou,  yea 
Thou,  wilt  answer:  we  shall  speak.  Thou,  yea  Thou,  wilt  hear, 
according  to  Ihe  word  which  was  spoken  :  '  It  shall  be  before 
they  will  call  I  shall  answer;  while  still  they  are  speaking  I 
shall  hear."  For  Thou  art  a  (foil  ransoming  and  helping 
and  answering  and  showing  mercy  in  all  time  of  trouble  and 
distress." 

The  German  ritual  adds;  "do  not  hide  Thy  faee 
from  us  "  ;  and  again  ;  "  >lay  Thy  loving-kindness  he 
[shown]  to  console  us." 

The  petition  for  healing  (No.  viii.)  appears  with 
altered  e.xpressions  in  the  Sephardic  ritual,  the 
words  for  "healing"  being  the  unusual  "arukah" 
and  "marpe."  Again,  "our  sicknesses"  takes  the 
place  of  "our  sores  or  wounds."  So,  also,  in  Mai- 
monides'  ritual,  which  moreover  after  the  added 
"and  all  our  pains"  has  "for  a  God  [omitting 
"King"]  healing,  merciful,  and  trustworthy  ail 
Tliou." 

On  the  whole  the  language  of  Ihe  eighteen  (nine- 
teen) benedictions  is  Biblical,  and  in  phraseology  is 
more  especially  similar  lo  that  of  the  Psalms.  The 
following  analysis  may  indicate  the  Biblical  pas- 
sages underlying  the  "Telillah  ": 

Benediclion  No.    i. :  "Blessed  be  Thou,  our  God 

and  the  God  of  our  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham, 

Isaac,  and  .Jacob"  recalls  E.\.  iii.   1.5 

Biblical      (comp.  Jlek.,   Bo,    16).      "The    high 

Soxirces.  God."  Gen.  xiv.  19.  God  "great, 
mighty,  and  awe-inspiring,"  Deut.  x. 
IT  (comp.  Ber.  33b:"Sotah  69b).  "Creator  of  all," 
Gen.  xiv.  19.  "Bringing  a  redeemer,"  Isa.  lix.  20. 
"Shield  of  Abraham,"  Ps,  vii.  11;  xviii.  3,  3«: 
Ixxxiv.  10;  Gen.  xv.  1. 

No.ii.:  "Supportest  the  falling,"  Ps.  exlv.  14. 
"  Healest  the  sick, "  Ex.  x  v.  26.  "  Settest  free  the  cap- 
tives," Ps.  cxlvi.  7.  "  Keepest  his  faith  "  =  "  kecp- 
ith  truth  forever,"  ih.  cxlvi.  6  (comp.  Pan.  xii.  2). 
"Killing  and  reviving,"  I  Sam.  ii.  6. 

No.  iii. ;  "  Thou  art  holy,"  Ps.  xxii.  4.  "The  holy 
nnes,"  ib.  xvi.  3.  "[They  .shall]  prai.se  Thee  "  = 
-ing  the  "Ilallel"  phrase,  which  is  a  technical 
Psiilin  term  and  hence  followed  by  Sf.LAU. 

No.  iv. :  "Thou  graciously  vouchsafest"  is  a  typ- 
ical Psalm  idiom,  the  corresponding  verb  occur- 
ring perhaps  more  than  100  times  in  the  psalter. 
"Understanding,"  Isa.  xxix.  23;  .ler.  iii.  15;  Ps. 
xciv.  10. 

No.  v.;  "Repentance,"  Isa.  vi.  10.  13;  Iv.  7. 

No.  vi. :  "Pardon,"  ih.  Iv.  7. 

No.  vii.:   "Behold  i>iir  distress,"  Ps.  ix.  14,  xxv. 


18,  cix.  153.  "Fight  our  fight."  ib.  xxxv.  1,  xliii. 
1.  Ixxiv.  22.  "And  redeem  us."  ib.  cix.  1.54  (comp. 
I^ani.  iii.  .58). 

No.  viii.:  "Heal,"Jer.  xvii.  14  (comp.  ib.  xxx. 
IT).  Maiinonides'  reading,  "all  of  our  sicknesses,"  is 
based  on  Ps.  ciii.  3. 

No.  ix.:  Compare  ib.  Ixv.  a,  12;  ciii.  5;  Jer. 
xxxi.  14. 

No.  X.:  "Gather  our  exiles."  Isa.  xi.  12,  xxvii. 
13,  xliii.  .5,  xiv.  20,  Ix.  9;  Jer.  11.  27;  Ueut.  xxx.  4: 
Mic.  iv.  6;  Ps.  cxivii.  2 

No.  xi. :  "  Reestablish  our  judges,"  Isa.  i.  26.  "  In 
loving-kindness  and  mercy."  Ilos.  ii.  21.  "King 
who  lovest  righteousness  and  justice."  Ps.  xxxiii. 

5,  xcix.  4;  Isa.  Ixi.  8  (comp.  also  Isa.  xxxv.  10,  Ii. 
11;  Ps.  cxlvi.  10). 

No.  xii. :  The  expression  "  zedim  "  is  a  very  famil- 
iar one  of  almost  technical  significance  in  the 
"Psalms  of  the  poor"  (for  other  expressions  com- 
pare Ps.  Ixxxi.  15;  Isii.  xxv.  5). 

No.  xiii.:  For  some  of  the  words  of  this  ben-dic 
tion  compare  .ler.  xxxi.  20;   Isa.  Ixiii.  15;  Ps.  xxii. 

6,  xxv.  2,  Ixxi.  5,  cxliii.  8;  Eccl.  vi.  9. 

No.  xiv.:  Zech.  viii.  3:  Ps.  cxivii.  2.  Ixxxix.  36- 
37,  cxxii.  5. 

No.  XV.:  Hos.  iii.  5;  Isa.  Ivi.  7;  Ps.  1.  23.  cxii.  9: 
Gen.  xlix.  18;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  4,  18,  21,  26;  xxv.  5: 
Ezek.  xxix.  21,  xxxi  v.  23;  Ps.  cxxxii.  17;  Jer, 
xxiii.  5,  xxxiii.  15;  Ps.  cxxxii.  10. 

No.  xvi. :  Ps.  Ixv.  3. 

No.  xvii. :  Mic.  iv.  11. 

No.  xviii.:  I  Chron.  xxix.  13:  II  Sam.  xxii.  36; 
Ps.  Ixxix.  13;  Lam.  iii.  22;  Ps.  xxxviii.  6  (on  the 
stienglh  of  whicli  was  jirinted  the  emendation 
"Ha-Mufkadol  "  for  the  "Ha-Pekudot ");  Jer.  x.  6. 

No.  xix.;  Ps.  xxix.  10;  Num.  vi.  27:  Mie.  vi.  8; 
Ps.  cix.  165,  cxxv.  5. 

While  in   the  main  the  language  is  Biblical,  yet 

some  use  is  made  of  mislinaic  words;  for  example. 

"teshubah,"  as  denoting  "  repentance, "and  the  hif'il 

"  liasheb  "  have   a  synonym,   "  we-ha- 

Mishnaic     hazir"  (in  No.  v.),  in  which  sense  the 

Phra-         root  is  not  found  in  Biblical  Hebrew. 

seology.  The  expression  "  mehal "  (vocalized 
"  mehol ")  is  altogether  niishnaic 
(Yomavli.  1;  Ket.  ITa;  Ber.  28a:  Shab.  30a;  Ta'an. 
20b ;  Sanh.  107a).  "  Nis.sim,"  for  "  wonders."  "  mira- 
cles," has  a  signiticance  which  the  Biblical  word 
"nes"  does  not  jiossess  (Ab.  v.;  Ber.  ix.  1;  Nid- 
dah  31a).  So  also  the  term  "sha'ali,"  an  adapta- 
tion from  the  Aramaic,  occurs  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  Hebrew  "lega' "  =  "  moment "  (secondarily. 
"  hour  ").  "  Peletat  soferim  "  is  a  rabbinical  designa- 
tion (Meg.  Ta'an.  xii. ;  Yer.  Ta'an.  6(ia),  while 
"  heriit  "  =  "  freedom  "  is  another  late  Hebrew  term. 
"  Gere  ha-zedek  "  is  the  late  technical  term  for  PnosE- 

I.YTKS. 

The  language  of  the  "TeflUah  "  would  thus  point 
to  the  mishnaic  period,  both  before  and  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  as  the  probable  time  of 
its  cmntiositionand  compilation.  That  the  Mishnaii 
fails  to  record  the  text  or  to  give  other  definite  and 
coherent  directions  coucerning  the  prayer  except 
sporadically,  indicates  that  when  the  Mishnah  was 
finally  compiled  the  benedictions  were  so  well  known 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  prescribe  their  text  and 
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content  (Maimonides  on  Men.  iv.lb,  quoted  byElbo- 
gen,  "Gescli.  dcs  Aclitzehngehctes"),  allbougli  tlie 
aversion  to  niiUiing  prayer  a  matter  of  rigor  and 
fixed  formula  may  perhaps  bavc  had  a  part  in  the 
neglect  of  llie  Mishnah.  That  this  aversion  con- 
tinued keen  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period  is 
evidenced  by  the  protests  of  R.  Eliezer  (Ber.  28a) 
and  U.  Simeon  ben  Yobai  (Ab.  ii.  13).  U.  Jose  held 
that  one  should  include  something  new  in  one's 
prayer  every  day  (Y<r.  Ber.  8b),  a  principle  said  to 
have  been  carried  into  practise  by  H.  Eleazar  and 
R.  Abbabu  (ib.).  Prayer  was  not  to  be  read  as  one 
would  read  a  letter  (/'<.). 

While  the  Jlishuab  stems  to  have  known  the  gen- 
eral content  and  .se(iuence  of  the  benedictions,  much 
latitude  prevailed  as  regards  personal  deviations  in 
phraseology,  at  all  events;  so  that  men's  learning  or 
the  reverse  could  be  judged  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  worded  the  benedictions  (Tos.  to  Ber.  i.  7). 

Prayers  were  not  reduced  to  writing  (Shab.  115b; 
Y'er.  Shab.  15c).  Not  until  the  times  of  the  ilasse- 
kct  Soferini  were  written  prayer-man- 
Preserved  uals  in  existence  (see  Zunz,  "Ritus," 
by  p.  11).     Hence  the  necessity  of  resort- 

Memory,  ing  to  mnemonic  verses  in  order  to 
prevent  too  much  variety — a  method 
employed  oven  by  very  late  authorities.  For  in- 
stance, the  "Tur"  gives  the  verse  Isji.  vi.  3,  contain- 
ing fourteen  words,  as  a  reminder  that  benediction 
No.  iii.  contains  the  same  number  of  words.  For 
No.  iv.,  Ex.  xxviii.  3  is  the  reminder  that  only 
seventeen  words  (excluding  "hokmah")  are  admis- 
sible. The  number  of  words  in  No.  v.,  namely, 
fifteen,  is  recalled  by  the  .similar  n\imber  of  words 
in  Isa.  Iv.  T  mih.  vi.  13,  which  proves  the  correct- 
ness of  the  German  text. 

The  "  Kol  Bo  "  states  that  No.  vii.  has  eight- 
een words,  as  has  the  verse  Ex.  xvi.  25;  and  this 
would  justifj-  the  insertion  of  the  word  "Na"  (KJ), 
which  appears  in  some  versions.  The  "Rokeah." 
however,  reports  only  seventeen  words,  as  in  the 
German  version.  No.  viii.  has  twenty-seven  words, 
corresponding  to  the  same  ni;mber  in  Ex.  xvi.  26 
or  in  the  verse  concerning  circumcision  (Gen.  xvii.), 
or  to  the  twenty-seven  letters  of  Prov.  iv.  22  or  Ps. 
ciii.  3.  This  list  of  correspondences  in  the  number 
of  words  or  letters,  invoked  by  the  very  late  author- 
ities to  settle  disputed  readings,  might  be  extended, 
as  such  analogy  is  assigned  to  almost  every  bene- 
diction (see  Bacr's  commentary  in  his  "Seder  'Abo- 
dat  Israel,"  pp.  89  et  Kg.). 

The  earlier  Talmudic  teachers  resorted  to  simi- 
lar aids  in  order  to  fix  the  number  of  the  benedic- 
tionscontained  iu  tlie  "Tetillah."  The 
Choice  of  choice  of  eighteen  is  certainly  a  nu>re 
the  accident;  for  at  onetime  the  collection 

Number  contained  less,  and  at  another  more. 
Eighteen,  than  that  number.  The  fact  that  such 
mnemonic  verses  came  into  vogue  sug- 
gests that  originally  tlie  number  of  the  benedictions 
was  not  definitely  fixed;  while  the  popularity  of 
the  verses  fixing  tlie  number  as  eighteen  is  prob- 
ably caused  by  the  continvied  designation  of  the 
prayer  as  tbe  "Shemoneh  'Esreh."  though  it  now 
has  nineteen  benedictions  (according  to  ".I.  Q.  U." 
xiv.  585,  the  Y'emen  "Siddur"  has  the  superscrip- 


tion "  Nineteen  Benedictions ").  Eighteen  corre- 
sponds to  the  eighteen  limes  God's  name  is  men- 
tioned in  Ps.  xxix.  (Y<-r.  Ber.  8a,  above;  Lev.  R.  1.), 
which  psalm,  nevertbeless,  seems  to  indicate  tlie 
number  of  benedictions  as  nineteen  (see  Elbogen, 
I.e. ;  "  Monatsschrift,"  1902,  p.  353).  Another  mne- 
monic reference,  based  upon  the  number  of  times  the 
names  of  the  three  Patriarchs  occur  together  in  the 
Pentateuch  (Gen.  R.  Ixix.),  is  resorted  to,  and  points 
to  the  fact  that  at  one  time  seventeen  benedictions 
only  were  counted. 

Other  bases  of  computations  of  the  number  eight- 
een are:  (I)  the  eighteen  times  God's  name  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  "  Shema' " ;  (2)  the  eighteen  great 
hollows  in  the  spinal  column  (Ber.  2Hb) ;  (3)  the 
eighteen  psalms  at  the  beginning  of  the  Book  of 
I'siilms  (i.-ii.  being  really  only  i. ;  Y'er.  Ber.  iv.) ;  (4) 
the  eighteen  "commands"  which  are  in  the  pericope 
"Pekudc"  (Ex.  xxxviii.  21  et  niq.):  (.5)  the  eighteen 
names  of  Yiiwii  in  .Miiiam's  song  by  tbe  sea  (Ex. 
XV.).  These  mnemonic  references  suggest  the  fact 
that  originally  the  number  was  not  eighteen  ;  other- 
wise the  pains  taken  to  as.sociate  this  number  with 
other  eighteens  would  be  inexplicable. 

The  Talmud  names  Simeon  ha-Pakoli  as  the  editor 

of  tbe  collection  in  the  academy  of  R.  Gamaliel  II. 

at  .labneh  (Ber.  28b).      But  this  can 

History  of  not  mciiii  that  the  benedictions  were 

the  unknown  before  that  date ;  for  in  other 

Prayer.  passages  the  "Shemoneh  'Esreh"  is 
traced  to  the  "  first  wise  men  "  (D'D3n 
D'JlCStri;  Sifre.  Deut.  343),  and  again  to  "120 
elders  and  among  these  a  number  of  prophets" 
(Meg.  17b).  This  latter  opinion  harmonizes  with 
the  usual  assumption  that  the  "men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  "  arranged  and  instituted  the  prayerserv- 
ices  (Ber.  33a).  In  order  to  remove  the  discrepancies 
between  the  latter  and  the  former  assignment  of  edi- 
torship, the  'I'almud  takes  refuge  in  the  explanatiim 
that  the  prayers  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  that 
Gamaliel  riinstituted  them  (Meg.  18a). 

The  historical  keinel  in  these  conflicting  reports 
seems  to  be  the  indubitable  fact  that  the  benedic- 
tions date  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Pharisaic 
Synagogue.  They  were  at  first  spontaneous  out- 
growths of  t-lie  efforts  to  establish  the  Pharisaic  Syn- 
agogue in  opposition  to,  or  at  least  in  correspond- 
ence with,  the  Sadduceaii  Temple  service.  This  is 
apparent  from  the  haggadic  endeavor  to  connect  the 
stated  times  of  prayer  with  the  sacrificial  routine  of 
the  Temple,  the  morning  and  the  afternoon  "Tefil- 
lah  "  recalling  the  constant  olTerings  (Ber.  2fib:  Gen. 
R.  Ixviii.),  while  for  the  evening  "Tefillab"  re- 
course was  had  to  artificial  comparison  with  the 
sacrificial  portionseonsumed  on  the  altar  during  the 
night.  In  certain  other  bnmilies  the  fixation  of  the 
day's  periods  for  the  three  "Tefillot"  is  represented 
as  being  in  harmony  with  the  daily  course  of  the 
sun  (Gen.  R.  Ixviii. ;  R.  Samuel  bar  Nabman.  in 
Yer.  Ber.  iv.).  Again,  tbe  Patriarchs  are  credited 
witii  having  devised  this  tripartite  scheme  (Ber. 
26b ;  Abraham  =  morning ;  Isaac  —  afternoon  ;  Jacob 
=  evening).  Dan.  vi.  11  is  the  proof  that  this  sys- 
tem of  praying  three  times  a  day  was  recognized  in 
the  Maccabean  era.  Giniiually  both  the  hours  for 
the  "Tefillab  "  and  the  formulas  thereof  acquired 
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greater  ifgiiluiity,  thougli  much  uncertainty  as 
to  content.  s((|ueiice.  ami  plirascology  continued 
to  prevail.  H.  (Jiiiiuiliel  II.  undertook  linally  botli 
to  fix  definitely  the  publie  service  and  to  regulate 
private  devotion.  He  directed  Simeon  liu-Pakoli  to 
edit  tlie  beuedietions— jjroliably  in  tlie  order  they 

had  alreacly  acquired — and  made  it  a 
Edited  by    duty,  incunilient  on  every  one,  to  re- 
Gamaliel     cite  the  prayer  tliree  times  daily.    Un- 
II.  der  Gamaliel,  also,  another  paragraph, 

direeteil  against  tlie  traitors  in  tlie 
household  of  Israel,  was  added,  tlius  making  the 
num'iov eighteen  (I5er.  iv.  3;  see  GrUtz,  "Gescli."  3d 
ed.,  iv.  30(7  xirj.). 

Old  material  is  thus  preserved  in  the  eighteen 
henedictioiis  as  arranged  and  edited  by  the  school  of 
Gamaliel  II.  The  primitive  form  of  most  of  lliem 
was  undoubtedly  much  simpler.  J.  Dereiibouig  (in 
"K.  E.  J."  .\iv.  26  et  seq.)  makes  two  facts  appear 
plausible: 

(1)  AVliile  recited  in  the  Temple,  the  original  con- 
clusion of  bene<lictions  was  "  Blessed  be  Thou,  O 
Eternal.  God  of  Israel  from  eternity  to  eternity  "  (Ber. 
ix.  ."5;  Geiger,  in  "  Kereni  Hemcd,"  v.  102;  itleiii, 
"  Lelir-  und  Lesebuch  zur  Siiiache  der  Mi.schnah,"  ii. 
2;"  Ile-Haluz,"  vii.  HS).  empliasizing  the  "other eter- 
nity or  world  "  denied  by  heretics.  From  tliis  is  de- 
rived tlie  usual  designation  of  God  as  "  King  of  the 
world,"  not  found,  strange  to  say,  in  the  eighteen 
benedictions— a  circumstance  that  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  Habliis  (lier.  29a).  This  omi.ssion 
might  indicate  that  the  bulk  of  the  benedictions 
received  something  like  their  present  form  under 
the  supremacy  of  the  Romans,  who  did  not  tolerate 
tlie  declaration  "God  is  king."  More  likely  is 
the  explanation  that  the  omission  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  iniscoiistruetion  tliat  (Joel  ruled 
only  over  this  world.  In  the  Hosti  ha-Shanali 
prayer  the  thought  of  God's  rulership  is  all  the 
more  .strongly  emphasized ;  and  this  fact  suggests 
that  the  Rosh  lia-Shanali  interpolations  are  posterior 
to  the  controversies  with  the  .Jewish  heretics  and 
the  Womans,  but  not  to  the  time  when  Christianity's 
Messianic  theology  had  to  be  answered  by  affirma- 
tions of  tlie  Jewish  leaching  that  God  alone  is 
king.  The  word '^pD.  wherever  found  in  the  text, 
is  a  later  insertion.  So  also  is  the  phrase  n3nX3  = 
"in  love,"  which  also  carries  an  anti  Pauline  point 
(see  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans). 

(2)  In  the  middle,  non-constant  benedictions  (Nos. 
iv.-xvi.)  there  is  a  uniform  structure:  namely,  they 
contain  two  parallel  slichoi  and  a  third  preceding 
the  "Blessed  be  "  of  the  ".sealing  "  (as  the  Rabbis 
call  it)  of  the  benediction;  fcjr  example,  in  No.  iv. 
are:  (l)"Thou  graciou.sly  vouchsafest  knowledge 
to  man  "  =  (2)  "and  teaehest  mortals  understand 
ing  "  ;  and  (3)  "  Vouchsafe  unto  us  from  Thee  knowl- 
edge, understanding,  and  intelligence."  By  this 
test  the  later  enlargements  are  easily  separated  from 
the  original  stock. 

In  the  "sealing"  formula,  too,  later  amplifications 
are  found.  It  was  always  composed  of  two  words 
and  no  more,  as  in  Nos.  vii.,  ix.,  xiv.,  and  xvi.  of 
the  present  text;  so  No.  vi.  originally  read  n31Dn 
m^D^;  No.  viii.,  0"^^!  ND1"l:  and  the  others  simi- 
larly. 


The  abstracts  of  the  benedictions  (Ber.  29a) 
which  R.  Joshua  (Hi.  2Hb)  recommended,  and  Rab 
and  Samuel  explained,  so  that  llie  last-named  has 
come  to  be  considered  as  the  author  of  a  resume  of 
this  kind  (ih.  29a),  indicate  that  pri- 
The  marily    the   longer  eulogies   were   at 

Abstracts,  least  not  jiopular.  Abaye  (4tli  cent.) 
found  the  fondness  for  these  abstracts 
so  strong  that  lu-  pronounced  a  curse  upon  those 
who  should  use  them (//;.).  In  the  time  of  I{.  Akiba 
tlie  knowledge  of  the  eighteen  benedictions  was  not 
yet  universal;  for  he  advised  that  one  who  was 
familiar  with  the  jirayer  sliould  recite  it,  and  that 
one  who  was  not  might  discharge  his  duty  by  re- 
citing a  resume  {ili.  28b).  In  dangerous  places  a 
very  brief  formula  was,  according  to  R.  Joshua, 
substituted:  "Help,  O  Eternal,  Thy  people,  the 
remnant  of  Israel.  May  their  needs  at  all  the  part- 
ings of  the  roads  be  before  Thee.  Blessed  be  Thou, 
O  Lord,  who  hearest  jirayer"  (I5er.  iv.  3).  The  fol- 
lowing brief  prayer,  attributed  to  I{.  Elie/er.  is  for 
use  iu  places  where  wild  animals  and  robliers  may 
be  prowling  about:  "Thy  will  be  dcuie  in  heaven 
above,  and  bestow  ease'  of  mind  upon  them  that  fear 
Thee  [on  earthj  below,  and  what  is  good  in  Thine 
eyes  execute.  Blessed  be  Thou.  O  Elernal,  who 
hearest  prayer"  (///.  29b).  R.  Joshua  recomiiK'nded 
this  formula:  "  Hear  the  cry  of  Thy  ))eople  Israel, 
and  do  speedily  according  to  their  petition.  Bles.sed 
he  Thou.  O  Eternal,  who  hearest  prayer. "  1{.  FA'ic- 
zcr.  the  son  of  R.  Zadok.  virtually  icpealed  the  pre- 
ceding, with  merely  the  substitution  of  a  synonym 
for  "cry."  Others  used  this  form:  "The  needs  of 
Thy  people  Israel  are  many,  and  their  knowledge  is 
scarce  [limited].  May  it  be  a  pleasure  from  betore 
Thee,  O  Eternal,  our  God,  to  vouchsafe  unto  each 
sufficiency  of  sustenance  and  to  each  and  every  one 
enough  to  satisfy  his  wants.  Blessed  be  Thou,  O 
Eternal,  who  hearest  prayer"  (rt. ).  This  last  f<u'm 
came  to  be  ollicially  favored  (ih.). 

That,  even  after  the  "Tetillah  "  had  been  fixed  as 
containing  eighteen  (nineteen)  benedictions,  the  tend- 
ency to  enlarge  and  embellish  their  content  re- 
mained strong,  may  be  inferred  from  the  admoni- 
tion not  to  exaggerate  further  God's  praises  (Meg. 
18a);  or,  as  R.  Johniian  has  it:  "  Whoever  exagger- 
ates the  laudations  of  the  Holy  One — praised  be  He! 
— will  be  uprooted  from  the  world  "  (//<.).  R.  Hanina 
took  occasion  to  reprove  very  severely  a  reader  who 
added  attribute  to  attribute  while  addressing  the 
Deity.  If  the  "men  of  the  Great  Synagogue"  had 
not  inserted  the  qualifications  "great,  mighty,  and 
awe-inspiring,"  none  would  dare  repeat  them  (Meg. 
S.w:  Ber.  33b;  see  Aonosticis.m).  Provisions  were 
made  to  silence  readers  who  should  indulge  their 
fancy  by  introducing  innovations  (Ber.  33b),  espe- 
cially such  as  were  regarded  with  suspicion  as  evin- 
cing heretical  leanings. 

The  abstracts,  liowever,  throw  light  on  what 
may  have  been  the  number  of  the  benedictions  be- 
fore Gamaliel  fixed  it  at  eighteen  by  addition  of  the 
petition  for  the  punishment  of  traitors  ("  welamal- 
shinim  ").  The  Babyhiniiin  Talmud  has  preserved 
one  version;  Yerushalmi.  another  (or  two:  a  longer 
and  a  briefer  form,  of  which  the  fragments  have  been 
combined;  see  J.  Derenbourg  in  "  R.  E.  J."  xiv.  32). 
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Tlicse  abstracts,  known  us  the  "  Habiiicnii  "  from 
their  hrst  worri,  were  iiiteiuled  to  rephice  tienedie- 
tioDS  Nos.  iv.-xvi.  The  Babyluoiau  text  reads  as 
follows; 

■'  Give  us  understanding,  O  Etpmal,  our  (iod,  to  linow  Tliy 
ways,  and  circumcise  (jur  tiearts  to  fear  Thee :  ami  do  'I'hou  par- 
don us  that  we  may  be  redeemed.  And  remove  from  us  bodily 
pain  ;  and  fatten  us  with  the  fertility  of  Thy  l:inil ;  and  our  dis- 
persed onea  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  do  Thou  pather 
together  :  and  they  tliat  go  astray  against  the  knowledge*  of  Tliee 
shall  lie  judged:  and  upon  the  evil-doers  do  Thou  lift  up  Thy 
hand  :  but  may  the  righteous  rejoice  In  the  building  of  Thy  city, 
and  in  the  refonnding  of  Thy  Temple,  and  in  the  sprouting  up 
of  a  horn  unto  Iiavid  Thy  servant,  and  in  the  preparing  of  a  light 
for  Je^ise's  son.  Thy  Messiah.  Before  we  call  Thou  wilt  answer. 
Blessed  Ije  Thou,  u  Eternal,  who  hearest  prayer"  (Ber.  39al. 

An  examination  of  the  )iliraseology  establishes  the 
concordance  of  this  abstract  and  the  "  Shemoneh 
'Esieh  "  as  in  the  inayei-books. 

The  Paiestinian  text  (Ver.  Ber.  iv.)  reveals  the 
contraction  of  two  lilessiujj;s  into  one.  "Give  us  un- 
derstanding, O  Eternal,  our  God  [=2^0.  iv.],  and 
be  pleased  with  our  repentance  [=v.];  par<lon 
lis,  O  our  HetleiMiier  [vi.-vii.],  and  heal  our  sick 
[=  viii],  bless  our  years  with  dewsof  blessing  [ix.]  ; 
for  the  dispersed  Thou  wilt  gather  [x.J.  tliey  who 
err  against  Thee  to  be  [will  be]  judged  [xi.];  but 
upon  the  evil-doers  thou  wilt  lay  Thy  hand  fxii.], 
anil  they  who  trust  in  Thee  will  rejoice  [xiii.]  in  the 
rebuilding  of  Thy  city  and  in  the  restoration  of 
Thy  sanctuaiy  [xiv.].  Before  we  call  Thou  wilt 
answer  [xvi.].  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Eternal,  who 
answerest  prayer."  From  this  it  appeals  that  No. 
XV.  (•'  the  sprout  of  David  ")  is  omitted  ;  it  was  not 
legaided  as  an  independent  benediction,  but  formed 
part  of  the  one  preceding.  According  to  this,  sev- 
enteen was  the  nvimber  of  benedictions  without  the 
"Birkat  hii-Zatldukim."  That  this  was  the  case 
originally  is  evidenced  by  other  facts.  In  Yer.  Ber. 
iv.  .1,  H.  H.  iv.  6,  Jlidr.  tcli.  to  Ps.  xxix.  (ed.  Buber, 
p.  232),  and  Midr.  Shemu'el  K.  xxvi. 
The  the  "sealing"  of  benediction  No.  xiv. 

Fifteenth  is  quoted  as  "Blessed  be  Thou,  O 
Bene-         Eternal,   the  God  of   David,  and  the 

diction.  builder  of  .lerusaleni,"  indicating  that 
Nos.  xiv.  and  xv.  formed  only  one 
benediction.  In  support  of  this  is  the  notation  of 
what  now  is  No.  xvi.  as  No.  xv.  (Yer.  Ber.  ii.  4; 
Gen.  R.  xlix.).  Again  :  (1 )  In  Yer.  Ber.  ii.  4.  iv.  3.  and 
Ta'an.ii.  3,  the  Tosef.,  Ber.  iii.  25  is  quoted  as  njiort- 
ing  the  inclusion  of  tli<>  "  David  "  benediction  in  that 
concerning  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  (2)  In  the 
iiccoiint  by  Yer.  Ber.  4d  of  the  order  in  w  hich  the 
benedictions  follow  each  other,  the  benediction  con- 
cerning David  is  not  mentioned.  (3)  In  many  of 
Kalir's  compositions — still  used  in  the  Italian  ritual 
—for  Purim,  Ilosha'na  Uabljali,  the  Seventeenth  of 
Tanumiz,  and  the  Tenth  of  Tcbet,  in  which  he  fol- 
lows the  sequence  of  the  "Tefillah."  this  No.  xv. 
is  not  found  (Rapoport,  in  "Bikkure  ha-Tttini,"  x.. 
notes  28,  33).  Additional  indications  that  Nos.  xiv. 
and  XV.  were  originally  one  are  found  in  "  llalakot 
Gedolot"  (Ber.  vi.),  "Sefer  ha-Eshkol"  ("Tetillali." 
etc.,  ed.  Auerbach,  p.  20),  and  Miilr.  Lekah  T"''  <"' 
Dent.  iii.  2:i. 

But  in  Babylon  this  contraction  was  deemed  im- 
proper. The  (luestion.  put  into  the  mouth  of  David 
(Sanh.  107a),  why  God  is  called  the  God  of  .\biaham 


but  not  the  God  of  David,  suggests  the  elimination 
of  •■  Elohe  Dawid  "  from  benediction  No.  xiv.  In 
Babylon  No.s.  xiv.  and  xv.  were  counted  as  two  dis- 
tinct blessings.  But  this  division  seems  to  have 
been  later  than  the  introduction  of  the  prayer 
against  the  traitors  by  Giimaliel  (see  Pes.  107a,  117b; 
Tun.,  Wayera  [ed.  Buher.  p.  42|:  "in  Babel  they  re- 
cite nineteen"),  though  Rapoport  ("Erek  Millin," 
11.  228ti),  Miiller  ("Ilillufim,"  p.  47),  and  others  hold, 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  contraction  (in  Palestine)  of 
Nos.  xiv.  and  xv.  was  a  contrivance  to  retain  the 
traditional  number  eighteen,  which  had  been  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  one  under  Gamaliel  II. 
Which  of  the  two  views  is  the  more  plausible  it  is 
dilticult  to  decide. 

At  all  events,  the  sequence  in  the  existing  ar- 
ningcment  is  logical.  The  midrashic  explanation 
connects  it  with  events  in  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs. 
When  Abiaham  was  saved  the  angels  recited  the 
"Blessed  be  Thou  .  .  .  shield  of  Abiaham  "  (No.  i. ; 
Pirke  R.  El.  xxvii.);  when  Isiiac  was  saved  by  the 
subslilution  of  the  ram  they  chanted  "  .  .  .  reviving 
thedcad  "  (No.  ii. ;  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxi.);  when  Jacob 
touched  the  giitc  of  heaven  they  in- 

Haggadic    toned".  .  .   the  holy  God  "(No.  iii.; 

Explana-     Pirke  R.  El.   xxxv.);  and  when  Pha- 
tion  of       liuili  raised  Joseph  to  the  dignity  of 

Sequence,  viceroy  and  Gabriel  came  to  teach  him 
the  seventy  languages,  the  angels  re- 
cited "...  vouchsafing  knowledge"  (No.  iv. ; 
com|i.  Pirke  R.  El.  ix.,  where  Moses  calls  foith  the 
benediction  by  receiving  the  knowledge  of  God's  in- 
effable name).  No.  v.  was  spoken  over  Reuben  and 
Bilhali  (or  when  Manasseh  the  king  repented:  ib. 
xliii.).  No.  vi.  refers  to  Judali  and  Tamar;  No.  vii.  to 
Israel's  deliveiiince  from  Egypt :  No.  viii.  was  first 
sung  at  Abraham's  recovery,  through  Raphael's 
treatment,  from  the  pain  of  circumcision:  No.  ix.  re- 
fers to  Isaac's  planting  and  plowing;  No.  x.  to 
Jacob's  reunion  with  his  family  in  Egypt;  No.  xi. 
to  Israel's  receiving  the  Law  ("  Jlishpatim  ") :  No. 
xii.  to  Egypt's  undoing  in  the  Red  Sea;  No.  xiii.  to 
Joseph's  tender  closing  of  Jacob's  eyes;  No.  xiv.  to 
Solomon's  building  of  the  Temple;  No.  xv.  to 
Israel's  salvation  at  the  Red  Sea;  No.  xvi.  to  Israel's 
distress  and  ever-present  help;  No.  xvii.  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Tabernacle  ("Shekinah  ");  No. 
xviii.  to  Solomon's  bringing  tiie  Ark  into  the  inner 
sanctuaiy;  No.  xix.  to  the  Israelites'  conquest  of 
the  land  after  which  they  hail  peace. 

Why  No.  iv.  follows  upon  No.  iii.  is  explained  in 
-Meg.  17b  by  a  reference  to  Isa.  xxix.  23;  why  the 
"Teshubah  "  immediately  succeeds  the  "Binah,"  by 
a  reference  to  Isa.  vi.  10.  Again,  upon  the  "Teshu- 
bah," repentance,  follows  the  "Selihah,"  pardon, 
in  keeping  with  Isa.  1  v.  7.  The  "  Ge'uUah,"  redemp- 
tion, should  be  the  seventh  benediction  (Meg.  17b) 
because  redemption  will  take  place  on  the  seventh 
day,  or  latlier,  as  stated  by  the  "Cuzari"  and  the 
"T'"'>  "  because  the  result  of  forgiveness  is  redem]>- 
tiou.  No.  viii.  treats  of  healing  because  the  eighth 
day  is  for  circumcision  (Meg.  17b).  No.  x.  follows 
No.  ix.  so  as  to  harmonize  with  Ezek.  xxxvi.  8  (Meg. 
17b).  As  soon  asthedis])ersed  (No.  x.)  are  gathered, 
judgment  (No.  xi.)  will  be  visited  on  the  evil-doers 
as  stated  in  Isa.  i.  36  (Meg.  17b):  and  when  this  has 
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laUen  place  nil  treason  (No.  xii.)  will  cease  (Bcr. 
38b:  Meg.  171};  Yer.  Her.  iv.).  As  the  traitors  are 
mentioned,  tin'  righteous  (No.  xiii.)  naturally  are 
Huggested :  and  their  triumph  is  as.sure(l  by  the 
downfall  of  the  wicked  (Ps.  I.\.\.  11;  Meg.  I.e.). 
The  immediate  outcome  of  this  triumph  is  the  resur- 
rection of  Jerusalem  (No.  xiv. ;  Ps.  c.\.\ii.  0;  Meg. 
I.e.)  and  the  reenthronement  of  David's  house  (No. 
XV. ;  IIos.  iii.  5;  Isa.  Ivi.  7;  Ps.  1.  23;  Meg.  18a).  The 
connection  between  the  last  benediction  and  the 
priestly  blessing  is  established  (Meg.  18a)  by  Num. 
vi.  27  and  Ps.  xxix.  11. 

The  last  three  benedictions  seem  to  be  the  oldest  of 
the  collection.     The  names  of  Nos.  xvii.  ami  xviii. 
('"Abodah"   and    '' lloda'ali  ")   occur 
The  A^e  of  in  the  liturgy  for  the  high  priest  for  the 
the  Day  of  Atonement  as  described  in  the 

Concluding'  Mislmah  (Voma  vii.  1).  It  goes  with- 
Bene-  out  saying  that  parts  of  the  present 
dictions,  text  of  No.  xvii.  could  not  have  been 
used  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  But  in  Yer.  Y'onia  44b  is  given  a  conclu- 
ding formula  almost  identical  with  that  now  used  on 
holy  days  when  the  blessing  is  recited  liy  the  ko- 
bauim  (nuV^I  N^'J  "iniNL"';  in  Yer.  .Sotah  22a,  and 
in  the  comincnlary  of  R.  Ilanuncel  on  Yoma  I.e..  the 
reading  is:  nnVJ  HSn-n  113^  "IDISt').  "hile  in  the 
"Hoda'ah"  the  ending  is  almost  as  now,  "]■)  3iun 
nnin?  =  "Thou,  the  one  to  whom  it  is  good  to  give 
thanks."  The  last  threeand  the  first  three  blessings 
were  included  in  the  daily  prayer  of  the  jiriests 
(Tamid  iv.,  v.  1;  see  Grilt /.,' I.e.  2d  ed.,  ii.  187,  note 
4).  Zunz  ("G.  v."  2d  ed.,  p.  (180)  would  assign 
these  to  the  days  of  the  high  priest  Simeon.  These 
six  are  also  mentioned  by  name  in  an  old  mislmah 
(H.  II.  iv.  .5).  This  would  support  the  assumption 
that  the  motive  of  the  early  Synagogue  was  anti- 
sacerdotal.  The  very  prayers  used  in  the  Tern  pie 
service  by  the  high  priest  in  the  most  solemn  func- 
tion were  taken  over  into  the  Synagogue  with  the 
implication  that  this  "  'Abodah  "  -was  as  etTeetive  as 
was  the  .sacerdotal  ritual.  The  function  of  blessing 
the  people  the  Pharisees  would  not  and  could  not 
arrogate  unto  themselves.  Instead  they  adoptcil  or 
composed  the  "Sim  Shalom,"  known  as  the  "Hirkal 
Kohanim  "  (priestly  blessing),  and  therefore  eijuiv- 
alent  to  the  "lifting  up  of  the  prii;st's  hands"  (fur 
these  terms  see  Maimonides  and  RaHal)  on  Tamid 
v.  1;  and  Ta'an.  iv.  1;  Tamid  vii.  2;  Ber.  v.  4). 
The  affinity,  noticed  by  Loeb  (in  "R.  E.  J."  xix.  17). 
of  the  "Shemoneh  'Esreh"  with  the  "psalms  of  the 
poor"  is  in  keeping  with  the  Pharisaic-Hasidic  em- 
phasis of  the  benedictions.  The  "  pious 
The  and  poor  "  of  the  Psalms  were  the  ideal 

"Psalms    types  which  the  Pharisees  sought  to 
of  imitate.      The   palpable   emphasis  of 

the  Poor."  No.  ii.  on  the  resurrection  (hence  one 
of  its  names,  "Tehiyyat  ha-Mctim"; 
Ber.  v.  2:  Ta'an.  2a)  confirms  this  theory.  The  ex- 
pressions u.sed  in  this  blessing  are  Biblical  (see  Loeb 
in  "R.  E.  J."  xix.).  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion is  intimately  connected  with  Pharisaic  national- 
ism. Theanti-Sadducean  protest  in  this  benediction 
is  evident. 

Of  the  middle  benedictions.  No.  ix..  the  blessing 
for  the  year,  discloses  a  situation  such  as  prevailed 


before  the  disruption  of  the  state,  when  agriculture 
was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Jews.  It  must  for 
this  reason  be  credited  with  being  one  of  the  oldest 
parts  of  the  "Teflllah."  Nos.  iv.  and  xvi.  are  not 
specific  in  content.  The  latter  is  a  good  sununary 
of  the  petitions  (comp.  that  of  the  high  priest  in 
Yoma  70a  and  Yer.  Yoma  44b),  while  No.  iv.,  more 
than  any  other,  is  characteristic  of  a  religion  in 
which  understanding  isconsidi'red  esseuliul  to  piety. 
The  importance  of  this  petition  was  recognized  at 
an  early  date.  R.  Judah  ha-Nasi  desired  to  have  it 
used  on  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  on  week-days  (Yer. 
Ber.  v.  2:  "if  no  understanding,  whence  prayi'rY"). 
This  passion  for  knowledge  also  was  characleristie 
of  Pharisaism.  The  prayer  for  the  sick  may  perhaps 
liki'wise  b('  assigned  among  the  older  jiortions  (see 
Elbogen,  /.e.  p.  341). 

In  its  earlier  composition,  then,  the  "TefiUah  " 
seems  to  have  comprised  Nos.  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  viii., 
xiv.,  xvii.,  xviii.,  and  xix.  The  other  benedictions 
are  allog(^lher  of  a  national  content.  None  of  them 
may  be  assigned  to  a  date  before  the  Maccabean  era, 
while  for  many  a  later  one  is  suggested  by  the  con- 
tent. But  the  prajer  foimd  in  Ecclus.  (Sirach) 
xxxvi.  should  be  kept  in  mind,  as  it  proves  tli;il 
prayers  for  Jerusalem,  and  even  for  the  Temi)le, 
were  not  unusual  while  both  were  still  standing. 
The  original  meaning  of  the  ])rayer  a.gainst  enemies 
is  perhaps  also  apparent  in  this  chapter: 

Verse  1.  "Save  us,  God  of  all,  ami  lift  up  Thy  fear  upon  all 
the  nations." 

Verse  2.  '"  Swing  on  hiKti  ttie  lianJ  aeainst  tlie  slranRe  people 
and  let  them  behohl  Thy  nilpht." 

Verse  '.i.  '*  As  l)efore  their  eyes  Thou  wert  j>roved  ttie  Holy 
One  in  lis,  so  before  our  eyes  lie  Thou  iKloritled  in  them." 

Verse  4.  "  And  they  shall  know  as  we  do  know  that  there  is 
no  (jod  besides  Thee." 

Verse  .5.  "  Ilenew  si^ns  and  repeat  miraculous  deeds.  Lift 
up  in  K'ory  hand  and  rif^hl  arm.*' 

Verse  B.  "Suinraon  wrath  and  pounmt  jf lowing  an^rer.  Iturl 
baek  the  advei'sary  and  humiliate  the  enemy." 

Vei>ie  7.  "(iattieraii  the  tribes  of  Jaeob  and  do  Thouoause 
tliem  to  inherit  as  of  old." 

Verse  8.  "Make  plad  the  people  ealle<l  iiy 'j'hy  name,  Israel 
Thou  namedst  the  flrsl-lwrn." 

Verse  9.  "  Have  mercy  on  Thy  holy  city,  Jerusaieui,  tlie  place 
of  Thy  dwelling." 

Verse  10.  "Fill  Zlon  with  Thy  .splendor  and  with  Thy  glory 
Thy  Temple." 

Verse  11.  "  Hear  the  prayer  of  Thy  servants  like  the  blessing 
of  Aaron  upon  Tiiy  people." 

This  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  epitome  of 
the  "Tefillah  "  as  known  in  the  days  of  Ben  Sira. 

Verse  1 :  "  (;od  of  all  "  recalls  benediction  No.  i.,  while  lb  Is  the 
key-note  of  the  prayer  for  Rosh  ha-shanah. 

Verse  2  contains  the  word  .'^niaj  =  bcue- 

Analogries    diction  No.  11. 

in  Siraoh.        Verse  3  is  a  summary  of  the  "  Kedushshah  " 
=  benediction  No.  iii. 

Vei'se  4  explains  the  knowledge  asked  for  in  No.  iv. 

Verse  6  accouuts  for  the  petition  against  the  enemy.  No.  xll. 

Verse  7  is  the  prayer  for  the  exiles.  No.  x. 

Verse  s  Is  the  content  of  the  prayer  in  behalf  of  the  pious. 
No.  xlli. 

Verse  i>  Is  the  prayer  for  Jerusalem,  No.  xiv. 

Verse  It)  recalls  No.  xvii. 

Verse  II  is  deaily  related  to  Iwth  Nos.  xvi.  and  xix. 

Another  line  begins  "  Ha.slen  the  end-time,"  which  may,  by 
Its  Messianic  implication,  suggest  benediction  No.  xv.  ("  the 
sprout  of  David"). 

If  this  construction  of  Ben  Siia's  prayer  is  admis- 
.sible.  many  of  the  benedictions  must  be  a.ssigned  to 
the  Maccabean  era,  though  most  scholars  have  re- 
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giirik'd  tlK^m  as  posterior  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  Tlie  verse  inarUed  ~>,  indeed,  seems  to  be  a 
comnieiitury  on  ljene(licti(jn  No.  xi.  It  begins  with 
llie  word  L'nn.  and  Dius  suggests  tlie  verse:  "Lead 
us  baek  to  Tliee  and  we  sliall  return,  renew  our  days 
as  of  yore  "  (Lam.  v.  21,  Ilcbr.).  Instead  of  for  the 
"  ju<lges,"  Ben  Sira  prays  for  tlie  reestablishnient  of 
God's  "judgments,"  in  open  allu.sion  to  tlie  Exodus 
(Ex.  xii.  12;  Num.  xxxiii.  4;  Ezek.  xxv.  11,  froir. 
which  verse  he  lion  ows  the  name  "  Moab  "  as  a  desig- 
nation of  the  enemy  in  the  prayer).  It  is  probable 
that  the  reading  of  No.  xi.  as  now  given  is  a  hiter 
reconstruction  of  a  petition  with  the  implications  of 
the  Ecclesiasticus  jiaraplirase.  This  explanation  will 
obviate  the  many  objections  raised  against  the  cur- 
rent opinions;  e.</.,  that  under  Roman  or  other  foreign 
rule  the  Jews  would  hardl)-  have  been  permitted  to 
cast  retiections  on  the  courts  of  their  masters.  The 
Maccabean  period  seems  to  furnish  adeciuate  back- 
ground for  the  national  i)etitions,  though  the  ex- 
periences of  the  Roman  war  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
asters may  have  heightened  the  coloring  in  many 
tietails. 

The  history  of  the  petition  against  enemies  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  development  of  the  sev- 
eral component  parts  of  the  "  Tetillah  "  in  keeping 
with  jirovocations  and  changed  condi- 
Petition  tious.  The  verses  of  Ecclesiasticus 
Against  make  it  certain  that  the  Syrian  oppress- 
Enemies.  ors  were  the  first  against  whom  this 
outcry  of  the  poor,  oppressed  victims 
of  tyranny  was  directed.  As  the  Syrians  were 
aided  by  the  apostates,  the  "zedim,"  these  were  also 
embraced  in  the  imprecatory  appeal.  The  prayer 
was  in  fact  designated  even  in  later  days  as  n3"13 
D'll  V'J3w,  a  petition  to  humiliate  the  arrogant 
("zedim";  Yer.  Ber.  ii.  3,  iv.  2).  A  century  later 
the  Sadducees  furnished  the  type,  hence  it  came  to 
be  designated  as  the  "  Birkat  ha  Zaddukim  "  (but 
"Zaddukim  "  may  in  this  connection  be  merely  a 
euphemism  for  "  Minim  ";  Yer.  Ber.  iv.  3;  Ber.  28b). 
Lender  Gamaliel  II.  it  was  invoked  against  here- 
tics, traitors,  and  traducers:  the  "minim"  and  the 
"  posh'im,"  or,  as  Maimonides  reads,  the  Apikoresim 
(see  also  his  commentary  on  Sanb.  x.  1,  and  "  Yad," 
Teshubah,  iii.  6-8).  The  latter  were  the  freethink- 
ers; the  former,  the  Judaio-Christians.  These  had 
brought  much  trouble  into  the  camp  of  faithful 
Israel;  they  disputed  with  the  Rabbis;  even  R. 
Gamaliel  had  often  to  controvert  them  (see  "  He- 
llaluz,"  vii.  81  et  seq.);  they  involved  the  Jews  in 
diHiculties  with  the  Roman  government  (Tosef., 
Hul.  ii.  24);  they  denounced  the  Jews  to  the  au- 
thorities (hence  "minim"  and  nillDDH.  H.  H-  18a; 
Tos.  to  Sanh.  xiii. ;  'Olanv  R.  iii. ;  comp.  Jot'l. 
"Blicke  in  die  Iteligionsgeschichte."  i.  ;i3  it  dh/.: 
Gutmann,  in  "  Monatsschrift,"  1898,  p.  344). 

R.  Ganuxliel  revitalized  the  prayer  originally  di- 
rected against  the  Syrians  and  their  sympathizers 
(so  also  Loeb,  Weiss,  and  Hoffmann;  Elbogen  [I.e. 
p.  357]  rejects  this  view  in  favor  of  the  assumption 
that  the  original  composition  of  the  prayer  was  due 
to  Gamaliel),  his  purpose  being  to  test  those  sus- 
pected of  being  minim  (Tan..  Wayikra.  eil.  Buber. 
p.  2a;  Yer.  Ber.  v.  4).  The  editorship  is  ascribed 
to  Samuel  the  Yoimger  (Ber.  28a),  who,  however,  is 


reported  to  have  forgotten  its  form  the  very  next 
year.  According  to  Yer.  Ber.  v.  3  he  merely  omitted 
some  part  of  the  prayer;  and,  as  lie  was  not  under 
suspicion  of  heresy,  the  omission  was  overlooked. 

The  above  account   seems  to  suggest  that   this 

"  new  "  (revised)  addition  to  the  benedictions  was  not 

admitted  at  once  and  without  soiuf  opposition.    The 

jiraycr  has  undergone  since  the  days  of  Gamaliel 

many  textual  changes,  as  the  variety 

Modifica-     of  versions   extsmt  evidences.     "  Kol 

tions  in      Bo"  gives  the  number  of  the  words 

"  Birkat  contained  therein  as  thirty-two,  which 
ha-Minim."  agrees  with  none  of  the  extant  recen- 
sions. The  prayer  furnisheil  the  tra- 
ducers of  Judaism  and  the  Jews  a  read}-  weapon  of 
attack  (<;..(/.,  VVagensei I  ;see"  Sefer  Nizzahon,"p.  348). 
In  the  Mahzor  of  Salonica  it  begins  with  the  word 
"  La-meshummadini  "  (see  Orah  Hayyim,  118),  as  it 
does  in  the  Ri>man  Mahzor  (.see  also"  Kesef  Mishnch, 
TeMUah,"  at  the  beginning  of  ii.).  "Meshummad" 
designates  a  Jew  who  apostatizes  (Ramlian  on  Ex. 
xii.  43  gives  an  incorrect  idenlilication,  as  does 
Parboil,  s.i:  yjc')  or  is  lax  in  his  religious  duties 
(Er.  G9a;  Hul,  .".a;  Sanh.  27a;  Hor.  lla;Taig.  Onlj. 
to  Ex.  xii.  43;  Mek.,  Bo,  10;  Git.  4ijd,  in  the  uncen- 
sored  editions;  the  cen,sored  have  "  Mumar  ").  The 
prayer  is  not  inspired,  however,  by  hatred  toward 
non-Jews;  nevertheless,  in  ord(^r  to  obvi.ite  hostile 
misconstructions,  the  text  was  modified.  Originally 
the  opening  words  were  "  La-zedini  ula-minim,"  and 
the  conclusion  had  "makiiia'  zedim  "  (see  "Sefer 
ha-Eshkol  "  and  "  Shibbole  ha-Lekct  ").  The  change 
of  the  beginning  into  "  La-meshuminadim  "  is  old 
(Zunz.  "G,  V,"  2deil.,  p.  380).  Another  emendation 
was  "  We-la-posh'im  "  {idem,  "Ritus,"  p.  39),  which 
readily  gave  way  to  the  colorless  "  We-la-malshinim  " 
(in  the  German  ritual  among  others).  For  "  minim  " 
was  substituted  the  expression  "all  doers  of  in- 
icjuity";  but  theSepbardim  retained  "minim,"  while 
Maimonides  has  "  Epicureans."  In  the  older  versions 
the  continuation  is:  "and  all  the  enemies  of  Thy 
people,"  or.  in  Amiain  G;ion's  "Siddur,"  "all  our  en- 
emies"; but  this  is  modilied  in  the  (Jerinan  and  Ro- 
man into  "and  Ihc^'all."  while  Maimonides  omil.s  the 
clause  altogether.  Finally,  there  was  mention  of  tin: 
"  kingdom  of  arrogance  "  ("  zadou  ")  =  the  Roman 
empire.  For  this  Amrani  presents  "the  doere  of 
'zadon,'"  which  at  la.st  was  turned  into  "zedim," 
thus  reverting  to  the  earliest  expression.  The  con- 
clusion is  either  "who  bleakest  the  enemies"  (Midr, 
Teh,)  or  "humiliates  the  arrogant"  (Amram);  in 
the  former  phrase  Saadia  and  Maimonides  replace 
the  noun  "enemies"  by  "evil  doers, " 

According  to  Zunz,  the  seventh  benediction  looks 
like  a  duplication  and  is  superfluous:  at  all  events 
it  is  misplaced.  There  is  some  probability  that  it 
originally  formed  part  of  the  liturgy  for  the  fast- 
days,  when  18+ 0  benedictions  constituted  the"Te- 
fillali  "  (Ta'an.  ii.  2) ;  for  in  specifying  the  additional 
benedictions  the  Misbnah  enumerates  seven,  not 
six  (ill.  ii.  4).  The  first  of  the  seven  enumerated  is 
identical  with  the  one  contained  in  the  "  Shemoneh 
'Esreli  "  as  No.  vii.  Most  likely  when  Israel's  dis- 
tress became  constant  this  petition  for  help  was 
gradually  made  a  jiart  of  the  daily  liturgy. 

As  the   prevailing   use  of  the  plural  shows,  the 
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"Shemoneh  'Esreh"  was  first  intended  as  ii  prayer 

in     behalf    of    tlie   congregation,     wliich    listened 

in     silence    and     at    certjiin      points 

Method  of   Irawed  with  the  reader  (Tos.  to  Ber.  i. 

Recital.  9).  Hy  joining  the  precentor  in  read- 
ing aloud,  one  became  notorious  {ib.). 
At  tlie  conclusion  of  every  Ixnediction  the  congre- 
gants, while  in  tlie  Temple,  sjiid  "Amen,"  probably 
because  tlie  Tetragrammaton  was  pronounced ;  the 
response  was  "Blessed  be  the  name;  the  glory  of 
His  kingdom  [endurethj  forever  and  aye"  (Tos.  to 
Ber.  vii.  22;  Taan.  161)).  Gradually,  afierU.  Gama- 
liel, it  came  to  be  the  evistom  that  every  man  softly 
read  the  "Tetillah"  for  himself,  instead  of  merely 
listening  to  the  reader's  recital  ion  of  it;  only 
for  one  not  familiar  enough  Cpa  1J''Kt;')  with  the 
prayer  was  the  older  practise  held  permissible. 
Then,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  time  to  go  over  the 
"Tefillah"  first  for  himself,  silent  praying  by  all 
was  allowed  to  precede  the  audible  recitation  by  the 
reader  (sen  Sotah  40a;  Yer.  Ber.  i.  8).  In  Babylon 
tills  bccanu'  the  rule,  but  in  Palestine  the  "Tefillah  " 
was  read  aloud  by  tlie  congregation  (Mi'iller,  "Hil- 
lutim."  No.  43;  Zunz,  "Rilus,"  p.  8a).  Formerly 
the  reader  would  not  ascend  (or  <Iescend  to)  the 
rosl'um  before  beginning  the  loud  (second)  recital 
(Elbogen,  I.e.  p.  431).  Familiarity  with  the  con- 
tents and  reverential  recital  of  the  benedictions  was 
insisted  on  in  a  reader  (Bacher,  in  ".1.  Q.  R."  xiv. 
586),  that  those  who  were  ignorant  might  by  listen- 
ing to  him  discharge  their  duty.  Maiinonidcs  abro- 
gated the  repetition  of  the  "Tefillah'  (Zunz,  /.<•.  p. 
3.5)  for  the  congregation  at  Cairo,  though  not  in  his 
"  Yail  "  (.see  "  Yad,"  Telillin,  i.\.  2  el  Kei/.).  In  the  eve- 
ning service,  attendance  at  which  was  by  some  not  re- 
garded asobligalciry  (Weiss,  "  Dor,"  ii.76;  Ber.  27b), 
the  "Tefillah  "  was  not  repeated  aloud  ;  and  as  a  rule 
only  eighteen  Biblical  verses,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  eighteen  benedictions,  were  read  (see  L.  Loew 
in  "Monats.schrift,"  1884,  pp.  IVietsetj.:  "Shib- 
bole  lia-Leket,"  ed.  Bubcr.  ji.  21 ;  SeMaG,  command 
No.  19). 

According  to  "Shibbole  lia-Lcket"  (ed.  Buber,  p. 
9),  some  prefaced  the  "Tefillah"  by  the  verse  Ps. 
Ixv.  3,  while  in  Constanline  "  Wehu  Rahum  "  was 
recited  as  an  introduction  (Zunz,  "HItus,"  p.  52). 
At  the  end,  after  JIar  bar  Rabina's  "My  God  keep 
my  tongue"  (Ber.  ITa).  during  the  Miihlle  Ages  was 
added  "do  on  account  of  Thy  name,"  etc.  ;  then  to 
this,  P.s.  xix.  15;  and,  still  later,  the  phrase  "He 
who  established  peace,"  etc.  ("Shibbole  liaLekcl." 
p.  18).  In  the  Roman  ritual  the  "  Elohai  Nezor" 
(Ber.  17a)  is  missing  (Zunz,  I.e.  p.  79). 

In  the  Reform  liturgies,  in  benediction  No.  i. 
"  go'el  "  is  changed  to  "  ge'ullah  "  (redemption).  In 
No.  ii.  the  resurrection  is  replaced  by  "sustaining 
in  life  the  whole  "  and  by  "  redeeming  the  soul  of  His 
servants  from  death."  The  prayers  for  .lerusalem. 
for  llie  reestalilishinent  of  the  sacrifices,  and  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  are  omitted,  as  is  also  the 
petition  against  the  enemies  of  Israel  (comp.  "  Pro- 
tokolle  der  Zweiten  Rabbinerversammlung,"  pp.  104 
etseq.,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1845). 

BIBUOGRAPIIV:  Zunz.  fi.  F.  Istpd.,  pp.  367-389;  Dpiltzsoh,  Ziir 
lleKchkhtr  drr .TIMUchen  Pumir.  livifi.  pp.  191-193 ;  Herzfeld, 
Qcach.  lies  }'i,llii.i  Israel,  ill.  aiO-2<»4 ;   Blrkell,  Menst  unci 


Pafcha.  1872,  pp.  65,  66,  71-73:  Hrnnbunjer.  Ii.  Ii.  T.  It.  1092- 
1(199:  KniHh, /*a«  Achtzchnarliit  iiaih  .■^iirnrhr.  \mi:  l>e- 
renlxmrR,  in  /{.  E.  J.  xlv.  (1887)  26-;a:  Lueb,  Lex  I>U-hnit 
niiinlictinim.  In  R.  K.J.  xix.  I18K9)  137-1H«:  Levi,  Li\i  IHx- 
huit  UtiiittictiiinK.  In  H.  K.  J.  xxxll.  (ISSti)  ltil-178:  xxxlll. 
(1896)  142  ft  Keq.:  GasUT,  Tnruuin  zn  Shenunwh  Kvrr/*,  iu 
Mimatjisvhrift,  xxxtx.  79-90;  Gollanrz.  In  K^hut  Menniriitl 
Viiluwe.  pp.  186-197,  Berlin,  1S97:  Schurer,  lirfrh.M  cil..  Ii. 
460  f(  KCQ.;  EllMieeu,  Die  Ocsch.  des  Achlzchimchcls,  Id  M'i- 
fint»iichrift,  1802. 
A.  E.  G.   H. 

SHEMOT  KABBAH.     See    .Minii.vsii     Haoo.v- 


SHEOL  (^INB*)  :  Hebrew  word  of  uncertain  ety- 
mology (see  Sheol,  Ckitic.vi.  Vikw),  a  synonym  of 
"bor"  (pit),  "abadilon"  and  "shaliat"  (pit  or  de- 
struction), and  perhaps  also  of  "  tehom  "  (abyss). — 
Biblical  Data:  It  connotes  the  place  where  those 
that  had  died  were  believed  to  be  congregated, 
.lacob,  refusing  to  be  comforted  at  the  supposed 
death  of  Jo.scph.  exclaims:  "  I  shall  go  down  to  my 
son  a  mourner  unto  Sheol  "  ((Jen.  xxxvii.  36,  Hebr.  ; 
comp.  ill.  xlii.  38;  xliv.  29,  ;!1).  Sheol  is  underneath 
the  earth  (Isa.  vii.  11,  Ivii.  9;  Ezek.  xxxi.  14;  Ps. 
Kxxvi.  13;  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  Ii.  6;  comp.  Enoch, 
xvii.  6.  "toward  the  setting  of  the  sun");  hence  it 
isdesignaled  as  n'nnn  (Deut.  xxxii.  22;  Ps.  Ixxxvi. 
13)  or  nvnnn  (Ps.  Ixxxvlil.  7;  Lam.  ill.  55;  Ezek. 
xxvi.  '20,  xxxii.  24).  It  is  very  deep  (Prov.  ix.  18; 
Isa.  Ivii.  9);  and  it  marks  the  point  at  the  greatest 
possible  distance  from  heaven  (.Job  xi.  8;  Amosix. 
2;  Ps.  cxxxix.  8).  The  dead  descend  or  are  made 
to  go  down  into  it ;  the  revived  ascend  orate  brought 
and  lifted  up  from  it  (I  Sam.  ii.  6;  Job  vii.  9;  Ps. 
XXX.  4:  Isa.  xiv.  11,  15).  Sometimes  the  living  are 
hurled  into  Sheol  before  they  would  naturally  h:ive 
been  cUiimeil  by  it  (Prov.  i.  12;  Num.  xvi.  33;  Ps. 
Iv.  16.  Ixiii.  10),  in  which  cases  the  earth  is  descrilied 
as  "opening  her  mouth  "  (Num.  xvi. 
Position  30).  Sheol  is  spoken  of  as  a  land  (Job 
and  Form.  x.  21,  22);  but  ordinarily  it  is  a  iilace 
with  gates  (il/.  xvii.  16,  xxxviii.  17; 
Isa.  xxxviii.  10;  Ps.  ix.  14),  and  .seems  to  have 
been  viewed  as  divided  into  compartments  (Prov. 
vii.  27),  with  "farthest  corners"  (Isa.  xiv.  15;  Ezek. 
xxxii.  'i'S,  Ilebr.  ;  R.  V.  "  uttermost  parts  of  the  pit"), 
one  beneath  the  other  (see  Jew.  Encvc.  v.  217,  n.r, 
Escii.\Toi,oGY).  Here  the  dead  meet  (Ezek.  xxxii. ; 
Isa.  xiv. ;  Job  xxx.  23)  without  distinction  of  rank 
or  condition — the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  pious  and 
the  wicked,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  master  and 
the  slave — if  the  description  in  Job  iii.  refers,  as  most 
likely  it  does,  to  Sliiol.  The  dead  continue  after  a 
fashion  their  earthly  life.  Jacob  would  mourn  there 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  85,  xlii.  38);  David  abides  there  in 
peace  (I  Kings  ii.  6) ;  the  warriors  have  their  weap- 
ons with  them  (Ezek.  xxxii.  27),  yet  they  are  mere 
sliadows  (■"rephatui";  Isa.  xiv.  9,  xxvi.  14;  Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  5,  A.  V.  "a  man  that  liath  no  strength"). 
The  dead  merely  exist  without  knowledge  or  feeling 
(Job  xiv.  13;  Eccl.  ix.  5).  Silence  reigns  supreme; 
and  oblivion  is  the  lot  of  them  that  enter  therein 
(Ps.  Ixxxviii.  13,  xciv.  17;  Eccl.  ix.  10).  Hence  it 
is  known  also  as  "  Dumah,"  the  abotleof  silence  (Ps. 
vi.  6,  xxx.  10,  xciv.  17,  cxv.  17);  and  there  God  is 
not  praised  ( (A.  cxv.  17;  Isa.  xxxviii.  15).  Still,  on 
certain  extraordinary  occasions  the  dwellers  in 
Sheol  are  credited  with  the  gift  of  making  known 
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their  feelings  of  rejoicing  at  the  downfall  of  the 
enemy  (Isa.  xiv.  9.  10).  Sleep  is  their  (isual  lot 
<Jcr.  "li.  39:  Isa.  x.wi.  14:  Job  xiv.  12).  Slieol  is  a 
horrible,  dreary,  dark,  disorderly  land  (Job  x.  21, 
22);  yet  it  is  the  appointed  house  for  all  the  livinir 
{ih.  XXX.  23).  Return  from  Sheol  is  not  expected 
(II  Sam.  xii.  23:  Job  vii.  9,  10:  x.  21;  xiv.  letnef/.; 
xvi.  22;  Eeclus.  [Siraeh]  xxxviii.  21);  it  is  de- 
scribed as  man's  eternal  house  (Eccl.  xii.  5).  It  is 
"dust"  (Ps.  XXX.  10:  hence  in  the  Shemonkii 
'EsKEii,  in  benediction  No.  ii.,  the  dead  are  described 
as  "  sleepers  in  the  dust").    God's  nilersliip  over  it  is 

recognized  (Amos  ix.  2:  Hos.  xiii.  14; 

God  Dent,  xxxii.  22;  I  Sam.  ii.  6  [Isa.  vii. 

Its  Kuler.    11V];   Prov.  xv.   11).     Hence  He  has 

the  power  to  save  the  pious  therefrom 
(Ps.  xvi.  10,  xlix.  Ifi,  the  text  of  which  latter  pas- 
.Siige,  however,  is  recognized  ascorrupt).  Yet  Sheol 
is  never  satiated  (Prov.  xxx.  20):  she  "makes 
wide  lier  soul,"  i.e.,  increases  her  desire  (Isa.  v.  14) 
and  capacity.  In  these  passages  Sheol  is  personi- 
fied :  it  is  described  also  as  a  pasture  for  sheep  with 
<leath  as  the  shepherd  (Ps.  xlix.  15).  From  Sheol 
Samuel  is  cited  by  the  witch  of  Ex-dok  (I  Sam. 
xxviii.  3  it  seq.).  As  a  rule  Sheol  will  not  give  up 
its  own.  They  are  held  captive  with  ropes.  This 
seems  to  lie  the  original  idea  underlying  the  phra.'ie 
h'tttC  "b^n  (II  Sam.  xxii.  6:  Ps.  xviii.  6;  H.  V.. 
verse  5,  "  the  cords  of  Sheol  ")  and  of  the  other  ex- 
liression,  ^JlXt'  ''1VO  (Ps.  cxvl.  3;  R.  V.  "and  the 
pains  of  Sheol  ");  for  they  certainly  implj'  restraint 
or  capture,  Sheol  is  used  as  a  simile  for  "  jealousy  " 
<('ant.  viii.  7).  For  the  post-Biblical  development  of 
the  ideas  involved  see  Esch.\toi,ogt. 

Critical  'View:    The  word  "Sheol"  was  for 

some  time  regarded  as  an  Assyro-Babylonian  loan- 
word, "Shu'alii."  having  the  assumed  meaning 
"the  place  whither  the  dead  are  cited  or  bidden," 
or  "the  |)lace  where  the  dead  are  ingathered."  De- 
litzsch,  who  in  his  earlier  works  advanced  this  view, 
has  now  abandoned  it;  at  least  in  his  dictionary  the 
word  is  not  given.  Thenonexisteneeof  "Shu'alu  " 
has  been  all  along  maintjiined  by  Jensen  ("  Kos 
mologie,"  p.  223),  and  recently  again  by  Zimmern 
(in  Schrader.  "  K.  A.  T."  3d  ed.,  p.  636,  note  4)  even 

against     Jastrow's    explanation     (in 

Ety-  "Am.  Jour.  Semit.  Lang."  xiv.  16.5- 

mology.      170)  that  "sha'al"  =  "to  consult  an 

oracle,"  or  "  to  cite  the  dead  "  for  this 
purpose,  whence  the  name  of  the  place  where  the 
dead  are.  The  connection  between  the  Hebrew 
"Sheol"  and  the  Assyro-Babylonian  "shilian  " 
(west),  which  Jensen  proposed  instead  (in  "Zeit- 
schrift  flir  Assyriologie,"  v.  131,  xv.  243),  does  not 
appear  to  be  acceptable.  Zimmern  (/.c.)  stiggests 
"shilu  "  (=  "a  sort  of  chamber  ")  as  the  proper  As- 
syrian source  of  the  Hebrew  word.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain  that  most  of  the  ideas  covered  by 
the  Hebrew  "Sheol"  are  expressed  nl.so  in  the  As- 
syro-Babylonian descriptions  of  the  state  of  the 
<lead,  found  in  the  myths  conceniing  Ishtar's  de- 
scent into  Hades,  concerning  Nergal  and  Ercshkigal 
(see  Jensen  in  Schrader,  "  K.  B."  vi.,  part  1,  pp.  74- 
79)  and  in  the  Oilgamesh  epic  (tablets  ii.  and  xii  : 
romp,  also  Craig,  "Religious  Texts,"  i.  79;  King. 
"  Magic,"  No.  53). 


This  realm  of  the  dead  is  in  the  earth  ("erzitu  "  = 
JIN;  comp.  Job  x.  21,  22).  the  gateway  being  in  the 
west.  It  is  the  "  land  without  return."  It  is  a  dark 
place  tilled  with  dust  (see  Sm;oi.,  Biiji.icai.  D.\t.\); 
but  it  contains  a  palace  f(ir  the  divine  ruler  of  this 
shadow-realm  (comp.  Job  xviii.  13.  14).  Seven  gates 
guard  successively  the  approach  to  this  land,  at  the 
first  of  which  is  a  watchman.  A  stream  of  water 
flows  through  Slieol  (eom|i.  Enoch,  xvii.  fi,  xxii.  9; 
Luke  xvi.  24:  Ps.  xviii.  '>;  II  Sam.  xxii.  ii). 

The  question  arises  whether  the  Biblical  concept 
is  borrowed  from  the  Assyrians  or  is  an  independent 
development  from  elements  common  to  both  and 
found  in  many  piimiti  ve  religions.  Though  most  of 
the  passagesin  which  mention  is  made  of  Sheol  or  its 

synonyms  are  of  exilic  or  post -exilic 

Origin        timi-s,  thi'   latter  view,  according  to 

of  Biblical    which  tin-  Biblical  concept  of  Sheol 

Concept,      represents  an  independent  evolution, 

is  the  more  probable.  It  reverts  to 
primitive  animistic  eoticeits.  With  the  ImmIv  in  the 
grave  remains  <onnceted  the  soul  (asin  dreams):  the 
dead  buried  in  family  graves  continue  to  have  com- 
munion (comp.  Jer.  xxxi.  l.'i).  Sheol  is  practically 
a  family  grave  on  a  large  scale.  Graves  were  pro- 
tected by  gates  and  bolts;  therefore  Sheol  was  like- 
wise similarly  guarded.  The  separate  compartments 
are  devised  fortheseparateclans.  .septs,  and  families, 
national  and  blood  distinctions  continuing  in  efl'ect 
after  death.  That  Sheol  is  described  as  subterra- 
nean is  but  an  application  of  the  custom  of  hewing 
out  of  the  rocks  passages,  leading  downward,  for 
burial  purposes. 

BiBi.KiGUAPiiv  :  Stade.  1'elier  flie  A.  T.  VorstflJitnueii  I'om 
Zustatutf  navli  ikm  Tinle.  Leipsic,  lf*77 :  idem.  ^»y*t'h.  rff« 
ynlk(.'<  I.'ifoi:!.  i.  41S  i:t  xeti.;  idem.  iiihli.'<clie  TheoUif/ie  des 
.4.T.pp.  ls;j<7.s«(;..  TQhingen.  1805;  F.  St'bwally.  Ikw  LelH» 
)iach  dem  Tmif.  (iiessen.  Islt2 ;  A.  Berttiolet,  Die  I^raeli- 
tiVr/tfii  VnrtidUniiicti  vnm  Ztv^tande  unch  ilrm  T'ifle.  Frei- 
hunr.  IS99:  <;.  Beer.  Der  liiliUsche  llaiiri,  Tublnjren.  1902; 
id«ni,  in  Gutlie.  Knrze,i  Ii{lirUi:<'>rlfrlnic)i.  s.v.  Hi'iUe:  Zim- 
iiiem.  in  A'.  .1 .  T.  3d  «!..  II.  Ml.  6i2.  Berlin.  1903  (wliere  the 
Assyrian  liteniture  i.s  given). 

E.    G.    H. 

SHEPHATIAH  :  Name  of  several  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  T<stament.  1.  Son  of  David  and 
Abital;  their  tifth  child.  He  was  born  while  his 
father  was  still  reigning  at  Hebron  (II  Sam.  iii.  4; 
I  Chrou.  iii.  3).  2.  A  Haruphile,  and  one  of  the 
guard  of  thirty  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  {ib.  xii. 
.'i).  3.  Son  of  Maachah  and  commander  of  the 
tiglitiiig  men  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  during  the  reign 
of  David  (lb.  xxvii.  l(i).  4.  Son  of  Reiiel.  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin:  a  member  of  a  family  long  resi- 
dent at  Jerusjtlem  ((''<.  ix.  8).  5.  Ancestor  of  the 
372  persons  who  returned  from  the  Exile  to  Jerusa- 
lem under  Zcrubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  4;  Neb.  vii.  9).  6. 
Probably  the  youngest  son  of  King  Jehoshaphat. 
and  brother  of  King  Jehoram  (II  Cliron.  xxi.  2).  7. 
.Vncestor  of  Zebadiali,  the  son  of  Michael;  he,  with 
eighty  members  of  his  tiilic,  accompanied  Ezra  to 
Jeru.salem  (Ezra  viii,  S).  8.  One  of  the  servants  of 
S<ilnmon;  his  descendants  returned  to  Jerusalem 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii. . 57:  Neh.  vii.  ,"i9).  9.  Son 
of  Mahalaleel.  and  descendant  of  Perez,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judali.  whose  great-great-grandson  was  chosen 
by  lot  to  dwell  in  Jerusjilem  when  Nehemiah  rebuilt 
the  citv  (Neh.  xi.  4).     10.  Son  of  JIattan  and  an 
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official  of  Zedckiiili ;  Jie  imiurcd  the  king  to  order 
Juremiah  imprisoned  becaus^e  of  his  alleged  sedi- 
tious addresses  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1). 

K.  o.  II.  S.   O. 

SHEPHERD:  In  tlie  early  days  of  settlement 
in  Palestine  tlii'  eliicf  occupation  of  the  Israelites 
was  that  of  shepherding.  Traces  of  tlie  importance 
of  this  occupation  are  found  through  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  slieiihcrd's  function  was  to  lead  the 
tlocUs  of  sheep  to  the  pasture  and  the  stream  (Ps. 
xxiii.  2),  and  protect  them  from  wild  beasts  (I  Sam. 
xii.  34)  and  robbcis  (.lob  i.  14  ft  sfi/.),  in  which  lat- 
ter task  he  was  sometimes  assisted  by  a  sheep-dog 
(Job  XXX.  1).  At  night  the  shepherds  kept  watch, 
sometimes  in  the  open  air  (Nah.  iii.  18),  and  at  other 
times  in  the  shepherd's  tent  (Isa.  xxxviii.  12)  or 
in  a  special  stone  tower  (Gen.  xxxv.  21).  At  times 
he  would  collect  tlio  sheep  in  caves  (I  Sam.  xxiv. 
3),  or  in  sheepfolds  built  of  stones  (Judges  v.  16; 
Zeph.  ii.  G):  and  a  lamb  that  had  fallen  sick  or  be- 
come lame  he  would  carry  in  his  bosom  (Isa.  xl.  11). 

The  sliepher<l  generally  wore  a  single  garment 
(Jer.  xliii.  12),  clad  in  which  he  walked  forth  at  the 
head  of  his  flock  (John  x.  4),  carrying  his  shepherd's 
bag  or  wallet;  liis  weapons  were  a  stall  ami  a  sling 
(Gen.  xxxii.  10;  I  Sam.  xvii.  40).  When  agricul- 
ture became  the  prominent  industry  of  the  country, 
the  shepherd,  instead  of  being  independent,  was 
generally  hired  by  a  farmer,  who  paid  him  wages  in 
kind  (Gen.  xxx.  2H),  or  sometimes  in  money  (Zech. 
xi.  I'd).  The  number  of  sheep  returned  to  the  mas- 
ter's fold  was  checked  by  being  made  to  pass  under 
the  shepherd's  stall  (Jer.  xxxiii.  13;  E/.ek.  xx.  37). 
As  farming  increased  in  importance,  the  shepherd 
became  less  respected,  just  as  in  Egypt,  where 
he  was  regardeil  "as  an  abomination"  (Gen.  xlvi. 
34).  In  Talmudic  times  it  was  even  declared  that  a 
shepherd  was  incapable  of  bearing  witness,  owing 
to  his  habit  of  encroaching  upon  other  persons'  pas- 
tures (Sanh.  2.5a). 

E.  c.  J. 

SHERIRA  B.  HANINA  (usually  known  as 
Sherira  Gaon) :  (;u<jm  of  Pumbedita;  born  about 
900;  died  about  1000  (.Vbiaham  ibn  Daud,  "Sefer 
ha-Kabbalah,"  in  Neulmuer,  "M.  J.  C."  i.  66-67). 
He  was  the  descendant,  both  on  his  father's  and  his 
mother's  side,  of  prominent  families,  several  mem- 
bers of  which  had  occupied  the  gaonate.  One  of 
his  ancestors  was  ISabbah  b.  Abulia,  who  himself  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the  exilarch.  Sherira  boasted 
that  his  genealogy  could  be  traced  back  to  the  pre- 
Bostanaian  branch  of  that  family,  which,  he  claimed, 
on  account  of  the  deterioration  of  theexilarchate  had 
renounced  its  claims  tliereto,  preferring  instead  the 
scholar's  life  (Letter  of  Sherira  Gaon,  in  Neubauer, 
I.e.  i.  23,  33).  The  seal  of  his  family  was  a  lion, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  the  emblem  of  the 
Judean  kings  (Ibn  Daud,  I.e.). 

Sherira  officiated  first  as  chief  judge;  subse- 
quently, in  the  year  968,  he  was  elected  gaon  of  the 
Academy  of  Pumbedita,  soon  after  which  he  ap- 
pointed his  son  chief  judge  in  his  place  (Sherira,  I.e. 
i.  41).  Shcrira's  gaonate  lasted  for  thirty  years,  and 
he  then  resigned  that  office  on  account  of  his  ad- 
vanced age,  appointing  his  son  Hai  as  his  successor 


(Ibn  Daud,  I.e.).  Being  maliciously  denounced  by 
enemies  to  the  calif  Al-I^adir,  though  the  nature  of 
the  accusation  is  unknown,  he  and  his  son  Hai  were 
imprisoned  and  deprived  of  their  property,  even  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Sherira  in  consequence  fell 
ill  of  grief,  dying  soon  after  at  the  age  of  100  years 
(Ibn  Daud,  I.e.,  according  to  Weiss's  emendation  in 
"Dor,"  V.  174).  As  director  of  the  academy  besought 
to  reach  pupils  both  near  and  far,  and  many  of  his 
responsii  have  been  preserved  in  the  geonic  collec- 
tions and  in  the  works  containing  the  earlier  de- 
cisions. His  responsa  are  similar  to  the  geonic  re- 
sponsa  in  general,  a  majority  of  them  dealing  with 
questions  of  religious  practise,  though  some  of  them 
contain  exjiositions  and  conunents  on  passages  of 
the  Talmud  and  the  Mishnah.  Indeed,  his  literary 
activity  was  confined  to  Talmudic  and  to  related 
subjects.  He  was  not  greatly  interested  in  Arabic 
literature,  although  he  knew  enough 
His  Arabic  to  be  able  to  write  in  that  lan- 

Responsa.  guage  tho.se  of  his  decisions  that  were 
addressed  to  conwnunities  in  Moham- 
medan countries.  Generally  he  preferred  to  use 
Hebrew  or  .\ramaic  for  that  jiurpose.  Sherira  was 
noted  for  the  nobility  an<I  seriousness  of  his  char- 
acter. Asa  judge  he  endeavored  to  arrive  at  the 
exact  facts  of  a  case  and  to  render  his  decisions  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  Law.  In  deciding  prac- 
tical questions  he  adopted  tlu'  more  rigorous  view, 
foUowingthe  letter  of  the  Talmud  with  the  purpo.se 
of  uiiholding  and  emphasizing  its  authority  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Karaites,  fie  frecjuently  formu- 
lates in  his  responsa  rules  which  are  highly  im- 
portant for  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  Talmud. 
For  instance,  he  declares  that  the  term  "  mizwah  " 
designates  in  some  passages  a  command  that  may 
not  be  broken  with  impunity,  but  in  other  pas- 
sages denotes  merely  an  admonition  with  which 
it  would  be  commendable  to  comply,  but  which 
may  be  disregarded  without  fear  of  punishment 
('"Teshubot  Ge'one  Mizrah  u-Ma'arab,"  No.  141,  in 
"Bet  Talmud,"  iv.  3.")!). 

Sherira  was  a  student  of  cabalistic  mysticisn- ;  he 
believed  that  the  mystical  works  "Shiur  Komah  " 
and  "  Hekalot  "  represented  ancient  traditions,  orig- 
inating with  K.  Ishmael  and  H.  Akilia.  lie  says  in 
a  responsum  ("Sha'are  Teshubah."  N'o.  122)  that  the 
passage  in  "Shiur  Komah  "  ascribing  human  organs 
to  God  embodies  profound  mysteries,  but  must  not 
be  taken  literally.  Sherira  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Talmud.  >indc-rthe title  "Megillat  Setarini."  In  this 
work  he  seems  to  have  discussed  the  importance!  of 
the  Haggadah(.\l)oab,  intrcjduction  to  "  .'Menorat  ha- 
Ma'or");  but  tlie  portion  of  the  work  containing  his 
opinions  on  this  subject  has  been  lost. 

Sherira  has  become  famous  by  a  letter  of  his  ad 
dressed  to  the  community  of  Kairwan,  which  letter 
is  the  chief  source  for  the  hi.story  of  the  Talmudic, 
post-Talmudic,  and  geonic  periods.  Jacob  b.  Nissim 
of  Kairwan  addres.9ed,  in  the  name  of  his  commu- 
nity, a  number  of  questions  of  historical  interest  to 
Sherira,  inquiring  especially  into  the  origin  of  the 
Mishnah  and  the  sequence  of  the  redactions,  the  ori- 
gin of  the  To.sefta,  and  the  sequence  of  the  Tal- 
mudic, post-Talmudic,  and  geonic  authorities.  She- 
rira clearly  and  lucidly  answers  all  these  questions, 
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throwing  light  upon  many  obscure  passages  of  Jew- 
ish  In'story.    This  historiral   rcsponsum,  wliich   is 

romposed  lialf  in  Aramaic  and  half  in 

His  Hebrew,    nvcals   Sherira   as   a    true 

Circular      chronicler,  witli  all  the  dryness  and 

Letter.       accuracy  nf  such  a  writer,  tliough  his 

opinionson  the  princes  of  the  E.\ilc  be- 
longing to  the  branch  of  Bostanai,  as  well  as  on 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  arc  not  entirely  unprej- 
udiced. This  letter  is  included  in  the  Aliimaaz 
Chronicle,  but  it  lias  also  been  edited  from  manu- 
scripts by  B.  Goldberg,  in  "Hofes  Matmonini " 
(Berlin,  184."))  and  under  the  title  '"Iggeret  Rah 
Sherira  Gaon  "  (ilayence,  1873);  also  by  J.  Waller- 
stein,  under  the  title  "Sherirae  Epistola,"  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes  {Breslau,  1861).  The 
best  edition  of  this  letter  is  that  by  Adolf  Neu- 
bauer,  in  "Medieval  Jewish  Chronicles"  (O.xford, 
1887).  Another  letter  by  Sherira,  also  addressed  to 
Jacob  b.  Nissim  of  Kairwan  (included  in  the 
"'Aruk,"  «.r.  "  Abaja"),  deals  with  the  various  titles 
given  to  the  Talmudic  Siigcs,  as  "  Raban,"  "  Rabbi," 
"Ral),"and  "'Mar,"  and  explains  why  some  sages 
are  simply  mentioned  by  their  names,  without  the 
addition  of  any  titles. 

BiBi.incRAPHy:  Weis.s,  Dor.  iv.  180-174:  firatz,  Gesch.  v.  320- 
32t:  Halevy,  Dttrnt  Jut-RUhnnim,  iii.  2S0;  Azulai,  Shejn  ha- 
Gednlim, 
w.  n.  J.  Z.  L. 

SHESHBAZZAB  (Assyrian  [Winckler],  "Sha- 
rnash-[aj  bal  usur  "  or  [E.  Meyer]  •'Sin-[?]  usur"): 
Prince  of  Judah,  at  the  head  of  the  first  Jews  that 
returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Exile.  In  .539-538 
B.C.  Cyrus  granted  the  exiles  periuission  to  return. 
At  once  a  question  must  have  arisen  as  to  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  last  king,  Johoiachin. 
Sheshbazzar  must  have  been  entitled  to  the  suece*- 
sion  if  he  was,  as  Meyer  supposes,  identical  with  the 
Shenazar  mentioned  in  I  Chron.  iii.  18  as  a  .son  of 
the  late  monarch. 

On  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  Slieshbazzar  seems  to 
have  become  involved  in  controversies  with  the  con- 
servative parly.  Zimmern  concludes  from  Dan.  ix. 
35-27  (since  no  other  sources  before  the  time  of 
Ezra  are  available)  that  Cainbyses  on  his  campaign 
against  Egypt  took  .lerusaleni,  but  dealt  leniently 
with  it,  removing  Sheshbazzar  in  some  way  of 
which  no  details  are  given.  Recent  scholars  have 
given  up  the  attempt  to  identify  this  ruler  with 
Zerubbabel,  as  was  done  by  Wellhausen. 

The  following  facts  in  regard  to  Sheshbazzar 
maybe  stated  definitely:  he  is  called  "prince"  in 
Ezra  i.  8;  at  the  command  of  Cyrus,  the  Persian 
oflicial  Mithrcdath  delivered  to  him  the  sacred  ves- 
sels of  the  Temple  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  car- 
ried away,  all  these  things  being  taken  back  to 
Jcrusiilem  (ih.  v.  16);  Zerubbabel  refers  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  to  the  permission  which  Cyrus  had  given 
Sheshbazzar  (ili.  v.  13-14). 

Bini.ioGRAPHY  :  Si-hniiler.  K".  .1.  T.  .3d  ed.,  p.  279  et   p<7*tim  ; 
Eduard  Meyer.  Ktitfttehutnj  tic«  Jnilenthuma^  pp.  73  eX^cq-^ 
Hallp,  ISSM:   Wellliausen,  /.  J.  <S.  2d  ed.,  pp.  l.>4  el  seq.: 
WlnrkU'F.  Alt'trit'iitaJutche  Forxchunqen^  ii.  -t^Jfl,  440. 
E.  o.  II.  S.   O. 

SHESHET  :  Babylonian  amoraof  the  third  gen- 
eration; colleague  of  R.  Nahman  bar  Jacob,  with 
whom  he  had  frequent  arguments  concerning  que.s- 


tions  of  religious  law.  His  teacher's  name  is  not 
definitely  known;  but  Sheshet  was  an  auditor  at 
Iluna's  lectures  (Yeb.  64b;  Ket.  69a).  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  not  a  pupil  of  Rab,  since  say- 
ings of  Abba  Arika  which  did  not  please  him 
were  criticized  by  liim  with  a  disre- 
Relations    spect  which  he  would  not  have  shown 

to  Rab.  toward  his  own  teacher.  Concerning 
many  of  Rab's  .sayings,  Sheshet  as- 
serted that  "he  must  have  spoken  thus  when  he 
was  asleep"  (Yeb.  24b  and  parallels:  comp.  also 
Niddah  69a). 

Sheshet  lived  first  at  Nehardea.  where  he  used  to 
study  in  the  synagogue  Shaf  we  Y'atib  (Meg.  29a). 
going  thence^  to  Mahuza  (Ned.  78a,  b;  B.  B.  121a). 
and  later  to  Sliillie.  where  he  founded  an  academy 
(Letter  of  Sherira  Gaon,  in  Neubauer,  "  M.  J.  C"  i. 
29).  He  was  feeble  in  body  (Pes.  108a),  but  Iiad, 
nevertheless,  an  iron  w  ill  and  great  energy  (Men. 
9ob):  and  although  he  was  blind  lie  was  compen- 
sated by  a  very  retentive  memory,  for  he  knew  by 
heart  the  entire  body  of  tannaitic  tradition,  as  well 
as  its  amoraic  interpretations  (Shebu.  41b).  He 
hired  a  scholar  ("tanna")  acquainted  with  the 
Mishnah  and  the  Baraita  to  read  them  to  him 
(Sanh.  86a;  Hor.  9a). 

R.  Hisda,  when  be  met  Sheshet,  used  to  tremble  at 
the  wealth  of  baraitot  and  maxims  which  the  latter 
quoted  ('Er.  67a).  Sheshet  also  transmitted  many 
sayings  of  the  older  tannaim,  especially  of  R.  Elea- 
zar  b.  Azariah  (Mak.  23a;  Pes.  118a).  In  his  teach- 
ing he  always  took  tradition  as  his  basis;  and  for 
every  question  laid  before  him  fordecision  besought 
a  mishnah  or  baraita  from  which  he  might  deduce 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  liis  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  these  branches  of  literature  always  enabling 
him  to  find  the  passage  he  required  (Zeb.  96b).  Ilis 
usual  answer  to  a  question  was:  "  We  have  learned 
it  in  the  Jlishnah  or  in  a  baraita"  (B.  JI.  90a ;  Y'oma 
48b).  When  he  had  presented  some  sentence  to  the 
attention  of  bis  pupils,  he  used  to  ask  immediately, 
"Whence  have  I  this?"  and  would  then  add  a 
mishnah  or  a  baraita  from  which  he  had  derived  the 
decision  in  ([ucstion  (Ket.  CtHa:  comp,  Y'eb.  35a, 
58a). 

In  additi(m  to  his  learning  and  his  knowledge  of 
tradition.  Sheshet  possessed  much  acuteness,  and 
knew  how  to  deduce  conclusions  from  the  teachings 
of  tradition  (Men.  95b,  according  to  Rashi's  explana- 
tion): thus  in  connection  with  his  application  of 
Eccl.  vii.  11,  Rami  b.  Hama  said  of  him:  "It  is 
good  when  one  ])ossesses  a  keen  understanding  in 
addition  to  the  inheritance  of  tradition  "  (Bek.  52b 
and  Raslii  tid  lor.).  He  was  not  so  subtle,  however, 
as  his  colleague  R.  Hisda  (Er.  67a);  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  averse  in  general  to  the  casuistry  in 
vogue  in  the  Academy  of  Pumbedita. 
Objects  to  When  he  heard  any  one  make  a  qviib- 
duibbling.  bling  objection  lie  used  to  observe 
sarcastically:  "'Art  thou  not  from 
Pumbedita,  where  they  dmw  an  elephant  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle?  "  (B.  M.  38b).  Sheshet  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  R.  Hisda;  and  the  pair  respected 
each  other  highly  (Ber.  47b;  Meg.  2.sb).  traveled 
in  company  (Ber.  30a),  and  were  together  at  the 
exilarcirs(Git.  67b-68a). 
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Slii'sliet  (Icvotfd  iiHicli  lime  to  Biblical  exegesis; 
ami  whenever  lie  rcrapitiilale<l  his  studies,  as  was 
his  ciislomat  the  enil  of  every  thirty  days,  he  >ised  to 
say:  "  Rejoici',  my  soul!  re  juice,  my  soul!  For  thy 
sake  have  I  read  tlie  Holy  Scriptures;  aud  for  thy 
sake  have  I  studied  the  .Mi>;hiiah  and  the  baraitot " 
(Pes.  G8b).  He  took  comparatively  little  interest,  on 
the  otiicr  hand,  in  the  Ilaflginlilb  ;  nml  lie  himself 
acknowledged  his  shortcoming  in  this  respect,  say- 
ing: "  I  can  not  dispute  with  liana  on  the  Haggadah  " 

(fSuk.  ,~>2h.  and   Hashi  <iii  lor.).     Some 

His  of  his  liaggadic  interpretations  of  Bib- 

Haggadah.  lical   passages,  referring  for  the  most 

part  to  studies  of  the  Law,  have  been 
preserved.  'I'lius,  he  interpreted  Prov.  xi.  25  as  im- 
plying that  whoever  tea<'lies  in  this  world  will  have 
the  good  fortune  to  teach  in  the  world  to  come  also 
(Sanh.  92a):  and  in  Shab.  63a  ho  explains  Prov.  iii. 
10  as  nicaniuir  that  whosoi'vcr  studies  in  the  riiiht 


the  answer:  "The  earthly  kingdom  is  like  unto  the 
heavenly  ;  God's  appearance,  however,  is  announced 
in  I  Kings  xix.  12-13  by  a  deep  silence"  (Ber.  58a). 

HiBLiorjRAPHV  :  Heilprln,  Setter  tia-Dornt.  II.  379  :WI :  Wclns. 
/*>/■.  Hi.  181-182:  (irWz,  «c»c/i.lv.  2D9-3U);  narber.Ati.  litili. 
Aimtr,  pp.  7H-7t». 
w.  IS.  J.  Z.   I.. 

SHESHET  BENVENISTE.    SeeBENVKNisTK. 

SHETADLAN  (Ml.  "persuader"):  Kepresenta 
live  of  the  .Jewish  community  in  Germany  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  Russia  almost  to  the  jires- 
cnt  day.  When  the  governiuetil  issu<<l  a  decree 
against  the  Jews  of  any  particular  locality,  the  lat- 
ter would  send  their  sheladlan  to  the  seat  of  admin- 
istration to  endeavor  to  have  the  legislation  modi- 
fied. Thus  I  he  Council  of  Four  Lands  would  send 
several  shetadlanim  under  these  circumstances  to 
Wilna(see  Jew',  Encvc.  iv.  30H.  x.c.  C'orNcii,  ofFotiu 
L.VNDs).      The  shctaillanini    were  allowed  a  certain 


>wf7  'd;»|5^ 


K.NOLJSii  Jkvvisii  Hhktak,  Dated  12iKi. 

(Ill  (he  Bridah  MuEeum.) 


manner  receives  as  his  reward  length  of  days  in  ad- 
dition to  riches  and  honor,  but  that  he  who  studies 
in  a  fashion  not  altogether  unimpeachable  receives 
riches  and  honor  witliont  length  of  days.  He  fre- 
(juently  elucidated  Biblical  passages  by  the  appli- 
cation of  well-known  proverbs  (Ber.  32a;  Sanh.  105a). 
Shesliet.  who,  as  staled  above,  was  blind,  once 
mingled  with  a  crowd  waiting  to  see  the  entry  of 
the  king.  A  heretic,  probably  an  adherent  of  >Iani- 
cheism,  against  which  Shesliet  polemized  (conip. 
liacher,  "  Ag.  Bab.  Amor."  p.  78,  note  12).  taunted 
him  with  the  remark  that  he  certainly  would  not  be 
able  to  see  the  king.  Shesliet,  however,  put  the 
heretic  to  shame  by  recognizing,  despite  his  blind- 
nes.s,  when  the  instant  of  the  king's  appearance 
was  at  hand.  When  the  unbeliever,  in  his  astonish- 
ment, asked  Sheshet  how  he  knew  it,  he  received 


laxity  with  regard  to  the  observance  of  Jewish  law, 
the  principle  being  that  those  who  wcre"near  to  the 
government  "  might  transgress  even  Biblical  proiiibi 
tions,  because  they  might  save  life  thereby  (M.  Jafle, 
"Lebush  Yoreli  Dcah."  S  178,  2).  In  this  way  the 
shetadlan  corresponded  somewhat  to  the  syndic  of  a 
municipality,  who  was  in  most  cases  the  richest  per 
son  in  the  community,  and  would  thus  have  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  reducing  its  taxation  as  much  as 
possible. 

A  certificate  published  in  "Ha-Zefirah"  (1887,  ji. 
881)  indicates  the  kind  of  work  required  of  a  shetad- 
lan. It  was  granted  to  Nissim  ben  Judah  of  C'zeka- 
now.ski  by  the  Council  of  Four  Lands,  sitting  at 
Yaroslav  in  1730,  and  empowered  him  to  attend  local 
councils  at  Warsaw  and  Grodno  and  arrange  for  the 
distribution  of  the  government  taxes  each  year  till 
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tlie  next  meeting  of  tlieeouucil.  As  recompense  lie 
received  liis  jiassport  and  eiglit  Polisli  giil<len  per 
week  from  the  eimncil  treasury. 

Among  slietadliinim  may  lie  mentioned  N.  Ginz- 
burg,  ai)pi>inte(l  jirovineial  slietadlan  of  Wilna  in 
16(i7.  and  Slialilietliai  anil  Isaac,  of  Liil)liii  in  1707 
(Nisenbaum,  '■Lul)liti,"  ]).  8:i).  At  Posen  are  found 
the  names  of  Aliraliam,  1691).  Bariieli,  l(ii)9,  and 
Jacob,  178G  (Perles,  "Juden  in  Posen");  in  I'insli, 
Aryeh  Leb  Meiles  acted  from  1784  till  1807;  while 
Elijah  Jloses  Jleiles  was  shetadlan  of  Wibia  in  the 
time  of  tlie  Wilna  Gaoii.  At  St.  Petersburg  Nalium 
Riwkin  acted  as  shetadlan  in  1886.  A  similar  office 
is  found  to  have  been  held  in  Alsace  by  Lippniann 
Moyses  Bergheini  ("  Uni  vers  Israelite,  "Feb.  6,  1803), 
and  in  Ilalberstadt  by  Meyer  Grunsman,  1674  (Aucr- 
bach,  "Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Ilalberstadt,"  p.  33). 
See  CouuT  Jkw  ;  Pu.\gi;k. 

niRUIMiRAPHV:  Hn-Yiim.  it.  (1887),  No.  18.5;  Levinsolin.  I'lir- 
ua.'fim  hc-VixracI,  Warsaw,  1899. 
s.  J. 

SHETAK  (•' deed  "  ;  plural.  Shetarot) :  For  the 
conditions  under  which  these  were  drawn  u]i  in  an- 
cient times  see  Diced.  In  medieval  times  the  same 
principles  were  carried  out,  but  as  the  deeds  with 
which  .lews  were  concerned  wii're  chiefly  those  de- 


SHIBBOLETH  (nhlV)  ■  Word  occurring  in 
diflVrent  passages  of  the  liible,  sometimes  in  the 
singular  form,  sometimes  in  the  plural,  Dv^C,  and 
once  in  the  status  constructus,  'paC-  It  nieans 
"Hood"  (I.sa.  x.wii.  12;  Ps.  Ixi.v.  3.  16)  or  "ear  of 
corn"  (Job  .\.\iv.  34;  Gen.  xli.  5,6;  I.Sii.  xvii.  5; 
Ruth  ii.  2)  or  "branch"  (Zecli.  iv.  12). 

The  main  interest  in  this  word  centers  in  its  use 
in  Judges  xii.  6,  in  which  passage  any  other  word 
begimdng  with  ".sh"  would  have  served  as  well 
(Kimlii  supposes  that  other  words  were  actually 
\ised,  "shibboleth"  being  but  a  typical  instance; 
see  G.  F.  Aloore,  "Commentary  on  Judges,"  p.  308). 

After  the  Gileadites  had  defeated  the  men  of 
Ephraim,  the  compierorstook  jHissession  of  the  fords 
of  the  Jordan,  with  the  view  of  cutting  olT  the  re- 
treat of  the  lleeing  Ephraiinites.  When  a  fugitive 
came  to  the  ford  and  said,  "Let  me  cross,"  lie  was 
asked,  "Art  thou  an  Ephraimite?"  If  he  answered 
"No,"  the  Gileadites  put  him  to  a  test.  "Say  '  Sliib- 
boletli. '  "  they  demanded  ;  and  if  he  pronounced  the 
word  "Sibboleth,"  this  at  once  betrayed  him  as  an 
enemy.  It  is  supposed  that  dilTerent  (lialects  existed 
among  the  various  tribes  of  Israel,  for  which  sup- 
position there  is  a  clear  in<licationin  the  Epliraimitic 
pronunciation   of  "sh";    and  the  rarity  of  similar 


)tM*»f>'y|tr>">ti  h'^f^i  7f2y>fc»  tzPiio  Y*X>  ,tt3*-  •*^  \ 


t;N);i-lSH    .iKWiSIl    SIIKTAH,    DaTKI)   V^i'i. 
<iii  Iht;  Britmh  Mms.-uiii.) 


termining  the  indebtedness  to  them  of  Chri-ilian  bor- 
rowers, they  were  mostly  accompanied  by  a  liatiii 
translation,  which  adopted  the  common  forms  of  the 
various  chancelleries.  Both  in  England  and  in  Ger- 
many many  of  these  bilingual  deeds  existed.  The 
Latin  form  is  generally  known  as  the  "starrum," 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  term.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  Star  Chamber  at  Westminster  was 
so  named  because  it  was  the  repository  of  the 
"starra"  of  the  English  pre-ex pulsion  Jews. 

For  the  most  part  in  England  the  deeds  acknowl- 
edging indebtedness  were  called  in  Latin  "eliarta>,'' 
or,  later,  "chirographs"  —  a  sort  of  parchment 
tally.  The  term  "star"  was  mainly  restricted  to 
the  ree<>ipt  rendered  by  a  Jew  when  he  had  been 
jiaid.  The  common  forms  for  contracts,  or  shetarot, 
were  collected  by  Judali  ben  Barzillai  of  Barcelona 
about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
were  published  under  the  title  of  "Sefer  ha-Sheta- 
rot  "  (Berlin,  1898).  For  specimens  of  English  sheta- 
rot seeJacobs,  "Jews  of  Angevin  England"  (pp.  .W, 
76-77),  and  HOniger,  "Judenschreinsbuch  "  (Fron- 
tispiece). J. 

SHIB'AH.     See  Mourning. 


examples  in  the  literature  is  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  that  all  passed  through  the  hands  of  Judaic 
editors.  Nevertheless  instances  arc  extant  of  the 
interchange  of  letters,  such  as  in  Amos  vii.  9,  where 
t?  is  used  for  i' (see  Geiger,  "  Nachgelassene  Sehrif- 
ten,"  ii.  45).     See  Samkk;  Shin. 

K.  (i.  II.  S.    II. 

SHIELD:  Like  most  peoples  of  antiquity,  the 
Israelites  used  two  kinds  of  shields— a  large  one 
which  covered  the  whole  body  and  was  carried  by 
the  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  a  small,  easily  man- 
aged one,  carried  by  the  light-armed  troops.  The 
former  was  called  "zinuali";  it  served  to  protect  the 
spearmen  (I  Chron.  xii.  8,  24,  34;  II  Chron.  xiv.  8, 
XXV.  5).  The  men  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Naph- 
tali  were  armed  with  such  shields,  together  with 
spears.  Prominent  warriors  and  leaders  had  their 
shields  carried  before  them  by  special  bearers  (I  Sam. 
xvii.  7.  41).  The  zinnali  served  the  Psalmist  as  a. 
figurative  expression  of  the  protecting  favor  of  God 
(Ps.  v.  13c^«/.). 

The  small  shield  was  called  "magen,"and  was 
carried  by  the  bowmen  and  light  troops  (I  Chron.  v. 
18;  II  Chron.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  17),  as  well  as  by  the  king 
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(Ps.  xlvii.  10,  Ixxxi.x.  10).  That  the  (iillcicnce  in 
srze  between  the  two  kinds  of  shielils  was  very 
great  is  seen  from  I  Kings  x.  \l)Ct  seq.  and  II  Clnon. 
ix.  15  et  mil.,  acconting  to  wliieli  twice  as  niucli  gold 
was  re((iiired  to  cover  llie  one  as  tlie  otlier. 

Tlie  Old  Testament  gives  no  details  as  to  the 
formsof  Ihetwosliields.  The  Egyptian  large  shield 
was  nearly  as  high  as  a  man,  rather  bmail,  cut 
straight  at  the  bottom,  and  jiointed  liUc  an  arch  at 
the  top.  The  common  small  shield  was  also  straight 
at  the  bottom,  lint  toward  (he  top  it  was  .somewhat 
broader  and  ended  in  n  curve,  the  points  of  which 
were  higher  than  tlie  center.  Among  the  Assyrians 
many  dilTerent  forms  were  in  use  at  different  times. 
Some  were  in  the  shape  of  a  somewhat  long,  arched 
tetragon;  others  were  rounded  at  the  top;  wliile 
still  others  were  large,  circular,  and  convex. 
Whatever  the  shape,  each  bad  on  the  inner  side  a 
handle  by  which  it  was  held  ;  and  frequently  it  had 
a  boss  on  llie  outer  side.  When  not  in  use  it  could  be 


rhythm  of  a  form  of  lyric;  and,  since  "slingah" 
means  "  to  wander,  go  astray,  reel,"  "  shiggayon  "  is 
said  to  bo  the  term  for  a  dithyrambic  poem  tilled 
with  passionate  feeling.  This  explanation  lacks 
support,  however;  and  it  is  entirely  impossible  to 
explain  why  this  designation  should  have  been  ap- 
plied to  Ps.  vii.,  wliich  is  by  no  means  inii(iuc 
among  the  Psalms.  Although  the  meter  in  ver.sos 
2  to  6  and  13  to  18  differs  from  that  of  verses  7  to 
13,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  psalm  is  a  com- 
bination of  two  poems  which  were  originally  scpa 
rate  comiiositions  (comp.  Duhm  ad  loc).  In  view 
of  these  circumstances  it  must  be  admitted  that  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  term  "shiggayon" 
has  yet  been  found. 

E.  o.  II.  W.  N. 

SHILA  OF  KEFAB  TAMABTA :  Palestin- 
ian aniora  of  the  third  century.  In  Palestinian 
sources  be  is  called  only  by  his  jiersonal  name,  but 
in   the  Babylonian  Talmud  the  name  of   his  home 


SlIIKI.nS   DEPICTKn  ON   ASSYRIAN  MONOMKNTS. 
(From  Ball,  "  Light  from  the  E.wt.") 


carried  over  the  shoulder  by  means  of  a  strap  which 
passed  around  the  neck. 

Shields  were  usually  made  of  wood,  wickerwork, 
or  leather.  The  larger  kinds  demanded  a  light  ma- 
terial, which  is  spoken  of  as  very  inflammable  (Ezek. 
xxxix.  0).  The  leather  was  rubbed  with  oil  to  keep 
it  pliant  (II  Sam.  i.  21 ;  I.sa.  xxi.  '■>).  Shiehls  plated 
with  metal  were  also  u.sed.  Those  used  on  spectac- 
ular and  formal  occasions  were,  as  mentioned  above, 
plated  with  gold  {I  Kings  x.  16  et  seq.). 

E.  <;.  11.  I.   Be. 

SHIELD  OF  DAVID.     See  Maoen  Dawid. 

SHIGGAYON  (p'JC')  :  Term  used  as  the  super- 
scription of  Ps.  vii.  I.  and,  in  the  form  ni3'3C  bV-  "f 
Hab.  iii.  1.  although  the  Septuagint  evidently  reads pj) 
nO'33  (comp.  Ps.  Ixi.  1).  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Tlie- 
odotion,  and  Jerome  regarded  the  word  as  synony- 
mous with  niX'JC  (Ps.  xix.  13),  Raslii  and  the  Mid- 
rash  adopting  a  similar  view  in  speaking  of  "  David's 
trespass."  This  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
Synagogue  can  not  be  correct,  however;  and  "shig- 
gayon "  must  probably  be  classed  with  such  super- 
scriptions as  "miznior"  and  "maskil." 

Ewald,  IWdiger,  Delitzsch,  and  others,  following 
earlier  cxegptes,  think  that  the  term  denotes  the 


in  Judea  is  always  added,  in  order  to  distinguish 
him  from  an  older  Babylonian  amora  who  bore  the 
same  name. 

Shila  was  accustomed  to  deliver  public  haggadic 
lectures,  and  he  is  mentioned  only  in  connection  with 
the  Haggadah  ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  been  active  in 
the  field  of  Ilalakiih  also  (.\iddah  2Ca),  although  no 
halakic  sayings  of  his  have  been  preserved.  The 
greater  portion  of  his  Bililieal  exegesis,  so  far  as  ex- 
tant, is  taken  from  these  discourses,  each  of  which 
is  prefaced  by  the  formula:  "  R.  Shila  has  prciched  " 
(Meg.  IHa,  b;  Sotah  3r)a;  Cant.  li.  viii.  9).  Other 
haggadot  of  his  are  found  in  Midr.  Teh.  lo  Ps. 
Ixxx.  7,  and  Tan.,  Mi.shpatim,  8  (ed.  Buber,  p.  43a). 

BiBi.iocRAPiiY:  IlPltpiin.  Srrtirhn-Di)r:it,U.  347;  Biirlier,  .1(7. 
/»((/.  .Imor.  iii.  «21-B;H. 
w.  li.  J.  Z.  L. 

SHILOAH  (rhv):  Locality  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  "the  waters  of  Shiloah"  (Isji.  viii. 
6)  and  "the  pool  of  Siloali  "  (Neh.  iii.  1.5).  .lose 
phus  writes  the  word  S/^uo,  SAutif,  and  ^Aunfi. 
while  the  Araiiic  name  is  'Ain  Silwan.  The  pool 
was  surroimdcd  by  the  royal  gardens  on  the  south, 
and  part  of  it  belonged  to  the  fortress  of  Jerusalem, 
while  the  spring  which  fed  it  was  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Tyropcpon  valley  dividing  the  upper  from  the 
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lower  city.  Probably  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, water  was  brought  from  this  spring  to  a  tank 
in  tlie  valley  of  Kidrou,  in  order  to  irrigate  the  royal 
gardens  south  of  the  city,  althcjugh  the  site  of  this 
reservoir, which  Josephus  calls  "Soloznou's  pool" 
("B.  J."  V.  4,  §  2),  is  no  longer  known.  A  conduit, 
in  which  was  discovered  the  Siloam  inscription,  led 
to  it  from  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  (Ain  Sitti 
Maryam),  and  through  the  outer  part  of  the  JIo- 
riah  to  a  ])ool  in  the  TyrojjU'on  valley;  and  it 
was  probably  to  this  conduit  that  Isaiah  alluded 
in   speaking  of  the   "'  waters   of    Shilr)ali   that   go 


when  the  stream  grew  less  in  volume.  lie  therefore 
had  the  orifice  made  smaller,  whereupon  theoriginal 
quantity  again  appeared  ( Yalkut  Shirn'oni,  ii.  285, 
ed.  Wiliia,  1«98). 

liefore  Shiloali  was  connected  with  the  pool  it 
may  have  been  called  "Gilion  "  ;  for  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  renders  the  "  Gilion  "  of  I  Kings  i.  3a,  38  by 
"Shiloah  "  ;  the  two  places  were  furthermore  identi- 
fied by  Theodoret  ("Qua>stiones."  ii.),  as  they  are 
also  by  Burckliardt  ("Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Lanil."  V.  461)  and  by  Isaac  Helo  (Tobler,  "Jeru- 
salem," ii.  62).     See  Sii-o.\m  Ixscuii'tiox. 


FOINTAI.N   OF  SHILOAH    (SIl.OAMl. 
(From  R  photograph  by  BonfiU.) 


softly."  At  the  present  time  (1905)  the  reservoir 
of  Sliiloah  is  53  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  and  19  feet 
<leep. 

According  to  the  Talmud,  the  spring  of  the  pool 
is  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  Holy  Land  (Zabim  i. 
0);  and  owing  to  its  ])eculiar  ebb  and  How  it  has  al- 
ways been  popularly  regarded  as  an  arm  of  tli<^ 
sea.  After  the  .service  in  the  Temple  on  the  eighth 
day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Solomon  and  the 
people  descended  to  the  pool,  from  which  water  was 
drawn  and  poured  upon  the  altar  (Suk.  v.  1 ).  When, 
moreover,  the  priests  were  obliged  to  eat  large  quan- 
tities of  sacred  meat,  they  drank  of  the  water  of 
Sliiloah  lo  aid  digeslioii  (Ab.  I{.  N.  .\.\.\v.).  Iving 
Hezekiah  had  the  opening,  which  was  not  larger 
than  a  coin,  enlarged,  that  the  water  might  How 
more  freely;  but  (he  work  had  scarcely  been  done 
XL— 19 


BiBLiOfiRAPHV  :  Srhwar/.  Palcftine.  iKW.  pp.  2411-311,  Phila- 
delphia: Neubauer.  (i.  T.  pp.  14,5-147:  Sepp.  Das  HeUigt 
Lnml.  i.  Itrr,  ■>». :««,  Sfi,  »i9ii,  S<hafThaiiscn,  18?:! ;  ILibinson, 
PaUntiiif.  i.  :f41.  49:S,  .Wl-.W.,  I/mdcin.  1H41  :  J..scphus,  B.  J. 
ii.  16.  83:  V.  4,  «2:  6,81;  13,  S  2;  vi.S,  S.5:  (iulhe.  in  Z.  D. 
M.  (1.  xxxvl.  72i-7.'>0:  S<Kin.  In  Z.  D.  P.  V.  ill.  547  et  tea.: 
Kautzsch,  ill.  iv.  130  <!(  scf;..  261  ct  nai. :  Gutbe,  ib.  Iv.  SiO 
et  yeq. 
K.  c.  n.  S.    O. 

SHILOH  (n^i't;'  or  i^'j;':  originally.  p^'C;  comp. 
';i^'t."l;  City  of  Epliraini,  where  were  placed,  after 
the  settlement  in  Palestine,  the  Ark  and  the  sjinc- 
tuary  of  Yiiwii  at  which  the  family  of  Eli  offici- 
ated (I  Sam.  i.  3  <t  juimiii.  iii.  1  tt  fi<].).  As  the  Ark 
wa.<  not  taken  back  to  Shiloh  when  it  was  recovered 
from  the  Philistines,  who  had  held  it  for  some  time, 
and  as  the  sons  of  Eli  officiated  in  the  sjinctuary  of 
Xob  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh  was  destroyed  during  the 
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war  with  the  PhilistiiU'S  (romp.  Jcr.  xvii.  12,  14; 
x.wi.  6,  9).  Acnuiling  to  Die  Priestly  Code,  the 
labernacii'  was  set  up  at  Shiloh  (Josli.  xviii.  1),  wliicli 

( si-i|iiently  hecaiiic  the   religious  center   for   tlic 

entire  people,  wiien'  the  land  wasallotteil  and  where 
the  eongregation  assembled  (.Josh,  xviii.  8  ct  net/., 
x.\ii.  12;  Judges  xxi.  12).  From  there  the  women 
were  carried  olT  by  the  Benjamites  during  the  au- 
tumn festival.  Subsequently  Shiloh  is  mentioned 
only  as  the  home  of  the  iiropliet  Aliijiih  (I  Kings 
xi.  '29  ft  III.).  It  is  described  in  Judges  xxi.  lU  as 
being  "on  the  north  siili'  of  IJeth-el,  on  the  east  side 
of  llie  highway  that  goetli  up  from  Belh-el  to 
Sheehem.  an<l  on  the  south  of  Lebonah,"  while  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  it  was  15  kilometers  from  She- 
ehem. All  Ihese  descriptions  apply  to  the  modern 
Sailun,  18  kilometers  .soul h  of  >'abhis,  with  ancient 
rock  tond)s  and  a  pool  in  a  liollowcut  into  the  rock. 
In  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  lU)  there  is  a 
reference  to  Shiloh,  interpreted  as  promising  the 
kingdom  to  Judah  until  the  expected  Messiah  had 
come.  The  belter  rendering  (see  Kohler,  "  Der 
Segen  Jacobs  ")  is  "as  long  as  [pilgrims]  come  to 
Shiloh,"  that  is,  while  the  sanctuary  is  established 
there.  But  see  Adolf  Posnanski.  "Shiloh:  Ein  Bei- 
triige  7.nr  Uesch.  der  Jlessiaslehre  "  (Leipsic,  1904). 
r.  ,:.  II.  I.    Bk. 

SHIMEI  ('VOL")-— 1-  Biblical  Data:  Benja- 
mile  of  Bahurim,  son  of  Gera,  "a  man  of  the  family 
of  the  house  of  Saul"  (II  Sam.  xvi.  5-14,  xix.  16- 
23;  I  Kings  ii.  8-9.  3(5-40).  He  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  David's  tormenlorsduriug  hislliglit  before  Absa- 
lom, and  as  imploringand  winning  David's  forgive- 
ness when  the  latter  returned.  David,  however,  in 
his  dying  charge  to  Solomon,  bade  him  avenge  the 
insult  (I  Kings  ii.  1-9).  Without  sutticient  reason, 
this  last  jjassage  has  been  regarded  by  Wellhaiisen, 
Stade,  and  others  as  unhistorii-al. 

E.  (i.  II  J.  F.  McL. 

In    Rabbinical   Literature :     When    Shimei 

cursed  David  (II  Sam.  xvi.  5  it  .>(eq.)  he  use<l  the 
most  insulting  names,  tjiuntiug  him,  moreover,  with 
his  Moabite  descent  and  with  his  adultery  with 
Bathsheba  (Shah.  105a).  He  later  besought  David's 
forgiveness,  liowever  (II  Sam.  xix.  17-21),  and  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows:  "The  brothers  of  Joseph  did 
him  injury,  but  Joseiih  returned  good  for  evil.  Be 
thou  as  Jose[)h,  and  recompense  me  with  good, 
though  I  dealt  evilly  with  thee.  It  was  not  I  alone 
but  all  Israel  that  entreated  thee  ill.  They  now 
await  my  fate,  and  if  thou  forgivest  me,  they  will 
come  and  make  peace  with  thee  and  surrender  them- 
selves to  thee"  (Yalk.  ii.  151).  Shimei  afterward 
became  Solomon's  instructor,  and  restrained  him 
from  marrying  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  so  that  she 
did  not  become  the  wife  of  the  King  of  Israel  uatil 
after  his  teacher's  death  (Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  iii.  1 ; 
Ber.  8a). 

w.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

2.  Second  son  of  Gerslion  and  grandson  of  Levi 
(Ex.  vi.  17;  Num.  iii.  18;  I  Chron.  vi.  17).  The 
family  of  the  Shimeites.  as  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  is  mentioned  in  Num.  iii.  18.  21:  I  Chron. 
xxiii.  7,  10.  11  ("Shimei"  in  verse  9  is  evidently  a 
scribal  error);  and  in  Zech.  xii.  13. 


3.  Name  of  a  number  of  persons  about  whom 
little  or  nothing  is  known:  c(/.,  a  friend  of  David 
(I  Kings  i.  8);  a  brother  of  David,  called  also  Sh.am- 
mah,  Shimeah,  :tiiil  Sbiinea  (I  Sam.  xvi.  9,  xvii. 
13;  H  Sam.  xiii.  :J,  xxi.  21;  I  Chron.  ii.  13,  xx.  7); 
one  of  Solomon's  prefects,  over  the  district  of  Ben- 
jamin (I  Kings  iv.  18);  a  grandson  of  Simeon,  who 
is  described  as  the  father  of  many  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, and  whose  clan  dwelt  in  .southern  Palestine  (I 
Chron.  iv.  20,  27);  a  grandson  of  Jeconiah  and 
brother  of  Zerubbabel  (I  Chron.  iii.  19);  a  Ueubenite 
(I  Chron.  v.  4);  Leviles  (1  Chron.  vi.  29.  43;  xxv. 
17;  II  (;hron.  xxix.  14;  xxxi.  12,  13);  a  Benjamitc 
chief  (I  Chron.  viii.21,  R.  V.  ;coinp.  i/>.  v.  13);  "the 
Kamathile,"  one  of  David's  ollicers  (I  Chron.  xxvii. 
27);  a  Levite  and  other  Israelites  whom  Ezra  re- 
ijuired  to  Jiut  away  their  foreign  wives  (K/.ra  x.  33, 
33,  38);  grandfather  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii.  5). 

K.  o.  11.  J.  F.  McL. 

SHIN  (t,"):  Twenty-lirst  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  its  name  ai)pears  to  be  connecte<l  with 
"slien"  =  "tooth  "  (see  Al.l'llAliET).  The  sign  K> 
represents  two  sounds:  (1)  a  dental  surd  sibilant  (in- 
dicated by  a  point  on  thu  left  horn.  C'.  and  called 
"sin"),  identical  with  the  English suiil  "s";  and  (2) 
a  labial  sunl  (markeil  by  a  i)oinl  on  the  right  horn, 
t').  identical  with  the  English  "sli."  The  distinction 
in  sound  between  "sin  "and  "samek"is  not  clear. 
"Shin"  interchanges  with  "sin,"  and  both  these 
(in  corresponding  Aramaic  and  Arabic  words)  with 
deiit-ids  and  spirants.  "  Shin  "  occurs  rarely  as  a  for- 
mative element,  as  in  the  verb-form  "shaf'el."  As  a 
numeral  (in  the  later  period)  it  has  the  value  of  300. 

T.  I.  Bk. 

SHINAB  OVj:;').— Biblical  Data:  Name  for 
Babylonia  occurring  eight  times  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  Gen.  x.  10  the  beginning  of  Nimrod's 
kingdom  is  sjiid  to  have  been  "  Babel,  and  Krech, 
and  Accad.  an<l  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar."  lu 
Gen.  xi.  2.  Shinar  is  the  site  of  tin;  tower  of  Babel ; 
in  Gen.  xiv.  1.  9,  the  home  of  Anira]diel.  now  gen- 
erally identified  with  H.\MMtu\iii ;  in  Dan.  i.  1,  the 
home  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  other  passages  in 
which  the  name  is  mentioned  (Josh.  vii.  21 ;  Isa.  xi. 
11;  Zech.  v.  U)  add  no  further  information. 
— -Critical  'View  :  It  is  clear  from  Gen.  x.  10  (J) 
that  Shinar  was  the  H<brew  name  of  a  land  which 
included  both  Babylon  and  Erecli,  i.e.,  both  nortlK^n 
and  southern  Babylonia.  Gen.  xiv.  1,  if  Amiaphcl 
is  identical  with  Hammurabi,  also  proves  that  Shinar 
included  northern  Babylonia.  This  fact  has  made 
it  dillicult  for  scholars  to  agree  upon  the  origin  of 
the  name.  (1)  Lenormant  ("  Etu<les  Accadiennes." 
1873,  i.  27)  equates  -|J?J^'  with  "Sumir,"  the  old 
Babylonian  name  for  southern  Babylonia,  supposing 
a  more  ))rimitive  form,  "Sungir, "  which  he  believes 
had  survived  in  "  Singara  "  in  northern  Jlc.sopotainia. 
Jensen  ("Zeit.  fur  Keilschriftforschung,"ii.  419)  anil 
Ilommel  (in  Hastings,  "  Diet.  Bible,"  i.  224b)  holil  to 
this  general  view,  but  suggest  varying  and  dillicult 
etymologies.  Since  1873  new  material  has  strength- 
ened this  identifieation.  In  the  inscriptions  of  I'r- 
Nina  (De  Sarzec,  "Decouvertes  en  Chaldee."  pi.  4), 
Girsu.  the  name  of  a  city  that  afterward  formed  part 
of   Shirpurla,    is   spelled     "Su-sir"   or   "Sun-gir." 
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While  Rogers  (•'History of  Baliylouia  ami  Assyria," 
1900,  i.  205)  is  content  simply  to  follow  Leuorniant. 
Radau  (■' Early  Babylouiaii  History,"  1900,  pp  216 
et  net/.)  makes  a  successful  linguistic  argument  for 
the  identity  of  both  Sumirand  Shinar  with  Sungir. 

(2)  Sayce  rejects  this  derivation  of  the  name 
(•' Proe.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch."  1896,  xviii.  173  f<  xerj. . 
•■  Patriarchal  Palestine,"  189."),  pp.  67  el  set/.)  because 
"Sumir"  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  always  des- 
ignates southern  Babylonia  only.  He  identifies 
Shinar  with  Sanhar  of  the  El-Amarna  tablets  (coni]!. 
Schrader,  "  K.  B."  v.,  Xos.  25,  49),  which  is  the 
Sangara  of  the  Asiatic  conquests  of  Tliothmes  III. 
(conip.  W.  Max  MliUer,  "Asien  und  Europa,"  189;i 
p.  279).  Sayce  does  not  explain  how  the  use  of  this 
name  was  enlarged  to  denote  so\itheru  Mesopotamia. 
It  would  .seem  much  more  simple  to  e.\phiin  how 
"Sumir."  in  the  common  phrase  "Sumir  and  Aeead  " 
(by  whichall  Babylonia  was  designated),  wasadopt 
ed  by  a  foreign  people  as  the  name  of  the  whole 
country. 

(3)  The  view  of  Cheyne  (Cheyne  and  Black. 
"Eucyc.  Bibl."),  that  "Shinar"  is  a  corruption  of 
"Gesliur,"  is  a  conjecture  in  which  few  scholars  can 
concur. 

BUJLIOGRAPHv  ;  111  addition   to  the   literatiirH  alr*^atly  cited. 
HolzlDRer,  Uciiesiii.  in  K.  H.C.  isiis.  p.  W.  (innkel,  (yciie.ti.i. 
in  Nowai-k.  HauiJ-IZ<niiinKntar.  pp.  sii  ( t  st  q. 
K.  <:.   11.  C.    A.    B. 

SHINNUY  HA-SHEM:  The  cuslom  of  chan- 
ging a  per.son's  name,  as  a  tribute  to  his  achieve- 
ments, or  as  a  sign  that  his  condition  will  be  im- 
proved, or  particularly  as  an  aid  to  his  iccovery 
from  illness.  Aliram's  name  wascliaiiged  to  "Abra- 
ham" =  "the  father  of  many  nations"  (Gen.  xvii. 
4),  and  that  of  Sarai  ("'  my  princess  ")  to  "  Saiali  "  (a 
princess,  in  geueial);  .lacob's  name  was  change<l  to 
"Israel"  =  "a  mighty  prince"  {ib.  xx\ii.  28);  I'ha- 
raoli  called  Joseph  "Zaphnath-paaneah  "  (=  "the  re- 
vealer  of  secrets";  ih.  xli.  45);  Moses  changed  the 
name  of  Hoshea  to  "Jehoshua"  (=  "  Viiwii  saves": 
Xuni.  xiii.  16);  Solomon  was  called  by  Nathan  "Jcil- 
idiah  "  (God's  beloved)  "  because  of  the  Lord"  (II 
Sam.  xii.  25).  Pharaoh-nechoh  appointed  Kliakiin 
king  of  Jerusalem  and  changed  his  name  to  "  Jelioi- 
akim"(=  "the  Loi-ds  contirmed  ";  II  Kings  xxiii. 
34):  the  King  of  Babylon  mad<'  Maltaniah  king 
of  .lerusalem  and  called  him  "  Zedekiah  "  (="the 
Lord's  right  man";  ih.  xxiv.  17);  and  the  names 
of  Daniel  and  his  comrades  were  changed  to  C'hal- 
daie  ones  (Dan.  i.  7).  Isaiah  predicted  that  Jerusa- 
lem would  be  called  by  a  new  name,  "Ilephzi-bah  " 
(="My  delight  is  in  her";  Isa.  Ixii.  4). 

The  names  of  wicked  persons  were  a  cuise  in  the 
community;  and  the  riglit(M)us  were  called  "by  an 
other  name"  {i/i.  Ixv.  15);  i.e.,  the  idea  prevailed  thai 
the  name  of  a  wicked  peison  exerted  an  influence 
on  the  moral  character  and  destiny  of  any  person 
who  adopted  it,  and  conseiiuently  that  a  man  might 
be  judged  by  the  name  he  bore  (Bei'.  7a).  For  this 
reason  Rabbenu  Tam  corrected  the  text  in  the  Tal- 
mud fiom  "Absalom"  to  " Abishaloni."  and  from 
"Shebna"  (the  Jenisalemite)  to  "Sliakna"  (NJSC 
for  XjajI'l.  because  Shebna  was  wicked  (see  Is;i. 
xxii.  15-19;  Tos.  to  Ket.  104a  [.«.-'.  -yc].  to  Shab. 
12a  [i.r.  Kjac],  and  to  Yoma  38b  [.«.'.  uhl])- 


The  change  of  name  as  a  cure  for  illness  is  derived 

from  the  Talmud:  "Four  things  annul  the  decree 

that   seals  a  perstm's   fate;    namely. 

As  a  Cure    alms,   pravcr,    change   of   oamc,  and 

for  change    of"   deeds"    (K.    II.   16b).     R. 

Illness.  Judaii  he-Hasiil  (13th  cent.)says  if  one 
is  dangerously'  sick  his  name  shall  be 
changed,  which  may  reverse  the  decree  ("Sefer 
Husidim,"  No.  245).  U.  Perez  claims  that  the 
change  of  name  for  the  benefit  of  a  patient  is  in  con- 
formity with  a  takkanah  of  the  Geimim  ("Bet 
Yosef  "  on  Tur  Eben  ha-E/.er,  §  129;  R.  Jeroham, 
"Tolcdot  Adam  we-Hawah,"  i.,  §  28  [ed.  Kopys, 
1808,  p.  182]).  The  new  name  for  the  patient  is 
selected  from  the  Bible,  the  first  name  that  appears 
on  a  given  page  being  adopted.  R.  Israel  Bruna 
in  his  res])onsa  (No.  101)  protested  against  the 
adoption  of  the  name  of  a  wicked  persmi  when  such 
was  the  first  found,  and  ordered  it  to  be  passed  over 
for  the  first  righteous  one,  citing  "The  memory  of 
the  just  is  blessed:  but  the  name  of  the  wicked 
shall  perish"  (Prov.  x.  7). 

Th(!  underlying  principle  in  changing  the  name  of 
one  who  is  ill  is  the  assumption  that  the  former 
name,  under  which  the  divine  decree  was  issued, 
becomes  non-existeni,  and  that,  when  a  new  name 
is  given  him.  he  becomes  another  person,  in  regard 
to  whom  the  decree  has  no  force.  In  a  later  period 
the  original  name  was  retained  and  another  added 
to  it,  usually  one  signifying  the  recovery  of  the 
patient.  The  most  popular  additional  names  were 
"Hayyim"  (life),  "Shalom"  (peace),  "Raphael" 
(God  heals),  "A/riel"  (God  helps),  or  some  other 
name,  selected  from  the  Bible. 

The  additional  name  is  usually  given  in  the  syna- 
gogue when  the  scroll  is  taken  out  of  the  Ark  and 
unrolled,  the  first  righteous  name  that  is  read  being 
selected;  the  formula  of  prayer  is  as  follows: 

"Wlien  the  Bigbteous  Judpinnnt  haii  already  decreed  death 
(roin    illness,  behold,  our   saiully  nihbls  said:    Three   thin^ 

annul  the  decree :  and  one  of  them  is  chan- 

The  einp  the  name  of  the  paUent.    We  therefore,  in 

Formula,     cunforinity  with  tlieir  advice,  have  changed 

the  name  of  [menlinn  here  the  former  name] 
til  the  name  of  [mention  the  adoiite<l  name],  who  is  now  an- 
other persiin.  The  decree  sliall  not  have  any  force  with  re- 
gard to  him.  Together  with  the  <hange  in  name,  so  shall  His 
decree  he  reversed  from  justice  l»>  mercy,  from  death  to  life, 
from  illness  t4i  perfeit  health  fi>r  [mention  adopted  name].  In 
the  name  of  all  the  sacred  names  inentinned  in  this  Sefer  Torah, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  angels,  the  messengers  of  all  healing 
and  salvation,  ii  Lord,  send  speedily  u  perfwt  cnie  to  [adopted 
name],  that  his  days  and  years  may  he  prolonged  in  happinejc. 
in  goodness,  and  in  peace,  forever  and  ever.    Amen.  Selah." 

nriiiHiMiAiiiv:  Kertm  Hniied.  iv.  laT,  12S:  I.ev(nsolin.  M(- 
l.nn  Mitihmiitn.  8  SI :  ijindshulh.  .Sctii  r  liililiur  Hnlim,  In- 

iViKluclioTi,  S  7,  also  p.  3!. 
w.  n.  .1     D     !• 

SHIP,  SHIP-BUILDER,  AND  SHIPPING. 

See  N.wicvTioN 

SHIR  HA-SHIRIM  (CANTICLES)  KAB- 
BAH: lliiggadi<-  iiiidr:isli  mi  l':iiiticles.  ((Uoted  by 
Rashi  under  the  title"  Midiiish  Shir  ha-Shirim  "(com- 
ment^iry  on  Cant.  iv.  I,  viii.  Hi.  It  is  called  also 
Agadat  Hazita,  from  its  initial  word  "  Hni'-'t:'  " 
(R.  Xath;iii.  in  the  "'Aruk."  ^.r.  s\sa^.  or  Midrash 
Hazita  (Xalimanides.  commentary  on  Ex.  iv.  28; 
.Simon  Duran,  "Tashba'/.,"  part  iii..  No.  37).     Simon 
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Duran,  in  quoting  tliis  niidiash,  says  lliat  it  is  a 

Palestinian  liaggailic  collection  (ib.).    Tliis  undoubi - 

edly    correct    view   is  supported    by 

Composed    a    number    of    circumstances.      Tlie 

in  sources   which    it    uses   directly   are 

Palestine.  Palestinian.  No  direct  borrowing 
from  tlie  Babylonian  Talmud  ap- 
pears, and,  altlioiigh  it  contains  many  interpreta- 
tions and  comments  found  in  tliis  source,  most  of 
tlicm  vary  greatly  in  form,  tlie  agreement  being 
confined  to  their  contents.  This  agreement,  more- 
over, may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
ments and  interpretations  in  (juestion  are  very  old, 
and  were  included  liotli  in  the  IJabylonian  Talmud 
and  in  the  Palestinian  sources  used  by  tlie  redactor 
of  the  Shir  ha-Shirim  midrasli  (see  below,  conip.  also 
Tlieodor.  "Zur  Composition  der  Agadisclien  Homi- 
lien,"  in  "  Monatssehrift,"  1870,  p.  848). 

The  date  of  composition  of  this  midrasli  can  not 
be  exactly  determined.  Canticles  was  interpreted 
liaggadically  at  a  very  early  time,  and  certain  rules 
for  this  haggadic  interpretation  were  formulated,  as. 
for  instance,  the  rule  adopted  by  Judah  ben  Ila'i 
(Cant.  R.  i.  13,  ii.  4)  and  the  rule  (in  Hlieb.  S.'ib)  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  name  for  Solomon  used  in 
Canticles.  Upon  tlie.se  rules  are  based  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  verses  of  Canticles  whicli  are  contained  in 
the  Seder  '01am,  in  the  Sifra,  and,  with  especial  fre- 
quency, in  the  Sifre  and  the  Jlekilta,  as  well  as  in 
the  Talmud,  which  lias  an  exegesis  for  almost  every 
verse  of  the  book.  The  majority  of  the  interpreta- 
tions in  the  last-named  work  were  taken  from  public 
lectures  on  Canticles,  or  from  various  haggadali  col- 
lections (comp.  'Er.  211)).  Some  scholars  (Weiss, 
"  Dor,"  iii.  263-264  ;  and  .lellinek,  in  a  letter  to  Tlieo- 
dor, reprinted  in  "  Monatssehrift,"  1879.  pp.  2Z7  ei 
neq.),  moreover,  have  assumed  a  direct  connection 
between  such  ancient  discourses  and  the  present 
Canticles  Rabbah,  regarding  this  midrasli  as  an  old 
collection  of  these  discourses,  increased  by  various 
later  additions. 

.lellinek  thinks  (/.c.)  tliat  there  were  several  hag- 
gadic midrashiin  to  Canticles,  each  of  which  inter- 
preted the  book  difTerently.  one  referring  it  to  the 
exodus  from  Egypt,  another  to  the  revelations  on 
Mt.  Sinai,  and  a  third  to  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Tem- 
ple; and  that  all  these  miurashim  were  then  com- 
bined into  one  work,  wliich.  with  various  additions, 
forms  the  present  Shir  ha-Shirim  Rab- 

A  bah.     This  midrasli  is.   according   to 

Combined  .lellinek.  older  than  the  Pesikta  de- 
Work.  Rab  Kaliana.  which,  he  holds,  has  bor- 
rowed entire  ])assages  from  it.  Tlie- 
odor has  shown,  however,  that  it  was  composed  at 
a  later  date  than  the  Pesikta  de-Rab  Kaliana,  from 
which  it  has  borrowed  entire  passages.  The  author 
of  Shir  ha  Sliirim  Rabbah,  intending  to  compile  a 
running  midrasli  on  Canticles,  took  the  comments 
on  the  several  verses  from  the  sources  which  he  had 
at  hand,  and  the  changes  and  transpositions  which 
he  made  are  similar  to  those  made  by  the  redactor 
of  the  Yalkut ;  in  fact  tlie  niidrash  issimilar  in  many 
ways  to  a  yalkut.  This  method  of  redaction  ex- 
plains the  great  difference  in  the  length  and  the 
character  of  the  several  comments;  and  it  ex- 
plains also  the   fact  that  the  same  comments  are 


repeated  two  or  three  times  for  the  same  or  similar 
verses. 

Besides  the  .Tcrusalem  Talmud  (which  was  the 
chief  source)  and  the  Pesikta  de-Rab  Kaliana,  the 
direct  sources  used  by  the  redactor  are  Genesis 
Rabbah  and  Leviticus  Rabbah.  The  material  bor- 
rowed from  these  sources  constitutes  a  large  i>art  of 
the  midrasli;  and  it  throwsa  light  also  on  the  redac- 
tor's method.  The  remainder  of  the  midrasli  must 
have  originated  in  midrashic  collections  which  are  no 
longer  extant,  and  from  which  the  redactor  borrowed 
all  the  comments  thatare  found  alsoin 
The  the  Seder   Olam,  the  Sifra,  the  Sifre, 

Sources,  and  the  Mekilta,  since  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  he  borrowed  from  these  ear- 
lier midrashim.  The  midrasli  is  older  than  Pesikta 
Rabbati,  since  the  latter  borrowed  passages  directly 
from  it.  As  the  Pesikta  Rabbati  was  composed  about 
84.5  c.v...  Shir  ha-Shirim  Ralibali  must  have  been 
conipo.sed  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  The 
midrasli  has  been  edited  and  commented  together 
with  the  other  Rabbot,  and  has  been  edited  sepa- 
rately and  su])plied  with  a  commentary,  entitled 
"Kanfe  Yonali,"  bv  Baruch  Etel.sohn  (Warsaw, 
1876), 

KiBi.iocRAPiiY  :    Zunz,   (1.    V.  pp.  274-276,   Franl(f(irt-<)n-tlie- 

Main,  ISIK;  J.  Tl Icir.  /.iir  I'umpoxitiiiii  tier  -li/a'/i.vcfif « 

HiimiliiH.  In  M''iiittxsihri(l.  ISTH.  pp.  ;«7-:i5U,  4(«M18,  4.T.5- 
VSl;  1S«I,  pii.  W  :»:  Wi'iss,  IJur.  iii.  2ifl  StU. 
w.  v..  .1     Z.    L. 

SHIK  HA-SHIRIM  (CANTICLES)  ZUTA  : 

Midra.sii,  or,  rather,  honiiletic  commentary,  on  Can- 
ticles; referred  to  in  the  various  Yalkutim  and  by 
the  ancient  Biblical  commentators  as  "  Jlidi'iish  Shir 
ha-Shirim,"  or  "Agadat  Shir  ha-Shirim."  Recently 
the  De  Rossi  Manuscript  No.  .')41,  at  Parma,  was 
discovered  by  S.  Buber  to  contain,  among  other 
things,  midrashim  on  four  of  the  five  "megillot " : 
Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  and  Ecclesiastes; 
these  he  published  (Berlin,  1894)  under  the  title  of 
"Midrasli  Zuta."  to  distinguish  them  from  the  "Mid- 
rash  l{abbali."  At  the  sjune  time  the  midrasli  to 
Canticles  only  was  published  by  S.  Scliechter,  under 
the  title  "Agadat  Shir  ha-Shirhn  "  (".J.  Q.  R."  vi.- 
viii. ;  reprinted,  Cambridge.  1896).  Shir  ha-Shirim 
Zuta,  or  Agadat  Shir  ha-Shirim,  does  not  at  all  re- 
semble Shir  ha-Shirim  Rabbah,  or  Midrasli  Hazita. 
The  former  is  an  uneven  homilctic  commentary  on 
the  whole  text,  and  does  not  contain  any  proems; 
some  verses  are  treated  at  length,  while  others  are 
dismissed  very  briefly,  sometimes  only  one  word 
being  discussed. 

Although  the  two  collections  contain  a  few  jiar- 
allels,  the  Shir  ha-Shirim  Rabbah  does  not  contain 
those  numerous  haggadot  which  especially  distin 
guisli  the  second  collection.  In  this  latter  they  oc- 
cur in  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  in  the  fourth 
verse  of  the  same  chapter,  in  the  fifth  verse  of  the 

same  chapter  (a  long  homily  on  char- 
Character-   ity),  and  in  verses  2  and  6  of  the  fifth 
istics.        chapter    (Mes.sianic     interpretations). 

The  Messianic  haggadot  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  Pirke  Rabbi  Eli'ezer;  the  name  of 
R.  Eleazar  (or  Eliezer)  (|uoted  in  the  jiart  on  Cant, 
v.  2,  as  well  as  the  ascription  of  a  Messianic  apoca- 
lypse to  Simeon  b.  Shetah,  is  in  support  of  this 
supposition.     Other  passages  are  found  in  the  Baby- 
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Ionian  Talmud,  tlie  Pesilitot,  the  .'Miilriisli  Kabbot, 
the  Mekilta,  and  the  Abot  de  Habbi  N'atan. 

Agadat  Shir  lia-.Shirim  is  mainly  quoted  by 
Simeon  Kara,  in  his  "  Yalkut  Shimoni,"  and  by 
JIaehir  b.  Abl)a  Mari,  in  liis  "Yalkut  lia-Makiri." 
The'  former  used  this  midrasli  as  a  basis  for  his 
Yalkut  on  Canticles,  but  lie  quotes  it  also  in  his  Yal- 
kut on  the  other  Biblieal  books.  The  name  "  Pesiktu 
Rabbati"  has  been  applied,  in  the  Yalkut,  to  the 
Shir  haSliirim  Kabbah  (called  sometimes  "  Midrasli 
Ilazita"),  while  this  midrash  is  always  referred  to  as 
"Midrasli  Shir  ha-Shiiim."  Simeon  Kara  may  have 
applied  this  name  to  the  Shir  ha-Shiriin  Habbali 
because  the  two  works  were  bound  together;  on 
the  other  luind,  the  occurrence  of  the  name  may  be 
due  to  an  error  of  the  copyist.  This  midrasli  is 
quoted  in  the  Yalkut,  as  has  been  said  above,  in 
reference  to  other  books  (e.g..  Lev.  475;  .losli.  23; 
Isa.  388;  et  id.).  It  was  frequently  used  also  by 
Macliir  b.  Abba  Mari,  who  quotes  it  nineteen  times 
under  the  title  of  "  Ilaggadat  Shir  ha-Sliirim," 
in  his  "Yalkut  ha-Makiri,"  on  Isaiah 
Name.  alone  (published  by  I.  Spira,  Berlin, 
1893).  It  is  quoted  also  by  other  an- 
cient authorities.  JudaU  b.  Barzilai,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  "Sefer  Ye/.irali  "  (p.  128,  Berlin,  188.")), 
refers  to  it  as  "  Agadta  Shir  ha-Shirim,"  and  cjuotes 
it  in  regard  to  the  seventy  eulogistic  names  given  by 
God  to  Israel.  Further,  Nahmanides  (in  "  Torat  lia- 
Adam,"  p.  103c)  cites  it  as  "Midrasli  Sliir  ba-Shi- 
rim";  so  does  his  pupil  Azriel,  in  the  commentary 
on  Canticles  generally  ascribed  to  "Nahmanides  him- 
self; Abraham,  the  son  of  Maimonides  (see  Neu- 
bauer,  "  Kobez  'Al  Yad,"  iv.  63,  Berlin,  1888),  calls 
it  "Agadat  Shir  ha-Shirim";  Recanati,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch  (on  Beha'aloteka),  cites 
the  same  passage  quoted  by  Judali  b.  Barzilai. 

It  may  be  added  that  pa.ssages  of  this  midrasli  are 
found  in  Eleazar  b.  Tobiah's  "  Lekal.i  Tob "  and 
Isaac  ibn  Sahulah's  "Mashal  ha-Kadmoni."  Al- 
though these  do  not  mention  the  name  of  this  mid- 
rash,  Schechter  supposes  that  they  probably  used 


ancient  homiletic  commentaries,  among  others  the 
Agadat  Shir  ha-Shiriin.  Buber  supposes  that  this 
midrash  has  been  shortened  by  the  copyists,  for 
R.  Ilillel,  in  his  commentary  on  Sifre  (see  Fried- 
niann,  notes  to  Sifre,  Num.  139),  quotes  from  a 
Midrash  Shir  haShirim  a  passjige  which  is  found 
neither  in  the  Shir  ha-Shirim  Rabbali  nor  in  the  Shir 
ha  Shirini  Zuta.  Nor  is  the  passage  quoted  from 
the  Midrash  Shirha-Shirim  by  Menahem  Zioni("Ziy- 
yuiii."  p.  .i7c,  Cremona.  1581 )  found  in  this  midrash. 
Schechter  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  payyetan 
Solomon  b.  .Judah  ha-Babli,  of  the  tenth  century, 
had  this  midrash  before  him,  and  wove  .several  pas- 
sages from  it  into  liis  piyyutim.  Accepting  this 
theory,  Sclieehter  thinks  that  it  was  composed  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  ;  he  like- 
wise points  out  resemblances  to  the  various  Mes- 
sianic and  eschatological  inidmshim  published  by 
.lellinek  ("B.  II."  vols,  i.-vi.),  and  especially  to  the 
••  Pcrek  R.  Yoshiyahu  "  ("  B.  II."  vi.  113  et  »eq.),  and 
holds  that  a  date  still  earlier  might  be  ascribed  to 
this  midrash,  namely,  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. But  considering  that  the  Pirkc  Rabbi  Eli'e- 
zer.  which  was  composed  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Agadat 
Shir  ha-Shirim,  so  early  a  date  must  be  rejected. 

BiBi.iooRAPHV  :  S.  Buber,  in  the  introduction  to  liis  edition  of 
llw  Miitrash  Zuta  ;  S.  Scheiliter,  Auuc'lat  Sliii  lia-Sliirinu 
Cambridge,  1896.' 
w.  n.  M.  Sel. 

SHIBAH  HADASHAH  ("  X  new  song  sang 
the  redeemed  "):  A  passage  which  illustrates  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Midrash  on  the  development  of  syna- 
gogal  music.  The  Biblical  prescription  of  circum- 
cision as  a  qualification  for  partiiking  of  the  paschal 
lamb  (Ex.  xii.  43,  48)  led  the  ancient  expositors 
(comp.  Ex.  R.  xix.i  to  point  to  the  rite  of  the  cove- 
nant as  the  initial  step  of  that  loyal  acknowledg- 
ment of  divine  sovereignty  which  culminated  in  the 
song  at  the  sea  (Ex.  xvi.  18).  In  the  spirit  of  the 
Midrash,  Judah  ha-Lcvi's  "ge'ullah"  hymn  "Yom 
le-Yabbashah  "  (comp.  ZuDZ,  "Literaturgesch."  p. 
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205),  fertile  seveiilli  day  of  Passovir,  llic  auiiivei- 
sary  of  tlio  passing  tliniugli  the  Red  Sea,  sings  of 
circumcision  in  connection  with  the  song  of  Moses. 
Accordingly,  as  tliioughoiit  the  Middle  Ages  and 
down  to  recent  times  circumcisiou  took  place  in  the 
synagogue  (see  illustration  in  ,Iew.  Encyc.  v.  129), 
this  hymn  was  chanted  during  the  morning  service 
preceding  the  ceremony,  particularly  on  the  Sab- 
bath. 

During  the  same  service  the  "  raohel,"  or  operator, 
if  present  in  the  synagogue,  as  a  special  honor  was 
allowed  to  lead  an  antiphonal  chant,  the  alternate 
ver.ses  being  recited  by  the  congregation,  from 
the  point  where  the  words  "  And  Thou  didst  make 
[lit.  "cut"]  a  covenant"  (Neli.  i.\.  8)  occur  to  the 
end  of  the  jiassage  Ex.  xiv.  30-xv.  18,  which  imme- 
diately follows.  In  these  practises  originated  in  the 
eighteenth  century  a  special  jubilant  intonation  for 
the  hazzan,  who  sang  in  festal  tone  the  sentences 
immediately  preceding  the  "  'Amidah "  (see  She- 
MONEH  'EsKEii)from  the  words  "Shirah  hada.shali," 
where  the  passage  already  clianted  by  tlie  niohel  and 


alluded  In  in  .ludah  liu  Levi'.s  hymn  is  again  lirietly 
quoted. 

The  transcription  herewith  jiresents  the  festal 
melody  in  the  London  tradition.  The  more  elabo- 
rate version  peculiar  to  Berlin  is  given  in  Marksohii 
and  Wolf,  "  Auswahl  Alter  Ilebrilisclier  Synagogal- 
Melodieen,"  No.  36,  Leipsic,  1875,  without,  how- 
ever, reference  to  the  occasions  when  it  was  sung. 

A.  F.   L.  C. 

SHIRAH,  PEREK  (PIRKE) :  Cliaiiter  of 
song  and  ])raise  to  God  by  heavenly  and  earthly 
bodies,  and  by  plants  and  dumb  creatures.  It  is 
composed  of  Scriptural  verses,  one  or  two  for  each 
creature  enumerated;  and  it  is  divided,  according 
to  subjects,  into  six  parts,  one  for  each  of  the  six 
week-days,  thougli  the  whole  chapter  is  rei)eated 
every  day  at  the  morning  prayer,  except  on  Sab- 
bath, when  the  "Shir  ha-Yihud"  is  substituted. 
The  reciting  of  "Perek  Shirah,"  however,  is  not 
obligatory,  and  is  not  observed  generally,  except  by 
very  pious  Israelites. 

"  Perek  Shirah,"  as  is  shown  in  part  by  the  strange 
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names  of  the  binls  nifiitioned  tluTcin,  is  evidently 
an  ancient  buraita.  wliicli  has  Ijeen  more  or  less 
moditied  in  the  course  of  lime.  There  are  iinmis- 
taUahht  traces  of  it  in  the  Talniiid,  though  it  is  not 
speeitically  referred  to.  Th<'  Talmud  mentions  that 
an  egg  of  an  unclean  fowl  is  forbidden  by  the 
Mosaic-  law,  and  (juotes  "but  ha-ya'anah "  ("the 
daughler,  or  issue,  of  the  fowl";  Lev.  xi.  16). 
This  interpretation  is  disputed  by  counler-<|Uoting, 
"The  beasts  in  the  lield  shall  honor  nie,  the  dragons 
and  the  owls"  ("  u  beuotya'anah  '' ;  Lsii.  .\liii.  20),  and 
it  is  argued;  "Surel}'  an  egg  can  not  be  classed  among 
those  that  may  say  the  '  Shirah  ' !  "  (Hul.  ()4b). 

H.  Isaac  Nappaha  asserted  that  the  crushing  de- 
feat of  Sennacherib's  army  before  Jeru.salem  was 
due  to  the  shirah  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  to  whose 
voices  the  Almighty  opened  the  ears  of  the  Assyr- 
ians. "  At  the  noise  of  the  tumult  the  people  fled  ; 
at  the  lifting  up  of  thyself  [by  the  recitation  of  the 
"Shirah"]  the  nations  were  scaltere<l  "  (Isa.  .xxxiii. 
3;  Sanh.  95b).  In  I  Sam.  vi.  12,  referring  to  the 
kine  that  drew  the  cart  in  which  the 

Perhaps  holy  Ark  was  conveyed  from  the 
Referred  to  country   of   the    I'hilistines,   I{.   >Ieir 

in  the        interprets    "  wa  -  yislisharuali  "    (they 

Talmud,  look  the  straight  way)  as  "  they  [the 
kine]  sang  the  '  Shirah  '  "  ;  ac(;ording 
to  one  rabbi,  it  was  Ps;ilm  xcviii.  ;  while  ]{.  Isaac 
Najjpaha  inits  into  their  mouths  verses  in  classical 
Hebrew  (' Ab.  Zarah  24b).  I{.  Eleazar  and  U.  Simeon 
assert  that  the  ears  of  grain  say  their  shiiah  in  the 
month  of  Nisau:  "The  valleys  also  are  covered  over 
with  corn;  thev  shout  for  jov.  thev  also  sing"  (Ps. 
Ixv.  14  [A.  V.  13]:  H.  H.  8a)."  H.  Mana  b.  Tanhum 
could  determine  the  lime  of  day  when  the  waters  of 
the  Great  Sea  (the  Mediterranean)  rendered  praise 
to  their  Creator,  for  they  are  then  sweet  (Yer.  'Ab. 
Zarah  ii.  8).  In  Josh.  x.  13  the  words  "  wa-yiddoin 
ha-sliemesh  "  ("  And  the  sun  stood  still,  an<l  the  moon 
stayed  ")  aie  interpreted,  "The  sun  ceased  to  .say  the 
'Shirah'"  (comp.  "wa-yiddom"  =  "was  silent"; 
Lev.  X.  3).  for  Joshua  replaced  their  shirah  by  his 
own  (Ab.  Zarah  2oa,  Rashi). 

Evidence  of  the  existence  of  "  Perelj  Shirah"  in 
the  geouic  period  is  given  by  the  Karaite  Solomon 
b.  Jeniham,  the  contemporary  of  Saadia  Gaon  (892- 
942).  Salomon,  in  his  conmientary  on  I's.  cxix.  51, 
criticizes  the  Talmudic  rabbis  for  their  "invention  " 
in  attributing  the  "Shirah"  to  the  a.ss,  and  quotes 
from  I  Chron.  xxix.  11  (I'insker,  "Likkute  Kadmo- 
niyyot,"  Appendix,  p.  134).  The  tosalists  ((uote 
the  geonic  rcsponsa.  asserting  that  the  Palestinians 
recite  Kcdushshali  only  on  the  Sabbath,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  shirah  of  the  living  creatures  in  the 
Slerkabah  and  of  the  six-winged  angels;  the  latter 
hiive  one  wing  for  each  week-day,  but  none  for  the 
Sabbath;  and  when  the  Saliliath  ar- 
Early  rives  t  lie  angels  ])lcad  that  they  have  no 
References,  wing  for  that  day.  But  the  Almighty 
assures  them  that  there  is  another 
wing,  which  recites  the  "  Shirah  "  :  "  From  the  utter- 
most part  ["kenaf  "  =  "  wing"]  of  the  earth  have 
we  heard  songs"  (Isa.  xxiv.  16;  Tos.  Sanh.  liTb). 

The  ascription  of  the  shirah  to  dumb  animals  is 
explained  in  one  of  two  ways:  the  first  is  that  their 
angels  (each  creature  has  a  special  guardian  angel. 


or  "mazzal  "  [constellation],  above)  speak  for  them; 
the  second  is  that  the  "Shirah"  is  in  the  hearts  of 
the  creatures,  and  represents  what  they  would  say 
if  they  could  speak  (Tos.  'Ab.  Zarah  17a;  see  com- 
mentary on  "  Kn  Yaakoli,"  (//.). 

Joseph  Albo  (138(H4t4)  highly  values  "Perek 
Shirah,"  and  explains  why  the  Habbis  asserted  that 
every  one  who  recited  it  daily  would  become  "  a  mem- 
ber of  the  world  to  come  " ;  he  regarded  the  sayings 
as  wise  and  excellent,  as  tending  to  eh^vate  man's 
moral  conduct:  "Who  teaclietli  us  from  the  beasts 
of  the  earth,  and  maketh  us  w  iser  from  the  fowls  of 
heaven"  (Job  xxxv.  11,  Hebr. ).  R.  Johanan  said: 
"If  tlie.se  things  were  not  prescribed  in  the  Torah, 
we  could  learn  decency  from  the  cat;  the  ant  would 
preach  against  robbery,  and  the  dove  against  incest" 
('Er.  lOOb).  Albo  quotes  the  shirah  of  the  ant: 
"  Who  givctli  food  to  all  flesh  :  for  his  mercy  endur- 
eth  forever"  (Ps.  cxxxvi.  25).  From  this,  he  says, 
each  may  learn  to  be  content  with  his  lot,  to  be  in- 
dustrious and  saving,  like  the  ant.  The  shirah  of 
the  dove  leaches  that  "in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks" 
(Cant.  ii.  14)  one  may  find  examples  of  true  love  arnl 
virtue  (" 'Ikkarim,"  iii.  1). 

The  preface  to  "Perek  Shirah,"  which  declares 
that  every  one  w  ho  recites  it  daily  is  sure  to  be  a 
"ben  'olam  haba"(aii  inhabitant  of  the  world  to 
come),  is  credited  in  certain  editions  to  I{.  Eliezer 
the  Great,  and  also  to  Rabbi.  In  another  edition 
these  names  are  omitted.  The  preface 
The  is  probably  erroneously  copied  from 

Preface.  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi :  "  Whosoever  re- 
cites the  '  Shirah  '  in  this  world  is  en 
titled  to  recite  it  in  the  world  to  come"  (Sanh.  91b; 
comp.  Tan.,  Zaw)— in  which  "Shirah,"  however, 
refers  to  the  shirah  of  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea,  and 
not  to  "Perek  Shirah." 

Another  preface  to  "  Perek  Shirah "  consists  of 
the  midrash  concerning  King  David  and  the  frog. 
David,  on  completing  liis  Book  of  Psalms,  is  said  to 
have  boasted  of  his  beautiful  hymns;  whereupon  a 
frog  appeared  and  exclaimed :  "  Do  not  be  .so  proud ; 
indeed,  I  sing  more  beautifully  than  thou"(Yalk., 
Ps.  889). 

•'Perek  Shirah"  ends  with  the  "Song  of  the 
Dogs,"  to  which  is  apiHiided  the  following  midrash: 
R.  Joshua,  a  disciple  of  R  Hanina  b.  Do.sa,  fasted 
eighty-five  days,  imploring  a  divine  explanation 
of  the  shirah  of  the  dogs.  "Is  it  possible,"  he 
argued,  "that  the  greedy  dogs,  'which  can  never 
have  enough'  jlsa.  Ivi.  11],  shall  be  honored  by 
being  permitted  to  say  (he  '  Shirah ''/ "  An  angel 
then  said  :  "  R.  Joshua,  why  Ibis  long  lasting?  This 
is  the  decree  of  the  Almighty,  the  secret  of  which 
has  been  revealed  only  to  Ilabakkuk.  but  which  I 
will  now  reveal  to  thee,  since  thou  art  a  disciple  of 
a  great  man:  The  dogs  are  thus  privileged  for  the 
reason  that  against  the  chiUlreii  of  Israel  in  Egypt 
there  did  'not  a  dog  move  his  tongue'  [Ex.  xi.  7], 
Furthermore,  the  dog's  excrement  is  used  in  tan- 
ning parchment  for  the  Sefer  Torah.  i>hylacteiies. 
and  mezuzot.  Finally,  pay  heed  to  the  proverb, 
•  Whoso  keepelh  his  mouth  and  his  tongue  keepcth 
his  soul  from  troubles'"  (Prov.  xxi.  '28:  Y'alk., 
Ex.  187). 

R.  Isaac   Luria  recognized  the  worth  of  "  Perelf 
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Sliinili  "  froinacdbiilistic  sliuulpoint(A/.ul!ii,  "Sliera 
lia-Gedoliin,"  ii.,  No.  147).  Mosc'S  h.  Jiisipli  tli 
Tiaiii.  in  liis"I5cl  Eloliiin."  credits  Kiiifj;  David  with 
tlie  autliorsliip   of  "  I'cnk   Shirali."     tiani's  com- 

nientaryon  ilcompiisis  llie  tliird  pait 
In  the  of  his  "Slia'ar  lia-'lUl<arim  "  (Vc'iiice, 
Cabala.       1576).      Oilier    coimiieiitaiies    on     it 

arc:  "Mesappeiini  Teliillot,"  by  Ha- 
naniah  Jau'liel  of  Muiicilisi;  "Sifte  Keuanot,"  by  his 
son  Gamaliel  of  Moizi  (Mantua,  1661);  "Siali  Yiz- 
liak  "  and  "Slia'ar  Siiinuon,"  by  the  brothers  Isaac 
and  Simeon  b.  Mei'r  (Venice,  1664);  "Sedeh  Bokim," 
by  Joseph  Darshan  of  Poseu  (Frankfort-on-tlic- 
Main,  1679);  "Slia'ar  ha-SIiamayim,"  by  Isaiah  Hur- 
wilz  (Amsterdam,  1717);  "Pi  Eliyahu,"  by  Elijah 
Deutsch,  who  credits  "  Perek  Sliirah  "  to  David  and 
Solomon  (Altona,  1735);  "'Abodat  Mikdash,"  by 
Menahem  de  Lonzano  (Leghorn,  1767):  "Likluite 
Aniarini,"  by  Abraham  lien  Israel  of  Brody  (Zol- 
kicv,  1803);  "  Kcnaf  IJenanim,"  by  Enoch  Zundel 
Luria  (Krotoschin,  1842);  "Tub  Taam,"  by  S.  J. 
Abramowitsch  (.litomir,  187.5). 

The  various  editions  of  "  Perek  Shirah  "  dilTer  a 
little  iu  the  order  followed  and  in  the  quotations 
given.  The  f<illowing  list  is  from  Baer's  siddur, 
•'  'Abodat  Yisrael  "  (p.  547,  Bodellieim,  1868). 


the  first  and  second  calls  he  rejieats  Ps.  x.xiv.  7,  8, 
and  9,  10;  in  the  third.  "Arise,  ye  righteous,  to  study 
the  Law,  and  win  (Kiuble  compensation  in  the  world 
to  come";  in  the  fourth.  Gen.  .\li.\.  18;  in  the  lifth, 
Prov.  vi.  9;  in  the  si.vtli,  Prov.  .\.\.  13;  in  the  sev- 
entli,  Ps.  cxix.  126.  In  other  editions  the  cock's 
calls  arc  limited  to  four.  To  understand  the  appli- 
cation of  many  of  the  quotations  it  is  necessary  to 
consult  the  ingenious  explanations  of  the  com- 
mentaries noted  above. 

w.  Ii.  J.   1).   E. 

SHIBAZ  :  City  of  Persia;  capital  of  the  jnov- 
ince  of  Pars.  It  was  founded  by  Alohamnied, 
brother  of  Al-Hajjaj,  in  the  year  74  of  tlie  Hegira 
(=  693  C.E.).  According  to  traditions  current  iu 
Persia,  .Jews  settled  at  Shiraz  at  an  early  period, 
but  the  exact  date  is  not  known.  In  the  twelfth 
century  there  were,  according  to  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  ("Itinerary,"  ed.  Asher,  i.  82),  10,000  Jews 
in  the  city.  Chardin,  who  visited  Shiraz  in  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  centurj-,  says  ("  Voy- 
ages en  Perse,"  pp.  446-447)  that  the  Jews  there 
were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wine  for  Euro- 
pean comjianies  which  had  l)ought  the  privilege  of 
wine-making.     He  adds  that  the  Jews,  iu  common 


'PEKKK    SlllKAU. 


Creatures. 


Heavens. . 


Earth 

Day 

Night.... 
Sun 


Moon  . 
Stars. 


Higher  clouds  . 
Lower  chMids. 


Scriptural 
Quotations.* 


Ps.  xix.  2;    Isa. 

xxiv.  lli. 
Ps.  xxiv.  1. 
Ps.  xtx.  'i. 
Ps.  xcil.  ;i. 
Hall.  ill.  11;  Isa. 

Ix.  1. 
Ps.  civ.  I'.l. 
Dan.  xil.  3;  Neb. 

ix.  6. 
Job  xxxvll.  11. 
Jer.  X.  13. 


Mist,  nebula 1  Ps.  xvlli.  12. 


Lightning... 
Wind . 


Dew 

Rain 

Water 

Springs 

Rivers 

Seas 

Leviathan 

.Sea-monslers . 

Fishes 

<ian  'Eden 

(tc-hinnom . . . 
Wilderness ... 
Fields 


IL 

Vegetables 

F.arsof  wheat. 
Ears  of  barley. 
Other  grain 


Ps.  xcvli.  4. 
Jer.  X.    12; 

xllil.  6. 
Hos.  xiv.  fi. 
Ps.  Ixvlll.  111. 
Jer.  X.  1(1. 
Ps.  Ixxxvii.  7. 
Ps.  xcvlii.  S. 
Ps.  xciii.  4. 
Ps.  cxviil.  1. 
Ps.  cxlvill.  7. 
Ps.  xxix.  :i. 
Cant.  iv.  l(i. 
Ps.  evil.  8. 
Isa.  XXXV.  I. 
Pruv.  ill.  19. 


Ps.  Ixv.  II. 

Ps.  CXXX.  1. 

Ps.  cil.  I. 
Ps.  Ixv.  U. 


Creatures. 


Trees 

Vine 

Fig-tree 

Pomegranate.. 

Palm-tree 

Apple- tree 

III. 

Reptiles 

Reptiles,  niiiis. 

Frogs 

Snake 

Scorpion 

1  Mole 

■Cat 

!  Rat 

Lizard 

Fly 


Spider 

Ant 

UH'USt 

Blrdofthevineyard 


IV. 


Cock. 
Hen.. 
Dove . 


Goose 

Wild  goose . 

Eagle 

stork 

tiler-eagle.. 
Kaveu 


Scriptural 
Quotations. 


Ps.  xcvi.  12, 13. 
Isa.  Ixv.  8. 
Prov.  xxWi.  18. 
Cant.  vi.  3. 
Ps.  xcll.  13. 
Cant.  11.  3. 


Ps.  civ.  31. 
Ps.  exllx.  2. 
Ps.  cxill.  2. 
Ps.  cxiv.  14. 
Ps.  cxlv.  S). 
Ps.  cl.  6. 
(lb.  1.  4. 
Ps.  XXX.  2. 
I's.  Ivlll.  «. 
Isa.  xl.  6,  8;  Ivli. 

19. 
Ps.  cl.  .5. 
Ps.  cxxxvi.  23. 
Isa.  XXV.  I. 
Ps.  cxxi.  1. 


Prov.  vi.  9. 
Ps.  cxxxvi.  25. 
Cant.  11.  14;  Isa. 

xxxvlii.  4. 
Ps.  cv.  2. 
Isa.    xl.   3 

xvli.  7. 
Ps.  lix.  6. 
Isn.  xl.  2. 
Zech.  X.  8. 
Job  xlvlli.  41. 


Jer, 


Creatures. 


Starling 

Parrot 

Swallow 

Bird 

Blrdin  arid  country 
Hunting-bird 

("zappi"). 
Ravenous  bird  ("  ta- 

sit"). 
Toung  poultry 

("pargiyyot"). 

V. 

Clean  small  cattle. 

Clean  large  cattle 

Unclean  small  cat- 
tle. 

Unclean  large  cat- 
tle. 

Ox 

Hare 

H<)rse 

Ass 

Mule 

Camel 


VI. 

Animals 

Elephant 

Lion 

Bear 

Wolf 

Fox 

Deer,  or  steed. 
Dug 


Scriptural 
Quotations. 


Isa.  1x1.  II. 
Ps.  xxxlll.  2. 
Ps.  xxx.  13. 
Ps.  Ixxxiv.  4. 
Ps.  xcvil.  II. 
Isa.  xxvl.  4. 

Ps.  cxxi.  2. 

Ps.  cxxxvlil.  4. 


Ex.  XV.  11. 
Ps.  Ixxxl.  2. 
Ps.  cxxv.  4. 

Ps.  cxxvill.  2. 

Ex.  XV.  1,  2. 
Ps.  lix.  17. 
Ps.  cxxlll.  2. 
I  Chron.  xxIx.  11. 
Ps.  cxxxvlil.  4. 
Jer.  XXV.  30. 


Ps.  cxix.  68. 
Ps.  xcil.  6. 
Isa.  xlii.  13. 
Isa.  xlii.  1. 
Ex.  xxil.  8. 
Jer.  xxli.  VM 
Ps.  xxxlll.  1. 
Ps.  xcv.  H. 


*  Chapters  and  verses  are  quoted  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 


Every  quotation  is  preceded  by  the  formula: 
"The  .  .  .  says."  In  a  few  cases  several  verses  arc 
quoted  continuously.  The  cock's  sliirah  is  divided 
into  seven  calls,  with  a  curious  preface,  as  follows: 
"  When  the  Almighty  visits  the  righteous  in  Gan 
'Eden,  the  trees  there  drop  aromatic  spices  and  .sing 
praises.     Then  the  cock  rises  also  to  praise."    In 


with  the  other  non-Islamic  inhabitants,  enjoyed  re- 
ligious liberty. 

Nevertheless,  as  is  shown  by  the  poems  of  Babai 
(Hebrew  MS  No.  1356,  in  the  Bibliotli(>que  Natio- 
nale,  Paris),  the  Jews  of  Shiraz  have  alwaj's  suffered 
under  the  same  persecutions  as  the  Jewi.sli  inhabit- 
ants  of    other  Persian  towns,  particularly  in  the 
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Shirab,  Perek 
Shittim 


beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  under  the  first 
kings  of  the  Afglian  dynasty.  In  the  nineteenlli 
century  most  of  the  Jews  of  Shira/.  were  gold- 
workers  or  storekeepers;  and  tlieir  number  was  esti- 
mated in  1H07-9  by  Dupre  ("  Voyage  en  Perse,"  ii, 
9,  Paris,  1819)  at  400  families.  In  18^0  Benjamin 
II.  found  at  Sliiraz  500  .Jews  and  nine  synagogues, 
tlic  chief  rabbi  being  >Iulley  Israel.  Twenty  years 
previously  (1830),  according  to  the  same  author, 
there  had  been  in  Slnraz  3,000  Jews,  but,  on  account 
of  terrible  persecutions,  2,500  of  them  embraced 
Islam. 

The  Jews  at  this  time  were  mere  toys  in  the  hands 
of  the  capricious  viziers.  A  few  months  before 
Benjamin's  arrival  the  vizier  had  imprisoned  Mul- 
ley  Elijah,  the  chief  rabbi  of  Shiraz,  leaving  him  the 
alternative  of  paying  a  heavy  tine  or  embracing 
Islam.  The  amount  of  the  hue  being  too  large  for 
him  to  pay,  Elijah  ccmsented  to  become  a  Moslem: 
but  he  asked  for  time  in  which  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  new  religion.  But  at  the  expiration  of  this 
period  he  refused  to  accept  the  new  faith,  where- 
upon he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  and  subjected 
to  severe  floggings.  Fortunately,  in  the  course  of 
the  civil  war  then  in  progress,  the  victorious  rebels 
set  free  all  the  prisoners;  and  Elijah  escaped  to 
Bagdad.  Benjamin  states  also  that  almost  all  of  the 
converted  Jews  were  Moslems  by  profession  only, 
and  that  secretly  they  condenmed  Islam.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  missionary  Henry  A.  Stern,  who 
visite<l  Shiraz  in  Jan.,  1849.  He  says  that  all  the 
silk-merchants  in  the  Wakil  bazaar  were  proselytes, 
but  that,  on  being  pressed  by  him,  they  confessed 
their  belief  in  Moses  and  their  contempt  for  Islam. 
Stern  describes  the  condition  of  the  Shiraz  Jews  as 
miserable  in  the  extreme.  He  says,  with  a  touch  of 
partiality  peculiar  to  missionaries:  "Their  domestic 
lifediffers  little  from  thatof  theirneighbors.  Early 
marriages  are  the  chief  source  of  their  miserable 
condition.  Their  occupations  are  generally  mean 
and  sordid,  such  as  hawking,  telling  fortunes,  wri- 
ting fictitious  amulets,  and  keeping  secret  taverns, 
the  latter  being  their  main  support." 

BIBLIOGRAPUT:  Besides  the  sources  mentioned  in  the  article. 
Benjamin  II..  M'tx'e  Yisrael.  pp.  S2-84.  Lyck,  W-'iS:  Ritter, 
Erdktniiie.  viii.  8.52;  Stern,  Ou hhiii(/.x of  iiy/it  in  the  Eaxt, 
pp.  121  e(  Keq..  London.  I8.S4. 
J.  M.  Sel. 

SHISHAK  (SHESHONK  I.):  The  first  king 
of  the  twenty-second  dynasty  of  Egypt.  His  grand- 
father, Sheshonk,  desci'ndant  of  a  Libyan  soliiier, 
married  a  royal  princess  of  Egypt.  His  father, 
Namaroti.  chief  of  the  Jlashailasha,  held  in  addi- 
tion several  rcligioiis  oftices.  He  himself,  the  il- 
lustrious Shishak  of  I  Kings  (xiv.  2.5-28)  and  II 
Chronicles  (xii.  2.  9-11),  before  he  had  ascended  the 
throne,  was  recognized  as  king  anil  prince  of  princes, 
and  had  conferred  on  him  the  command  of  all  the 
Libyan  troops.  He  was  oHicially  in  rank  next 
to  the  sovereign.  Through  shrewdly  arranged  do- 
mestic alliances  for  his  sons,  and  other  intrigues, 
he  soon  succeeded  to  the  throne,  as  the  founder  of  the 
Bubastite  dyna.st}' (.Maspero,  "Struggle  of  the  Na- 
tions," pp.  7(i9  et  seij.). 

Shishak's  acquaintance  Avith  Jeroboam,  a  fugitive 
from  Solomon,  and  with  Hadad  of  Edom  doubtless 
called  hisattentiontotbe  critical  political  conditions 


in  the  little  Palestinian  buffer  state  and  its  neigh- 
bors. As  soon  as  the  great  Solomon  (some  think  a 
vas.sal  of  Egyjjt)  liad  passed  away,  there  were  signs 
of  rllsintegration.  Hadad  had  alreadj-  returned  ;  and 
Jeroboam,  now  domestically  allied  with  the  royal 
family  of  Egypt,  made  his  way  to  the  disaffected 
subjects  in  the  north.  The  disruption  of  the  king- 
dom had  violently  taken  place,  and  Jeroboam, 
Egypt's  friend,  had  become  sovereign  over  the  se- 
ceding tribes  of  the  north.  Shishak  thereupon  in- 
vaded Palestine  in  the  fifth  year  of  Hehoboam, 
King  of  Judah.  .Jeru.Sidem  seems  to  Iiave  been, 
according  to  the  Books  of  Kings,  his  objective. 
He  .sacked  the  king's  palace  and  the  royal  build- 
ings, and  the  Temple.  His  withdrawal  seems  to 
have  been  permanent.  From  his  own  records,  in- 
scribed on  the  walls  of  Luxor,  by  the  side  of  those 
of  Hame.ses  II.,  it  appears  that  in  this  campaign 
lie  took  1.56  places.  Megiddo  is  the  northernmost 
point  reported,  and  such  places  as  Rabbath,  Taa- 
nach,  Mahanaim,  Gibeon,  Beth-horon,  Aijalon,  Mig- 
dol,  and  Shocho  are  mentioned.  This  list  of  names 
shows  that  Shishak  must  have  plundered  cities  sit- 
uated in  both  the  Southern  and  Norlhern  Kingdoms, 
and  that  probably  he  made  this  campaign  for  plun- 
der, as  well  as  for  the  prevention  of  the  unification 
of  all  Palestinian  peoples  under  one  central  power, 
although  it  has  been  claimed  that  he  was  promptctl 
thereto  either  at  the  suggestion  or  invitation  of 
Jeroboam  to  conquer  his  own  foe  in  the  south,  or 
simply  by  the  desire  to  subdue  unconquered  Canaan- 
itish  cities.  There  is  no  further  hint  as  to  his  re- 
lation to  the  Hebrews. 

E.  G.  II.  I.    JI.    P. 

SHISKES,  SAUL  B.  JTTDAH  L6b  :    Polish 

rabbinical  scholar;  died  in  Wilna.  at  an  advanced 
age,  JIarch  28,  1797.  lie  is  chiefly  known  as  the 
author  of  "Shcbil  ha-Yashar,"  on  Alfasi.  only  the 
first  part  of  which  has  been  published  (Wilna.  1839). 
Shiskes  acknowledges  in  the  preface  that  he  was  as- 
sisted in  his  work  by  Solomon,  the  younger  brother 
of  Hayyini  of  Volozhin.  who  annotated  it  and  con- 
tributed to  some  extent  to  it.  Saul  had  a  son  named 
Zeb\,  who  died  in  1771,  aged  twenty-two. 

Biblioorapbt:  Fuenn,  ^iryah  Ne'ema)iah,  pp.  166-167.  Wil- 
na. 1860. 

K.  c.  P.  Wr. 

SHITTAH-TREE.     See  Ac.\cia. 

SHITTIM  :  Valley  north  of  the  Dead  Sea  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  in  Avhich  the  children  of 
Israel,  before  their  entry  into  the  Promised  Land, 
cohabited  with  the  daughters  of  Moab  and  Midiau. 
The  Arabic  name  of  the  valley  is  Wady  Sitti  Ma- 
ryam.  or  Wady  al-Nar.  According  to  the  Biblical 
reporls.  it  was  in  this  valley  that  llie  Israelites  were 
detained  by  a  plague  which  niged  until  the  guilty 
Isiaelites  had  been  hanged,  and  until  Zimri.  tlie  son 
of  Salu.  who  had  committed  immoralities  with  u 
Midianitish  woman,  had  been  slain  by  Phinehas.  the 
gnindson  of  Aaron  (Num.  xxv,).  It  was  from  this 
valley,  furthermore,  that  Joshua,  somewhat  later, 
sent  out  the  two  spies  to  Jericho  (Josh.  ii.  1)  and 
the  Israelites  went  forward  to  the  Jordan  (Josh  iii. 
1).  The  prophet  Micah  (vi.  5)  depicts  the  ingrati- 
tude of  Israel  toward  Yhwh  by  recalling  what  hap- 


Shittim-Wood 
Shneor  Zalman 
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peiu'd  at  Sliittirn,  and  Joel  (iii.  18)  proplicsips  that 
tlic  fdiintain  wliicli  cimit^  forlli  from  the  TemiiU' 
shall  water  the  valley  of  Shiltiin.  Driver,  in  "  Hible 
for  Soliools  and  ('olleues."  explains  llie  plaec  men 
lione<l  in  H  Sam.  xv.  SS  as  being  idem ieal  with  tlie 
Kidron.  in  i)n)of  of  tliis  assertion  (pioling  Ezek. 
xlvii.  1-13  and  Zecli.  xiv.  y,  in  wliicli  merely  the 
"  nal.ial  "  is  mentioned. 

Aecording  to  Yalljiit  Sliimdni  and  Num.  15. 
XXV.  1,  the  Shiltim  Hiver  is  identical  with  the  river 
wliose  waters  deprave  those  wh<<  drink  thorn  and 
from  which  the  Sodomites  had  drunk.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  transgression  of  Israel  it  is  called  "Sit- 
tim  "  (that  which  leads  to  crime)  instead  of  "Shit- 
t.im  "  (the  acacia). 

K.  o.  ir.  S.  O. 

SHITTIM-WOOD.     See  Acacia. 

SHI'UR  KOMAH:  Esoteric  work  on  the  di- 
mensions cil  ilie  hody  of  God  and  of  His  several 
memliers.  It  exists  apparently  only  in  fragments, 
the  largest,  which  often  lias  been  taken  to  be  the 
entire  work,  being  included  in  the"Sefer  Haziel." 
These  measurements  are  ascribed  to  R.  Ishniael.  the 
Hermes  Trismegistus  of  this  and  similar  mysticism, 
wlio  ri'ccived  them  secretly  from  Mk'I  atuon.  the  an- 
gel of  the  Presence.  Tlii'  following  translation  of  se- 
lected passages  inay  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
work : 

"  What  are  the  measurements  of  God.  who  is  hid- 
den from  all  creatures?  The  soles  of  His  feet  fill  the 
entire  world,  according  to  Isa.  Ixvi.  1,  and  their 
height  is  a  myriad  limes  1,000  para.sangs;   the  right 

foot  is  called  '  jiar.siinya  alar  ratatat,' 
Contents,     and  the  left 'agtamon.'      The  distance 

between  the  sole  and  the  ankle  is  1,000 
myriads  and  oOO  parasangs."  The  size  of  the  other 
members,  the  knees,  thighs,  hips,  and  neck,  are 
ei|ually  gigantic,  and  mystical  names  are  given  to 
them  also.  Seventy  names  arc  enumerated  as  writ- 
ten on  His  heart.  The  description  of  the  trunk  is 
followed  by  that  of  the  head,  beard,  face,  nose,  and 
tongue,  which  reaches  from  one  end  of  the  universe 
to  the  other.  Divine  names  are  inscribed  also  on 
I  lis  forehead,  chiefly  in  groups  of  between  two  and 
five  h'lters  cond)in<'d  from  the  Tkti{aou.\mmatox. 
The  eye  is  described  in  detail;  then  the  shoulders, 
arms,  lingers,  and  toes.  A  second  set  of  measure- 
meuts  of  the  nose,  lingers,  and  other  parts,  however, 
gives  the  impression  that  the  work  is  not  altogether 
perfect  in  its  arrangement  ("Sefer  Haziel,"  ed, 
Amsterdam,  i)p.  ;!7b-88a).  I{.  Ishmacl  said:  "  Wlien 
I  came  and  told  these  things  to  li.  Akiha,  he 
said  to  me:  '  Whoso  knoweth  the  measurements 
of  this  our  Creator  and  the  Iiymn  of  luaise  to  God, 
who  is  hidden  from  all  creatun-s,  may  be  assured 
that  he  will  share  in  the  world  to  come,  that  the 
bliss  of  the  future  life  will  make  him  rejoice  even 
on  earth,  and  that  his  days  will  be  prolonged,  .  .  . 
yet  only  if  he  repealelh  them  <laily,  like  a  mish- 
nah  '  "  («i. ;  sec  also  liloch,  "Gesch.  der  Entwickc- 
lung  der  Kabbala  und  der  Ji'idischen  Ueligionsphi 
losophie,"  Treves,  1H94).  The  following  passage, 
which  conveys  the  same  thought  in  simpler  form, 
is  found  in  "  Raz.iel  "  (p.  37a).  in  "  Hekalot  Rabbati  " 
(ed.  .lerusalen-.,  xi.  IV  anil  in  .lellimk  ("  IV  H."  iii  !M  ; 


the  rclati(m  between  the  two  recensions  is  dis- 
cus.sed  by  Gaster  in  "  ilonatsschrifl."  xxxvii.  216); 
■' Above  the  seatof  the  throne  there  are  118  myriads, 
and  below  it  there  are  likewise  118  myriads;  His 
[God's]  height  is  237  myriad  times  1,000  parasangs; 
the  distance  between  His  right  arm  and  His  left  is 
77  myriads,  and  between  His  right  eyeball  and 
His  left  30  myriads;  the  skull  upon  His  head  is  3 
myriads,  and  His  crowns  60  myriads." 

In  a  discussion  of  the  age  and  the  sources  of  this 
work  a  sharp  distinc(i(m  must  be  drawn  between  its 
present  form  and  its  previous  contents.  It  was  known 
under  the  name  of  "Shiur  Komah  "  even  before  the 

lime  of  Saadia,  since  Solomon  b.  Ycru- 
Age  and  ham  (b.  88H),  Hishop  Agobard  of  Lyons 
Sources.      (r.  820),  and  an  Anglo  Saxon  woik  of 

the  eighth  century  ("  Monatsschrift," 
viii.  and  xxxvii.;  Zunz,  "  Literal  urgcsch."  p.  606) 
mention  it.  It  was  known  also  in  later  times,  for 
Sherira  Gaon  and  Maimonides  studied  it,  apparently 
to  their  mystification,  the  latter  declaring  it  to  be 
a  forgery.  The  book,  therefore,  was  redacted  in  its 
present  form  by  the  eighth  century  at  the  latc^st.  It 
belongs  to  the  mysticism  of  the  Me^iiKAiiAii,  and 
thus  falls  in  the  same  category  as  the  Hekalot,  the 
iMelatron-Enoch,  and  the  Alphabet  of  K.  Akiba. 
Which  of  these  works  was  tlie  original  is  a  problem 
that  defies  solution. 

On  historical  grounds.  Zunz,  Griltz,  Jellinek,  and 
Bloch  assign  the  '"Shiur  Komah"  to  the  geonic 
l>eriod,  and  in  harmony  with  this  Griilz  sought  to 
trace  it  to  Jlohammedauism,  finding  its  .source 
among  the  JIushabhihites.  It  may  be  assmned,  how- 
ever, that  the  ancient  mysticism  of  the  Throne- 
Chariot,  which  flourished  as  early  as  the  first  cen- 
tury, dill  not  disappear,  but  was  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  finally,  like  other 
esotericisms,  received  literary  recognition.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  "Shiur  Komah  "  shows  traces  of 
ancient  Gnosticism,  and  Gaster  is  probably  correct 
in  a.'isigning  it  to  a  time  preceding  the  Geonim,  this 
view  being  shared  by  Kohler  and  Ginzberg  (.Iew. 
ENt  vr.  i.  624,  (i.r.  .Xntiihopomokimiism,  and  iii.  462, 
«.r.  Caisai.a).  Gaster  declares  of  the  "Shiur  Ko- 
mah," a  jireviously  unknown  passage  of  which  he 
published  ("  Monatsschrift,"  .xxxvii.  224  et  scr/.).  that 
it  "'derives  its  origin  from  the  theory  of  the  world 
expressed  both  in  the  system  of  Valentinus  and 
Marcus  and  in  the  mystical  apocalypses  and  pseud- 
epigraplia  of  the  last  century  before  and  the  first 
century  after  the  common  era."  As  magic  and  mys- 
ticism are  not  easily  destroyed,  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  the  tannaitic  esotericisin  perished,  and  it 
would  therefore  seem  that  it  merel}"  sulTered  some 
transformation;  it  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  in 
essence  the  "Shi'ur  Komah,"  like  kindred  works, 
originated  in  antiquity.     See  Gnosticism. 

niBi.TOi;K.vrnv  :  Zunz.  '.'.  1'.  2d  ed.,  pp.  ITiidiote  Ki.41S  (note 
A):  idem.  Litiinluruixih.  p.  tali:  (iriitz.  in  Mniwliav'hrift. 
viil.  117  rs.  KB-llS,  14fl-l.>H:  I,.  I.iWv.  (Irsnmmrllf  Sihriftrii. 
ii.  4!l;  Jellinek.  li.  H.  vi.,  p.  xxxil.;  (iaster.  M'nKil'srlirifl. 
xxxvii.  ir9-lS.i,  21J-2.1II:  F.tseninen(?Hr.  Kiitilixl.lrx  Jiiilen- 
Ihum^  i..  tte(rlnnlnff  (quotation  of  two  passages  of  HteShi*»r 
Kiiiiuth,  '.vtth  !i  transliiilcmt. 
w.  II.  L.    B. 

SHKLOV  :  Town  in  the  government  of  Moglii- 
lef,  Ru.ssia;  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dnieper.     .Tews   settled   there   at  an   early  jieriod, 
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|in)l)ably  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  sixteenth  centmy. 
Its  lociition  on  Ihe  boundary-Miie  between  Kussia 
anil  Poland  often  siibjeeteil  Shklov  to  the  devasta 
tions  of  war.  and  the  Jens,  wlio  const  it  iitcd  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  population,  were  generally  the 
greatest  sufferers.  In  105.5  the  town  was  destroyed 
by  theCossaeks:  in  170.S  it  wassaeked  by  the  Swedes 
under  General  i-invenhaupt ;  and  in  1812  it  was  in- 
vaded and  pillaged  by  Xapoleon's  army. 

The  Jews  of  Shklov  at  the  present  time  (1905) 
number  about  12,000.  or  nearly  88  per  cent  of  the 
total  |)opulation.  The  city  has  two  synagogues, 
twenty-seven  Jewi.sh  prayer-houses,  a  government 
school  for  Jewish  children,  a  Jewish  hospital,  and  a 
number  of  other  educational  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. The  Jews  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
wheat  and  other  merchandise. 

liiBi.KKiRAPHT :    EutzihIiipf.fUche-ttki  Slovaj-;   GciH/raficrttkit- 
Stilt isticite.tki  Stnvttr  /t**s<i»fci*i  Imperii,  vol.  v. 
s.  J.  Go. 

SHKLOVSKI,  ISAAC  VLADIMIROVICH  : 

]{ussi;ii]  jounialisi.  lioni  al  V(  lisavetgruil  in  l^Ho. 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
town,  and  at  the  age  of  si.xteen  began  to  contribute 
poems  and  prose  articles  to  South-Hussian  period- 
icals. In  1886  111'  was  charged  w  ith  being  a  revolu- 
tionist, and  was  banished  to  Sredne  Kolymsk  in  Ihe 
province  of  Yakutsk,  where  he  remaineil  until  18"J2. 
There  be  studiecl  the  life  of  the  Yakuts  and  llic  lan- 
giuiges  of  sorni^  of  the  native  tribes.  His  ethno- 
graphic and  beiletristic  sketches  were  published  in 
the  ■■  Odesskiya  Novosli  "  and  in  "  Husskiya  Vyedo- 
mosti,"a  JIoscow  liberal  daily.  Shklovski  isthe  au- 
thor of  '"Xakrainem  Syi'vero-Vostokye  "  (SI.  Peters- 
burg. 1895).  a  work  in  Russian  on  northeastern 
Siberia,  a  French  translation  of  which  appeared  in 
the  following  year.  Since  1896  he  has  been  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  "Russkiva  Vvcdomosti." 
s.  ■         "      M.   R. 

SHKUD :  Russian  town  in  the  government  of 
Kovno,  situated  at  the  contiuence  of  the  rivers  Bor- 
tavaaud  Liw  ba.  Tliiearllest  written  information  re- 
garding the  Jewsin  Sbkud  isfoiuid  in  their"  piukes." 
which  begins  with  tlie  year  1725.  Xo  mention  is 
made  iu  it  of  Ihe  various  persecutions  which  the 
Jewsof  thai  place  had  endured,  but  some  references 
are  made  to  the  martyrs  of  the  community.  Thus, 
under  the  above  date,  among  the  elders  is  mentioned 
a  certain  Solomon,  son  of  the  "  martyr  "  Joshua ;  and 
under  1753.  another  Solomon,  son  of  the  "martyr" 
Shebah.  From  time  to  time  the  town  was  vis- 
ited by  the  rei)resentatives  of  the  central  kahal, 
who  looked  into  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  even 
granted  assistance  if  necess;iry.  In  one  instance  the 
chief  of  the  Sbkud  kahal.  Rabbi  .Mikel.  was  arrested 
because  the  community  could  not  pay  the  1.000 
guilders  it  owed:  the  representatives  of  the  cen- 
tral kahal.  however,  imnu'diately  ransomed  him. 
The  Jews  of  Slikud  have  always  taken  a  keen  in- 
(erest  in  external  Jewish  affairs  In  1739  an  appesil 
was  uiaile  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  residing  in  Pales- 
tine, to  which  the  community  of  Shkud  generously 
responded. 

Among  the  manj'  prominent  rabbis  of  Shkud  was 
Joseph   Ivatzenellenbogen,   who  came  from   Brest- 
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I.itovsk.     Shkud  has  a  population  of  over  3.000.  the 
majority  of  whom  are  Jews. 

niRLiOGRAPHV  :  Eiilziktnpediclicxki SUirar:  Ila-Ai<if.Yi.\S. 
s.  J.    Go. 

SHNEOR   ZALMAN   BEN   BARUCH 

(known  also  av  Zalman  Ladier) :  J.ijelcr  of  the 
rational  Hasidim  (ailed  "  HalJal)  "  (acrostic  formed 
from  "Hokniab."  "  Binah."  "  Deah  "  =  "  Wisdom." 
"Understanding."  "  Knowledge "j;  born  at  Liozna, 
government  of  Moghilef,  in  1747;  died  at  Pyen,  near 
Kursk,  and  interred  at 
Gadiyoch,  government 
of  Poltava,  Dec.  28. 
1812.  Little  is  known 
of  that  iiart  of  Shneor 
Zalnian's  life  which 
preceiled  his  conver- 
sion to  Hasidism.  Dis- 
tinguishing himself  as 
a  Talmudist  while  still 
a  youth,  he.  although 
his  parents  were  very 
poor,  weddeil  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy 
resident  of  Vitebsk, 
the  marriage  enabling 
him  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  study.  Be- 
sides    Talmudic     and 

rabbinical  lore,  he  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  astronomy,  pinlosophy.  and  Cabala. 
Being  of  a  dreamy  and  specidative 
nature,  he  became  an  adept  in  Lu- 
ria's  sj-stem  of  Cabala,  and  as  such 
conceived  a  fervent  admiration  for 
Baerof  Meseritz.  at  that  lime  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  system.  For  twelve  years  he 
lived  in  Baer's  house,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
])r(Tpagation  of  H.\sidis.\i. 

In  1772  Ihe  struggle  between  rabbinical  Ortho- 
doxy and  the  adherents  of  the  new  sect  began,  in 
which  coutlicl  Shneor  Zalman  became  prominent. 
Together  with  Mendel  of  Vitebsk  be  was  sent  by 
Baer  to  Wilna  to  allay  the  anger  of  Elijah  Gaon, 
who  had  launched  a  ban  against  the  Hasidim.  L'n- 
fortunately  Shneor  Zalman  and  his  colleague  failed 
loobtain  a  heating  from  the  gaon;  and  the  struggle 
between  llie  conlending  parlies,  from  which  Ihe  fu- 
ture leader  of  Ihe"  HaBaD  "  was  lo  suffer  so  cruelly, 
became  more  bitter.  On  the  death  of  Baer  the  Hasi- 
dim of  While  Russia  and  Liliniania  looked  upon 
Shneor  Zalman  as  their  leader;  but  from  motives  of 
modesty  be  ki  pi  in  Ihe  background  until  the  depar- 
ture of  Mendel  of  Vitebsk  to.lerusalem.  He  then  re- 
turned to  bis  native  place.  Liozna.  and  assumed  the 
leadership.  More  learned  than  Baer.  be  endeavored 
to  place  Hasidism  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  advo- 
cated both  in  his  works  and  in  his  sermons  an  intel- 
ligent and  not  a  blind  faith,  requiring  from  bis  fol- 
lowei"s  a  certain  menial  preparation.  In  his  system 
the  "zaddik  "  appeared  asa  mere  teacher  and  not  as 
a  miracle-worker.  Being  himself  an  eminent  Tal- 
mudist. Shneor  Zalman  did  not  deprecate  the  sindy 
of  the  Talmud  as  was  then  the  tendency  of  the  lead- 
ers of  Hasidism  in  ihe  south,  and  his  followers,  who 
assumed  the  name  "HaBaD."  alwavs  stood   on  a 
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liif,'lKr  iiUuie  of  intellectual  developiiu-iit  tlmn  did 
tlie  fiilldwers  of  tlic  latter.  However,  fearing  lest 
in  the  course  of  time  liis  followers  iniirlil  assimilate 
with  the  rabbinical  Urlhodox,  lie  devised  new  means 
of  withdrawing  them  from  the  authority  of  the  rab- 
bis. For  example,  he  composed  a  new  Sliullmu 
'Aruk,  introduced  anew  ritual,  recommended  special 
])rayer-houses.  and  made  oilier  innovations.  This 
exasperated  the  Orlliodox,  and  Shneor  Zalman  was 
included  among  the  twenty-two  representatives  of 
Hasidism  who  were  denounced  to  the  government 
as  being  dangerous  agitalorsand  teachers  of  heresy. 
In  couse(iuence  of  this  denuuciation 
Denounced  Shneor  Zalman  was  arrested  at  Liozua 
to  the  Gov-  about  the  end  of  1797  and  conveyed 

eminent,      iuchains  to  St.  Petersburg.     For  three 

months  he  remained  imprisoned  in  a 

forties.?  and  was  then  subjected  to  an  examination 

by  a  secret  commission.    Ultimately  he  was  released 

by  order  of  Paul  I. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  his  imprisonment 
won  for  him  tlie  halo  of  a  martyr;  and  on  liis 
release  his  position  was  considerably  strengthened. 
Two  years  later  lie  was  again  transported  to  St. 
Petersburg,  upon  the  further  denunciation  of  his 
antagonists,  particularly  of  Abigdor,  formerly  rabbi 
of  Pinsk.  Immediately  after  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Alexander  I.,  however.  Shneor  Zalman 
was  released,  and  was  given  full  liberty  to  proclaim 
bis  religious  teachings,  which  the  government  con- 
sidered to  be  utterly  harmless.  In  1813,  in  conse- 
(|uence  of  the  French  invasion,  lie  fled  from  the 
government  of  Moghilef,  intending  to  go  to  that  of 
Poltava,  but  died  on  the  way  in  a  small  village  near 
Kursk.  His  descendants,  who  assumed  the  family 
name  of  Shneorssolin,  are  still  the  spiritual  leaders 
of  the  Hasidim  of  White  Russia  known  as  those  of 
Lyubavich. 

Shneor  Zalman  was  a  prolitic  writer;  but  only  a 
few  of  his  works  have  been  published.  These  are: 
"Tanya,"  or  "Likkute  Amarim,"  in 
His  Works,  two  parts,  the  tirsl  containing  a  scien- 
tific ex  position  of  Hasidism,  the  second, 
also  entitled  "Sha'ar  lia-Yihud  welia  -  Emnnah," 
giving  a  mystical  ex|ilaiiation  of  the  "Sliema'  "  (Sla- 
vuta,  1796;  Zolkiev,  1799;  witli  a  pastoral  letter  en- 
titled "  Iggeret  ha-Kodesh,"  Zolkiev,  18(1.5);  "Shul- 
han  'Aruk  "  (.1  vols.,  Sliklov),  a  religions  code  based 
on  the  "Turini"  and  olhi-r  poskim;  "Seder  Tefil- 
lot"  (3  vols.,  Kopust,  1816;  Sliklov,  n.d.),  a  prayer- 
book  with  a  cabalistic  commentary;  "Torah  Or" 
(Kopust,  1837),  homilies  on  Genesis  and  Exodus; 
"Likkute  Torah"  (.litomir,  1848),  homilies  on  the 
three  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch  and  on  Lamenta- 
tions, Esther,  and  Canticles,  with  sermons  fur  New- 
Year,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  eighth  day  of 
the  Feast  of  Tal)ernacles ;  "Hilkot  Talmud  Torah  " 
(Leniberg,  n.d),  on  the  study  of  the  Law. 

BiBMOfiR.vPliY:  Jfllinek,  K'liitnv  hn-liamhnm.  p.  Iff;  Gralz. 
Otsrh.  xi.  114;  Ha-Slmh(ti\  vi.  97  e(  .wi/.;  Diilniiiw,  In  Vns- 
hh'iil.  ias.S,  No.  3,  ))[).  X  'el  .•«■</.;  Havviin  Meir.  Ilcl  Rnhlii. 
BtTdyrhev,  IflOS;  Rodklnsotm,  Tn(V(i/it  •.linmuik  HaBaD, 
1»7B;  ?uvnn,  Kenesft  Yixrad,\i.'Xi\. 
K.  C.  I.    lili. 

SHOBACH  (-|31t;':  written  Shophach  ["ISIt:']  in 
I  Chron.  xix.  lU-18)  :  Captain  of  the  army  of  Had- 
arezer,  King  of  Aram,  who  was  defeated  and  slain 


by  David  at  Helam  (II  Sam.  x.  10-18).  Accord- 
ing to  Sotah  viii.,  Sliobach  was  as  famous  for  his 
strength  as  tioliath,  and  the  Ammonites,  as  allies  of 
Aram,  expected  through  him  to  be  led  to  victory; 
but  his  defeat  brought  defeat  also  on  them.  The 
Talmudic  Haggadah  likewise  dwells  on  the  fame  of 
Shobacli.  The  two  forms  of  his  name  are  explained 
by  Hall  and  .Samuel :  one  says  that  his  real  name  was 
Shophach,  an<l  that  hi^  was  called  Shobacli  because 
he  had  the  fi;;ure  of  a  dove-cot  ("shobak");  the 
other,  that  his  real  name  was  Sliobach,  and  that  he 
was  called  Shophach  (="  the  melter  ")  because  ho 
looked  so  tierce  and  terrible  that  tho.sc  who  saw 
him  "melted  "  away  from  mere  fright. 

Shobacli  is  made  the  special  subject  of  popular 
legend  in  the  Samaritan  Book  of  .losliua  (cli.  xxvi.- 
xxxvii.).  He  ap|)ears  there  as  the  son  of  Hainan, 
King  of  the  Persians,  whom  .loshua,  the  sou  of  Nun, 
had  slain  together  with  various  other  kings.  Being 
very  powerful  and  wealthy,  Sliobach  concluded 
frieiidslilps  with  many  kings  of  the  surrounding 
countries,  inciting  them  to  join  him  in  a  war  against 
-Joshua  to  avenge  his  father's  death.  He  made  alli- 
ances with  the  Canaaniles,  th(^  Armenians  (Ara- 
means  '/).  the  kings  of  Sidon  and  Kaimun  ( Yokncam) 
near  Mount  Carmcl,  and  with  the  son  of  .lajiheth 
the  Giant,  who  pos.sessiil  miraculous  weapons  in- 
herited from  his  grandfather  Noah.  Before  they  went 
to  war  these  allied  monarchs  sent  a  letter  to  .Joshua 
informing  him  that  they  numbered  thirty-six  kings, 
each  with  60,000  horsemen  and  countless  foot  sol- 
diers, ready  to  make  war  on  him,  and  that  Ben 
.Japheth,  the  giant  who  was  able  to  kill  1,000  men 
with  one  stroke  of  his  thunderbolt  of  sleel,  was  with 
them.  The  messenger,  who  returned 
In  the  with  an  answer  from  .Joshua  in  which 
Samaritan  the  latter  recounted  all  the  victories  he 
Book  had  achieved,  related  all  the  inirac- 
of  Joshua,  ulous  things  he  had  .seen  at  .Joshua's 
royal  residence,  and  inaile  the  king  and 
people  tremble  with  fear.  The  mother  of  Sliobach, 
who  was  a  great  magician,  then  resorted  to  witch- 
craft and,  with  the  aid  of  her  host  of  sorcerers,  built 
seven  walls  of  iron  around  .Joshua  and  his  army  as 
soon  as  they  hud  encamped  for  battle. 

In  his  perplexity  .Josliua,  by  means  of  a  dove,  sent 
a  letter  to  his  cousin  Nabili  (n3J  =  "  the  shouter"; 
comp.  Num.  xxxii.  43,  "Nobah"),  king  of  the  two 
and  one-half  tribes  on  the  east  of  the  .Jordan,  ask- 
ing him  to  come  to  his  assistance.  Nabil.i  forthwith 
gave  utterance  to  a  shout  that  was  heard  through- 
out the  lands  and  to  the  end  of  the  heavens;  aiurim- 
mediately  there  ajipeared  an  innumerable  host  of 
horsemen  and  other  soldiers,  with  whom  he  went  to 
the  assistance  of  .Joshua.  Shobach's  mother  saw  a 
star  which  forebode  no  good  for  her  .son  and  warned 
him;  but  in  his  rage  he  killed  her,  and  then,  putting 
on  his  armor  and  taking  his  bow  and  anows,  went 
forth  to  engage  Nubih  in  single  combat.  "What 
is  the  matter  with  thee,  Nabil.i.  that  thou  barkest?" 
he  asked  derisively.  Whereupon  Nabil.i  replied  :  "I 
am  the  son  of  Gilead,  the  son  of  .Makir,  \\u:  son  of 
Manasseh,  the  son  of  .Joseph,  the  descendant  of 
Abraham,  who  slew  the  kings  of  Babylonia;  and  so 
shall  I  kill  thee."  Shobacli  then  said:  "I  am  the 
son  of  Haman,  the  son  of  I'ut,  the  sou  of  Ham,  the 
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son  of  Noah.  Stand  bcforo  me  and  I  shall  shoot 
lirst."  To  tliis  Naliil.i  replied:  "Do  so."  There- 
upon Shobarh  shot  three  arrows  in  succession;  but, 
although  lie  had  never  missed  his  mark  before,  he 
failed  to  hit  Nabih.  When  Sholiach  turned  to  tiee, 
Nabil.i  shot  an  arrow,  which,  tirst  rising  heaven- 
ward, fell  u])on  the  head  of  Shobach,  then  pierced 
his  belly  and  (hat  of  hi.s  horse,  and  finally  plunged 
into  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  twelve  cubils.  Imme- 
diately thereafter  a  foimtain  gushed  forth,  which  is 
called  "The  Fountain  of  the  Arrow"  to  this  day. 
AVlien  the  Israelites  saw  this  miracle,  they  shouted, 
"  There  is  no  power  besides  God  "  ;  and  the  walls  en- 
circling Joshua  and  his  army  fell  at  the  sound  of 
trumpets  blown  by  the  priests  (comp.  the  extract 
from  the  Samaritan  Chronicle  |irinted  by  Samuel 
Shullam  in  his  edition  of  the  "  Sefer  Yuhasin  "  by 
Abraham  Zacuto,  who  refers  to  a  Jewish  midrash, 
"Liber  Yuhasin  "  [ed.  Filipowski,  18o7.  ii.  60-61 J ; 
also  Kirchheim,  "Karme  Shomeron,"  1851,  p.  55). 
E.  ti.  II.  K. 

SHOE  :  For  the  greater  part,  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  the  shoe  consisted  merely  of  a  sole  of 
leather  or,  le.ss  often,  of  wood,  sujjported  around  the 
ankles  by  leather  bands  (see  Sandals);  but  it  is 
probable  that  Jewesses,  even  at  an  early  date,  wore 
more  elaborate  footgear,  covering  the  entire  foot 
(see  Judith  xvi.  11 ;  Cant.  vii.  1 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  10).  It 
was  part  of  the  duty  of  a  bridegroom  to  supply  three 
pairs  of  these  during  the  year  (Ket.  64a  et  al.), 
one  for  each  of  the  three  chief  festivals.  There  is 
evidence  that  shoes  were  of  somewhat  recent  intro- 
duction ;  hence  in  solemn  moments  they  were  dis- 
carded, as  in  the  theophany  of  Ex.  iii.  5,  while 
priests  in  general  performed  their  offices  without 
shoes.  Similarly,  in  mourning,  the  bereaved  re- 
moved their  .shoes  (II  Sam.  xv.  30;  Ezek.  xxiv.  17, 
23;  Isa.  xx.  2);  this  custom  has  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  Passover  meal 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  have  their  shoes 
on  in  readiness  for  starting  (Ex.  xii.  11).  For  the 
ceremon}'  of  halizah  a  peculiar  form  of  shoe  is  still 
used  (sec  Hai.izaii,  illustrations).  Some  of  the  Tal- 
mudic  rabbis  were  shoemakers,  or  rather  sandal- 
makers,  among  them  Jolianan  ha-Sandalar.  A  shoe- 
maker was  jiermitted  to  take  a  shoe  off  the  last 
during  Hoi  ha-Mo'ed  (the  middle  days  of  the  festi- 
vals), but  not  to  put  it  back  again  (Yeb.  2a).  As 
articles  of  necessity,  shoes  were  regarded  as  moie 
important  than  the  beams  of  a  house,  but  not  than 
food  (Sliab.  120a).  In  modern  times  it  is  customary 
to  remove,  or  go  without,  leather  shoes  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  and  to  wear  slippers  instead ;  the 
custom  is  mentioned  in  Yoma  (viii.  1). 

Bnii.ior.KAi'HV:  Bynipus,  D(  Calceis  ]Icl>ra:iiritm.  in  Ugolini. 

Thrsanrwt,  \o\.  x.\ix.,  cols.  .57:t-ii70:   Winer,  B.  R.;   Briill, 

Trachtcn  der  Jiidcn ,  passim:  A.  Kolin,  in   GeiRer's  U'lss. 

Zeit.  JUa.  Theol.  iv.  165-176. 

J. 

SHOFAR  (ism>)-— Biblical  Data:  The  ancient 
ritual  horn  of  Israel,  reiircsenling,  next  to  the  'UoAli 
or  I'eeds,  the  oldest  surviving  form  of  wind-instru- 
ment. Asa  rule  "shofar"  is  incorieclly  translated 
"trumpet"  or  "cornet";  its  etymology  shows  it 
to  signify  either  "tuba"  (comp.  Jastrow,  "Diet.") 
or,  more  accurately,  "clarion"  (comp.  Gesenius, 
"Diet."  ed.  Oxford).     It  is   mentioned   frequently 


in  the  Bible,  from  Exodus  to  Zechariah,  and  through- 
out the  Talmud  and  later  Hebrew  literature.  It 
was  the  voice  of  a  shofar,  "exceeding  loud,"  issu- 
ing from  the  thick  cloud  on  Sinai  that  made  all  in 
the  camp  tremble  (Ex.  xix,  16,  xx.  18);  and  for  this 
reason,  while  other  musical  instruments  were  in  each 
age  constructed  accoiding  to  the  most  advanced  con- 
tempoiary  practise  (comp.  'Ar.  10b),  the  trumpet 
family  itself  being  represented  by  the  long,  straight 
silver  "hazozerah,"  the  shofar  has  never  varied  in 
structure  from  its  prehistoric  .simplicity  and  crudity. 
In  the  Pentateuch  the  use  of  the  shofar  is  pre- 
scribed for  the  announcement  of  the  New  Moon  and 
solemn  feasts  (Num.  x.  10;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  4),  as  also  for 
proclaiming  the  year  of  release  (Lev.  xxv.  9).  The 
lirst  day  of  the  seventh  month  (Tishri)  is  especially 
termed  "a  memorial  of  blowing"  (Lev.  xxiii.  34), 
or  "a  day  of  blowing  "  (Num.  xxix.  1),  the  shofar; 
and  the  modern  use  of  the  instrument  survives  espe- 
cially in  this  connection.  In  earlier  days  it  was  em- 
ployed also  in  other  religious  ceremonials,  as  pro- 
cessions (II  Sam.  V.  15;  I  Chron.  xv.  28),  or  in  the 

orchestra  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
Use  and  song  of  praise  (Ps.  xcviii.  6;  comp.  ib. 
Pattern,      xlvii.  5).     More  frcciuently  it  was  used 

as  the  .signal-horn  of  war,  like  the  sil- 
ver trumpets  mentioned  in  Niun.  x.  9  (see  Josh.  vi. 
4;  Judges  iii.  27;  vii.  16,  20;  I  Sam.  xiii.  3). 
A.  F.  L.  C. 

In  Post-Biblical   Times  :    The   Mosaic   law 

providing  for  the  tirst  day  of  the  seventh  month  (1st 
of  Tishri  =  Kosh  ha-Shanah)  a  "  zikron  teru'ah  "  (me- 
morial of  blowing:  Lev.  xxiii.  24)  and  a  "yom 
teru'ah"  (day  of  blowing;  Num.  xxix.  1)  is  tra- 
ditionally interpreted  by  the  Rabbis  as  referring  to 
the  ceremony  of  sounding  the  shofar.  The  shofar 
in  the  Temple  was  generally  associated  with  the 
trumpet;  and  both  instruments  wen;  used  together 
on  various  occasions.  On  New-Year's  Day  the  prin- 
cipal ceremony  was  conducted  with  the  shofar,  which 
instrument  was  placed  in  the  center  with  a  trumpet 

on  cither  side;  it  was  the  horn  of  a 
In  the  wild  goat  and  straight  in  shape,  be- 
Temple.      ing    ornamented    with    gold    at    the 

mouthpiece.  On  fast-days  the  princi- 
pal ceremony  was  conducted  with  the  trumpets  in 
the  center  and  with  a  shofar  on  either  side.  On 
those  occasions  the  shofarot  were  rams'  horns  curved 
in  shape  and  ornamented  with  silver  at  the  mouth- 
pieces. On  Yom  Kippur  of  the  jubilee  year  the 
ceremony  was  performed  with  the  shofar  as  on  New- 
Year's  Da}'.  R.  Judali,  however,  declares  that  the 
shofar  of  Rosh  ha-Shanah  was  of  ram's  horn  (and 
curved);  that  of  the  jubilee,  of  the  horn  of  the 
wild  goat  (R.  H.  iii.  3);  while  R.  Levi  thought  it 
proper  that  the  shofar  of  ram's  horn  of  a  curved 
shape  should  be  used  for  Rosh  ha  Slianah  and  Yora 
Kippur  (jubilee  year),  and  that  (he  straight-shaped 
shofar  of  the  horn  of  the  wild  goat  should  be  used 
on  other  occasions.  The  curved  shofar  is  sj'mbolic 
of  the  contrite  heart  repenting  on  the  most  solemn 
days  of  Rosh  ha-Shanah  and  Yom  Kippur  (comp. 
ih.  26b;  Yer.  ib.).  R.  Abbahu  thought  that  ashofar 
of  ram's  horn  was  used  on  Rosh  ha  Shanah  in  order 
to  call  to  mind  the  'Akkdaii  incident  connected  with 
the  ram  (Gen.   xxii.  13;    R.  H.  16a).     The  shofar. 
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however,  may  be  the  liorn  of  any  other  clean  ani- 
mal, exeept  lliatof  a  <ow  or  calf,  wliich  would  be 
a  reminder  of  the  golden  calf  Incident  (iV).  26a).  A 
rent  or  hole  in  the  sliofar  alTcctiug  the  sound  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  CLieinonial  use.  A  sliofar  may  not 
bo  painted  in  colorK,  but  it  may  be  carved  with 
artistic  designs  (Shulhan  'Aruk,  Oral.i  Hayyini,  586, 
17,  note).  Women  ami  minors  are  exempt  from  the 
command  to  hear  the  shofarblo  wing,  but  they  never- 
theless usually  attend  the  ceremony. 

The  "  teki'ah"  and  "  teru'ah''  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
were  respectively  bass  and  treble.  The  teki'ah  was 
a  plain  deep  sound  ending  abruptly;  the  teru'ah.  a 
trill  between  two  leki'ahs.  These  three  sounds,  con 
stituting  a  bar  of  music,  were  rendered  three  times: 
first  in  honor  of  theocracy,  or  "  malkiyot "  (kingdom) ; 
then  to  recall  the  'Akedah  an<l  to  cause  the  congre- 
gation to  be  renuMnbered  before  God,  or  "zikronot" 
(rcmendjrances) ;  a  third  time  to  comply  with  the  pre- 
cept regarding  the 
sliofar.  Ten  ap- 
propriate verses 
from  the  Bible 
were  recited  at 
each  repetition, 
which  ended  with 
a  benediction  (H. 
H.  16a).  Doubt, 
however,  arose  as 
to  the  sound  of 
the  teru'ah.  On- 
l^elos  translates 
"teru'ah"  as 
"yabbaba";  but 
the  Talmud  is 
uncertain  whether 
it  meansan  outcry 
("yelalah")  or  a 
moaning  ("geni- 
hah")  sound.  The 
former  was  sup- 
posed to  be  com- 
]JOScd  of  three  con- 
nected     short 

sounds;  the  latter,  of  nine  very  short  notes  divided 
into  three  disconnected  or  broken  sounds  ("sheba- 
rim").  The  duration  of  the  teru'ah  is  e(|ual  to  that 
of  the  shebaiim ;  and  the  teki'ah  is  half  the  length 
of  either  (I{.  H.  iv.  9).  This  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  real  teru'ah,  whether  it  was  simply  an  ovit- 
cry  or  a  moan,  or  both,  necessitated 
The  two  r(;petitions  to  make  sure  of  secur- 

Sounds.  ing  the  correct  sound,  the  following 
formula,  consisting  of  ten  sounds, 
resulting:  teki'ah,  shebarini-teruah.  teki'ah  ;  teki'ah, 
shebarini,  teki'ah  ;  teki'ah,  teru'ah,  teki'ah.  This  for- 
mula was  repeated  twice,  making  thirty  sounds  for 
the  series.  The  last  teki'ah  was  prolonged  and  was 
called"  teki'ah  gedolah"  =  the  "  long  teki'ah."  This 
series  of  thirty  sounds  was  repealed  twice,  making 
ninety  sounds  in  all.  The  trebling  of  the  series  was 
based  on  the  mention  of  teru'ah  three  times  in  con- 
nection with  the  seventh  month  (Lev.  xxiii.  '24,  xxv. 
9;  Num.  xxix.  1).  and  also  on  the  above-mentioned 
division  into  malkiyot,  zikronot,  and  shofarot.  In 
addition  a  single  formula  of  ten  sounds  is  rendered 


Sholar  anU  case. 
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at  the  close  of  the  service,  making  a  total  of  100 
sounds.  Thus  the  original  three  .sounds,  constituting 
a  musical  bar,  were  increased  to  100  at  the  New- 
Year's  Day  ceremony. 

The  general  term  forthe  sounds  is  "leki'ol."  The 
first  series  of  teki'ot  is  rendered  after  the  haftarah, 
and  is  known  as  "teki'ot  di-meyushshab  "  (sitting 
series)  in  contradistinction  to  the  "teki'ot  de-me- 
'umniad  "  (standing  series)  rendered  at  the  "'Ami- 
dab  "  (standing  prayer).  There  are  many  variations 
in  the  division  of  th<'  series  and  placing  them  in  the 
" '.Vmidali."  B.  Aniram  Gaou  in  his  "Siddur  "  (p. 
4.")b)  gives  the  first  line,  T.  S.-Tr.  T.  (=  teki'ah, 
shebarimteruah.  teki'ah),  three  times  for  malkiyot; 
the  second  line,  T.  S.  T.,  three  times  for  zikronot; 
and  the  third  line,  T.  Tr.  T.,  three  times  for  sho- 
farot. Rabbenu  Tam  introduced  the  custom  of 
giving  the  first  line,  T.  S.-Tr.  T..  three  times  for 
either  malkiyot,  zikronot,  or  shofarot  (Tos.  to  B.  II. 

3^1),  *.  r.  ^ly'B>). 
In  the  Scpliardic 
and  west-German 
rituals  the  notes 
ar(^  rendered  ac- 
cording to  the 
scheme  of  Am- 
ram  Gaon.  while 
in  east  European 
countries  the  min- 
hag  of  Babbenu 
Tam  is  followed. 
Other  congrega- 
tions render  the 
first,  second,  and 
third  lines  in  con- 
secutive order  for 
the  threedivisions 
ofthe-'Amidah." 
The  expert 
who  blows  the 
telji'ot  is  named 
"ba'altokea'"(the 
sounder  of  the 
sliofar),  and  the 
prompter  who  calls  olT  the  sounds  is  termed  "mak- 
ri'."  The  following  is  the  order  of  teki'ot  for  Bosh 
ha  Slianah : 

The  ba'al  toHea'  prepares  himself  for  his  task  of 
blowing  the  sliofar  for  the  congregation  and  says: 
"I  am  prepared  to  fulfil  God's  com- 
manil  to  blow  the  sholar,  aS  is  pre- 
.scribed  in  the  Torali,  'a  day  of  blow- 
ing unto  you.' "  Then  he  recites  the 
"Praised  be  the  I.,ord  cnir  God,  the 
King  of  the  Universe,  who  sanctified  us  with  His 
preceptsand  commanded  us  to  hear  thesoundof  the 
sliofar,"  and  adds  the  Siii;-Hehev.\nu.  The  con- 
gregation answers  "  Amen. "  Then  follow  the  thirty 
teki'ot.  after  ■nhich  the  hazzan  recites  the  verse: 
"  Blessed  is  the  people  that  know  the  joyful  sound  ; 
they  walk,  O  Lord,  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance  " 
(Ps.  Ixxxix.  IG,  K.  v.).  The  congregation  repeats 
this  and  says  "  AsuRi-;. "  In  the  Jks.\K  "  'Amidah  " 
by  the  hazzan  the  series  of  thirty  teki'ot  is  rendered 
as  described  above.  After  Musaf  or,  in  some  con- 
gregations, after   "Alenu,  the    thirty    telji'ot    are 


In  the 
Liturgy. 

benediction : 


SUOtAKS. 

1.  Used  by  Beni-Israel  of  Bombay.  2,  3.  7.  In  the  Greal  SynuKOgue,  Aldgate,  London.  4.  From  Bagdad,  elKhteenlti  century. 
5,0,9.  In  tile  Dnlted  States  National  Mu.seuin.  Wa^hinetoD.  8.  With  caned  Hebrew  inscription  (after  Wetzsteinl.  10.  Alleged 
to  belong  to  the  pre-expulslon  periotl  (12!«il  of  EnL'll^h  Jews.  11.  In  the  posse,sslon  of  Mrs.  E.  F.  .Aaron,  New  York.  12.  In 
the  possession  of  the  late  A.  I,.  Cohen.  London.     13.   In  the  posseisiou  of  F.  L.  loheii,  ."ydney.  N.  S.  \V. 
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repeated.  After  Adon  'Olam  the  formulu  of  ten 
teki'ot  closes  llie  service. 

This  order  is  repeated  on  llie  second  day  of  ISosli 
lia-Slianah.  If  tlie  lirst  day  falls  on  Sahbath  (the 
second  day  never  falls  on  that  day),  the  shofar- 
blowinj;  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  words  "day  of 
blowing"  throiifrhout  the  liturgy  are  changed  to 
"memorial  of  lilowing."  The  reason  given  for  the 
omission  of  (he  shofar  ceremony  on  Sahhath  is  the 
apprehension  lest  the  baal  tokea  might  carry  liis 
shofar  in  iniblic  i)reniises  to  an  expert  for  instruc- 
tion, the  carrying  of  articles  from  private  into  pub- 
lic premises  being  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath  though 
permitted  on  a  holy  day.  However,  where  there 
was  an  ordained  bet  din,  such  as  the  Sanbedrin  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  Temple  period,  when  strict  disci- 
pline i)revailed.  the  shofar-blowing continued  on  the 
Salibath-day.  Even  after  the  second  day  of  liosh 
lia  Shanah  was  introduced,  Jl.  Johanan  b.  Zakkai, 
under  whom  there  was  a  regular  bet  din  at  .labneh, 
permitted  the  blowing  of  the  shofar  on  Sabbath 
(R.  H.  iv.  1,  3).  Later,  however,  the  practise  was 
discontinued;  but  it  appears  that  Alfasi.  in  the 
twelfth  century,  still  permitted  it  under  his  bet  din 
(Abudarham,  ed.  Venice.  1.566.  p.  lOOa). 

The  addition,  originally  a  substitution,  of  the  three 
flourishes  sounded  in  the  additional  service  was  due 
to  H.  Simeon  ben  Gamaliel  II.,  who  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  i)rescribed  the  sounding  of  a 
flourish  at  the  close  of  each  section  of  that  service. 
It  seems  that  the  sounds  were  taken  l)y  the  Roman 
authorities  in  Palestine  for  military  signals  (they 
may  have  resembled  the  calls  of  the  imperial  forces); 
for  troops  were  sent  to  the  synagogues  in  the  early 
morning  to  prevent  any  martial  exercises;  and 
many  .lews  were  put  to  the  sword  before  an  explana- 
tion could  be  given.  In  succeeding  years  the  flour- 
ishes were  delayed  tintil  the  congregations  liad  been 
for  some  time  as.sembled  and  were  obviously  occu- 
pied in  religious  exercises  only  (R.  H.  321)).  The 
sounding  was  eventually  restored  to  its  proper  place 
in  the  morning  service  (the  "sitting  series"),  but 
the  additional  flourishes  (the  "standing  series")  were 
also  retained. 

Many  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  ceremony  of 
shofar-blowing.  Saadia  Gaon  (892-942;  gives  ten. 
The  Cabala  empha.sizes  the  significance  of  the  sho- 
far and  the  teki'ot.  Thus  a  certain  niidrash,  citing 
"Blessed  is  the  people  that  know 
In  the        the  joyful  sound  "  (=  "teru'ah";  Ps. 

Cabala.  Ixxxi.x.  1.5),  asks:  "Do  other  peoples 
not  know  the  joyftd  sound?  Have 
they  not  many  kinds  of  coronets,  buccina,  and  salpi- 
din  f  =  an'ATTider]'! "  and  then  answers:  "  But  the  Isra- 
elites know  how  to  serenade  their  Creator  with  the 
teru'ah"  (Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  p.  1.52a).  The  Zobar 
dwells  on  the  word  "know"  as  signifying  in  this 
midrash  pas.sage  a  secret  knowledge  and  mysticism. 
The  shofar  represents  tlie  windpipe  or  the  spiritual 
part  of  the  body  alongside  tlic  gullet,  through  which 
the  food  or  the  earthly  jiart  passes.  The  sound  of 
the  shofar  awakens  the  Higher  Jlercy  =  "  Raliamim" 
(Zohar,  Emor,  p.  99b,  and  Pinehas,"  p.  232a).  The 
object  of  tlie  second  and  third  series  of  teki'ot  is  to 
bewilder  and  stagger  Sat^in  (R.  H.  16b),  wlio,  at  first 
imagining  that  the  Jews  are  merely  complying  with 


the  Law,  is  surprised  by  the  second  blowing,  think- 
ing perhaps  that  the  Me-ssiah  is  coming,  and  finally 
is  dumfounded,  expecting  the  Resurrection,  with 
which  his  power  will  finally  cease. 

It  is  the  custom  to  blow  one  tel>i'ah  every  day 
during  the  month  of  Elul  except  on  the  day  prece- 
ding Rosh  lia-Shanah  (Oral.)  I.Iayyim,  .581).  This  is  a 
later  innovation.  The  author  of  "Shibbole  ha-Le- 
ket"  (13lh  cent.)  quotes  (S  282;  ed.  Buber,  p.  132b) 
a  midrash  and  Pirke  R.  El.  to  the  ellect  that  on  New 
.Moon  of  the  month  of  Elul,  Moses  ascended  Mount 
Sinai  to  obtain  the  tablets  of  the  Law  for  the  second 
time,  and  that  the  shofar  proclaimed  this  fact  in 
order  that  the  Israelites  might  not  be  again  misled. 
Thenceforth  the  shofar  was  sounded  amiiuilly  on  the 
eve  of  New  Moon  Day  in  Elul  to  commemorate  the 
event,  showing  thai  originally  tlie  shofar  was  blown 
only  on  the  first  night  of  Elul  (Vitry  Mahzor.  ]).  361). 

The   Nk'ii.ah   service  on  Yom  Kippur  is  ended 

with  a  single  tcki'ah.     The  Sephardiin  blow  four 

calls:    teki'ali,  shebarim,  teru'ah,  tekiah.     This  is 

not  obligatory,  but  is  a  reminiscence 

At  End  of  of  the  shofar-blowing  in  the  year  of 

Yom  jubilee  in  the  pre-exilic  period  (i'A.  p. 

Kippur  39.5). 
and  Other  The  shofar  was  tised  also  to  arouse 
Uses.  the  people  to  repentance  on  fast-days 
(Ta'an.  i.  6),  which  custom  is  still  ob- 
served in  .lerusalem  in  times  of  drought.  The  shofar 
has  been  from  the  most  remote  time  the  instrument 
by  which  an  excommunication  has  been  proclaimed. 
It  is  claimed  that  Barak  used  400  shofars  to  excom- 
municate Meroz  (Judges  v.  23;  M.  K.  16a).  The 
shofar  was  used  at  the  aimouncemcnt  of  a  jirohibi- 
tion  or  a  permission  by  the  Rabbis  (Niddah  40a). 
Among  the  paraphernalia  of  the  bet  din  of  R.  Huna 
were:  a  rod  to  keep  order;  a  strap  for  "malkot";  a 
sandal  for  "  halizah  "  ;  and  a  shofar  for  excommunica- 
tion (Sanh.  7b;  see  Raslii  nd  lor.).  The  shofar  was 
sounded  at  funerals  (M.  K.  27b);  and  it  was  blown 
also  when  the  ordained  bet  din  announced  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  moon  (Niddah  38a;  see  Rashi 
ad  loc. ). 

On  Friday  afternoon  six  shofarot  were  blown  at 
short  intervals.  At  the  first  teki'ah  the  laborers  in 
the  field  ceased  work ;  at  the  second  the  stores  closed 
and  city  labor  ceased ;  and  the  third  teki'ah  was  a 
signal  to  light  the  Sabbath  candles.  Then  after  a 
short  pause  the  shofar  sounded  teki'ah,  teru'ah, 
teki'ah.  and  Sabbath  set  in  (Shab.  3.5b). 

BiBi.ioc.RAPMV:   Malmoniiiivs.   Ynd,   Shofar.  \.-\ii.;  Shulhan 
'Ariih.   Ornh  Jfn)/);im,  .18.5-590;  Cyms  Adler,  In  Jour,  of 
Ameriean  O'rieiitnl  Soiietu,  f>ct..   1889.  p. clxxl.;  Derabitz, 
Jetcish  Servicer  in  Sjjnailoirue  and  Home,  pp.  ;ili>-.122. 
A.    H.  J.    D.    E. 

In  regard  to  the  form  of  the  modern  shofar,  the 
particular   kind  of  curve  which  it  presents   is  re- 
garded as  immaterial.    It  may  be  gradual,  as  in  Fig. 
12  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  although  this 
shape  is  rarely  met  with.     Among  the  Sephardim 
the  shape  preferred  is  the  natural  spiral 
Forms  of    of  the  ovine  horn  (generally  favored 
Modern       by  Oriental.s),  as  in  Fig.  4,  an  example 
Shofar.       of  the  eighteenth  century  from  Bag- 
dad.   The  instrument  from  Aden  (Fig. 
1 )   is   made  from  the   horn  of  an   African  koodoo 
(Strepsiceros  kudtt),  retaining  its  natural  curve.     The 
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Ashkenazim  prefer  tlie  simpler  lituus  sbape  (well 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  used  for  their  eavalry 
trumpet,  being  made  of  bronze),  with  the  natural 
flatness  of  the  horn  aecentuated  by  paring.  Two 
shofarot  found  in  England  and  believed  to  be  an- 
cient— one  unearthed  under  the  foundations  of  an 
old  ho\ise  in  Leadenhall  street,  London  (see  "Cat. 
Anglo-Jew.  Hist.  E.xh."  No.  2);  the  other  recovered 
from  the  Thiinies,  off  V'au.xhall,  together  with  a 
straight  trumpet  of  ox-horn,  at  a  spot  which  has 
yielded  Celtic  and  Roman  relics  also  (see  "Jew. 
Chron."  Feb.  6,  1903) — differ  in  no  way  from  an 
average  modern  shofar  of  the  lituus  shape,  save  in 
having  been  less  pared  down,  and  so  possessing 
greater  thickness  and  weight. 

The  inferior  limit  of  length  is  about  six  inches 
(comp.  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Oral;  Hayyini,  .586,  10);  but 
the  instrument  varies  from  eight  to  thirty  inches  in 
length  (the  horn  of  the  koodoo  is  four  feet  long), 
the  majority  of  examples  averaging  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen inches,  like  the  two  middle  horns  of  the  illus- 
tration. 

There  were  tho.se  who  sounded  the  shofar  for  its 
music  (R.  H.  33b);  but  the  Rabbis  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  provision  for  one  who  could  not  finish 
the  series  of  calls  (Orah  Hayyini,  585.  3),  and  for  in- 
complete sounds,  since  the  manipulation  of  the  horn 
is  of  a  very  rough  and  empiric  character.  The  em- 
bouchure, or  mouthpiece,  in  particular,  follows  no 
standard  in  shape  or  size;  and  there  exist  horns  which 
even  the  most  skilful  executant  can  sound  only  in 
certain  positions,  and  then  only  with  particular  ten- 
sions of  the  lips.  After  the  tip  of  the  horn  has  been 
removed  a  roughly  cylindrical  bore  of  ver3-  narrow 
section  is  gouged  down  to  the  natural  hollow.  The 
exterior  is  then  made  smooth  by  scraping;  and  the 
horn,  after  being  softened  by  soaking  in  hot  water, 
is  gradually  brought  to  the  desired  shape.  The  in- 
terior having  been  trimmed  and  smoothed,  the  broad 
end  is  cut  level,  and  usually  carved  along  the  edges 
in  a  rough  coronet.  The  exterior  is  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  carving,  either  geometric  or  including 
an  inscription  (comp.  Fig.  3  in  the  illustration). 
The  mouthpiece  is  formed  by  forcibly  expanding 
the  heated  cut  edge  of  the  tip,  or  narrow  end,  con- 
siderable skill  being  necessary  to  overcome  the 
tendency  of  the  softened  horn  to  split  and  so  to 
spoil  the  shofar.  A  conoid  of  more  or  less  oval 
base  outline  is  arrived  at;    and,    the  edges  hav- 


ing been  rubbed   smooth,  the  instrument   is  com- 
plete. 

The  traditional  preference  for  the  lituus  or  ^  shape 
is  due  to  the  type  of  bore  of  the  shofar  classing  it 
as  a  member  of  the  trumpet,  rather  than  the  bugle, 
family.  Its  shrill  and  incisive  tones  similarly  define 
its  character.  The  notes  producible  on  any  wind- 
instrument  vary  according  to  the  division  of  the  con- 
tained column  of  air  into  aliquot  length.s,  dependent 
on  the  particular  tension  of  the  player's 
Variability  vibrating  lips.  Modern  brass  instru- 
of  ments  consist  of  a  tube  of  considerable 

the  Sounds,  length,  perfectly  smooth  and  sym- 
metrical, and  are  sounded  through  a 
regular  mouthpiece  of  constant  proportions.  The 
shofar  is  a  short  tulie,  always  soraewliat  rough  and 
irregular  internally,  and  it  is  sounded  through  a 
mouthpiece  of  indefinite  shape.  Hence  no  two  sho- 
farot  necessarily  produce  notes  of  the  same  pitch,  or 
same  position  in  the  harmonic  series.  Indeed,  shofarot 
usually  produce  only  two,  or  possibly  three — very 
rarely  four — soundsof  their  series,  as  against  thefive 
obtainable  with  thebugleor  the  ten  with  the  trumpet. 
Of  eleven  shofarot  examined  together  by  the  writer, 
the  varying  pitch  covered  six  different  keys.  Five 
sounded  the  interval  of  the  fifth  (d  :  s) ;  four,  that  of  the 
octave(d  :d  );one,  thatof  the  fourth  (s  -d  );and  one 
— the  clearest  in  tone  and  easiest  to  manipulate — that 
of  the  sixth  (s  ;  m  ).  Of  three  which  happened  to  be 
pitched  alike,  in  the  key  of  A,  one  sounded  E  :  E' 
(third  and  sixth  partials  of  the  harmonic  range),  an- 
other A  :E'  (fourth  and  sixth  partials),  and  the  last 
E  :  A  (third  and  fourth  partials).  But 
Notes  and  while  the  two  notes  may  thus  differ. 
Sisals,  two  forms  of  sounding  them  in  succes- 
sion have  been  recognized  from  time 
immemorial.  When,  however,  the  shofar  and  the 
silver  trumpets  were  sounded  together  in  the  Tem- 
ple they  were  not  necessarily  tuned  in  unison;  but 
the  ancient  ear  listened  for  the  rhythm  and  figure  of 
the  sounding  rather  than  for  its  actual  notes,  a  dis- 
tinction now  to  be  noticed  in  some  military  calls 
differing  in  tune  according  as  set  for  the  trumpet 
or  for  the  bugle.  Hence  the  confused  tradition, 
mentioned  above,  concerning  the  middle  "call"  of 
the  three  which  together  constitute  a  "flourish." 

On  a  shofar  sounding  the  interval  of  the  fifth  and 
pitched  in  the  key  of  G  the  shofar-ealls  would  be 
as  follows; 


SHOFAR-CALLS 


ASHKEXAZOr. 


TEKr'AH. 


J' 


Great  Tekt'ah. 
fP 
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SEPHARDIM. 


Teki'ah. 


Shebarih. 


m^^p^=:^=^m 


Terp'ah. 


Great  Teru'ah. 
f  ad  lib 


Attempts  at  noting  the  traditional  calls  aim,  like 
the  early  notations  alike  of  the  church  plain-song 
and  of  the  synagogue  Cantii.lation, 
Early        at    representing    their    duration   and 
Xotation.    oiitline  only,  by  means  of  strokes  of 
particular   length  and   shape.     Such 
ncunies  are  to   be   found    in  the  "Siddur"   of  R. 
Amkam  (ed.  Warsaw,  lH(i.5,  p.  45b),  in  a  late  four- 
teenth-eenturj'  manuscript  (Codex  Shem,  No.  74,  in 
th('  I'arma  Library),  and   in  Juan  de  Gara's  small 
Mahzor  (p.  190,  V'enic(',   l.'iST),     The  Parma  nota- 
tion, entitled  in  the  manuscript  in  question  "Simani 
Noti,"  is  reproduced  in  Sulzer,  "Shir  Ziyyon,"  ii. 
153,  as  follows: 


Tekiah 


Tenrali        Sliebariiii 


Tiki'ah 


1  niM 

BlBi.i()(;KAriiv  :  C.  Adier,  In  Pnio.  United  Stales  Natiimal 
Muxfuni.  xvi.  2H7-3()1 :  Idem,  Hepnrt  United  States  Na- 
tvmal  Mtmeum,  1893.  pp.  437-450:  1886,  p.  978;  F.  L.  Cohen, 
In  Jew.  Chron.  Sept.  8,  lim,  p.  11 ;  Sept.  28,  1894,  p.  17:  Sept. 
1.  1899,  p.  25:  Sept.  13, 1901,  p.  IB. 
A.  F.  L.  C. 

SHOFAK,  THE.     See  Periodicals. 

SHOFET.     Sie  JiDOK. 

SHOFET  KOL  HA-AKEZ  ("Judge  of  all  the 
earth"):  Important  Pizmon  of  six  verses,  each  end- 
ing with  a  phrase  from  Num.  xxviii.  23.  Being 
signed  with  the  acrostic  "Shelomoh,"  it  is  often 
ascribed  to  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol;  but  by  Zunz 
("Literaturgesch."  p.  312)  it  is  attributed  to  Solo- 
mon bar  Abun,  tlie  younger.  The  hymn  and  its 
traditional  tune  are  alike  given  places  of  honor  in 
both  the  northern  anil  southern  rituals.  With  the 
Ashkenazim.  w-ho  utilize  only  the  first  five  verses, 
the  hymn  is  the  chief  poem  in  the  Selihot  for 
the  day  preceding  New-Year,  and  again  in  those 
of  the  morning  service  for  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
On  both  occasions  it  is  ditTerentiated  from  all  other 
selihot  by  the  special  declamation,  to  the  solemn  peni- 
tential melody  (see  Asiiue  ua-'Am),  of  the  applica- 
ble Scriptural  texts  which  immediately  precede  it. 
In  the  German  order  of  selihot,  when  another  hymn 
is  substituted  on  Sabl)ntli  morning,  such  hymn  is 
still  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Shofet."  With  the  Seph- 
ardim  it  precedes  the  "  Nishmat "  in  the  morning 
service  for  New-Year. 

Its  melody  is  chanted  in  the  Spanish  rituals,  to 
different  passages  of  solenui  importance  in  the  peni- 
tential services — chiefly  such  as  are  recited  by  the 


hazzan  alone — almost  as  often  as  the  freiiuently- 
repeated  melody  of  "  Le-ma'anka  "  (for  which  see 
Adonai  Bekoi.  SuopaH)  is  sung  to  the  congrega- 
tional hymns.  It  is  thus  used  for  the  special  reshiit 
"  Ohilah,"  which  ushers  in  the  Atonement  additional 
service,  and  in  some  lines  of  tradition  for  the  'Ano- 
DAH  as  well.  On  New-Year  it  is  similarly  used  to 
precede  the  additional  service;  and,  in  Italy,  for 
'Ai.ENU  as  well  as  univer.sally  for  the  first  utter- 
ance of  the  thrice-repeated  prayer  ("  Ha-Yom  Ilarat 
'Olam")  which  follows  the  sounding  of  the  Shofau, 

Thus,  alike  by  Ashkenazim  and  by  Sephardim, 
the  ancient  melody  for  this  hymn  is  legarded  as  one 
of  the  most  important  associated  with  the  Ten  Days 
of  Repentance.  It  exists  in  several  variants — an 
evidence  merely  of  its  age.  The  Ashkenazi(t  and 
Sephardic  forms  differ  very  considerably  in  detail, 
betraying  respectively  a  distinct  German  or  Arab  in- 
fluence, with  a  corresponding  modification  of  struc- 
ture. Each  usage,  again,  differs  within  itself  accord- 
ing to  local  tradition.  The  variants  of  Amsterdam 
(De  Sola,  "Sacred  Melodies,"  No.  27,  London,  18.57) 
and  of  Leghorn  (Consolo,  "Librodei  Canti  d'Israele." 
No.  308,  Florence,  1892)  are  by  no  means  in  agree- 
ment in  detail.  Four  forms,  two  Polish  and  two 
German,  are  jiresented  by  Bacr  ("  Ba'al  Tefillali," 
No.  1426,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1883).  The  link 
is  supplied  by  the  Italian  tradition,  wliich  utilizes 
the  characteristic  Sephardic  form  for  the  initial 
verse,  and  approximates  closely  to  the  Ashkenazic 
in  those  that  follow.  Benedetto  Makcei.lo  in  his 
"  Parafrasi  Sopra  Ii  Salmi."  published  between  1724 
and  1727,  uses  as  a  theme  for  I's.  xxi.  (Vulgate  num- 
bering =  Ps.  XX.  in  the  Hebrew)  another  variant, 
which,  however,  is  close  to  one  of  the  (Jerman  forms 
of  the  melody.  Four  of  the  most  characteristic  vari- 
ants— Spanish-Dutch  (probably  the  original).  Ital- 
ian, German  (that  used  by  Marcello),  and  Polish — 
are  given  in  the  accompanving  transcription. 

A.  "  F.   L.  C. 

SHOHAM.     Sec  Bdellium. 

SHOHET  :  One  empowered  to  perform  the  rit- 
ual slaughter  of  cattle  and  poultry.  In  the  Biblical 
writings  there  is  no  statement  to  the  effect  that  any 
individual  was  specially  appointed  to  fulfil  this 
function;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  expressions 
"shahat"  and  "malak"  justify  the  inference  that 
there  were  certain  rules  which  governed  slaughter- 
ing. In  Hul.  i.  it  is  stated  that  ev(My  male  adult, 
unless  mentally  incapacitated,  may  officiate  as  sho- 
het;  while  the  Tosefta  to  this  same  pas,sage  allows 
women,  and  even  Samaritans,  to  act  in  this  capac- 
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SHOFET   KOL   HA-AREZ 
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DUTCH. 


ITALIAN. 


.GERMAN, 
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•<      POLISH. 
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ily.  The  BaraitH,  however,  ri'Stricts  the  office  to 
one  wlio  is  "muinheh,"  i.e.,  skilled  in  the  proper 
handling  of  the  knife  and  recognized  as  proficient  in 
the  laws  governing  his  office. 

The  Talmudic  regulations  for  slaughtering  re- 
mained unchanged  until  the  sixteenth  century. 
Then,  however,  Joseph  Cam  in  the  8hulhan  'Aruk 
(Yoreh  Deal),  1,  1)  forbade  women  to  act  as  slaugh- 
terer.s,  perhaps  because  they  might  faint  while  per 
forming  the  duty.  In  his  opinion,  fvuthermore,  tin's 
ruling  was  in  accordance  with  a  "minliag  "  (custom); 
and  in  Israel  minhagim  frequently  abrogated  tradi- 
tional legal  rights.  Moses  Isscrlescontinestlie  right 
of  acting  as  shohet  to  tlio.se  who  have  already 
slaughtered  at  least  three  times  in  the  presence  of  a 
rabbi ;  and  he  further  states  it  to  have  been  a  minhag 
that,  to  be  entitled  to  office,  the  slaughterer  must 
possess  a  "cabala."  Even  such  a  tuan,  according  lo 
Jacob  Weil  (who  bases  his  statement  on  the  authority 
of  Shalom  Klausner),  must  frequently  repeat  the 
laws  governing  his  function,  that  he  may  not  forget 
them. 

The  shohet  is  not  required,  however,  to  know 
every  detail  of  the  rules,  provided  he  can  distinguish 
between  clean  and  unclean  animals  (I'ur,  Yoreh 
De'ah,  1,  1),  although  Moses  Isserles  expressly  re- 
quires him  to  be  a  Talmudic  scholar,  as  is  almost 
universally  the  case  in  the  East.  The  shohet  is 
bound  by  the  following  prohibitions:  he  must  not 
be  addicted  to  the  tise  of  licjuor  (Shulhan  'Aruk. 
Yoreh  De'ah,  1,8);  Ik^  must  never  have  been  accused 
of  having  discharged  his  duties  indifferently  {ib.  1, 
14);  he  must  not  be  a  wanton  transgressor  of  the 
Law  ("mumar  lehakis  ");  and  he  must  never  have 
openly  desecrated  the  Sabbath  (ih.  1,  h). 

In  the  smaller  cities  the  restrictions  are  still  more 
severe;  but  it  is  frc(|uently  the  case,  especially  in 
modern  Occidental  comnuuiities,  that  the  shohet 
discharges  other  functions  besi<les  his  own,  such  as 
those  of  hazzan  and  reader.     The  government  of 


Hanover  formerly  prohibited  the  shohet  from  acting 
as  a  teacher  C'Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud."  1844,  p.  1,05); 
but  this  nde  has  been  abolished.  In  Poland,  ac- 
cording to  Hirsch  Heller  ("  Bet  Hillel,"  p.  116,  Mun- 
kacs,  1893),  the  shohe^  appointed  by  the  administra- 
ting rabbi  must  be  confirmed  by  the  "  Wunderrabbi  " 
before  he  is  entitled  to  act  in  his  official  capacity. 
Among  the  most  authoritative  modern  manuals  for 
shohetim  are  FrUnkel's  "Zibhe  Ha/.on,"  Hybuck, 
1861 ;  and  J.  H.  ('aro's  "Das  Jiidisclie  Uituale  beim 
Schlachlen,"  Leipsic,  1867. 

A.  S.  O. 

SHOMER     ZIYYON     HA-NEEMAN.     .Sec 

ri:Kiiiiii(  AiN. 

SHOMRON  KOL  TITTEN:  Dramatic  elegy 
by  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol,  sung  at  the  conclu.sion  of 
the  order  of  Kinot  according  to  the  Polish  ritual,  at 
both  the  evening  and  morning  services  of  the  Fast 
of  Ab,  and  appended  as  a  private  meditation  to  the 
order  of  the  Sephardim  for  the  Fast  of  Tebet.  The 
first  verse  is  a  (inatrain,  while  the  others  are  ex- 
tended to  thrice  that  length.  Samaria  and  Jerusalem 
arc-  presented  as  two  faithless  sisters  (Ezek.  xxiii.  4) 
now  overwhelmed  with  contrition  ;  and  in  the  second 
and  third  ver.s<s  they  in  turn  bewail  theii'  lapses  and 
the  punishment  visited  upon  them.  In  the  fourth 
verse  the  poet  supplicates  pity  for  them,  and  prays 
for  the  return  of  their  Lord  to  them  in  forgiveness 
(for  an  English  paraphrase  of  the  whole  of  the  elegy 
see  "Israel,"  iii.  80,  London.  18il9). 

The  poem  is  sung  in  thi^  Polish,  North-German, 
and  English  liturgy  to  an  expressive  traditional 
melody,  the  closing  strain  of  which  is  ba.sed  on  the 
lament  to  which  the  kinot  are  intoned  on  the  Fast  of 
Ab  among  the  Asbkeuazim.  But  it  bears  a  striking 
similarity  also  to  the  Seph-irdic  melodies  brought 
from  Spain  before  1492  (comp.  Mizmor  Smn  lk- 
YoM  ii.\-Sii.\BB.\T),  in  the  structure  and  tonality  of 
this    dosing    strain,    in   the   outline   of  the  initial 
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plii'iiscs  (coiiip.  HA-MAiiDii.),  ami  cspt'cially  in  tlie 
iiiamuM-,  so  c'liaiactciislic  of  the  Sepliardic  ritual, 
iu  which  these  initial  phrases  are  rejieated  many 
times  in  tlie  loniier  verses,  uutil  the  closing  strain 
can  at  last  be  utili/.eil  for  the  linal  distich  (comp. 

ADONAI    liKKOI,   SllOFAH). 

A.  F.  L.  C. 

SHOPHACH.     Sec  Siiobach. 

SHOWBREAD  (Q'OSn  DPli)).— Biblical  Data  : 

Twelve    cukes,    with     two-tenths   of   an    ephah    iu 

each,  and  baked  of  line  flour,  which  were  rauged 

in  two  rows  (or  piles)  on    the   "  pure "   table  lliat 

stood  before  Yinvii  and  remained  cx- 

Compo-  posed  to  view  for  a  week.  A  better 
sition  and  term  than  "showbrcad"  is  tlie  niar- 
Pres-  giiial  Heading  of  the  Revised  Version 
entation.  — "  presence-bread"  (E,\.  ,\.\v.  30),  for 
this  otl'ering  was  required  to  be  con- 
stantly before  or  in  the  presence  of  Yiiwii.  Each 
Sabbath  fresh  cukes  replaced  the  old,  whicli  then 
belonged  to  the  priests,  who  were  )e(iuire<l  to  eat 
them  iu  a  holy  place,  .since  the  bread  was  holy. 
Upon  the  rows  of  cakes  cups  of  frankincense  were 
placed  ;  this  frankincense  constituted  the  "a/karali," 
or  memorial,  and  was  olTered  upon  the  altar  to 
Ynwii  (Lev.  x.xiv.  4-!)).  According  to  I  Chron. 
ix.  32,  the  sons  of  the  Kohathites  had  charge  of 
the  baking  and  setting  in  order  of  the  "  bread  of  the 
row,"  as  the  Hebrew  describes  it.  It  would  thus 
seem  that  the  preparing  of  these  cakes  involved 
certain  information  which  was  kept  as  a  secret 
by  this  [iriestly  set.  Mention  is  made  of  tlie  show- 
bread  iu  the  story  of  David's  adventure  at  Nob. 
Ahimclek,  the  priest,  at  David's  request,  gave  him 
the  "  holy  "  bread,  that  is,  the  stale  loaves  that  had 
been  taken  away  and  replaced  by  "hot"  ones  (I 
Sam.  xxi.  4-fi;  comp.  Matt.  xii.  4;  Luke  vi.  4).  In 
Solomon's  Temple  provision  was  made  for  the  proper 
exhibition  of  tlie  loaves  (I  Kings  vii.  48;  comp.  II 
Chron.  iv.  19,  xiii.  11).  Though  not  explicitly  stated 
to  be  so,  these  cakes  were  most  probably  unleav- 
ened. It  is  true  they  were  not  oflfered  upon  the 
altar,  from  which  leaven  was  scrupulously  excluded 
(Lev.  ii.  11);  lull,  as  mostholj',  they  were  carried  into 
and  exposed  in  the  inner  sanctuary,  and  therefore 
the  supposition  that  the  use  of  leaven  in  them  was 
prohibited  carries  a  high  degree  of  probability. 

The  foregoing  rather  scanty  data  from  the  Bililical 
sources  are  confirmed  and  complemented  bj-  infor- 
mation vouchsafed  by  .losephus.  The  cakes  were 
provided  out  of  the  common  charge; 
In  they  were  without  leaven,  and  con- 

Josephus.  tallied  twenty-four  tenthsof  a  "deal  " 
of  flour.  Two  heaps  were  baked  the 
day  before  the  Sabbath,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
Sabbath  were  brought  into  the  holy  place,  where 
they  were  set  upon  the  holy  table,  six  in  a  heap,  one 
loaf  leaning  against  another.  On  the  top  of  each 
heap  two  golden  cups  of  frankincense  were  placed ; 
they  remained  there  till  the  next  Sabbath,  when  the 
fresh  loaves  were  brought  and  the  old  loaves  were 
given  to  the  priests  for  their  own  consumption. 
The  frankincense  was  burned  in  the  sacred  lire,  and 
a  new  supply  was  placed  upon  the  fresh  loaves 
C'Ant."iii.  10,  §7). 


• In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Kabbinical  tradi- 
tion has  picscrveil  siic<ilic  details  concerning  the 
preparation  of  the  showbrcad.  The  cakes  were 
kneaded  separately  (Men.  xi.  1),  but  they  were 
baked  two  at  a  time.  To  give  them  the  rcciuired 
shape  different  forms — according  to  Mainionides,  of 
gold — were  used:  one  form  for  the  cakes  while  they 
were  still  dough,  another  while  they  were  in  the 
oven,  and  a  third  after  they  were  baked,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  or  spoiled  (/4. ;  se<^  Sifrato 
Lev.  xxiv.  .5-9;  Slaimouides,  "Yad,"  Taniid,  v.  8). 
According  to  .some  authorities,  the  kneading  and 
heaping  were  done  out-side,  the  baking  inside,  the 
Sanctuary — ^a  distinction  for  which  the  commentaries 
fail  to  assign  a  reason  ( ih.  v.  7;  Men.  xi.  2;  .see  ]$er- 
tinoroand  Lipmann  Heller) — and,  the  Sabbath  prohi- 
bition not  being  suspended  on  account  of  the  show- 
bread,  the  baking  took  place,  as  Joscphus  rejiorts,  on 
Friday  (see"  Yad."  I.e.  v.  10),  butaccording  toothers, 
all  preparations  were  carried  on  in  the  Temple  court ; 
aecordiug  to  others,  iu  the  house  of  Pagi,  a  suburb 
where  the  priests  who  knew  the  secret  of  the  prep- 
aration may  have  lived.  JIainionides'  explanation 
is  that  this  district,  while  not  in,  was  very  near,  the 
courtyard. 

According  to  the  Mishnali  (Men.  xi.  4 ;  "  Yud,"  I.e. 
V.  9),  the  cakes  had  the  following  dimensions:  ten 
fingers  (Mainionides  gives"  palms  ")  in 
Rabbinical  length,  five  in  breadth,  and  rims,  or 
Traditions,  upturned  "horns,"  of  seven  fingers  in 
length.  The  incense  was  put  into  two 
cups,  a  handful  into  each  (ib.  v.  2).  These  cups 
were  called  "bezikin,"  and  had  flat  bottoms,  or 
rims,  so  that  they  could  be  jilaccd  on  the  table 
(Toscf.,  Men.  xi.).  The  new  bread  was  carried  in 
by  four  priests,  while  two  bore  the  two  cups  of  in- 
cen.se.  They  were  preceded  by  four  other  priests, 
two  to  remove  the  old  loaves  and  two  to  take  u\> 
the  two  cups  containing  the  incense.  Those  that 
carried  the  new  bread  went  to  the  north  end  of  the 
table,  facing  toward  the  south ;  those  that  had  pre- 
ceded them  went  to  the  south  end,  facing  the  north. 
While  the  latter  were  removing  the  old  bread,  the 
former  were  depositing  the  new,  so  that  the  show- 
bread  was,  in  fact,  always  before  the  Lord  ("  Yad," 
I.e.  v.  4;  Jlen.  99b).  The  cakes  that  had  been  re- 
moved were  placed  on  a  golden  table  in  the  hall; 
then  the  incense  in  the  cups  was  burned,  after  which 
the  cakes  were  divided.  When  Yom  Kijipur  hap- 
pened to  fall  on  the  Sabbath,  this  division  was  de- 
layed until  evening  ("  Yad."  I.e.  v.  .')).  Th(^  cakes, 
molded  in  squares,  were  piled  one  above  the  other; 
hollow  golden  tubes  conducted  air  between  them, 
and  each  pile  was  supported  by  two  golden,  fork- 
shaped  supports  attached  to  the  table  (Men.  94b, 
96a;  "Yad,"  I.e.  v.  2). 

The  Biblical  descriptions  of  the  table  of  the  show- 
bread  make  no  mention  of  such  provisions  to  admit 
the  air  or  hold  the  bread  in  position.  The  table  was 
placed  in  the  northern  jiarl  of  the 
The  Table.  Sanctuary,  opposite  the  candlestick 
(Ex.  x.xvi.  3.5),  with  the  altar  of  in- 
cense between  them.  The  Septuagint  states  that  this 
table  was  of  massive  .gold,  but  the  Hebrew  (Ex. 
XXV.,  xxxvii.)  that  it  was  of  acacia  wood,  two  ells- 
long,  one  ell  broad,  and  one  and  one-half  ells  high,. 
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covered  with  pure  gold,  and  with  a  border  of  gold 
around  the  toj).  The  feet  seem  to  have  been  en- 
closed, and  to  this  ring-like  enclosure  were  fastened 
four  gold  rings,  through  whieh  the  rods  (made  of 
acacia-wood  and  covered  with  gold)  were  jiiissed 
wlien  the  tjible  was  carried,  Wlii'ii  on  the  march 
the  table  was  covered  witli  a  jiurplish-blue  cloth, 
upon  which  were  ])laced  the  loaves  and  the  vessels; 
over  the  whole  was  spread  a  scarlet  clotli,  and  on 
top  of  this  the  skin  of  a  seal  (Num.  iv.  7,  8).  Only 
one  table  was  found  in  the  various  sanctuaries, 
though  II  Chron.  iv.  8  reports  that  ten  tables 
were  in  the  Hekal.  The  table  of  the  showbread 
was  taken  from  the  Second  Temple  by  Aniiochus 
Epiphanes  (I  Mace.  i.  28),  but  it  was  replaced  by 
another  under  Judas  Maccabeus  (I  Mace.  iv.  49). 

Among  the  vessels  enumerated  as  belonging  to  the 
table  of  the  showbread  are  "ke'arot"  (dishes,  or, 
probably,  the  "  forms "  in  which  the  cakes  were 
liaked)  and  "kappot"  (hand-like  bowls).  These 
were  the  "  bezikin "  for  the  incense,  "kesawot" 
(i77r<li'i!f(a)  for  the  wine-libatious.  and  "  meuakkij'yot " 
(probably  dippers).  But  according  to  the  Jerusalem 
and  Samaritan  Targumim,  the  kesawot  were  in- 
tended to  cover  the  loaves. 

The  dimensions  given  in  the  Mi.shnah  for  the  table 
are  the  same  as  those  given  for  the  loaves — ten  hand- 
breadths  long  and  five  wide,  the  loaves  being  laid 
across  the  table.  K.  Akiba,  however,  disagreed 
■with  these  figures.  According  to  him,  the  table  had  a 
length  of  twelve  handbreadths  and  a  width  of  six, 
an  interval  remaining  between  the  two  piles,  in 
which,  according  to  Abba  Saul,  the  cups  of  incense 
•were  placed.  These  dimensions  are  dilticult  to  rec- 
oncile with  the  Biblical  assumption  that  the  loaves 
rested  without  support  on  the  table  (Men.  .\i.  5). 
The  Mishnah  gives  the  number  of  veutilatiug-tubes 
mentioned  above  as  twenty-eight,  fourteen  for  each 
heap.  According  to  the  statement  that  they  were 
like  the  half  of  a  hollow  pipe,  they  must  have  been 
open  on  top.  The  Gemara  (Men.  97) constructs  from 
these  data  the  following  description  of  the  table: 

The  four  fork  like  supports  were  let  into  the  floor, 
two  at  each  end  of  the  table.  They  extended  above 
the  table,  and  between  them,  above  the  table,  four- 
teen tubes,  closed  at  one  end,  were  fastened,  forming 
a  grate-like  receptacle  for  the  loaves.  The  lowest 
cake  of  eacli  heap  rested  on  the  table ;  each  of  the 
next  four  rested  on  three  tubes;  the  two  upper 
cakes  on  two  tubes.  On  the  Arch  of  Titus  the  table 
of  the  showl)read  shows  no  such  attachment  (comp. 
Josephus,  "  B.  J."  V.  r,,  g  ,5;  "  Ant."  iii.  6,  §  0). 

Critical  View :  The  Pentateuchal  passages  in 

which  reference  is  made  to  the  showbread  belong, 
witho\it  exception,  to  the  Priestly  Code.  It  would 
be  unwarranted,  however,  on  this  score  to  hold  the 
ofTcring  to  have  been  a  late  innovation,  due  to 
Babylonian  influences.  Theepisodein  David's  visit 
to  the  old  sanctuary  at  Nob  proves  the  antiquity  of 
the  practise  (I  Sam.  xxi.  1  et  seq.).  Ahinielek's 
scruples  lest  the  men  had  not  kept  aloof  from 
women  and  the  assurance  of  David  that  they  were  in 
a  state  of  sexual  pvirity  suggest  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  rite  as  a  sacrificial  meal,  partaken  of  by 
the  deity  in  common  with  his  devotees,  who,  in 
order  to   make  tryst  with   their  god,  must  be  in 


such  a  state  of  purity  (comp.  Ex.  xix.  10-11,  15). 
Hence  the  bread  is  not  burned,  but  the  incense  is, 
winch  also  is  an  indication  that  the  rite  has  de- 
scended from  remote  antiquity  (Stade,  "  Biblische 
Theologiedes  Alten  Testaments,"  190.-),  i.  H>8).  Stade 
Connects  it  with  llie  ancient  cult  of  the  Ark  (ib.).  the 
food  of  the  deity  being  placed  before  him,  ready 
for  consumption  whenever  he  chose  to  make  his 
a|)pearance. 

The  Hebrew  custom  has  developed  probably  inde- 
pendently of  a  sinnlar  custom  in  Babylon,  both 
stiirling,  however,  from  the  same  root  idea,  which 
is  found  among  other  races  and  in  other  religions 
(comp.  Isa.  Ixv.  11;  Jcr.  vii.  18,  xliv.  17  et  seq.; 
Baruch  vi.  26;  comp.  the  instance  of  the  Roman 
lectisternium).  The  Babylonians  olTered  to  the 
gods  various  kinds  of  cakes  or  bread  ("akalu"), 
which  they  laid  before  them  on  tables,  generally  in 
sets  of  twelve  or  multiples  of  twelve.  These  cakes 
were  retjuired  to  be  sweet  (i.e.,  unleavened),  and 
were  baked  from  wheaten  flour.  Even  the  Hebrew 
name  "  lel.iem  ha-panim  "  has  its  exact  counterpart 
in  the  Assj'rian  "akal  panu  "  (Zimmern,  in  Schra- 
der's  "K.  A.  T."  ii.  600).  The  number  "twelve," 
which  is  so  prominent  in  the  showbread  rite,  has 
always  borne  mysterious  religious  significance  (see 
Zimmern,  I.e.  p.  629). 

liiBi.HHiRAPiiv:  B.  Baentseh,  Exodu»-Le,viUvus,  p.  419,  GOt- 
HnKiTi,  19i«i:  Kli'hiii.  llaiidieHrterliuch.H.  U(l5rt»ey. 
.1.  E.  G.  H. 

SHRIMSKI,    SAMTTEL    EDWARD:     New 

Zealand  piilitician ;  born  at  Posen,  Prussia,  1828; 
died  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  June  2.i,.1902.  In 
1847  he  went  to  London,  where  he  became  a  mer- 
chant;  in  18.-)9  he  emigrated  to  Melbourne,  Victoria; 
and  in  1861  he  went  to  New  Zealand,  in  which  col- 
ony he  was  one  of  the  early  settlers.  At  Oamaru  he 
was  appointed  government  land  auctioneer. 

Engaging  in  local  and  general  politics,  Shrimski 
was  elected  mayor  of  Oamaru  on  successive  occa- 
sions, and  was  also  a  prominent  member  of  educa- 
tional and  philanthropic  institutions.  In  1875  he 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
member  for  Oamaru  ;  he  was  reelected  three  times; 
and  in  188.5  he  was  appointed  life  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  or  Upper  Hou.se  of  Parliament. 
He  held  tlie  offices  of  chairman  of  the  educational 
board  of  North  Otago,  treasurer  of  the  Iiospital 
board,  and  vice-president  of  the  Otago  branch  of 
the  Anglo-Jewish  Association. 

BiBLIOORAPHY:  JcK.  ChroH.  Aug.  1, 1902;  JfU'ijih  Year  lumk, 
5661  (1901). 
.T.  G.  L. 

SHROUD  (panan) :  Robe  in  which  the  dead  are 
arrayed  for  burial.  The  shroud  is  made  of  w  bite 
linen  cloth  ("sadin,"  the  ctviuv  of  the  New  TesUi- 
ment;  see  Matt,  xxvii.  59),  which  is  cut  and  .sewed 
together  with  large  stitches;  the  ends  of  the  thread 
are  left  unknotted,  the  garment  being  intended  to 
last  only  until  the  body  has  decayed.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  several  garments  are  used  instead 
of  a  single  shroud;  in  the  case  of  a  man  these  arc  a 
cai>  (in  the  form  of  a  miter),  breeches,  shirt,  an  over- 
garment somewhat  similar  to  a  surplice,  and  a  gir- 
dle. For  a  woman,  an  apron  with  strings  replaces 
the  breeches  and  the  girdle,  and  the  cap  is  flat.     To 
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a  prominent  man's  attirp  is  adflod  the  tiillit  lip  wore 
lit  prayers,  but  witli  the  fringes  removed  or  cut. 
The  shroud,  as  being  ii  garmeiil  for  the  dead  and 
not  for  the  living,  is  not  sulijeet  to  the  hiw  con- 
cerning mixed  material  (=  "sha'atne/.  ";  Kil.  ix.  4). 

Prior  to  the  destruction  of  the  Seeimil  Temple, 
the  Jews  were  liuried  in  the  garments  they  were 
wont  to  wearduring  life.  When  the  womiin  of  En 
dor  saw  thi'  propliet  Hamuel  rise  from  the  grave  he 
was  covered  with  a  mantle  (I  S;iiu.  .\xviii.  14).  the 
sjimehehad  worn  when  living  (Lev.  H.  xxvi.  7).  The 
poor,  however,  were  probably  swatlwd  like  the  Egyp- 
tian dead,  as  the  term  "  takrikin  "  .seems  to  indi- 
cate. Later  the  attire  of  the  corp.se  became  more 
elaborate.  The  rich  grew  very  extravagant  in  this 
respect,  securing  fanciful  an<l  costly  garments,  and 
establishing  a  custom  w  hich  became  a  burden  >ipon 
mouriUTSof  the  mkldleand  poorer  classes,  who  could 
ill  endure  the  expense  and  yet  desired  to  show  the 
highest  respect  for  their  dead.  This  caused  H. 
Oamaliel,  about  fifty  years  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Temiile,  to  inaugurate  the  custom  of  u.sing  a 
simple  linen  shroud  for  rich  and  poor  alike  (M.  K. 
•27b). 

One  who  dies  as  a  result  of  an  act  of  violence,  or 
in  consequence  of  loss  of  blood,  or  a  woman  who 
dies  in  contiiu>nient,  must  be  buried  in  the  bloody 
garments  worn  at  the  time  of  death,  and  not 
in  a  shroud.  This  custom  is  based  on  the  view 
that  the  last  drops  of  blood,  the  loss  of  which  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  death,  are  part  of  the  body,  and 
as  such  recpnre  burial;  and  since  they  can  not  bo 
rcMiioved  from  the  garments,  thesi!  must  go  into  the 
grave.  I$ut  one  who  is  killed  by  drowinng  or  hang- 
ing, without  loss  of  tilood,  is  buried  in  the  usual 
way,  as  is  also  oiu:  who  is  injured,  loses  blood,  but 
partially  recovers,  though  he  dies  later  as  a  result 
of  the  injury  (Sliulhan  '.\ruk,  Yoreh  De'ah.  :S64). 
Even  where  the  corpse  is  buried  with  the  garments 
it  is  covered  with  a  white  sheet  (/''.). 

The  shroud  is  figuratively  termed  "zewada '' (pro- 
vision for  a  journey ;  Ket.  07b) ;  and  by  many  it  was 
prepared  during  their  own  lifetime,  before  ill  health 
and  age  had  overtaken  them  (.Men.  41a;  see  Rashi). 
.Sevi'ral  reas(Mis  are  advanced  for  this  ("Shelali,"  p. 
145a,  Amsterdam,   1698).     See  also   Bi'UiAi,;    Sak- 

<!KNKS. 

Hibi.io(;rapiiv:  Modena,  Mn'abar  Yahlxilf.  il.  33,  Hi.  1.3; 
Lowvsolin,  iVff tore  Minhoffirn.  p.  S5;  Landahutb,  SfilerifiA- 
kur  Hnlim,  Intriiduction,  «  23,  Berlin.  IKfi". 

A.     ■  J.    D.    E. 

SHULAMITE  (1{.  V.  Shulammite ;  Greek. 
i^iivia/iirn:):  Principal  character  in  the  Song  of  Songs 
(A.  v.  Song  of  Solomon),  although  mentioned  there 
in  one  passage  only  (vii.  1  |A.  V.  vi.  13]).  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  some  modern  critics,  the  Shu- 
lamile  was  the  bride  of  a  shepherd  ;  but  her  beauty 
kindled  in  Solomon  a  violent  passion,  and  he  en- 
deavored to  win  her  for  his  harem.  As  to  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name,  it  would  seem  that  it  means 
"a  native  of  Shulem."  which  place,  according  to 
Eusebius  ("Onomasticon,"  s.v.),  is  identical  with 
Siii'Nii.M.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  Greek 
version  (.see  above),  which  evidently  was  made  from 
a  Hebrew  text  having  ri'DJIC  instead  of  ri'D^IC- 
On  the  theory  that  the  term  "  Shulamite  "  is  eq\iiva- 


lent  to  "Shunamraite,"  some  critics  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  identify  the  Shulamite  with  Abisiiao,  who 
after  David's  death  became  prominent  in  the  court 
of  .lenisaleni  (see  SoNo  of  SoN(i»). 

.1  M.  Sei.. 

SHULHAN   'ARtTK.     See  Cauo,  .Ioskpii. 

SHULLAM,  SAMTTEL  :  .lewiali  physician  and 
historian;  tlourished  in  llie  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  of  Spanish  descent,  and 
after  an  adventurous  life  went  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  supported  by  Kikha  (Esther),  wlio 
stood  high  in  favor  at  the  court  of  the  sultan.  At 
her  expen.se  he  published,  but  with  many  omissions, 
Zacuto's  "  Yuhasin  "  (Constantinople.  l.'jOfi),  to  which 
he  added  the  Arabic  chronology  of  the  dynasties  by 
the  Syriac  hi.storian  (Jkegohv  i!au  IIehii.kus,  sup- 
plemented by  a  Turkish  history,  his  own  work.  He 
published  also:  a  Hebrew  translation  of  .Tosephus' 
■'C'ontra  Apionem  "  ;  the  Letter  of  SheriraGaon  ;  and 
the  account  of  Nathan  the  Haby Ionian  of  thi^  last 
gconim.  ShuUaiu  omitted  Zacuto's  report  upon  the 
expulsion  of  the  .lews  from  Spain,  because  he  him- 
self intended  to  write  a  full  history  of  the  persecu- 
tions, a  task  that  was  accomplished  by  his  contem- 
porary .loseph  ha-Kohen  in  his  "  Emek  ha-Baka." 

BiBi.iodUAiMiv  :  Gr&tz,  Oetch.  M  ed..  Ix.  403-404;  Weiss.  Dor, 
V.  «;!-iU. 
I)  S.   Man. 

8HULMAN,  NAPHTALI  HERZ :  Kus.sian 
Hebrew  ■.uitlior;  born  at  Stary  I'lVcliow ;  died  at 
Amsterdam  about  1830.  He  edited  Mussafia's  "  Zeker 
Kab  "  (Shklov,  1797),  with  an  index  of  the  words  to 
be  found  in  the  Bible,  a  translation  of  them  into  .lu- 
dieo-German.  and  grammatical  notes;  and  "Shir  we- 
Hallel "  (in  Hebrew,  Bussian.  and  German;  Wilna. 
1806),  hymn  .sung  by  the  .lews  of  Wilna  on  the  birth- 
(iay  of  the  grand  duchess  Elizabeth  Alexandrowna, 
Nov.  19,  1806. 
BiBLioiiRArnv  :  Zeitlin.  Itihl.  Pnttt-Mendfls.  p.  35,5. 

II.  K.  A.  S.  W. 

SHTJMAN,  ABRAHAH  :  American  merchant 
and  philanthropist  ;  bom  in  Prussia  May  31,  1839. 
While  still  a  child  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  the 
United  States.  The  family  settled  in  Newbuigh. 
N.  Y.,  where  young  Shuman,  when  not  at  school, 
worked  on  a  farm  until  he  was  thirteen  years  old, 
at  which  age  he  entered  the  clothing  business.  In 
18.59  he  went  to  Boston  and  began  business  for  him- 
self at  the  corner  of  Washingt(m  and  Vernon  streets. 
Roxbury;  and  a  few  years  afterward  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  .John  Phillips,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Phillips  &  Shuman  (later  A.  Shuman  &  Co.).  It 
was  the  picmeer  firm  in  the  United  States  in  the 
manufacture  and  wholesaling  of  children's  clothing. 

Shuman  is  connected  with  many  of  the  leading  in- 
stitutions of  Boston.  He  is  the  first  vice-president  of 
the  Boston  Merchants'  Association,  a  member  of  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  Colonial  National  Bank 
and  the  United  States  Trust  Company,  president 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital 
(which  has  attained  its  present  magnitude  and  repu- 
tation under  hisadministnition).  a  trustee  of  theBeii- 
jainin  Franklin  Fund,  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  and  of  many  social 
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clubs,  and  one  of  the  foundfrs  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Benevolent  Association  of  Boston,  of  which  for  six- 
teen years  lie  was  a  director.     He  is  likewise  one  of 
the  founders  and  presidents  of  the  Elysium  Club. 
A.  G.  Mo 

SHT7MLA :  City  of  Bulgaria.  According  to 
local  tiiiililion  there  was  not  a  Jew  at  Hhumla 
until  about  1780;  but  in  that  year  a  pasha  of  Adri- 
aiio[ilc.  having  been  appointed  military  governor  of 
the  city,  luought  with  his  regiment  a  Jewish  phy- 
sician of  Adrjanople,  known  as  Kiamal  or  Ilakim- 
Baslii,  but  whose  real  name  was  Ilayyim  Aaron 
Ashkenazi.  This  man,  being  a  pious  Jew,  asked  the 
paslia  lo  jiermit  liim  to  send  for  a  sliohet  and  for 
some  Jewish  families  from  Adriauople.  He  re- 
ceived the  desired  permission,  and  latir  on  other 
Jews  fiom  Pravady,  Rasgrad,  and  Viddin  joined 
the  first  immigrants.  With  the  autlmrization  of 
the  pasha  this  group  of  families  lived  in  some 
buildings  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  large  court, 
which  thus  formc(l  a  ghetto,  the  doors  of  which  were 
closed  every  evening.  A  small  synagogue  was  soon 
built  wiiliin  the  enclosure.  According  to  a  tomb- 
stone in  the  ccmeter)',  which  tradition  has  made 
sacred,  the  first  rabbi  of  the  community  was  a  cer- 
tain Hay  Fayo  of  Bosnia.  Kiamal  enjoyed  many 
privileges  and  exercised  great  influence  over  the 
pasha.  His  descendants  are  still  living  at  Slinmla. 
and  some  of  them  practise  medicine  there. 

The  local  synagogue  was.  reconstructed  in  1S.58. 
As  Sliumla  was  spared  by  the  victors  during  the 
Turco-Kussian  war  of  1876-78,  the  Jews  there  of- 
fered shelter  to  their  coreligionists  of  other  cities. 

Some  of  the  given  names  of  the  .Shumla  Jews  are 
curious,  e.g.:  "Bitousche"  for  Shabbethai;  "  Mer- 
cousch"  for  Mercado;  "Biscliko"  for  Preciado; 
■' Boucco  "  for  Behor;  "  Hacco  "  for  Isaac;  "Men- 
dousch "  for  Miriam;  "Istrug"  for  Astruc;  and 
"  Moreno  "  (the  brown).  Some  of  the  family  names 
seem  inexplicable,  as  "  Yulzari,"  "Bahsi."  etc. 

The  most  prominent  families  of  the  city  arc  those 
(if  Judali  Behar  Israel  and  Isliak  Behar  Aron.  The 
chief  rabbis  of  Shumla  in  the  nineteenth  century  were 
thi'  following;  Raphael  Joseph  Galimidi  (1831-36); 
Shabbethai  Farhi  (1836-58);  Mattithiah  Sarmani 
(1858-72);  Hayyim  Franco  of  Rhodes  (1872-73). 
Jacob  Estrumsa  (1873-84).  Since  the  last-named. 
Shumla  has  had  no  spiritual  chief,  the  hazzan  of  the 
synagogue  tilling  at  the  same  time  the  offices  of 
chief  rabbi  and  judge.  The  management  of  the 
alfairs  of  the  commimity  is  in  the  hands  of  a  syna 
gogal  committee  whose  election  must  be  approved 
by  the  minister  of  public  worship. 

Shumla  possesses  the  following  philanthropic 
societies :  'Ozer  Dallim,  fotinded  in  1875.  for  the  sup 
ply  of  fuel  in  winter  to  the  poor;  Esperanza,  a 
ladies'  society  for  the  relief  of  public  misery  in  cases 
of  catastrophe;  and  Bikkur  Holim,  for  the  provision 
of  medical  aid,  medicine,  and  burial  for  the  poor; 
likewise  Aguddat  Yeladini,  a  reading  society;  and 
La  Fourmi  or  Anemala,  a  mutual-aid  society  for 
Jewish  working  men.  There  are,  besides  the  syna- 
gogue, two  schools  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univer- 
selle  (120  boys  and  110  girls). 

The  Jews  of  Shunda  at  present  (1905)  number  200 


families  in  a  total  population  of  about  22,000  (11,000 
Mohammedans  and  10,000  Orthodox  Bulgarians). 

In  common  with  all  the  Jews  of  Bulgaria,  those 
of  Shumla  perform  military  service.  During  the 
Bulgaro-Servian  war  the  Jews  of  Shumla  served  in 
the  ranks  of  the  local  militia,  and  several  of  them 
were  d(!Corated  with  the  military  medal.  Of  the  two 
Jewish  officers  in  the  Bulgarian  army,  the  sublieu- 
tenant Moreno  Grassiani  is  a  native  of  Shumla. 

8.  M.  Fr. 

SHXTRRABI,    SHELOMO    SALEM:    Hakam 

of  the  Beni  Israel  coriiriiuiiity  of  l!(pnibay;  born  at 
Cochin  at  the  end  of  the  eigbteentb  century;  died 
at  Bombay  April  17.  18.')fi.  While  on  a  voyage  from 
Cochin  to  Iioinbay  with  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Meyer  Serfaili,  about  1836.  he  was  wrecked  and 
found  b.v  Jacob  Aaron  Sanker,  a  Beni-Israel  soldier, 
who  secured  for  him  employment  as  a  bookbinder. 
Shurrabi  showed  considerable  knowledge  of  Jewish 
lore,  and,  being  able  to  eantillate  the  service  attract- 
ively, was  appointed  reader  of  the  new  synagogue  at 
a  salary  of  100  ru|)ees  (.'550)  per  annum  ;  and  as  such 
he  instructed  the  Beni-Israel  in  the  traditions  of  their 
faith.  He  obtained  great  iiiHuenee  with  the  Beni- 
Israel ;  and  through  his  efforts  new  synagogues  were 
founded  in  Bombay,  Alibag,  Revdanda.  and  Pan- 
well.  To  Shurrabi,  with  David  Rahabi  and  Samuel 
Divekar,  may  be  ascribed  the  chief  intiuence  in 
keeping  the  Beni-Israel  true  to  their  faith. 

BiBLIOGRAPIlv  :   H.  Samuel,  Sketch  of  the  Beni-Igrael.  pp. 
31-23. 

J. 

SHUSHAN  (Susa;  Hebrew.  "Shushan,"  or 
"Sluishiiu  lia  Mirab"  [Shushan  the  Palace] ;  Assyrian, 
"Sushan  ";  Elamitic,"Sliushin,"  "Shushun  ";  Greek. 
lovaav,  Zovaa):  Ancient  capital  of  Susiana  or  Elam, 
and  the  wii>tt'r  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia;  situ- 
ated l)etween  the  Choaspes  (modern  Ab-i  Kerkhah) 
and  the  Euheus  (the  "  I'lai"  of  Dan.  viii.  2;  modern 
Shaur).  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Dizful.  The  city 
was  a  very  ancient  one.  and  is  mentioned  under  the 
nameof  SisorSisii  in  Babylonian  inscriptions  as  earlv 
as  2400  n.f.  In  640.  during  the  reign  of  Assurbanipal 
Shushan  came  under  Babylonian  control ;  but  it  was 
captured  by  the  Per.siaus  underCyrus  the  Great,  who 
made  it  the  seat  of  government.  The  rise  of  Baby- 
lon inider  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors 
reduced  the  importance  of  Susa.  It  was  razed  after 
a  revolt,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Sapor  II.  (309-379  c.E.) 
under  the  name  of  Iranshahr  Sliapur;  and  it  was 
still  able  to  otter  a  stubborn  resistance  lo  the  Arab 
invasion  in  645. 

The  circumference  of  Shushan  during  its  prime 
seems  to  have  been  about  six  or  seven  miles,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ulai  stood  a  temple  or  observa- 
tory, whose  remains  are  now  called  Tell-i  Sulaiman 
("  Hillof  Solomon  "),  and  other  structures.  The  ruins 
of  the  Persian  palace,  excavated  by  Williams  and 
Loftus,  and,  more  recently,  by  Dieulafoy  and  his 
wife,  cover  about  300  acres  on  three  platforms.  To 
the  southwest  are  the  renuiins  of  a  semicircular  cita- 
del, and  across  a  ravine  lo  the  nculli  is  a  platform 
containing  the  ruins  of  the  "Hall  of  Audience"  or 
"Throne  Room."  while  a  long  terrace  to  the  east 
was  the  site  of  the  palace  and  the  harem. 

In  the  Bible,  Susa  or  Shushan  is  mentioned  once 
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iu  Nuliciniuli  (i  1),  aiul  once  in  Daniel  (viii.  2),  while 
the  scene  i)f  the  Hook  of  Esiiii;u  is  laid  in  the  cilv 
(Estli.  i.  3.  r,;  ii.  5,  8;  iii.  1.".:  iv.  8,  1(>;  viii.  14;  ix. 
(i.  11-15,  18;  Apoer.  Estli.  i.  2,  although  all  tlicsc 
references  are  too  va{;ue  to  delermine  whether  the 
"palace"  [H.  V.  alternative  reading,  "castle"]  hole 
any  reseuiblauce  to  the  royal  structure  asit  a<lMally 
existed).  The  association  of  Daniel  with  "Shiishan 
the  palace  "  lias  an  added  interest  on  account  of  the 
single  occurrence  of  the  word  IJISX  ("  pnhice  ")  in 
Dan.  xi.  4."),  which,  like  its  >Syriao  ecjuivalent  "afa 
dana."  is  almost  certainly  a  loan-word  froni  the  <_)ld 
Persian  "apadana."  The  tradition  of  Daniel's  resi- 
dence at  Shushaii  has  caused  a  structure  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan period  at  the  foot  of  the  (-itudel  to  be 
called  the  tomb  of  Daniel  (see  D.\NIRI,,  ToMlt  op). 

The  Hookof  .Juhile<'s  (viii.  1)  reconstructs  an  epon- 
ymous ancestry  for  iShushan,  wliich  it  terms  "the 
daughter  of  Elam."  According  to  the  Pahlavi 
"Shatroiha-i  Eran."  Shushan  was  founded  by  Sho- 
shan-dukht  or  Gasyan-did<ht.  tlu-  Jewish  (jucen  of 
Yezdegerd  1.,  a  statement  which  may  mean  that  she 
established  a  Jewish  colony  there  (see  Jkw.  Encyc. 
ix.  4G5a,  x.r.  P.\iii,avi  JjiTi;ii.\Ttii{E). 

E.  o.  II.  L.   II.   G. 

According  to  the  Talmud,  on  the  eastern  gate  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  a  representation  of 
Shushan  the  palace  (Mid.  i.  3;  com]).  Kelim  xvii. 
9),  variously  explained  by  two  Babylonian  anioraim 
in  the  third  century  (Men.  9Ha)  as  an  emblem  of 
servitude  to  the  Persian  kings  and  as  a  token  of 
gratitude.  This  gate  is  beli('ved  by  Griltz  ("  Gesch." 
ii.  103)  to  be  identical  with  the  "king's  gat<' "  men- 
tioned in  I  Chrou.  ix.  18.  Th(^  Babylonian  schools 
of  tlu?  amoraic  period  cite  the  two  cities  of  Shush 
and  Shushtri  among  the  jilaces  to  which  the  ten 
tribes  were  exiled  (Sanh.  94a).  Curiously  cnougli. 
both  these  names  are  given  to  Susa  in  modern  Per- 
sian, although  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  were  a|)- 
plied  to  the  city  as  ear'.y  as  l\w.  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  or  whether  the;  Talmud  refers  to  two  sep- 
arate localities  at  or  near  the  ancient  Su.sa. 

The  province  of  which  Susa  was  the  capital  is 
mentioned  especially  as  "Be-Huza"  (Khuzistjin); 
and  some  of  the  amoraim  are  surnamed  "Huza'ah  " 
(Git.  7a;  Ta'an.  32ii;  Pes.  9a;  comp.  Shab.  51b; 
Ta'an.  21b;  Kct.  85a).  Saadia,  following  an  Arabic 
chronicle  of  the  geoinc  period  (possibly  written  by 
the  gaon  himscdf;  Neubaucr,  "M.  J.  ('."  ii.  92; 
comp.  "  B.  E.  J."  xxxii.  143),  identities  Elam  (Gen. 
X.  22)  with  Khuzistan.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in  the 
twelfth  century  describes  Khuzistan  as  a  large 
province,  although  one  not  densely  populated;  and 
among  its  ruins  were  the  remains  of  Shushan  the 
l)alace.  Pethahiah  of  Kegensl)urg  found  only  two 
Jews  in  Susa,  and  at  present  (1905)  there  an?  but 
7,000  in  the  entire  province;  they  liave  fourteen 
synagogues,  one  behind  the  tomb  of  Daniel. 

BiBi.iocRAiMiv:  Loftus.  Tiiirel.1  niirl  rirsr(in)iin  in  Chalilnn 
and  SiLyiijiia,  U)rulon.  18.17:  Ciirzon.  I'tisui  anil  the  Persian. 
Qiustinii.  II).  1892:  I)e  Morgan.  Dil<\ial iitn  en  Pene,  i., 
Paris.  Iflrti:  Jam?  Dlculafny,  ^1  Siw<'.  lb.  1888:  Marcel  Dipii- 
lafoy.  L' AcriiiiiAc  dc  Smc,  lb.  1890  itt;  Blllerbecli,  Sum, 
Berlin,  18it.'. 

W.  B. 

SHXrSHAN  (SUSA)  PtTRIM  :  Name  given  to 
tlie  day  wliich  follows  Purim— /.<■.,  to  the  15th  of 


Adar,  on  which  day,  according  to  the  Book  of  Es- 
ther (ix.  18),  the  Purim  festival  is  held  in  Shushan. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  tint  15th  of  Adar  is  Purim  day 
not  only  at  Shushan,  liut  at  all  large,  widlcd  cities 
(see  Meg.  2a.  b  concerning  the  time  when  it  became 
necessary  to  surround  cities  with  walls),  as  is  clcarlv 
indicated  in  Esth.  ix.  19,  21  ;  but  as  Shushan  is  di- 
rectly referred  to,  while  the  cities  surrounded  with 
walls  nrc  only  vaguely  indicated,  the  day  is  called 
"Shushan  I'urim."  It  would  seem  also  from  the 
same  passage  and  from  verses  27  and  28  that  both 
the  14th  and  loth  of  Adar  were  ob.servi'il  as  festi- 
val days  in  Shushan  and  in  all  other  walled  cities; 
but  the  H;d)bis  explain  (Meg.  I.e.)  that  on  one  day 
the  festival  was  observed  in  unwalled  cities  iind  on 
the  other  in  Shusban  and  other  walled  jihucs.  Al- 
though, in  f:ict,  the  14th  of  Adar  is  not  celebrated 
by  the  Jews  of  Shushan  nor  Uu-  15th  by  the  Jews  of 
unwalled  cities,  yet  the  observance  of  certain  rabbinic 
regulations  reminds  Jews  living  in  unwidlcd  places 
of  the  Shushan  Purim.  Thus  on  the  15tli  one  must 
not  mourn  over  tlie  dead  nor  fast;  that  part  of  the 
morning  prayer  called  "Tahanun  "  must  be  omitted  ; 
and  the  meal  must  be  more  elaborate  than  on  ordi- 
nary days  (Shull.ian  'Aruk,  Oral.i  Mayyim,  G9(i,  3). 
J.  '    "  '      M.  Ski.. 

SHTJSSLOWITZ,  JUDAH  L6B  :  Kussiau 
scholar;  lived  at  .Sliklov  in  the  iiiiicicentli  century. 
lie  was  the  author  of  "Ozar  ha  Sliemot,"a  concord- 
ance of  the  pid|)cr  names  found  in  the  Bible,  form- 
ing a  supplement  to  tlu?  general  Biblical  concord- 
ance published  at  Wilnii  in  187S;  and  of  "  Massorct 
ha-Keri'ah  "  (Warsaw,  1HH8),  a  Masoretic  and  gram- 
matical manual  for  the  public  reader  of  the  Law. 
BiBLiooRAi'iiv  :  Zeltlin.  Itihl.  Past-Meiideln.  p.  Xiti. 

II.  R.  1.    Bk. 

Shy  LOCK  :  Character  in  Shakespeare's  play 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice."  Shylork  is  represented 
as  making  a  wa.ger  with  Antonio,  a  nicreliant  of 
'Venice,  setting  the  return  of  a  loan  of  3,000  ducats 
against  a  pound  of  llcsh  to  be  forfeited  by  Antonio 
if  he  fails  to  return  the  money  from  Ids  own  re- 
sources by  a  certain  date.  Antonio  fails  to  meet  his 
bond,  and  Shi/loek;  who  in  the  meantime  had  lo.st 
his  daughter  Jessien  by  her  elopement  with  a  Chris- 
tian, insists  on  the  forfeit;  thercnpon  Port  in.  the 
affianced  wife  of  a  friend  of  Jcwieo's  lover,  inter- 
venes in  the  guise  of  a  lawyer,  and  declares  the  bond 
forfeited  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  extract 
a  ponnd  of  flesh  without  drawing  blood,  which  is 
not  mentioned  in  tlu?  contract,  and  also  becau.se  the 
intention  of  the  contr.act  was  equivalent  to  design 
upon  a  Venetian  citizen's  life.  This  latter  crime 
being,  in  Venice,  punishable  by  death,  the  doge 
remits  the  puinshment  onlj'  on  condition  of  S/ii/lor/c 
becoming  a  Christian  and  surrendering  half  his  for- 
tune to  Antonio. 

Shakespeare  appears  to  have  taken  the  jilot  from 
a  ballad  entitled  "Ser  Gernutus  the  Jew,"  or  from 
an  English  version  of  Giovanni  Flo- 
Earlier       rentino's"Il  Pecorone,"  written  about 
Forms  of     1378.     The  story  apjieared  in  earlier 
the  Story,    forms  than  (?itlier  of  these,  however, 
the  earliest  in   which  the  creditor  is 
a  Jew  being  the  English  "Cursor  Mundi,"  written 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  ccnturv.     In  this 
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version  it  is  ronuccted  witli  the  liiuliiig  o(  tlie  cross 
1))'  (iuccn  Helena,  who  foririvcs  the  Jew  for  liis 
enielty  on  eondition  of  liis  i)ointiiig  out  the  true  site 
of  the  crueitixion.  Witli  a  iion  Jew  as  |)rineipal 
character  the  story  appears  even  earlier,  namely,  in 
the  Sinilliail  .series;  here  it  occurs  as  the  tale  of  the 
roiirth  wise  master  in  the  "Seven  Wise  blasters  of 
Home."  in  which  the  servant  of  a  knight  lenils  the 
latter  KMJ  niarUs  in  order  that  lie  may  onee  more  try 
iiis  fortune  with  liis  lady  love,  on  condition  that  if 
h(^  do<'S  not  repay  the  sum  the  sc-rvant  shall  receive 
the  rigiit  to  reniovo  a  certain  amount  of  Hesh  from 
his  master's  body.  He  is  foiled  by  the  decision  of 
the  king  that  he  must  not  remove  more  or  less  than 
the  specified  ([iiantity.  In  the  early  English  version 
of  the  "  Gesta  Ronianorum  "  the  condition  by  which 
the  forfeit  is  evaded  is  that  the  cruel  creditor  shall 
not  take  a  drop  of  blood.  So  in  the  German  and 
Latin  versions,  though  in  none  of  these  is  the  cruel 
creditor  a  Jew  ;  and  so,  too,  in  similar  stories  which 
are  told  in  Persia  (F.  Godwin,  "The  Persian  Moon- 
sliee,"  p.  8).  In  one  form  of  the  story  the  cruel 
creditor  is  a  Christian,  Paolo  Mtiri  Serhi,  and  the 
<lehlora  Jew.  Sdiisone  (Jeucihi,  the  latter  of  whom  bet 
a  pound  of  flesh  that  Drake  had  not  taken  the  citj- 
of  Santo  Domingo,  in  Haiti,  in  1.58.).  The  Jew 
lost,  and,  Hechi  demanding  the  forfeit,  the  matter 
was  put  before  Si.xtus  V.,  who  condemned  both 
jiersons  to  the  galleys,  which  they  could  escape  only 
iiy  each  paying  2,000  sciidi.  This  stoiy  was  told  by 
Leti  ("Vita  (le  Si.xto  Quinto,"  Venice,  1.587)  eight 
years  later  than  the  first  appearance  of  a  play  on  the 
subject  called  "The  Jew,"  and  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  the  story  is  simply  a  fable  introduced 
by  Leti  into  the  second  edition  of  his  work. 

In  Nov.,  1879,  Frederick  Hawkins,  in  an  article  in 
"The  Theater,"  sugg<'Sted  that  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice"  was  connected  with  the  state  trial  of  Dr. 
Rodrigo  Lopez;  and  Sidney  Lee,  in  Feb.,  1880,  in 
"The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  jiointcd  out  tlR'  sim- 
ilarity of  the  play  with  the  incidents  of  the  plot. 
The  chief  enemy  of  Lopez,  like  Shjilock's,  was 
named  Antonio.  Ilenslow  recorded  that  lie  had 
In-ought  out  in  August,  three  months 
Historical  aftertheexecution  of  Lojiez,  a  "  Vene- 
Basis.  syon  comedey  "  which  is  iircil)ably  iden- 
tical with  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  ; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  loHl  there  were  many  rejieti- 
tions  of  a  play  called  "The  Jew,"  as  well  as  of  Mar- 
lowe's "  Hicli  Jew  of  Malta  "  (see  B.\u.\ii.\s).  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  jiublic  interest  taken  in 
tlie  trial  induced  Shakespeare  to  revise  and  rewrite 
the  iday  referred  to  by  Gosson  iiil.")79  as  relating  to 
a  cruel  and  usurious  Jew,  which  was  itself  derived 
from  a  story  in  the  ballad  referred  to  above  and  in 
"11  I'ecorone."  Some  of  the  traits  in  Sli i/loek  m>\y 
be  due  to  the  influence  of  Marlowe,  but  S/ii/lork  was 
much  more  human  than  llonihoK.  .since  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  grief  at  the  action  of  his  daughter  as 
well  as  at  the  loss  of  a  jirized  ring  which  he  had 
once  given  to  his  wife,  and  was  made  still  more  re- 
sentful by  the  business  competition  of  Antonio. 

In  the  early  traditions  of  the  English  stage  S/ii/- 
lock  was  played  as  a  comic  character,  b\it  Edmund 
Kean  made  it  a  sericnis  one,  and  he  has  been  followed 
in  this  reading  by  Sir  Henry  Irving.     It  has  been 


plaved  with  .some  force  in  Yiddish  hy  Jacob 
Adier. 

BU!i.iO(iu.\piiv  :  Israfl  Davidsnn,  .S'(i)/(iir/i  nwl  Titirnhax  (re- 
priiileil  frdTM  till'  Si'waiirr  llevicu:  .No.  :ii;  Fiirncs>,  Mer- 
ilmiil  lit  ViliiiT.  PI).  2h7-:)I4.  ;»5  :ii)',l.  Philadelphln.  I8KS: 
(iratz,  SliiiliK'li  ii'  ilir  .*>"(/i'  ""  Drama  mid  in  ilcr  (Ir- 
■vliiclile.  Kriit()S(liln.  IHIIH  ;  Diivld  Ptillipson.  The  Jew  i>i  Kii(;- 
liKh  Ficliiin,  CiniinnaU.  liKIi;  L.  Weiss.  Talmndic  and 
otiHsr  LeyenUg  in  Knulixh  Mttioa,  New  Yorli.  IHIO. 

SI'A  (xv'D),  LEON  JTTDAH  AKYEH  (NASK 

AL  DIN):  l*hysi<ian  in  t'onstaiitinoplc.  and  a 
friend  of  Jewish  science;  lived  before  1033.  He 
translated  Judah  ha-Levi's  "Cuzari"  and  Bahya's 
"Hobot  ha-Lebahot"  from  Arabic  into  Latin,  which 
his  friend  Jacob  Honian  intended  to  print  together 
with  the  Hebrew  translation  and  the  Arabic  text. 
He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Anton  Leger,  chap- 
lain of  the  Dutch  embassy  in  Constantinople, 
through  whom  he  recommended  his  friend  Honian 
(in  a  letter  written  in  Latin  and  dated  Dec.  1633)  to 
Johannes  Huxtorf,  Junior,  of  Basel.  He  had  cor- 
responded with  Buxtorf  at  an  earlier  date.  When 
Rakoczy  I.,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  in  1039  ap- 
pointed Sia  to  be  his  court  jihysician.  the  latter 
left  Constantinople,  discarding  Judaism  at  the  same 
time,  as  Huxtorf  wrote  to  Professor  Hottinger  at 
Zurich  (Aug.  11,  1(541). 

Bibi.10(;r,u'IIV  :  Buxtorf.  liihUiiUirca  Ralihinica.  p.  174 ;  Wolf, 
Bihl.  )lihr.  ill.  l;iV>f  (where  the  name  is  wroncrly  (riven  as 
ns-Di;  Cannolv,  HMiiirc  iIck  Midccins  Juifs,  p.  is9  (who 
says  that  Sl'a  did  not  come  from  Flanders  to  Constantinople); 
It.  E.  J.  viii.  85  et  Kcq. 
s.  M.   K. 

SIBBECHAI :    Captain  under  David  who  came 

from  the  town  of  Shushan,  near  Ephrath-Bethlehem. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  overcoming  a  Philis- 
tine giant  (II  Sam.  xxi.  18;  I  Cliron.  xx.  4).  He  is 
mentioned  iilso  in  I  Chron.  xi.  29,  xxvii.  11,  as  one 
of  the  thirty  valiant  followers  of  David.  He  may 
be  the  Mebiinnai  of  II  Sam.  xxiii.  27. 

E.  o.  II.  E.   I.   N. 

SIBERIA:  Russian  territory  in  northern  Asia, 
extending  fiom  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier, with  a  total  population  (1902)  of  0,276,220,  in- 
cluding 31.380  Jews.  As  a  jilace  of  banishment  for 
Russian  jiriscmers  Siberia  acciuired  its  lirst  Jewish 
settlers  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  those  banished 
thither  as  criminals,  among  whom  there  were  many 
whose  only  crime  consisted  in  their  being  Jews. 
When  steps  were  taken  in  1829  to  diminish  the 
number  of  Jews  in  (!ourland  and  Livonia,  it  was 
proposed  among  other  mciisures  to  deport  to  Siberia 
those  Jews  who  failed  to  register  in  some  communily 
by  a  spccilied  time  (see  Cotiii.ANn).  The  Jews  thus 
deported  were  followed  by  their  families  and  friends, 
and  the  authorities  did  not  apparently  object  to  the 
hitter's  establishing  themselves  in  Siberia.  In  the 
course  of  time,  however,  the  Jewish  <|Uestion  was 
brought  forward  there  also.  In  the  early  thirties 
of  the  nineteenth  century  a  (piestion  was  raised  in 
the  Senate,  in  the  case  of  Berkowitz  and  Kamener, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  Jews  de- 
ported to  Siberia,  and  their  children  who  accom- 
panied them,  were  entitled  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  gild  privileges.  The  committee  of  ministers  to 
whom  the  case  was  referred  resolved  that  it  was 
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legal  for  Bcrkowitz  and  Kiimener  to  register  in  the 
iiierclmut  gild;  but  "in  order  to  prevent  too  great 
an  increase  of  Jewish  nienlmntsto  the  injury  of  the 
natives,"  it  was  resolved  tli;it  the  ease  of  every  Jew 
wishing  to  secure  a  trade  license  lie  ))resented  to  the 
minister  of  finance  for  decision  at  his  discretion. 
This  resolution  was  approved  by  the  c/.ar,  March  3, 
1H34  (■' Vioroye  I'olnoye  Sobraniye  Zakonov,"  ix., 
No.  6«75). 

On  tln>  other  hand.  Nicholas  I.  intended  to  estab- 
lish Jewish  agricultural  colonies  in  Siberia;  and  he 
even  issued  an  order  calling  for  the  assignment  of 
land  for  this  purpose  in  the  governments  of  Tobolsk 
and  Omsk  (1H36).     The  Jews,  es))ecially  those  from 

(,'ourland.  were  (lulte  I'uger   to  settle 

Ukase        in  Siberia,  but  the  plan  was  suddenly 

of  Jan.  5,    abandouiil,  and  by  a  ukase  dated  Jan. 

1837.         ■).  1837,  the  czar  ordered  that  the  set- 

I  lenient  of  Jews  there  should  be  dis- 
continued. The  issuing  of  this  ukase  was  largely 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  adjutant-genenil.  Count 
Benkcndorf,  .iiid  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  Count 
Bludov;  the  latter,  though  he  had  oftlcially  advo- 
cated the  est.iblishment  of  Jews  in  Siberia,  had  pri- 
vately opposed  the  measure.  Nicholas  I.  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  settlemcntof  a  large  number 
of  Jews  in  Siberia  would  result  in  economic  injury 
to  the  native  jiopulaliou,  and  he  suggested,  as  the 
most  effective'  remedy,  "the  enrolment  among  the 
military  caiitonists  of  all  the  children  of  Jews  de- 
ported forsettlemenl  in  Siberia."  Inquiries  made  at 
that  time  showed  that  in  the  governments  of  To 
bolsk,  Tomsk,  and  Yeniseisk  there  were  eighteen 
Jewish  merchants  qnd  6.59  Jewish  artisans,  while 
there  were  thirteen  Jewish  settlers  in  the  territory 
of  Omsk.  The  regulations  finally  adopted  by 
Bludov  specified,  among  other  provisions,  that  the 
transfer  of  Jew  ish  settlers  to  Siberia  should  be  posi- 
tively and  permanently  prohibited;  that  the  lauds 
assigned  for  new  Jewish  colonies  in  the  government 
of  Tobolsk  and  in  the  territory  of  Omsk  should  be 
used  for  other  purposes;  that  prospective  Jewish 
settlers  already  on  their  way  to  Siberia  shouhl  be 
sent  elsewhere ;  that  Jews  liable  to  banishment  to 
Siberia  were,  if  under  thirty-five,  to  be  pressed  into 
military  service,  if  between  thirty-five  and  forty  to 
be  sent  to  the  workhouse,  and  if  over  forty  to  be 
deported  to  special  settlements  in  the  remote  regions 
of  Siberia,  namely,  in  the  territories  of  Yakutsk  and 
Transbaikalia.  The  Jews  sentenced  to  hard  labor  in 
the  mines  were  to  be  settled  in  the  same  regions  at 
the  expiration  of  their  terms.  Jews  who  had  come 
to  Siberia  in  order  to  join  their  relatives  were  to  be 
given  the  alternative  of  returning  to  their  former 
homes  or  of  joining  their  coreligionists  in  the  new 
]{ussian  colonies.  On  their  refusal  to  accept  cither, 
they  were  to  be  deported  to  the  remote  parts  of 
Siberia.  Male  childr<'n  under  eighteen  of  Jewish 
settlers  were  to  be  registered  among  the  military 
C.\NTONisTs  ("Vtoroye  I'olnoj'e  Sobraniye  Zako- 
nov," xii..  No.  10,242). 

Meanwhile  thirty-six  .Jewish  settlers  from  the 
governments  of  Moghilef  and  Bj'elostok  arrived  in 
the  territory  of  Omsk,  and  their  status  became  the 
subject  of  much  official  correspondence.  Bludov 
reported  the  matter  to  Nicholas  I.,  who  decided  that 


it  would  be  "  unjust  to  transfer  these  Jews  again," 

and  ordered  that  they  be  given  the  choice  of  removal 

to  the  government  of  Kherson  or  of 

Status  remaining  in  Siberia  under  the  regu- 
of  Siberian  lations  adopted  for  the  Jews  already 
Jews.  established  there.  From  a  document 
of  subsequent  date  it  appears  that 
thirty-two  of  these  Jews  preferred  to  remain  in 
Siberia,  while  four  asked  to  be  sent  back  to  their  old 
homes.  After  this,  and  until  the  death  of  Nic^holas 
I.,  the  government  endeavored  in  various  ways  to 
discourage  the  settlement  of  Jews  in  the  territory. 

During  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  several  Jews, 
not  convicts,  were  given  permission  to  settle  io 
Siberia,  but  notwithstanding  this  permission  those 
who  {'Stablished  themselves  there  were  subjected 
to  much  oppression  by  the  local  administrators, 
who  interpreted  the  law  according  to  their  own 
desires.  Thus  Jewish  artisans,  to  whom  the  law 
of  the  empire  permitted  unrestricted  residence  while 
they  were  actively  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  tUeJr 
trades,  were  frequently  compelled  to  remain  in  the 
Siberian  settlements  where  they  happened  to  be  reg- 
istered, and  were  not  allowed  to  leave  even  when 
unable  to  earn  a  livelihood  there  (see  "  Khronika 
Voskhoda,"  1889,  No.  9). 

"A  general  review  of  the  government  enactments 
concerning  the  Jews  naturally  leads  to  the  question," 
says  Mysh  in  1889.  "  whj-  the  honest  Jew  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  privileged  classes  is  forbidden  to 
breathe  the  air  of  Siberia,  while  various  criminals 
and  their  descendants,  although  Jews,  may  not  only 
live  in  Siberia  while  serving  their  terms,  but  may 
settle  there  permanently,  and  enjoy  full  civic  rights, 
even  though  forbidden  to  engage  in  the  liquor 
trade.  At  the  same  time,  thanks  to  the  laws  con- 
cerning the  P.\LK  OF  Settlk.ment,  any  Jew  within 
the  Pale  who,  on  account  of  over- 
Anomalous  crowding  and  the  fierce  competition  of 
Position,  his  coreligionists,  suffers  from  pov- 
erty, and  who  wishes  to  escape  from 
his  unfortunate  position,  and  to  remove  with  his 
family  beyond  the  Pale,  will  find  only  one  way  open 
to  him,  namely,  to  commit  some  crime.  It  will  then 
become  possible  for  him  to  remove  with  his  family 
to  Siberia  at  the  government's  expense,  and  become 
there  a  full-Hedged  memberof  the  local  population." 

Under  Alexander  III.  and  Nicholas  II.  otTicial  dis- 
crimination against  the  .lews  of  Sibi'ria  became  more 
pronounced.  Thus  the  council  of  the  government 
of  Tobolsk  decided  that  the  domicil  of  a  Jew  regis- 
tered in  a  Siberian  community  is  not  Siberia  at  large, 
but  only  the  place  of  his  registration,  and  hence 
such  a  Jew,  if  not  a  registered  artisan,  has  not  the 
right  to  move  from  one  Siberian  government  to  an- 
other, nor  even  to  transfer  his  residence  from  one 
settlement  to  another  in  the  same  government.  The 
Siberian  administrations  were  supported  in  this  ru- 
ling by  the  imperial  Senate,  and  thereby  many  Sibe- 
rian Jews  have  been  placed  in  the  position  of  serfs 
practically  attached  to  the  locality  where  they  hap- 
pen to  reside;  in  many  instances  they  have  been 
deprived  of  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

Regulations  of  a  similar  nature  were  adopted  in 
1899  by  the  governor-general  of  Transbaikalia.  Ac- 
cording to  these,  "  all  Jews  are  forbidden  to  reside  in 
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the  boundary  zone  adjoining  the  Chinese  frontier. 
Only  those  Jews  wlio  lived  there  prior  to  the  ukase 
of  June  12,  1860,  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
place  of  their  registration.  The  banished  Jew.s  aiui 
their  descendants  have  no  right  to  move  freely  from 
place  to  place  in  Siberia,  but  may  appl.v  to  the  gov- 
ernor general  for  perniis.sion  to  do  so  "  ("  Khronika 
Voskhoda."  1900,  No.  '2,  p.  10).  These  regulations 
are  everywhere  enforced  with  great  seveiity  and 
arbitrariness  by  the  local  administrations,  much  suf- 
fering being  inflicted  upon  the  Jewish  residents  of 
Siberia  (ih.  Nos.  42,  70;  "Die  Welt,"  1902.  No.  48). 
According  to  the  census  of  189T,  the  Jews  in 
Siberia  numbered  34,477(18,483  males,  and  15,994 
females),  distributed  as  follows: 


Bibliography:  Vnskhnd.  1887,  Ix.;   ih.   1889.  vli.;  Vnnkhfid, 
Netluitnaya    Khrmiiha    Vnxkhoda.    1887.  No.    40;   Mysh. 
i?«h<>r"'Mi!o  K  Zakanam  •<  Yevreuakh,  2d  ed. 
J.  J.  G.  L. 

SIBLONOT  :  Talmudic  term  for  gifts  presented 
to  a  l)ride  by  the  bridegioom  or  by  the  parents. 
Acconling  to  sonic  authorities,  the  word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  alfi,}o/jjv.  which  means  "gift  or  pay- 
ment made  in  tokeu  of  something  "  (Kohut,  "Aruch 
Com|>letum,"  «.r.),  while,  according  to  others,  it  is  the 
plunil  form  of  "sebel"  (="load'"),  the  synonym 
of  which,  "  massah  "  (load),  also  assumes  in  the  plural 
("  massot  ")  the  meaning  of  "  presents  "  (Jastrow, 
"Diet."  ». r.  p^3D).  Doubt  was  expressed  by  some 
Talmudic  autliorities  as  to  whether  the  term  "sib- 
lonot "  employed  in  the  Mishnah  and  in  the  Gemara 
designated  all  gifts  to  a  bride  or  only  the  first  gift 
("  Leket  ha-Kemah  "  on  Ebeu  ha-'Ezer,  p.  129). 

The  rabbinical  legislation  made  provisions  with 
regard  to  siblonot  in  case  of  death  or  divorce  after 
betrothal  and  before  marriage.  Siblonot  consisting 
of  gartnents  or  other  things  used  by  the  bride  while 
still  in  her  father's  house,  and  which  might  be  worn 
out  before  the  marriage,  need  not  be  returned;  those 
of  jewelry  or  ornaments  must  be  returned:  while 
those  of  food  or  drink  must  be  returned  only  if 
the  bridegroom  has  not  partaken  of  a  meal  to  the 
value  of  one  dinar  in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law. 
In  the  case  of  a  divorce  occasioned  by  the  woman's 
refusal  to  marry,  even  the  smallest  article  must  be 
returned  (B.  B.  ix.  6;  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Eben  ha- 
'Ezer.  50). 

Siblonot  were  considered  as  "  nikse  melug  "  (the 
property  of  plucking);  and  the  husband  was  enti- 
tled to  all  the  fruits  and  profits  thereof,  although 
lie  was  not  held  responsible  for  their  loss  or  deteri- 
oration (Isaac  ben  Sheshet.  "  She'elot  u-Tesliubot," 
§  101 ;  Solomon  ben  Adret,  "Teshubot  ha-Uashba," 
g  900).     David  ibn  Abi  Zimra  discusses  the   ques- 


tion whether  siblonot  given  by  the  bridegroom's 
father  and  returned  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  belong  to  the  bride- 
groom alone  or  to  liim  and  his  brothers  jointly 
("Teshubot  lia-Radbaz,"  si  151). 

E.  c.  I.    Bl(. 

SIBYL :  Woman  who  prophesied,  while  in  a 
state  of  frenzy,  under  the  supposed  inspiration  of  a 
deity.  In  the  Jewish  sense  of  persons  who  felt 
themselves  spiritually  impelled  to  speak  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  name  of  God,  prophets  were  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  among  whom 
prophecy  was  limited  to  the  deliverances  of  the 
sibyls  {ai,iv?}jii).  The  ancient  sources  differ  as  to 
the  number  and  nativity  of  these  sibyls.  Plato 
speaks  of  only  one  sibyl,  while  Aristotle  and  Aris- 
tophanes mention  several,  and  Varro  (in  Lactantius, 
"Divinarum  Institutionem,"  i.  C)  enumerates  ten. 
including  a  number  from  the  East. 
Number.  The  most  interesting  list  from  the 
Jewish  point  of  view,  however,  is  that 
of  Pausanias,  who  enumerates  the  following  four 
sibyls  (X.  12):  the  Libyan  sibyl;  Herophile.  the 
sibyl  of  iMarpessus  or  Erythrte  (said  to  have  proph- 
esied both  in  Asia  3Iinorand  at  Delphi,  and  therefore 
frequently  mentioned  under  various  other  names); 
Demo  of  Ciimae,  the  chief  sibyl  of  Roman  history; 
and  the  Hebrew  sibyl,  Sal)be  of  Palestine  (known 
also  as  the  Babylonian  or  Egyptian  sibyl).  A- late 
source,  the  "C'hronieou  Paschale,"  which  was  com- 
posed in  the  sixth  centur_v  of  the  common  era,  enu- 
merates twelve  sibyls  (ed.  Bonn,  108,  ]).  201),  and 
expressly  terms  one  of  them  the  "  Hebrew  "  sibyl, 
the  same  designation  being  used  by  Suidas  and  other 
late  authors. 

The  scanty  references  in  these  ancient  sources 
clearly  imply  that  the  sibyls  were  native  to  the  East; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  their  common  designation. 
Although  Varro  gives  a  Greek  etymology  for  the 
word  (<T/oi;  =  Wf(jf-|-/3oi?./.a,  whence  ai l}v'/.}.a  ^=  8eo- 
;ini'/.ji,  "the  counsel  of  god"),  and  modem  philolo- 
gists derive  it  from  an  ancient  Italian  dialect  (see 
"  Rheinisches  Museum,"  i.  110  (t  Ket/.).  the  arguments 
are  not  convincing.  Since  Lactantius  expressly 
says  {I.e.)  that  the  sibyl  is  a  native  of  Babylon,  the 
name  is  probably  Semitic  in  origin.  The  word  may 
be  resolved  into  the  two  components  "sib  " -j- "  il," 
thus  denoting  "the  ancient  of  god"  (  Krauss,  in 
"Byzautinische  Zeit."  xi.  122),  especiallj'  as  great 
age  is  one  of  the  sibylline  characteristics.  The  He 
brew  sibyl  is  identical,  moreover,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias and  Suidas  («.r.  li,3v>.ya).  with  the  sibyl  of 
Babylon,  and  the  name  "  Sabbe  "  consequently  repre- 
sents the  Aramaic  "saba  "(=:"old"),  inasmuch  as 
the  sibyl  is  the  personification  of  old  age.  Suidas 
gives  the  form  "  Sanibethe  "  instead  of  "  Sabbe  "  ;  this 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  sibyl 
was  supposed  in  the  Byzantine  period  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  Biblical  list  of  nations,  and  that  hence 
"Scba"and  "Sabtechah  "  (Gen.  x.  7  and  I  Cliron. 
i.  9)  came  to  be,  in  slightly  Hellenized  forms, 
two  equivalent  designations  for  the  Hebrew  sibyl 
(Krauss,  I.e.). 

The  connection  of  the  sibyl  with  Biblical  person- 
ages appears  also  in  a  statement  found  in  the  extant 
collection  of  the  Sibylline  Books  to  the  effect  that 
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she  asserted  herself  to  belong  to  the  sixth  genera- 
tion of  man  anil  to  be  deseendeil  from  Noah  (i.  SltH), 
while  in  another  passage  she  termed  lierself  a  vir- 
gin of  the  hloml  of  Noah  (iii.  H27).  On  aeeounl 
of  these  statements  the  Ervthraaii  pagan  sibyl  was 
likewise  said  to  be  deseended  from  the  sixth  gener- 
ation after  the  Flood  (Eusebius.  "Con- 
Connection  stantini  Oratio  ad  S.  Coetum,"  xviii.). 
with  Bib-  The  Hebrew  sibyl  was  alleged  also  to 
lical   Per-     have  been  the  wife  of  one  of  Noah's 

sonag'es.  sons,  and  consequently  to  have  b(*n 
saved  in  the  ark  (Plato's  "  Phadriis," 
p.  244b,  note).  It  was  generally  said,  however,  and 
with  greater  show  of  right,  that  she  belonged  to  the 
race  of  the  blessed  Noah  (prologue  to  the  Sil)yllines), 
which  .statement  agrees  with  her  names  Saba  and 
Sambethe.  Epiphanius  regarded  her  as  the  daughter 
of  Noah  himself,  or  even  of  Eve  ("Ailversus  ILt- 
reses,"  vi.,  xxvi.  1).  The  Jewish  sibyl,  however, 
deliberately  falsified  her  genealogy,  for  it  was  an 
accepted  tradition  that  the  old  pagan  sibyl  was  a 
native  of  Babylon,  while  the  Jewish  sibyl  was  held 
to  be  the  daughter  of  the  ancient  Chaldean  his- 
torian Berosus  (pseudo-Justin,  "Cohort,  ad  Gnrcos," 
XXX  vii. :  comp.  Pausanias,  x.  12;  Moses  of  Chorene, 
i.  6).  The  Jewish  siliyl,  then,  was  regarded  as 
a  very  ancient  jiersonage  who  perpetuated  the  wis- 
dom of  the  past,  and  the  traditions  concerning  her 
may  lonsequenlly  be  compared  with  the  Jewish 
legends  of  Enoch  and  of  Ashcr's  daughter  Serah. 

All  these  legends  aro.se  after  the  ascription  of 
Jewish  proiiheeies  to  the  sibyl.  The  Hellenistic 
Jews,  especially  those  of  Alexandria,  were  in  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  of  their  time  wlien  they 
clothed  their  sayings  in  Gentile  garb,  for  only  thus 
could  they  hope  to  gain  an  audience.  For  the 
sibylline  prophecies  were  intended  primarily  for  the 
pagans,  although  the  intention  was  rather  to  con- 
vict them  of  sin  and  to  glorify  Judaism  by  contrast 
witli  them  than  to  convert  tliem.  The  medium  of 
verse  was  chosen,  ii'„)rcover,  as  being  the  commonly 
accepted  vehicle  of  projihecy  at  Delphi,  as  well  as  in 
the  oracles  of  Orpheus  and  Cassandra,  in  the  magic 
papyri,  and  especially  of  I  lie  pagan  sibyl.  But 
the  clumsy  hexaniet<'rs  and  the  awkward  sentences 
did  nolSiUisfy  the  refined  tastes  of  the  Creco-Homan 
■world,  and  llerailitus,  tlie  sage  of  Ephesus,  him.self 
declared  that  the  sibyl  uttered  unrimed  and  uncouth 
words  with  raving  mouth,  even  tliough  her  broken 
speech  was  regarded  as  the  stammering  of  ecstasy, 
since  she  was  merely  the  frail  vessel  of  the  divine 
spirit.     In  the  extant  collection  of  the 

Hebraic  Jewish  oracles  the  sibyl  often  corn- 
Tendencies  plains  that  she  is  exhausted  by  the 
in  Hellenic  mighty  spirit  of  the  Lord,  but  that  she 
Garb.  is  compelled  by  His  command  to  con- 
tinue her  utterances.  She  is.  however, 
fully  conscious  of  her  <livine  mission,  which  is  to 
be  "the  light  of  the  heathen,"  "preparing  the  path 
for  man."  She  circulates  the  divine  code  of  etliics. 
and  explains  the  ancient  history  of  the  Jews  to  the 
Gentiles,  whom  she  familiarizes  with  monotheism, 
retaining  some  of  the  concepts  of  Greek  mythology 
merely  to  lend  some  degree  of  familiarity  to  her  in- 
struction. She  lashes  the  wickedness  of  the  heathen, 
describes  the  impending  divine  judgment  and  the 


coming  Messianic  period,  and  dwells  on  the  sublime 
mission  of  the  Jewish  jieople,  for  whom  is  reserved 
a  future  of  splendor  and  sanctity,  despite  the  shame 
which  has  been  its  lot.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the 
most  attractive  ethical  laws  of  Judaism,  since  these 
alone  could  be  used  for  a  successful  propaganda 
among  the  Gentiles. 

Yet  the  sibylline  poems  are  far  from  being  such 
cosmopolitan  compositions  as  is  the  work  of  the 
PsEiiHi-PiiocvLiDES.  They  are,  on  the  contrary, 
essentially  national  and  nomi-^tic  in  so  far  as  they 
are  Jewish.  Even  the  Messianic  time  is  inconceiv- 
able without  the  Temple,  sacrificial  worship,  and 
the  Law.  Despite  this  the  pagan  Greeks  are  nowhere 
urged  to  observe  the  Law;  they  are  asked  merely 
to  lead  moral  lives  and  to  recognize  the  one  God. 
Although  the  sibyl  addresses  all  peoples,  the  Syr- 
ians, Britons,  Gauls,  and  the  nations  of  the  Isles,  she 
especially  exhorts  the  people  of  Hellas,  knowing 
that  it  will  be  well  with  all  the  human  race  if  this 
people  with  its  grand  culture  will  combine  its  own 
virtues  with  the  pure  religion  of  Judaism. 

"  Of  centuries  Hfteen  have  pasaed  away 
Since  o'er  tlie  Greeks  those  haufrhty  tyrant*  rated 
Who  flrsl  taught  evil  unto  nuirtiil  man. 
And  made  false  pods  for  them  that  now  are  dead. 
Whereby  ye  learned  to  think  but  vanity  "  (iii.  nol-aSo). 

These  lines  deserve  special  attention,  for  they  in- 
dicate the  philosophical  point  of  view  of  the  author. 
According  to  the  sibyl,  whose  attituile  was  subse- 
qticntly  shared  by  the  Christian  apologists,  pagan- 
ism originated  when  mankind  revolted  from  God 
and  undertook  to  build  the  Tower  of  Babel,  aban- 
doning the  woiship  of  the  true  God  for  idolatry  and 
renouncing  God  and  His  law,  which,  "in  a  certain 
sense,"  had  existed  even  before  Moses.  The  princes 
of  Greece  had  been  the  chief  agents  in  the  introduc- 
tion and  dissemination  of  idolatry,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen  meant,  therefore,  simply  a  return 
to  the  God  of  Israel  and  to  His  law,  which  had  been 
wickedly  abandoned  in  ages  past  (Friedliinder, 
"  Apologetik,"  p.  44).  A  Hungarian  philologist  has 
correctly  summarized  this  view  in  the  single  phrase: 
"The  Jewish  sibyl  states  the  case  euhemeristically" 
(G.  Nemethy.  "  Philologiai  Kozlijiiy,"  xxi.  1-5; 
comp.  idem,  "Euhemeri  Reliquiic."  Budapest.  1889). 
Judaism  could,  indeed,  be  successfully  defended  by 
recourse  to  the  euhemeri.stic  theory  of  the  Greek 
pantheon. 

Nascent  Christianity  could  find  no  better  aid  for 
its  apologetics  than  the  sibylline  poems,  and  it  is 
due  to  this  fact  that  the  utterances  of  the  Jewish 
sibyl  have  been  preserved  inconsiderable  fi'agments, 
while  the  words  of  the  pagan  sibyl  have  been  al- 
most entirely  lost,  although  it  must  be 
Christian    admitted    that   the   fragments  of  the 

Sibyls.  latter  which  have  escapeil  destruction 
are  more  pithy,  poetic,  and  valuable 
than  the  Jewish  portion.  Christianity  has  not  only 
preserved  these  poems,  but  has  added  to  them,  so 
that  the  sibylline  titterance^  in  their  present  form 
are  a  mixture  of  Jewish  and  Christian  elements,  im- 
posing upon  ciiticism  the  task  of  separating  them. 
The  dilliculty  of  the  problem  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  text  of  the  fragments  is  very  imperfect, 
uncertain,  and  full  of  errors. 
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Tlic  evidence  thus  far  accessiljle  shows  that  a 
sibylline  poem  of  considerable  extent  was  first  put 
in  circulation  Ijy  Alexandrian  Jews  in  the  second 
century  B.C.,  and  that  compositions  of  this  nature 
continued  to  be  published  until  late  in  the  imperial 
period.  These  productions  always  availed  them- 
selves of  the  latest  events,  the  frequent  convulsions 
in  the  Homan  empire  furnishing  rich  material  for 
new  visions,  which  deeply  affected  Judaism  and 
renewed  its  hopes  for  the  future.  The  Christian 
compositions  of  this  type  covered  a  much  longer 
period  of  time,  stray  poems  being  written  even  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  Christian  sibylline  verses 
may  easily  be  recognized  when  they  contain  proph- 
ecies refirring  to  Jesus  or  when  they  are  couched  in 
decid('d  antiuomislic  and  occasionally  anti-Jewish 
language.  Some  of  tliem,  however,  l)ear  none  of 
these  marks  of  a  Christian  origin,  and  liave  been 
so  completely  incorporated  with  the  Jewish  por- 
tion that  the  two  elements  can  not  readily  be  sepa- 
rated. 

AVhen  the  prologue  to  the  Sibj'llines  was  written, 
in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  by  a  Byzantine  author, 
they  had  been  cast  into  almost  their  final  form,  al- 
though they  were  then  somewhat  shorter.  Tliey 
were  little  read  at  Byzantium  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
since  the  Byzantines  had  theirown  sibylline  oracles, 
both  in  ver.sc  and  in  prose,  while  the  West  produced 
a  different  kind  of  oracle,  written  in  Latin,  and 
modeled  on  tlie  sayings  of  the  sibyl  of  Erythra;. 

In  the  period  of  the  Henaissance  the  ancient  poetic 

oracles  were  again  read  eagerly,  although  they  were 

not  printed  until  a  late  date.     The  first  edition  was 

issued  by   Xystus  Betuleius  (Sixtus 

History.  Birken)  of  Augsburg,  in  eight  books 
(Basel,  154.'>),  and  created  a  sensation 
in  the  world  of  scholarship;  Custalio  of  Basel  pub- 
lished a  Latin  versed  translation  of  the  Silnllines  in 
154G.  Better  manuscripts  were  used  by  Johannes 
Osopu'us  (Johannes  Koch),  whose  edition  appeared 
at  Paris  in  loiM).  The  next  edition  was  that  in  Gal- 
landi's  "  Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrum"  (Venice, 
17G.5,  1788).  but  it  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  editions  of  scholarly  accuracy  appeared. 
In  1817  a  fourteenth  book  was  edited,  from  a  manu- 
script at  Milan  (Codex  Ambrosianus).  by  Angelo 
Mai,  who,  eleven  years  later,  published  books  xi.- 
xiv.,  from  a  Vatican  manuscript.  Better  texts  also 
became  available  forthe  parts  previously  published. 
The  two  editions  published  by  the  French  scholar 
Charles  Alexandre  in  1841-56  and  18G9  are  mas- 
terly from  a  historical,  critical,  and  exegetical  point 
of  view.  Other  noteworthy  editions  are  those  by 
Alois  Rzacli  (Vienna,  1891)  and  Joliann  Geffken 
(Leipsic,  1902).  both  of  whom  have  elucidated  the 
Sibyllines  in  numerous  other  studies.  Witliout  go- 
ing into  textual  details,  a  brief  resume  may  here  be 
given  of  the  results  of  the  literary  criticism  of  these 
poems,  since  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  elements 
must  he  distinguished  from  each  other.  Although 
definite  results  are  impossible,  there  is  a  certain  con- 
sensus in  scholarly  opinion,  which  may  be  epito- 
mized as  follows,  on  the  authority  of  Schiirer  and 
Harnack: 

The  origin  of  books  i.  and  ii.  is  doubtful.  Dc- 
chent  and  Friedlieb  liave  designated  passages  of 
XI.-21 


considerable  length  in  both  as  Jewish  in  origin,  al- 
though, according  to  Schilrer,  most  scholars  regard 
them  as  Christian.  Harnack  morerea- 
Analysis.  sonably  considers  them  as  basi'd  on  a 
Jewish  original  influenced  by  Chris- 
tian revision.  In  harmony  with  this  theory,  i.  1- 
323,  which  constitutes  the  nucleus  of  the  book,  con- 
tains no  Christian  elements,  while  i.  324-400,  imme- 
diately following,  is  not  only  distinctly  Christian, 
but  is  even  openly  anti-Jewish.  In  book  ii.  the 
Jewish  part  of  book  i.  is  continued,  but  the  sibyl, 
passing  by  former  ages,  deals  directly  with  the  last 
generation ;  only  verses  34-.55  arc  Christian.  Verses 
o6-148  are  a  didactic  poem  taken  from  pscudo- 
Phocylides,  and  the  passage  beginning  with  verse 
134  is,  on  the  whole,  a  Jewish  cschatology  mingled 
with  Stoic  conceptions,  though  it  may  contain  some 
Christian  elements. 

Book  iii.  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  of  the 
entire  collection.  According  to  Bleek,  it  is,  at  least 
in  its  main  portion  (verses  97-807),  the  work  of  an 
.\lcxandrian  Je%v,  who  may  have  flourished  in  the 
Maccabcan  period  (170-160  B.C.).  Other  critics  assign 
it  to  the  year  140  or  124  n.c,  though,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Alexandre,  who  ascribes  verses  29r)-488 
to  a  Christian  author,  they  agree  in  regarding  it  as 
an  ancient  Jewish  poem.  The  poem,  which  is  by 
no  means  uniform,  may  be  divided  into  three  parts: 
(1)  verses  97-294,  (2)  verses  29r>-4S8 ;  (3)  verses  499- 
807. 

(1)  Verses  97-294  describe  the  building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  and  the  dispersion  of  the  peoples; 
this  event  is  ascribed  to  the  quarrel  among  the 
three  kings  Kronos,  Titan,  and  Japetus,  Biblical 
material  and  Greek  mythology  being  indiscrimi- 
nately mingled.  The  poet  surveys  the  successive 
rules  of  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  Medes,  Ethio- 
pians, Assyrians,  Babylonians,  JIacedonians,  Ptol- 
emies, and  liomans,  the  last-named  being  still  a 
republic,  for   it  is  designated   as   "  many-licaded  " 

(-okvKpavo^).  All  these  governmentsare 
The  Third  succeeded  bj-  the  peiiceful  rule  of  the 
Sibylline,    people  of  God,  who  once  before  had 

been  great  and  mighty  under  Solo- 
mon. After  the  seventh  Hellenic  king,  Ptolemy 
VII.  (Physcon)  of  Egypt,  the  people  of  God  will 
again  be  in  the  ascendent,  and  will  rule  mankind. 
This  passage  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  his- 
tory and  the  characteristics  of  Israel. 

(2)  Verses  295-488  comprise  denunciations  and 
warnings  regarding  Babylon,  Egypt,  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog, Libya,  Syria  (imder  the  Seleucids),  Phrygia, 
Troy  (with  a  noteworthy  polemic  against  Homer), 
Lycia,  Cyprus,  and  Italy.  This  portion  was  evi- 
dently written  in  the  second  century,  although  some 
details  do  not  agree  with  actual  history,  in  the 
description  of  the  Syrian  kings.  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  his  son  Eupator.  the  hitter's  as.sas.sin.  Oemc- 
trius  I.,  and  the  succeeding  rulers  down  to  Trypho. 
are  clearly  recognizable. 

(3)  Verses  499-807  also  contain  denunciations  of 
the  Gentiles,  which  contrast  sharply  with  the  prom- 
ises for  Israel  and  the  aimouncement  of  the  last 
judgment;  this  section,  too.  includes  an  allusion  to 
the  seventh  Ptolemy.  The  Christian  elements  which 
some  critics  have  sought  to  find  in  this  passage  may 
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lie  iiileipreli'd  (iilTciL'iitly.  Verso  785.  "  I5e  ghul,  () 
virgin  [noii'l].  and  rejoice,"  refers  to  .Jerusalem,  in 
wliieli  (!()(!  sliall  dwell,  aceordiiig  ti)  Zecli.  ii.  10, 
The  sibyl  again  refers  Id  .leriisaleiii  in  verses  260  et 
»cq.  wliieli  may  lie  compared  with  viii.  324,  "He 
glad,  thou  holy  daughter  of  Zioii."  This  purely 
Biblical  phraseology  has  not  always  been  correctly 
interpreted  by  the  editors:  thus  OetTUen  emended 
the  received  text  iu  iii.  :)5.')  and  viii,  75  because  he 
did  not  perceive  that  the  [ihrases  "daughter  of 
Home"  and  "native  of  Home"  refer  to  the  city  of 
Rome  itself.  In  verse  7T()  the  reading  should  be, 
as  was  recognized  by  Ale.vaiidre,  vauv  Qen'm  ("tem- 
ple of  God  "),  in  allusion  to  Isa,  Ivi.  7^  instead  of 
vl'iiv  Oeolu  ("son  of  God  "). 

This  internal  evidence  is  supported  by  external 
evidence,  for  the  sibyl's  version  of  the  story  of  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Habel  and  the  battle  of  the 
sons  of  Kronos  with  the  Titans  was  ([uoted  also  by 
Alexander  Polyliistor  in  tlu^  name  of  the  sibyl,  and 
Jo.s(^plius  liUcwise  knew  it  ("Ant."  i.  4.  S  3).  The 
majority  of  the  quotations  from  the  Sibylline  Books 
found  in  patristic  lileralureare  taken  from  the  third 
book. 

The  two  fragments,  eontainingeighty  four  verses, 
found  in  Tlieophihis  ("Ad  Autolycum,"  ii.  36)  have 
been  separated  from  the  Sibylline  Books  in  their 
present  form,  allhough,  according  to  Lactanlins, 
they  .seem  originally  to  have  formed  the  prologue. 
They  are  evidently  a  genuine  jiroduet  of  Jewish 
sibylline  literature,  and  glorify  in  insiiired  si)eecli 
the  monotheism  of  .Judaism,  while  denouncing  the 
folly  and  the  abominations  of  pagan  idolatry. 
Verses  36-92,  now  placed  at  the  beginning  of  book 
iii..  may  be  dated  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 
The  words"  When  Home  shall  rulealsoover  Egypt  " 
(ver.se  46)  indicate  Hom(''s  assumption  of  rulership 
over  Egypt  as  very  recent ;  there  are  also  allusions 
to  the  triumvirs  and  to  Cleopatra.  Under  this 
((ueen  the  Jewish  author  hoped  for  the  advent  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom;  he  therefore  must  have 
composed  his  work  between  40  and  31  B.C.  The 
reference  to  the  "Sebastenians  "  in  verse  63  is  fre- 
quently regarded  as  an  allusion  to  the  Samaritans, 
and  the  i)oem  is  accordingly  assigned  an  earlier 
date,  or  the  lines  in  <|uestion  arc  explained  as  inter- 
j)olations.  The  name  may  refer,  however,  to  the 
Homans,  who  were  so  known  in  Palestine  (see 
Ski!asti;s). 

The  third  book  concludes  with  an  epilogue  (808- 
H2H),  in  which  the  sibyl  explains  her  nature.  The 
Greeks  erroneously  sujipose  her  to  be  the  Erythnean 
I)rophetes8,  but  she  is  in  reality  a  native  of  Babylon 
and  a  daughter  of  Noah.  These  verses  may  be  in- 
terpolations, although  there  is  a  possibility  that  they 
are  genuine. 

Hook  iv.  is  far  more  unified.  In  the  name  of  the 
true  God  the  sibyl  predicts  the  events  that  will 
take  place  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  generation  of 
man.  This  division  of  history  into  ten  periods 
(conip.  ii.  15)  is  very  important,  for  it  served  as  a 
model  for  the  medieval  chroniclers,  such  as  pseudo- 
Methodius;  Hebrew  analogues  also  exist.  All  na- 
tions, great  and  small,  pass  in  review  before  the 
poet,  who  follows  the  example  of  the  Bible  in  finding 
omens  in  the  names  of  cities  and  countries  according 


to  I  heir  etymology.  Thus,  Samos  shall  be  covered 
by  sand  {<'i/i/inr),  he  declares,  ami  Dclos  shall  disap- 
pear ((iiV//»i-;  comp.  Micah  i.  10  and  Zepli.  ii.  4).  He 
even  alludes  lo  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Homans  (11.5-127),  declaring  that  the  eruiition  of 
Vesuvius  in  79  B.C.  was  a  punishment  for  it  (130- 
136);  and  he  shares  the  view  of  his  contemporaries 
in  regard  lo  Nero's  tlight  across  the  Euphrates  and 
his  speedy  return  (117-124  and  137-139).  These  data 
show  that  the  author  lived  al)onl  Hip  c.k.  The  entire 
poem  is  .Jewish  in  spiril,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
regard  it  as  a  Christian  piodu(  t.  T\w  attacks  upon 
animal  sacrifices  were  directed  only  against  tln^  Gen- 
tiles, and  have  nothing  to  do  with  Essenisni.  The 
baptism  which  the  pagans  ar<!  invited  lo  accept 
(165)  is  the  Jewish  ba|)tism  of  proselytes;  the  pas- 
Siige  is  modeled,  moreover,  on  Isa.  i.  16. 

Book  v..  OIK!  of  the  best  of  the  entire  collection, 
consists  of  several  Jewish  passages  and  brief  Chris- 
tian additions.  The  number  of  peoples  and  coun- 
tries enumerated  by  the  author  exceeds- 
The  Fifth  those  in  tlie  other  poems.  The  lamen- 
Sibylline.  lations  and  hopes  he  utters  clearly 
show  that  the  historic  background  ii> 
each  is  a  different  one,  as  Zahn  correctly  states. 
The  poet  wrote  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  and,  iiilluenced  by  this  catastrophe, 
he  predicted  the  <lownfall  also  of  the  temple  of 
Onias  in  Egypt.  Then  follow  the  iMessianic  pre- 
diction and  the  description  of  the  last  jiidgmeut. 
This  portion  seems  to  include  verses  111-178,  200- 
20.5,  228-246,  361-433,  and  4S4-.531.  About  120 c.E.. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  who  is  des- 
ignated, like  the  other  rulers,  merely  by  the  initials 
of  his  name,  another  Judico-Egyptian  poet  proph- 
esied, eulogizing  the  em|)cror  as  the  best  and  most 
excellent  of  men,  and  apparently  expecting  that  he 
would  rebuild  thc!  Temple.  The  poet  mourns  over 
the  Egyptiansand  othernations.  all  of  whom  deserve 
punishment  because  they  worship  animals  and  are 
idolaters  (.52-110).  In  another  passage  (179-21.3> 
he  laments  again  over  Egyjit.  and  over  the  Afri- 
can districts  of  Barka.  Syeni',  ('yrene,  and  Ethiopia, 
following  this  .section  with  the  judgment  of  Corinth 
(214-227).  He  anticijiates.  with  great  fi-licity,  the 
liberation  of  IIk^  Jews  from  the  Hellenic  dominion  and 
the  c(mversion  of  the  Gentiles  (247-360;  a  Christian 
passage,  2.56-259,  in  praise  of  Jesus,  is  interpolated). 
Verses  434-483  render  the  judgment  of  Babylon. 

About  1.50  c.E.  a  Christian  redactor  seems  to  have 
combined  all  these  pas.sages,  adding  Christian  mat- 
ter. Ilarnack  ascribes  tin;  remarkable  eulogy  of 
Hadrian,  whom  no  Jew  could  extol,  to  a  Christian; 
but  in  general  the  Christian  elements  here  can  not 
be  definitely  distinguished  from  the  Jewish. 

Books  vi.,  vii.,  anil  viii,  are  usually  regarded  as 
Christian  in  origin.  Book  vi.  is  a  short  hyrim  to 
Jesus,  with  denunciations  of  Israel,  which  is  called 
a  country  like  Sodom  (21).  In  book  vii.  also  Jesus- 
is  glorified;  the  author  of  this  poem  lived  in  the 
Christian  era,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Parthian 
empire.  Book  viii.  is  still  more  openly  Christian, 
and  includes  the  famous  poem  in  acrostics  to  "Jesus 
Christ,  the  Hedeemer,  the  crucified  Son." 

The  recently  discovered  books  xi.-xiv.  (ix.  and  x. 
are  missing)  are,  on  the  whole,  Cliristiau  in  charac- 
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ter,  as  is  clear  from  liislurical  analysis  rather  lliau 

from  positive   stateiiieuts.     Boolt   xi.,   however,  is 

probably  Jewish  in  origin.     Although 

Recently  the  Church  Fathers  do  not  (juote  these 
Discovered  books,  this  docs  not  imply  that  they 
Sibyllines.  were  composed  at  a  late  date;  they 
remain  uucited  because  the  religious 
thought  they  express  is  unimportant,  and  their  Mes- 
sianic-apocalyptic elements  are  entirely  conventional. 

Hook  xi.  narrates  the  history  of  the  world  from 
the  Flood,  and  alludes  to  the  founding  of  Rome,  the 
siege  of  Troy  (the  sibyl  here  asserts  that  Homer 
borrowed  from  her),  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the 
Diadochi,  tracing  the  course  of  liistory  up  to  llie 
time  of  Cleopatra  and  .Julius  C:esar.  The  religious 
element,  especially'  of  the  Jlessianic  type,  is  unim 
portant.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  an  Alex- 
.indrian.  The  book  contains  no  Christian  elcnieuts 
whatever. 

Book  xii.  continues  the  Roman  history,  giving  the 
numerical  values  of  the  initials  in  the  names  of 
the  emperors  down  to  Alexander  Severus;  that  the 
inuuediate  successors  of  Seplimius  Severus  are 
omitted  may  possibly  be  due  to  a  lacuna  in  the  text. 
.V  religious  element  appears  in  the  statement  that 
the  divine  Logosappeared  on  earth  during  the  reign 
of  the  tirst  Roman  emperor  (30  and  33'^)— evident- 
ly a  Christian  statement.  Vespasian,  liowever,  is 
termed,  in  the  .Fewish  sense,  the  "destroyer  of  the 
pious."  while  Hadrian,  on  the  contrary,  is  eulogized. 

Book  xiii.,  which  has  no  religious  elements,  con- 
tinues the  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Jlax- 
iminus  to  Aureliau,  who  will  subdue  the  monsters, 
the  thirty  tyrants.  There  are  references  also  to 
Pliilippus,  to  the  Pt^rsian  wars,  and  to  Alexandriaas 
the  granary  of  Rome. 

Book  xiv.  differs  from  the  preceding  books  in  that 
the  allusions  to  the  en)perors  are  too  obscure  to  ad- 
mit of  identilication,  while  alleged  historical  events 
do  not  coiTespoud  with  the  authenticated  data. 
The  poet  apparently  followed  his  own  imagination. 
He  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  interested  in  Asia 
-Minor,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  a 
Jew  or  a  Christian  from  that  region.  The  book  con- 
tains no  religious  elements  whatever,  although  the 
author  gives  his  work  a  Messianic  conclusion,  pro- 
claiming that  during  the  last  generation  of  the 
Latins,  Rome  will  enjoy  a  period  of  felicity  under 
the  government  of  God  Himself,  while  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  East,  including  Egypt,  a  holy  people 
will  live  in  peace,  after  all  wrongs  have  been  righted. 

No  allusion  to  the  sibyl,  and  no  traces  of  lierjn- 
fluence,  are  found  in  medieval  Jewish  literature, 
beyond  the  cursory  mention  by  Abraham  Zacuto, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  of  the  legendary  Roman 
sibyl  who  went  with  her  books  to  Tarquin  ("  Yu- 
hasin,"  ed.  London,  p.  339a);  this  legend  is  referred 
to  bj'  Jehicl  Heilprin  ("Seder  ha-Dorot."  i.  llOb, 
Warsiiw,  1891)  and  David  Gans  ("Zemal.i  Dawid," 
ii.  81).  Offenbach,  lTti8).  The  Byzantine  historians 
Georgius  Monachus,  Cedrenus,  and  Glycas  turned 
the  Biblical  Queen  of  Sheba  into  a  sibyl  (Krauss,  in 
"Byzantinische  Zeit,"'  xi.  120),  and  Zacuto  alludes 
to  her  (I.e.  p.  237a)  under  the  name  of  Nicaidis  or 
Nicaida.  In  medieval  Christian  art  this  sibyl  Ni- 
caula  is  a  conventional  tigure,  and  is  regarded  as 


hostile  to  the  Synagogue.  Christian  theology  cm- 
ployed  the  sibylline  oracles  in  polemics  against 
Judaism,  the  well-known  formula  for  this  being 
"Teste  David  cum  Sibylla."  New  texts  were  con- 
tinually produced  by  medieval  prophecy,  such  as  the 
sayings  of  the  Tiburtiue  sibyl  (edited  liy  E.  Sackcr, 
llalle-on-the-Saale,  1898),  who  predicted. death  and 
destruction  for  many  peoples,  and  gave  forewarning 
(jf  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  under  Heraclius,  in 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  sibyls  (Krauss,  I.e.  ix. 
203-203).  The  sibylline  literature,  then,  merges  into 
apocalyptic  literature.  Similar  in  nature  are  the 
pseudo-Methodius,  the  Judico-Persian  and  Coptic 
apocalypses  of  Daniel,  and  the  Ethiopian  sibyl  (R. 
Bas.set,  "Les  Apocryphes  Ethiopians, "  x.  19,  Paris, 
1900). 
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Lillernliir,  I.  .">9  18;  ZiVkler.  /*ii  .lyutUrinthen  des  Atten 
Testaments,  pp.  477-484,  Muiilih,  191)1 :  Blass.  in  Kaiitzsih, 
Aixiltriiphen.  11.  li.-217;  IJetTken,  in  Henneke.  yeide.-la- 
mentliche  Ajjiilsniiihen,  pp.  318-S4.').  TfibinBen.  liKM. 

<!.  S.    Kli. 

SICAKII  (Gi'eek,  iriKapwi  =  "assassins,"  "dag- 
gcrmeu  '') :  Term  applied,  in  the  decades  immediately 
preceding  the  destruction  of  J  eriisjdem.  to  the  Jewish 
Zealots  who  attempted  to  expel  the  Romans  and 
their  partiz:ins  from  the  eotintry.  even  resorting  to 
murder  to  attain  their  object.  Under  their  cloaks 
they  concealed  "sica>,"  or  small  daggers,  whence 
they  received  their  name:  and  at  popular  assem- 
blies, especially  during  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Tem- 
ple mount,  they  stabbed  their  enemies,  or,  in  other 
words,  those'  who  were  friendly  to  the  Romans, 
lamenting  ostentatiously  after  the  deed,  and  thus 
escaping  detection  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xx.  8,  g  10; 
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idem,  "B.  J."  ii.  13,  §  3).  Although  Felix  had 
cleared  the  country  of  the  so-called  "lohbers,"  their 
place  was  taken  by  the  Sicarii,  who  were  not  so 
easily  to  he  suppressed.  The  high  priest  Jonathan 
was  assassinated  by  them  at  the  instigation  of  Felix, 
who  did  not  hesitjile  to  make  use  of  the  Sicarii  in 
this  way.  During  the  procuratorship  of  Cumanus 
they  killed  an  imperial  servant  on  the  open  high- 
way near  IJctli  lioron,  an  act  which  resulted  in  lam- 
entable consequences. 

Festus  himself  had  to  contend  with  the  Sicarii; 
but  Albinus,  in  return  for  money  and  other  presents, 
left  tliem  in  peace,  and  even  convicted  Sicarii  were 
released  on  promising  to  spare  their  opponents.  On 
one  occasion  they  kidnaped  the  secretary  of  Elcazar, 
governor  <if  the  Temple,  but  lil)erated  liijn  in  ex- 
change for  ten  of  their  comrades  ("Ant."  xx.  9,  ^  3). 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  against  the  Romans, 
the  Sicarii,  with  the  help  of  other  Zealots,  gained 
secret  access  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  committed 
atrocious  acts.  Their  leaders,  including  Mena- 
HEM  B.  jAitt,  Elf.az.\u  I!.  Jair,  and  HAltGlOItA, 
were  among  the  important  figures  of  this  war; 
and  they  held  [jossession  of  the  fortress  of  Masada 
until  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans. 

In  Latin  "sicarius"  is  a  common  term  for  an  as- 
sassin, as  in  the  title  of  the  law  promulgated  by 
Sulla,  the  "Lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis";  and  the  word 
I'p'Ip'D  lias  tlie  sjime  general  meaning  in  the  Mishnah 
(l$ik.  i.  3,  ii.  3;  Git.  v.  6;  Maksh.  i.  6).  The  Mish- 
nah mentions  a  "sikarikon  "  law  enacting  that  title 
to  a  piece  of  properly  held  by  a  "rol)b(!r"  may  be 
taken  in  case  it  has  been  first  purchased  from  the 
owner  and  then  from  the  "robber"  (such  being  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  this  passage),  but  not  vice 
versa. 

BrBi.ioGRAPnv:  Griitz,  (iesch.  4th  ed..  III.  432;  Schurer,  Oe.«f)i. 
;Jtl  H<I.,  I.  .'»74.  On  the  "sikarikon"  law  :  (iriitz,  in  Jahreshe- 
riclil.  I'.resliiu,  18!K;  Uosenihal,  in  Miinnlssclirift.  l»m; 
Kniussi.  In  IliizauiiiiUiclic  Zeitsclirift,  II.  511;  Idem,  Ldm- 
wOrtcr,  ii.  :J92. 
<).  S.  Kr. 

SICHEL,  JXTLES:  French  oculist;  born  at 
Frankfort  onthe-.Maiu  1802;  died  at  Paris  Nov.  14, 
1868.  He  studied  medicine  at  Heilin  (.M.D.  1825), 
and  took  a  postgraduate  course  at  Paris.  In  1836 
he  established  in  the  latter  city  an  ophthalmic  clinic 
for  free  consultations,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  Parisian  oculists. 

Of  Sichel's  works  the  following  (all  published  in 
Paris)  may  be  mentioned  :  "  Propositions  Generales 
sur  I'Oplilhalmologie  "  (1833>;  "Memoireset  Obser- 
vations sur  laChoioidite"  (1836);  "Tiaitede  I'Opli- 
thalmie,  la  Cataracte,  et  I'Amauro.so"  (18(i7): 
"Ironographie  Ophthalniologiquc  "  (1852-56);  and 
"Nouveau  Hecueil  dc  Pierres  Sigillaires  d'Oculistes 
Romains"  (1867). 

BiBLiOGRAPiir:  Vapereau,  I>ictionnaire  deg  Contempnrairui. 
s.  J.    K&. 

SICHEL,  NATHANEEL:  German  painter; 
born  at  Mayence  Jan.  8,  1843.  lie  studied  in 
Munich  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Art  (1859-62) 
under  Julius  Schiiuler.  In  1863  his  picture  en 
tithed  "Joseph  E\plains  the  Dreams  of  Pharaoh" 
won  him  a  scholarship  which  enabled  him  to  visit 
Italy  and  to  reuiaiu  in  Rome  for  two  years.     Before 


proceeding  thither  he  passed  a  year  in  Pari.s,  where 
he  painted  a  portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Ernaudes, 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  Salim  of  1865.  During 
his  sojourn  in  Rome  (1866-68)  he  painted  the  his- 
torical pictures  "  Leave-Taking  of  Maria  Stuart," 
from  Melville's  "  Francesca  di  Rimiui  and  Paulo 
Malatesta  "  ;  and  "  Don  Carlos  Taken  Prisoner  by 
Philip  II."  In  1869  Sichel  returned  to  Germany, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  portrait-painting.  Of 
his  more  important  works  may  be  mentioned  :  "The 
Beggar  of  the  Pont  des  Arts  "  ;  "  The  Tlicban  Wom- 
an "  ;  "The  Girl  from  Afar";  "Oriental  Dancing 
Girl";  "La  Favorita";  "Fatme";  and  "Ghls- 
monda." 

UIBLIOORAPHY  :  Dwi  Ocistige  Berlin,  1897,  pp.  500-501. 

b. 

SICILY  :  Large  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
southwest  of  Italy,  to  which  it  belongs  and  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Messina.  The 
earliest  trace  of  Jews  in  Sicily  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century,  when,  at  the  lecjuest  of  the  Sicil- 
ian Jews,  tlie  Roman  community  complained  to 
the  pojje  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Christians  toward  the 
Jews  of  the  island.  Thereupon  Gregory  the  Great 
ordered  the  restitution  of  stolen  property  or  its 
full  monetary  value,  and  stiictly  prohibited  bap- 
tism by  force.  Nothing  further  is  heard  of  Sicil- 
ian Jews  until  the  eleventh  century,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  story  of  Jewish  fanatics  corrupting  the 
morals  of  women  in  Catania.  Jew.-  of  Naio  are 
mentioned  in  a  patent  of  King  Roger  I.,  dating  from 
the  year  1094.  Frederick  II.  endeavored  to  save  the 
Jews  in  Sicily  from  persecution  during  the  Crusades 
by  the  decrees  of  1210  and  1221,  in  which  he  placed 
the  Jews  under  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and 
ordered  that  no  difference  be  made  between  tlitir 
treatment  and  that  of  othei's. 

The  council  held  at  Piazza  on  Oct.  20,  1296,  was 

of   great  importance  for  the  Jews.     Among  other 

enactments  it  decreed  that  a  Christian   might  not 

be  treated  by  a  Jewish  physician,  and 

Council  of   that  any  breach  of  this  order  would 

Piazza.  entail  severe  punishment  for  both.  On 
May  22,  1327,  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment was  abolished  in  certain  cities,  including 
Mazzara.  The  old  custom  of  compelling  Jews  to  clean 
both  public  and  private  stables  on  certain  days  of  the 
year  was  abolished  by  Ijouis  in  a  patent  of  protection 
dated  Nov.  23,  1347.  The  extei-nal  decoraticm  of 
synagogues  was  prohibited  by  Frederick  III.  on  Oct. 
12,  1366;  in  consequence  of  this  law  old  synagogues 
that  had  already  been  decorated  were  pulled  down. 
The  wearing  of  a  special  badge  was  ordered  by 
the  same  monarch  on  Dec.  25,  1369.  The  badge 
consisted  of  a  piece  of  red  material,  not  smaller  than 
the  largest  royal  seal;  men  were  required  to  wear 
it  under  the  chin,  and  women  on  the  breast.  The 
communities  of  Marsala  and  Syracuse,  however, 
obtained  certain  concessions.  The  former,  on  April 
18,  1375,  leceived  permission  to  build  a  new  syna- 
gogue; the  latter  was  freed  fiom  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction and  received  the  tight  to  appeal  to  the 
royal  Iribnnal  in  difficult  legal  cases. 

Under  Martin  V..  of  Aragon,  who  showed  favor 
to  the  Jews  in  .several  instances,  conditions  imilei'- 
weut  little  change.   The  monk  Julian,  as  royal  com- 
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missioner,  was  ordered  in  1392  to  confine  the  Jews 
to  gliettos.  In  tbe  summer  of  tlie  same  year  severe 
persecutions  broke  out  iu  San  Giuliano,  Catania, 
and  Syracuse;  n)any  Jews  fell  victims, 
Persecu-  and  every  Sunday  especially  tbe  Jews 
tions  in  those  cities  were  in  deadly  fear  of 
of  1392.  fresh  cruelties.  Martin  finally  was 
induced  to  issue  a  decree,  July  11, 
1392,  ordering  the  pnnisbment  of  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  disturbances.  In  the  following 
year  strict  decrees  were  directed  against  private 
ceremonies.  Thus,  on  May  12,  1393,  tlie  Jews  were 
forbidden  to  use  any  decorations  in  connection  with 
funerals;  e.vccpt  iu  unusual  cases,  when  silk  was 
permitted,  tliecofHu  might  be  covered  witlia  woolen 
pall  only.  In  JIarsala  the  Jews  were  compelled  to 
take  part  in  the  festival  services  at  Christmas  and 
on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  and  were  then  followed  iiome 
by  the  mob  and  stoned  on  the  way.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century  oppression  had  in 
creased  to  such  an  extent  that  in  141)2  the  Jews  of 
Marsala  presented  an  appeal  to  the  king,  in  which 
they  asked  for:  (I)  exemption  from  compulsory 
menial  services;  (2)  the  reduction  of  their  taxes  to 
oneeleveuth  of  tbe  total  taxation,  since  the  Jews 
were  only  one  eleventh  of  the  population:  (3)  tlie 
hearing  of  their  civil  suits  b^'  the  royal  chief  judge, 
and  of  their  religious  cases  by  tbe  inquisitor; (4)  tlie 
delivery  of  flags  only  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
royal  castle,  not  to  others;  (•">)  the  reopening  of  the 
women's  bath,  which  had  been  closed  under  Andrea 
Chiaramonte.  This  appeal  was  granted  on  Dec.  6 
following. 

In  comparison  with  other  Jewish  communities  of 
Europe,  the  Sicilians  were  happily  situated.  They 
even  owned  a  considerable  amount  of  property,  since 
thirteen  of  their  communities  were  able,  in  1413,  to 
lend  the  infante  Don  Juan  437  ounces  of  gold.  This 
was  repaid  on  Dec.  24,  141o:  in  the  same  year,  bow- 
ever,  the  Jewish  community  of  Vizzini  was  expelled 
by  Queen  Blanca,  and  it  was  never  permitted  to 
return. 

Under  Alfonso  V.  (1416-.56)  tbe  Jews  remained 
comparatively  unmolested.  The  first  event  recorded 
as  serio\isly  affecting  them  iu  this  reign  was  a  decree 
of  Feb.  .5,  1428,  ordering  the  Jewish 
Under  communities  throughout  Sicily  to  at- 
Alfonso  ■y.  tend  couversiouist  sermons.  A  large 
deputation,  however,  bearing  a  large 
sum  of  money,  appeared  before  the  king  at  Naples, 
with  the  result  that,  on  Jan.  1,  1430,  the  decree  was 
repealed.  The  rise  to  influence  of  C'apistrano.  the 
Sicilian  monk,  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  V. 
The  result  of  his  inflammatory  sermons  in  Sicily 
was  that  a  certain  Giacomo  Sciarci  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  charges  of  usury  aud  other  wick- 
ednesses made  against  the  Jews.  In  spile  of  the 
negative  result  of  this  investigation  tbe  Jews  were 
made  to  pay  a  fine  of  2,000  ounces  of  gold.  One 
of  the  last  decrees  of  xVlfonso  was  that  jirohibiting 
emigration  to  tbe  Holy  Land.  Some  .Jews  from 
Africa  who  were  bold  enough  to  attempt  it  were 
made  to  pay  a  fine  of  1,000  ounces  of  gold. 

The    end   of    the   fifteenth   century   was    distin 
guisbed    in    Sicily,  as    elsewhere,  by  persecutions 
of  the  Jews  resulting  from  accusations  of  desecrating 


the  host  and  of  murdering  boys.  Especially 
severe  were  those  in  Modica  (1474),  Nolo  and  Cal- 
tagirone  (147.")),  and  Syracu.se  (1487).  The  tide  of 
nnsfortune  continued  to  rise.  During  the  prayer- 
week  before  the  Christmas  of  1491  a  procession 
was  passing  through  the  streets  of  Casliglione; 
an  arm  of  the  crucifix  was  broken  by  a  stone, 
thrown,  it  was  said,  by  the  rabbi  liitou  from  the 
open  window  of  his  dwelling;  the  rabbi  was  at  once 
killed  by  the  two  brothers  Crise,  who  then  betook 
tliemsclves  to  Spain  for  protection.  They  were 
highly  praised  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and,  when 
asked  what  reward  they  desired  for  their  deed,  they 

requested   the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
Decree  of    from  the  wliole  of  Sicily. 
Expulsion.       When    the  decree  of  banishment, 

dated  March  31,  1492,  reached  Sicily, 
there  were  over  11)0.000  Jews  living  in  the  island, 
in  the  fifty-two  different  places  named  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Town. 


Ademo 

Akosu 

A  Icamo 

Alcasa 

Allcala 

Klvona 

Cacraiiio 

Catalii  Bdlola.... 

C;i)t;ipirone 

Caltanist'tta....  i 

Cainaraia f 

Carleone 

Ouilifflione 

Castropictvanni... 

Castronuovo 

Castro-Reale 

Catania 

Cefalu I 

Cimurina > 

(Jt-racl ) 

liirpTPnti 

(ituliana t 

tA'Dtini ( 

Marsala 

Mazzara 

Mussina 


Jews  First 
Mentioned. 


I4tti  cent. 

U2« 
14th  irul. 

H78 

141.'> 
14tli  itnt. 

14.5^1 

1454 

14:« 

14tb  cent. 

1438 
1491 
1400 
1428 
141.5 
1368 

14tb  cent. 

990 

14tb  cent. 

1375 

iaj7 

(see  art.) 


Town. 


Mllazzn 

Mitltello 

Mineo 

Modica 

Nnro 

Nicosia 

Nolo 

Palazzuolo 

Palermo 

Patemo I 

Plana  del  (irecl  f 

Piazza 

PollzzI 

Itagusa 

Reealbuto 

Siileml 

San  Giuilann 

San  Marconii) 

Santa  Lucia 

Savoca 

Solacca 

Syracuse 

Taormina 

Temiini 

Trapani 

Vizzini 


Jews  First 
Mentioned. 


14lh  ■•ent. 

14>-ti 

i:<S» 

1474 

l(»t 

1428 

I3!)5 
14lh  renu 
(see  art.) 

14tb  cent. 

1428 
1393 
13S>4 
1478 
1428 
1298 
14.'iO 
1415 
1428 
1295 
S78 
1415 
1428 
1365 
1415 


Ferdinand's  decree  was  proclaimed  in  each  town 
with  a  blaie  of  trumpets;  the  Jews  were  ordcretl  to 
pay  all  their  debts,  both  to  the  towns  and  to  private 
citizens,  before  their  departure.  Three  months' 
grace,  to  which  forty  days  were  added,  was  given 
them  to  prepare  for  their  exile;  after  that  time 
any  Jew  found  in  the  island  was  to  be  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  death.  On  June  9  they  were  forbidden  to 
depart  secretly,  sell  their  possessions,  or  conceal  any 
property;  on  June  18  the  carrying  of  weapons  was 
prohibited;  their  valuables  were  a|ipraise(l  liy  royal 
officials  on  behalf  of  the  state,  packed  in  boxes,  and 
given  into  the  caie  of  wealthy  Christians.  On  -Vug. 
13  came  the  order  to  be  ready  to  depart ;  the  follow- 
ing articles  might  be  taken:  one  ili-ess,  a  mattress, 
a  blanket  of  wool  or  serge,  a  pair  of  used  sheets,  » 
few  provisions,  besides  three  taros  as  traveling 
money.  After  numerous  appeals,  the  date  of  de- 
parture was  postponed  to  Dec.  18,  and  later,  after 
a  payment  of  ."j.OOO  gulden,  to  .Tan.  12.  1493.  The 
departure  actually  occurred  on  Dec.  31.  1492. 

Till"  exiles  sought  refuge  in  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
Naples.     When  Charles  VIII.  comiiiered  Naples  in 
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1494,  a  serious  disease,  known  as  "Frencli  fly," 
broke  out  in  llial  rcjtion.  The  responsibility  for 
lliis  lieiuff  fixed  upon  tlie  Jews,  lliey  were  ar- 
eordingly  driven  out  of  Naples.  Tliey  then 
.souglit  refuge  in  Turkish  terrilory,  and  settled 
eliiefly  in  ("onstantino|)le.  Daniaseus.  Saloniea,  and 
Cairo.  In  a  proclamation  of  Feb.  3,  1740.  contain- 
ing thirty-seven  para.iiniplis,  the  Jews  were  for- 
mally invited  to  return;  a  few  came.  li\it,  feeling 
their  lives  insecure,  they  soon  went  hack  t<i  Turkey. 

In  spite  of  many  adverse  royal  decrees,  and  of 
freciuent  popular  persecutions,  in  no  other  state  diil 
the  Jews  of  llic  Middle  Ages  enjoy  such  freedom 
and  independen<-e  as  in  Sicily.  It  was  the  iiolicy  of 
the  rulers  to  allow  the  heterogeneous  nationalilies 
thrown  together  upon  the  island  an  autonomous 
government,  in  which,  however,  the 
Taxation.  Jews  did  not  share.  IJesides  general 
state  ta.ves.  tlii'  Jews  were  required  to 
pay  an  annual  capitation -tax  of  a  (juarterof  an  ounce 
of  gold,  called  "agostalc"  (those  who  failed  in  this 
payment  were 
ji laced  under 
ban  by  the  com- 
munity itself, 
according  to  a 
decree'  of  Sept. 
4,  1004);  and  (mc 
IJomau  paolo  or 
one  forty-»'iglith 
of  an  ounce  of 
gold  per  head 
ev<!ry  year(aft(  r 
1234)  to  the  in- 
ilin.sitor  for  his 
traveling  ex- 
penses. They 
were  recjuired 
furthermore  to 
supply  Hags  for 
the  royal  castles 
and  standards 
for  the  galleys 
(only  Syracuse 
was  exempt 
from  the  levy) 
and  to  clean  the 
royal  castles  and  palaces.  The  capitjition-tax  of  the 
Si('ilian  Jews  in  the  fifteenth  century  amounted 
on  an  average  to  138|  ounces  of  gold  per  year.  The 
Jews  of  Syracuse  were  obliged  in  addition  to  eon- 
tribute  an  ounce  of  gold  daily  toward  theexpensesof 
the  royal  table.  The  community  of  Mazzara  jiaid 
the  bishop  from  21  to  .')  jiounds  of  pepper  annually. 

Among  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  they  might  not  testify  a.gainst  a 
("hrislian  before  a  court,  though  neither  might  a 
Christian  testify  against  a  Jew;  and  Jews  might 
not  have  Christian  slaves,  though  they  were  ))er- 
initted  to  own  real  estate. 

The  internal  administration  of  (he  conununities  in 
the  larger  cities  was  conducted  by  a  number  of  offi- 
cials. There  were  twelve  presidents  ("  proti  "),  three 
of  whom  administered  affairs  for  three  months,  and 
were  then  succeeded  by  the  next  three.  The  six 
"auditor!  di  conti "  had  charge  of  the  treasury  of  the 
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community.     A  board  of  twelve  members,  the  "do- 
dici,"  or  "dodiei  nomini  probi."  reviewed  the  deci- 
sions of  the  "proti."     The   "con.ser- 
Communal    vatori  degli  atli"   was  composed  of 
Or-  several  scholars,  and  had  ehaigeof  the 

g'anization.  archives.  The  nine  "sogetii"  appor 
tioned  the  taxes  among  the  individual 
members  of  the  community,  Hesides  tiiese  there  were 
a  "  percettori  "  (tax-collect<ir).  the  "sindachi  "  (pub- 
lic syndics  and  charitj'  administrators),  and  a  "  balio," 
or  "guvernadore,"  an  executive  ollicer.  The  relig- 
ious administration  was  vi"-led  in  the  following  offl- 
eers:  the  "dien<lielele  "  (^^^3  )"T),  chief  judge,  or 
chief  district  rabbi  (this  ollice  was  in  existence  from 
1405  to  143.'),  the  aiipointment  l)eing  in  the  hands  of 
the  king);  the  "  manigliore,"  or  ".sacristano,"  who 
was  till'  guardian  of  the  synagogue  and  was  ap- 
jiointed  by  the"  jiroti  "  ;  the"i(hibi,"  public  commu- 
nal scribes,  who  drew  updocunu'ntsof  marriage  and 
divorce;  the  "  limosinieri,"  special  officers  for  distrib 
uting  alms;   the  "giudici  spirituali,"  consisting  of 

the  "  proti  "  and 
the  rabbi,  who 
watched  over  re- 
ligious observ- 
ances in  general. 
T  h  (!  prayer- 
leaders  a  n  d 
ritual  slaugli- 
terers  were 
called  "  presby- 
ters " ;  the  syna- 
g  o  g  u  e  itself, 
"meskita"  (Ar- 
abic), 

The  personal 
names  adopted 
by  the  Jews 
were  often  local 
in  origin,  or 
were  Latinized 
.Jewish  names, 
as  Angelo,  Dn- 
nato,  Benedic- 
fus  (=  Banuh). 

cs  Wliere  Jews  Keslileil  Gauden  (=  Sim- 

hah).  The  in- 
limacj' between  the  Jews  and  some  of  their  Christian 
fellow  citizens  is  shown,  for  instance,  by  the  fad 
thatin  Casfrogiovanni  a  Christian  acted  as  godfather 
at  the  circumcision  of  a  Jewish  boy. 

The  .Tews  were  the  chief  representatives  of  com- 
merce and   industry.     They    were   very   active  in 
financial    transactions,    and    excelled 
Occupa-      al.so  in  agriculture;  the  grove  of  date 
tions.         palms   near   Favara  was   ]ilanted    by 
them,  while  their  farming  near  Gerbi 
was  very  successful.     That  they  applied  themselves 
also  to  all  kinds  of  manual  labor  may  be  gathered 
from  the  ])rotest  raised  by  the  Sicilians  at  the  de- 
parture of  the  Jews.     At  the  time  of  their  expulsion 
many  Sicilians  stood  on  the  roofs  and  galleries  of 
their  houses  to  bid  them  farewell. 

HlBLiOGRAPnT:  f.n  Lunila.  Oli  Khiri  Sicniaui  iW'-',  Palemiu. 
1S7I):  B.  ("i.  Lapumlna.  CuiUcr  Diiilamatico  del  OiuilH  di 
Sicttia.  II).  18S.'>.  1S90;  Giovanni  de  Giovanni,  I.'RhraUtmn 
della  Sieilia.   Palermo.   174S;    I.  v.  Bozzo,  Note  Storlche. 
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SicUiane  ilel  Semln  XTV.  ib.  IRffl:  R.  Starrabba.  Aiicrl- 
d/)tf  Sicilians  lb.  ls7S;  Zudz.  Z.  (J.  pp.  4»4-.">;W:  GQdeniiinn. 
(Uisch.  pp.  aifi-.W,  Vlfniia.  l«t*«:  Itriill's  JalivU.  vi.  Km  «■( 
j*€o.:  Briill.  In  ptt)ndUy-\yiMii:nyrh(iftHc1ie  Mnnal^ttitiUtrr, 
1882,  Nos.  8,  9;  (iiiilt-rnann.  In  lla-Axif.  II.  2e-:a5;  I,enne 
I.uzzaitn.  in  /(  Viiatilln  Ixraililicii,  xxvi.  2S6,  xxxiii.  141!, 
XXXV.  :J47:  De  I,att«*s.  i/*.  xxii.  -U^. 
.).  S.    O. 

SICK,  VISITING  THE  (Hebrew,  "bikkur 
)iolim"):  Til  visit  llie  sick  in  order  to  show  them 
sympatliy.  clieer  them,  and  aid  and  relieve  them  in 
tlieir  sulTerinj;  is  deelared  by  the  Kabliis  to  be  a 
<liity  incumbent  upon  every  Jew,  even  if  the  sick 
one  is  a  Gentile  ((tit.  61a).  While  tliere  exists  no 
special  command  in  the  written  law  concerning 
this  act  of  bencvcIeMce.  tlie  Halibis  found  allusions 
to  it  in  several  passjiges  of  the  Pentateuch.  Thus. 
"Ye  shall  walk  after  the  Jjord  your  God"(I)eut. 
xiii.  4)  means,  say  the  Habbis.  "Imitate  God;  as 
He  visits  the  sick — e.r/..  in  the  case  of  Abraham 
{(Jen.  .wiii.  1,  so  interpreted  by  the  Kabbis) — so 
<lo  thou  also  visit  the  sick  "  (Sot«li  Ua :  Gen.  U. 
viii.,  end);  when  it  is  said,  "Show  them  the  way 
wherein  they  must  walk  "  (Ex.  xviii,  20),  the  duty 
of  visiting  the  sick  is  referred  to  (B.  jM.  30b;  coiup. 
Targ.  Yer.  ad  luc);  and  likewise  when  it  is  said 
(Gen.  .xviii.  29).  "He  [Abraham]  will  ennunand  his 
children  and  liis  household  after  liim,  and  they  shall 
keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  righteousness" 
([Hebr.]:  Gen.  K.  \\i\.  7).  The  habcrim,  or  Hasi- 
die  associations,  made  the  performance  of  this  dutj- 
a  special  obligation;  and  therefore  the  visiting  of 
the  sick  is  enumerated  in  Matt.  xxv.  36  among  the 
various  forms  of  charity.  In  the  Sludiian  'Aruk, 
Yoreh  De'ah,  a  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  com- 
mand concerning  such  visitations:  an<l  in  many 
Jewish  communities  there  existed,  and  still  exist, 
Bikkur  Holim  societies,  whose  particular  object  is 
to  visit  and  caro  for  the  sick.     See  Ciiatutv. 

K. 

SID,  SIDI  (Arabic,  "lord,"  "noble"):  Common 
family  name  among  Eastern  Jews,  borne  by  several 
r.-ibbinical  authors. 

Abraham  Moses  Sid  :  Servian  rabbinical  au- 
thor; born  at  Xisli  1842:  died  there  1876.  He  wrote 
many  works,  of  which  the  only  ones  printed  are 
the  following:  "Tasheb  Enosh  "  (Sahmica.  1869).  a 
work  on  ethics  in  thirty  chapters;  "  Hippazon  Pesah  " 
(ill.  1870),  on  the  Passover  laws;  "  Kezir  Hittim" 
(ih.  1870),  commentary  on  the  Hook  of  Huth. 

The  library  of  the  synagogue  of  Nisli  contains 
four  manuscript  works  by  Sid:  "  Yoslieb  Tehillot," 
"Erez  Dagan."  "Kab  ha-Kemah."  and  "'Abodat 
Abrahani." 

Judah  Sid:  Bulgarian  rabl)inical  author  of  the 
lalti  T  part  of  tlic  eighteenth  century;  born  at  Pub- 
liieza  ;  died  at  Philippopolis.  where  he  was  president 
of  the  tribunal  and  chief  rabbi  during  the  Ottoman 
rule.  He  was  the  author  of  "Ot  Emct  "  (Salonica. 
1799).  on  the  rules  which  are  to  be  observed  in  the 
reading  of  the  weekly  lessons  of  the  Imw,  and  of 
"  Ner  Mizwali  "  (ili.  1810).  a  commentary  on  the  Pen- 
tat<'uch. 
BiRi.mnRAriiY  :  Kazan,  Hii-Ma'alttt  U-Shcliim<i)i,  pp.  7,  47,  73. 

Samuel  ben  Sid  (called  also  Sidillo) :  Rabbin- 
i<'iil  author,  who  emigrated  from  Spain  to  Cairo  in 
1492.     His  eloquence  and   presence  of  mind  once 


saved  the  Jewish  community  from  a  general  mas- 
sacre with  wliich  it  was  threatened  bj'  the  gover- 
nor, Ah.«ed-Pasha;  and  in  commemoration  of  this 
event  he  instituted  on  Adar  28,  ir)24,  the  Cairo 
Purim  (see  Purims,  SfKciAl.).  He  was  the  author 
of  the  "Kelale  Shemu'el."  inserted  in  the  collection 
"Tummat  Yeshanm  "  (Venice,  1622). 

niHi.ioGRAPHY:  Azulal.  Slicm  ha-Gedi>Um.  \i.  VJt. 

i>  iM.   Fk. 

SIDDIM,  VALE  OF  :  The  etymology  of  "Sid- 
dim"  is  uncertain  (si-e  G.  A.  Smith,  "  Historical  Geog. 
of  the  Holy  Land,"  j).  503).  though  Targ.  Onk. 
renders  it  "  vale  of  fields."  It  is  mentioned  in  Gen. 
xiv.  3,  8,  10,  verse  3  identifying  it  with  the  Dead  Sea 
— a  geological  impossibility,  inasmuch  as  the  Dead 
Sea  was  in  existence  long  before  Abraham's  time 
("Z.  D.  P.  V."  1896,  pp.  1-59;  1898,  pp.  6.5-83); 
hence  this  verse  is  generally  rejected  as  a  late  gloss. 
Hommel  ("Die  Altisraelitische  L'eberlieferung,"  p. 
164)  describes  the  place  as  a  region  rich  in  asphalt, 
and  which,  as  a  result  of  some  natural  convulsion, 
was  flooded  by  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is 
famed  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  confederation 
against  Chedorlaomer. 

K.  G.  II.  E.    I.    N. 

SIDDtTR.     See  Pratek-Books. 
SIDON.     Sec  ZiDON. 

SIDON,  SIMON:  Hungarian  rabbi  and  author; 
born  at  Nadas  Jan.  23,  1815;  died  at  Tyrnau  Dec. 
18.  1891.  His  father  came  from  Kanitz  in  Moravia, 
wherefore  he  signed  himself"  Simeon  ]"J1p,"  in  which 
the  latter  name  was  misread  Ijy  Stcinschneider  ("  Cat. 
Bodl."  col.  261 2) as"  Konitz,"  and  by  Low  ("Lebens- 
aller."  p.  92)  as  "  Kunitz."  He  studied  at  the  yeshi- 
bali  of  Moses  Sofer,  and  on  settling  in  his  native  city 
opened  a  yeshibah  there.  In  1845  he  was  elected 
rabbi  of  Cziffer,  Hungary,  and  in  18.56  of  Tyrnau, 
which  latter  position  he  liclil  until  hisdeatli.  Strictly 
con.servative,  lie  was  tolerant  of  modern  ideas,  and 
in  1860  he  sent  his  son  to  the  seminar}-  of  Breslau, 
although  he  encountered  considerable  opposition  for 
doing  so. 

Sidon  wrote  "Ot  Berit"  (Presburg,  1850),  on  the 
laws  governing  circumcision,  proselytes,  and  the 
redemption  of  tiie  firstborn  :  and  "  Shebet  Shim'on  " 
(Vienna,  1884-88).  a  work  in  three  parts,  the  first 
part  containing  notes  on  Yoreh  De'ah  and  Eben 
ha-'Ezer;  the  second,  sermons  delivered  on  special 
occasions;  and  tlie  third,  novellicon  various  treatises 
of  the  Talmud.  He  also  edited  Manoaii  hen  Ja- 
cob's ritual  work  "Sefer  haManoah."  to  which 
he  wrote  a  commentary  entitled  "  l!et  Menuhah." 
After  his  death  appeared  his  cominentary  on  the 
Pesjih  IIaggadah(Munkacs,  1901),  edited  by  M.  Stein 
under  the  title  "Shebet  Shim'on." 

One  of  Sidon 's  sons.  Adolf  Sidon  (born  at  Nadas 
.Ian.  5,  1843),  received  his  early  instruction  in  his 
father's  j'eshibah,  and  in  that  of  Judah  AszodatSzer- 
daliely.  In  1860  he  went  to  Breslau.  where  he  was 
graduated  eight  years  later  as  rabbi  and  Ph.D.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Congress  of  181)8-69  (see 
Jew.  E.ncvc.  vi.  ,502b.  s.r.  HiN<iAi!V);  in  1870  ho 
was  elected  rabbi  of  Simand,  county  of  Arail ;  and 
in  1873  he  was  called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Versccz, 
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which  position  he  still  (IQOri)  liolds.  lie  is  also  a 
member  of  tlie  board  of  examiners  of  the  rabbiiiieal 
seminary  at  ISudapest,  and  a  frequent  contributor 
to  Jewish  jieriodicals. 

Another  son.  Ignatz  Sidon,  isa  lawyerin  Buda- 
pest. D. 

SIDBA  :  Term,  the  original  nieanins;  of  whieli 
is  "ordir"  or  "arrangement,"  frequently  used  in 
both  Talmuds  to  denote  a  seetion  of  the  Bible  read 
cither  in  the  synagogue  or  in  the  school.  In  the 
statement  "  l{ab  read  a  sidra  before  Habbi  "  (Yoma 
87a),  Haslii  explains  "sidra"  as  meaning  a  secliouof 
the  Piophels  or  the  Ilagiograplia.  That  the  term 
was  applied  lollic  part  of  the  Bible  read  in  the  syn- 
agogue in  the  ])rayer-serviee  is  indicated  in  Yer. 
Ta'an.  i.  C-)c.  But  there  no  special  division  of  the 
Bible  is  indicated,  while  in  Shab.  116b  it  is  said  that 
in  Nehardca  the  people  used  to  read  a  sidra  of  the 
nagiogra|>lia  in  the  Minl.iah  service  of  the  Sabbath. 
Later  the  term  entered  into  the  usage  of  the  Ash- 
kenazim  to  denote  the  weekly  lesson  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, just  as  "  parashah  "  is  used  by  the  Sepliaidim. 
It  may  be  added  that  in  both  Talmuds  "sidra  "  often 
carries  the  meaning  of  "school."  particularly  a 
school  in  w  hieh  sections  of  the  Bible  ai  ■  read  and 
interpreted  (Yer.  Ber.  iii.  (ib;  Yer.  Bezah  i.  GOc  el 
passini). 


Bibliography:  I*v.v,  Xmlifhr.  UTirtcrh. 

A. 


M.  Siii.. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sidrot  (according  to 

the  Sephardim,  piirasliiyyot),  arranged  according  to 

the  annual  and  the  triennial  cycle.     In  the  former, 

which  is  nowadays  universallj'  followed,  the  sidrot 

have  spe(^ial  names,  and  are  here  numbered  with 

Uomun  num<'rals;  each  of  tlicm  includes  a  group  of 

the  smaller  sidrot  of  the  triennial  cycle,  which  ari' 

luunbcred  in  Ihe  table  with  Arabic  figures.     The 

group  of  the  triennial  cycle  and  the  corresponding 

sidra  of  the  one-year  cycle  are  not  always  exactly 

conterminous,  however;   in  such  instances  attention 

is  called  to  the  dilTerence  by  means  of  an  asterisk. 

The   list  of    the   triennial    sidrot    is    given    from 

a   Yemen    manuscript,  as  indicated  in  Ginsburg's 

Masoretic  Bible.      Acconling  to  the  Masorah,  these 

should  nuud)er  154,   or,  according  to  the  Masseket 

Soferini,   17.5;   as  a  matter  of  fact  Uiey  amount  to 

lt)7.     Bapoport  ("  llalikot  Kedem,"p.  11)  suggests 

that   the   175  readings  covered  three  and  one-half 

years,  so  that  the  Law  was  read  through  twice  in  a 

Sabbath  of  yeais. 

Buu.iociU.MMiv  :  (ilnshurK's  Manxnret ic  BiWc.  London,  1894; 
Ginsliurij's  Inlriulnclion  Ui  the  Bihle,  iv.  H-'Xi,  ill.  I8it7 ; 
BQchlpf.  The  Hcadimj  of  the  Lttw  and  Proijhcts  in  a  Tii- 
ennM  Cycie,  In  J.  Q.  H.  v.  420-408. 


Sidrot. 


Annual 
Cycle. 

Triennial 
Cycle. 

I. 

Bereolill 

(Gen.  1. 1- 

vl.  8) 

1.  (ien.  1.  l-il.:i 

2.  •■    11. 4-111.21 

3.  ■•      lil.2J-lv. 
2« 

4.  Gen.  v.  1-vl.  8 

Sidrot. 


Annual 
Cycle. 

Triennial 
Cycle. 

II. 

Noah 

lUen.  vi.  9- 

xi.  32) 

.5.  Gen.  vl.  il  vil. 
34 

6.  Gen.  viii.  1-14 

7.  "    vlll.l5-ix. 
17 

8.  Gen.  ix.  18-x. 

32 

9.  Gen.  xl.  1-32 

Sidrot. 


A  nnual 
t:ycle. 

Triennial 
Cycle. 

III. 

l.ek  Leka 

(lien.  xii.  1- 

xvll.  27) 

10.  Gen.  xll.  1  xU. 

18 

11.  Gen.  xiv.  1-34 

12.  ••    XV.  1-21 

13.  "    xvl.    1- 
xvll.  27 

IV. 
Wayera 

U.Gen.xviil.  1  :t3 
1.1.     ••    xix.  l-liX 

<(icll.   XVlll.  16. 


1-xxii.  24) 


'•    XX.  I   IS 
"    xxi.  l-:i4 
"    xxli.  1-1!) 
"    xxit    2IJ- 
xxlll.  20  » 


V.  20.Gen.  xxiv.  1-41 

Hayye  Sa-  21.    "  xxiv.  42-(i7 
■    ruh        ,22.    "     XXV.  1-18 
(Gen.  xxlll. 
1  XXV.  18) 


VI.        |23.  Gen.  xxv.  19- 
Toledot    I         xxvi. :» 
(Gen.  xxv.  24.  Gen.  xxvil.  1- 


19-xxvlll. 
9) 


VII. 

Wayeze 

(Gen. 

xxviii.  10- 

xxxli.  3) 


27 

25.  Gen.  xx\11.28- 
xxvlii.  9 


28.  Gen.  xxviii.  10- 
xxix.  :<) 

27.  (ien.  xxix.  31- 

XXX.  21 

28.  Gen.  xxx.  22- 

xxxl.  2 

29.  Gen.  xxxi.  3- 

xxxU.  3 


VIII.       ,30. 
VVaylslilati  I 
((ien.  xxxil.  31. 
4-xxxvi.  43) 

.32. 


Gen.  xxxli.4- 
xxxiii.  18 

Gen.  xxxili. 
19  XXXV.  8 

Gen.  XXXV.  9- 
xxxvi.  43 


IX.  i33. 
Wayesheb  I 

((ien.  31. 
xxxvii.  I-  I 

xi.  23)      ,35. 

,3i!. 


Gen.  xxxvii.  1- 

m 

Gen.    xxxvlil. 

l-;!0 
Gen.  xxxlx.  1- 

Gin.  xl.  l--'3 


X.  37. 

MIkkPZ      38. 
(Gen.xli.  1- 
xllv.  IT)     :!!). 


40. 


XI. 

WayiKftasb 
(Gen.  xliv. 
18-xlvil.  27) 


XII. 

Wayehi 

(Gen.  xlvil. 

28-1.26) 


XIII. 

Shemot 

(Ex.  i.  1- 

vi.  1) 


Gen.  xli.  1-17 

••  xli.38-xlli. 

17 
Gen.   xlll.  18- 

xlJii.  13 
Gen.  xliil.  14- 

xliv.  17 


41.  Gen.  xliv.  IS- 
xlvi.  27 

42.  Gen.  xlvi.  28- 
xlvil.  31» 

43.  Gen.  xlviil.  1- 
22 

44.  Gen.  xlix.l-2B 
4.").    "     xlix.  27- 

1.26 


46.  Ex.  1.  1-22 

47.  •'    ii.  1-2.5 

48.  "    lit.  1-iv.  17 

49.  "    iv.  18-vl.  1 


XIV. 

.50. 

Ex.  vi.2-vii.7 

WaVra 

.51. 

"    vil.  8-vili. 

(Ex.  vi.  2- 

13 

ix.  3.5) 

.52. 

Ex.  vlil.  16-ix. 
:i5 

XV. 

.53. 

Ex.  X.  1-29 

Ho 

.54. 

"  xi.l-xii.38 

(Ex.  X.  1- 

.\5. 

"  xli.  29-51 

xiii.  I6i 

att. 

"  xiil.  1  xiv. 
14* 

Sidrot. 


Annual 

Triennial 

Cycle. 

Cycle. 

XVI. 

•.7. 

Ex.  xlv.  15- 

Bessballuli 

xvl.3 

(Ex.xili.  17 

58. 

Ex.  xvl.  4-27 

xvii.  16) 

■9. 

"  xvl.  28- 
xvli.  l(i 

XVII. 

60. 

Ex.    xvlil.    I- 

Yitro 

xix.  .5 

(Ex.  xviii. 

61. 

Ex.  xlx.  6-xx. 

1-xx.  26) 

23» 

XVIII. 

62. 

Ex.xxl.  1-xxll. 

Mishpatini 

Zi 

(Ex.  XXI.  1- 

(«. 

Ex.   xxil.  24- 

xxiv.  18) 

xxlil.  19 

(^4. 

Ex.  xxiii.  2(1 
xxiv.  18 

XIX. 

65. 

Ex.  xxv.  1-40 

Teruniah 

(iti. 

•■    xxvi.  1-31) 

(Ex.  xxv.  1- 

67. 

"    xxvi.    81- 

XX. 

Tezawweli 
(Ex.  xxvii 
2(l-xxx.  10) 


68.  Ex.  xxvil.  2(1 

xxviii.  43 

■■9.  Ex.  xxIx.  l-4rt 

70.    ■•    xxx.  1-3H« 


XXI. 

Ki  TIssa 

(Ex.  xxx. 

U-xxxiv. 

35) 


I.  Ex.    xxxl.     1- 

xxxii.  14 
72.  Ex.  xxxil.  1.5- 

xxxiii.  23 

3.  Ex.xxxlv.  1-2B 

'4.   "   xxxlv.  27- 

XXXV.  29'' 


XXII. 
Wayakiliel 

(Ex.  XXXV. 

1-xxxvlli. 

20) 


XXIU. 

Pekude 

(Ex. 

xxxviil.  21- 

xl.  38) 


XXIV. 
Wuvikra 
(Lev.  i.  1 

V.  26) 


79.  Lev.  I.  1-lii.  17 

80.  ••     iv.  l-;i5 

81.  "     v.      1-vi. 
11' 


XXV. 
Zaw 

(Lev.  vi.  1- 
vili.  ;i6) 


82.  Lev.  vi.  12-vli. 

38 
8:}.  Lev.  vlil.  1-x. 


XXVI. 

Sheinini 

(Lev.  Ix.  1- 

xi.  47) 


XXVII. 

Tazrla' 

I  (Lev.  xli.  1- 

xiii.  59) 


XXVIII. 

Meznra' 

(Lev.  xiv.  1- 

XV. ;«) 


XXIX. 

Aliare  Mot 

(Lev.  xvl.  1- 

xviii.  30) 


XXX. 

Kedoshim 

(l>v.  xix.l- 

XX.  27) 


XXXI. 

Emor 

(Lev.  xxi.  1- 

xxiv.  23) 


Ti.  Ex.  XXXV.  30- 
xxxvl.  :18 

'6.  Ex.  xxxvii.  1- 
xxxvlil.  20 


7.  Ex.  xxxvlil. 21- 
xxxlx.  .32 

■8.  Ex.  xxxix.  33- 
xl.  38 


84.  Lev.  X.  8-20 

85.  •'     xl.  1-47 


80.  Lev.  xll.  1-xiii. 

28 
87.  Lev.  xiil.29-.-.9 


88.  Lev.  xlv.  I-3S 

89.  "     xlv.  33-57 
no.    "     XV.  1-24 
91.    "    XV.    25- 

xvi.  31* 


92.  Lev.  xvll.  1-16 
«i.   ••  xvlil.  l-:» 


94.  Lev.  xix.  1-22 

9.).    '■   xix.      23- 

XX.  27 


96.  Lev.  xxi.   1- 

xxii.  16 

97.  I*v.  xxii.  17- 

xxlii.  8 
9S.  Lev.  xxiii.  9- 

44 
99.  Lev.  xxiv.  1- 

XXV.  13* 
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Sidrot. 


Annual 

Triennial 

Cycle. 

Cycle. 

XXXII. 

100. 

Lev.  XXV.  14- 

Bella  r 

34 

(Lev.  x.\v. 

101. 

Lev.  XXV.  3.>- 

1-xxvl.  2) 

xxvl.  2 

XXXIII. 

10,'. 

Lev.  xxvi.  3- 

Behukkutni 

4B 

(Lev.  xxvi. 

m. 

Lev.  xxvll.  1- 

8-xxvil.  34) 

34 

XXXIV. 

104. 

Nura.  i.  1-54 

Bfinidbur 

Id.-). 

••      11. 1-34 

(Num.  i.  1- 

i(«i. 

"     m.  1-iv. 

Iv.  20) 

16 

lOT. 

Num.  Iv.  17-v. 
10' 

XXXV. 

I0«. 

Num.  V.  11-31 

Niino 

101). 

'•      vl.  1-21 

(Num.  Iv. 

110. 

"      vl.    22- 

21-vli.  S'J) 

vli.  47 

in. 

Num.  vli.  48- 
89 

XXXVI. 

112. 

Num.  viii.  1- 

Beha'ulo- 

ix.  23 

teku 

113 

Num.  X.  1-xl. 

(Num.  viil. 

1.5 

1-xil.  l(i) 

114.  Num.  xi.  16-23 

115 

••  xi.  23-xii. 
16 

XXXVIl. 

IIH 

Num.  xiU.  1- 

Blielali 

xiv.  10 

(Num.  xiil. 

117 

Num.  xiv.  11- 

1-xv.  41) 

45 

11« 

Num.  XV.  1-41 

XXXVIII. 

11'.) 

Num.  xvl.  1- 

Kor.l.i 
(Niim.  xvl. 

1-xviil.  b2) 


.\XX1X. 

Hukkal 
(N'um'.'xix. 

1-XXll.  I) 


121.  Num.  xix.  1- 
XX.  13 

122.  Num.  XX.  14- 
xxii.  1 


XL. 

Uaiak 

(Num.  x'xii. 

2-  XXV. !)) 


XI.I. 

Pinel.ia.s 
(.Num.  XXV 
lO-xxx.  1) 


XLII. 

Ma^tot 
(Num.'xxx. 
2-xxxii.  42) 


XLIII. 
Massti'e 

(Num. 
xxxiil.  1- 
xxxvl.  13) 


xvll.  15 
120.Num.xvli.l6 
xviii.  32 


Annual 
Cycle. 


XLIV. 

Debarim 

(Deut.  I.  1- 

lii.  22) 


XLV. 
Wa'etha- 

nttn 
(Deut.  III. 
23-vii.  11) 


140.  Deut.  III.  23- 
Iv.  24 

141.  Deut.lv.  25-40 

142.  '■      Iv.    41- 
vl.  3 

143.  Deut.    vl.    4- 
vll.  11 


XLVI. 

•Ekeb 
(Deut.  vll. 
12-xl.  25) 


XLVII. 

ne'eh 

(Deut.  xl. 

26-xvl.  17) 


XLVIIL 

Shofetim 
(Deut.  xvl. 
18-xxl.  9) 


\Si.  Num.  xxii.  2- 
xxiii.  9 

124.  Num.     xxlli. 
10-xxiv.  25 

125.  Num.  XXV.  1-9 


126.  Num  xxv.lO- 

xxvi.  51 

127.  Num.    xxvi. 

.5'i-xxvli.  14 
Iris.  Num.    xxvii. 

l5-xxviii.  25 
13.  Num.  xxviii. 

26-xxx.  1 


130.  Num.  XXX.  2- 

17 

131.  Num.  x.xxi.l- 

24 

132.  Num.     x.\xi. 

2.V5t 

133.  Num.    xxxil. 

1^3 


I'M.  Num.  xxxiil. 
1  56 

135.  Num.   xxxlv. 

l-xxxv.8 

136.  Num.     XXXV. 

9-xxxvi.  13 


XLIX. 

Kl  Teze 

(Deut.  xxf. 

10-xxv.  19) 


Triennial 
Cycle. 


137.  Deut.  I.  l-ll.  1 
i:«<.      ••  11.2-30 
139.      "   II.  31-111. 

22 


144.  Deut.  vll.  12- 

vlil.  20 
14.5.  Deut.  Ix.  1-29 
140.      •'    X.  1-xl. 9 
147.      '•     xl.    10- 

xU.  19* 


148.  Deut.  xll.  20- 
xiii.  1 

149.  Deut.  xlll.  2- 
19 

130.  Dent.  xlv.  1- 

XV.  6 
151.  Deul.  XV.    7- 

xvl.  17 


152.  Deut.  xvl.  18- 
xvii.  13 

153.  Deut.  xvll.  14- 

xviil.  12 

154.  Deut.      xvlU. 

13-xx.  9 

155.  Deut.  XX.  10- 
xxi.  9 


158.  Deut.  xxi.lO- 

xxii.  5 
157.  Deut.  xxil.  0- 

xxlil.  9 
1.58.  Deut,      xxlll. 

H>-21 

159.  Deut.      xxlll. 

22-xxiv.  18 

160.  Deut.      xxlv. 

19-xxv.  19 


L. 

Ki  Tabo 

(Deut.  xxvi 

1-xxix.  8) 


LI. 

Nizzabim 

(Deut.  xxix 

9-xxx.  20) 


LII. 

Wayelek 

(Deut.  xxxl 

1-30) 


LIII. 

Ihi'a>!imi 

(Deut. 

xxxii.  1-.52: 


LIV. 
Wezot  liii. 
lierukah 
(Deut. 
xxxiil.  I- 
xxxlv.  12) 


101.  Deut.  xxvl.  1- 
xxvii.  2(j 

162.  Deut.  xx\ili. 
1-xxix. 8 


163.  Deut.  xxix.  9- 

X.NX.  10 

164.  Deut.  XXX.  11- 
xxxi.  13* 


165.  Deut.     xxxl. 
14-;30 


166.  Deut.    xxxll. 
1.53 


107.  Deut.   xxxiil. 
1-xxxlv.  12 


J.  1.  G.   I). 

SIEBENBERGEB,   ISAAC    BEN   DAVID: 

Riis.si;iii  lli'liiiiist;  died  tit  Warsaw  April  L'.  1879. 
lie  occtipicd  hinistlf  tsperially  witli  apoi-iyplirtl  lit 
eiature,  his  translations  into  Ilelncw  and  .Iiula'o- 
German  including  the  following :  "  Ijayye  Tobiyali  " 
(War.saw,  1839).  a  translation  of  tlie  Book  of  Tobit: 


"Megillat  Yeliiidit"  {ib.  1840).  the  Book  of  Judith 
and  olher  narratives;  "Sefer  Baruk  "  (ih.  1841),  tlie 
Uook  of  Banich  and  the  prayers  of  Manasseh  and 
of  Daniel's  three  companions;  and  "Sifre  Slakka- 
bi "  {ib.  1843).  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees.  To  all 
these  translations  he  added  Hebrew  commeDtaries 
and  introductions. 

Siebenberger  further  published  "  Ma'gal  Ya.shar  " 
(ib.  1843),  an  elementary  course  in  Hebrew,  with 
Hebrew  an<l  JiidaoOermau  texts,  and  containing 
an  outline  of  Hebrew  grammar,  as  well  as  narratives 
and  fables;  and  "Ozar  lia-Sborashiin  ha-Kelali "  (ib. 
1846-02),  a  Hebrt^w-German  dictionary  with  a  vocab- 
ulary containing  all  the  words  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Mishnah. 
BIBLIOURAPIIV:  Zeltlln.  Ililil.  1'o.il-MeiuUls.  pp.  360-361. 

s.  M.  Sel. 

SIEGEL,  HENRY:  American  merchant;  boru 
at  Eubigheini,  Germany,  March  17,  IS.'sa.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and 
entered  on  a  commercial  career,  being  employed  as 
a  clerk  by  various  linns  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Parkcrsbnrg,  W.  Va.,  and  Lawienceburg,  Pa.  In 
187(i  he  founded  thelirm  of  Siegel,  Hartsfield  &  Co., 
and  ten  years  later  the  great  department  store  of  the 
Siegel  Cooper  Company,  both  in  Chicago.  A  branch 
of  the  latter  company  was  established  in  New  York 
in  1890.  In  1903  Siegel  bought  the  Simpson  Craw- 
ford Company  in  New  York,  and  the  Schlcsinger  and 
Mayer  Company  in  Chicago;  in  the  same  year  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  New  York  city.  Siegel  is 
also  president  of  the  14th  Street  Store  in  New  York 
city. 
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SIEGFRIED,  KARL  :  German  Protestant  the- 
ologian ;  born  at  Magdeburg  Jan.  22,  1830;  died  at 
Jena  Jan.  9,  1903.  In  IST.i  he  became  professor  of 
theology  at  the  University  of  Jena,  and  in  1892  re- 
ceived the  title  of  "Gelieimer-Kirchenrat." 

Of  Siegfried's  works  the  following  are  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  the  Jewish  world:  "Spinoza  als 
Kritiker  und  Ausleger  des  Alien  Te-Staincnts"  (Ber- 
lin, 1867);  "  Philo  von  Alexandria  "  (Jena.  187.5).  one 
of  the  Standard  works  on  the  subject,  dealing  also 
with  tlieinllucnceof  the  Ilaggadahon  Philo;  "  l.ehr- 
buch  der  Neiihebriiischen  Sprache  und  Litteratur" 
(Carlsruhe,  1884),  in  collabonition  with  Strack.  Sieg- 
fried contributing  the  grammatical  part;  "Die  Ilis- 
torische  und  Theologischc  Bitniclitung  des  Allen 
Testiunenis"  (Frankfort -on-the-Main.  1890);  "He- 
brilischesWorlerbuch  zinn  Allen  Testament  "  (Leip- 
sic,  1893),  in  collaboialion  with  Stade;  "The  Book 
of  Job"  (ib.  1S93),  in  llaiipt's  Polychnime  Bible. 
To  Nowack's  "  Handkommentar  zum  Alten  Testa- 
ment" Siegfried  contributed  the  commentaries  on 
Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Ezra,  Nohemiah, 
anil  Esther. 
Rliu.iiicRAIMiY:  Brockhaus,  KniieerMJtioiis-Lerihnn. 

■V.  F.  T.   H. 

SIESBY,  GOTTLIEB:  Danish  poet  and  editor; 
hiirii  ill  Copenhagen  .May  4.  1803;  died  there  Nov. 
2S,  1S84;  brother  of  Oskar  Siesby.  His  first  i>ubli- 
(■atioii  was  a  collection  of  poems  entitled  "  Lyriske 
Forsog,"  which  appeared  iu  Copenhagen  in  1826. 


Siesby 
Sifra 
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LatiT  lie  published  ■' Poctisk-Polilisk  X\  taarsgiive  " 
and  "  Anikddt-Alinanak."  two  liiiinoroiis  poetical 
works,  and  in  1m:!4  an  opera  entitled  "Hobinsoii," 
wideli  was  produced  at  the  ISoyal  Theater. 

In  1847  Siesbv  lueanic  eoedilorof  Edward  Meyer's 
periodical  "  Flyveposten,"  which  he  later  purchased, 
lie  was  not  successful  in  thi.s  venture;  and  in  1K70 
the  "Flweiiosten  "  ceased  to  apiiear. 

s  F.  C. 

SIESBY,  OSKAR:  Dunisli  i)hilologist ;  born 
in  Ebeltoll,  .lulland,  July  19,  18S3;  brother  of  Gott- 
lieb Siesl)y.  lie  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  (B.A.  1850),  and  then  took  up  the  study 
of  philolojiy,  passing  in  18."i6  the  hislorico-philo- 
logical  examination  for  teaeliers.  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  Von 
Westenske  Institut  in  Copenhagen,  where  he  re- 
mained till  18!»;i 

In  1871  Siesby  was  appointed  lecturer  in  classical 
philology  at  his  alma  mater,  which  office  he  held 
until  187G.  when  he  refused  reappointment.  In 
1883  lie  was  appointed  privat-docent  in  philology 
at  the  same  university. 

Siesby 's  literary  activity  lias  been  neither  varied 
nor  extensive.  He  has  written  some  grammatical 
and  semasiological  treatises  which  have  appeared 
in  "FilologiskTidsskrift,''  in  "Dania."and  in  "  Opus- 
cula  Philologica  ad  .Madvigiuni  jNIissa." 

ItiBi.Ior.RAiMIV:    ('.   F.   Briclia,  iJan.sh  BiViffmfe/.    Lezitnii  ; 
Univcrsitet^priiiiram  til  litfnrwation»fcf^t(ti,  Copenhagen, 
187«. 
6.  F.  C. 

SIFBA :  Ilalakic  midrash  to  Leviticus.  It  is 
freijuently  quoted  in  the  Talmud,  and  the  study  of 
it  followed  that  of  the  Alishuah.  as  appears  from 
Tanhuma,  quoted  in  "Or  Zarua',"  i.  71i.  Like  Le- 
viticus itself,  the  midrash  is  occasionally  called 
"Torat  Kohanim"  (Kill.  33a;  Sanh.  1031);  "Cant.  H. 
vi.  8),  and  in  two  passages  also  "Sifra  debe  Hab  " 
{Her.  lib,  18b).  According  to  Lekal.i  Tob  (sec- 
tion Yi),  this  latter  title  was  applied  originally  to 
the  third  Ixiok  of  the  Pentateuch  becau.se  Leviticus 
was  the  first  book  studieil  in  the  elementary  school, 
and  it  was  subsccpiently  extended  to  the  midrash; 
but  this  explanation  is  contradicted  by  analogou.s  ex- 
pressions such  as  "  Sifre  debe  Rab  "  anil,  in  a  broader 
sense,  "ketubol  debe  Pab "  (Ver.  Ket.  2flc)  and 
"teki'ata  debe  Kab "  (Yer.  'Ab.  Zarah  39c).  It  is 
true,  Mainionides,  in  the  iutrodiiction  to  his  "  Yad 
ha  Hazakah."  and  others,  quoted  by  Friedniann,  in 
the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Mekilta(p. 
xxvi.,  Vienna,  1870),  have  declared  that  the  title 
"  Sifra  debe  Pab  "  indicates  Kab  as  the  author  of  the 
Sifra;  and  this  opinion  Weiss,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  Sifra  edition  (p.  iv.),  attempts  to  support. 
Ilis  proofs  are  not  conclusive,  however;  neither,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  the  opposing  arguments  of 
Friedmann  (/,/•.  pp.  xvi.  it  seq.),  who  tries  to  show 
that  the  ex  pression  "  Sifra  debe  Rab  "  does  not  refer  to 
the  midrash  under  discussion.  The  question  as  to  au- 
thorship has  been  correctly  answered  by  Malbim,who 
provesin  the  introduction  tohisSifra  edition  that  R. 
Hiyya  was  the  redactor  of  the  Sifra.  There  are  no  less 
than  thirty-nine  passages  in  Yeru.shalmi  and  the  niid- 
rashim  in  which  expositions  found  also  in  the  Sifra 
are  quoted  in  the  name  of  R.  Hiyya  (comp.  the  list 


in  HolTmann.  "  Ziir  Einleitung  die  llalachischcn  Mid- 
raschim,"  p.  22,  to  which  Yer.  Sliab.  2d  and  Ket.  28d 
must  be  added,  according  to  Levy  in  "  Ein  Wort,'" 
etc.,  p.  1,  note  1);  and  the  fact  that  no  tannaim 
subsequent  to  Rabbi  aie  mentioned  in  the  Sifra  sup- 
ports the  view  that  the  l)ook  was  composed  during 
the  time  of  that  scholar.  The  omission  from  the 
Sifra  of  some  interpret.ilions  of  Leviticus  which  are 
elsewhere  quoted  in  the  name  of  R.  Hiyya  can  not 
be  taken  as  proving  the  contrary  (comp.  the  list  in 
Hoffmann,  l.r.  p.  24,  and  Yoma4a;  Ilul.  141b; 
Levy,  I.e.);  nor  does  the  fact  that  H'.vys'  liitnsdf  is 
mentioned  in  the  Sifra  offer  any  dilliculty.  Indeed, 
as  HolTmaim  shows  (I.e.  p.  25),  in  the  three  passages 
in  which  it  can  with  certainty  be  said  that  the  ref- 
erence is  to  R.  Hiyya,  namely,  AVayikra,  Nedabah,  v. 
5,  vi.  3.  and  Mezora',  ii.  10,  Hiyya  himself,  in  refer- 
ring to  ])rece(ling  interpretations,  indicates  that  lie 
is  the  editor.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  Hoff- 
mann is  correct  in  comparing  the  above-mentioned 
passages,  or  the  final  remark  of  R.  Joshua  in  Kin- 
nim,  with  Mid.  ii.  5.  But  even  if  HofTniann's  view 
does  not  seem  acci'ptable,  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer 
that  Rab  was  the  editor  of  the  Sifra;  for  he  may 
merely  have  added  the  passages  in  question,  just  as 
he  seems  to  have  made  an  addition  to  Sifra  xii.  2. 
following  Niddah  24b  (comp.  Weiss  in  Sifra  "(/  lor. ; 
also  Epstein  ["  Mi-Kadmouiyyot  ha-Yehudim,"  p. 
.53,  note  1],  who  holds  that  in  some  passages  Rab  is 
meant  by  "aheiini"  and  "we-yesh  omerini ").  Nor 
is  Hiyya's  authorship  controverted  by  various  con- 
tradictions presented  by  individual  passages  in  the 
Sifra  as  comjiared  Avith  the  Tosefia,  which  latter 
also  is  ascribed  to  him:  e-r/.,  Sifra.  Kedoshim,  vi.  8, 
compared  with  Tosef..  Mak.  iv.  14  (see  below).     If 

it  be  assumed  that  Hiyya  is  the  au- 

Author-      thor,  the  title  "Sifra  debe  Rab"  is  to 

ship.         be  explained  as  indicating  that  Sifra 

was  among  the  midrasliim  which  were 
accepted  by  Rab's  school  and  which  thereby  came 
into  general  use.  The  name  is  differently  explained 
by  Hoffmann  (l.r.  pp.  \'l  et  giq.),  who,  on  the  basis 
of  Hill  66a  and  in  conformity  with  Rashi  ad  he, 
takes  "be  Rab"  to  mean  "school"  in  general,  and 
who  accordingly  differentiates  between  "Tanna 
debe  I'ab"and  "Tanna  debe  R.  Islimael,"  i.e.,  be- 
tween the  midi~ashim  of  R.  Akiba's  school,  which, 
being  decisive  for  the  Halakah,  were  generally  stud- 
ied, and  those  of  U.  Ishmael's  school,  which  were  not 
intended  for  general  use,  though  they  were  studied 
by  some  and  were  consulted  occasionally,  as  was 
the  case  with  other  midrash  collections  which  are 
quoted  only  rarely.  Hoffmann  himself  admits, 
however,  that  the  expres.sion  "de-bet  Rab  "  in  Yeru- 
shalmi  certainly  indicates  Rab's  school;  so  that  it  is 
in  any  case  doubtful  whether  a  different  usage  is  to 
be  assumed  in  the  ca.se  of  Habli. 

As  regards  the  sources  of  Sifra,  it  is  said  in  the 
well  known  jiassage  Sanh.  86a  (which  mtist  be  com- 
pared with  'Er.  96b  and  the  parallel  passages  men- 
tioned there),  "Setam  Sifra  P.  Yehudah."  That  the 
Sifra  belongs  to  P.  Akiba's  school,  as  the  above- 
mentioned  passage  in  Sanhedrin  indicates,  is  shown 
by  the  principles  of  exposition  contained  in  the 
Sifra;  e.p.,  that  where  the  same  expression  oc- 
curs  in   two   different   laws  the   phrase  need    not 
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be  "mufneh"  (pleonastic)  in  one  of  tlmm  in  order 
to  permit  of  its  being  used  for  "gezerali  sluiwali  " 
(argument  from  analogy);  Hie  double  use  of  tlie 
expression  being  explained  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  "ribbui  u-mi'ut  "  and  "kelal  u- 
perat."  Certain  peculiarities  of  phraseology  are 
likewise  noteworthy:  "i^^'  replaces  'jx  yoit*  or 
tnpN.  tlie  phrases  usually  found  in  Ihi  Mekilta 
(once,  in  Sanli.  41),  a  passage  beginning  'jx  NTpx 
is  cited  as  coming  from  the  Sifra,  while  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Sifra  (Tazria',  ii.  2]  lia<  ^3');  coinp.  fur 

thcr  ~ii2\'p  -|L"DJ  DN1.  nano  mo  nva  '3v  nvo  nh. 

nsa  J'ND  '31.  -ICNJC  feo  nSV  \-H0  'ai:  and  for 
further  details  sec  Hoffmann,  l.r.  p.  31. 

Traces  of  I{.  .ludah's  influence  are  less  evident. 
Tlie  fact  that  the  views  expressed  in  some  "seta- 
mot"  may  he  jiroved  to  agree  with  I{.  Judah's 
views  has  little  significance;  e.ff.,  Sifra.  Al.iare.  5, 
beginning,  compared  with  Men.  27b;  ili.  Kedoshim, 
viii.  1,  with  Yeb.  4(ia  (where  U.  Simeon  further- 
more seems  to  have  read  ''"l  in  the  Sifre)  and  Ke- 
doshim, vii.  3,  with  Tosef. .  Kid.  i.  4.  Such  setamot 
may  be  opposed  by  others  that  contradict  1!.  .ludah's 
views;  e.(/.,  Sifra,  Neg.  ii.  1,  compared  with  U.  .Ju- 
ilah  in  Neg.  ii.  1  ;  Sifra,  Neg.  x.  H,  compared  with 
1{.  Judah,  Neg.  x.  10;  comp.  also  Tos.  Niddah  2Hb, 
*■»'■  13tD  Sn.  All  this,  however,  is  no  reason  for 
attacking  the  above-mentioned  assumption  that  the 
Sifra  in  its  iiriucipal  parts  is  a  midrash  of  K.  Ju- 
<lali's.  Hoffmann  remarks  (/.c  p.  26)  not  incorrectly 
that  Sifra,  Ncdabah,  iv.  13  agrees  with  the  views  of 
Tt.  Eliezer  (Men.  26a),  whose  decision 

Sources.  H.  .Judah  frequently  acccptsashanded 
down  by  his  own  father,  R.  Ila'i,  a 
pupil  of  K.  Eliezer  (comp.  Men.  18a  and  Yoma  39a 
et  passim).  Similarly.  Sifra,  Emor,  xvii.  4  el  seq. 
agrees  with  U.  Eliezer's  view  (Suk.  43a).  Aside 
from  R.  .ludah's  midrash,  R.  Hijya  may  have  used 
also  R.  Simeon's  midrash  (comp.  Hoffmannh,  I.e.  p. 
27),  although  .some  of  the  passages  mentioned  there 
(as,  e.g.,  the  comparison  of  Sifra,  Nedabah,  vi.  i>  with 
Sifre,  Deut.  78;  Sifra,  Nega'im,  i.  9-10  with  Sifre, 
Deut.  218;  Sifra.  Behukkotai,  viii.  2  with  Sifre. 
Deut.  124)  .seem  to  prove  little.  More  doubtful  is 
the  relation  to  R.  Ishmael's  midrash;  and  in  this 
connection  must  be  considered  the  question  whether 
the  citation  of  certain  explanations  of  Leviticus 
introduced  by  Hie  formula  '1  '31  Njn  and  actually 
found  in  Sitra  is  not  in  part  due  to  confusion 
(comp.  IIofTmann,  I.e. ;  Levy.  I.e.  p.  28,  note  2.  and 
the  interesting  remark  from  Azulai  quoted  there). 

But  to  R.  Ishmael's  .school  vmdoubtedly  belong 
the  later  additions  to  "  'Arayot,"  which,  according  to 
Hag.  i.  1  and  Y'er.  lb,  were  not  publicly  laiight  in 
R.  Akiba's  school;  i.e.,  Ahare,  xiii.  3-l."»;  Kedo- 
shim, ix.  1-7,  xi.  14  (ed.  AVeiss),  and  finally,  of 
course,  the  so-ealled  "Baraita  de-Rabbi  Yishma'el  " 
(beginning).     The  so-called  "Slekilta 

Additions    ih-Millu'im  "  or  "  Aggadat  Millu'im  " 
by  K.        lo  Lev.  viii.   1-10  is  similarly   to  be 

Ishmael's    <lislinguislied   from  the  remainder  of 

School.       llie  Sifra.     It  exists  in  two  recensions. 

of  which  the  second,  covering  inishna- 

yot  14-16  and  29-eud,  is  cited  by  Rashi  as  "Baraita 

ha-Nosefet  'al  Torat  Kohanim  she-Lanu."    The  tan- 


naim  quoted  most  frequently  in  Sifra  are  R.  Akiba 
and  his  pupils,  also  R.  Eliezer.  R.  Ishmael,  R.  Jose 
ha-Oelili.  Rabbi,  and  less  often  R.  .lose  bar.Iiidah.  R. 
Eleazar  bar  R.  Simeon,  and  R.  Simeon  b.  Eli'azar. 

The  Sifra  was  divided,  according  to  an  old  arrange- 
ment, into  nine  "dibbiirini  "  and  eighty  "  para.shiy- 
yot  "  or  smaller  .sections  ("Halakot  Gedolot,"  end  : 
Num.  R.  xviii. ;  Kiil.  3:ta  can  not  be  cited  in  proof, 
because  R.  Simeon  b.  Rabbi  can  hardly  have  taught 
Hiyya's  Sifra).  As  it  exists  to-day  it  is  divided  into 
fourteen  larger  .sections  and  again  into  smaller  pera- 
kim.  parashiyyot.  and  mishnayot.  As  the  commen- 
tators point  out,  it  varies  frequently  from  the  Sifra 
which  the  Talmudic  authors  knew  (comp.  Sifra. 
Emor.  xiii.  1  and  Men.  77li:  .Sifra,  Ke- 
The  doshim,  ii.  .I  and  llul.  137a  ;  Sifra,  I.lo- 

Present  bah,  xiii.  C  and  B.  K.  104b);  further- 
Text,  more,  entire  passages  known  to  the 
authors  of  Rabli,  as,  e.g.,  Yoma  41a,  are 
missin.2  in  the  present  Sifni.  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  probably  passiiges  in  the  present  Sifra 
which  were  not  known  to  liabli  (comp.  Hoffmann, 
I.e.  pp.  33.  :i."i).  The  Sifra  frequently  agrees  with 
the  Palestinian  rather  than  with  the  Babylonian 
tradition;  <•..<■/..  Sifra.  Nedabah,  xii.  2  (comp.  Men. 
.')7b);  ih.  xiv.  6  (comp.  Hul.  49b):  Sifra.  Emor.  ix.  8 
(comp.  Hill.  101b);  and  Tosef.,  Shek.  i.  7  likewise 
agrees  with  the  Sifra.  In  the  few  cases  where 
the  agreement  is  with  Balili  (Sifra.  Emor,  vii.  2 
as  compared  with  Men.  73b;  similarly  Tosef.,  Ker. 
ii.  16)  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  text  of  the 
Sifra  was  emended  in  agn'cment  with  Babli,  but 
that  it  represents  the  onginal  version:  e.g..  in 
Sifra.  Kedoshim.  viii.  1  D3nXO  is  not  a  later  emen- 
dation for  )nXD  according  to  Yib.  47a,  as  Weiss  (nrf 
h>e.)  assumes,  but  represents  rather  the  original  read- 
ing. Babli,  as  compared  with  Yerushalmi,  cites  Sifra 
less  accurately,  .sometimes  abbreviating  and  some- 
times amplifying  it ;  e.g..  Kid.  .57b,  which  is  the  am- 
plification of  Sifra,  Nedabah,  xvii.  8;  Sheb.  26b. 
which  is  a  shortened  (and  therefore  \iniiitelligible) 
version  of  Sifra,  I.Iobah,  ix.  2;  and  Zeb.  93b,  which 
is  to  be  compared  with  Sifra,  Zaw,  vi.  6.  Babli  oc- 
casionally makes  use,  in  reference  to  the  Sifra,  of  the 
rule  "mi  she-shanah  zu  lo  slianali  zu  "  (i.e.,  the  as- 
signing of  different  j)arts  of  one  halakah  to  different 
authorities),  as  in  Sheb.  13a,  Sotah  16a,  but  un- 
necessarily, since  it  is  po.ssible  to  hannonize  the  ap- 
parently conliicting  sentences  and  thereby  show 
that  they  may  be  assigned  lo  the  same  authority. 

Many  errors  have  crept  into  the  text  through  the 
piaetise  of  repealing  one  and  the  same  midrash  in 
similar  passages:  e.g..  Sifra  to  v.  3  and  xxii.  5 
(comp.  Weiss.  "  Einleitiing."  etc.,  p.  v.,  note  1. 
though  the  jiassage  quoted  by  Weiss  does  not  be- 
long here:  comp.  Git.  49bl;  NjnnN  mth  is  found 
in  Sifra,  Nega'im,  ii.  10. 

The  editions  of  the  Sifia  are  as  follows;  Venice. 
154.5;  with  commentary  by  RABaO,  Constantinople. 
l.')52;  with  "  Korban  Aharon,"  Venice.  1609;  with 
the  same  eommenlary,  Dis.saii,  1742;  with  commen- 
tary by  Rapoport.  Wilna.  184.5;  with  commentary 
by  .ludah  .Icliiel,  Lemberg.  1848:  with  commentary 
by  Malbini.  Bucharest,  1860;  with  commentarv  bv 
RABal)  and  "  Ma.ssoret  lia-Talmud"  by  I.  H.  Weiss, 
Vienna.  181)2:  with  commentarv  bv  Samson  of  Sens 
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and  notes  by  MallRID.  Warsaw,  1860.     A  Latin 

translation  is  given  in  Uiroliiii,  "Thesaurus,"  xiv. 

Biiir.ioGBAPHY:  Epstein,  Mi-l^mlmoiiiiiiiiil  h(t-YthuiUiii.  pp. 
5iJ-.'i<i;  tfankel,  Darltc  hii-Mi.iliiKih.  pp.  IXiT  t(  «</.;  Idi-iii, 
In  MnnaUschrift.  I8")4,  pp.  :i.>i;  aUT.  4.Vi  401 :  GelL'i-r,  Jliil. 
Zcit.  xl.  50-00;  Hofliiiann,  Xnr  KiulcUuna  in  tlic  flala- 
cliiscUen  Miitrascliim.  pp.  2.)  el  sfii.:  Joi'l,  Xiitizen  zuin 
Biiche,  Daniel:  Ktuat:  lllicrilie  BUclier  Sifrauml  Sifre, 
Breslau,  ISrJ;  Weiss,  Gcach.  dcr  JUdigclun  Tradition.  11, 
Sil  cl  neq.:  Zunz,  (J.  V.  pp.  49  et  seq. 
w.  II.  C.  M.   H. 

SIFRE  (liuown  also  as  Sifre  debe  Bab) :  MUl- 
rash  to  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  (tor  the  title  "  Si- 
fre debe  Kab  "  see  H.  Hunaneel  on  Sheb.  37b,  Alfasi 
on  Pes.  .X.,  and  Haslii  on  IIos.  ii,  1 ;  it  oeeurs  likewise 
in  Mak.  9b,  wlicro,  as  Berliner  says  in  his  edition  of 
Rashi,  p.  ;l~'i.  N-1DD3  is  an  error  for  '-|SD2;  conip. 
'"Aruk,"  «.('.  V3-1S).  In  regard  to  the  reference  in 
Saiili.  8Ga  eoiiceniing  the  Sifre  of  R.  Simeon  see  Mii- 
KiLTA  DE-IiAiiiii  SiiiM'oN;  the  question  has  like- 
wise been  rai.sed  whether,  in  view  of  the  well-known 
close  relation  that  existed  between  the  school  of  R. 
Simeon  and  that  of  R.  Ishmael  (Yonia59a;  Zeb.  53b, 
119b;  IIiil.G!»b),  the  words  ym  K3>^X  1,1^31  apply 
to  R.  Simeon's  Sifre  in  the  same  degree  as  to  the 
other  works  mentioned  in  this  Talmudic  passage 
(Levy,  "  L'eber  Einige  Fragmcnte  aus  der  Miscliuah 
de.t  Abba  Said,"  p.  11,  note  15).  Such  questions, 
ho.vever,  are  unimportant  in  reference  to  the  Sifre 
now  e.xtant;  for  this  work  is  ce;*ainly  not  identical 
with  the  Talmudic  Sifre;  and.  on  closer  investiga- 
tion, it  is  found  to  be  not  a  uniform  work,  but  one 
composeil  of  i)arts  which  did  not  originally  belong 
together.  Frankel  in  his  "  Darke  ha-Mislinah  "  (p. 
319)  drew  attention  to  the  dilTerence  between  that 
portion  of  the  Sifre  which  refers  to  Numbers  and 
that  which  refers  to  Deuteronomy, 
A  though,  curiously  enough,  lie  misun- 

Composite    derstood    this    difference   and    conse- 

Work.  quciuly  arrived  at  false  conclusions. 
Holfmann  has  correctly  defined  the  re- 
lation between  the  two  in  his  "Zur  Einleitung  in  die 
Halachisclien  Midraschim."  pp.  52  etseg.  The  Sifre 
to  Numbers  is  evidently  a  midrash  which  originated 
in  R.  Simeon's  school,  and  which  has  all  the  pecu- 
liarities and  characteristics  of  such  a  work.  It  fol- 
lows the  same  principles  of  exposition  as  does  the 
Mekilta ;  the  same  group  of  tannaim  appears ;  and  the 
same  technical  terms  are  employed  (see  >Iekii,t.\  ; 
to  the  examples  there  given  may  be  added  nO  'JDt3 
T3D  "I3T  ^t^'  TOytS,  Num.  viii.,  for  which  the  Sifra 
to  Lev.  xxi.  13  uses  the  expression  D15  HID  Tjnp)- 
There  are  also  many  material  points  of  similarity 
with  the  Mekilta:  thus  Sifre  2  agrees  literally  with 
Mek.,  Mishpatim,  G;  Sifre  G5  with  Mek.,  Bo,  5; 
Sifre  71  with  I'b.  15;  Sifre  143  with  ih.  5.  The  Iiag- 
gadie  portions  likewise  contain  many  parallel  pas- 
sages (coin]),  the  collation  in  IIolTniann,  l.r.  p.  .5-1, 
though  Sifre  t>4  and  iMek.,  Beshallah,  1  should  not 
be  included,  since  these  two  passages  disagree  on 
one  point). 

It  is  an  especially  noteworthy  fact  that  the  ex- 
planation in  Sifre.  Num.  7  of  the  law  regarding  a 
woman  charged  with  adultery  corresponds  with  a 
view  expressed  by  R.  Ishmael,  and  also  with  the  pre- 
scribed halakah,  according  to  which,  one  witness 
being  sufficient  to  convict,  the  water-test  is  not  nec- 
essary.    Tliecxplanation  given  in  the  Sifre  to  Num- 


bers thus  contradicts  the  explanation  in  Sotah  31a 
and  in  Sifre,  Deut.  188.  The  view  expressed  in 
Babli  is  curious:  it  cites  (Sotuh  3a  and  311))  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Sifre  to  Numbers,  anil  adds  there- 
to: ncsn:  «!>  N-m  nn  x^s  n3  n'b  'in  s<:om  low 

miDN.  whereas  the  ileduction  should  iciul  to  the 
contrary,  nmc  HD'H  in  i6ti  n3  n'i>  nn  Babli, 
which  evidently  docs  not  know  R.  Ishmai  I's  view, 
tries  to  interpret  the  baraita  in  the  .sense  of  the  pre- 
scribed halakah.  But  the  baraita  must  in  fact  be 
interpreted  in  the  opposite  sense,  namely,  as  follow- 
ing the  view  of  R.  Ishmael.  who,  lieeause  -\]!  always 
implies  "two,"  as  appears  from  Ycr.  Sotah  20d,  de- 
mands also  in  the  case  of  a  woman  charged  with 
adultery  two  witncs.ses  of  the  alleged  crime.  The 
passage  introduced  by  the  jihrase  '120  DHD  (Sifre 
161)  likewise  echoes  R.  Ishmael's  views;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  Sifre  21  as  compared  with 
Sifre  7.  The  beginning  of  Sifre  7  appears  to  be, 
strangely  enough,  an  anonymous  halakah  express- 
ing the  opposite  opinion  (eomp.  Yer.  Sotah  1Gb), 
though  this  also  may  at  need  be  harmoni/ed  with 
R.  Ishmael's  view.  Sifre  39  likewise  follows  R. 
Ishmael's  view,  according  to  IIul.  49a.  These  and 
other  less  cogent  reascms  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Sifre  to  Numbers  originated  in  R.  Ishmael's  school, 
though  this  does  not  exclude  the  assumption  that 
the  editor  in  addition  borrowed  much  from  R. 
Simeon's  midrash  (eomp.  Hoffmann.  I.e.  ]>.  54)  and 
other  less-known  midrashim. 

Among   the   tannaim  appearing   in  the  Sifre  to 

Numbers  are:  R.  Ishmael  and  his  pupils  R.  Josiali 

and  R.  Jonathan ;  R.   Nathan;   Abba 

Authori-  Ilanan  (citing  R.  Eliezer);  R.  Elie/.cr; 
ties  Quoted.  R.  Akiba  and  his  pupils  R.  Simeon 
and  R.  Judah ;  and,  less  frequently,  R. 
MeYr  and  R.  Jose.  Rabbi  also  is  often  mentioned 
here,  as  in  other  inidrashic  works,  and  finally  R. 
Judah  b.  Bathyra  (Betera),  who,  as  IIolTmarm  says, 
is  more  frequently  mentioned  in  inidrashic  works 
from  R.  Ishmael's  school  than  in  any  others.  A 
sentence  of  the  amora  Samuel  b.  Nahmani  is  quoted 
once  (No.  73). 

The  Sifre  to  Deuteronom)'  is  of  an  entirely  dilTcr- 
ent  nature.  The  main  portion  (Nos.  53-31)3),  halakic 
in  character,  is  preceded  and  followed  by  haggadic 
parts;  and  it  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  midrash 
from  the  school  of  R.  Akiba.  The  ])rinciples  under- 
lying the  exposition  are  the  same  as  those  in  Sifra. 
The  term  "mufneh  "  in  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple "  gezerah  shawah  "  occurs  only  once,  and  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  later  addition.  The  technical  terms 
are  largely  the  .same  in  both  midrashim,  different 
terms  being  found  oulv  here  and  there  in  th(^  Sifre. 
.Moreover,  the  group  of  tannaim  is  diirerent  from 
that  of  the  Jlekilta.  Those  freiiuently  mentioned 
in  the  latter,  namely,  R.  Josiah,  R.  Jonathan,  R. 
Nathan,  and  R.  Isaac,  are  mentioned  rarely  in  the 
Sifre;  and  even  then  tiieir names  are  evidently  later 
additions.  Many  passages  quoted  as 
Interpola-  being  anonymous  correspond  with  R 
tions.  Akiba's  views:  e./f..  Deut.  270  with 
Yeb.  .521);  ih.  95  with  Siiidi.  4.'>b;  ib. 
269  with  Yer.  Git.  49b;  i>>.  280  with  Yer.  Sanh.  21c. 
Similarly,  some  halakic  differences  between  the  Sifre 
and  the  Mekilta  may  be  pointed  out:  Sifre,  Deut. 
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123  differs  from  Mek.,  Jlisbpatim,  1;  ib.  123  from 
Mek.,  Mislipatim,  2.  which  latter  reproduces  R. 
Ishmael's  view  (comp.  Hoffmaun,  I.e.  pp.  68,  69). 
All  these  puinls  indicate  that  the  Sifre  to  Deute- 
ronomy originated  in  H.  Akiba's  school ;  and,  as  sev- 
eral anonyuious  pa.s.sagcs  may  bo  cited  to  express 
the  views  of  H.  Simeon,  this  midrash  may  with  a 
fair  degree  of  certainly  be  ascribed  to  him.  Such 
anonymous  pas.sages  arc  found  in  Sifre  72-74,  sev- 
eral sections  of  which  JIak.  17a  identifies  as  R. 
Simeon's  interpretations.  The  .same  appears  to  be 
the  cas(;  in  Sifre  94,  compared  with  Sanh.  112a; 
ib.  103  with  Kid.  57a;  il>.  121  with  Sanh.  46b. 
Sifre  160,  and  perhaps  also  165,  likewise  corre- 
spond with  R.  Simeon's  views  (comp.  Hul.  136b; 
Tosef.,  Hul.  is.  2.  x.  1);  while  in  Sifre  303  the  ex- 
planation of  NDD3  1JOD  'mif3  ah.  an<i  the  omis 
sion  of  D'1133.  idso  imply  an  agreement  therewith 


(comp.  Yeb.  73b  and  I5ik 


2). 


Tliere  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  the  rule; 
e.g.,  Sifre  110  coinjiarcd  with  ib.  281  and  B.  M.  115a; 
ib.  219  with  Sanh.  45b  (the  last-cited  passage,  how- 
ever, may  also  be  so  interpreted  as  to  harmonize 
with  R.  Simeon's  opinion).  Sifre  230  likewise  con- 
tradicts R.  Simeon's  view,  according  to  Kit.  vii.  7. 
But,  since  it  has  not  been  claimed  that  the  Sifre  to 
Deuteronomy  represents  R.  Simeon's  midrash  in  its 
original  form,  these  few  exceptions  prove  nothing. 
Tlie  editor  certainly  drew  upon  other  midrashic 
works  besides  R.  Simeon's  midrash.  especially  upon 
that  of  R.  Ishmael,  as  appears  from  a  comparison 
with  Mekilta  to  Deuteronomy  (see  Hoffmann  in 
"HildesheimerJubelschrift,"  p.  91),  as  well  as  from 
the  fact  that  several  passages  introduced  by  Kjn 
''T  L'3T)  "<cur  in  the  Sifre  {f.g.,  71  and  75 compared 
with  Yeb.  73;  ib.  229  with  Shab.  32a;  ib.  237  with 
Yer.  Ket.  28<).  Sifre  107,  however,  by  no  means  cor- 
responds with  the  passage  '1  'jn  in  Yer.  '£r.  20c 
(Hoffmann,  "Zur  Einleitung,"  etc.,  p.  67),  but  ex- 
presses just  the  opposite  view.  Sifre,  Dent.  171.  n.r. 
XT.  corresponds  perhaps  with  Meg.  25a,  «.r.  Kjn 
■»  1  <3T;  and  Sifre  104  with  the  view  of  R.  Ishmael 
in  Mek.,  Mishpatint,  201,  according  to  the  correct 
reading  of  Yalkut,  which  has  '1  instead  of  B>  1.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  editor  introduces  the  mid- 
rashim  from  R.  Islmiacl's  midrash  with  the  phrase 
X  1.  Holfmarm  {I.e.  p.  70)  concludes  from  Pes. 
68a  and  71a  that  the  editors  of  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud possessed  the  Sifre  in   another   edition    than 

the  present  one,  which  he  takes  to  be 

Used  in  the  a  Palestinian  edition.     But  the  former 

Talmud,      pa.ssage  indicates  merely  that  the  Anio- 

raim  occasionally  had  not  memorized 
the  baraitot  perfectly,  an  instance  of  inaccuracy 
with  regard  to  the  Sifre  being  evident  in  Hul.  74a 
(comp.  Tos.  (id  he,  s.r.  'sn?). 

It  ntay  be  saiil  in  general  of  the  Sifre  to  Numbers 
and  also  of  that  to  Deuteronomy  that  they  are  de- 
fective in  many  passiiges,  and  that  the  Anioraiiu 
probably  possessed  more  trustworthy  copies  (comp. 
Hoflmann,  I.e.  pp.  .53,  08).  Even  Rashi  and  the 
Lcljah  Tob  quote  from  the  Sifre  passages  which 
are  no  longer  extant  (comp.  "Gnltz  Jubelschrift," 
p.  4,  notes  5,  7-10).  While  the  middle,  halakic 
portion  of  the  Sifre  to  Deutronomy  belongs  to 
Akiba's  school,    the  haggadic   portions   preceding 


and  following  it  seem  to  come  from  works  of  R.  Ish- 
macl'sschool.  This  api)ears  clearly  in  thefirst  part, 
which  shows  many  formal  and  material  similarities 
with  the  Mekilta.  In  regard  to  the  latter  portion, 
it  may  be  said  that  Sifre,  Dcut.  344  reproduces  R. 
Ishmael's  view  on  the  (juestion  at  issue  (comp.  B. 
K.  113a).  As  for  the  halakic  midrash,  it  may  be 
said  that,  in  contradistinction  to  the  haggadic  part, 
the  collector  used,  aside  from  R.  Ishmael's  midrasli, 
that  of  R.  Simeon  (comp.  Sifre  28  n  ith  Lev.  R. 
i. ;  ib.  37  with  Gen.  H.  Ixxxv. ;  ib.  40  with  Lev.  R. 
xxxv. ;  ib.  47  with  Gen.  R.  xii. ;  ib.  336  with  Gen. 
R.  Ixxxii.:  ib.  313  with  Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  p.  72). 

The  final  redaction  of  the  Sifre  must  have  been 
undertaken  in  the  time  of  the  Amoraim,  since  some 
of  them,  e.f/.,  R.  Bannai  and  R.  .Io.se  b.  Hanina,  are 
mentioned  therein.  Both  the  Sifre  to  Numbers  and 
that  to  Deuteronomy  are  divided  inloscclions.  The 
earliest  extant  ediiion  of  the  Sifre  is  that  of  Venice, 
1545.  Other  editions  are:  Hamburg,  1789;  Sulz- 
bach,  1802;  with  conuuentury  by  David  Pardo. 
Salonica,  1804;  with  commentary  by  Abraham  Lich- 
tenstein  (Dm3N  Vnt).  part  i.,  Dyhernfurth,  1811; 
part  ii.,  Radwill,  1820;  ed.  Friedmann,  Vienna,  1864- 
A  translation  of  the  Sifre  is  found  in  Ugolini, 
"Thesaurus,"  vol.  xv. 

BinLIOORAPnT:  Rlau.  In  .S'f  iiisc/iiieiVlcr  FeslKchrift,  pp.  21- 
4(1;  Epstein,  ili-Knilinnuiiiyiit  lia-Yehuijim,  pp.  50-.56; 
Frankel,  Darke  ita-Minlnialt.  pp.  ;J09  et  tiaj.;  (feit.^r,  Ur- 
sehrif I.  pp.  t^U-AlV);  ulrm,JVnl.y.iil.  ISia;,  pp.  9&-l:;ii:  HolT- 
mann.  Zur  Ei)th:\t\iiiii  in  dit  Halachi!<ch€u  Midrafchim, 
pp.  .51  el  xeq.,  lib  cl  »«'(.;  Pick,  In  Stade's  Zeit.v:hrift,  IH86, 
pp.  101-121  ;  Weiss.  Zur  Cieschichte  iter  Jiitiutrhen  Tra- 
(Hti'in. 

w.  II  C.  M.  H. 

SIFRE  ZUTA  ("The  Small  Sifre"):  A  peculiar 
midrash  to  Numbers,  of  especial  interest  for  the 
study  of  the  Halakah.  Its  authenticity  is  wrongly 
questioned I>y  Weiss ("ZurGesch.  der  Jiidischen  Tra- 
dition," ii.  238).  Medieval  authors  mention  it  under 
the  titles  "Sifre  shel  Panim  Aherim "  and  "Wi- 
Ycshalk-hu  Zuta";  and  to  distinguish  from  it  the 
well-known  Sifre.  "Or  Zarua'  "  (ii.  22)  calls  the  lat- 
ter "Sifre  Rabbati."  The  Sifre  Zuta  has  not  been 
preserved;  and,  as  appears  from  a  remark  of  Abra- 
ham Bakrat,  it  was  no  longer  extant  at  the  time  in 
which  he  wrote  his  siipercommentary  on  Rashi 
(comp.  BruU.  "Der  Kleine  Sifre."  in  "Gratz  Jubel- 
schrift." p.  1S4).  Earlier  authors,  however,  knew 
and  occasionally  quoted  it,  as,  e.r/.,  R.  Samson  of 
Sens  in  his  commentary  on  the  mishnaic  orders 
Zera'im  and  Tohorot.  Numerous  fragments  are 
foimd  in  Yalkut  Shim'oni  to  Numliers,  which  Brilll 
(/.c.)has  collated  (corrections  and  aildilions  by  Hoff- 
mann, "Zur  Einleitung  in  die  Halachischcn  Mid- 
raschim,"  p.  CO).  Qiiotationsare  found  also  in  Num. 
R.  to  Naso,  as  Epstein  ("  .Mi-Kadmoniyyot.  ha-Yehu- 
dim."  p.  71)  has  pointed  out.  The  "Mekilta  to 
Numbers"  frequently  (juoted  by  Muimonides  in  his 
"Sefer   ha-Mi/.wol"   is   nothing    else 

Quoted  in    than  the  Sifre  Zuta:  forall  his  quota- 

the   "Sefer  lions  may  be  identilicd  among  the  frag- 

ha-  ments  of  the  Sifre  contained  in  the 

Mizwot."     Yalkut  Shim'oni.  with  the  exception 

of  a  passage  in  Sliorcsli  1 1  referring  to 

a  Biblirail  section,  for  which,  as  Hoffmann  shows(/.f. 

p.  Kl)  by  a  comparison  with  the  "'Aruk,"  Yallfut 

Shim'oni  has  not  quoted  the  Sifre. 


aitre  Zuta 
Silas 
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Maiiiiouiiles  freiiueutly  drew  upon  the  Sifre  ZiHa 
iu  his  "  Yiul  ha-Hii/akiih  "  also;  ami  oUior  mediuval 
authors  who  occasionally  (juolcd  it  are  lueiitioncd 
by  IJrllll  {I.e.  pp.  INO  el  «'/.).  The  .Midiash  ha- 
Ga<l(d  to  Numbers  (|Uotrs  the  hirgerpart  of  Ihe  Sifre 
Zula,  and  has  recently  becouie  a  source  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  latter.  KOnigsberger  has  begun 
to  edit  the  Sifre  Zuta  on  the  basis  of  the  extracts  in 
the  Midrash  ha-thidol  and  Valkut  Shiin'oiii.  though 
he  has  liot  as  yet  proceeded  furlher  than  the  first 
sections.  A  small  fragment  of  the  Sifre  has  b(^en 
published  by  Scheehter  in  "J.  Q.  H."  vi.  056-663. 

The  Sifie  Zuta  belongs  to  H.  Akiba's  school,  as  is 

indicated  by  the  method  of  exposition;  <.(/.,  that  of 

the  double  expressions  in  Num.  xxxv.  21  ;   of  the 

partitive  ]0,  ih.   xv.  19,  and  of  the  1. 

From  the    ib.  v.  2;   the  phrase  m^n  HNt  is  cx- 

School  of    plained  as  in  Sifra.  Zaw,  ii.  1,  and  the 

R.  Akiba.    term  IDX^  its  in  Sifra,  Emor,   vii.   8 

(i.e.  =  nL"Vn  ab).    There  are  also  other 

points  of  similarity  with  the  Sifra  (lIolTinann,  I.e. 

p.  69):   e.;/.,  the  terminology  in  part,  as  n31t;'  inX 

tDVD  airiDn,  Nin  p  abm.  dij  no  Tjn^;  although 

there  are   soni<'   unusual   e\pn";sions.  as  'JL"n  Ti'31 

(= -ins  nan),  nv  ^3D(=dipd  ^ao).  nnDN(  =  ynt. 

Furthermore,  some  of  the  views  expressed  in  the 
Sifre  Zuta  correspond  with  views  known  to  be  K. 
Akiba's,  as  in  v.  14.  with  which  conip.  Sotah  3a;  and 
in  V.  15,  with  which  comp.  Sifre,  Num.  8.  The  mid- 
rash  may  be  assigned  to  1{.  Simeon  rather  than  to  R. 
Judah,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  Sifia,  although 
perhaps  some  of  the  anonymous  halakot,  as  v.  15 
(comp.  Ned.  35b)  and  xv.  4  (comi).  Men.  104b),  ex- 
press the  views  of  the  latter.  I{.  Simeon's  author- 
ship is  indicate<l  by  the  fact  that  he  is  mentioned 
least  often  in  the  midrash,  and  that  of  the  later  tan- 
naiin  U.  Eleazar  b.  Simeon  is  mentioned  a  few  times. 

There  are  still  other  indications  pointing  to 
Simeon's  authorship,  as,  for  example,  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  positive  and  negativ<>  commandments, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  Sifre  to 
Deuteronomy,  this  midrash  also  being  ascribed  to 
Simeon.  Further  evidence  is  prcsente<l  by  the  cor- 
respondence of  various  halakot  with  H  Simeon's 
views.  Aside  from  the  passages  quoted  by  Hoff- 
mann {I.e.  p.  65),  some  of  which  represent  Simeons 
views  more  exactly  than  others — the  parallel  be- 
tween V.  7  and  Mek.,  Mishpatim,  15  is  doiditful,  on 
account  of  the  different  readings  in  the  Mekilta — still 
others  must  be  taken  into  account;  c.^.,  Sifre  Zuta 
v.  21  compared  with  Tosef.,  Sheb.  iii.  7;  vi.  20,  with 
Nazir  46a  (comp.  KOnigsberger,  "  Der  Kleine  Sifre," 
p.  14b,  note  63,  and  p.  24,  note  128);  and,  what  is 
especially  characteristic,  the  reason  for  the  law 
under  consideration  (Nipn  XDVD)  is  iiuiinrcd  into, 
as  in  v.  15  and  xix.  16  (comp.  Tosef.,  Sheb.  i.  7; 
Yer.  Nazir  56b).  The  well-known  reference  of  the 
Talmud,  c  -|  nsD  DOD  (Sanh.  86a),  may  therefore 
apply  to  Sifre  Zuta.  in  which,  furthermore,  there 
are  several  cxegetical  nnteson  passages  of  Numbers 
nu-ntioned  in  the  Talmud,  but  which  are  not  fiuind 
in  the  larger  Sifre  (comp.  Hoffmaim,  I.e.  pp.  56  et 
.■»•(/.).  The  fact  that  Ihe  Sifre  Zuta  to  v.  27  contra- 
dicts I{.  Simeon's  view  in  Sotah  19a  .shows  merely 
th.at  the  editor  drew  also  upon  other  midrashim, 
including,  perliaps,  that  of  1{    Eliezer  b.  Jacob  and 


that  of  1{.  Ishinael  (comp.  Sifre  ZuVa  to  Num. 
xxxv.  21  with  Yer.  Mak.  ;!ld).  Noicwortliy  arc 
the  terms  nnS2N  -  Vfl  and  N^x  3;CL"D2  t'^*-  "'"''I' 
are  known  to  have  been  useil  by  Eliezer  b.  Jacob 
(Zeb.  91b,  according  to  the  correct  reading;  Sifre, 
Dent.  195;  comp.  Hoffmann.  I.e.  p.  65,  note  1; 
Konigsberger,  I.e.  p.  5,  note  7).  The  fact  that  Habbi 
is  not  mentioned  leads  I lotl'mann  to  Ihe  conclusion 
that  the  Sifre  Zuta  was  not  edited  by  a  jinpil  of 
Habbi.  Some  tannaim  aic  mentioned  therein  who.sc 
names  are  not  found  elsewhere;  e.f/.,  Simeon  ben 
Nehunyon  and  I'apyas  of  Ono. 

The  Sifre  Zuta  has  not  yet  bei-n  thoroughly 
studied. 

Rnn.iiiiiiiu'MV  :    lifslilta  tile  autburities  quuteil  in  lUe  text, 
Hmhi-r.  hi  J.  y.  /(.  IHSW,  ?Ili.  ItS-Si;!;   Epstein.  In  H.  K. ./. 
.\.\ix.  :tlii  <  (  mi.:  idem  ,  in  Alia-  Zeit.  ((<■»  Jnil.  IMM,  No.  34 ; 
Zunz,  r;.  r.  p.  .">!. 
w    1!.  C.    M.    II. 

SIFRONI  B.  ISRAEL.     See  Skok.no. 

SIFTE  YESHENIM.    See  Hass.  Suai!1!1.;tm.\i. 

SIGMARINGEN.     See  IIouicnzoi.i.kun. 

SIGN.      See  .MlUAd.K. 

SIGNAT'URE:  Usually  a  writer  insciibes  hi» 
name  at  ilic  iiiil  of  a  writing  as  a  certilieation  of 
authorship  or  as  an  indication  that  he  accepts  the 
sponsorship  of  the  writing;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
In  theeaseof  literal')'  productions  the  author'snaiiK; 
appeared  at  the  beginning:  "The  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon Ihe  son  of  David";  "The  vision  of  Isjiiah  the 
son  of  Amoz  " ;  etc.  Generally  the  full  name,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  father,  is  given;  sometimes  the 
single  name.  The  end  of  the  Second  Hook  of 
Psalms  reads,  "Tlie  prayers  of  David  Ihe  son  of 
Jesse  are  ended  "  (Ixxii.  20);  but  this  seems  to  be 
the  statement  of  a  compiler,  for  in  the  separate 
psalms  ascribed  to  David  his  name  appears  at  the 
head.  "The  woids  of  Job  ar<'  ended,"  at  the  close 
of  his  last  and  longest  speech  (xxxi.  40),  is  not  his 
signature;  for  Job,  in  the  book  bearing  his  name,  is 
not  treated  as  its  author. 

In  the  edicts  of  kings  and  other  great  civil  author- 
ities, in  Babylonia  and  Persia,  for  example,  th<^  name 
and  titles  likewise  appearat  the  begin 
Edicts  and   ning,  not  at  the  end.  as  is  .seen  in  many 

Letters.       well-preserved    inscriptions.     Ezia   i. 

2  begins  the  decree  of  King  (Jyrus. 

"Thussaith  Cyrus  king  of  Persia."     Later  iu  the 

same  book  rescripts  of  this  king  are  given  only  in 

substance,  without  superscrijition  or  subscription. 

The  Book  of  Ezia  gives  also  the  contents  of  letters 
written  by  some  Samaritans  to  th(^  Peisian  king, 
but  without  showing  where  the  names  of  the  writer.s 
were  jilaced.  Similarly,  only  the  sid)stanee  is  given 
of  the  letter  that  was  sent  by  th(!  hand  of  Uriah  to 
Joab  (II  Sam.  xi.  15).  and  of  the  Syrian  king's  letter 
about  Naaman  (II  Kings  v.  6).  Of  the  still  existing 
El-Aiuarna  letters  that  w  eie  written  in  Palestine  be- 
fore its  conquest  by  the  Israelites,  those  addressed 
to  the  King  of  Egypt  begin.  "To  my  Lord  the  King- 
says  now  .  .  .  thy  servant."  Other  lettei's  begin 
with  the  writer's  name  followed  by  "saitli,"  and  con- 
tain no  .signature  at  the  end.  This  is  true  likewise 
of  Ihe  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  written  in  a 
much  later  age. 
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Contnicls  among  tlie  ancient  Hebrews  appear  tu 
have  heen  aulhenlicaled  by  a  seal.  The  word  "bo- 
tani"  (seal)  appears  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  IS;  the  patri- 
arch Jndab  seems  to  have  carried  a  seal  suspended 
as  though  from  a  watch-guard.  Tlie  use  of  seals 
points  to  written  contracts,  but  it  shows  also  that 
the  inability  to  write  was  common  among  the  well- 
to-do  classes.  The  word  appears  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible,  and  the  use  and  purpose  of  the  seal  must 
have  been  well  known.  The  word  for  seal-ring 
("tabba'at ")  is  found  only  in  connection  with  the 
edicts  of  foreign  kings.  But  the  Bible,  in  referring 
to  written  contracts  (e.y.,  to  the  deed  for  land  in 
Jer.  x.x.xii.),  never  speaks  of  the  signature  or  the 
seal  of  the  grantor  or  obligor,  though  it  speaks  of 
tlie  attesting  witnesses. 

The  Babylonian  contract  tablets  throw  much  light 
on  the  subject.  JIany  of  them  bear  the  impress  of 
a  seal,  and  the  verb  "to  seal  "  is  in  some  of  them  used 
in  the  sense  of  "conveying  "  or  "assuring."  Simple 
acknow  ledgments  of  <l(bt  are  in  some  cases  signed 
at  the  end;  but  nearly  all  the  tablets  are  attested  by 
two  or  more  witnesses,  and  this  attestation  seems  to 
liave  given  force  to  the  contract  contained  in  the 
body  of  the  tablet.  The  Tabnudic  view  is  that  the 
privileged  contract  known  as  the  ".shetar"  (sec 
Dkkd)  draws  all  its  force  from  it.s  attestation  by 
two  witnesses,  which  is  called  "sealing  "  (Uit.  i.  1). 
A  signature  by  the  party  to  be  bound  is  not  needed  ; 
and  there  is  no  hint  in  regard  to  wax  or  any  other 
seal.  An  unsealed  written  contract  ("  ketab  yad  ") 
may  be  proved  against  the  maker  by  its  handwri- 
ting or  otherwise;  but  his  name  sometimes  a|)pears 
at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle.  Long  after  Tal- 
Hiudic  times  it  became  the  custom  (at  least  in  Chris- 
tian countries)  for  the  obligor  (especially  in  a  Ke- 
tub.\h)  to  sign  his  name  before  the  attcstjition  of 
the  witnesses;  but  this  was  not  deemed  essential. 

w.  11.  L.  N.  D. 

SIHIN  :  Large  and  populous  city  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  near  Sep|dioris.  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it  lost  its  importance, 
and  was  thenceforth  called  merely  Kefar  Sil.iin. 
.losephus  refers  once  ("B.  J."  ii.  20,  §  6)  to  Sogane, 
near  Sepphoris,  and  in  another  passage  to  the  plain  of 
Asohis,  likewise  near  Sepphoris  (ib.\.  4,  §  2),  both  of 
which  may  be  identical  with  the  Talmudic  Sil.iin. 
In  the  Talnuid  the  city  is  mentioned  under  dilTerent 
names.  In  Shab.  12(Jb  the  vessels  made  at  Kefar 
Sihin  are  said  to  be  equal  to  metal  vessels  in  dura- 
bility, and  Shab.  12Ia  mentions  a  conflagration  in 
the  house  of  Joseph  b.  Simai  at  Sihin.  At  the  end 
of  the  treatise  Yebamot  mention  is  made  of  Johanan 
b.  Jonah  of  Kefar  Sihya.  "  Kefar  Sihon  "  occurs  in 
Gen.  H.  xii. 

BiBi.infiRAPHY  :  Sclnviirz,  PaUaline,  p.  ITii,  Philadel|iliia,  Ixjl); 
Uosenmuller,  Mnrgenlanil,  lit,  14«;  Neubauer,  (I.  T.  p.  2tK. 
.1.  S.   O. 

SIHON.— Biblical  Data  :  Amoritic  king  of  the 
east-Jordan  country,  whose  kingdom  extended  from 
the  Arnon  in  the  south  to  the  Jabbok  in  the  north, 
and  from  the  Jordan  in  the  west  to  the  desert  in 
the  east  (Num.  xxi,  24:  Judges  xi.  22).  According 
to  Josh.  xii.  :i  and  xiii.  27.  the  Desert  of  Arabali,  l)e- 
tween  the  Jabbok  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  was  in- 


cluded in  Sihon's  territory.  His  capital  was  Ilesh- 
bon,  which  he  had  captured  from  the  Kingof  Moab 
(Num.  .xxi.  2G).  lie  was  al.so  the  suzerain  of  Midian, 
the  live  Midianitish  kings,  linally  slain  by  the  Israel- 
ites (Num,  xxxi.  8),  being  Ids  va.s.sals  (Josh.  xiii.  21). 
When  tli<;  Israelites  asked  Sihon  for  permission  b> 
pass  through  his  territory,  he  refused  them,  and  col- 
lected an  army  at  Jalia/,  where  he  was  defeated  anti 
slain  by  the  invaders  (Num.  xxi.  21-2.5;  Josh.  xiii. 
21  ;  Judges  xi.  19-22),  who  took  pos.session  of  his 
kingdom.  Sihon,  likeOg,  King  of  Baslian,  was  con- 
sidered a  great  ami  mighty  monarch  (Ps.  cxxxvi. 
17-19). 
E.  o.  II.  J.  Z.  L. 

In   Rabbinical  Literature  :    Sihon  was  the 

brother  of  Ug,  and  both  were  grandsons  of  the  fallen 
angel  Sii.vmh.\z.\i  (Niddali  (ila).  He  resembled  Og 
in  stjiture  and  bravery  (Midr.  Agadah,  Hukljat,  ed. 
Buber,  p.  liiOal,  and  was  identical  with  Arad  the 
Canaanite  (Xum,  xxi.  I),  being  called  "Sihon"  be- 
cause he  was  like  the  foals  in  the  desert  for  swift- 
ness. He  was  termed  also  "the  Canaanite"  after 
his  realm  (I{.  II.  3a,  where  JJ)J3  should  be  read 
'3yj3  on  the  basis  of  Xum,  xxi.  1),  which  included 
all  Canaan  ;  as  he  was  monarch  of  the  land  he  had 
vassal  kings  who  paid  him  tribute.  When  the  Israel- 
ites asked  permission  to  pass  through  his  territory 
to  enter  Canaan,  he  said  it  was  only  to  resist  their  at- 
tacks upon  the  Canaanite  kings  that  he  was  in  the 
land(Tau.,  l.lukkat.  ri2  |cd.  Buber,  p.  05a]). 

If  Sihon  had  retained  his  troops  in  the  vari- 
ous cities  of  his  realm,  the  Israelites  would  have 
been  able  to  take  them  only  with  ditliculty ;  but 
God  causeil  the  king  to  collect  his  whole  army  in 
his  capital,  and  thus  enabled  the  Israelites  to  con- 
quer {ill.),  although  the  city  was  so  well  fortified 
that  Sihon  had  not  been  able  to  capture  it  from  the 
King  of  Moab  until  he  had  called  upon  Balaam  to 
curse  the  beleaguered  army  (Midr,  Agadah,  I.e.). 
Sihon  could  be  vanquished  only  after  God  had  sub- 
jugated his  guardian  angel  to  Moses (Yelaramedenu, 
quoted  in  Yalk.,  Num.  764). 

w.  11.  J.  Z.   L. 

SILAS:  1.  .V  Jew  who  made  himself  tyrant  of 
Lysias,  a  district  of  the  Lebanon,  Ponipey  subju- 
gated him,  together  with  other  petty  rulers,  on  his 
march  to  Palestine  in  63  n.c.  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xiv. 

■■i.  S  2)- 

2.  Friend  of  Agrippa  I.,  whose  early  years  of 
misery  he  shared,  and  who  showed  his  gratitude  by 
appointing  his  old  comrade  general  of  his  troops 
when  he  became  king  (Jo.sephus,  "  Ant."  xviii.  6,  §  7 ; 
xix.G,  S  3).  Silas  then  took  many  liberties,  how- 
ever, continually  reminding  the  king  of  bis  past 
sufferings  that  he  might  emphasize  hisown  loyalty, 
so  that  Agrippa  was  obligeil  to  send  him  to  his  ow  n 
country  as  a  |)risoner  (i/i.  xix.  7,  g  1).  In  honor  of 
his  birthday  thi'  king  once  more  received  Silas  into 
favor,  and  invited  him  to  be  his  guest;  but  as  Silas 
continued  to  insult  the  king  he  was  again  impris- 
oned (ib.).  He  was  later  murdered,  as  if  at  the 
king's  command,  l)y  Helkias,  who  was  apparently 
Silas'  successor  in  office  (ili.  8,  §  3). 

BiBi.iooRAPUV :  GrStz,  Gtfch.  4th  eil..  ili.  349;  Sobrtrer.  Gcw/i. 
■M  ed..  I.  .'iivi. 
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3.  riabyloiiian  soldier  in  tlip  army  of  Agrippall., 
but  wlio  (Icsortod  to  the  .Fcws  on  tlio  otitbrpak  of 
tlie  war.  He  foiii;hl  side  liy  side  willi  tlip  kinsmen 
of  tlie  princely  house  of  Adiabene.  with  Monobaz 
anil  Ccnedeus  and  with  NigiM-,  and,  like  them,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  bravery  in  the  battles  with 
Cestius  Callus  (.losephus,  "  B.  J."  ii.  19,  S  2).  lie 
seems  to  liave  risen  ipiiekly  from  the  ranks;  for  lie 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jews  in  the  disastrous 
attack  upon  Ashkelon,  which  was  badly  planned 
and  rushlv  executed,  and  in  which  he  himself  met 
liisdeatli"((V'.  iii.  2,  S  2). 

4.  Ccinlidant  of  Josephus,  by  whom  he  was  ap- 
pointed conunander  of  Tiberias.  John  of  Giscala, 
tlie  avowed  enemy  of  the  historian,  was  about  to 
incite  the  citizens  of  Tiberias  to  revolt  against  Jose- 
phus, when  the  latter  was  informed  of  the  plot  by 
a  messenger  from  Silas,  and  he  immediately  hurried 
to  the  city  (Josephus.  "Vita,"  g  17;  in  this  passage 
Josephus  speaks  as  if  he  bad  previously  mentioned 
Silas,  but  no  further  infornuition  is  given,  even  in 
"B.  J."  ii.  31,  g6». 

o.  S.  Kn. 

SILBERMAN,  ELIEZER  LIPMAN :  Ger- 
man ralibi  and  Hebrew  journalist;  born  in  Kiinigs- 
berg,  Prussia,  Sept.  7,  1819;  died  in  Lyck,  Prussia, 
March  15,  1882.  His  parents  were  Uussians  who 
settled  in  Kiinigsberg  when  .lews  were  admitted  to 
that  city  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father  (183:i)  Eliezer  was  brought  up 
by  his  mother's  family  in  Crottingen,  government 
of  Kovno,  Hussia,  but  upon  attaining  his  majority 
he  returned  to  Prussiaand  .settled  asshohctand  ralilii 
in  Lyck,  where  in  ISod  lie  founded  "  lla-Maggid," 
the  first  weekly  newspa])er  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
He  was  instrumental  also  in  organizing  (1864)  and 
conducting  the  society  known  as  iMekize  Nirdamim. 
In  the  editing  of  "Ha-Maggid  "as  well  as  in  the 
management  of  the  alfairs  of  the  Mekize  Nirda- 
mim, Silberman  was  ably  assisted  by  his  associate 
David  Gordon,  who  at  Silberman's  death  suc- 
ceeded to  the  editorship. 

Silberman,  who  was  the  actual  founderof  Hebrew 
journalism,  received  the  honorary  <legree  of  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Leipsic  as  a  reward  for  his 
activity  in  the  field  of  Hebrew  letters.  Besides  his 
contributions  to  "  Ha-.Maggid,"  which  include  a 
series  of  autobiographical  sketches,  be  |niblished 
"  Kadnuit  ba-Yehudim  Neged  Apiiion  "  (Lyck,  1858), 
which  contains  Samiud  Shullam's  translation  of  Jo- 
sephus' "Contra  Apioneni,"  with  notes  by  Israel 
B5hmer  and  E.  L.  Silberman;  and  Solomon  ibn 
Gabirol's  "  Goren  Nakon  "  (ib.  1859),  to  which,  also, 
lie  adde<l  editorial  notes. 

Him.ificiiAi'HV:    Ila-MaiinM,   v.  19,  Nos.  1  c(    Krq.  (aiitot)!- 

offniphv):    Funnn,   Kcursct   Yinrael,  p.  12.3,  Wursaw,  1886; 
ZelUin.  nUih  Post-Me.ndelK.  p.  363. 

8.  P.   Wl. 

SILBEBSTEIN  (6TV6S),  ADOLF:  Ilun 
gaiiau  art  ciitieaiKl  writer;  horn  at  Budapest  July 
1,  1S4.",;  died  there  Jan.  12,  1899.  After  graduating 
from  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city  he  studied 
philosophy  and  medicine  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic, comparative  philology  at  Berlin,  and  history 
and  political  economy  at  Heidelberg  (Ph.D.  Leip- 
sic, 18G6).     He  then  <levoted  himself  to  journalism, 


and  contributed  to  the  "I/cipzigcr  Taghlatt,"  the 
"Deutsche  Allgenieine  Zeituiig,"  and  tlie"Fremd- 
enblatt,"  also  editing  the  weekly  "  Draniaturgisehc 
BliUter"in  collaboration  with  Strakosch  and  Taiibe. 
Heturiiing  to  Hungary  in  1870,  he  became  edilorof 
the  "Temesvarer  Zeitung";  seven  years  later  he 
went  to  Budapest,  where  he  contributed  to  the 
"Pester  IJoyd  "  aiul  totlie"Neue  Pester  Journal." 
Silberstein's  philo.sojihical  work  "Die  Bibel  der 
Natur "  (IHT7),  wliicli  was  translated  into  English 
by  Bradlaugh,  created  a  sensation,  and  was  sup- 
prcs.sed  in  Hussia.  Mis  other  works  include;  "  Ka- 
tharsis  des  Aristoleles,"  "Philosophische  Briefc  an 
cine  Frau,"  "  Dichtkiinst  des  Aristoteles."  and 
"Strategic  der  Liebe"(in  verse).  In  addition  he 
translated  from  the  Hungarian  many  works  by 
Jokai.  Mikszath,  Barttik,  and  Beniczky-Bajza;  and 
also  wrote  a  novel  entitled  "Egy  Pesti  Don  Juan" 
(1878).  His  collected  works "  appeared  (1894-96) 
in  si.\  volumes:  four  in  German,  and  two  iu  Uun- 
garian. 
HinLiOGRAniv  :  Pallan  Fjer. 

8.  L.  V. 

SILBEBSTEIN,  MICHAEL:  German  rabbi; 
born  at  Witzenhausen,  Hesse-Nassau,  Nov.  21, 
1834;  educated  in  his  native  town,  in  Hanover,  at 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  Breslau  (rabbi, 
1859),  and  at  the  University  of  ijerlin  (Ph.D.  1860). 
He  was  successively  rabbi  at  Lyck,  East  Prussia 
(1860-68);  Buttenhausen,  Wllrttemberg  (1868-74); 
and  MUhringen  (1874-84);  .since  1884  he  hasofliciatcd 
at  Wiesbaden.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Wi'irttcm- 
berg  assembly  of  delegates  which  met  in  1869  for 
the  purpose  of  drafting  a  new  law  for  Ow.  Jewish 
communities  of  that  kingdom.  In  1882  he  officiated 
at  the  funeral  of  the  poet  Berthold  Auerbach  (see 
"  Worte  am  Giabe  Berthold  Auerbach's,"  Breslan, 
1882). 

Of  Silberstein's  works  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned: "Gelegenheifsprediglen"  (Breslau,  1870); 
"Moses  Mendelssohn"  (Esslingen,  1872);  "  Die  So- 
cialc  Frage  und  die  Mosaische  Gesetzgebung  "  (ih. 
1873);  "Unsere  Alliancen "  {ib.  1883);  "Gabriel 
Biesser"  (Wiesbaden,  1886);  "Leitfaden  fur  den 
Israelitischen  KeligionsunteiTicht "  (z'J.  1889);  "  Ein- 
leitcnde  Ideen  zur  Geschichte  der  Juden  und  des 
Judeutums  "  {ih.  1891) ;  "  Die  Israelitische  Religions- 
schule  in  Hirer  Geschiehl lichen  Entwickelung  "  (ib. 
1891);  and  "Wolf  IJieidenbach  und  die  Auflicbung 
des  Leibzolls  in  Dcut.schland  "  (ib.  1891).  He  has 
written  also  several  arti<;les  for  the  Jewish  as  well 
as  for  the  general  jiress. 

s.  F.  T.  II. 

SILBERSTEIN,  SOLOMON:  American  philo- 
sopliiral  wiiter;  born  ul  Kovno,  Kussia,  i\Iarch  10, 
1845.  Educated  privately,  he  received  the  rabbin- 
ical diploma  in  1804,  and  olliciated  from  lH(i7  to 
1868  as  rabbi  at  Dershunisok,  in  the  government  of 
Kovno.  Later  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
and  settled  in  New  York  city. 

Silbcrstcin  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"Gelui  'Enayim,"  1881;  "  Ha-Dat  weha-Torah." 
1887;  "The  Universe  and  Its  Evolution,"  1891; 
"Mezi'ut  Yehowah  wclia-'Olam,"  1893;  "General 
Laws  of  Nature,"  1894:    "The  Disclosures  of  the 
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Uiiiveisiil  Mysteries,"  l«9f.:  "The  Jewish  Problem 
and  ThcMilogy  i"  <!(neriil,"  1(104. 

Tin     Antrfir<ln    Jtirish    Vror   BintU.    ;■>»).'> 

V.  T.   H. 

SILESIA:  I'rovinre  of  I'nissiu.  fdriiieily  (if 
y\iislri:i.  Unreliable  ae<'onMls  iliite  Ibe  first  settle- 
ineni  of  Jews  in  Silesiii  us  early  as  the  eleventh 
fentnry.  when,  it.  is  said,  a  syiia,!;i),i^ne  in  Altendorf, 
near  lialilior.  was  transformed  into  a  ehnreh  (ll'60). 
Untnistwortby  also  aie  the  reports  of  Jewish  perse- 
cnlions  in  I>eobsebiU/.  and  (Slat/  in  1103,  and  of 
eontrilintions  by  the  Jews  of  Unnzlan  in  1190  to- 
ward the  ereetion  of  liw'  city  walls,  althonf,di  the 
<Ial<'  of  the  establishiiwnt  of  the  first  Jewish  eoni- 
innnity  in  this  jirovinee  niiist  Ik;  placed  some  time 
in  the  twelftli  ceiitniy.  The  jiriiicijial  Jewisli  set- 
th'nients  diirinj;  this  and  tlie  next  century 
were  at  Breslaii,  Liiweidiurf;,  linnzlan,  Sehweid- 
nit/..  l}entlien,  (Jloijan,  Troppan.  Mi'iiisteil)nri.'.  and 
Nimiitscli.  Alany  of  the  (irsl  Jewish  settlers  were 
very  jioor;  the  >Slavonic  langnau'e  was  used  bj'  them, 
and  the  oflices  of  rabbi,  teacdier,  and  prayer-leader 
were  lield  by  one  man.  They  were  either  fngitives 
from  the  (Jrii.saders,  ox  immifjraiits  from  Bolieniia 
and  Poland.  Their  occnpations  were  chiefly  ped- 
dlinjr  and  agricnltiire ;  some  among  tlieni,  liowevcr. 
owned  estates,  and  the  villages  of  Tynice  and 
Sokolirice  were  at   tliat  time  owned  by  Jews. 

The  Jews  of  Silesia  sutTered  inucli  dnring  the 
reign  of  Duke  Henry  I.,  wlio  iiudertook  a  cru- 
sade against  the  Prir-ssian?!.  Abont  the  same  time 
(latter  part  of  the  12tli  cent.)  a  con- 
Early  En-  Magration  destroyed  jiart  of  Breslaii; 
actments.  the  Jews  wei(^  cliaiged  with  origi- 
nating it,  and  were  again  made  to  snl- 
fer.  Their  condition  became  still  worse  wlien 
Bishop  lioreii/.  imposed  upon  them  not  only  the 
liKTliZoi.T,.  bnt  also  tithes  (122fi).  The  general 
sjiread  of  (!erman  civilization  brought  prosperity  to 
the  country,  and  when  this  caused  an  increased  de- 
mand for  money,  the  Jews  monopolized  the  busi- 
ness of  money-lending.  The  gr<jwth  of  thecommu- 
nitiesof  Silesia  conse(|Uent  upon  the  constant  inflii.\ 
of  (icrman  Jews  aroused  the  disjileasure  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities.  A  provincial  synod  held 
in  Mreslaii  Feb.  9,  12(57,  accordingly  issued  strict 
enactments  against  the  Jews,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  especially  noteworthy:  (1)  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians were  forbidden  to  associate  at  the  dance-halls, 
in  the  inns,  or  at  the  baths;  (2)  Jews  were  enjoined 
to  wear  a  special  cap  when  appearing  in  |)id)lie;  (3) 
a  ditch  or  a  fence  was  to  separate  the  dwelling  of  a 
Jew  from  that  of  his  Christian  neighbor;  (4)  Chris- 
tian nurses  or  day-laborers  were  finbidden  to  stay 
at  night  with  their  Jewish  employers;  (5)  Jews 
were  prohibited  from  dealing  in  provisions,  espe- 
cially in  meat,  "in  order  that  they  might  not  poison 
their  Ciuistian  customers  "  ;  ((!)  Jews  were  ordered  to 
keep  (iicir  doors  and  windows  closed  on  the  occa- 
sion of  every  Christian  procession;  (7)  only  one 
Jewish  house  of  worship  was  allowed  in  each  town. 

These   laws,    however,  were  not   long  to  remain 

valid,  for   when    Duke    Henry   IV.    succeeded    to 

the  rulership,  he  issued  (1270)  an  order  regidating 

the  status  of  the  Jews  which  closely  followed  one 

XI.— 22 


issued  for  Poland  by  Ladislaus — itself  copied  from 
the  Austrian  privilege  of  1244— and  which  contained 
the  following  chief  clauses:  (1)  in  legal  matters  the 
Jews  shall  be  under  the  sole  juiisdiction  of  the  duke; 
C.'i  their  vocations  shall  include  only  tin;  trade 
in  money,  and  the  lending  of  money  on  pledges, 
notes,  deeds,  and  live  stock;  (3)  they 
The  Privi-  shall  be  assured  of  safety  for  their 
lege  persons,  and  their  movable  property 

of  1270.  shall  be  secure  to  them  ;  (4)  they  shall 
be  accorded  the  same  treatment  as 
other  subjects;  (5)  they  shall  not  Ih-  accused  of 
using  human  blood.  These  regulations  were  later 
contirmed  by  DuUe  Boiko  I.  of  Schweidnitz  (1295). 
and  by  Duke  Henry  III.  of  Glogau  (1299). 

Upon  the  division  of  Silesia  into  ten  dukedoms 
these  privileges  were  not  revoked;  but  the  different 
cities  and  churches  began  to  issue  independent  en- 
actments controlling  the  Jews.  Thus,  in  1285,  Glo- 
gau was  granted  the  right  to  pass  judgment  upon 
Jews  taken  in  the  act  of  conunittiiig  crimes.  In  1315 
the  .several  cities  laid  claim  to  the  Jewish  poll-  and 
land  taxes,  and  their  claims  were  granted.  The  be- 
giiuung  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  marked  by 
many  actsof  persecution  against  the  Jewsof  Silesia; 
and  in  1315  autos  da  fe  were  held  in  Breslau, 
Schweidnitz,  and  Neisse.  In  spite  of  the  hatred 
borne  toward  them,  however,  Jews  in  all  the 
larger  towns  aci(uired  houses  and  real  estate;  and 
as  their  propertj' was  generally  situated  in'the  same 
(piarter.  ghettos  were  naturally  formed,  centering 
about  the  chief  synagogue,  which  in  most  cities 
served  as  a  school  also.  In  Breslau  there  were  three 
synagogues,  located  in  different  parts  of  tiiecity; 
the  oldest  existing  synagogue  dates  back  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  is  situated  in  the  present 
I'rsalinerstrasse ;  another  was  located  in  the  Uiihr- 
gasse,  and  was  menti<med  as  early  as 
Synag-og-ues  1349,  when  it  was  known  as  the  Neue 
of  Jiulensclud.     In  1351  the  third  syna- 

Breslau.  .gogue  is  mentioned  as  being  located 
in  the  Gerbergasse.  The  rabbi  was 
known  as  the  "bishop  of  the  Jews, "and  his  salary 
consisted  of  volinitary  contributions;  the  first  rabbi 
in  Silesia  probably  was  R.  Isaac,  who  held  also  the 
title  of  "Alorenu"  (Zunz,  "Z.  G."  p.  205).  Ceme- 
teries existed  only  in  Breslau,  Glatz,  Glogau,  G&r- 
litz,  Liegnitz,  Neisse.  Schweidnitz,  and  Troppau; 
the  one  in  Breslau  was  in  existence  as  early  as  1246. 
During  the  thirteenth  century  the  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  charge  interest  at  the  rate  of  from  10  to  12i 
|)cr  cent  for  loans  on  teal  estate;  during  the  four- 
teenth century  the  rate  was  from  14i  to  18  per  cent. 

When  John  of  Bohemia  took  over  the  government 
of  Silesia  (1327)  he  contirmed  the  old  privileges  of 
the  Jews.  On  account  of  the  enormous  debts  owed 
by  him  and  his  son  Charles  IV,.  however,  these 
rulers  found  them.selves  compelled  to  sell  to  the 
cities  the  right  of  bailiwick,  whereby  the  Jews 
came  entirely  under  the  power  of  the  municipal 
govcriunents.  There  were  ei.irhteeu  Jewish  com- 
munities over  which  the  cities  exercised  this  right. 
By  the  sacritice  of  large  smiis  of  money  these  com- 
miniities  succeeded  in  purchasing  from  the  king 
their  liberty,  and  likewise  exemption  from  all  taxa- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  a  poll-tax.  for  a  peiiod 
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of  ten  years.  After  tlie  lapse  of  one  year,  liow- 
ever,  the  cities  were  empowered  to  levy  new 
taxes  on  the  Jews.  In  1345  the  king  permitted  tlie 
Jewish  cemeteries  to  he  violated  in  onler  tlial  the 
tombstones  might  be  used  for  building  pur|ioses.  A 
year  before  tlie  appearance  of  the  Blaek  Death 
(1347),  which,  however,  spared  Silesia,  (Charles  IV. 
I)laced  the  Jewish  communilics  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  municipal  councils  again;  in  the  same 
year  the  Flagellant  movement  caused  Jewish  perse- 
cutions in  Gorlitz,  Olatz,  and  f)berGlogau. 

The  IJreslau  conununity  sulTered  severely  when  a 

conllagration  which  took  i)laceon  May  28,  1349,  was 

laid  at  the  door  of  the  Jews.    Si.xty  hca<ls  of  families 

were    murdered,  and  tluir  property 

Breslau      was  divided  between  the  city  and  the 

Fires  of  king,  the  former  securing  the  real  es- 
1349  and  tate  and  the  two  synagngues,  the  lat- 
1360.  ter  the  cemetery  and  all  outstanding 
claims.  The  king  issued  an  order  on 
Feb.  21,  13."i0,  with  reganl  to  the  punishment  of  the 
murderers;  but  it  was  left  to  the  option  of  the  city 
oflicials  liow  they  were  to  jiroceed  against  them. 
In  the  same  year  the  cities  were  given  the  right  of 
granting  or  refusing  adn\ission  to  the  Jews  within 
their  limits.  This  introduced  an  era  of  unrest  for 
the  Silesian  Jew.s,  although  incidentally  it  was  the 
cause  of  the  growth  of  the  (u)innnuiitiesin  the  larger 
cities,  especially  in  IJreslau,  where  10(1  families  were 
admitted.  The  oidy  business  which  they  were  al- 
lowed to  follow  was  that  of  money-lending.  On  Jidy 
25,  13G(),  Breslau  was  again  the  scene  of  a  contlagia- 
tion,  the  result  of  which  was  that  some  of  the  Jews 
were  slain  and  the  remainder  expelled.  Two  years 
later  persecutions  took  place  in  Hrieg,  Guhrau,  Liiw- 
enbcrg,  and  Neisse.  Most  of  the  fugitives  from 
the.se  ]daces  sought  refuge  in  Schweidnit/.  where 
Boiko  II.  was  duke.  This  ruh'r  renewed  the  old 
privileges,  and  the  conununity  juospered,  although 
the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  excluded  from  the  gilds 
here  also  restricted  them  to  money-lending. 

The  chief  representatives  of  the  Jews  <luring  the 
reigns  of  Bolko  II.  and  his  widow  Agnes  were  the 
Jews'  "bishop,"  Oser,  his  father-in-law  Lazar,  and 
David  Falken.  Theduchess  later  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  four  members,  called  "Die  Viere, "  who 
acted  as  the  representatives  of  all  the  Jews  in 
the  duchy.  About  this  time  Duke  .Inhti  of  Upper 
Lu.sitania,  which  also  belonged  to  Silesia,  expelled 
the  Jews  from  Gorlitz,  and  the  synagogue  of  that 
town  was  transformed  into  the  Chapel  nf  the  Holy 
Body.  Besides  the  jdaces  already  mentioned,  Jew- 
ish communities  were  established  during  the  four- 
teenth century  in  the  following  towns:  Goldberg, 
Haynau,  Xamslau,  Neumarkt,  Strehlen,  Hirschberg, 
Trebnitz,  Stricgau,  Potsehkau,  Grollkau,  Ohlau, 
Jauer,  Batibor,  ReichcMliach.  Kosel,  Preisketscham, 
and  Oppcln. 

The  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  again  saw 
the  Jews  overtaken  by  misfortune.  In  1401  they 
were  accused  i>(  desecrating  the  host,  and  were  ex- 
pelled from  Brieg.  (Jlogau,  and  Striegau.  During 
the  Hussite  war.  and  the  factional  strifes  which  fol- 
lowed, the}'  could  free  themselves  from  danger 
only  by  sacrificing  large  sums  of  money.  In  Bres- 
lau the  Jews  had  been  readmitted  by  the  end  of  the 


fourteenth  century,  and  in  Ratibor  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  freeing  themselves  from  the  ceremony  of 
taking  an  oath  while  standing  in  bare  feeton  a  pig's 
hide.  The  Breslau  Jews  had  also  rec-eived  the  fol- 
lowing privileges:  (1)  exemption  from  all  taxalicjn 

Avith  the  exception  of  the  yearly  tax; 

The  Jews'    (2)  religious  liberty;    (3)  security  for 

Oath.         jierscm  and  property  ;  (4)  protection  at 

religious  ceremonies;  (5)  exemption 
from  fire-duty,  with  the  exception  of  the  payment 
of  one  mark  in  cases  where  the  fire  had  been  caused 
by  them.  When,  however.  King  Sigismund  went 
to  Breslau,  in  1120,  preaching  a  crusade  against 
Hu.ssites  and  heretics,  a  great  number  of  Jews  were 
robbed  and  nuirdercd. 

Uegnitz  was  at  that  time  the  only  duchy  in  which 
the  Jews  wen-  permitted  to  engage  in  other  occu- 
pations than  money  lending,  and  even  there  the 
duchess  Elizabeth  soon  issued  an  order  (1447)  restrict- 
ing them  to  the  latter  calling.  The  Jews  of  Breslau 
had  in  the  meantime  i)rosi)ered  ;  they  were  granted 
anew  the  use  of  the  Ohlau  cemetery,  and  they  had 
reorganized  their  conununity  after  the  pattern  of 
that  of  Schweidnitz.  Then,  in  the  year  1453,  came 
C'apistrano,  wbos('  inflanunatory  speeches  lirought 
much  misfortime  ujion  the  Silesian  conuiiunities.  In 
Breslau  he  incited  the  mob  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  was  brought  against  the  Jews  a  charge  (if  hav- 
ing purchased  nine  hosts  from  a  Jieasant  and  hav- 
ing pierced  them  until  blood  flowed.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  converted  Jewess  accused  her  former  corelig- 
ionists of  having  thrown  consecrated  wafers  into 
the  fire.  The  town  council  referre<l  thecaseto  King 
Ladislaus,  who  ordered  the  guilty  ones  to  he  burned 
at  the  stake  (June,  1453),  all  children  over  seven  to 
he  baptized,  and  flic  remainder  of  the  Jews  to  beex- 
pelled.  On  Aug.  13  of  the  same  year  seventeen 
Jews  were  burned  at  the  stake  in  Schweidnitz  also. 
In  1455  a  second  expulsion  from  Breslau  took  ])lace, 
at  the  command  of  Ladislaus;  and  two  years  later 
the  king  granted  Schweidnitz  the  right  to  exclude 
Jews;  the  city  exercised  this  prerogative  luitil  re- 
cently. Similar  rights  were  given  to  Glogau  in 
1480,"Glatz  in  14!t2,  and  Oels  in  1.505.  Glogau  re- 
ceived the  right  because  Duke  John,  by  the  sale  of 
the  ])roperty  of  the  Jews,  hoped  to  raise  an  amount 
of  money  which  he  needed. 

Of  new  settlements  during  the  sixteenth  century 
nuiy  be  mentioned  those  of  Kanth,  Frankenstein, 
Kreuzburg,  Pitsclien,  Ocls,  Bcuthen,  Kro.ssen,  and 
Polish  Wartenberg.  The  number  of  the  Jews  here- 
after decreased  so  greatly  that  during  the  whole  of 

the  following  century  the  taxes  paid 

In  the        by  all    the   conununities   throughout 

Sixteenth    Silesia  amounted  to  only  100  gulden, 

Century,      although  every  native  Jew  over  ten 

years  of  age  and  under  twenty  paid 
one  gtdden,  and  over  twenty,  two  gulden,  while 
every  foreign  Jew  paid  one  gidden..  Several  perse- 
cutions took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Jews  were  expelled  from  Frankenstein  in  1.508, 
their  synagogue  being  destroyed  ;  in  1530  this  town 
received  the  right  of  excluding  Jews.  In  Leob- 
schiitz  the  Jews  were  accused,  in  1.543,  of  the 
murder  of  a  Christian  child,  and,  although  not  con- 
victed, they  were  expelled.     In  1563  all  Jews  were 
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banislied  from  Oppcln.  In  15><2  Kudnlpli  II.  issued 
an  order  entirely  cxpolling  from  Silesiii  the  few 
Jews  tliat  were  left.  They  were  ordered  to  leave 
witli  tlnir  wives  and  eliildren,  but  were  permitted 
to  dispose  first  of  tlieir  landiMl  property,  and  to  take 
witli  tliein  all  their  moval)le  goods.  The  Jews 
evaded  this  ediet  by  leaving  the  eities  and  seeking 
refuge  in  theeountry,  placing  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  cloisters. 

The  general  financial  troubles  caused  by  the 
Thirty  Years'  war  proved  favorable  to  the  Silesian 
Jews,  and  in  16;i(Jthe  authorities  of  Breslau  even 
requested  Jews  to  settle  in  that  city,  after  a  sinnlar 
request  had  been  made  in  the  i)receding  year  in 
Glogau.  Tlirougli  their  intercourse  with  the  Jew- 
ish merchants  of  Poland,  the  Silesian  Jews  soon 
nionopoli/ed  the  entire  Eastern  trade,  anil  in  1689 
the  inqierial  treasurer  found  himself  compelled  to 
request  the  magistrate  of  Breslau  to  e.xpel  th(^  Jews, 
against  wliicli  recjuest,  liowever,  the  city  protested. 
In  1701  a  Jew  of  Breslau  was  reiiuested  to  report  as 
to  whether  the  Jews  at  any  time  had  had  a  pviblic 
synagogue  in  the  city,  and  as  to  whether  their 
prayers  contained  any  blasphemy  a.tiainst  Jesus.  The 
answer  was  that  the  .lews  read  from  the  books  of 
Moses,  that,  they  held  their  divine  services  in  private 
room.s,  and  that  there  were  ten  such  rooms  in  the 
city,  with  a  total  of  140  worshipers.  In  the  course  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  Jewish  taxes  were  farmed 
to  a  Jew,  which  resulted  in  so  great  an  intlu.x  of 
Jews  into  Breslau  that  the  city  requested  the  em- 
peror to  e.xpel  them.  The  emperor  granted  the  re- 
(piest  on  July  23.  17;!8,  and  or.   Dec. 

Concen-  9,  folhnving,  they  left  the  city.  I)ur- 
tration  in    ing  the  first  occupation  of  Silesia  by 

Breslau.  Frederick  the  Great  (1744)  .lews  were 
again  officially  readmitted.  Fn'derick, 
liowever,  issued,  on  May  (i,  174H,  a  law  lianishiiig  all 
Jews  from  Silesia,  excepting  twelve  families  which 
were  granted  permission  to  stay  in  Breslau.  When, 
in  1749,  thirty-six  Jews  Avere  killed  by  the  explosion 
of  a  gunpowder  tower,  it  was  necessary  to  take 
their  corpses  to  DyhernfiuMli.  Krotoschin.  Lissa,  and 
Zi'ilz,  bei'ause  the  cenict<-rv  at  Breslau  had  not  yet 
been  opened.  The  law  of  Frederick  the  Great  was 
evaded  in  many  ways.  First  the  Jews  received 
permission  to  stay  longer  than  three  days  in  Glo- 
gau. Auras,  and  Dj'hernfurth :  and  afterward  they 
were  admit  ted  to  Hundsfeld  and  Festenliergon  pay- 
ment of  twelve  thalers  each.  Their  permanent 
stay  in  an}'  one  city  was  jiermilted  under  the  terms 
"Tolerlrte  i'lber  das  Keglenient."  "  Fixentristen." 
and  "  Tages.i;roschen  Entrichtender. " 

Especially  remarkable  was  the  giowth  of  the 
Breslau  conununity.  The  twelve  families  originally 
allowed  there  were  augmented  by  steady  immi- 
gration, and  the  community  grew  from  .300  to  ii.OOO; 
the  Ziilz,  Lissa,  Krotosehin,  and  Glogau  schools 
flourished  anew  in  the  city.  The  Mendelssohnian 
movement  found  adherents  there,  while  it  was  con- 
denmed  in  other  parts.  Thus  in  Kro- 
Growth  of  toschin  the  writin.gs  of  Mendelssohn 

Breslau.      were  imt  under  the  ban  on  Xew-Year's 

day.  17S7,  by  ]{.   Lribusch    ben  Mor- 

decai.     .Vfter   the    visit    to    Breslau    of    Frederick 

■William  11.  (1786)  the  chief  representatives  of  the 


conununit}'  planned  to  reorganize  the  internal  as 
well  as  the  external  affairs  of  the  Silesian  Jews. 
Among  the  more  prominent  men  who  took  part  in 
this  work  were  Simon  Ilirsch,  Lippman  Meier,  and 
Zinunermanu,  royal  controller  and  assessor  of  the 
.lewisli  community  of  Breslau,  who,  in  1791,  pub- 
lished in  Breslau  a  "Geschichle  und  Verfa.ssung  der 
Juden  in  Her/.ogthum  Schlesien."  Zimmermann, 
together  with  the  proreetor  of  the  Elisabeth  Gym- 
nasium, likewise  fovinded  the  Jewish  Wilhelra- 
schule,  which  was  opened  on  March  1.5,  1791.  and 
was  not  clo.sed  until  1848.  Special  mention  shcnild 
be  made  of  .lonas  Frankel.  who  left,  among  other 
philanthrojiie  le.<;aeies,  one  for  the  founding  of  the 
rabbinical  seminary. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Silesian  "Landesrab- 
biner":  Naphtali  ha-Kohen  (1712-16);  Samuel  ben 
Xaphtali  (1710-22):  Hayyiui  Jonah  Teomini  (1723- 
1727);  Baruch  b.  Heubeii  Gomperz  (17.33-.i4);  Jo- 
seph Jonas  Frilnkel  ( 1 7.')4-9.3 ) ;  Jerenn'ah  Low  Berliner 
(1793-99) ;  Lewin  Saul  Frilnkel  (1800-7) ;  Aaron  Kar- 
funkel  (1807-10);  Abraham  ben  Gedaliah  Tiktin 
(1816-20). 

The  Prussian  province  of  Silesia  numliers  (1905) 
47,.i9i5  Jews  in  a  total  i)opulation  of  4,668,40.5. 
It  is  divided  into  two  districts,  those  of  Breslau 
(with  Liegnitzjand  Oppeln.  The  former  has  thirty- 
six  Jewish  communiti<s.  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  imjiortant :  Breslau — 18.440  Jews,  1 1  .syn- 
agogues, 37  educational  societies,  and  23  charitable 
societies.  Glogau— 780  Jews.  12  charitable  socie- 
ties, and  23  institutions.  Gdrlitz — 6.50  Jews  and 
7  benevolent  societies.  Liegnitz — 1,085  Jews  and 
3  societies. 

The  district  of  Oppeln  has  twenty-live  communi- 
ties, including:  Beuthen — 3,260  Jews,  a  Jewish 
primary  school  supported  by  the  city,  a  religious 
school.  13  charitalJe  societies,  and  4  institutions. 
Gleiwitz— 2, 1 06  .lews  and  10  societies.  Eatto- 
witz — 2, .500  Jews  and  6  societies.  Myslowitz — 
1,05(1  .lews,  7  societies,  and  66  legacies.  Ratibor — 
1.1.50  Jews  and  7  societies.  Zabrze — 1,200  Jews 
and  4  societies. 

Bibliography:  Dif  AHSU'rii*u}iii ti*'i'  Jn'tfii  utiitSchleitii-n  im 
Jaliif  ;.:«,  in  Uriilfs  Jnlirh.  1S7!>.  pp.  4.s-.tO;  Zvr  (lefch. 
ihr  .ludni  ill  SiMi'xifii.  in  JIM.  Lit.  ISW,  pp.  :i2-;B.  ;Vt-;!7; 
ii\ns\K'ri^^  Gcfich.  tU'r  JwJcn  in  /ircs^oi  v<tu  //ircr  Aif</er- 
iits.^ttno  ^tis  211111  Xeucstcn  Ztit^  vol.  i.:  VitthshaUtiflcr  ftlr 
Isr/uJiten  auf  ilns  Jahf  ■'•*''!'■'.  pp.  .V2:i:  Oelsner,  Zur  Gcich, 
lift'  Jutlrn  in  SctthsieiK  in  Jninhuch  (It's  Dcutschen  Volhs- 
kdh'nihr  flir  Israflitin,  l.siui.  pp.  H:i  .s!l  i.'d.  I.iebennnnn, 
Briee;  oonlains  registers  of  eviT  21  Silesian  cities) :  Tocher 
tlir  Jwli'}i  iit  Itntlltin,  m  f  H'itnt,  Lit.  \Miy,  yo,l;  Rrann, 
Cicsch.  dt's  Si'lihsi.schrn  Linnlisnthhittalci^  in  (Jrttlz  Jitliet- 
.«(/(ril7,  pp.  2ls-:.'7s,  KrfslhU,  ISS7;  iileni,  f;t'wh.  drr  Jinlen 
in  Si'hteiticu  tiis  1U7,  BreslHU.  1!K>1  et  «<•</.:  M.  Frenilenthul, 
Dii  Krutrii  Kmnnciimti'iiwhculrchunocn  dcr  .liiilni  in 
Breslau.  Hn'slaii,  n.il. 

.1.  s.  o. 

SILOAM  INSCRIPTION  :  The  inscription  on 
the  Siloam  conduit:  the  e;irliesl  long  ancient  He- 
brew inscription  that  has  been  found  at  Jerusjilein 
— one  may  even  say  in  Palestine — and  so  far  the 
only  reallv  important  one.  It  commemorates  the 
digging  of  the  waterway,  which  was  an  event  in  the 
history  of  Jerusjilem  and  is  mentioned  more  than 
once  in  the  Bible.  The  city  of  Jeru.salcm  is  almost 
entirely  suirounded  by  two  <ieep  valleys  which  unite 
to  the  southeast  of  the  city,  namely,  the  valley  of 
.lehosliaphat  on  the  east,  and  that  generally  identi- 
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ficd  with  rtc-hiniiom.  or  the  valley  "f  tlie  sons  of 
Hinnoin,  on  the  west  imd  tlie  south.  Between  these 
two  valleys  .!•;  the  Tyidp<von.  ii  depressiou  now  al- 
most tilled  in,  whi<h  beirinsiii  the  center  of  Jeriisii- 
lem,  and  extends  to  the  point  where  the  two  valleys 
join,  .separalinir  the  upper  eity  from  the  hill  on 
wliieh  ihe  Temple  stood.  The  space  between  the 
Tyro])(eon  and  Ihe  valley  of  .Jehosliapliat  is  oalled 
''Ophel,"  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  spur  ]irojecting 
toward  the  south,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
wall  of  Harani  alSharif.  Attlie  foot  of  theHaram 
is  the  sprin,!^  now  called  "'The  Virgin's  Spring,"  the 
water  from  \vhi<h  traverses  the  whoU:  length  of  the 
In'U  of  Ophel  fi'oni  north  to  south  in  u  snl)lerranean 
channel  and  cmiities  into  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  whence 
it  is  drawn  to  irrigate  the  gardens  on  the  slopes  of 
Jerusalem.  On  tlu'  right  wall  of  this  conrtuir.  about 
live  or  si\   meters  from  the  Pool  «(  Siloam,  the  in- 


noted  in  the  case  of  the  letters  }.  \  3,  ?,  p,  D ;  to 
the  latter,  in  the  case  of  T  :  the  most  mari<cd  dilTcr- 
cnces  from  bothoccurin  the  Ictlersl,  n,  D.  J.  \Vhile 
the  tops  of  the  letters  are  angular,  the  tails  are  long 
and  curved,  thus  prcsciding  a  characteristically 
more  cursive  appearance;  this  style  of  script  is 
that  of  a  )ieoidc  which  liad  written  niucli  for  gener- 
ations. 

Tile  l.-inguag<'  of  the  inscription  is  inire  IIel)rew, 
and  its  general  sense  is  clear;  indeed,  if  the  lirst  line 
had  not  been  mutilated  there  would  be  hardly  a  sin- 
gle doid)lful  word.  The  translation,  residting  from 
the  combined  cllorts  of  various  .scholars,  is  as  follows : 

Line  1.  .  .  .  111!'  plerclnir.  .  .  .  Ami  this  Is  tlin  lilstor.v  <it  Ihe 
diKgltiFT.    Wliin  .  .  . 

2.  tlie  pickaxes  one  ai^ainst  llie  other.  And  when  there  wer« 
only  three  {'ubits  nion»  to  cut  thn)nj^h.  the  irien  were  heurd 

3.  eullln^r  from  one  sWW  to  the  other:  ffoi'l  there  wiis  zedah 
in  the  roek.  on  the  liL'ht  and  on  the  h'fl.     And  on  ihr  day  of  the 


w"?'!  .  [T-ii .  bv  .  [Til .  ly-i  .  nipb  .  CTK  .  D3inn  isn  ,  ::::ip: 
[Kloi .  noK  .  Pi^Ki .  BTiKaa  .  nsia.-i .  bn  .  sxion  .  p  .  D'on 

TUK   SU.OAM   INSCRU'TION',   WITH   TKANSCIlieTIOS. 
(Frnm  BeniiiiKrr,  "  HcbraiVlit-  AnhKologlr.*') 


scription  in  qneslion  was  founil.  the  base  of  the 
letters  being  on  ji  level  with  the  waU'r.  Sayce,  who 
lias  done  more  than  any  one  cl.sc^  to  bring  this  in- 
scription to  li.mlit,  gives  the  cuiious  story  of  its  dis- 
covery in  "  Records  of  the  Past  "  (New  Series,  i.  168- 
175,  T..ondon,  18SS<;  see  also  Ph.  lierger  in  "Journal 
dcs  Debats,"  April  16,  1S82).  Tht^  in.scriplion  was 
broken  in  an  attempt  made  to  steal  it;  but  the  fiag- 
mentsare  now  in  the  museum  at  Constat!  tinojde;  and 
from  casts  that  have  been  taken,  copies  of  which 
are  in  Paris,  London,  and  nerlin,  it  has  been  possible 
to  gain  an  exact  id<'a  of  its  iirrangcment  and  to  de- 
cipher it  almost  entirely. 

The   inscription   occupies   the   lower    ]iart    of  a 
sunken,  rectangular  cartouche  HO  cm.  high  and  66 
cm.  broad,  the  upjier  jiortionof  which, 
Descrip-      2~  cm.  Iiigh,  is  left  blank.     It  consists 
tion.  of  .si.\  lines  of  remarkably  distinct  let- 

tering, the  words  being  separated  from 
each  other  by  points.  The  script  is  similar  to  that 
found  in  the  Moabite  and  various  Phenician  in- 
scriptions;  particular  resemblance  to  the  former  is 


4.  plerelnp  the  workmen  strui-k  ea<*li  to  meet  the  other,  pickax 
against  pickax.    And  there  tlowed 

ii.  the  waters  from  the  spring  to  the  pool  tuv  a  space  of  tun 
euliils.    Anil  [1(«1] 

8.  cubits  was  the  height  over  the  head  of  the  workmen. 
For  a  dcttiiled  account  of    the  work  of  deciphcr- 
meid  see  the  references  in  Lidzbtirski,   "Ilandbuch 
der  Nordsemitischcn  Kjiigriiphik."  ]i.  489. 

Tlie  noteworthy  jioint  in  the  narrative  supplied 
by  the  inscrijition  is  that  the  woik  was  carried  on 
from  both  ends.  An  iiccount  of  a  similar  work  has 
been  preserved  in  a  haliti  iiiscriidion  of  liambf'ze 
{"V.  I.  L. "  2728).  At  Lambeze,  however,  the  two 
gangs  of  men  did  not  meet  ;  it  was  suddcidy  dis- 
covered that  more  than  the  breadth  of  the  monntidn 
had  been  cut  through;  and  the  engineer  who  hiul 
prepared  the  plans  luid  to  slei>  in  and  bring  the  work 
to  a  conclusion.  The  workmen  at  Jerusalem  were 
more  successful  in  meeting  each  other,  although  they 
made  many  trials  in  giojiing  toward  the  mceling- 
place,  as  the  work  on  the  waterway  still  shows. 
Hobinson,  who  guessed  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  Wiis  carried  on,  remarks;  •"  Since  then  the  slate- 
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ments  of  Captain  Condcr  have  sliown  tlial  tmvanl 
tlir'  contiT  of  the  waterway  two  ))liiKl  allej-s  may  lie 
seen,  wliieh  coiTespon<l  to  the  i)laeo  wliere  the  two 
gangs  met."  These  facts  agree  very  well  with  tlie 
text  of  tile  inscriptiou.  This,  as  iliterprett^l  hy 
Josi'ph  Halevy,  seems  to  distinguish 
The  Work  three  stages  in  the  construction  ;  tlie 
Described,  first  corresjionds  to  the  matter  relaleil 
in  line  t  :  at  the  second  the  workmen 
talk  Willi  one  another;  and  at  the  last  stage  Iheii' 
picka.xes  meet  and  the  last  of  the  rock  is  removed. 
The  <iidy  obscure  point  that  remains  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "'  zedah  "  in  line  3.  This  v.ord  does  not 
occur  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  IJible.  It  has  been 
compared  with  the  Arabic  "zada"(=  "to  aim  cor- 
rectly," "  to  enter  a  hole  ") ;  and  in  any  case  it  seems 
to  refer  not  to  a  p<'culiarity  of  tlie  rock,  but  to  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  men. 

Clermout-Ganneau  lias  brought  forward  an  in- 
geniotis  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  blank  upper 
part  of  the  cartouche;  he  eoncludeil  that  it  had 
been  reserved  for  the  date,  or  rather  for  a  sym- 
l)olical  picture,  wliieh  for  some  reason  or  otiier 
was  not  supplied.  However,  in  all  known  inserip 
tions  the  writers  began  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
introductory  formula  was  carved  tirst  and  not  after- 
ward ;  and  as  regards  the  symbolical  ])ictnre.  repre- 
sentations in  this  style  occur  so  seldom  in  I'alestine, 
and  are  .so  little  iu  conformity  with  ,Iewi-ili  custom, 
that  its  existence  must  not  be  assumed  arbitrarily. 

It  is  not  easj'  to  explain  the  choice  of  jilace  for 
the  in.scriptiou.  One  might  have  expected  to  find 
it  cither  at  the  entrance  of  the  waterway  or  at 
the  point  where  the  two  gangs  of  men  met;  but  in- 
stea<I  it  was  engraved  iu  an  obscure  position  five  or 
six  meters  from  the  end.  It  might  be  assumed,  in 
explanation,  that  the  tunnel  was  originall}'  longer, 
and  that  the  inscription  was  in  fact  at  the  point  of 
junction  But  this  hypothesis  involves  such  topo- 
grajihical  dilliculties  that  it  is  iiest  to  set  it  aside. 
The  first  word  of  the  inscriiition  might  have  fur- 
nishe<i  aclue;  but  as  it  has  been  obliterated,  one  can 
only  guess  at  the  reason  for  its  ob.scure  position. 

The  digging  of  a  subterranean  way  more  than  .500 
meters  long  was  in  every  respect  a  great  underta- 
king.    As  to  the  epoch  and  for  what 

Date  of  reason  it  was  undertaken  tbeinscrip- 
the  Work,  tioii  leaves  one  entirely  in  tln^  dark: 
commemorating  a  great  win-k  of  public 
utilit)',  it  mentions  neither  the  originators  nor  the 
date.  Fortunately  the  Bible  gives  mor<'  information 
on  the  subject  than  the  in.scription.  IE  Kings  xx. 
30,  commemorating  the  acts  of  He/.ekiali.  relates  how 
that  king  "made  a  pool  ("berekah  "|  and  a  conduit, 
and  brought  water  into  the  city  '' ;  and  this  work  is 
referred  to  in  II  Cliron.  xxxii.  30  also.  It  .seems, 
however,  that  the  ai|neduct  of  Siloam  existed  before 
the  time  of  llezekiah.  A  pro])liecy  of  Isaiah,  pro 
nounced  in  the  days  of  King  Aha/,,  is  especially  char- 
acteristic in  this  connection.  The  prophet  (Isa.  viii. 
6),  ri.-proacbing  the  peo|)le  for  their  infidelity,  com- 
pares the  paternal  governmcntof  the  kingsof  .ludah 
to  a  brook  of  softly  flowing  water,  in  contrast  to  the 
mailed  hand  of  the  Assyrian  conquerors:  "Foras- 
much as  this  people  refuseth  the  waters  of  Sliiloah 
that  go  softly    .   .   .   the  Euphrates  .  .  .  shall  pass 


tlirongh  Judah."  "Shiloah"  as  a  common  noun 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  word  "  emi.ssary  "  ;  and 
"the  waters"  of  which  Isaiah  speaks  are  none  other 
than  tiioscMif  the  conduit  in  (picsliiin.  Kobiuson, 
indeed,  remarked  on  the  slow  and  idmost  impercep- 
tible coursi- of  the  water  in  the  tunnel.  The  word 
used  by  the  prophet  for  designating  the  water's  tlow 
("Ipni  is  the  same  as  that  found  in  the  in.scription. 
\Vlien  taken  in  this  sense  the  words  of  the  prophet 
ac(pdre  a  special  meaning,  and  indicate  theapproxi 
mate  date  of  tlw  digging  of  the  channel.  The  con- 
duit anil  the  inscription  of  Siloam  belong  doubtless 
to  tlie  period  of  Aha/  and  llezekiah,  wliicii  was 
marked  everywhere  by  great  works,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  water-supply  of  Jerusalem,  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme importance  in  case  of  siege.  An<l  for  this 
reason,  doubtless,  a  subti'iianean  way  was  con- 
structed under  the  liill  of  Opliel.  instead  of  an  open 
one  encircling  the  city  on  the  east. 

There  are  still  other  opinions  regarding  the  date 
and  the  inscription.  As  no  mention  whatever  is 
made  of  the  existences  'if  the  kingdom,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  date  of  the  digging  lies  within  (ho 
period  of  the  Maccabees.  Hutasthc  inscriptions  ou 
earlier  stones  conform  in  their  lettering  to  that  of 
the  Siloam  inscription,  the  conclusions  advanced 
above  seem  to  be  conlirmed.  It  is  therefore  proba- 
ble that  here  is  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  writing 
employed  by  Isaiah  and  the  Greater  Prophets;  and 
the  importance  of  this  discovery  must  be  evident  to 
all  scholars. 

Bii>Lini;R.vPMv:  Driver,  Tert  of  f^nmxuUw-  U <•(««;.  (with 
faesimlle.  tianscrlption.  and  tnuiMlatlnn);  Weir,  Hhm-t  Hiy- 
liiryiif  the  Hihirw  Text  nf  tlie  iilil  Te.tlninetit :  Eiitin(r,  in 
(iesenius-Kautzsi'li,  Hehr.  (Iroiii.;  .Siirin.  in  '/,.  D.  I'.  V.  iv.; 
irlem.  Die  Siliinh  Innehrifl,  Krelliurif.  ISiHl;  I.lilzbarslii, 
Ihintlliuelt  (ley  Aor'tucmitiseln  n  K(ii(/rirp/n7v.  1898;  C.  W. 
Wilsiin,  In  HastiDKs,  Did.  Dilite.  iv.  ol8h. 
K.  (i.  11.  ^  P.    Bk. 

SILVA,  ANTONIO  JOSE  DA  :  Portuguese 
poet;  born  in  Kio  de  Janeiio,  Bra/il,  May  S,  170.5; 
died  at  the  stake  in  Lisbon  Oct.  19.  1739:  sou  of 
Joilo  Mendes  da  Sii.v.\.  He  was  <ilucated  at  the 
universities  of  Lisbon  and  C'oimbia  (B.D.  1726). 
On  Aug.  8.  1726,  he  was  arraigned  befoie  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Inquisition  for  writing  satirical  poems 
and  for  observing  the  Jlosaic  laws;  an  inquiry  was 
inslitnted;  and  lie  was  toitured  so  cruelly  that  he 
was  unable  to  sign  his  name.  .Vt  an  auto  da  fe  held 
Oct.  13,  1726,  he  was  |ironounceii  penitent.  He 
continued,  however,  to  practise  his  old  religion  in  se- 
cret; and  his  enemies,  envious  of  his  growing  fame 
as  a  ]ioet,  accused  him  of  relapsing  and  of  irreverence 
toward  the  Holy  Ollice.  On  Oct.  .5,  1737,  he  and 
his  wife  were  imprisoned,  his  property  was  at- 
tached, and  a  uumber  of  spies,  disguised  as  prison- 
ers, were  engaged  to  watih  him.  His  wife  was  le- 
lea.sed  on  Feb.  28,  1738,  hut  was  arraigned  anew  on 
March  1.5.  and  sentenced  to  do  iienance  for  relaps 
ing.  She  died  Oct.  10,  1739,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
.seven  (according  to  some  authorities  she  survived 
her  husband  several  months).  At  a  secret  session, 
held  March  11  of  that  year.  Da  Silva  wasdenoniiced 
as  a  heretic,  and  his  goods  were  confiscated.  He- 
peated  cITorts  were  made  to  save  him  by  distin- 
guished statesmen  and  poets,  even  King  Jolin  V.  in- 
terceding for  him:  but  all  proved  fruitless,  and,  as 
stated  above,  on   Oct.   19,   1739,  he   was    publicly 
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bunii'il,  his  fiiinily  bciii!^  rompellod  to  sitli'iiil  the 
auto.  The  same  evening  one  of  his  ijopular  oper- 
ettas was  iiioduced  at  tlie  theater  in  Lisbon. 

Da  Silva.  wlio  has  been  fre(iiiefitly  styled  "the 
Portuguese  I'huitus,"  was  a  very  prolilic  and  versa- 
tile poet;  and  his  comedies  were  popularly  called 
"operas  do  Judcw."  They  were  performed  at  the 
Bairro  Alto  between  173S  and  17IJ8,  and  met  with 
marked  success.  Ferdinand  Wolf  has  given  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  Da  Silvas  activity  ;  and,  though  the 
literature  bearing  \ii)on  him  is  quite  extensive,  this 
still  remains  the  best  attempt  at  an  appreciation  of 
his  literary  importance.  Until  theenil  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  all  of  bis  compositions  were  published 
anonymously  for  fear  of  tlie  Inquisition  ;  and  it  was 
long  l)efore  lie  was  credited  with  the  authorship  of 
his  many  poems,  dramas,  and  comedies.  Many  of 
his  dramas  give  bis  name  acrostically,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  Jewish  liturgical  poets;  but  Varnhagen 
("Florilegio  da  Poesia  Bra/.ileira,"  i.  301-236,  Lis- 
bon, IH.IO)  has  pointed  out  that  numerous  spurious 
compositions  also  are  attributed  to  him. 

Among  Da  Silvas  most  noted  works  are  the  fol- 
lowing: "VidadeD.  Quijotede  la  Mancba";  "Eso- 
paida,  ou  Vida  ile  Ksopo  " ;  "  Os  Encantos  de  Me- 
dea"; "  Amphitryilo,  ou  Jupiter  e  Alcmena"; 
"  Labyrintho  de  Creta  "  :  "  As  Guerras  do  Alecrim  e 
Mangerona"  ;  "' Variedadesde  Protlico"  :  "  Precipicio 
de  Faetonte";  and  "()  Diabinho  a  Milo  Furada." 
Numerous  unpublished  pieces  are  mentioned  by 
Varnhagen;  and  one  or  two  have  recently  been 
discovered  and  jirinted.  Ferdinand  Denis  in  his 
"Chefs  d'CEuvre  du  Theatre  Portugais"  (pp.  36o- 
496,  Paris,  1823)  gives  liberal  extracts,  with  a 
French  translation,  from  the  "  Vida  de  I).  Quijote  "  ; 
and  Wolf  likewise  gives  selections  from  Da  Silva's 
various  compositions.  His  collected  works  appeared 
in  1744,  1747,  lim,  17")!),  1787,  and  17!t2.  Da  Silva 
is  the  subject  also  of  several  laudatory  epic  poems 
and  dramas,  one  or  two  of  which  were  composed  by 
Brazilian  compatriots. 

Bnii.i()(;KAi'HY  ;  d.  A.  Kotuit,  IlihJinunipf'H  '*f  Witrhif  Itiht- 
titifi  l<>  Atitnnio  Jiisr  (lit  Siivit  jind  Bililiofiraphu  I'f  I>i"i 
Aiitnniii^s  ("nmj}itsiliints^  in  l*u!>l.  Am.  Ji-ir.  Hi.-^t.  Site.  Ni>. 
Iv.,  pp.  lHI-87:  (dem.  Ma>tiii''<  »(  the  Intptisitiini  in  Simtit 
Amet^ii'd,  ib.  pp.  l:i.')-l.'>il.  174-181  ;  Kayserling,  liihl.  Ksit.- 
Port.-Ju(L  p.  101 :  Ferdiniinil  Wolf,  Ihm  Antnnvt  Jitsr  da 
Silva.  Vienna,  ISIifl ;  M.  liriinwnlil,  Jose  ila  Silva.  in  Monatn- 
schrift,  IWdi.  x.\i.\.  -Ml  ir,:. 

s.  r;   .\    K. 

SILVA,   FRANCISCO   MALDONADO  DE  : 

Peruvian  |)hysiciaii,  controversial  writer,  and  mar- 
tyr ;  born  in  San  Miguel,  province  of  Tucuman, 
Peru,  about  l.'j!)2;  burned  at  the  stake  in  Lima  Jan. 
23,  1639.  llis  father,  Diego  Nuiiez  de  Silva,  and  bis 
brother,  Diego  de  Silva,  were  Neo-Christians,  and 
had  been  "  reconciled  "  by  the  Inquisition  March  13, 
1605.  According  to  his  own  testimony,  his  mother. 
Dona  Alaonsa  Maldonado,  and  all  her  ancestors 
were  Christians. 

Francisco  was  christened  and  baptized  in  San 
Miguel;  he  attended  mass  up  to  bis  eighteenth  year ; 
and  otherwise  he  was  a  devout  Catholic,  until,  on  a 
visit  to  bis  father  at  Callao,  he  chanced  to  read  the 
"Scrutinium  Scripturarum  "  of  Paid  Burgos  (Man- 
tua, 1474  et  seq.).  His  father,  who  was  a  "licen- 
tiate," then  encouraged  him  to  study  the  Bible,  and 
confessed  liis  secret  adherence  to  the  Mosaic  faith. 


Thereupon  Francisco,  too.  became  a  believing  Jew, 
though  (Uitwardly  (ibservingall  theceremoniesof  the 
Catholic  Church.     So  zealous  had  he  in  a  short  time 
become  that  he  used  every  endeavor  to  convert  to 
Judaism  his  sister,  Doiia  Isabel  de  Maldonado,  a  fer- 
vent Christian.   She  coiitided  the  secret 
Converted    of  her  brother's  real  professions  to  her 
from         spinster  sister.  Dona  Felipa  de  Maldo- 
Catholi-      nado,  who.  appearing  one  day  "in  the 
cism  to       robes  of  tlie  Society  of  Jesus  "  before 
Judaism,     the  Inquisition,  denovmced  Francisco 
as  a  Judaiziiig  heretic.  On  the  strength 
of  this  evidence  his  arrest  was  ordered  on  Dec.  12, 
1626;    but  he  was  not  apprehended  until  April  29, 
1027.     From  the   moment   of  his   imprisonment  a 
monk  was  detailed  to  reason  with  him,  and  to  try  to 
reclaim   him.     Together   they   searched   Scripture; 
but  the  attempt  to  win  him  back  failed. 

Francisco  was  then  transferred  to  another  prison, 
and  a  second  church  dignitary,  "  learned  in  the  law," 
was  charged  with  the  same  task,  but  he  argueil  in 
vain.  Francisco  lemained  obdurate,  and  declared 
he  was  a  believing  Jew:  "I  care  not  if  the  whole 
world  knows  it.  Let  them  conu!  and  burn  me. 
They  do  not  die  who  die  thus,  for  God  the  Eternal 
keeps  them  ever  alive:  and  I  will  jiroclaim  thisclieer- 
fully  at  the  stake."  He  refused  to  eat  bacon,  fasted 
forty  days  at  a  time  in  the  expectation  of  the  Mes- 
siah's advent,  rigidly  observed  the  Sabbath,  and 
studied  the  Bible  and  commentaries  on  it  in  Hebrew 
and  Latin.  Secreted  about  his  person  he  had  a  Jew- 
ish prayer-book;  and  he  quoted  lengthy  passages  in 
the  original  at  the  numerous  bearings  before  tiic! 
tribunal.  Further  testimony  showed  that,  in  the 
absence  of  Doiia  Isabel  Otanez,  his  wife,  he  had  cir- 
cumcised himself  in  his  lodgings  in  Santiago  de 
Chile  witlia  pair  of  scissors,  and  that,  beingaskilled 
surgeon  by  profession,  he  had  healed  himself  witii 
the  white  of  eggs  and  with  ointments.  He  imposed 
all  manner  of  penance  ujion  himself,  and  faithfully 
kept  the  Jewish  feasts  and  fusts.  Eager  to  convert 
his  sister,  be  wrote  for  her  use  a  conmieiitary  on  the 
Bil)l(!,  which  he  translated  into  Spanish  ;  and  in  reply 
to  her  threatening  taunts  he  exclaimed:  "And  if  I 
had  a  thousand  lives,  I  would  gladly  lose  them  in 
the  service  of  the  living  God," 

A  number  of  theologians,  professors  of  the  uni- 
versitj',  and  high  churchmen,  "the  most  learned  in 
the  kingdom,"  were  ordered  by  the  judges  to  ar- 
gue with  Francisco  concerning  the  foundations  of  be- 
lief and  the  "  fallacies" of  Judaism;  but  after  a  long 
series  of  disputations  (tifteen  in  all), 
Attempts     extending  over  a    period    of    nearly 
to   Reclaim  twelve  years  (1027-38),  "instituted," 
Him.  so  reads  the  olbei.il  charge,  "more  for 

the  reason  of  making  an  arro.gantex- 
hihition  of  his  genius  and  sophistry  than  because  of 
a  desire  to  embrace  the  holy  Catholic  faith,"  the  at- 
tempt to  reclaim  him  was  abandoned.  During  all 
these  years  he  diligently  "itemized  his  score  against 
the  religion  of  Christ,"  by  composing  treatises  and 
commentaries,  "in  duodecimo  and  quarto, "in  Span- 
ish and  Latin,  "  written  in  very  small,  beautiful 
characters,  and  .sewn  together  with  such  dexterity 
that  they  looked  like  pamphlets  from  a  bookstore, 
having  been  written  with  ink  made  of  coals  and 
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with  the  crooked  leg  of  a  hen."  One  of  tlicse  tracts 
consisted  of  100  and  the  other  of  more  llian  103 
sheets;  tiie  title  of  atliinl  being  on  translation,  "Tlie 
Star  of  the  Jews,  by  IlisOtlier  Name  Silva,  Unde- 
serving of  the  God  of  Israel."  All  these  writings 
weie  duly  conliscated  l)y  the  tribunal,  though,  at 
several  hearings,  Francisco  begged  piteously  that 
they  be  restored  to  him.  On  Jan.  30,  16H3,  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  surrendered  to  the  secular  arm. 

At  this  juncture  a  dramatic  incident  occurred. 
Though  enfeebled  by  a  fasl<if  eighty  days  and  con- 
sumed by  religious  zeal,  Francisco  contrived  toswing 
himself  through  an  opening  in  his  cell  by  means  of 
a  rope  made  of  niaize-stalUs,  which  had  served  him 
for  bread.  IIcMlid  not  attempt  to  escape,  but  boldly 
entered  two  otlier  cells,  where  several  wealthy  and 
influential  citizens  of  Lima,  charged  with  Judaizing, 
were  confined  pending  trial.  He  converted  two 
Catholics  to  Judaism,  and  supplied  them  with  let- 
ters of  reconunendiition  to  the  syna- 
Converts  gogue-wardens  in  liomc.  His  work 
Fellow  must  have  been  very  ellective;  for  the 
Prisoners,  jndges  particularly  lamented  "the 
proselytizing  heresy  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  holy  and  blessed  Tribunal,"  caused  by  Fran- 
cisco's attempt.  As  one  of  its  results,  on  Aug.  11, 
1635,  a  wholesale  seizure  of  Lima's  foremost  Portu- 
guese merchants  took  place,  most  of  whom  were  im- 
prisoned for  Judai/.ing.  At  the  auto,  celebrated  on 
Jan.  23,  1039,  the  most  costly  and  resplendent  in  the 
annals  of  Peru,  eleven  "  judaizantes  "  marched  to  the 
funeral  pyre.  All,  clad  in  sanbenitos,  carried  green 
cro.sses,  except  the  obstinate  Franci.sco,  who,  "a 
mere  bundle  of  bones,"  pale  and  emaciated,  with  the 
long  hair  and  beard  of  a  Nazarite.  and  with  his 
controversial  tracts  bound  around  his  neck,  ex- 
claimed as  he  perished  in  the  Hames:  "This  is  the 
will  of  the  Lord.  I  shall  see  the  God  of  Israel  face 
to  face." 

BiBLioORAPHY;  Isaac  C'arfhtso,  L(i--<  K.rirhitvintt  ilf  ht^  Ih- 
breiin.  pp.  333-324.  A insUTdani,  1(179;  Wolf,  Ilihl.  Hehr.  ill. 
gr,:)-^^,  Nos.  Ik.'M  it  sai.-.  .I.  T.  Meilina,  Ilixtnria  ild  Tt-iliu- 
7l(l(  •(./  Siiiil,:  IlliiU,  J.  /<!  liuiuisiriun  ,11  ( V(  (7;.  ll.  71-14.5, 
Santiaw"  <le  chilis  iK'.m:  C.  .\.  Ki.hiil.  '/'/i.  Triiil  "(  FrancUno 
Mahioita<l'>  ilc  SUcit,  in  I'uhl.  Am.  Ji:w.  Hist,  ^'oc.  No.  11, 
1903,  pp.  163-17». 
A.  G.  A.  K. 

SILVA,  HEZEKIAH:  Jewish  author;  born  at 
Leghcjin  in  10.")0;  died  al  Jerusalem  in  169K;  son-in- 
law  of  the  dayy  an  Jlordecai  I5efael  M;daclii.  About 
1679  he  left  his  native  city  for  Jerusalem,  where  he 
attended  the  yeshibah  of  Moses  Galantk,  and  ten 
years  later  he  was  sent  to  Europe  to  collect  funds 
for  Jerusalem.  In  1691  he  was  in  Amsterdam  and 
began  the  jirinting  of  his  work  "  Peri  l.Iadash,"  a 
commentary  on  I  he  Yoreh  Deah.  He  remained  in 
that  city  for  a  year.  Five  years  later  he  was  again 
at  Jerusalem,  his  movements  in  the  inlerim  being 
unknown.  He  took  a  decided  interest  in  the  con- 
troversy of  Moses  1Ia(!IZ  .against  Vega,  but  his 
death  cutshort  hisaclivity  in  behalf  of  the  former. 

T\u:  freedom  with  which  Silva  tliscussed  halakic 
problems  brought  the  ban  of  the  rabbisof  Cairo  upon 
his  "Peri  Hadash,"  but  it  was  afterward  removed 
by  Abraham  Levi,  although  the  two  men,  sjiiri 
tually  akin,  were  personally  unac({uainted.  This 
work  of  Silva's  was  supplemented  by  a  second  and 
a  third  part,  both  edileil  by  his  son  David,  and  bear 


ing  the  approbation  of  the  chief  authorities  of  the 
time  (.Vmsterdam,  1700-30).  Silva  was  likewise  the 
anthorof  the  "Mayim  Hayyim,"  containing  a  collec- 
tion of  notes  on  Talmudic  treatises,  together  with  re- 
sponsa  and  a  portion  of  the  "  Yad  "  of  Maimonidcs. 
Silva  expressly  states  that  he  was  a  teacher  at  Jeru- 
salem, not  a  rabbi,  but  despite  this  statement  Luncz 
claims  that  he  was  chief  rabbi  of  Jerusalem  and 
that  he  died  in  1740. 

ButLioOKAPHV:   Azulai.  .S/if m /i<i-'i(<i<Wim :   firitz,  flench,  x. 
:tail;  Luncz,  Yenixlialaiiiin,  I.  la);  Furst,  Bihl.Jutl.  lit.  ;ia»- 
324;  Steinsctinelder,  Cat.  Umtl.  col.  Wo. 
E.  C.  L.   Guu. 

SILVA,  JOAO  MENDES  DA  :  Brazilian  poet 
anil  attorney;  born  in  Klo  de  Janeiro  10.56;  died  at 
Lisbon  Jan.  9,  1730.  He  took  his  degree  in  law  at 
the  University  of  Coimbra,  and.  upon  his  return  to 
Brazil,  married  Louren(;a  Continho,  who  was  sev- 
eral times  arraigned  by  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal 
for  relapsing  into  Judaism.  She  was  "  reconciled  " 
at  an  auto  celebrated  July  9,  1713,  and  condemned 
to"carcere  a  arliitrio"  at  another  auto,  held  Oct. 
18,  1739,  one  day  before  the  martyrdom  of  her 
youngest  son,  Antonio  .lose  da  Sir.VA.  She  is  said 
to  have  died  three  months  after  hise.xecution.  Joiio 
Mendes,  after  the  arrest  of  his  wife  by  the  spies  of 
the  Holy  Ollice,  followed  her  to  Portugal,  where  he 
resumed  work  in  his  profession,  practising  law  con- 
jointly with  his  son  Antonio,  until  the  latter  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  on  Aug.  8,  1726. 

Da  Silva  was  the  author  of  the  following  poetical 
works,  now  lust  (the  titles  being  preserved  by  Ma- 
cliado):  "()lliciodaCruz"(translation  in  verse);  "Fa- 
bida  de  Leandroe  Ero  "  (in  octaves);  "  Poema  Lyri- 
co:  Christiaos";  and  translation  of  a  hymn  inscribed 
to  St.  Barbara.  It  is  said  by  the  critic  Ferdinand 
Wolf  that  .Joao  chose  these  themes  either  ctrectually 
to  hide  his  Jewish  antecedents,  or  to  give  evidence 
of  loyalty  to  the  new  faitli.  Becau.se  of  his  zeal  as 
a  professing  Christian  (though  he  was  really  a  Ma- 
rano),  he  was  the  only  UK'niber  of  his  family  who 
was  spared  by  the  In({uisition.     He  had  three  sons. 

Huu.ioc.R,\piiY  :  Harliosa  Mai'hado.  miiliiilhmi  /.!i.<i7nnrt.  iv. 
IHti ;  Ferdinaiui  Wnlf.  .1  titimht.fu.'-r  tin  SiliHi,  pp.  .V(J,  Vienna, 
ISOI);  (J.  A.  Kiiliiil,  ill  I'lilil.  Am.  Jnr.  Hint.  .s'ui-.  No.  Iv^  pp. 
136-138.  177-17S;  .1.  M.  lie  Miiiertn,  llriizilian  Ilimiriiiiflical 
A  initial,  pp.  441  142.  Ulo  de  Janeli-ii.  187ii. 
s.  G,  a.  K. 

SILVA,  LTJCrUS  FLAVrUS  :  Governor  of 
Jiidea  in  73;  consul  in  si.  He  accomplished  the 
diflicult  task  of  taking  the  fortress  of  Masada  from 
the  Sicarii.     See  I^uocuUATOlts. 

HuiLiOGRAPHV:  Sehurer.  Wtsc/i.3ded.,  i.B44;  Primipngraphia 
Imperil  finmniii,  ii.  7.5. 
o.  S.  Kk. 

SILVA,  SAMUEL  DA;  Physician  of  Portu- 
guese birth  who  lived  in  Amsterdam  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is  known  es- 
pecially through  his  energetic  proceedings  against 
Uriel  da  Costa.  Before  the  hitter's  "Examination 
of  the  Pharisaic  Tradition"  bad  appeared  in  print, 
Silva,  who  had  had  an  opporlimity  to  read  part 
of  it  in  manu.script,  issued  a  booklet  in  Portuguese 
against  its  author  (.Vmsterdam,  1633).  This  pam- 
phlet, copies  of  which  are  now  very  rare,  was  writ- 
ten at  the  direction  of  the  foremost  members  of  the 
young  community  of  Spanish-Portuguese  Jews  in 
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Amsteidnm ;  ami  it  appearcii  under  the  title  "Tia- 
taeli)  ila  Iininortiilidiidc  da  Alma  .  .  .  emQueTaiu- 
beiii  sc  Mostra  a  Iguoiaucia  de  Ceito  ('ontiariadi)r 
de  Nosso  Tempo.  Que  Eiitre  Outros  Muytos  Ernis 
Deu  Neste  Delirio  de  Ter  Paia  si  e  Fublicai'  Que 
a  Alma  d(i  Mdiiiem  Aeaba  .luiitiimeiite  com  o  C'di- 
po."  It  is  an  able  treatise  on  the  subject  discussed, 
an<l  alludes  to  Da  ('osta  only  by  bis  first  name:  "I 
now  come  to  thee,  tliou  blind  and  incapable  Uriel." 
Ten  years  previous  to  the  publication  of  this  iiam- 
phlet  Samuel  da  Silva  made  a  Spanish  translation  of 
Moses  Maimonides'  tract  on  repentance,  which  ap- 
peared under  the  title  "Tratado  de  la  Tesuvah  o 
Contricion,  Tradiiz,  Palabra  por  Palabra  de  JiCn- 
gua  llebrayea  en  Espafiol  "  (Amsterdam,  1613). 

BiBMiMiRAPHV  :  De  Rossi-Haniberjfer,   Hint.  Wnrtcrh.  p.'J^; 
Wolf,  mill.  Hehr.  HI.  1115;  Kayserllng,   (liscli.  iltr  .ludni 
in  Pnrtuual.  p.  288 ;  Idem,  Bilil.  Knp.-Pnrt.-Jwl.  p.  WJ. 
8.  M.    K. 

SILVER.     See  Metai.s. 

SILVERMAN,  JOSEPH:  American  rabbi; 
born  ;it  t'inciunati,  Ohio,  Aug.  25,  1860.  Educated 
at  the  high  school,  the  uui versify  (A.B.  1883),  and 
the  Hebrew  Union  College  (rabbi,  1884)  of  his  na- 
tive town,  he  became  rabbi  successively  at  Dallas, 
Texas  (1884),  ami  Galveston.  Te.xas  (1885);  since 
1888  he  has  been  rabbi  at  the  Temple  EmanuEl  in 
New  York  oily,  until  1899  as  assistant  to  Gustav 
Gottheil. 

Silverman  was  president  of  the  Central  Confer- 
ence of  American  Rabbis  from  1900  to  190:i;  and 
since  the  latter  year  he  has  been  vicepresitleiit  of 
the  New  York  I5oard  of  .Jewish  Ministers.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  He- 
brew Union  College  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  organizer 
of  the  Emanu-EI  Brotherhood.  In  1H92,  and  again 
in  1904,  he  delivered  the  opening  prayer  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington. 

Silverman  is  the  author  of  a  "Catechism"  (Gal- 
veston, Te.xas,  1885) ;  and  he  has  contributed  articles 
to  the  Jewish  periodicals. 

Buii.iofiRAPny :  American  Jewish  Year  Bnok.lQM. 
.V  F.  T.  H. 

SILVERSMITH.      See   Ooi,Ds.\fiTiis  .\xr)  Sii.- 

VKKSMITTIS. 

SILVEYRA  (SILVEIRA),  ABRAHAM 
(DIEGO)  GOMES  :  Poet  and  preacher;  long  resi- 
dent in  vari(uis  French  and  Dutch  towns,  finally 
settling  at  Amsterdam.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Poets  founded  by  D.  Manuel  de  Rel- 
monte  in  1676,  and  was  the  author  of  h  collection  of 
"Sermones"  containing  six  homilies  on  various 
texts  of  the  Bible  and  a  funerai  oration  on  Rachel 
de  Pinto.  His  "Entreteuimientos  Gustosos  o  Dia- 
logos  BurlescosEntre  un  Judio,  Turco,  Reformado  y 
Catolico"  and  his  "  Dissertaciones  Sobre  el  Mesias," 
which  he  translated  from  the  French,  are  extant  in 
manuscript. 

Bini.iO(iRAPHY:  Kayserllng,  BiW.  Esp.-Part.-Jua.  pp.  lIKfl 
Heq.:  CataU>aue  lic  .  .  .  Feu  M.  D.  Henriijues  de  Castm.  \i. 
58,  Amsterdam,  n.d. 
8,  M.   K. 

SILVEYRA,  MIGUEL  DE :  Spanish  poet; 
born  in  (Jelorieo,  Portugal,  in  the  last  third  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  died  at  Naples  in  1638.     He  studied 


philosophy  at  Coimbra,  and  jurisprudence,  medi- 
cine, and  mathcnuiliesat  Salamanca;  and  fortwenty 
years  lectured  at  the  Spainsh  court  on  dill«'reut 
branches  of  science  and  on  poetry.  At  an  ad- 
vanced agi'  he  went  to  Naples  with  his  patron, 
Ramon  Philip  de  Guzman.  Duke  of  Medina  de  la 
Torres,  and  here  his  great  heroic  poem  "  Kl  .Macabeo, 
Poeiua  Heroico  en  Octavos"  appeared  (16:W;  3d  <■(!. 
Madrid,  17;il).  Silveyra,  who  was  a  relative  of 
Thomas  de  Pinedo,  has  beiii  placed  among  the  Jew- 
i.sh  poets  by  Daniel  Ivcvidc  IJirrios,  while  Diezttand 
Ticknor  doubt  if  he  was  ever  a  professing  Jew.  An- 
tonio EnriqiK's  Gomez,  in  the  prologue  to  his 
"Samson  Nazareno,"  classes  Silveyra  with  such 
poets  as  Cam&ens,  while  others,  on  accoimt(d'  his 
grandiloquent  style,  value  him  but  little,  .^ilveyra 
is  said  to  have  translated  into  Spanish  Pedro  Ma- 
tlieo's  version  of  "Vidade  Elio  Sedano"  (Bariudona, 
1631), 

KiRi.iouR.vruv  :  Burtiiisji  Maetiiulii,  IliUliDlhcfO  LiiKiliin<i,iii. 
4Hli  ct  seq.x  VelHsques-Dieze,  (Itscii.  itrr  .'<ininischt'ii  IHcht- 
/iM/Lsf,  p.  :ti(5;  Ticknor,  lii.<ti'r!i  of  SiKJliv<li  Literature,  11. 
■I.'il ;  Rios.  Est  udi<  IK  Si  it  ire  lux  ./uilin.-^  dr  K.s/»fnl/i.  pp.  .Titt  ('/ 
.seq.;  Don  I.i'vl  rie  Barrios,  ReUteiim  de  Iiik  l'iiettt.-<.  p.  :{7. 
s.  M.   K, 

SIMA  (SAMA) :  Babylonian  amora  of  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  fouith  and  of  the  beginning  of  the 
tifth  century;  son  of  Rah  Ashi.  He  is  known 
through  halakic  questions  which  he  addnssed  to 
his  father  (Ket.  ;«b.  69a;  Zeb.  19b,  24a;  Men.  2.m; 
B.  K.  IHa).  According  to  Rashi's  cruumentary  on 
Ket.  69a.  iie  died  before  his  father;  that  is,  before 
427  (see,  however,  Ileilpriu,  "Seder  Im-Dorol,"  p. 
297a). 

W.  I!.  S.   (>. 

SIMCHOWITZ,    SAMUEL:    Russian  i-abbin- 

ical  writer;  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  died  at  Slutzk  Jlanh,  1896.  He  posses.sed 
a  thorough  rabbinical  knowledge,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  well  versed  in  modern  literature.  Nu- 
merous essays  from  his  pen  appeared  in  the  "Pctters- 
bnrger  Herold."  In  186G  he  was  invited  to  the 
Orthodox  ral)biuate  of  Vienna,  but  he  refu.sed  this 
call  as  well  as  one  received  two  years  later  to  War- 
saw. .Many  of  his  Talmudi<;  novellie,  as  well 
as  responsa  bearing  on  the  ritual  codices,  are  extant 
in  manuscript.  In  1894  he  was  a  member  of  the 
great  rabbinical  synod  held  in  .St.  Petersburg. 

Bibliography:  Al.ii<ii<(if.  ISSH,  p.  3(ki;   Fuenn,  Kniiwt   i'ig- 
rael,  1888,  ill.  2». 
E.  c.  S.    O. 

SIMEON  (pvot')-— Biblical  Data  :  Second 
son  of  Jacob  by  Leah,  and  progenitor  of  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel;  boin  at  Padan-aram.  In  Gen.  xxix. 
33  the  origin  of  the  name  is  given;  "God  hath 
heard  that  I  am  hated  "  (R.  V.).  Various  etymolog- 
ical theories  have  been  advanced,  of  which  those  of 
Flirst  and  Redslob  may  be  mentioned.  The  former 
("  Hebrjiisches  HandwOrterbuch  ")  explains  the  name 
as  meaning  "the  famous  one";  the  latter  ("  Die 
AlttestaiiK'ntliehen  Nanien,"  ji.  93i  eomjiares  it  to 
an  Arabic  word  meaning  "bondmen."  Simeon  was 
prominent  in  twoincidents;  He  was  associated  with 
his  brother  Levi  in  the  massacre  of  the  Shecheniites 
in  revenge  for  the  defilement  of  Dinah,  for  which 
act  he  was  rebuked  by  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25  et 
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»(iy.);  and  lie  was  taken  liy  Joseph  as  a  liostaire  ami 
inipiisoiied  until  liis  brotlieisliad  returned  with  Hen- 
Jamin  ((!eii.  xlii.  24  it  itei/.).  The  reason  that  Joseph 
seleeled  Sinieiin  may  have  been  tliat  the  latter  was 
till'  eldest  after  Keuhen.  wlio  was  spared  by  Joseph 
in  return  for  his  inlerferenee  on  Joseph's  behalf 
many    years    before   (Gen.    xxxvii.    31-22;    eoin|i. 

SiMKON    IN  ApOCUYPIIAL  AND    RABBINICAL  LlTKUA- 

TL'KE).  Simeon  had  six  sous,  all  of  whom  migrated 
to  Efrviit  (Gen.  xlvi.  8,  10). 

.1.  ■  M.  Skl. 
In  Apocryphal  and  Rabbinical  Litera- 
ture:  Simeon  was  l)(jru  ou  the  tweuty-lirst  da_v  of 
tlie  tenth  month  (Tebet)  of  the  year  2124  after  the 
Creation  (Book  of  Jubilees  xxviii.  13;  Midr.  Tadslie, 
ill  Epstein,  "  Mi-Kadmoniyyot  ha-Yehudiiii."  p. 
xxii.).  His  name  is  interpreted  as  meanini;  "he 
who  listens  to  the  words  of  God  "  (Gen.  H.  Ixxi.  4); 
or,  according  to  another  authority  (^lidr.  h:i-Ga<lol 
to  Gen.  xxix.  33).  it  is  composed  of  py  DC  (=  "  there 
is  sin").  Leah  alluding  under  thisn;iiiie  to  Ziiiiri.  the 
Simeonite  prince  who  sinned  with  the  .Midianile 
woman  (comp.  Xum.  xxv.  6,  14).  Referring  to  tlie 
narrative  of  the  destruction  of  the  Shechemites  by 
Simeon  and  Levi  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2.5  et  seq. ),  the  "  Sefer 
lia-Yasliar"  brings  Simeon  into  still  greater  promi- 
nence. When  Humor  asked  Dinah's  hand  for  his 
son  Shechem.  Simeon  and  Levi,  to  outwit  him,  re- 
plied that  some  delay  was  necessary  in  order  to  con- 
sult their  grand  father  Isaac  about  the  matter.  After 
Hamor  had  gone  it  was  Simeon  who  advised  his 
lirothers  to  require  the  circumcision  of  all  the  men 
of  Shechem,  and  by  this  means  jilace  them  at  their 
mercy  ("Sef<r  ha-Yashar."  section  "  Wayishlah," 
p.  't'iii,  Leghorn,  1870).  However,  many  of  the  men 
escaped  circumcision;  and  Simeon,  who  was  then 
only  thirteen  years  old  (Gen,  K.  Ixxx.  9),  had  to  fight 
against  them  as  well  as  against  the  women  of 
the  city.  Owing  to  his  extraordinary  strength, 
he  and  Levi  .slew  all  the  men  and  captured  eighty- 
five  young  women,  one  of  whom,  named  Bonah, 
Simeon    married   ("Sefer   ha-Yashar,"   l.r.   p.  ,54a). 

Simeon  was  prominent  also  in  the  war 

His  against   the   Canaanltes  described   in 

Strength,    the  Midrash  Wayissa'u  and  at  greater 

length  in  the  "  Sefer  ha-Yashar  "  (see 
Ji.DAii  IN  IJaubinical  Litekatuke).  He  is  always 
represented  as  having  a  particularly  powerful  voice; 
and  it  is  said  that  once,  in  the  brunt  of  a  battle, 
when  he  shouted,  the  enemy  fled  in  terror  at  the 
sound  ("Sefer  ha-Yashar,"  I.e.  p.  61a). 

The  Rabbis  cite  Simeon  as  the  most  implacable 
antagonist  of  Joseph.  In  Test.  Patr.,  Simeon,  2, 
where  Simeon  is  stated  to  have  been  very  strong  and 
fearless,  it  is  likewise  said  that  he  was  of  a  very 
envious  character.  He  was  thus  filled  with  spite 
against  Joseph  for  the  particular  love  borne  to 
him  by  Jacob;  and  he  intended  to  kill  him.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ".Sefer  ha-Yashar"  ("  Wayesheb."  p. 
67a).  it  was  Simeon  who  said  :  "  Behold,  thi.s  dreamer 
cometh.  Come  now  therefore,  and  let  us  slay  him  " 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  19-20;  comp.  Tarir.  pseudo-Jonathan 
adloc.).  The  Rabbis  hold  that  it  was  Simeon,  too, 
who  cast  Joseph  into  the  pit.  and  that  he  afterward 
ordered  that  stones  be  thrown  therein  (Gen.  U. 
Ixxxiv.   15;   Tan.,  Wayesheb.   13).     Later,  when  a 


dispute  concerning  Joseph  arose  between  the  broth- 
ers and  the  .Midiaiiites  (see  JosKl-li  IN  Rabiunical 
LirEUATiUK),  .Simeon  ilislinguished  himself  by  his 
heroism.  On  this  occasion  he  again  niaile  use  of  his 
terrible  voice,  in  such  !i  way  that  the  larth  began  to 
ijuake,  and  the  Midiaiiites,  frightened  and  prostra- 
ting themselves  on  the  ground,  consented  to  arrange 
the  matter  amicably  ("Sefer  ha-Yashar." /.c.  p.  68a). 
In  the  Testanwnt  of  the  Twelve  Patiiarchs  (I.e.). 
however,  it  is  stated  that  .Simeon  was  not  present 
at  the  sale  of  .Joseph,  having  gone  to  Shechem.  But 
for  five  nioiiths  he  was  furiously  angry  with  Jndah 
for  having  sold  Joseph  to  the  Midianites.  and  thus 
allowed  him  to  remain  alive.  As  a  punishment 
for  his  inhuman  conduct  toward  Joseph.  .Simeon's 
right  hand  withered  for  seven  days;  Simeon  then 
acknowledged  his  wrong-doing  and  exhibited  pen- 
itence, whereupon  his  hand  was  healed.  Accord- 
ing to  one  authority,  after  the  sjile  of  .Joseph, 
Simeon  married  his  sister  Dinah,  who  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Shechemites  would  not  leave  her  sedu- 
cer's house  until  Simeon  had  sworn  to  make  her  his 
wife.  .She  bore  to  Simeon  his  sixth  son,  Sliaul,  who 
is  styled  in  Gen.  xlvi.  10  "the  son  of  a  Canaanitish 
woman"(Gen.  R.  Ixxx.  10).  The  "Sefer  ha-Yashar  " 
{I.e.  p.  ~f)&)  states  that  Shaul  was  Simeon's  son  by 
Bonah.  while  by  Dinah  were  born  to  him  the  first 
five  .sons  enumerated  in  Gen.  /.'■. 

The  Rabbis  give  two  rea.soiis  why  Simeon  was 

chosen  by  Joseph  foia  liostage(see  Simeon.  Biblical 

Data):    (1)    Joseph   <lesired    to    pun- 

■Why         ish  Simeon  for  having  thrown  hini  into 

Joseph's      the  pit;  and  (2)  he  wished  to  separate 

Hostage.  Simeon  fnnn  Levi,  lest  they  together 
might  destroy  Egypt  as  they  had  des- 
troyed Shechem  (Gen.  R.  xci.  6).  Simeon  natu- 
rally was  not  willing  to  go  to  prison ;  and  when, 
at  Joseph's  call,  seventy  mighty  Egyptians  ap- 
proached to  take  him  by  force,  he  uttered  a  cry  so 
terrible  that  they  became  frightened  and  ran  away. 
It  was  Manasseh,  .Joseph's  son.  whosubdue<l  Simeon 
and  led  him  to  prison  ("  Sefer  ha-Yashar,"  section 
"Mikkez,"  p.  Wia).  The  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  (Simeon,  4),  however,  conformably  toils 
statement  that  Simeon  repented,  declares  that  he 
recognized  the  justice  of  his  punishment,  and  did  not 
complain,  but  went  willingly  to  prison.  Contrary 
to  the  foregoing  account  of  Simeon's  extraordinary 
strength,  the  Rabbis  declare  that  he  was  not  one  of 
the  .stronger  of  Jacob's  sons;  and  they  state  that  he 
was  one  of  the  five  brothers  brought  by  Joseph  before 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xlvii.  2;  Gen.  R.  xcv.  3). 

Simeon  died  at  the  age  of  120,  seventy-five  years 
after  Jacob  and  his  children  went  to  Egypt,  and 
hence  three  years  before  Reuben'sdeatb  (Seder  Olam 
Zuta;  Midr.  Tadshe  I.e.;  "Sefer  ha-Yashar."  sec- 
tion "Shemot,"  p.  103a;  Test.  Patr.,  Simeon.  S; 
but  this  statement  conflicts  with  Num.  R.  xiii.  10, 
which  relates  that  Simeon  was  the  head  of  the  Patri- 
archs after  Reuben's  death;  see  Reuben  in  Rab- 
binical AND  Apockypiiai.  I.,itekatike).  It  is  -said 
in  Gen.  R.  c.  12  that  the  remains  of  all  the  Patri- 
archs were  enclosed  in  Collins  and  taken  to  the  land  of 
Canaan  by  the  Israelites  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
But  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (/.<•.) 
declares  that  Simeon's  remains,  which  had  been  put 
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into  a  c'otlin  of  impeiisliable  wood,   were  sci-relly 

brought  to  Hebron  at  llic  time  of  tlie  Egyptian  war. 

w.  H.  M.  Ski,. 

SIMEOIf,  TBIBE  OF.-Biblical  Data:  This 
tribe  traces  its  ilosfcnt  from  Simeon,  speonil  sou  of 
Jacob  by  Leali.  He  was  tlic  brotlier  of  Levi  and 
Dinali,  according  to  Gen.  -x.v.wi.  25,  .\li.\.  5,  but 
elsewhere  (/*.  .\.\.\.  1-9,  xlvi.  8-15)  it  is  stated  that 
lie  had  five  full  brothers.  How  many  sisters  he  had 
is  not  related  ((/'.  .x.v.wii.  35,  .\lvi.  7).  Simeon  and 
Reuben  are  mentioned  together  in  Gen.  xlviii.  5;  and 
in  Judges  i.  3  Simeon  is  styled   brother  of  Judah. 

In  company  with  Levi,  Simeon  attacked  Shcchem 
(Gen.  .\x.\iv.),  for  which  act  he  was  cursed  by 
Jacob  with  dispersion  among  the  tribes  (//).  xlix. 
5-7).  In  the  Dinah  storj'  Simeon  is  connected  with 
the  district  of  Shecliem;  but  in  the  geographical 
lists  (Josh.  xix.  1-9;  I  Chron.  iv.  24-33)  lie  is  con- 
nected witli  the  southern  country  an<l  associated 
with  Judah,  with  whom  he  made  common  cause  in 
the  con(HU'st  of  Palestine  also  (Judges  i.).  At  the 
first  enumeration  (Num.  i.  23)  the  tribe  counted 
59,300  members:  ul.  tln^  second  (//).  xxvi.  14)  it  num- 
bered only  22,20(1.  The  Chronicler  in  I  Cluon.  xii, 
25  mentions  the  tribe  as  being  large  in  the  time  of 
David;  in  another  jiassage  (//;.  iv.  27)  he  acknowl- 
edges its  feebleness.  The  lists  of  the  clans  of 
Simeon  are  given  in  Gen.  xlvi.  10  and  Ex.  vi.  15. 
A  dilTerent  list  appears  in  I  Chron.  iv.  24  el  seq., 
■which  is  practically  identical  with  another  in  Num. 
xxvi.  12-14.  The  towns  belonging  to  Simeon  are 
mentioned  in  .losh.  xix.  2-0  and,  with  some  devia- 
tions, in  I  Chron.  iv.  28  <l  acq.  In  Josh.  xv.  20-32, 
42  all  these  jilaces  arc  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
Judah;  and  to  the  same  tribe  are  elsewhere  as- 
cribed such  cities  as  Ziklag  (I  Sam.  xvii.  6),  Ilor- 
mah  {ih.  xxx.  30),  and  Hecr-sheba  (I  Kings  xix.  3). 

The  Chronicler  has  an  account  of  movements  of 
the  tribe,  containing  several  statements  the  relation 
of  which  to  one  another  is  not  clear.  According  to 
I  ('hron.  iv.  38-40,  certain  Simeonites  pushed  down 
to  tlie  district  of  Gedor  in  search  of  pasture  for  their 
sheeii.  According  to  verse  41  of  the  same  chapter 
(K.  v.),  these  men  "came  in  the  days  of  Ile/ekiah  " 
and  "smote  their  tents,  and  the  Jleunim  that  were 
found  there,  and  destroyed  them  utterly  .  .  .,  and 
dwelt  in  their  stead."  According  to  verses  42  and 
43,  some  of  them  (500  men  with  four  leaders)  went 
to  .Mount  Seir,  smote  those  who  were  left  of  the 
fugitive  Amalekites,  and  .settled  there. 

E.  (!.  II.  C.  L. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  Dinah  story 

is  told  in  the  Hook  of  Jubilees  (xxxiv.  2-8)  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  (comj).  Charles  ad  lac.  and  the  literature 
cited  by  liim).  In  the  Jlidrash  it  is  .said  that  all  the 
tribes  had  intermarried  in  Egypt,  exceiit  Reuben, 
Simeon,  and  Levi,  which  neither  intermarried  nor 
worshiped  idols  (Num.  H.  xiii.  8  and  jiarallel  pas- 
sages). With  reference  to  Gen.  xlix.  7,  the  Midrash 
states  that  in  the  affair  with  Zimri  (Num.  xxv.  1-9) 
there  fell  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  24,000  men,  whose 
widows  were  scattered  among  the  other  tribes.  All 
the  beggars  and  elementary -school  teachers  were  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Gen.  R.  xcviii.  5,  xcix.  7;  Num. 
R.  xxi.  8).  The  majority  of  the  mixed  multitude 
that  had  come  out  of  Egypt  with  Israel  intermar- 


ried with  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (comp.  Chefetz,  "Sefer 
iMidrasli  Abot,"  s.r.  "Simeon").  Eldad  ha-Dani  re- 
lates that  the  tribe  of  Simeon  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseli  lived  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  (another 
version  says  in  the  laiul  of  the  Chazai.s),  a  six-month 
journey  from  Jerusalem.  They  were  the  largest 
among  the  tribes,  and  took  tribute  from  twenty- 
live  kings,  some  of  whom  were  Arabians.  In  an 
apocry])lial  midrash  (apjj'  "lOT  [KDpy)  the  folhiwing 
passage  occurs;  "In  the  t  w<Htli  year  of  He/ckiah, 
Sennacherib  took  Judah  and  Simeon  cajitive.  Hav- 
ing learned  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Ethiopians,  he 
took  them  with  him  to  Ethio|iia.  where  they  re- 
mained liehind  the  Dark  Mountains.  When  the 
Cha/.ars  adopted  Judaism  Simeon  joined  them.  A 
part  of  the  Falashas  are  said  to  claim  descent  from 
the  tribe  of  Simeon  "  ("  Ha-Shiloah,"  ix.  360). 
w.  II.  C.  L. 

Critical   View :     To   the  positive  data  noted 

above  it  must  be  added  that  Simeon  is  nowhere 
mentioned  as  a  component  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  and  that  his  name  occurs  neither  in  Judges 
iv.,  v.,  nor  in  Deut.  xxxiii.,  whence  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Simeon  was  not  always  counted  as  a 
tribe.  In  the  last-citeii  chapter,  indeed,  some  inan- 
uscri]itsof  the  Septuagint  insert  fhenameot  Simeon 
in  verse  Ob  (compare  the  twentieth  rule  in  the  Ba- 
raita  of  the  thirty-two  rules  of  I{.  Eliczer  b.  Jose 
ha-Qelili).  This,  however,  may  be  a  deliberate 
correction  unsupported  by  Hebrew  manu.scripts. 
Otlier  solutions  of  the  difliculty  iiave  been  projio.sed 
by  Kohler  ("  Der  Segen  Jacol)'s, "  p.  5)  and  by  GriUz 
("Gesch."  2d  ed.,  i.  408),  and  have  been  accepted 
with  moditications  by  Heilprin  ("The  Historical 
Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,"  i.  113;  comp, 
Ilalevy  in  "Journal  Asiali(|ue."  1H!)7a,  pp.  329- 
331)  and  Bacon  ("'I'riple  Tradition  of  the  Exodus," 
p  270).  Because  of  the  uimatural  shortness  of  the 
blessing  of  Judali,  and  the  character  of  Levi's 
bles.sing,  which  .seems  too  warlike  for  a  non-secu- 
lar tribe,  Kohler  conjectures  that  in  the  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy  cited,  ver.se  7  has  fallen  out  of  its 
place  and  .should  follow  verse  10;  so  that  verses  7- 
11  woidd  form  the  blessing  of  .Tudali.  Grilt/.  boldly 
substitutes  "Simeon  "  for  "Judah  "  in  verse  7,  whicli 
is  approved  by  Heilprin  and  Bacon  as  far  as  verse  7a 
is  concerned,  whileat  the  same  time  they  change  the 
order  of  the  verses  as  proposed  by  Kohler.  Later 
commentators,  however,  consider  such  changes  un- 
warranted (comp.  Driver  ml  lor.). 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  connect  Sim- 
con  with  Ishmael  and  Massa,  and  with  the  founders 
of  Mecca,  tlie  establishment  of  Saul's  kingdom,  etc. 
All  that  seems  certain,  to  judge  from  the  foreginng 
data  and  from  the  fact  that  a  prominent  suliclan  is 
called  "Shaul,  the  son  of  a  Canaanitish  woman,"  is 
that  the  tribe  of  Simetm  was  of  mixed  origin  and 
was  at  an  early  date  fused  with  Judah. 

BlBr.iomtAPHV:  Graf.  Per  SItiinin  Simiini;  Idem,  flesch.der 
BUrlwrdcti  Altcn  Tr.-<tiniu  nis.  p.  221 :  Kuenen,  (jt'i^ammelte 
Ahhaitillunoctu  p.  3."»5;  Wellliausen,  CdtiipuKitiini  tics  Hexa- 
tcitrli"!*. 2iii-ti.,  pp. -SUi, 3.5;i;  Idem,  Isrartitischc  tmd.fUdi.'^che 
Cifsriiiihtf.  ;(d  ed.j>.  3.5:  Graetz,  /fi.vf.  i.;  c-dmyi.  Indrx,  s.v.; 
Kitlcl,  Hist,  nf  the  Ttehrevii.  ii.  ti9 ;  (•ornmentiirles  of  Delitzseh, 
DlUmann,  Gunliel,  and  Hnlzinper  on  G'tiiois,  and  of  Dtll- 
inann.  Driver,  Steueniagel,  and  Berthelot  (tti  Dnttrr(tiiint\]i: 
also  Moore  on  Jitdye.%  pp.  13,  ;^,  'MO ;  Hastings,  Diet.  Bitdc  ; 
Cheyne  and  Blacli,  Encyc.  Bibl.  s.v. 
E.  G.  H.  C.  L. 
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SIMEON:  Tiinna  of  tlie  first  genoiation  ;  brotlicr 
of  A/ariuli  and  iiiiolc!  <if  Ek'Mzar  l)en  Aziiiiali.  lie 
is  incutioncd  only  once  in  the  Misliiiali,  in  Zph.  i.  2, 
wIkm'c  a  sayiii};  of  liis  lias  l)Cfn  preserved.  He  is 
named  after  liis  brotlicr  A/.ariali,  who  was  a  mer- 
chant, and  \vho  jiaid  Simeon's  living  expenses  in 
order  that  he  iiiiglil  jiiirsue  undisturbed  the  study 
of  the  Law, 

BlBLlOGRAI'iiv:  HiMlprin,  Siiicr  liii-rn'idl.  II.  »K. 
w.  li.  J.  Z.   L. 

SIMEON  I.  :  Son  of  Hilh'l  and  father  of  Gama- 
liel 1.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  except  his  name 
and  the  faet  that  he  was  the  successor  of  Hillel  as 
president  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Slmb.  \'ni). 

w.   1!  .J.   Z.  L. 

SIMEON  II.  (BEN  GAMALIEL  I.)  :  Presi- 
dent of  the  (ireat  Sanliedrin  at  .Icnisalem  in  the  last 
two  decades  liefore  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 
Not  merely  a  scholar,  but  a  man  of  resolution  and 
<:ourage  also,  be  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolt 
against  the  liomans.  Aitboiigh  he  was  the  cbief  of 
the  Pharisees  <luring  the  revolt,  be  did  not  hesitate 
to  make  common  caii.se  with  the  Sadducean  former 
high  jniest  Anan.  riven  bis  adversary  Josepbus 
praises  bim,  sa.ying  that  Simeon  was  a  circumspect 
and  energetic  man,  who  would  have  carried  the 
revolt  to  a  successful  conclusion  if  lii.s  counse;  luul 
been  consistentl_v  followed  (Josepbus,  "Vita,"  g  3H). 
Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  died  before  the  outbreak  was 
quelled ;  he  is  said  to  liave  been  executed  by  the 
Romans  (Sem.  viii.),  though  this  statement  lacks  his- 
torical support. 

IJttle  is  known  of  his  activity  as  a  teacher  of  the 
Law,  though  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  followed  the 
liberal  interpretations  of  his  graiulfather  Hillel.  He 
held  that  no  rules  and  regulations  should  be  imposed 
upon  the  people  which  they  were  unable  to  follow 
(Tosef.,  Sanh.  ii.  13).  Once,  when  poultry  was 
very  dear  at  Jerusalem,  so  that  the  women  obliged 
to  bring  their  offering  of  doves  were  hardlv  able  to 
bear  the  great  expense,  .'^iiiieon  issued  a  decree  per- 
mitting a  woman  who  ordinarily  would  be  obliged 
to  offer  five  pairs  of  doves  to  offer  only  one  pair;  in 
<ionse.qu<'nce  of  thisdecrei^  the  price  declined  to  one- 
fourth  (ICcr.  i.  7).  No  other  halakot  by  him  have 
been  ])reserved,  although  probably  many  of  bis 
halakic  sentences  are  included  in  those  of  the 
"Ret  Hillel."  His  rule  of  life  was:  "All  my  days 
I  hiive  grown  up  among  sages,  and  I  have  found 
thiit  there  is  nothing  better  than  silence,  and  that  be 
who  talks  mvich  gives  rise  to  sin.  Not  interpreta- 
tion and  study  but  work  is  the  most  virtuous  thing  " 
(.Vbot  i.  17).  " 

liiEU.KKiRAl'IIY  :  Frankfl.  Ilddriiidcu  in  Mm-lniiim.  pp.  IS!  64  : 
Hrlill.  Kitilrittiufi  in  die  Mist-hiKt,  i.  .t.V.'iT  :  Weiss.  Dnt;  i. 
1!K>-11I1  ;  Ciratz,  fViw/l.  111.  4711. 

w.   Ii.  J.  Z.  L. 

SIMEON  (BEN  GAMALIEL  II.)  :  Tanna  of 

the  third  generation,  and  president  of  the  Great 
SanlK'drin.  Simeon  was  a  youth  in  Betbar  when 
the  Bar  Kokba  war  broke  out,  but  when  that  for- 
tress was  taken  by  the  Homans  he  managed  to 
escape  the  massacre  ((Jit.  SSa:  Sotah  49b;  R.  K. 
S3a).  On  the  restoration  of  the  college  at  Usba, 
Simeon  was  elected  its  president,  this  dignity  being 
bestowed  upon  bim  not  only  because  bo  was  a  de 


scendant  of  the  house  of  Hillel.  but  in  recognition 
of  his  personal  worth  and  intlueuce.  There  were 
many  children  in  his  family,  one-half  of  whom  were 
instructed  in  the  Torah,  and  the  other  half  in  Greek 
philosophy  (rt. ).  Simeon  himself  seems  to  have 
been  tiained  In  Greek  philosophy;  this  probably  ac- 
counts for  his  declaring  later  that  the  Scriptures 
might  be  «ritie;i  only  in  the  original  text  and  in 
Greek  (Meg.  91):  i.  H:  Yer.  Meg.  71c).  Simeon  ap- 
pears to  have  studied  natural  science  as  well,  for 
some  of  his  sayings  betray  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  plants  and  animals, 
Wide  while  others  concern  the  anatomy  of 
Knowl-  the  human  body  and  the  means  of 
edge.  avoiding  or  of  curing  discjise  I  Ber.  25a, 
4()a;  Shab.  78a,  ISSii;  Yeb.  HOb;  Ket. 
591),  llOb).  It  Is  not  known  who  were  his  teachers 
in  the  llalakah;  he  transmits  sayinsrs  of  H.  Judah 
b.  Ilai  (Tosef..  ICelim,  B.  K.  v.  4),  of  H.  Mcir 
(Tosef.,  B.  JI.  iv.  15;  Ket.  vi.  10),  and  of  1{.  Jose 
1).  llalafta  (Tosef..  Dem.  ill.  12;  Tos.  Toh.  xi.  16). 
The  last-named  was  honored  asa  teacher  by  Simeon, 
who  addressed  (|uostions  to  him,  and  put  many  of 
his  decisions  into  practi.se  (Suk.  36a;  Tosef.,  Dem. 
iii.  14). 

During  Simeon's  patriarchate  the  Jews  were  har- 
ried by  daily  per.secutions  and  oppressions.  In  re- 
gard totbe.se  Simeon  observes:  "Our  forefathers 
knew  stilTering  only  from  a  distance,  but  we  have 
been  surrounded  by  it  for  so  many  days,  years,  and 
cycles  that  we  are  more  justifie<I  than  they  in  be- 
coming imjiatient  "  (Cant.  H.  iii.  3>.  "  Weie  we,  as 
of  yore,  to  inscribe  upon  a  memorial  scroll  our  suf- 
ferings and  our  occasional  deliverances  therefrom, 
we  should  not  find  room  for  all  "  (Sbab.  13h). 

Jewish  int<'rnal  atTairswere  more  firmly  organized 
by  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel,  and  the  patriarchate  attained 
under  him  a  degree  of  honor  iireviouslj-  unknown. 
While  formerly  only  two  persons,  the  nasi  and 
the  ab  bet  din,  presided  over  the  college,  Simeon 
establisbe<l  the  additional  ollice  of  l.iakam,  with  au- 
thority ecpial  to  that  of  the  others,  appointing  I{. 
MeTr  to  the  new  ollice.  In  order,  however,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  dignity  of  the  patriarchal  office 
and  that  attaching  to  the  offices  of  the  ab  bet  din 
and  the  l.iakain,  Simeon  issued  an  order  to  the  effect 
that  the  honors  formerly  bestowed  alike  upon  the 
na.si  and  the  ab  bet  din  were  henceforth  to  be  re- 
served for  the  patriarch  (nasi),  while  minor  honors 
were  to  be  accorded  the  ab  bet  din  anil  the  bakam. 
By  this  ruling  Simeon  incurred  the  etiniily  of  R. 
Mei'r,  the  bakam,  and  of  I{.  Nathan,  the  ab  bet  din 
(Ilor.  13b).  Simeon  had  made  this  arrangement, 
not  from  personal  motives,  but  in  order  to  increase 
the  authority  of  the  college  over  which  the  nasi 
presided,  and  to  promote  due  respect  for  learning. 
His  personal  humility  is  evidenced  by  his  sayings 
to  bis  son  Judah,  as  well  as  by  the  lalter's  savings 
(B.  M.  H4b.  s.5a). 

In  halakic  matters  Simeon  inclined  toward  lenient 

interpretation    of   the    laws,    and    he 

As  avoided  adding  to  the  difBculties  at- 

Halakist.     tending  their  observance.     In   many 

instances  in  which  an  act,  in  itself  not 

forbidden  by  Biblical  law,  had  later  been  prohibited 

merely   out  of   fear  that   it   might   lead   to   trans- 
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gri'ssions,  Simi'Dii  (lechircil  it  pcniiissible.  Siijing 
tlmt  "fear  slioulil  not  be  iulinillcil  us  a  factor  in 
a  a«cision"  (Sliali.  13a,  -401),  1471):  Yoma  77b; 
B.  M.  69b;  Bi-k.  24a;  Pes.  101)).  Of  his  liala- 
kic  opinions  iibout  thirty  rolatini;  to  the  Subbatli 
regulations  and  fifteen  leferring  to  the  seventh  .year 
C'shebi-it")  have  been  jin^served,  in  nearly  all  of 
which  till'  libinility  of  views  isevident.  lie  always 
took  into  loiisideralinn  tlie  eoniinnn  usuire,  and  lie 
often  maintained  that  the  ultimate  decision  must  fol- 
low comiiion  tradition  (Kel.  vi.4;  15.  >I.  vii.  1 ;  B.  B. 
\.  1).  Thi-  habits  of  the  individual  must  also  be  con- 
sidered (Taun.  ;iOa).  In  his  iei;ulations  regardini; 
the  legal  relations  of  man  and  w  ife  hi'  made  it  an 
invariable  rule  to  protect  the  rights  and  the  dignity 
of  the  hitler  in  preference  to  those  of  the  former 
(Ket.  v.  .').  vii.  9,  xiii.  10).  lie  endeavored  to  pro- 
tect the  slaves  and  secure  to  them  certain  rights 
(Git,  13b,  ;J7b,  4(ib),  The  weal  of  the  community 
is  more  important  than  the  interests  and  rights  of 
the  individual,  and  the  latter  must  be  sacrificed  to 
tlie  lormer(Ket,  o2b;  Git.  :i7b|.  He  especially  strove 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  magistrates;  ac- 
cording to  his  opinion  the  decisions  of  a  court  of 
law  must  be  upheld,  even  though  a  slight  error  has 
been  made;  otherwise  its  dignity  would  sutTer  (Ket. 
\i.  5). 

Simeon's  decisions  are  mostly  founded  on  sound 
common  sense  and  an  intimate  acipiaintance  with 
the  subjects  treated,  and,  with  three  exceptions  (B, 
B.  ITiih;  Git.  74b;  Sanh.  Hla),  his  views,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Mishuah,  have  been  accepted  as  valid 
(Git.  75a).  lleoflen  cites  the  conditions  of  the  past, 
which  he  learned  iirobably  from  the  traditions  of 
liis  house,  and  which  are  highly  important  for  the 
knowledge  of  older  customs  and  habits.  He  speaks 
of  the  earlier  festive  ('elebrations  in  Jerusalem  on 
the  Fifteenth  of  Ab  and  on  the  Day  of  xVtouemcnt 
(Ta'an.  iv.  8);  of  the  customs  followed  there  at 
meals  when  guests  were  present  (Tosef.,  Ber.  iv.  9 
et  seq.):  of  the  work  on  the  i)Ools  of  Siloali  (Ar.  lb); 
of  the  nature  of  the  marriage  contract  (Tosef.. 
Sauh,  vii,  1)  and  the  hill  of  divorce  (Tosef,,  Git. 
ix.  13). 

Several  of  Simeon's  haggadic  sayings  and  deci- 
sions also  have  been  preserved.     "The  moral  and 
social  constitution  of  the  world  rests 
As  on    three    principles— truth,    justice, 

Haggadist.  and  peace"  (Abot  i.  18).  "Great  is 
peace,  for  Aarou  the  priest  l)ecame 
famous  only  because  he  sought  peace  "  ("  perek  lia- 
slialoni";  comp.  Mai.  ii.  6).  ''Justice  must  be  ac- 
corded to  non-Jews  as  to  Jews;  the  former  should 
have  the  option  of  seeking  judgment  before  either  a 
Jewish  or  a  pagan  court"  (Sifre,  Deut.  16  [ed, 
Friedmann,  p.  68b]).  Simeon  praised  the  Samari- 
tans for  observing  more  strictly  than  did  the  Israel- 
ites such  commandments  of  the  Torah  as  they 
recognized  (Kid.  76a).  The  Scripture  is  in  many 
places  to  be  understood  figuratively  and  not  liter- 
ally (Sifre,  Deut.  25  [ed.  Friedmann.  p.  70a]).  "It 
is  unnecessary  to  erect  monuments  to  the  pious; 
their  sjiyings  will  preserve  their  memories"  (Yer. 
Shek.  47a:  Gen.  R.  l.wxii.  11). 

BiBLiofiRAPHV  :  Hellprin.  .sV(/cr)i(i-;)iii..(.  ii.  ;!«8-37n:  Fninkel. 
JtiKiearlica  in  .l/tw/omiii.  pp.  ITS  18.j;  Weiss.  Dor.  ii,  ITI 


177-  Hrull.  Kilili-ituuu  •"  '"<"  -Ui;<()liul,  1,  3(11-209:  PI).  BIwli, 
ill  M.iiiiilwlirifl.  ism.  pp.  81  !I7.  121-i:«:  Oratz.  (Imi-h.  Iv. 
17:t.  is:  Isli;  llucliir.  .Ii/.  Vdii.  il.  :i3a  :i:M. 
w.  It.  J.    /■■    I'. 

SIMEON  B.  ABBA:  Palestinian  aiiioia  of  Ibe 
third  tieiieiation;  pupil  of  Haiiina  b.  Hama.  who  es- 
teemed him  highly,  and  of  Johanan,  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  ordain  him  (Sanh.  14a).  Simeon's 
family  came  originally  from  Babylonia:  Simeon  him- 
self lived  ill  Palestine  in  such  great  poverty  that  his 
teacher  Johanan  applied  to  him  the  SJiying  of  Ecil. 
ix.  II,  "Biead  is  not  to  the  wise"  (llebr. ;  Yer.  Bik. 
65d).  On  the  advice  of  his  teacher  Hanina  he  mar- 
lied,  successively,  the  two  daughters  of  .Mar  Saniuel, 
till-  head  of  the  school  of  Neliardea.  who  had  been 
taken  to  Palestine  as  prisoners  (Ket.  23a).  Botii  of 
them,  however,  died  a  short  time  after  their  mar- 
riage (Yer.  Ket.  ii,  26a).  When  Simeon  desired  to 
travel  abroad,  and  reiiuested  his  teacher  Hanina  to 
give  him  a  letter  of  recommendation,  the  latter  dis- 
suaded him  from  his  project,  declaring.  "  To-morrow 
I  shall  go  to  thy  father's,  where  they  Avill  reproach 
me,  saying,  '  We  had  a  worthy  scion  in  the  land  of 
Israel,  and  thou  hast  allowed  liim  to  go  to  another 
country  '  "  (Yer.  M.  K.  Hl<-). 

After  the  death  of  Hanina,  and  while  Johanan 
was  still  living,  Simeon  left  Palestine  and  .settled 
in  Damascus.  But  after  Jolianan's  death,  Abliahu 
wrote  to  Simeon  at  Damascus  and  jiersuaded  liiiii  to 
return  to  Palestine  (Yer.  Bik.  68d).  Accoriling  to 
one  tradition,  Simeon  was  a  grave-digger  in  Sep- 
phoris.  In  thisocciipation,  which  involved  the  col- 
lecting of  bones  from  old  graves,  he  evolved  the 
peculiar  idea  that  he  could  tell  by  the  aiipearaiicc 
of  a  bone  what  the  person  to  whoin  it  had  beloiigeil 
had  been  accustomed  to  drink:  black  bones  belonged 
to  persons  who  had  been  accustomed  to  drink  cold 
water,  red  bones  to  wine-drinkers,  while  white  bones 
showed  that  their  owners  had  drunk  warm  water 
(Gen,  R.  Ixxxix,  3). 

Simeon  transmitted  sayings  of  his  teachers  Ha- 
nina and  Johanan.  also  of  Joshua  b.  Levi  and  Sim- 
con  b.  Lakish.  Many  of  his  own  haggadic  say- 
ings have  been  |)reserved.  One  of  them  runs: 
"  There  are  two  kinds  of  acts  of  love,  that  of  partici- 
pation in  a  wedding  ceremony,  and  that  of  partici- 
pation in  a  funeral.  When  two  occur  together,  and 
thou  hast  an  opportunity  to  attend  one.  but  not 
both,  and  dost  not  know  which  to  choose,  be  taught 
by  the  words  of  Solomon,  who  said,  '  It  is  better  to 
go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to  go  to  the  house 
of  feasting  '  "  (Eccl.  vii.  2:  Tan.,  Wayishlal.i.  23|ed. 
Ruber,  p.  88a]). 
BlBLIOGKAPiiy:  Bacher.  Aij.  Pnl.  Atnnr.  I\.:»n-M. 

w.  B.  ■'■   '■•■    •'■ 

SIMEON  B.  ABSA1.0M:  Araora  the  iieriod 
of  whose  activity  is  not  known.  Only  two  bag- 
gadic  sentences  by  him  have  been  preserved.  One.  on 
Judges  i  v.  5,  declares  that  Deborah  sat  under  a  palm- 
tree  instead  of  in  her  house,  in  order  to  escape  any 
jiossible  suspicion  (Meg.  14a).  The  other  explains 
why  David,  when  fleeing  from  Absalom,  composed 
a"mi/.mor"or  psalm  (Ps.  iii.)  and  not  a  "kinah" 
or  lament  (Ber.  7b). 
BiBMOGRAPHV:  Barter.  Aij-  Pol-  Amnr.  iii.  77.5. 

w.  n.  ■'■  ^-  L. 
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SIMEON    B.   'AKASHYAH:    Tanna   of  the 

swKiiil  gciiiratiiiii.  Only  uni'  (jf  liis  liaggadic  sen- 
tences lias  been  preserved,  namely,  that  exphiinhig 
Job  xii.  12,  20,  in  which  he  iledarcs  that  coarse  and 
uneducated  persons  lose  in  intelligence  as  they  grow 
old.  while  scholars  become  more  intelligent  with 
advancing  years  (Kin.  iii.  6). 

IIIULiuGRArHV:  Hfilprln.  Sutir  liii-Hunil.  ii.  :i(M. 

w.  n.  .1.   Z.   L. 

SIMEON,  AKIBA  BAEB.     See  Akiua  H.vkh. 

SIMEON  B.  BOETHUS  :  The  tirst  high  priest 
of  the  family  of  Boetluis  in  the  Teniph'  of  .ler\isii- 
leni.  lie  was  a  nativeof  Ale.\andiia.  He  owed  liis 
appointment  as  high  |)iiest  to  his  daughter  >Iari- 
amne,  who  captivated  Herod  by  her  beauty,  the  king 
advancing  her  father  in  otlice  in  order  to  give  Mari- 
amne  a  certain  rank  when  he  made  her  his  wife. 
When  Herod  subsequently  put  away  this  second 
Mariamne.  Simeon  was  deposed  from  the  high-priest- 
hood. 

BiBr.lOGRAPHT:   (irfltz.  flrKrh.  iii.  'iiS-ZH. 

w.  K.  .1.  Z.  L, 

SIMEON    HA-DAB.SHAN.      Sec    Kavy.\ra, 

SiMEO.N. 

SIMEON  B.  ELEAZAR:  Tanna  of  the  fourth 
generation  ;  lunbablyasnnof  R.  p^leazarti.  Shammua'. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  U.  Meir,  wiio.se  smteuces,  both 
lialakicand  haggadic,  he  transmitted  (Hiil.  6a:  Shah. 
lH4a;  "Er.  29a).  The  following  anecdote,  related  of 
liiin,  shows  how  he  strove  for  perfection,  a  charac 
teristic  which  is  evidenced  in  his  ethical  sentences 
also:  Once,  on  returning  in  a  very  joy  fid  mood 
from  the  academy  to  his  native  city,  he  met  an  e.x- 
<eedingly  ugly  man  who  saluted  him.  Simeon  did 
not  return  the  greeting,  and  even  mocked  the  man 
on  account  of  his  ugliness.  When,  however,  the 
nian  s:iid  to  him,  "'Go  and  tell  the  Master,  who  cre- 
ated me,  how  ugly  His  handiwork  is,"  Simeon,  per- 
<<'iving  tliiit  lie  had  sinned,  fell  on  his  knees  and 
iM-g.ired  the  man's  pardon.  As  the  latter  would  not 
forgive  him.  Simeon  followed  him  until  they  came 
near  tothe  taniia's  native  city,  when  the  inhabitants 
came  out  to  meet  him,  greeting  him  respectfully  as 
rabbi.  Thi- man  I  hereupon  said  to  them,  "If  thisisa 
niljlii  may  tlieie  be  few  like  him  in  Israel."  an<l  told 
them  what  had  occurred;  he.  however,  forgave  Sim 
con  when  the  people  begged  him  to  do  so.  Simeon 
went  the  same  day  to  the  school  and  pr<>a<-he<l  a  ser- 
mon, exhorting  all  the  people  to  be  pliable  like  a 
Teed  and  not  unbending  like  a  cedar  (Ta'an.  30a.  b. 
■where  the  preferable  reading  has  "Simon  b.  Elea- 
zar"  ;  see  Habbinowitz,  "  Variic  Lectiones,"  ad  loc.  ; 
Ah.  R.  X.  xli.). 

Simeon,  like  his  teacher  U.  MeTr,  engaged  in 
polemic  discussions  with  the  Samaritans,  who  de- 
nied the  resurrection,  proving  to  tliein  that  it  was 
taught  by  the  Bible,  namely,  by  Num.  xv.  31 
(Sifre,  Num.  112  [ed.  F'riedmann,  p.  'A'Ah\).  In  the 
Halakah.  Simeon  appears  most  fre((iiently  as  the 
oppwnent  of  H.  .Tudah  ha-Nasi  I.  Simeon  formu- 
lated an  exegetic  rule  for  the  interpretation  of 
those  jia.ssagesin  the  Riblein  which  points  are  placed 
over  certain  letters  or  entire  words,  in  conformity 
with  a  tradition  which  was  even  then  sjinetioncd; 


If  the  letters  without  points  exceed  in  number 
those  punctuated  the  exposition  must  be  ba.sed  on 
the  former;  but  if  the  reverse  be  true,  the  letters 
with  points  must  be  interpreted  (Gen.  W.  xlviii.  17; 
comp.  T.\i,MiDn-  HEn.\iK.NKi;Tics). 

.Many  haggadic  sentences  by  Simeon  have  been 
preserved,  including  the  following:  "He  who  is 
prompted  by  love  t<i  perform  ethical  and  religious 
acts  is  greater  than  he  who  is  prompted  to  them  by 
fear"  (Sotali  31a).  "When  the  old  people  say. 
'Tear  down,"  and  the  young  people  say.  "Build." 
listen  to  the  old  and  not  to  the  young;  for  the  tear- 
ing down  of  the  old  people  is  building,  and  thu 
building  of  the  young  people  is  tearing  down,  as 
the  story  of  Hehoboam,  theson  of  Solomon,  teaches" 
(.Meg.  31b).  "There  are  two  kinds  of  friends;  one 
that  reproves  you.  and  the  other  that  praises  you. 
Love  him  who  reproves  you,  and  hate  him  who 
praises  you;  for  the  former  leads  you  to  the  future 
life,  while  the  latter  leads  you  out  of  the  world" 
(Ab.  R.  N.  xxix. ).  "The  sentence  '  Thou  shall  love 
th}'  neighbor  as  thyself:  I  am  the  Lord  '  [Lev.  xix. 
IH]  was  uttered  with  a  great  oath:  meaning  "  I,  the 
Eternal  One,  have  created  him.  If  thou  lovest  him, 
I  will  surely  reward  thee  for  it;  and  if  thou  lovest 
him  n<it,  then  I  am  the  judge  ready  to  punish  "  (Ab. 
R.  N.  X  vi. ).  "  Three  things  the  left  hand  shall  ward 
off,  while  the  right  hand  draws  them  lUi,  namely, 
ilesire.  a  child,  and  a  wife  "  (Sotah  47a).  "  Have  ytiu 
ever  seen  an  animal  that  is  obliged  to  follow  a 
trade  or  that  must  painfully  support  itself?  Yet 
animals  were  created  for  i\w  purpose  of  serving 
man.  while  man  was  created  to  serve  his  Creator. 
Should  not,  therefore,  man,  rather  than  the  ani- 
mals, he  able  to  support  himself  without  toil? 
.Man,  however,  has  dcterionited  in  his  works,  and 
therefore  in  his  nature,  and  has  been  deprived  of 
his  nourishment  "  (Kid.  iv.  13). 

Some  tine  parables  by  Simeon  have  also  been  pre- 
served (.\b.  R.  N.  i.,  vi. ;  Jlek.,  Yrtro,  Bahodesh.  5 
|cd.  Weiss,  p.  74a]). 

HiBi,iofiRAi-iiv  :  Kranliel.  Hodegeticn  in  Minelinam,  p.  311; 
Brull.  Meliii  ha-MMnah.  I.  238-3S:    Ucilprln.  SecUr  hn- 
Drtnit.  ii.  :fTO;  Barlier.  An.  Ton.  ii.  423-136. 
w.  H.  .1.    Z.    L. 

SIMEON  B.  EZRON  (;nvn) :  One  of  the  prin- 
cipals in  tin-  war  of  tin'  Jews  against  the  Romans  in 
the  yearfitiof  the  common  era,  and  a  partisan  of  the 
leader  of  the  Zealots,  Eleazar  b.  Simeon.  He  was 
of  noble  descent  (.Tosephus,  "  B.  J."  v.  1,  ^  2).  and 
may  be  identical  with  Simeon  b.  Arinos,  who  also  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Eleazar  (ih.  6,  §  1), 
and  thus  with  Simeon  b.  Ari,  to  whose  bravery  Jose- 
phus  alludes  (ih.  vi.  1.  §  8;  2,  g  6). 

«;.  S.  Kit. 

SIMEON    BAB    GIORA.     Sd     I5ak     Gioija, 

S I  M  "  N 

SIMEON  B.  HALAFTA  :  One  of  the  teachers 

of  the  irjinsition  period  between  the  Tannaim  and 
the  Amoraim.  He  was  a  friend  of  Hiyya.  and  is 
mentioned  several  times  as  differing  with  him  in 
regard  to  haggadic  sentences  (Lam.  R.  i.  2;  Pesik. 
xi.  fed.  Ruber,  p.  OSb],  xxv.  [p.  ItHa]).  He  lived 
at  'En-Tina,  a  locality  near  Sepphoris.  and  o<casion- 
ally  visited  the  patriarch  R.  .ludah  1.  at  the  latter 
place.    He  wasa  pupil  of  R.  .ludah.  and  lived  in  suck 
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indigence  tlmt  the  patriaicli  oftiMi  rt/lieveil  liim 
(Until  H.  V.  7)  His  ailvaneiiifr  ago  obligcil  liiiii  to 
(llscdiitiiuie  liis  visits  to  Jiutali;  ami  when  the 
latter  inquired  into  the  cause  of  his  absence  he  gave 
as  a  reason  bis  deliility  (Shal).  15'Ja).  lie  was  highly 
respected.  Once  when  he  took  leave  of  Judah 
the  patiiarch  ordered  his  son  to  asU  Simeon  for  a 
Messing,  and  Simeon  responded  witli  the  words: 
"God  grant  that  you  will  neither  cause  shame  to 
others  nor  l)e  shamed  by  others."  As  the  patriarcli's 
son  took  this  blessing  to  lie  a  mere  empty  phrase, 
his  father  reminded  liim  that  God  had  once  blessed 
Israel  with  these  same  words  (,M.  K.  lib.  a<-cording 
to  the  correct  reading  of  Ralibinowitz  in  "  Dikduke 
Soferim").  The  honor  in  which  Simeon  b.  Halafta 
was  held  also  appears  from  Hanina's  remark  that  he 
(Ilanina)  merited  a  hale  old  age  in  view  of  his  visits 
to  the  aged  Simeon  1).  Halafta:  on  his  journeys 
from  Tiberias  to  Sepphoris  Haninahad  been  wont  to 
make  a  detour  to  En-Tina  in  order  to  visit  Simeon 
(Yer.  Ta'an.  fiHa). 

Various   legends   are   conni'clcd  with  the  person 
of  Simeon    b.  Halafta.     On<-e.  on    returning  from 
Sepjihoris  to  "En-Tina  he  met  the  angel 
His  of  d<'ath,  who  said  to  him  in  the  course 

Career.  of  conversation  that  he  had  no  power 
over  persons  who  were  like  Simeon, 
since  on  account  of  their  good  deeds  God  often  itro- 
lougs  their  sjian  of  life  (Dent.  ]{.  ix.  1).  On  another 
occasion,  when  in  danger  of  being  torn  by  lions, 
Simeon  was  miraculously  saved  (.Saidi.  591)).  Once  a 
l)recious  stone  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to  him  from 
heaven  in  a  niiiaculous  way  (Ruth  1{.  iii.  4;  comp. 
Perles  in  "Monatsschrift,"  1.S73,  jip.  27  et  xeq.). 
Many  stories  are  told  of  his  observations  and  ex- 
periments in  zoology,  and  lie  was  designated  by  the 
epiihet  "  askan  "  =  "the  busy  one  "  or  "  the  experi- 
menter." He  is  said  to  have  saved  the  life  of  a  hen 
by  attaching  a  reed  to  her  dislocated  hip-bone:  and 
he  made  new  feathers  grow  on  another  lien  which 
had  lost  her  feathers  (Hul.  Tuh).  Still  other  experi- 
ments by  him  are  ncounted  (ili.;  Lev,  R.  xxii.). 

Simeon  b.  Halafta  is  rarely  mentioned  in  the  hala- 
kic  tradition,  but  very  frequently  in  the  Haggadah, 
in  which  he  is  especially  noted  for  the  parables 
which  he  em  ployed  in  his  Scriptural  exegesis.  Some 
of  these  maybe  mentioned  here.  He  explains  the 
regulation  (Ex.  xii.  -13  it  wr/.)  that  circumcision 
should  precede  inirticipation  in  the  Feast  of  Pesal.i 
by  the  following  parable:  "  A  king  gave  a  banquet, 
commanding  that  only  those  guests  who  wore  liis 
ba<lge  sliould  be  admitted.  So  God 
His  instituted  a  banquet  in  celebration  of 

Haggadah.  the  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bond- 
age, commanding  that  only  those 
should  partake  of  it  who  bore  on  their  bodies  the  seal 
of  Abraham  "  (Ex.  R.  xix.  6).  The  following  is  a 
jiarable  on  the  relation  between  Goil  and  Israel :  "  A 
king  took  to  wife  a  matron  who  brought  two  jue- 
cioiis  stones  as  her  marriage  portion  ;  and  he  gave  her 
in  addition  two  other  gems.  When  the  woman  lost 
the  stones  she  hail  brought,  hi' took  away  those  which 
he  had  given  to  her ;  but  when  she  found  licr  own 
again,  the  king  gave  back  those  of  his  gift,  and  had 
all  the  gems  made  into  a  crown  for  lier.  Similarly 
Israel   brought   the   precious  stones  'justice'  and 


'right,'  which  it  had  received  from  Abraham  [Gen. 
xviji.  19  (.V.  V.  "justice  and  judgment'')],  into  the 
covenant  which  it  made  with  Go<l.  God  gave  in 
addition  two  other  precious  stones,  'mercy  '  [Deut. 
vii.  1'2]  and  'compassion'  [Deut.  xiii.  18].  When 
Israel  lost  justiceaiid  right  [.\iiios  vi.  \2]  God  look 
away  mercy  and  compassion  [Yer.  xvi.  .l].  'When 
Lsrael  again  produces  what  it  has  lost  [Isa.  i.  27) 
(Jod  will  also  restore  what  He  has  taken  away  [I.sa. 
liv.  1(1],  the  four  precious  stones  together  becoming 
a  crown  forlsrad  "  (comp.  Hos.  ii.  21  :  Deut  R.  iii  1). 
Other  Scriptural  explanations  by  Siineon  are  n<it 
expressed  in  parables.  For  instance,  he  applies  Prov. 
xviii.  7,  "A  fool's  inoiilh  is  his  destruction,"  to  the 
words  of  the  builders  of  the  Tower  of  Rabel  (Gen. 
xi.  4;  Gen.  R.  xxxviii.  11).  The  ladiler  which  .Jacob 
behehi  in  his  vision  (Gen.  .xxviii.  12),  and  which 
stood  on  earth  and  reached  to  heaven,  indicated  to 
him  those  of  hisdescendants  who  would  be  engulfed 
in  the  earth,  namely,  Korahand  his  followers  (Num. 
xvi.  32),  and  also  Jloses,  w  ho  was  to  ascend  to  heaven 
(Ex.  xxiv.  1  :  Tan.,  \Vayyeze,e(l.  Ruber,  p.7r)a).  The 
following  .sentences  1  v  Simeon  may  be  mentioned 
here:  "Since  the  list  of  hypocrisy  has  become  all- 
powerful,  judgment  has  liecome  perverted:  the 
good  deeds  of  the  individual  are  destroyed;  and  no 
man  may  say  to  another.  '  My  meritsare  greater  than 
thine '""(Sotah  4Ui).  "AH  the  future  bliss,  the 
blessings,  and  the  comfort ings  which  the  Prophet* 
have  beheld,  apjily  to  the  penitent,  while  the  .sen- 
tence [Isa.  Ixiv.  3.  Hebr]  '  neither  hath  the  eye  seen. 
O  God,  besides  thee,  what  he  hath  (irepared  for  liini 
that  waitetli  for  him  '  applies  to  the  person  wlu* 
has  never  Uisted  sin  "  (Eccl.  R.  i.  8).  His  sentence 
in  praise  of  peftce  was  included  in  the  Mishnah 
('Ukzin  iii.  12):  "God  has  found  no  better  vessel 
than  peace  to  hold  the  blessing  to  be  given  to  Is- 
rael, asit  is  writlcn  (Ps.  xxix.  11):  '  The  Lord  givetli 
.strength  unto  his  people;  the  Lord  will  bless  his 
people  w  ith  peace.'  " 

niBLiOGRAi'iiv  :  Heilprin.  .s'nfcr  hn-r>«riit,  it.  :t<i4-:)ii.">.  Warsaw, 
1SS2;   FrankPl.  Mcli-i.  p.  l:.'Sb,  Breslau.  ISTU;    Baclier.  A(i. 
Tail.  u.XVi  nw,. 
w.  n.  J.  Z.  L. 

SIMEON  HE-HASID  ( =  "  the  Pious  ") :  Tan- 
na;  period  of  activily  unknown.  He  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishnah;  and  only  one  haggadic  sen- 
tence of  his  has  bei'ii  preserved,  in  a  baraila.  It 
refers  to. lol)  xxii.,  and  states  that  the  974  generations 
which  should  have  been  added  to  the  26  which  were 
created  before  the  revelation  of  the  Law  on  Mount 
Sinai  were  distributed  among  the  general  ions  created 
subsequently,  and  that  they  constitute  the  insolent 
who  are  found  in  every  age  (Hag.  13b,  14a). 

w.  I!  J.  Z.  L. 

SIMEON  B.  ISAAC  B.  ABUN  (called  als(» 
Simeon  the  Great):  Prominint  expoimder  of  the 
Law  and  one  of  the  most  important  lilurgical  wri- 
ters of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  He  was 
a  native  of  Mayence  and  a  contemporary  of  R.  Ger- 
shom  Me'or  ha  Golah.  He  received  a  written  com- 
munication from  JleshuUam  b.  Kalonynius  (Zunz, 
"  Literaturgeseh."  ji.  111).  Among  his  pupils  were 
Eleazar  b.  Isfiac.  who  was  a  relative  of  his,  and 
Yakar,  the  father  of  R.  .Jacob  b.  Yakar.  He  is  to  be 
distinffiiishcd   from    R.    Simeon,    Rashi's   maternal 
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uucle,  siDCe  the  latter  appears  to  liave  been  a  piiiiil 
of  I{.  Gersliom  (coinp.  Hashi's  ciimmeutary  on  Sliah. 
8ni)  and  ou  'Er.  42b).  R.  Simeon  tlie  Great  bad  the 
reputation  of  being  a  miracle- worker;  and  it  is  said 
of  him  in  the  Vitry  Mahzor  (ed.  Horowitz,  p.  364, 
Berlin,  1889)  and  in  the  "Shibbole  ha  Lel>et "'  (ed. 
Buber,  p.  26)  that  he  pos.sessed  great  skill  as  sueh. 
An  old  tradition  relates  that  in  his  house  be  bad 
hanging  on  the  wall  three  wonderful  mirrors,  in 
which  be  could  seethe  past  and  the  future;  also 
that  after  his  death  a  spring  bubbled  up  at  the  head 
of  his  grave  (.Tellinek,  "  B.  II."  v.  148).  He  bad  a 
son,  Elhanau,  who,  tradition  relates,  was  torn  when 
a  child  from  his  parents,  was  brought  up  a  Chris- 
tian, and  later  became  pope  under  the  name  An- 

DRE.\S. 

Simeon  was  a  man  of  influence  and  used  his  power 
for  the  benefit  of  his  coreligionists.  It  was  said  that 
lie  spent  his  life  in  behalf  of  the  Jews,  and  that  he 
succeeded  in  preventing  malicious  persecutions  from 
coming  upon  them  and  in  abolishing  laws  unfavor- 
able to  them;  al.so  that  his  learning  was  a  light  to 
the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  (Zunz,  I.e.).  Of  his  activ- 
ity as  an  expounder  of  the  Law  but  little  is  known. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  of  his  liturgical  poems 
have  been  preserved  and  are  widely  known. 

His  works  consist  of  festal  compositions  and  of 
penitential  prayers  and  Sabbath-day  pieces.  The 
first  include  poems  for  the  New-Year,  for  Passover, 
and  fur  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  were  recited 
throughout  France  and  German}.  His  penitential 
prayers  were  known  as  far  as  Poland  and  Italy. 
His  liturgical  pieces  for  the  Sabbath  were  also 
widely  circulated,  among  them  the  table  hymn 
'■  Baruk  Adonai  Yoni  Yom."  A  few  liturgical  pieces 
have  been  wrongly  ascribed  to  bim  (Zun/.,  I.e.  p. 
115). 

BiBLiocRAPiiv  :   Azulai,  Shem  lia-Gcdnlini.  s.v.  SiinetDi  llie 
Great  and  Simeon  h.  Isaac  (erroueously  given  iw  two  differ- 
ent persrinsl  ;  (iratz,  Gesch.  v.  337-339,  4T2-»T4 :   Zunz.  l.i- 
ternturui-ich.  pp.  111-11.5. 
w.  n.  J.   Z.   L. 

SIMEON  B.  JAKIM:  Palestinian  amora  of  the 
third  generation:  pupil  of  R.  Johanan,  to  whom  he 
often  addressed  scholarly  questions  (Yer.  "(Jrlah  i. 
60(1;  Y'er.  B.  B.  16b).  and  contemporary  of  R.  Elie 
zer.  He  was  a  prominent  teacher  and  was  consid- 
ered an  important  authoritj-  (Y'er.  Sanh.  21d).  To- 
gether with  R.  Eliczer  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Baby- 
lonian Tal  mud  also,  although  under  the  name  Simeon 
b.  Eliakim  (Ket.  50b). 

BiBLIOORAPHV :  Frankel.  Meho  ha-Vrruiihalmi,  p.  12!l-a. 
w.  Ji  J.    Z.    L. 

SIMEON  B.  JEHOZADAK:  Palestinian  amora 
of  the  first  generation  ;  probably  the  teacher  of  Jo- 
hanan, who  has  transmitted  several  halakir  .sayings 
of  bis  (R.  II,  :Mb;  Yoma43b;  Ab.  Zarah  4Ta  :  Ned. 
45a;  Niddab  10b;  Taan.  2f*b).  Simeon  lived  to  be 
very  old,  and  when  be  died  Yannai  and  Jolianan 
followed  his  remains  to  the  grave  (Yer.  Naz.  56a). 
Simeon  b.  Jehozadak  was  a  haggadist  also,  and  sev- 
eral of  his  haggadic  sayings  have  been  preserved, 
handed  down  almost  without  exception  by  Johanan. 
"A  scholar  who  does  not  avenge  insults,  but  who 
harbors  resentment  like  Nabash,  King  of  the  Am- 
monites, is  no  true   scholar"   (Yoma    22b;    conip. 


Bacher,  "  Ag.  Pal.  Amor."  i.  121).  "One  against 
whose  aneestrj-  no  reproach  can  be  brought  should 
not  be  given  charge  of  a  congregation,  because  it  is 
well  to  be  able  to  say  to  one  entrusted  with  such  a 
charge,  if  he  becomes  proud,  '  Look  behind  thee, 
and  see  whence  thou  comest '  "  (Y'onia  I.e.).  "  Better 
that  a  letter  of  the  Torah  shouhl  be  i)Ut  aside  than 
that  God's  name  should  be  publicly  profaned  "  (Yeb. 
79a).  A  few  examples  of  Simeon's  method  of  lialakic 
exegesis  occur  in  Sukkah  (27a)  and  Baba  Mezi'a 
(22b). 

BiBLiocRAPHV:  BacSer.  Ag.  Pal.  Aninr.  I.  119  123;  Hellprin, 
.sk;.  r  ha-lJiirfit.  il.  373-.T4. 
w.  li.  J.    Z.    L. 

SIMEON  B.  JOSE  B.  LEKONYA :  Tanna 
of  the  fourth  generation  ;  c<jutemporary  of  R.  Judah 
ha-Nasi  I.  He  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Elea/.ar  b. 
Simeon,  whose  son  he  educated  and  instructed  in 
the  Torah  (B.  M.  85a).  Only  a  few  of  his  halakic 
sentences  have  been  preserved  (Bek.  38b;  Y'er.  Pes. 
33b).  He  gave  as  a  reason  for  the  thirty -nine  kinds 
of  work  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath  that  the  word 
"melakah"  (work)  occurs  thirty-nine  times  in  the 
Torah  (Shab.  49b) ;  but  this  enumeration  is  inexact, 
since  the  word  occurs  oftener — indeed.  Simeon  seems 
to  have  disregarded  purposely  some  jiassages  in 
making  bis  list.  Among  his  haggadic  sentences  the 
following  is  especiall}'  interesting,  as  indicating*  the 
indestructibility  of  Judaism  :  "In  this  world  Israelis 
compared  to  the  rock  [Num.  xxiii.  9;  Isa.  li.  1]  and  to 
the  stones  [Gen.  xlix.  24;  Ps.  cxviii.  22],  while  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  compared  to  the  potsherds 
[Isa.  XXX.  14].  The  proverb  says:  '  If  the  stone  fall 
upon  the  pot,  wo  to  the  pot;  and  if  the  pot  falls 
upon  the  stone,  wo  to  the  pot.'  Thus,  whoever 
seeks  to  troidde  Israel  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  un- 
punished" (Estb.  R.  vii.  on  iii.  6). 

Bibliography  :  Heilprin.  Seller  hn-Dorot.  ii.  372-373,  Warsaw, 
1SK2:  Bather,  Ail.  Tan.  11.  4SS-4Si). 
w.  Ii.  J.   Z.    L. 

SIMEON  BEN  JOSEPH  OF  LUNEL  :  Tal- 
niudist  of  the  thirteenth  and  fi>uii(tnth  centuries. 
His  Proven<,al  name  was  En  Duran.  He  was  a 
native  of  Perpignan.  and  lived  successively  at  Mont- 
jiellicr,  at  Lunel,  and,  after  the  banishment  of  the 
Jews  in  1306.  at  Aix.  He  is  known  chiefly  for  the 
active  part  he  took  in  the  Abba  Mari  controversy  as 
a  partizan  of  Abba. 

Excepting  three  letters  (Neubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl. 
Hebr.  MSS."  No.  280),  no  writing  of  Simeon's  is 
known.  The  flrst  of  these  letters,  entitled  "  Hoshen 
ba-Mishpat,"  was  addressed  to  Me'iri  of  Perpignan, 
who  was  invited  by  Abba  Mari  to  sign  the  excom- 
munication launched  against  the  students  of  philos- 
ophy, but  declined  to  do  so.  Abba  Mari,  dissatis- 
fied, conunissioned  his  lieutenant  Simeon  to  answer 
him  and  expound  the  grievances  of  the  ortho<Iox 
against  the  stmlents  of  philosophy.  This  letter 
was  published  by  D.  Kaufmann.  with  a  German 
translation,  in  "Zunz  Jubelschrift "  (Berlin,  1S84). 
Thesecontl  letter  is  addressed  to  Solomon  ben  Ailret, 
asking  him  to  declare  that  the  excommunication 
against  the  students  of  philosoiihy  does  not  apply 
to  the  "  Moreh  Nebukini,"asliisadversariesasserted. 
The  third  li-tter  is  addressed  to  one  of  his  relatives 
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at  Pcipignan.  It  was  written  after  the  liaiiishmont 
i>(  tlie  Jews  of  P'rance,  and  Simeon  bewails  in  it  tlie 
fate  of  the  Jewish  eomnuinitics  of  Luiiel.  He/.iers. 
ami  Narbonne. 

ISniLiniiKAi'iiY:  ilinlKil  lyrna'ttl.  Nos.  2t.  in);   Itcniin.    Ijn 
Uiililihi.t  i*'r«m;«i«,  pp.  tiSVi  rt  scq.i  OnisaA'iiilift  Jnddica^ 
p.  288. 
w.  u.  I.    I5n. 

SIMEON  B.  JTJDAH:  Taniia  of  Die  foiirlli 
geneialion.  a  native  of  Kefar  "  Ikos  (eonip.  on  tliis 
name  II.  I lihlesheimer.  "  lieitrili^e  znr  (Jeograpliio 
I'alastiuas,"  pp.  13.  SI,  Berlin,  issC).  lU:  is  men- 
tioned almost  e.\elusiv<!ly  as  a  tiaiisinitter  of  the 
sentences  of  Simeon  b.  Yol.iai.  Two  of  hisowii  e.xe- 
getic  sentences  also  have  been  handed  down.  To 
Ex.  xiv.  l.!,  "Wherefore  criesl  thou  iintoine?"  lie 
says  that  the  cry  of  the  Israelites  for  aid  had  pre- 
<:eded  that  of  Moses  (Mek.,  Beslmllah.  iii.  [ed.  Weiss, 
p.  liob]).  In  Deut.  xxxii.  (i  "]JJ3'1  is  to  be  derived 
from  p  (=  "foundation,"  "Inisis,"  or  "means"): 
"  He  placed  thee  uiion  thy  foundation  "  (Sifre,  Deut. 
;!()!)  [ed.  Friedrnann,  p.  184al).  In  another  sentence 
of  bis  that  lias  been  preserved  mention  is  made  of 
a  certain  place  in  Galilee  in  which  were  said  to  be 
leprous  stones,  i.e.,  stones  from  a  house  infected 
with  leprosy  (Tosef. ,  Neg.  vi.  1), 

Bnn.iOfjRAi'nY :  Iteilprin,  Snhy  hn-Dnrnt,  H.  ;I71,  Wiirsjiw, 
IHS2;  Vmnke\.  lliiili ti'liia  in  Mi.trlintiiii.  p.  I'.Ki;  Briill,  Kiii- 
h-itung  in  die  Mi.^rhmu  xl.  'SVJ  t-t  s/i/.:  Iiarhcf,  Ait.  Tan.  ii. 

■.\'.n. 
w.  n.  J.  Z.   I„ 

SIMEON    B.  JUDAH    LOB    PEISEK.     See 

Pf.isku. 
SIMEON  BEN  JTJDAH  HA-NASI  I. :    One 

of  the  teachers  during  the  transition  period  be- 
tween the  Tannaim  and  the  Amoraim.  lie  was  the 
younger  son  of  Judah.  and  although  far  mor(!  learned 
than  his  brother  Oamaliel,  bis  father  bad  intended 
that  be  should  become  bakam  only,  while  Gamaliel 
was  to  be  Judah's  successor  as  "nasi  "  (Ivet.  lOtib). 
Simeon  was  particularly  friendly  with  i;.Hiyva,witb 
whom  be  once  undertook  a  journey  (Gi'U.  H.  l.\xix. 
H),  and  with  Bar  Kappara,  who  was  one  of  his  fel- 
low students  (M,  K.  Kia;  Ber.  i:!b).  lie  surpassed 
both  of  these  in  lialakic  as  well  as  in  baggadic  ex- 
egesis. U.  lliyya  Icained  fniin  him  the  exposition 
of  a  part  of  the  Psalms;  Bar  Kajipara,  a  part  of  the 
halakic  inidriish  to  Leviticus.  It  therefore  annoyed 
Simeon  that  both  refused  to  do  him  honor  (Kid. 
33a).  His  father  called  bim  "the  light  of  Israel" 
('Ar.  10a;  Men.  HHb),  and  he  was  very  kind-hearted 
(B.  B.  8a)  and  candid  ((V*.  164b).  He  did  not  ap- 
prove bis  grandfather's  and  his  father's  habit  of  ci- 
ting the  sayings  of  K.  MeVr  without  mentioning  the 
latter's  name. 

Simeon  introduced  many  emendations  into  the 
text  of  the  jMishnah.  according  to  readings  which  be 
bad  beard  from  bis  father,  as,  for  example,  B.  M. 
iii.  1,  and  'Ab.  Zarah  iv.  I.  where,  in  the  Jlishnah 
to  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  bis  readings  have  been 
preserved  (comp.  B.  M.  44a:  'Ab.  Zarab  Wih).  One 
of  Simeon's  sayings,  also,  has  been  preserved  in 
the  Mishnab  (Mak.  iii.  1,5);  in  it  Ik;  contends  that  if 
man  is  rewarded  for  abstaining  from  the  drinking 
of  blood,  for  which  he  has  no  natural  craving,  bis 
rewanl  ought   to  be  nuicb  greater  for  abstaining 
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from  rolilx^y  and  fornication,  to  which  he  has  an 
inborn  inclination. 

Heilprln,  .S«(«r  hn-I>i>ri>l,  II.  :iT2,  Warsaw, 
J.  Z.  L. 

SIMEON  THE    JUST    (i5nvn    pVDK') :     High 
|>riest.     lie  is  iilentical  either  with  Simeon  I.  (310- 
'291  or  3<IO-'270  n.c),  son  of  Onias  1.,  and  grandson 
of  Jaddua,  or  with  Simeon  II.  (31!)-l!)fl 
Confusion    n.c.),  son  of  Onias  II.     ]\Iany  state- 
as  to         ments  concerning   him  are  variously 
Identity,     ascribed  by  scholars  to  four  ditferent 
persons  who  bore  the  same  surname; 
f.fl.,  to  Simeon  I.  by  Friiidvel  and  Grilt/. ;   to  Simeon 
II.  by  Krochnial  and  Ibi'ill;  to  Simon  Maccabeus  by 
LUw;  an<l  to  Simeon  the  son  of  Gamaliel  by  Weiss. 

About  no  other  high  priest  does  such  a  mixture  of 
fact  and  fiction  center,  tlw  Talmud,  Josepbus,  and 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  all  containing  ac- 
counts of  him.  He  was  termed  "the  Just"  either 
because  of  the  piety  of  his  life  and  his  benevo- 
lence toward  bis  compatriots  (J<iseplius,  "Ant."  xii. 
2,  §  5),  or  because  he  took  thought  for  his  jieople 
(Ecclus.  [Sirach]  1.  4).  He  was  deeply  interested 
both  in  the  spiritual  and  in  the  material  di'velop- 
ment  of  the  nation.  Thus,  acc()rding  to  Ecclus. 
(Sirach)  1.  1-14,  be  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jeru.salcin. 
which  had  lieen  torn  down  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  and 
repaired  the  damage  done  to  the  Temple,  raising 
the  foundation  walls  of  its  court  and  eidarging  tlie 
cistern  therein  so  that  it  was  like  a  pool  (that  these 
statements  can  apply  only  to  Simeon  I.  is  shown 
by  Griitz,  and  they  agree,  moreover,  with  the  Tal- 
mudic  accounts  of  Simeon's  undertakings). 

When  Alexander  the  Great  marched  through  Pal- 
estine in  the  year  333,  Simeon  the  Just,  according 
to  the  legend.  dresse<l  in  bis  eight  priestly  robes 
went  to  Kefar  Saba  (Antipatris)  to  meet  him  (Yoma 
69a),  although  Josepbus  (l.f.  xi.  8,  t;  4)  states 
that  Alexander  himself  came  to  Jerusalem  (but  see 
Ji'.w.  Encyc.  i.  341b,  vii.  ,t11)).  The  legend  further 
declares  that  as  soon  as  the  Macedonian  saw  the 
high  priest,  be  descen<led  from  his  chariot  and 
bowed  respectfully  before  him.  When  Alexander's 
courtiers  criticized  bis  act,  he  replied  that  it  had 
been  intentional,  since  he  had  had  a  vision  in  \\'hich 
he  had  seen  the  high  jiriesl,  who  had  jiredicted  bis 
victory.  Alexander  demanded  that  a  statue  of  him- 
self be  placed  in  the  Temple;  but  the  high  priestex- 
plained  to  bim  that  this  was  impossible,  pronusing 
him  instead  that  al!  the  sons  born  of  priests  in  that 
year  should  be  named  Alexander  and  that  the  Seleu- 
cidan  era  should  be  introduced  (Lev.  H.  xiii.,  end: 
Pesik.  R.,  .section  "  Parali  ").  This  story  appears  to 
be  identical  with  III  Mace,  ii.,  where  Seleucus  (Kas- 
galgas)  is  mentioned  (Sotali  33a;  Yer.  Sotah  ix.  3; 
Cant.  H.  38c;  Tosef.,  Sotah,  xiii.).  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  Simeon  the  Just  the  I{i;n  Hkikkii  is 
said  to  have  been  binned  twice,  and  he  therefore 
built  two  wooden  bridg<'S  from  the  Temple  mount 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Parah  iii.  6;  Yer.  Sliek. 
iv.  2). 

Simeon  occupied  a  jiosition  intermediate  between 
the  Hasmoneans  and  the  Hellenists,  while,  as  be 
himself  boasted,  be  was  an  oppiment  of  the  Naza- 
rites  and  ate  of  the  sacrifice  offered  by  one  of  that  sect 
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only  on  a  single  occasion.     Once  a  youth  witli  flow- 
ing Imir  came  to  him  and  wished  to  have  his  head 

shorn.     When  asked  his  motive,  the 

His  youtli   replied   that   he   liad  seen  his 

Position,     own  face  reflected  in  a  spring  and  it 

liad  i)leased  him  so  that  he  feared  lest 
his  beauty  might  become  an  idol  to  him.  He  there- 
fore wished  to  offer  up  his  hair  to  God,  and  Simeon 
then  partook  of  the  sin-offering  which  he  brought 
(Naz.  4b;  Ned.  9b;  Yer.  Ned.  36d ;  Tosef.,  Naz. 
iv.  ;  Yer.  Naz.  i.  7). 

During  Simeon's  administration  seven  miracles 
are  said  to  have  taken  place.  A  blessing  rested  (1) 
on  the  offering  of  the  tirst-fruits,  (2)  on  the  two 
sacrificial   loaves,  and  (3)  on   the  loaves  of  show- 


ushered  him  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  then  had 
escorted  him  out.  This  time,  however,  the  appari- 
tion liad  been  clothed  in  black  and  had  conducted 
him  in,  but  had  not  led  him  out — a  sign  that  that 
year  was  to  be  his  last.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
seven  days  later  (Yoma  39b;  Tosef.,  Sotah,  .\v, ; 
Yer.  Yoma  v.  1). 

Simeon  the  Just  is  called  one  of  the  last  members 
of  the  Great  Synagogue,  but  it  is  no  longer  po.ssi- 
ble  to  determine  which  of  the  four  who  bore  this 
name  was  really  the  last. 

The  personality  of  Simeon  the  Just,  wlio.se  chief 
ma.xim  was  "The  world  e.\ists  through  three  things: 
the  Law,  worship,  and  beneficence  "  (Ab.  i.  2),  and 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  are  shown 
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Traditiosal  Tomb  of  Simeon  the  Jcst. 

(Frttiii  Ctfriiiout-flanneaii,  "  Arthriilogioiil  Ri§esri'h.-s  iu  Piilcsttne.") 


bread,  in  that,  although  each  priest  received  a  por- 
tion no  larger  than  an  olive,  he  ate  and  was  satiated 
without  even  consuming  the  whole  of  it;  (4)  the 
lot  cast  for  God  (see  Lev.  xvi.  8)  always  came 
into  the  right  hand;  (.5)  the  red  thread  around  the 
neck  of  the  ram  invariably  became  while  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement;  (G)  the  light  in  the  Temple  never 
failed;  and  (7)  the  fir<'  on  the  altar  reciuired  but  lit- 
tle wood  to  keep  it  burning  (Yoma  39b;  Men.  100b; 
Yer.  Yoma  vi.  3).    Simeon  is  said  to  have  held  ollice 

for  forty  years  (Yoma  9a  ;  Yer.  Yoma 

Length  of   i.  1,  v.  2;  Lev.  I{.  xxi.).     On  acerliiin 

Tenure.        Day  of  Atoncmeiil   he  came  from  the 

Holy  of  Holies  iu  a  melancholy  mood, 
and  when  asked  the  reason,  he  replied  that  on  every 
Day  of  Atonement  a  figure  clolheil  in  white  had 
XI.— 23 


by  a  i)oem  in  Ecclus.  (Siracli)  1.,  which  compares 
him,  at  the  moment  of  his  exit  from  the  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies, to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  to 
Elegy  by    the   most   magnificent    plants.     This 
Ben  Sira.     jioem  appeared  with  certain  changes 
in  the  ritual  of  thcevening  service  for 
the  Day  of  Alonenient.whcre  it  begins  with  the  words 
■nnj  niDnON:  a  translation  of  it  is  given  in  Oriltz, 
"Gesch."  ii.  239,  ami  in  Hamburger,  "  H.  H.  T."  ii. 
111.     After  Simeon's  death   men  ceased   to   utter 
the  TiiTu.uiit.\MM.\Tox    aloud  (Yoma  30b;  Tosef  , 
Sotah.  xiii.V 

BiBLiooRAPHY  :  Ziinz.  n.  V.  1st  ed.,  p.  ."li:  fJedaliah  ilin 
Valiyii,  .S/i(i).«/i(/r(  )i(i-K'(i))))(ii(i/i.  ed.  Aiiistfrdum,  p.  s;)n;  Del 
Uossi,  .Vc'or  'Kiiniiim.  111.,  oh.  x.xil..  p.  !X);  Knirhnial. 
J/iii(7i  Nelnikr  lin-Zeman.  p.  11)9,  LenilxTR.  IWI ;  Orniit, 
Lit.   1M.5,  pp.  ;H  tr(  ftq.:   lien  (Via  iKiiijii,  I.  2.53:  Herzfeld, 
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ae»ch.  den  Vtilkrx  JisraeJ.  I.  1»9,  194,  19G.  2WI,  201.  374-378, 
408 ;  ti.  147. 14«,  24.').  537 ;  Ewald,  (iexh.  111.,  part  II..  iiiite  310 ; 
He^Haluz,  vlll.  2;  Krankel.  In  Mnnalxnchrift.  1.  2U8  et  acq., 
410  ct  xe<i'.;  idpin,  Htnteoct ii-a  in  jWi.<th nam,  iip.  29,  30,  Lelp- 
iilcl859;  GelRCT,  (/™(in7"(,  p.  4iB:  Weiss.  Xur  UcHch.  dcr 
JUdixchen  2'radiiiim.  I.  82-87,  Vienna,  1871;  DerenbourR, 
Hintiiiic  de  la  fiilexlim',  pp.  4G  47 ;  Law.  iicmmmelte 
Schriftin,  1889, 1.  :««M49 ;  Hanibunrer,  R.li.T. pp.  1115-1119; 
Heilprin,  Sedrr  ha-I)iiri)t.  pp.  l;)7u  i:i«b,  Warsaw,  1889; 
Brull,  Meliii  (m-.l/Wina;!,  pp.  11-14,  Franklort-on-the-Maln, 
1876:  (inl/..  (iexrh.  II.  221,  -Sio,  ct  pd-tnim :  Miinatm:hrift. 
1857,  pp.  iH-M:  SoliOrer,  Uesch.  i.  182;  11.  332,  355  cl  stq.;  Ui. 
1.59. 
w.  li.  S.  O. 

SIMEON  KAHIBA.     See  ^avyaua.  Simeon. 
SIMEON  BAB  KAPPABA.     8oe  Bak   K.\p- 

i\\n\. 

SIMEON  KAEA.     Scl-  K.\ua. 

SIMEON  OF  KITBON  :  Taiina  of  whom  only 
one  liaggadic  saying  lias  lieeu  preserved.  Tliis  is 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  on  account  of  tlie  bones  of 
Joseph,  which  the  Israelites  brought  witli  them  out 
of  Egypt,  that  tlie  sea  opened  before  tlieiii  (MeU., 
IJeshallah,  3  [ed.  Weiss,  p.  35b]). 

Bibliography:   Heilprin.  Server  ha-Dornt,    II.  378;  Baihpr. 
Ag.  Tan.  II.  500. 
w.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

SIMEON  B.  LAKISH  (called  also  Besh  La- 
ISLish) :  One  of  the  two  most  prominent  Palestinian 
amoraim  of  the  second  generation  (the  other  being 
his  brother-in-law  and  halakic  opponent  H.  Johauan) ; 
born  c.  200 ;  died  c.  275.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  an- 
cestry except  his  father's  name.  According  to  Griltz 
("Gesch."  V.  240),  his  birthplace  was  Bostra,  east  of 
the  Jordan ;  yet  even  from  early  youth  he  appears 
to  have  lived  in  Sepphoris,  where  he  studied  with 
R.  Johanan.  Like  the  latter,  he  ascribed  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Torah  to  his  good  fortune  in  liaving 
been  privileged  to  see  the  patriarch  Judali  ha-Nasi 
(Yer.  Ber.  G3a).  According  to  Ilalevy  ("  Dorot  lia- 
Rishonim  "),  he  was  a  pupil  of  R.  .ludali  Nesiah 
(grandson  of  Rabbi),  in  wliosir  name 
His  he  transmits  many  sayings.     Baeher 

Teachers,  supposes  tliat  he  was  a  pupil  of  Bar 
Kappara,  since  he  often  liandsdown 
sayings  in  liis  name  ("  Ag.  Pal.  Amor."  i.  340).  He 
appears  also  to  have  attended  the  seminary  of  R. 
Hoshaiah,  whom  he  cites  (Kid  80a;  Me'i.  7b;  Bek. 
13a),  questions  (Yeb.  57a),  and  calls  the  "fatlier  nf 
theMishnah"  (Yer.  B.  K.  4c). 

Many  stories  are  told  of  Simeon's  gigantic  strength 
and  of  his  corpulence.  He  was  accustomed  to  lie 
on  the  hard  ground,  saying,  "My  fat  is  my  cush- 
ion "  (Git.  47a).  Under  the  stress  of  unfavorable 
circumstances  he  gave  up  the  study  of  the  Torah 
and  .sought  to  suppoitbimself  by  a  worldly  calling. 
lie  sold  himself  to  the  managers  of  a  circus  ("hidii," 
"  ludiarii "),  where  he  could  make  use  of  his  great 
bodily  strength,  but  where  also  he  was  compelled  to 
risk  his  lifi;  continually  in  combats  with  wild  beasts 
{ib.).  From  this  low  estate  he  was  brought  back  to 
his  studies  by  R.  Johanan.  It  is  said  that  the  latter 
saw  liim  bathing  in  the  .Jordan,  and  was  so  over- 
come by  his  beauty  that  at  one  bound  he  was  beside 
liim  in  tlie  water.  "Thy  strength  would  be  more 
appropriate  for  studying  the  Law,"  .said  R.  Johanan  ; 
"And  thy  beauty  for  women,"  answered  Resh 
Lakish.  Thereupon  R.  Johanan  .said,  "If  thou  wilt 
turn  again  to  thy  studies  I  will  give  thee  to  wife 


my   sister,    who    is    still    more    beautiful."     Resh 

Lakish  agreed,  and  R.  Johanan  led  him  back  to  a 

life  of  study  ( B.   M.  84a).     R.  Johanan    might  lie 

called  a  teacher  of  R.  Simeon  b.  Lakish  (Uul.  139a; 

Ber.  31a):  but  the  hitter,  tlirough  his  extraordinary 

talent  and  liis  exhaustless  diligence,  soon  attained 

so  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  Law  that  he  stood 

on  an  eiiual  footing  with  R.  Johanan. 

Belations    They  are  designated  as  "  the  two  great 

with  B.      authorities"  (Yer.   Ber.   12c).      While 

Johanan.     R.   Johanan    was   still   in   Sepphoris, 

tea<hing  ut  the  same  time  as  Hanina, 

Simeon  b.  Lakish  stood  on  an  equality  with  him  and 

enjoyed  e(iual  rights  as  a  member  of  the  school  and 

council  (Yer.  Sanh.  18c;  Yer.  Niddah  ii.  50l>). 

When  R.  Johamm  wentto  Tiberiasand  founded  au 
academy  there,  Simeon  nccoinpanied  him  and  took 
the  .second  jiosition  in  the  school  (comp.  B.  K.  llTa). 
He  exceeded  even  R.  Johanan  in  acutene.ss,  and  the 
latter  himself  admitted  that  his  right  hand  was  miss- 
ing when  R.  Simeon  was  not  present  (Yer.  Sanli.  ii. 
lS)d.  20a).  "When  hediscussed  halakic  ipiestionsit 
was  as  if  he  were  uprooting  mountains  and  rubbing 
them  together,"  says  'Ula  of  liim  (Sanh.  24a).  R. 
Johanan  was  often  compelled  by  Simeon's  logic  to 
surrender  his  own  opinion  and  accept  that  of  Simeon 
(Yer.  Yonia38a),  and  even  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  latter's  views  (Yer.  'Er.  18c).  Yet  it  is  said  in 
praise  of  R.  Simeon  that  all  liis  objections  to  R. 
Johanan'sconclusions  wen;  founded  on  the  Mishnah, 
and  that  with  him  it  was  not  a  (luestirin  of  showing 
himself  to  be  in  the  right,  but  of  securing  a  clear 
and  well  established  decision,  and  that  when  lie 
could  find  no  supjiort  for  his  opinion  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  abandon  it  (Yer.  Git.  iii.  44d).  Ib^  had 
a  strong  love  of  truth  and  an  unusually  courageous 
way  of  saying  what  be  thought.  He  even  declared 
to  the  patriarch  Judah  Nesiah  that  fear  of  the  lat- 
ter woulil  never  induce  him  to  keep  back  God's  word 
or  any  opinion  derived  from  it  (Yer.  Sanh.  20a) ;  and 
once  he  ventured  to  convey  a  veiled  rebuke  to  the 
patriarch  for  avarice  (Gen.  R.  Ixwiii.  16).  Neither 
did  be  hesitate  to  revoke  decisions  of  his  colleagues, 
including  R.  Johanan,  even  when  action  had  al- 
ii'ady  bei'n  taken  in  accordance  with 
His  Inde-  those  decisions  (Yer.  Ket.  32d,  37a; 
pendenceof  H.  B.  16b;  Ket.  641),  84b).  On  one 
Judgment,  occasion,  when  R.  Johanan  presented 
a  halakic  demonstration  l)efore  R. 
Yannai,  and  the  latter  jiraised  him  for  it,  Simeon 
boldly  declared,  "  In  spite  of  R.  Yannai's  great 
praise,  R.  Johanan's  opinion  is  not  correct"  {Yer. 
Sotali  ii.  1 8b).  He  would  defend  his  views  fear- 
lessly before  the  whole  faculty  (Kid.  44a),  and 
sometimes  he  ventured  to  give  a  decision  that  con- 
flicted with  the  Mishnah  (Yer  Ter.  vii.  44c;  Yer. 
Hag.  iii.  79c).  Nevertheless,  his  opinions,  when 
they  dillered  from  those  of  R  Johanan,  were  not 
recognized  as  valid,  except  in  three  cases  mentioned 
in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Yeb.  36a). 

No  one  equaled  Simeon  ben  Lakish  in  diligence 
and  eagerness  to  learn.  It  was  his  custom  regularly 
lo  repeat  a  section  from  the  Mishnah  forty  times 
(Ta'an.  8a) ;  he  boasted  that  even  R.  Iliyya,  who  was 
renowned  for  his  diligence,  was  no  more  diligent  than 
he  (Yer.  Ket.  xii.  3).     In  order  to  urge  his  pupils  to 
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continual  industry,  he  often  quoted  a  proverb  wbich 
he  ascribed  totlioToraU;  "If  tliou  leavest  rac  one 
day,  1  shall  have  thee  for  two"  (Yer.  Ber.  ix.  14d). 
His  conscienliousness  and  delicately  balanced  sense 
of  honorare  also  celebrated.  He  avoided  association 
with  people  of  whose  probity  he  was  not  fully  con- 
vinced: lience  the  testimony  of  any  one  allowed  to 
associate  with  Simeon  b.  Lavish  was  accredited  even 
in  the  absence  of  witnesses  (Yoma  9a).  Simeon 
ben  Lakish  was  faithful  to  his  friends,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  render  them  active  assistance.  This  is  shown 
by  the  way  in  which,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  he 
rescued  R.  Assi,  who  had  been  imprisoned  and  was 
regarded  as  practically  dea<l  by  his  colleagues  (Yer. 
Ter.  46b).  Once  his  vigorous  interference  saved  R. 
Johanan's  property  from  injury  ((ft.). 

The  independence  which  Simeon  ben  Lakish  man- 
ifested in  the  discu.ssion  of  lialakic  (|Ucstions  was 
equally  pronounced  in  his  treatment  of  haggadic 
matters.     In  haggadah,  also,  he  held  a  prominent 

position,  aii<l  advanced  many  original 

His  and  independent  views  which  struck 

Hag'gadot.  his  contemporaries  with   amazement 

and  which  did  not  win  respect  until 
later.  His  haggadot  include  exegetical  and  homi- 
letical  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures;  observa 
tions  concerning  Biblical  characters  and  stories;  say- 
ings concerning  the  Commandments,  prayer,  the 
study  of  the  Law,  God.  the  angels.  Creation,  Israel, 
and  Rome.  Messianic  and  eschatological  subjects, 
as  well  as  other  dicta  and  proverbs.  Some  of 
his  haggadic  sentences  are  as  follows;  "Should 
ihesousof  Israel  tind  rest  with  the  people  among 
whom  they  are  saittered,  the}'  would  lose  their 
desire  to  return  to  Palestine,  the  land  of  their 
fathers  "  (Lam.  H.  i.  3).  •'  Israel  is  dear  to  God,  and 
He  takes  no  pleasure  in  any  one  that  utters  calum- 
nies against  Israel  "  (Cant.  H.  i.  <5).  "  The  proselyte, 
however,  is  dearer  to  God  than  was  Israel  when  it 
was  gathered  together  at  Sinai,  because  Israel  would 
not  have  received  the  Law  of  God  without  the  mir- 
acles of  its  revelation,  whereas  the  proselyte,  with- 
out seeing  a  single  miracle,  has  conseci'ated  himself 
to  God  and  accepted  the  kingdomof  heaven  "  (Tan., 
Lek  Leka,  ed.  I3uber,  p.  3'2a).  "The  world  exists 
only  by  virtue  of  the  breath  which  comes  from  the 
mouths  of  school-children.  The  instruction  of  the 
young  should  not  be  interrupted,  even  by  the  build- 
ing of  a  Siinctuary  "  (Shab.  119b).  "The  words  of 
the  Torah  can  be  remembered  only  by  on«  who 
Siicritices  himself  for  the  sake  of  studying  them" 
(Ber.  63b;    Shab.  83b).     "Israel  took  tlie  names  of 

the  angels  from  the  Babylonians  dur- 

Examples    ing  the  period  of  the  Exile,  because 

of  His        Isaiah  [vi.  6]  speaks  only  of  '  one  of 

Exegesis,     the  seraphim,'  without  calling  him  by 

name ;  whereas  Daniel  names  theangels 
Michael  and  Gabriel  "  (Yer.  U.  H.  56d).  "Job  never 
actually  existed ;  he  is  only  the  imaginary  hero  of 
the  poem,  the  invention  of  the  poet"  (Y'er.  Sotah 
20d). 

Simeon  ben  Lakish 's  haggadah  is  especially  rich 
In  maxims  and  proverbs;  "No  man  commits  a  sin," 
saj's  Simeon,  "uidcss  struck  by  momentary  in- 
sanity" (Sotah  3a).  "  Adorn  [z'.e.,  instruct]  thyself 
first ;  afterward  adorn  others  "  (B.  M.  107b).  "  Greater 


is  he  that  lends  than  he  that  gives  alms;  but  he  tliat 
aids  by  taking  part  in  a  business  undertaking  is 
greater  than  either"  (Shab.  63a).  "  Do  not  live  in 
the  neighborhood  of  an  ignorant  man  who  is  pious" 
(ib.).  "  Who  commits  the  sin  of  adultery  only  with 
the  eyes  is  an  adull<;rer"  (Lev.  R.  xxiii.  12;  comp. 
u  similar  statement  in  Matt.  v.  2S). 

In  his  haggadot  Simeon  frequently  makes  use  of 
similes,  some  of  which  recall  the  days  when  he  won 
a  livelihood  in  the  circus.  In  general,  he  spoke  un 
reservedly  of  that  time;  yet  an  allusion  to  his  ear- 
lier calling  made  by  his  colleague  and  brother-in- 
law  R.  Johanan  woundid  him  so  deeply  that  he 
became  ill  and  died.  This  happened  as  follows: 
On  one  occasion  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  time 
when  the  different  kinds  of  knives  and  weapons 
might  be  considered  to  have  been  first  perfected. 
The  opinion  of  Simeon  ben  Lal;ish  differed  from 
that  of  R.  Johanan,  whereupon  the  latter  remarked, 
"A  robber  knows  his  own  tools"  (B.  M.  Ma).  R. 
Johanan  alluileil  to  Simeon's  life  as  a  gladiator,  in 
which  a  knowledge  of  sharp  weapons  was  a  matter 
of  course.  This  speech  of  R.  Johanan's  not  only 
cau.sed  the  illness  and  death  of  Simeon  b.  Laki.sh, 
but  it  had  also  a  disjistrous  influence  on  his  repuUi- 
tiou.  The  saying,  which  was  certainly  used  tigur- 
tively,  was  taken  literally  by  many  later  scholars, 
and  the  opinion  became  current  that  Simeon  had  been 
a  robber,  or  even  a  robber  chief,  in  his  younger  days, 
an  opinion  which  found  expression  in  Pirke  Rabbi 
Eli'ezer  (xliii.).  Yet  nowhere  is  there  the  slight- 
est authority  for  such  a  statement  (comp.  Weiss, 
"  Dor,"  iii.  84,  and  Bacher,  I.e.  i.  344,  note  5).  R.  Jo- 
hanan was  in  despair  at  the  death  of  Simeon,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  kept  calling,  "  Where  is  Bar  Le- 
kislia,  where  is  Bar  Lekisha?"  He  soon  followed 
Simeon  to  the  grave  (B.  M.  84a). 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  ^y.  Pal.  .4nior.  I.  ;MO-418:  Frankel, 
Mdiii.  pp.   1291vmia;    (.ritz,   aesih.   3d    ed..    iv.  S4U-ii42; 
Halevv,  J>irii(  /lU-Ris/iiuiim.  il.  LiSa-IiMa:  Heilprtn,  Sed«r 
harD<Wiit.  il.  .■!74-.fTfi,  Warsaw.  18S2:  Weiss,  thir.  iii.  80-85. 
w.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

SIMEON  B.  MENASYA:  Tanna  of  the  fourth 
generation,  and  contemporary  of  R.  Judah  ha-Nasi 
I.,  with  whom  he  engaged  in  a  halakic  discussion 
(Bezah  21a).  He  and  Jose  b.  Mcshullam  formed  a  so- 
ciety called  "  Kehala  Kaddislia  "  (the  Holy  Commu- 
nity), because  its  members  devoted  one-third  of  the 
day  to  the  study  of  the  Torah,  one-third  to  prayer, 
and  the  remaining  third  to  work  (Yer.  Ma'as.  Sheni 
53d;  Eccl.  R.  ix.  9).  Simeon  b.  Menasya  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Mishnah,  his  sentence  in  Hag.  ii. 
7  being  a  later  addition  ;  but  some  lialakic  sentences 
bv  him  have  been  preserved  elsewhere  (Tosef. , 
Kelim,  B.  B.  iv.  10;  Zeb.  94a,  97). 

A  larger  number  of  his  haggadic  sentences  have 
come  down,  including  the  following:  Referring  tti 
Ps.  xliv.  23,  he  sjiys,  "It  is  not  possible  for  one  to 
be  killed  every  day  ;  but  God  reckons  the  life  of  the 
pious  as  though  they  died  a  martyr's  death  daily" 
(Sifre,  Deut.  33  [ed.  Friedmann,"  p.  73a]).  Prov. 
xvii.  14,  he  says,  contsiinsarule  for  a  judge  desirous 
of  effecting  a  compromise  between  two  contending 
parties.  Before  the  judge  has  heard  the  statements 
of  both  parties,  or  before  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  the  nature  of  his  decision,  he  may  set  aside  the 
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Law  ami  cull  upon  tin-  piirtics  to  settle  the  matter 
amicably.  Afterward,  liowever,  lie  may  not  do  so, 
but  imist  decide  according  to  the  Law  (Sanh.  (ib). 
"  Cautides  was  inspired  by  the  n<ily  Gliost,  wliile 
Kcclesiastes  expresses  merely  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon "  (Tosef..  Yad.  ii.  14).  p:specially  noteworthy 
is  Simeon's  interpretation  of  E.\.  .\.\.\i.  14,  "  Ye 
shall  keep  the  Sabbath  therefore;  for  it  is  holy  unto 
you."  "The  words  'unto  you,'"  he  says,  "imply 
that  the  Sabbath  is  given  to  you,  and  that  you  are 
not  given  to  the  Sabbath"  (Mek.,  Ki  Tissa  [ed. 
Weiss,  p.  109b] ;  comp.  Mark  ii.  27,  where  Jesus  says, 
"The  Sabbatli  was  made  for  man.  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath"). 

Bihlioguapiiy:  HPilpnn..Sci(fr/ia-£'"ii)(,  ii. 371-272;  Frunliel, 
lliidfiiftica  ill  .l/wffiimm,  p.  202;    BriiU.  Einleitung  in  dir 
Miselina,  1.  239-240;  Baclier,  Ay.  Tan.  ii.  489-4iM. 
w.  n.  J.  Z.   L. 

SIMEON  OF  MIZPAH:  Tanna  of  the  lirst 
generalion;  contemporary  of  R.  Gamaliel  I.,  to- 
gether with  whom  he  went  to  the  bet  din  in  the  hall 
of  hewn  stone  in  order  to  learu  a  decision  regarding 
the  corner  of  the  tield  ("  pe'ah  " ;  Pe'ah  ii.  6).  He  is 
said  to  have  made  a  collection  of  hahikot  referring 
to  the  services  in  the  Temple  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment ("Seder  Yoma  "  ;  Yoma  14b). 

w.  li.  J.  Z.  L. 

SIMEON  BEN  NANOS  :  Tanna  of  the  second 
generation;  contemporary  of  K.  Lshmael  an<l  K. 
Akiba,  with  whom  he  often  engaged  in  halakic  dis- 
cussions. He  is  often  mentioned  merely  by  tlie 
name  "Ben  Nanos."  He  acquired  a  higli  reputa- 
tion on  account  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Jew- 
ish civil  jurisprudence;  and  R.  lshmael  said  that 
whoever  wished  to  occupy  himself  with  the  study 
of  this  brancli  of  the  Law  ought  to  learu  from 
Simeon  b.  Nanos  (B.  B.  x.  8).  Several  of  Simeon's 
sayings  bearing  ou  civil  law  have  been  preserved 
(B.  B.  vii.  3,  X.  8;  Sheb.  vii.  .'5).  as  well  as  some  of 
Ills  opinions  on  other  halakic  subjects  (Bik.  iii.  9; 
Sbab.  xvi.  5;  Er.  x.  1.5;  Git.  viii.  10;  Men.  iv.  3). 
Neither  the  names  of  his  teachers  nor  those  of  his 
pupils  are  known. 

BiBLiOGKAPHY  :  Frankel,  Hndcgetica  in  Mischnam.  p.  129; 
Hriill,  Einlcituiiti  in  <lic  Minrhnn,  1.  132-133;  Weiss,  Dor,  li. 
12;!;  Heilprin,  Srdcr  ha-Darot.  it.  363. 
w.  )i.  J.  Z.  L. 

SIMEON  B.  NETHANEEL  :  Tanna  of  the 
liist  generation;  pupil  of  R.  Johanan  b.  Zakkai 
(Ab.  ii.  8),  and  son-in-law  of  R.  Gaiualiel  I.  (Tosef,, 
'  Ab,  Zai'ab,  iii.  10).  He  belonged  to  a  noble  priestly 
family ;  and  his  teacher,  R.  Johanan  b.  Zakkai, 
praised  him  for  his  piety  and  his  fear  of  sinning 
(Ab.  I.e.).  Simeon  held  that  the  most  important 
habit  to  be  acquired  by  man  is  that  of  carefully 
considering  the  consequences  of  each  one  of  his 
deeds;  while  the  worst  practise,  which  a  person 
should  be  caieful  to  shun,  is  that  of  not  paying 
one's  debts  (Ab.  ii.  9).  No  halakot  by  Simeon 
have  been  preserved;  but  the  following  sentence, 
indicating  his  gieat  piety,  has  been  handed  down : 
"Never  neglect  to  recite  the  '  Shema'  '  and  the  daily 
prayer;  and  when  thou  pray  est  beg  mercy  of  God 
and  be  careful  to  commit  no  deed  of  which  thine 
own  conscience  may  accuse  thee  "  (Ab.  ii.  13). 


BiBi.iotiRAPnv:    Heilprin,  .Si(/cr  liii-Dui(il.  li.  :tfil ;  Krankel, 
llniliiieliva  in  .Wiscdmim,  pp.  9()-91 ;  Briill.  Kinliituim  in 
dif  yiisvhnn,  1.  S7. 
w.  i(.  J.  Z.   L. 

SIMEON  HA-PAKOLI  C^Jipsn) :  Tanna  of 
thesecond  generation  :  contempoi'ary  of  R.  Gamaliel 
II.  at  .Jabneh.  He  ari'anged  the  eighteen  benedii- 
tionsof  the  daily  prayer  (Siie.moneh  'Eskeii)  in  the 
sequence  in  wliich  they  have  been  han<led  down 
(Ber.  38a).  The  name  "  Pakoli  "  is  .said  to  have  been 
derived  from  Simeon's  occupation,  which  was  that 
of  a  dealer  in  flax  and  wool  (Rashi  on  Ber.  18a). 
Nothing  further  is  known  concerning  him. 

Bihliooraphv:  Heilprin,  Si'rfc r /m-Dnn)(,  ii.  3t!l ;  Hriill,  Kin- 
leiliinii  in  die  Mi-'<dino,  pp.  !t7-«H. 
w.  li.  .1.  Z.  L. 

SIMEON  B.  PAZZI :  Palestinian  amora  of  the 
thii'd  generation.  In  Palestiiiehe  was  called  merely 
"Simon,"  this  being  the  Greek  form  of  his  Hebrew 
name  "Sliim'on,"  but  in  Babylon  he  was  generally 
called  by  his  full  name,  Shim'ou  b.  Pa/.zi.  Accord- 
ing to  tiie  tosafot  (B.  B.  149a,  s.v.  no  31),  "Pazzi" 
was  his  mother's  name;  but  according  to  "  Yu- 
l.iasin,"  .«.!'.  'J2.  and  Fraukel  ("  Mebo,"  131a),  it  was 
a  masculine  proper  name,  and,  therefore,  designated 
Simeon's  father.  According  to  Bacher.  "Pazzi" 
was  a  family  name  which  several  other  Palestinian 
amoraim  boie.  The  Pazzi  family,  which  lived  at 
Tiberias,  the  seat  of  the  patriarch,  was  highly  re- 
spected; and  Simeon,  .so  far  as  is  known,  was  its 
most  important  member.  Later  he  lived  in  the 
south  (Yer.  Bezah  GOc),  and  was  the  pupil  of  Joshua 
b.  Levi;  but  he  held  friendly  intercoui'se  with  the 
authorities  of  the  school  of  Tiberias,  e.ff.,  Eleazar  b. 
Pedat,  Abbahu,  and  Ammi.  Simeon  lived  for  n 
time  at  Babyloii,  also,  in  the  house  of  the  exilarch. 
Here  Ze 'era  requested  him  not  to  allow  the  abuses 
committed  by  tbee.xilaichate  to  passunicprehended, 
even  though  his  repi'oof  should  pi'ove  inefTective 
(Sliab.  5oa).  In  Babylon  he  delivered  haggadic  lec- 
tures, some  sentences  of  which  have  been  preserved 
in  Babli  (Pes.  56a;  Sotah  41b;  'Ab.  Zarah  18a). 

Simeon  was  consideied  a  halakic  authority  also. 
Rabbahb.  Nahmani  was  informed  by  his  bi'othersin 
Palestine  of  a  halakic  decision  in  which  Isaac,  Sim- 
eon, and  Osbaya  concurred,  this  Simeon  being  taken 
to  be  Simeon  b.  Pazzi  (Ket.  111b).  Certain  instruc- 
tions which  Simeon  gave  to  the  computers  of  the  cal- 
endar have  been  preserved.  He  enjoined  them  to  ob- 
serve that  as  a  rule  neither  the  feast  of  the  blowing 
of  the  shofar  (New-Year)  nor  that  of  the  willow  (the 
seventh  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles)  should  fall 
on  the  Sabbath,  but  when  nccessaiy  that  one  or  the 
other  should  be  set  upon  that  day,  the  former  i-ather 
than  the  latter  should  be  chosen  (Yer.  Suk.  .Wb). 

Simeon  occupies  an  important  jiosition  among  his 

contemporaries,  chiefly  in  the  lieldof  the  Ilaggadah, 

both  independent  and  tiansmitted.    He  handed  down 

an  unusually  large  number  of  sentences  by  his  teacher 

Joshua  h.   Levi,  of  whose   liaggadot 

His  he  is  the  principal  transmitter.     But 

Hag'gadah.   he  handed  down  also  halakic  sentences 

by   Joshua   (Iln'-   4.'5a).     He  fuither- 

more  transmitted  halakot  of  Johanan,  Simeon  b.  La- 

kish,  H^inina,  Jose  b.  Hanina,  Samuel  b.  Nahman, 

Simeon  b.  Abba,  and  Bar  Kappara  (comp.  Bacher, 
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"Ag.  Tan."  ii.  438,  note  6).  Ilis  own  liaggadot 
contain  excgetic  and  lioniilctic  iiitfrpiftations  and 
conimi-nts,  including  parables,  sentences,  and  max- 
ims (in  God,  tlic  world,  prayer,  the  study  of  tlie 
Law,  Israel,  and  Rome. 

The  following  are  examples  of  Siniedii's  hagga- 
(Int :  "When  God  was  about  to  create  the  first  man 
He  consulted  with  His  attendant  angels,  of  whom 
some  were  for  and  snme  against  the  jiroposed  crea- 
tion: '  Mercy  and  truth  are  opposed  to  each  other; 
Vienevolence  and  peace  have  taken  up  arms  against 
each  other'  [Ps.  Ixxxv.  11,  Hebr.].  Mercy  said. 
'  ]\[an  shall  be  created:  for  he  will  perform  works 
of  mercy.'  Truth  said,  "He  shall  not  be  created: 
for  lie  is  full  of  deceit.'  Benevolence  said,  'He 
shall  be  created;  for  he  will  do  good  works. '  Peace 
said,  '  He  shall  not  be  created  :  for  he  is  filled  with 
dissension.'  Tlien  God  took  Truth  and  threw  her 
to  the  ground  [Dan.  viii.  12].  But  the  angels  said, 
'  Why,  OLord  of  the  world,  dost  thou  thus  dishonor 
Trutir?  Cause  her  to  spring  out  of  the  earth  '  "  (Ps. 
Ixxxv.  12:  Gen.  R.  viii.  5).  Simeon  explains  tlie 
word  "ii'"V  employed  in  Gen.  ii.  7  in  narrating  the 
creation  of  man,  as  if  it  were  composed  of  the  two 
words  "  wai  "  and  "vezer"  or  "yo7.er."  "It,  there- 
fore, implies,"  he  says,  "  the  complaint  of  man  wa- 
vering between  the  sensual  an<l  the  divine:  '  AVo  to 
me  because  of  my  impidses  ["yezer '"] ;  wo  to  me 
because  of  my  Creator  ["yozer"]  '  "  (Ber.  61a;  'Er. 
IHa).  The  sentence  "but  Abraham  stood  yet  before 
the  Lord"  (Gen.  xviii.  Ti)  is,  according  to  Simeon, 
an  emendation  of  the  scribes,  the  orig- 
His  inal  having  read.  "  The  Eternal  stood 

Exegesis,  yet  before  Abraham  "  (Gen.  R.  xlix. 
12).  The  prophecies  of  Beeri,  Ilosea's 
father,  consisted  of  two  verses  only;  and  since  these 
were  not  sulhcicut  to  form  a  separate  book,  they 
were  included  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  being  the 
verses  Isa.  viii.  19-20  (Lev.  R.  vi.  6V  "  When  the 
patriarch  Jacob  was  aliout  to  reveal  the  Messianic 
time  to  his  children  |Gen.  xlix.  1],  the  presence  of 
God  departed  from  liim,  whereupon  he  said :  'Has 
an  unworthy  child  sprung  from  me,  as  Ishmael 
sprang  from  my  grandfather  Abraham,  anil  as  Esau 
from  my  father  Jacob'?'  In  answer  his  sons  ex- 
claimed, ■  "  Hear.  O  Israel :  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord  "  [Deut.  vi.  .5] ;  as  only  one  God  is  in  thy  heart. 
so  only  one  God  is  in  ours. '  Jacob  then  said,  '  Praised 
be  the  name  of  the  glory  of  His  kingdom  forever 
and  ever'"  (Pes.  .56a,  according  to  the  reading  in 
Habliinowitz,  "  Varia'  Lectiones,"  nd  lor.).  "Phine- 
has  is  called  in  Jmlges  ii.  1  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
because  his  face  shone  like  a  torch  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  resting  upon  him"  (Lev.  R.  i.  1).  "The 
Dardanoi  [Romans]  are  designated  by  the  term 
■  Dodainm  '  [Gen.  x.  4]  or  '  Rodanim'  [I  Chron.  i.  7, 
Hebr.].  The  lirstof  these  terms  connotes  the  people 
as  the  cousins  of  Israel :  the  second,  as  its  oppressors  " 
(G«n.  R.  xxxvii.  11.  "Wherever  a  story  in  Scrip- 
lure  begins  with  the  words  "After  the  death  of  .  .  . 
it  came  to  pass,"  it  refers  to  a  retrogres.sion,  to  a 
discontinuance  of  something  that  the  deceased  had 
brought  about:  e.g..  after  Moses'  death  [Josh.  i.  1] 
the  manifestations  of  mercy  [the  well,  the  manna, 
and  the  protecting  clouds]  ceased :  after  tlie  death 
of  Joshua  [Judges  i.  1]  Israel  was  again  attacked  by 


the  remnant  of  llie  native  population;  and  after 
Saul's  death  [II  Sam.  i.  1]  the  Philistines  again 
entered  the  country  "  (Gen.  R.  Ixii.  7). 

Bibliorrapht:   Reilprln.  Setter  ha-Dorot.  il.  377:   Bailier, 
All.  Pal.  Amor.  l\.  va-iU. 
w.  Ii.  J.   Z.   L. 

SIMEON    THE    PIOTTS.      See   Simeon    hk- 

H.\sii). 

SIMEON  BEN  SAMUEL  :  Philosopher  and 
cabalist  of  the  fourteenlh  anri  tifteenth  centuries; 
of  French  or  German  birth.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  work  entitled  "Adam  Sikli,"  or  "' Hadrat  Kodesh  " 
(Freiburg  '/  1.560),  a  philo.sophical  and  theological 
treatise  on  the  Decalogue,  the  thirteen  attributes  of 
God  (■'  shelosh  'e.sreh  middot  "),  and  the  thirteen  arti- 
cles of  faith,  with  a  commentary  entitled  "Gilla- 
yon."  It  is  followed  by  a  cabalistic  meditation  in 
the  form  of  a  prayer  (■' tel.iiunah  ";.  This  work  was 
written  in  1400.  One  of  his  reasons  for  calling  it 
■'Hadrat  Kodesh"  is  that  the  numerical  value  of  the 
letters  of  its  title,  added  to  7,  the  number  of  letters 
in  the  title,  is  equivalent  to  the  numerical  value  of 
no'  b't  httmi:'  p  pvtit:'-  Extracts  of  the  work 
were  given  by  Hottinger  in  his  "Granimati(a  Qua- 
tuor  Linguarum  "  (Heidelberg  16.58),  and  by  Wolf 
in  his  "  Dissertatio  de  Libro  nnS  Dn3D  "  (Gera,  1710); 
in  the  latter  they  aie  accompanied  by  a  Latin  trans- 
lation. 

Bibliography:  Furst,  BiW.  Jiid.  ill.  336;  Steinschneider,  Cat. 
Bodl.  C"l.  %2n:  Wun.l.Thnr.  in  iiriiiit.  Lit  viii.  Iftx 
E.  c.  M.   Ski.. 

SIMEON  BEN  SAMUEL  OF  JOINVILLE  : 

French  tosafist  and  Biblical  commentator  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  He  is  once  referred  to,  errone- 
ously, as  Samson  b.  Samuel  ("Sefer  ha-Mordekai." 
B.  B.  ix..  No.  639)  and  once  asShemaiah  ("  Haggahot 
Maimuniyyot"toIshshut  xxiv.).  Simeon  was  a  ])upil 
of  Isaac  b.  Samuel  ha-Zaken  (Meir  of  Rothenliiirg, 
Responsa,  No.  76)  and  the  teacher  of  Eliezer  b.  Joel 
ha-Levi  ("Sefer  ha-Mordekai,"  Kid.  iii..  No.  530). 
As  a  tosafist  lie  is  generally  quoted  as  Simeon  of 
Joinville.  or  Simeon  b.  Samuel,  but  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  merely  as  Simeon  (Tos.  'Er.  28b  e!  prnviim). 
As  a  Biblical  commentator  he  is  quoted  by  Isaac  b. 
Judah  in  his  "  Pa'neah  Raza  "  (section  "  Mattot "). 

Biblio(;raphv:  fiross.  Gallia  Jiuiaica,  p.  S-Vi;  Kolin,  MardO' 
i-hai  h.  mud.  p.  l.V). 
E.  f.  :M.  Ski.. 

SIMEON  BEN  HA-SEGAN  (called  also  sim- 
ply Ha-Sega^n) :  Taniia  of  the  second  generation. 
Some  halakie  sayings  of  his  have  been  preserved  in 
the  Mishuah.  all  of  which  have  been  transmitted  by 
Simeon  ben  Gamaliel  (Shek.  viii.  .5;  Kct.  ii,  8;  Men. 
xi.  9).  He  is  jierhaps  identical  with  Simeon  beu 
Kahana.  in  whose  name  Simeon  ben  Gamaliel  also 
transmits  halakie  s;iyings  (Tosef.,  Parah,  xi.  6). 

niBi.iocRAPiiY:   Heilprin,   .Sof/cr  ha-Donil.  ii.  362;  Fnuikel, 
Hndfiiftica  in  Misehuam,  p.  KIO;  Briill.  Kinlcittnm  in  dit: 
Mi.icUna.  i.  ft>-90;  Bacher,  An.  Tan.  ii.  ;SM,  note  4. 
w.  n  J.    Z     L. 

SIMEON  BEN  SHE'TAH  :  Teacher  of  the  Law 
and  lucsident  of  tlic  Sanliedrin  during  the  reigns  of 
Alexander  Jannieus  and  his  successor.  Queen  Alex- 
andra (Salome).  Simeon  was  a  brother  of  the  queen 
(Ber.  48a),  and  on  this  account  was  closely  connected 
with  the  court,  enjoying  the  favor  of  Alexander. 


Simeon  ben  She^aJtk 
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PuriDg  the  riign  of  this  ruler  tlic  Siinhedrin  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  Sadducees,  Simeon  being 
tlie  only  Pharisee;  nevertheless  he  succeeded  in 
(Misting  the  Sadducean  nieinhers  and  in  replacing 
tlu^ni  with  Pharisees  (Meg.  Ta'an.  X.).  Having  ae- 
eomplislied  this.  Simeon  refilled  from  Alexandria 
the  Pharisees  who  had  l)een  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
there  during  the   reign  of  John  Hyreaniis.  among 

these  fugitives  lieing  Joshtia  b.   Pe- 

Vicissi-       rahyali.   tlie    former  president  of  the 

tudes Under  college  (Sotah  47a,    ed.   Amsterdam; 

Alexander    corn  p.  also  Yer.  Sanh.  23c  and   Hag. 

Jannaeus.    41d).     Joshua  was   elected   president 

anew,  and  Simeon  ass\inie(I  the  ollice 
of  vile-president  ("ab  bet  din";  see  Weiss,  "Dor," 
i.  13."),  note  1).  Upon  the  death  of  Joshua,  Simeon 
became  president  and  Judah  ben  Tabbai  vic^- 
president. 

The  attitude  of  Alexander  Jannteus  toward  tlie 
Pharisees,  however,  soon  underwent  a  change;  and 
they  were  again  compelled  to  fiee,  even  Siifteon  liim- 
self  being  obliged  to  go  into  hiding  (Her.  48a;  a  dif- 
ferent reason  for  Simeon's  flight  is,  however,  given 
in  Yer.  Naz.  541)).  About  this  time  certain  Par- 
thian envo3-s  came  to  Alttxander's  court  and  were 
invited  to  the  king's  table,  wliere  they  noticed  the 
absence  of  Simeon,  by  who.se  wisdom  they  had  prof- 
ited at  previous  visits.  Upon  the  king's  assurance 
that  he  would  do  the  fugitivit  no  harm,  the  queen 
caused  her  brother  to  return  to  I  he  court.  Upon  his 
reappearance  Simeon  took  his  place  between  the 
royal  couple  with  a  show  of  self-consciousness 
which  surpiiscd  the  king;  whereupon  Simeon  re- 
marked, "The  wisdom  which  I  serve  giants  ine 
equal  rank  with  kings"  (Yer.  Naz.  ."j4b;  Ber.  48a). 
After  his  return  Simeon  enjoyed  the  king's  favor, 
and  when,  upon  the  hitter's  death,  Queen  Alexandra 
succeeded  to  the  rulership,  Simeon  and  his  party, 
the  Pharisees,  obtained  great  influence.     Together 

with  hiscolh'ague,  Judah  ben  Tabbai, 

Activity     Simeon  began  to  supersede  the  Saddu- 

TJnder        cean  teachings  and  to  reestablish  the 

Alexandra,  authority   of   the  Pharisaic    interprc- 

taliori  of  the  Law.  He  is  therefore 
justly  called  "  the  restorer  of  the  Uaw,"  who  "has 
given  back  to  the  crown  of  learning  its  former 
brightness"  (Kid.  K6a).  Simeon  discarded  thejienal 
code  which  the  Sadducecs  bad  introduced  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Biblical  code  (Meg.  Taan.  iv.); 
and  almost  all  the  teachings  and  principles  intro- 
duced by  him  are  aimed  against  the  Sadducean  in- 
terpretation of  the  Law.  Of  Simeon's  enactments 
two  were  of  especial  importance.  Om;  consisted  in 
the  restriction  of  divorces,  which  were  then  of  fre- 
<iuent  occurrence.  Simeon  arranged  that  the  hus- 
band might  usi'  the  prescribed  marriage  gift  ("ketii- 
bah")  in  his  business,  but  that  his  entire  fortune 
should  be  held  liable  for  it  (Yer.  Ket.  viii.  32c).  In- 
a.smucb  as  a  husband  of  small  means  could  ill  afford 

to  withdraw  a  suiu  of  money  from 
Founded  his  business,  Simeon '.s  ruling  tended 
Popular  to  check  hasty  divorces.  The  other  im- 
Schools.       portant  act  referred  to  the.  instruction 

of  the  young.  Up  to  Simeon's  time 
there  were  no  schools  in  Judea,  and  the  instruction 
of  children  was,  according  to  Biblical  precepts,  left 


to  their  fathers.  Simeon  ordered  that  schools  be 
established  in  the  larg<r  cities  in  which  the  young 
might  receive  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
well  as  in  the  traditional  knowledge  of  the  Law 
(Yer.  Ket.  I.e.). 

Simeon  was  exceedingly  strict  in  legal  matters. 
Upon  one  occasion  he  sentenced  to  ilealli  eighty 
women  in  Ashkelon  who  had  been  convicted  of 
sorcery.  The  relatives  of  these  women,  tilled  with 
a  desire  for  revenge,  brought  false  witnesses  against 
Simeon's  son,  whom  they  accused  of  a  crime  which 
involved  ca])ital  i)unishment;  and  as  a  result 
of  this  charge  he  was  .sentenced  to  death.  On 
the  way  to  the  place  of  execution  the  son  protested 
his  innocence  in  so  patlntic  a  manner  that  even  the 
witnesses  were  moved  to  admit  the  falsity  of  their 
testimony.  When  the  judges  were  ;d)out  to  liberate 
the  condemned  man  he  called  their  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  \m\\.  a  witness  must  not 
be  believed  when  he  withdraws  a  former  state- 
ment, and  he  .saiil  to  his  father,  "  If  you  desire  that 
the  welfare  of  Israel  shall  be  strengthened  by  thy 
hanil.  then  consider  me  as  a  beam  on 
His  Son's  which  you  may  treail  without  regret" 
Death.  (Yer.  Sanh.  231)).  The  execution  then 
proceeded.  This  sad  event  was  proba- 
bly the  reason  why  Simeon  issued  a  warning  that 
witnesses  sliould  always  be  carefully  cross-iiues- 
tioned  (Ab.  i.  9). 

Simeon's  fairness  toward  non-Jews  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  narrative:  Simeon  lived  in  humble 
circumstances,  sujijiorting  himself  and  his  family  by 
conducting  a  small  business  in  linen  goods.  Once 
his  pupils  presented  him  with  an  ass  which  they  bad 
purchased  from  an  Arab.  On  the  neck  of  the  ani- 
mal they  found  a  costly  jewel,  whcreui)on  they  joy- 
ously told  their  master  that  he  might  now  cease 
toiling  since  the  proceeds  from  the  jewel  would 
make  him  wealthy.  Simeon,  however,  replied  that 
the  Arab  hml  sold  them  the  ass  only,  and  not  the 
jewel;  and  he  relurncd  the  gem  to  the  Arab,  who 
exclaimed,  "Praiseil  be  the  God  of  Simeon  ben  She- 
tab!"  (Yer.  B.  M.  ii.  8c;  Deut.  K.  iii.  5). 

BIBI.IOORAPHV  :  Landau.  In  MniKiUiilirift,  ISSi.  pii.  Kir-lSi, 
177-180;  Weiss.  Dm,  I.  V.Uiln,/.:  lli'lliirln.  .SVd,  r  )iii-/)<«-(.(. 
It.  360;  Gratz.  Qi-xrli.  It!..  Index, 
w.  n.  J.  Z.   L. 

SIMEON  SHEZURI  :  Tanna  of  the  second 
generation  and  pupil  of  K  Tarfon  (Men.  31a;  Tosef., 
Demai,  v.  22).  He  was  calle<l  "Shezuri "  after  his 
native  i)lace.  Sliizur,  which  is  probably  identical 
with  Saijur,  west  of  Kafr  '.Vnan  (comp.  Neubauer, 
"  G.  T."  [).  27!Si  Simeon's  tomb  is  said  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  i)lace  (Schwarz,  "Tebu'at  Im-Arez," 
p.  101).  A  few  halakic  sentences  by  him  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Mishnah  (Demai  iv.  1 ;  Sheb.  ii.  8; 
Git.  vi.  .');  Hul.  iv.  5;  Ker.  iv.  3;  Kelim  xviii.  1; 
Toll.  iii.  2;  Tebul  Yom  iv.  f>\:  and  the  halakic 
practise  follows  his  opinion  (Men.  30h;  Hul.  75b). 
Anotlier  noteworthy  sentence  by  hitti  also  has  been 
preserved  (Naz.  4ob). 

BiBUOOKAiMiv  :   Hellprln.  Seder  hii-lJiirot.  ti.  365.  Warsaw, 
18S2:  Frunltel,  Hmlinftica  in  Mliihnnm.pv-  VM-V.S:  BrOll, 
Einlfilung  in  die  Mi.'<vlitm.  1.  i:is. 
w.  Ii.  J.  Z.   I,. 

SIMEON  OF  SHIEMONA:  Tanna  of  the 
second  generation  aiul  pupil  of  Akiba.     He  was  a 
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native  of  Sliikniona,  a  locality  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt. 
Carnii'l  (sec  Neubaui-r,  "G.  T."  p.  197).  Only  tlircu 
sentences  of  his,  cxegetic  ones,  liavc  been  preserved. 
Tliey  were  transmitted  by  liis  fellow  pupil  H.  l.Iiilka : 
and  all  of  tlicm  express  the  principle  that  goinl  and 
evil  are  brought  about  through  the  respective  agen- 
ciesof  good  and  of  evil  persons.  Thusthe  Sabbath- 
breaker  mentioned  in  Num.  xv.  a2  was  the  cause 
of  the  law  relating  tothepunishnient  for  desecrating 
the  Sabbath  (Sifre,  Num.  11-1  |id.  Fiiedmann,  p. 
34a]);  the  pious  questioners  described  in  Num.  ix. 
7  were  the  cause  of  the  law  concerning  the  Pesah 
Sheni  (Sifre,  Num.  08  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  17b]j:  and 
the  demand  of  tlie  daughters  of  Zelopliehad  led  to 
the  enunciation  of  the  law  relating  to  llie  inheritance 
of  property  (Sifre,  Num.  133  [cd.  Friedmann,  p.  49bl). 
ihrhii-T)iirof.  p. 364 ;  llacber,  .1;;. 
J.  Z.  L. 

SIMEON  B.  TABFON  :  Tanna  of  the  second 
generation.  Four  exegetic  sentences  by  him  have 
been  preserved:  (1)  "Ex.  x.\ii.  11.  'Then  shall  an 
oath  of  the  Lord  be  between  them.'  means  that 
the  person  taking  the  oath  and  the  one  who  causes 
liim  to  do  so  are  alike  responsible  if  perjury  is 
proved."  (2)  "Ex.  xx.  10 should  be  read  'tan'if'  = 
'  to  contribute  to  the  commission  of  adultery  ';  and 
the  interdiction  applies  also  to  the  furnishing  of  op- 
portunity for  adultery."  (3)  "  In  Deut.  i.  27  fHebr.] 
the  word  '  wa-teragenu,' which  should  be  explained 
as  NoT.KRiKox,  means:  'You  spied  out  and  dese- 
crated G<id's  dwelling  among  you.' "  (4)  "InDeut. 
i.  7  the  Euplirates  is  called  'the  great  river'  [al- 
though it  is  not  really  such]  because  it  is  the  bound- 
ary river  of  Palestine,  according  to  the  proverb, 
'Approach  the  anointed,  and  you  yourself  will  smell 
of  ointment '  "  (Sheb.  47b). 

Bmii,i()i;kai"iiv  :     Frankel,  Hndeiirlictx  in  Miwh nam,  p.  137 ; 
liii.liiT.  .((;.  Tan.  1.  447-HH. 
w.  n.  J.   Z.  L. 

SIMEON  OF  TEMAN  :  Tanna  of  the  second 
generation.  He  disputed  with  R.  Akiba  on  a  hala- 
kic  sentence  deduced  from  Ex.  xxi.  IS  (Tosef., 
Sanh.  xii.  3:  B.  K.  90b).  lie  was  in  collegia!  rela- 
tions with  li.  Judah  b.  Baba  (Bezali  21a;  Tosef., 
Bezah,  ii.  6).  Some  of  his  halakic  sentences  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Mishnah  (Yeb.  iv.  13;  Ta'an.  iii.  7; 
Yad.  i.  3);  and  a  haggadic  sentence  by  him  also  has 
been  preserved,  to  theefFect  that  God's  intervention 
in  dividing  the  sea  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was 
deserved  by  Israel  because  of  the  covenant  of  the 
circumcision  (Mek.,  Beshallah,  iii.  [ed.  Weiss,  p. 
35b]). 

HiBMOGRAPiiv  :  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dnml.  ii.  :)6:i-:!li:t.  Warsiiw, 
18S2:    Frankel,   Hndedclica   in  Mixrhiiani.  p.   V.ii ;    Brfill. 
Hiiilrilung  in  die   l/isi/ma.  i.   14il:  Haeher.   .li;.   Tan.   i. 
444-44.'>. 
W.   li.  .1.    Z.    L. 

SIMEON  B.  YANNAI :  Palestinian  ainora  of 
the  third  century.  He  transmits  a  halakic  saying 
of  his  father's  which  he  had  received  from  his  sister, 
who  had  heard  it  uttered  (Yer.  Sliab.  14b,  15d).  Some 
of  Simeon's  haggadic  explanations  of  Scriptural 
passiiges  are  extant,  of  which  the  following  may  be 
menlioned:  On  the  passage  in  Ps.  xii.  5,  "now  will 
I  arise."  he  remarks:  "  As  long  as  .Teru.salem  remains 
enveloped  in  ashes  the  might  of  God  will  not  arise: 


liiBi.KicRAPiiY:    Franke..   Milm.  |i 
.!  mi,r.  lU.  ttiwm. 
W.  B. 


but  when  the  day  arrives  on  which  Jerusalem  shall 
shake  off  tlie  dust  (Isa.  Iii.  2|,  then  God  will  be 
■  raised  up  out  of  His  holy  habitation  '  "  (Zech.  ii.  17 
[.v.  V.  13]:Gen.  ]{.  Ixxv.'l).  On  Ps.  cvi.  l(><«*ev.  lie 
.sjiys:  "The people  had  decided  toelect  astheir  lead- 
ers Datban  and  Abiram  instead  of  .Moses  and  Aaron 
(Num.  xiv.  4],  with  the  result  that  the  earth  opened 
and  swallowed  up  Dathan  and  covered  the  com- 
pany of  Abiram"  (llidr  Teh.  to  Ps.  cvi.  li  [ed. 
Buber,  p.  2'28a]). 

I;i9!i;    Bather,  Au-  Pal- 
J.   Z.   L. 

SIMEON  BEN  YOHAI :  Tanna  of  the  second 
century;  supp(j.sed  author  of  the  Zohar;  born  in 
Galilee;  died,  according  to  tradition,  at  Mcron,  on 
the  18th  of  lyyar  (=  Liigbe-'Omer).  In  thcBaraita, 
Midra.sh,  and  Gemara  his  name  occurs  either  as  Sim- 
eon or  as  Simeon  ben  Yohai,  but  in  the  Mishnah, 
with  the  exception  of  Hag.  i.  7,  he  is  always  quoted 
as  R.  Simeon.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  pupils 
of  Akiba,  under  whom  he  studied  thirteen  years  at 
Bene-Bcrak  (Lev.  R.  xxi.  7  <V  nl.).  It  would  seem, 
from  Ber.  28a,  that  Simeon  had  previously  studied 
at  Jabneli,    under   Gamaliel   II.    and 

Pupil  of     Joshua  b.  Hananiah,  and  that  he  was 

Akiba.  the  cjiuse  of  the  quarrel  that  broke 
out  between  these  two  chiefs.  But 
considering  that  about  forty-five  years  later,  when 
Akiba  was  thrown  into  prison,  Simeon's  father  was 
still  alive  (sec  below),  and  that  Simeon  insisted  upon 
Akiba's  teaching  him  even  in  prison,  Frankel 
("Darke  ha-Mishnah,"  p.  168)  thinks  Ber.  28a  is 
spurious.  Simeon's  acuteness  was  tested  and  rec- 
ognized by  Akiba  when  he  first  came  to  him  ;  of  all 
his  pupils  Akiba  ordained  only  Meir  and  Simeon. 
Conscious  of  his  own  merit,  Simeon  felt  hurt  at 
being  ranked  after  Mei'r,  and  Akiba  was  compelled 
to  soothe  him  with  soft  words  (Yer.  Ter.  46b;  Yer. 
Sanh.  i.  19a).  During  .Vkiba's  lifetime  Simeon  was 
found  occasionally  at  Sidon,  where  he  seems  to  have 
shown  great  independence  in  his  halakic  decisions. 

The  followingiucidentof  Simeon's  stay  at  Sidon, 
illustrating  both  his  wit  and  his  piety,  may  be  men- 
tioned: A  man  and  his  wife,  who,  though  they  had 
been  married  ten  years,  had  no  children,  appeared 
before  Simeon  at  Sidon  to  secure  a  divorce.  Observ- 
ing that  they  loved  each  other,  and  not  being  able 
to  refuse  a  request  which  was  in  agreement  with  rab- 
binical law.  Simeon  told  thera  that  as  their  wedding 
was  marked  by  a  fejist  they  should  mark  their  sep- 
aration in  the  same  way.  The  result  was  that  both 
changed  their  minds,  and,  owing  to  Simeon's  prayer. 
God  granted  tliem  a  child  (Pesik.  xxii.  147a:  Cant. 
R.  i.  4).  Simeon  often  returned  to  Akiba.  and  once 
he  conveyed  a  message  to  him  from  his  fellow  pupil 
Hanina  ben  Hakinai  (Niddah  SSb;  Tosef.,  Niddah. 
vi.  fi). 

Simeon's  love  for  his  great  teacher  was  profound. 
When  Akiba  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Hadrian. 
Simeon,  probably  through  the  influence  of  his  father, 
who  was  in  favor  at  the  court  of  Rome,  found  a 
way  to  enter  the  prison.  He  still  insisted  upon 
Akiba's  teaching  him,  and  when  the  latter  refused. 
Simeon  jestingly  threatened  to  tell  his  father.  Yohai. 
who  would  cause  Akiba  to  be  punished  more  severely 
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(Pes.  112a).  After  Akiba's death  Simeon  was  again 
ordained,  witli  four  other  ])U|)ils  of  Aliiba's,  liy 
Judah  1).  Hal)a  (Saiili.  14a). 

The  i)er.seeulion  of  the  Jews  \indcr  Hadrian  in- 
spired Simeon  witli  aditfereut  opinion  of  tlie  Homans 
than  that  held  liy  liis  father.  On  more  tlian  one 
oeeasion  Simeon  manifested  liis  anli- 
Anti-         Koman  feeling.     AVhen,  at  a  meeting 

Roman       between  Simeon  and  his  former  fel- 

Feeling.  low  pupils  at  Usha,  probably  about  a 
year  and  a  half  after  Akiba's  death  (f. 
126),  Judah  ben  llai  spoke  in  praise;  of  the  lioman 
government,  Simeon  rcplie<l  that  the  institutions 
which  seemed  so  jiraiseworthy  to  Judah  were  for 
the  benelit  of  llie  Homans  only,  to  facilitate  the 
carrying  out  of  their  wicked  designs.  Simeon's 
words  were  carried  by  Judah  b.  Gerim,  one  of  his 
own  pupils,  to  the  Homau  governor,  who  sentenced 
Simeon  to  death  (according  to  Griltz,  this  governor 
was  Varus,  who  ruled  luiiler  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
the  event  took  place  about  l(il).  Simeon  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  refuge  in  a  cavern,  where  he  remained 
thirteen  years,  till  the  emperor,  jiossibly  Hadrian, 
died  (Yei.  Sheb.  i.\-.  38d ;  Shab.  :«b;  Pesik.  88b; 
Gen.  R.  Ixxi.x.  G;  Eccl.  R.  x.  8;  Eslh.  R.  i.  9).  Two 
different  accounts  t)f  Simeon's  stjiy  in  the  cavern  and 
of  liis  movements  after  leaving  it  are  given  in  Shab- 
bat  (<.f^.)aiid  in  the  five  other  sources  just  mentioned. 
The  latter,  of  which  Yer.  Sheb.  ix.  ;58d  seems  to  be 
the  most  authentic,  relate,  with  some  variations, 
that  Simeon,  accompanied  by  his  son  Elea/.ar  (in 
Yer.  Sheb.  Simeon  alone),  liid  himself  in  a  cavern 
near  Gadara,  where  they  stayed  thirteen  years,  liv- 
ing on  dates  and  the  fruit  of  the  carob-tree,  their 
whole  bodies  thus  becoming  covered  with  erup- 
tions. One  day,  seeing  tliat  a  bird  had  repeatedly 
escaped  the  net  set  for  it  by  a  hunter,  Simeon  and 
his  son  were  encouraged  to  leave  the  cavern,  taking 
the  escape  of  the  bird  as  an  omen  that  God  would 
not  forsake  them.  When  outside  the  cavern,  they 
lieard  a  "bat  kol  "  say,  "Ye  are  [singular  in  Yer. 
Sheb.]  free";  they  accordingly  went  their  way. 
Simeon  then  bathed  in  the  warm  springs  of  Tiberias, 
which  rid  him  of  the  disease  contracted  in  the  cav- 
ern, and  he  showed  liis  gratitude  to  the  town  in 
the  following  manner: 

Tiberias  had  been  built  by  Herod  Antipas  on 
a  site  where  there  were  many  tombs  (Josephus, 
"Ant."  xviii.  2,  tj  3),  the  exact  locations  of  which 
had  been  lost.  The  town  therefore  had  been  re- 
garded as  unclean.  Resolving  to  remove  the  cause 
of  the  uncleanness,  Simeon  planted  lupines  in  all 
suspected  places;  wherever  they  did  not  take  root  he 
knew  that  a  tomb  was  underneath.  The  bodies 
were  then  exhumed  and  removed,  and 
His  the  town  pronounced  clean.     To  an- 

Miracles.  noy  and  discredit  Simeon,  a  certain 
Samaritan  secretly  replaced  one  of  the 
bodies.  But  Simeon  learned  through  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  what  the  Samaritan  had  done,  and 
said,  "Let  what  is  above  go  down,  and  what  is 
below  come  up."  The  Samaritan  was  entombed; 
and  a  .schoolmaster  of  Magdala  (Init  comp.  Buber, 
note  180,  to  Pesik.  x.  90a),  who  mocked  Simeon  for 
his  declaration,  was  turned  into  a  lieap  of  bones. 

According  to  the  version,  in  Shab.  I.  c. ,  Simeon  and 


Eleazar  hid  in  a  cavern,  whereupon  a  carob-tree  and 
a  spring  miraculously  ajipeared  there.  In  order  to 
spare  their  garments  they  sat  naked  in  the  sand,  in 
consequence  of  which  their  skin  became  covered 
with  scabs.  At  the  end  of  twelve  years  the  prophet 
Elijah  announced  to  them  the  death  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  consequent  annulment  of  the  sentence  of 
death  against  them.  When  they  came  forth  Simeon 
observed  jieoiileoeeupied  with  agricultural  ))ursuits 
to  the  neglect  of  the  Torah,  and,  being  angered  there- 
by, smote  them  by  his  glances.  A  bat  kol  then  or- 
dered him  to  return  to  the  cavern,  where  he  and 
Eleazar  remained  twelve  months  longer,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  they  were  ordered  by  a  bat  kol  to  come 
forth.  AVhen  they  did  so,  Simeon  was  met  by  his  son- 
in-law  Phineluis  b.  Jair  (comp.,  however,  Zacuto, 
"  Yuhasin,"  ed.  Filipowski,  p.  46),  who  wept  at  see- 
ing him  in  such  a  miserable  state.  But  Simeon  told 
him  that  he  ought  to  rejoice,  for  during  the  thir- 
teen years'  stay  in  the  cavern  his  knowledge  of  the 
Torah  had  been  much  increased.  Simeon  then,  in 
gratitude  for  (he  miracle  that  had  been  wrought  for 
him,  undertook  the  purilication  of  Tiberias.  He 
threw  some  lupines  into  the  ground,  whereupon  the 
bodies  came  to  the  surface  at  various  places,  which 
were  then  marked  as  tombs.  Not  only  was  the  man 
who  mocked  at  Simeon's  announcement  of  the  ]>uri- 
fication  of  Tiberias  turned  into  a  heap  of  bones, 
but  also  Simeon's  jnipil  and  delator,  Judah  b.  Gerim. 

It  appears  that  Simeon  settled  afterward  at 
Meron,  the  valley  in  front  of  which  place  was 
tilled,  at  Simeon's  command,  with  gold  dinars(Tan., 
Pekude,  7:  Ex.  R.  Hi.  3;  comp.  Yer.  Ber.  ix.  13d; 
LVsik.  X.  87b;  Gen.  R.  .xxxv.  3).  On 
School  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  Simeon 
at  Tekoa.  established  a  nourishing  school  at 
Tekoa,  among  the  pupils  of  which 
was  Judah  I.  (To.sef.,  'Er.  viii.  [v.]  fi;  Shab.  1471i). 
It  has  been  shown  by  GrStz  that  this  Tekoa  evi- 
dently was  in  Galilee,  and  hence  must  not  be  identi- 
lied  with  the  Biblical  Tekoa,  which  was  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Judah  (II  Cliron.  xi.  6).  Bacher("  Ag.  Tan." 
ii.  76)  endeavors  to  show  that  Tekoa  and  Meron 
were  one  and  the  same  place. 

As  the  last  important  event  in  Simeon's  life  it  is 
recorded  that,  accompanied  bj'  Eleazar  b.  Jose,  he 
was  sent  to  Rome  with  a  petition  to  the  emjieror  for 
the  abolition  of  the  decree  against  the  three  main 
observances  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  that  his  mis- 
sion was  successful  (Me'i.  17b).  The  reason  Simeon 
was  chosen  for  this  inis.sion  is  stated  (/i.)  to  have  been 
that  lie  was  known  as  a  man  in  whose  favor  mira- 
cles often  were  wrought.  At  Rome,  too,  Simeon's 
success  was  due  to  a  miracle,  for  while  on  the  way 
he  was  met  by  the  demon  Ben  Temalion,  who  offered 
his  assistance.  According  to  agreement,  the  demou 
entered  into  the  emperor's  daughter,  and  Simeon 
exorcised  it  when  lie  arrived  at  the  Roman  court. 
The  emperor  then  took  Simeon  into  his  treasure- 
house,  leaving  him  to  choose  his  own  reward.  Sim- 
eon found  there  the  vexatious  decree,  which  he  took 
away  and  tore  into  pieces  (comp.  "Tetillot  R.  Shi- 
m'on  b.  Yohai"  in  Jelliuek,  "B.  H."  iv.  117  el  neq., 
where,  instead  of  "  Ben  Temalion,"  "  Asinodcus  "  oc- 
curs). This  legend,  tlie  origin  of  which  apparently  is 
non-.Tewish,  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  by 
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modern  sclinliirs.  Israel  Levi  (in  "  H.  E.  J."  viii.  200 
et  serj.)  tliiuks  it  is  a  variation  of  tlic  legeiiil,  found  in 
the  "Acta  Apostoloruni  Apocryplia  "  (cd.  Tisclieu- 
dorf,  pp.  2iQ(li«f/.},  of  Il]('  ai>ostle  Bartholomew  ex- 
orcising a  demon  that  had  taken  possession  of  the 
daughter  of  Polyinnius,  tlie  King  of  India.  Israel 
Levi's  opinion  was  approved  by  Joseph  Ilalevy 
(in  "K.E.  J."x.  eOetserj.).  Bacher(/VA  xxxv.  2Hr>H 
seq.)  tliinks  there  is  another  Cliristian  legend  which 
corresitonds  more  closely  to  the  Talmudic  narrative, 
namely,  that  narrated  by  Simeon  Sletaplirastes  in 
"Acta"  Sanctorum"  (vol.ix.,  Oct.  22,  1896),  accord- 
ing to  which  Abereins  exorcised  a  demon  from  \m- 
cilla,  the  daughter  of  Marcus  Atirelius. 

Simeon  is  stated  to  have  said  that  whatever  might 
be    the    number     of    persons    deserving    to  enter 


Berakot,  Hallah,  Ta'anit,  Xedarim,  Tamid,  and  Mid- 
dot,     lie  greatly  valued  the  teaching  of  liis  master 
Akiba,    and   lie  is   reported    to   have 
His  reconunended  his  jiupils  to  follow  his 

Halakot.  own  system  of  interpretation  ("mid- 
dot")  because  it  was  derived  from 
tliat  of  Akiba  (Git.  GTa).  Hut  this  itself  shows 
that  Simeon  <iid  not  follow  his  teacher  in  every 
point;  indeed,  as  is  shown  below,  he  often  differed 
from  Akiba,  declaring  hisown  interpretations  to  lie 
the  better  (Sifre,  Deut.  :il  ;  K.  II.  18b).  He  wasinde- 
pendent  in  his  halakic  decisions,  and  did  not  refrain 
from  criticizing  the  lannaini  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tions (comp.  Tosef.,  Oh.  iii.  8,  xv.  11).  He  and 
Jose  b.  Halafta  were  generally  of  the  same  opinion; 
but  sometimes  Simeon   sided  with  Mei'r  (Kelim  iii. 
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heaven  he  and  his  son  were  certainly  of  that  num- 
ber, so  that  if  there  were  only  two,  these  were 
himself  and  his  son  (Suk.  45b;  Sanh.  97b;  comp. 
Shab.  33b).  He  is  also  credited  with  saying  that, 
united  with  his  son  and  Jotham,  King  of  Juilah,  he 
would  be  able  to  free  the  world  from  judgment 
(Suk.  I.e. ;  comp.  Yer.  Ber.  ix.  13d  and  Gen.  R. 
xx.w.  3  [where  Simeon  mentions  Abraham  and  the 
prophet  Ahijah  of  Shiloh,  instead  of  his  son  and 
Jotham]).  Thus,  on  account  of  his  exceptional 
piety  and  continual  study  of  the  Law,  Simeon  was 
considered  as  one  of  those  whose  merit  preserves  the 
world,  an<l  therefore  during  his  life  the  rainbow  was 
never  seen,  that  i)ronnse  of  God's  forbearance  not 
being  needed  (Yer.  Ber.  I.e.). 

Simeon's   halakot  are  very  numerous:   they  are 
met  with  in  all  the  treatises  of  the  Talmud  except 


.5;  Mei.  11a).  Like  the  other  pupils  of  Akiba,  who, 
wishing  to  perpetuate  the  latter's  teaching,  system- 
atized it  in  the  foundation  of  the  ^lishnali  (H.  MeTr), 
Tosefta  (K.  Nehemiah),  and  Sifra  (H.  Judah),  Sim- 
eon is  credited  with  the  authorship  of  the  SiFltE 
(Sanh.  86a)  and  of  theMKKii.T.\  DKH.\iii!i  Siii.mOn. 
the  former  work  being  a  halakic  midrash  to  Num 
bers  and  Deuteronomy,  the  latter  a  similar  midrash 
to  Exodus. 

The  particular  characteristic  of  Simeon's  teaching 
was  that  whether  in  a  halakah  or  in  a  haggadic  in- 
terpretation of  a  Biblical  command,  he  endeavored  to 
find  the  underlying  reason  therefor  (B.  M.  11.5a  t^ 
«/.).  This  often  resulted  in  a  material  nuidilication  of 
the  command  in  question.  From  many  instances 
the  following  may  be  taken:  In  the  |)rohibition 
against  taking  a  widow's  raiment  iu  pledge  (Deut. 
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xxiv.  17)  it  was  Jiidiili  b.  lla'i's  npiniim  that  no  dif- 
ferciioc  is  to  be  iiiado  bt'twccn  a  licli  and  a  poor 
widow.  Uiit  Siincdii  f^ivcs  tlio  reason  forsucha  pro- 
iiibilion,  wliicli  wasliiat  if  sncli  a  pledge  were  taken 
it  would  be  necessary  to  return  it  every  evening 
^(■onip.  Ex.  xxii.  25-26).  and  going  to  the  widow's 
lioine  every  nioniini;  and  evening  niiglit  eoniprn- 
niise  her  reputation;  eonseiinenlly,  lie  deelares.  the 
prohibition  applies  only  in  tlKreasc  of  a  poor  widow, 
sinee  one  who  is  ri<h  would  not  need  to  have  the 
garment  returned  in  llie  evening  (H.  M.  l.i'.). 

Simeon's  name  was  wi<lely  identified  with  this 
hahiliic  principle  of  interjiretation,  and  bis  teacher 
Aliiba  approved  of  it :  therefore  his  e<inleni]ioiari(S 
often  applied  to  hint  wlien  they  wished  to  l;now  the 
reason  for  cirlain  lialakot  (Tosi  f..  Zeb.  i.  H).  Sim- 
eon also  divided  I  he  oral  law  into  nuniliered  groups, 
of  which  fifticn  are  preserved  in  the  Talmud.  lb' 
especially  favored  the  system  of  giving  general  rules, 
of  which  there  area  great  nuniber  (I'.ik.  iii.  10;  Zeb. 
1  lUb  (I  III.).  All  this  shows  that  he  was  systematic, 
and  that  lie  had  the  power  of  expressing  liiniself 
clearly  (Sheb.  ii.  !!;  'Kr.  1041)).  H<'  was  dogmatic 
in  Ids  lialakic  decisions,  but  where  there  was  a 
doubt  as  to  which  of  two  courses  should  be  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Habbis  adopted  a  coinjiromise,  be 
admitted  the  legality  of  cither  course  (Yeb.  iii.  9). 
He  dilfercd  from  Akibain  that  hedi<l  not  think  that 
particles  like  "et."  "gam,"  and  others  contain  in 
themselv(;s  indications  of  lialakot  (Men.  lib);  liutin 
many  instances  Ik^  showed  that  he  was  opposed  to 
l{.  Ishmael's  opinion  that  the  Torah  sjieaks  as  men 
<lo  and  that  seemingly  pleonastic  words  can  never 
serve  as  tlie  basis  for  deducing  new  laws  (Sifre, 
K(-eh,119;  K.  II.  Hh;  Zeb.  KKSh  <7  »/.). 

Simeon  is  very  prominent  also  in  the  Haggadah, 
and  his  utterances  are  numerous  in  both  Tabnuds. 
Many  of  his  sayings  bear  on  the  study  of  the  Torah, 
which,  according  to  him,  should  be  the  main  ob- 
ject of  man's  life.  Notwilhslanding  the  stress  he 
laid  on  the  importance  of  ]uayer,  and  particularly  on 
the  reading  of  the  "Shema."  la^  (k'clared  that  one 
must  not,  for  the  sake  of  either,  intiTrupt  the  study 
of  the  Torah  (Yer.  Hag.  ii.  TTa).  "There  are  three 
crowns,"  he  says,  "  the  first  lieing  that  of  the  Torah  " 
(Al).  iv.  13):  he  completes  his  .sentence  with  the 
words,  "  But  tlie  crown  of  u  good  name  mounts 
above  tliem  all,"  showing  that,  in  addition  to  stiidy- 
in.g  the  Law,  one  must  execute  the  commands  by 
which  ho  can  acquire  a  good  name.  The  Torah, 
also,  is  one  of  the  three  good  gifts  which  God  gave 
to  Israel  and  which  can  not  be  pre.si^rved  without 
sulfering  (Mek.,  Yitro,  Bahodcsh.  10;  Sifre,  Dent. 
S2;  Her.  5a).  But  rccogiii/ing  the  dillieulty  of  oc- 
cupying oneself  with  the  study  of  the  Torah  and  of 
providing  a  livelihood  at  the  same  time,  Simeon 
said  that  the  Torali  was  given  only  for  tliose  wlio 
ate  the  manna  or  the  priestly  meals  (>tek.,  Bcshal- 
lal.i,  Wayelii,  1.  Wayassa',  2).  He  declared  also  that 
liad  he  been  on  Mount  Sinai  when  God  delivered  the 
Torah  to  Israel,  he  would  have  ref|uested  two 
mouths  for  man,  one  to  be  used  exclusively  as  a 
means  for  repeating  and  thus  learning  the  Torah. 
But  then  he  added,  "  How  great  also  would  bo  the 
evil  done  by  delators  ["moserim"]  with  two 
mouths'"  (Yer.  Shab.  i.  %\.  h;  Yer.  Rer.  i,  3h). 


Among  Simeon's  many  other  utterances  may  be 
mentioned  those  with  regard  to  repentance,  and 
some  of  liis  ethical  sayings.  "So great  is  the  power 
of  repentance  that  a  man  who  has  been  during  liis 
lifetime  very  wicked  ["  rasha'  gamur"),  if  he  repent 
toward  the  end,  is  considered  a  perfectly  righteous 
man"  (Tiisef.,  Kid.  i.  14:  Kid.  401);  Cant.  U.  v.  16). 
He  was  particularly  severe  against 
His  haughtiness,   which,    he   declared,    is 

!Ethical       like  idolatry  (Sotali  41)),  and  against 

Views.  ])ulilicly  shaming  one's  neighbor: 
"  One  should  rather  throw  himself  into 
a  burning  furnace  than  shame  a  neighbor  in  public" 
(Ber.  4;lb).  He  denounced  the  crimes  of  usury,  de- 
ceitful dealing,  and  disturbing  domestic  l)ea<'e  (Yer. 
B.  M.  lOd;  B.  M.SSb;  Lev.  H.ix).  Hisanimosity 
toward  the  Gentiles  generally  and  toward  feminine 
superstition  is  expressed  in  the  following  utterance: 
"Tlio  best  of  the  heathen  merits  death;  the  best  of 
serpents  should  have  its  head  crushed:  and  the  most 
l)ious  of  women  is  prone  to  sorcery  "  (Yer.  Kid.  iv. 
Cfic;  Massek.  Soferim  xv.  10;  comp.  Mek.,  Beshal- 
lah,  Wayehi,  Land  Tan.,  Wayera,  20).  His  lios- 
lility  to  the  Romans,  mentioned  above,  is  expressed 
also  in  his  maxims:  thus,  alluding  probably  to  the 
Parthian  war  which  broke  out  in  the  time  of  An- 
toninus I'ius,  he  said:  "If  thou  hast  seen  a  Per- 
sian [Parthian]  horse  tied  in  Palestine,  then  hope  for 
the  arrival  of  the  Messiah"  (Cant.  B.  viii.  10;  Lam. 
B.  i.  13). 

H.  Simeon  combine(i  with  his  rationalism  in  hala- 
kah  a  strange  mysticism  in  his  haggadic  teachings, 
as  well  as  in  his  practise.  He  spoke  of  a  magic 
sword,  on  which  ihv.  Name  was  insciibed,  being 
given  by  God  to  Moses  on  Sinai  (Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps. 
xc.  2:  comp.  ili.  to  Ps.  xxxvi.  8;  Gen.  R.  xxxv.): 
and  ho  ascribed  all  kinds  of  miraculous  ])o\vers  to 
Moses  (Me'i.  17h;  Sanh.  97b).  After  his  dealh  he 
appeared  to  the  .saints  in  their  visions  (B.  ^L  84b; 
Ket.  77b;  Sanh.  98a).  Thus  his  name  became  con- 
nected with  mystic  lore,  and  he  became  a  chiei'  au- 
thority for  the  cabalists;  for  this  reason  the  Zohar 
first  appeared  under  the  name  of  Midrash  de-Habbi 
Shim'on  ben  Yol.iai  (see  Zoii.vn).  There  exist,  be- 
sides, twoapocryplial  midrashim  ascribed  tolhistan- 
na (published  by  .Jellinek,  "  I!.  H."iii.  78r<.vY/..iv.  117 
etseq.).  The  firstisenlitled  "Nistarol  <le  U.  Shim'on 
b.  Yohai":  the  second,  "Telillat  U.  Siiiin'on  b. Yo- 
l.iai ";  both  of  them  bear  on  the  Mcssi;inic  lime,  but 
the  second  is  more  complete.  The  main  point  of 
these  midr.ashim  is  that  while  Simeon  was  hidden  in 
tlie  cavern,  be  faste<l  forty  days  and  prayed  to  God 
to  rescue  Israel  from  such  persecutions.  Then  Mcta- 
tron  revealed  to  him  the  future,  announcing  the 
various  Mohammedan  rulers,  the  last  one  of  whom 
would  perish  at  the  lianils  of  the  Messiah.  As  in 
similar  Messianic  apocrypha,  the  chief  eharaclers 
are  Armilus  and  tlu;  three  Jlesslahs — Messiah  b. 
Joseph,  Messiah  b.  Ephraim.  and  Messiah  b,  David. 

As  to  the  festival  called  "  HillulacleBabbi  Shim'on 
ben  Yohai."  which  is  celebrateil  on  Simeon's  sup- 
posed tomb  at  Mcron,  on  the  18th  of  lyyar,  see 
'  Omer.  h\r,  v,v,-:  Pii.(ii!i.M.\oi;. 

BiBUor.RAPiiv:  Bacher.  Ay.  Tan.  il.  70  et  acq.;  Briill,  Meho 
ha-Mis}iiin)i.  pp.  ]R5  et  neii.:  Frankel,  Darke  hn-MMinah, 
pp.  168  ct  si-q.;  (Jriitz.  Grscti.  :t(i  ert.,  Iv.  180  et  ttcq..  note  20 ; 
Griintint,  in  Mimifar  Zxiitn  Szeinle,  xvii.  K-\ :  Heilpriil.  Sifiier 
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hn-Diirot,  li.;  .Inr-I.  in  MtmntMchrifUv.dH^yet ftfq.^40letft€q.: 
Kamtnka.  In  Ihi-Meliz.  xxix..  Nos.  75.  T7;  Paucher,  In  Jln- 
Aftif,  Iv.  1311:  WfisM.  /A^r.  Jl.  157  et  xefj.',  Moses  Konit/,  Ben 
Jofuii,  Bnilapfst,  1815 ;  Louis  I^ewin.  Hahhi  Simon  Iten 
Jnchai.  Franlirorl-on-thH-Main.  Isfti. 

K.  M.  Sel. 

SIMEON  B.  ZABDAI  (ZEBID)  :  Palestinian 
ainiira  (iC  the  tliini  century;  ti-aclicr  of  the  son  of 
Assi  (Yer.  SImli.  9a).  A  few  of  liis  interpretations 
of  Scriiitural  passages  liavc  been  preserved.  Refer- 
ring to  II  Cliron.  .\.\x.,  lie  assigns  as  tlie  reason  for 
tlie  posIpoiK'd  Passover  feast  iiiiiler  King  Heze- 
kiali  llie  fact  liial  the  sUnll  of  the  Jcbusite  Oman 
liad  been  found  under  Ihc  altar  (Yer.  Pes.  3fic; 
Yer.  Sotali^tib:  Yer.  N<Ml.a!)d).  Another  explana- 
tion of  liis,  relaliiigto  IT  Chron.  x.\x.  19.  is  reported 
together  with  Ihe  cimlradielory  explanation  of 
Samuel  b.  Xalniian  (Yer.  Pes.  l.r.i.  Two  other  of 
his  explanations  refer  to  sayinirs  nf  Ilanina  (Yer. 
Sotah  21il)  and  of  Sin\eon  b.  Lakish  (rt.  22a).  Sim- 
eon's observations  conecM-ning  the  future  world,  in 
rcferenci'  to  Keel.  ii.  1,  "This  also  is  vanity,"  are 
differently  given  by  IIc7.ekiah  and  Jonah  respect- 
ively. IlezeUiah's  version  is:  "  What  thou  learnesl 
of  the  Torali  in  liiis  world  is  vain  compared  with 
what  thou  wilt  learn  in  tlie  next;  for  in  the  future 
world  there  will  Ix^  no  forgetting  what  has  been 
learned";  Jonah's  reads:  "What  a  man  sees  of 
prosperity  in  this  world  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  that  of  the  next;  for  in  this  world  the  owner 
<if  property  dies  and  leaves  it  to  another,  while  of 
the  future  world  it  is  saiil  [Isa.  Ixv.  22],  "They 
shall  not  build,  and  another  inhabit ;  they  shall  not 
plant,  and  another  eat '  "  (Eccl.  K.  to  ii.  1). 

At  Simeon's  death  two  prominent  men,  Levi  and 
Ilela,  delivered  orations  (Yer.  Ber.  oc;  Yer.  Hor.  4Sb: 
Eccl.  I{.  to  V.  11). 

BiBLIOORAPHV:    Frank-ii.   l/i /»..  p.  llsn.  I) ;    Harlier. -1(7.  I'lil- 
Amor.  iii.  tj:.'4-tu'.'i. 
w.  n.  .1.  Z.  L. 

SIMEON  ZARFATI.     See  Zakfati. 

SIMEON  B.  ZEMAH  DXTRAN.     See  Di'Ran. 

SIMEONITES.      See  Stmi.;on,   Ti{1I!I-:  ok. 

SIMFEROPOL  :  City  in  the  government  of  Tau- 
rida.  Russia.  In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  had  a  considerable  Jewish  community, 
and  at  present  Jews  constitute  one-fourth  of  a  total 
population  of  about  ,50.0110. 

The  Jews  of  Simfcmpol  are  divided  into  Ihice 
classes:  Mitnaggedini,  Hasidim,  and  the  so-called 
Krimchaks.  Of  the  city's  nine  synagogues  and 
prayer-houses  seven  behuig  to  the  IMitnaggcdim, 
while  the  Hasidim  and  the  Krimchaks  have  one 
<ach.  There  arc  three  Jewish  schools:  a  Russian 
elementary  school  and  two  Talmud  Toiahs.  Of 
the  latter,  one  is  su|)poil<d  by  the  city;  the  other, 
xvhicli  was  founded  in  187"),  by  private  donations. 
The  Talmud  Torah  supported  l)y  the  city  has  five 
teachers  and  about  eighty  pupils,  while  the  other 
)ias  two  teachers  and  about  fifty  pupils.  .\  hospi- 
tal was  founded  in  Simferopol  by  Gabriel  Jacob 
Gi'NZiir.iiii  in  1845.  In  1887  Ihc  Jews  organized  a 
home  for  the  aged,  and  a  hoii.se  of  refuge  in  which 
travelers  ;ind  non-resident  poor  are  given  temporary 
lodging  and  maintenance. 


On  May  14,  1905,  a  riot  occurred  at  Simferopol 
in  which  no  less  than  140  stores  belonging  to  Jews 
were  destroyed  by  fire. 

HiBi.iofiKAPiiv  ;   Kcufuct  lin-Gcilolah.  lOflO,  So.  1,  p.  K;  ««•- 
(/ivip/iif/tfW.o-.'s7rtN'WiV/if>/f*    .*N/orar;    Ttosyifthou    Imperii, 
is~i,  Iv.:  KnlzikU,i,i(llchr!'Ui  Slovnr.  Iflmi.  xxix. 
.1.  .1     Oo. 

SIMHAH  (FBEUDEMANN)  EPHBAIM 
BEN  GEBSHON  BEN  SIMEON  BEN  ISAIAH 
HA-KOHEN:  Kaiibi  ia  IJelgra.le;  born  about 
Hi23:  died  1609.  He  succeeded  his  teacher  Judah 
Lerina  as  rabbi  at  Belgrade,  and  wrote  a  preface 
to  the  latter's  "Peletat  Bet  Yehiidali "  (Venice, 
1647>. 

In  1657  Simhali  published  at  Venice  his  "Sefcr 
Sliemot."  on  the  orthography  of  Hebrew  personal 
names  as  well  as  of  the  names  of  places  and  rivers 
in  .\sia  and  Europe.  In  1660  he  was  made  rabbi  at 
Budapest,  but  he  retained  the  rabbinate  only  two 
months,  as  he  learned  that  I'ri  Sliraga  Feisch,  rablii 
at  Vi<'iina,  had,  in  1655,  excommunicated  those 
rabbis  of  Buda(Ofen)Avlio  had  relatives  living  there. 
Since  Simhah's relatives  were  among  the  most  prom- 
inent inhabitants  of  the  city,  he  withdrew  to  Bel- 
grade, where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Bibi.iocraphy:  Buchler.  Hinlnry  of  the  Jewn  in  Budapest 
(in  Hnnprarian).  Budapest,  1901. 
K.  c.  A.  Bi'. 

SIMHAH  B.  GERSHOM  HA  -  KOHEN 
PORT  RAPA.  Sie  Rapa  (PoTtntAPA  i.  Stmiiau 
liF.X  Gf.rsho.m   iia-Koiif.n. 

SIMHAH  B.  ISAAC  B.  KALONYMTJS 
HA-KOHEN  :  One  of  th<-  Worms  Jews  who  were 
killed  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  First  Crusade  on  May 
25,  109K,  Whenliisf.il  her.  Mar  Isiuic,  and  his  .S(  vcn 
brothers  had  been  slain  by  the  Cru.saders,  Siinhah 
declared  he  would  not  die  without  having  avenged 
their  deaths.  Pretending  xvillingness  to  accept 
baptism,  he  was  taken  for  that  purpose  lo  the 
church.  When,  however,  the  sjicranicnt  was  about 
lo  be  administered  to  him,  he  drew  a  knife  which 
be  had  secreted  in  his  garments,  and  stabbed  the 
nephew  of  the  bishop,  whereupon  he  was  slain  in 
the  edifice  as  he  bad  anticipated. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  .<.  P.  p. 20:  GriUs.  Gexcli.  vi.  ss. 
s.  J.  Z.   L. 

SIMHAH.  ISAAC  BEN  MOSES.    See  LrZKi, 

SiMIIAII    ls\M      |!|;n    Mii~I.>. 

SIMHAH  OF  ROME  :  Scholar  and  rabbi  of 
the  Roman  community  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  He  was  given  an  open  letter  by 
the  community  and  sent  out  to  tind  Maimonides' 
commentaiy  on  the  Mishnab  and  bring  it  back  with 
him.  He  traveled  through  Provence  and  Catalonia 
without  meeting  with  any  success.  At  Barcelona 
he  applied  for  as.sistance  to  Solomon  ben  .\dret,  who 
gave  him  a  further  letlerof  recommendation.  After 
a  prolongeil  .search  he  found  in  Huesca  the  commen- 
tary on  the  first  three  orders,  and  shortly  afterward 
the  Arabic  original  of  the  commentary  on  the  first 
five  orders.  The  latter  was  thereupon  translated 
into  Hebrew  by  several  scholars  (1296-98),  and 
Simlnih  returned  with  it  to  Rome,  after  having  en 
countered  various  dangers  on  his  journey.  He  ap 
pears  to  have  written  some   books  also,  although. 


Simbah  b. 
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witli  the  exception  of  certain  fragments  in  "Sliib- 
bole  lia-Lel>ct,"  notliiug  written  by  iiini  lias  been 
preserved. 

BiDi.iiicRAPHY:   Vogi'lstrln  ami  Ilieger,  Geach.  tier  Jiulcn  in 
Hitm.  pp.  151,  ai5. 
J.  f>.   ". 

SIMHAH  B.  SAMUEL  OF  SPEYER  :  Ger- 
man tosiilist  of  Uie  Ihirueiitli  e<'iilury.  Neither  the 
year  of  liis  birlh  nor  that  of  his  deatli  islinown. 
He  toolc  part  in  I  lie  rabbiniciil  .synod  held  at  Ma- 
yenceinTainiiiiiz  (July),  1328,  being  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  decrees  and  regulations  issued  by  that 
body  (eonip.  Jloses  .'\Iinz,  Resiionsa,  No.  202).  He 
WHS  a  nephew  of  the  director  ("  paruas  ")  Kaloay- 
mus,  a  pupil  of  H.  Eliezer  of  Metz,  and  a  colleague 
of  Kliczer  b.  Joel  ha-Levi. 

Simliah  Avas  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
(1)  commentary  on  the  treatise  Horayot,  quoted  in 
Tos.  llor.  4b,  s.r.  "  Keri  "  ;  (3)  tosafot  and  novelhe 
(ill  the  Talmud  ;  (3)  "Seder  '01am,"  a  work  divided 
into  paragraphs  and  containing  decisions,  comments 
on  Talmudic  passages,  and  regulations  for  relig- 
ious practise;  (juoted  in  "  Haggahot  Maimoniyyot," 
on  Isliut,  vi.  14  and  Tefillah,  i.\.  (all  the  resjionsa 
and  <lecisions  which  the  earlier  autliois  ijuote  in  the 
name  of  K.  Simbah  were  proliably  taken  from  this 
work);  (4)  "Tikkuu  Shetarot,"  on  agreements  and 
(iocumeuts;  quoted  in  "Haggahot  Maimoniyyol," 
on  Gerusliin,  iv.  12;  (5)  sections  ("she'arim")  on 
the  regulations  referring  to  the  benedictions;  quoted 
ill  the  same  work,  on  Berakot,  viii.  Aside  from 
tliese  works  decisions  and  responsa  by  Simliah  are 
mentioned  in  the  responsa  collection  of  K.  ^leir  of 
Rothenburg  (Nos.  .573,  927,  931,  932)  and  in  the 
works  of  several  older  authors. 

niBUOGRAPHY  :  Zunz;  Liierahtrgesch.  pp.  309-311 ;  Midiiiil, 
Or  ha-Hatiijtm,  Nos.  12, 1."). 
s.        ■  J.   Z.   L. 

SIMHAH  B.  SAMUEL  OF  VITRY  :  Fienc  li 

Talmudist  of  the  elevciilh  and  twelftli  centuries; 
died  in  110.5.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Haslii  and  the 
compiler  of  the  Vitry  Jlal.izor  (nD^I  "nTHD),  which 
contains  decisions  and  rules  conccriiiiig  religious 
practise,  besides  responsa  by  Raslii  and  other  author- 
ities, lioth  contemporary  and  earlier.  The  work  is 
cited  as  early  as  the  twelftli  century  in  R.  Jacob 
Tam's  "Sefer  ha-Yashar"  (No.  620)  as  having 
tieen  compiled  by  Sinihah ;  and  the  sources  from 
which  the  compiler  took  bis  material — the  "  Seder 
Rab  'Amram,"  the  "Halakot  Gedolot,"and  others — 
also  are  mentioned.  11.  Isaac  the  Elder,  a  grandson 
of  Simbah,  also  refers  (respcmsum  No.  83.5,  in  "  Mor- 
dekai,"  on  ^I.  K.)  to  the  Vitry  ]\Iabzor  compiled 
by  his  grandfather.  Various  additions  were  after- 
ward made  to  tliis  mal.izor,  a  large 
Compiles  inojiortion  of  which,  designated  by 
the  Vitry  the  letter  n  (=  "tosafot"),  are  by  R. 
Mahzor.  Isaac  b.  I)orbolo(Durbal).  The  latter 
often  aiipends  his  name  to  such  addi- 
tions; and  in  one  jilace  he  says  plainly:  "These  ex- 
jilaiiations  were  added  by  me,  Isaac  b.  Dorbolo;  but 
the  following  is  from  the  Mahzor  of  R.  Sirahali  of 
Vitry  himself"  (Vitiy  Mahzor.  p.  244).  Other  ad- 
ditions are  by  Abiahaui  b.  Nathan  Yarhi,  author  of 
"  Ha- Mailing, "  and  are  designated  liy  the  letters 
pX-  bis  initials. 


Three  manuscripts  of  the  Vitry  Mahzor  arc  ex- 
tant, the  oldest  of  which,  according  to  Rerliner  in 

his  additions  to  Hurwitz's  introduction  to  the  Vitry 
Jlal.izor  (p.  172),  is  that  in  Reggio.  It  contains  the  Vi- 
try Mahzor  jirojier  without  any  additions.  A  second 
manuscript,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  (Neu- 
bauer,  "Cat.  IJodl.  Ilebr.  MSS."  No.  1100),  is  .said 
to  have  marginal  annotations  by  Eleazar  b.  Judali. 
author  of  tbi'  ".Sefer  ha-Rolicah  "  (.Michael,  "Or  ha- 
Hayyim,"  No.  1214).  The  third  manuscript  is  in 
the  British  Museum  (Cod.  Ad<l.  Nos.  27,200  and 
27,201),    and    contains    still    other   additions;  this 

manuscript  served  as  a   basis   for  S. 

Extant       Hurwitz'seditioii  of  the  Vitry  Mahzor 

Manu-        ]iublished  by    the  Mekizc   Nirdainiiii 

scripts  of    Society  (Merlin,  1893).    The  edition   is 

the  very   faulty,  as  the  editor   used    no 

Mahzor.      critical  judgment  in  his  work  ;  instead 

of  the  original  treatises  it  contains 
.some  from  the  "Sefer  ha-Teruniab  "  of  Barueli  l>. 
Isaac  and  from  the  "  Eshkol"  of  RABal)  (Viiry 
Mahzor,  ])p.  7.52  el  mq.). 

The  Vitry  JIahzor  contains  many  prayers  and 
liturgical  jioems  ("  ]iiyyutim  ").  which  are  distrib- 
uted lliroughout  the  work.  Besides  these  scattered 
poems  the  British  Museum  manuscript  has  (pp.  230- 
260)  a  collection  of  jiiyyutiiii  which  was  published 
b.V  Brody  under  the  title  "  Kontres  lia-Piyyutim  " 
(Berlin,  "  1804).  In  the  ]iublished  edition  "of  this 
Mahzor  there  is  also  a  commentary  on  the  Pesal.i 

Ilaggadah,  which,  however,  does  not 

Additions    agree  with  that  by  R.  Simbah  b.  Sam- 

to  nel  of  Vitry  printed  at  Wilna  in  1886. 

the  Mahzor  The  latter  eommentaiy,  which  agrees 

Proper.       with  the  one  cited  by  Abudarliam  as 

being  found  in  the  Vitry  Mahzor.  was 
taken  from  a  manuscript  of  that  mahzor — probably 
from  the  parchment  cop.v  owni'd  by  Aliraliam,  son 
of  Elijah,  gaon  of  Wilna  ("Rab  Pe'alim."  p.  19), 
although  no  particular  inanuscrijit  is  mentioned  in 
the  Wilna  edition  itself. 

There  is  also  in  the  published  edition  of  the  Vitry 
Mahzor  a  conimentarv  on  the  Pirke  Abot.  This 
commentary  is  found  in  the  British  Museum  manu- 
script, but  ill  neither  of  the  others.  It  is  really  a 
commentary  by  Jacob  b.  Samson,  the  pupil  of  Rashi 
(concerning  whom  conip.  Schechter,  "Eiiileitung 
zu  Abot  desR.  Natan,"  p.  ix.),  amplilied  in  the  pres- 
ent Mahzor.  Many  midrashic  sayings,  which  are 
cited  as  such  in  the  Vitry  Mahzor,  have  been  ine- 
.served  in  that  work  alone.  Thus  the  passage  cite<l 
(p.  332)  from  the  Midrash  Tehillim  is  no  longer 
found  in  the  present  midrash  of  that  name.  Like- 
wise there  are  found  in  the  Vitry  Mahzor  citations 
from  the  Palestinian  Talmud  which  are  lacking  in 
the  existing  editions  of  the  latter. 

BiBi.ioGRAPnv  :  S,  Hurwitz.  KinhUnn(f  iiiid  lieijintrr  zinn 
Mahzor  Vitrn.  witli  additions  l)v  A.  lierliner,  Berlin,  INiKi- 
lK!i;':  .*.  Epstein,  In  MimnUwhrift.  1897,  pp.  SM-:*!?;  iilmi. 
in  li.E.J.  1897,  pp.  308-313 ;  Michael.  Or  ha-Hamiim.  .No. 
1214. 
w.  B.  J.   Z.    L. 

SIMHAT  TORAH  ("The  Rejoicing  over  the 
Law  "):  Name  given  to  the  second  day  of  SiiicMrM 
■Azeukt;  it  falls  on  the  23d  of  Tishri  and  closes  the 
Feast  of  Snkkot.  The  name  was  not  used  until  a 
relatively  late   time.     In   the  Talmud  (Meg.  31a), 
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where  tlie  Imftarali  for  this  feiistihiy  is  given,  it  is 

callcil  siiiii)ly  the  second  day  of  Sliemini  'Azerel  ; 

and  it  is  so  designated  in  tlie  pra^'er  for  the  day. 

The  name  "Siml.iat  Torali  "  eanie  into  use  after  the 

inlro<liiction  of  tlie  one-year  eyele  for  tlie  reading  of 

the  Law,  and  was  due  to  the  fact  that  tiic  reading  was 

tiuishod  on  this  day  (see  Zunz,  "Ritus,"  pp.  S6,  87). 

In  the  ninth  century  the  assignment  of   a  new 

liaftarah,  Josh.  i..  to  this  feast  is  mentioned  (■'  Seder 

Rab   'Amram,"  i.  52a).     Tlie   iirayer 

Post-         "  Asher   hi-gelal   abot,"   the   lines   of 

Biblical      which  begin  with  the  successive  let- 

Orig-in.       ters  of  the  alphabet,  was  already  in 

use  in  that  century,  and  Saadia  Gaon 

forbade   its  recitation   beyond   the   line   beginning 

with  the  letter  a,  since  the  remainder  contained  ir- 

reU'vant  matter  {/*.).     In  the  fourteenth  century  the 

reading  of  Genesis  was  liegun  immediatel}-  upon  the 

completion  of   Deuteronomj',  the   reason   assigned 

being,  according  to  Jacob  b.  Asher  (Tur  Oral;  Hay- 


Throwing  Cakes  to  Children  on  Simhat  Torah. 

(From  LieuBtleu,  "  Philolo^s  Hi;br»o-Miitii8,"  Clrecbt,  1667.) 

yim,  660),  that  Satan  might  not  saj'  the  Jews  had 
linishcd  the  reading  of  the  Torah  and  were  unwill- 
ing to  begin  anew.  In  southern  counfrie.s  it  then 
became  the  general  practise  to  take  out  all  the  scrolls 
of  the  Law  from  the  Ark  on  the  morning  of  the  feast 
and  to  repeat  a  separate  hymn  for  each  scroll.  In 
nortliern  countries  it  became  customarj'  aliout  the 
.same  period  for  those  who  had  linished  the  reading 
of  Deuteronomy  and  had  begun  Genesis  to  make 
generous  gifts  of  money  to  the  synagogue,  after 
which  the  wealthier  members  of  the  community 
gave  a  dinner  to  friends  and  acquaintances.  liy  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  usual,  though 
scarcely  a  universal  practise,  for  tlie  children  to  tear 
down  and  burn  the  Snkkol  booths  on  Simhat  Torah 
(Joseph  Colon,  Hesponsa,  No.  20);  and  shortly  after- 


ward the  Rabbis  permitted  dancing  in  the  synagogue 
at  tills  festival  (ilj.). 

In  the  si.vteeuth  century  the  practise  of  taking 
(Uit  the  scrolls  and  of  filing  solemnly  around  the 
almemar  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of  Tisliri  became 
customary;  and  on  the  same  evening,  after  the  pro- 
ce.ssion,  the  passages  Deut.  .\.\.\iii.  1-29,  Gen.  i. 
1-ii.  3,  and  Num.  x.\i.\.  35-39  were  read  from  three 
dilTcrent  scrolls,  after  which  the  leader  took  a  scroll 
in  his  hand,  chanting,  among  other  hymns,  the  one 
beginning  "  Hitkabbe/.u  mal'akim  zch  el  zeli."  In 
Poland,  however,  it  was  the  custom  merelj-  to  sell 
to  the  members  of  the  congregation  on  the  22d  of 
Tisliri  the  privilege  of  executing  various  functions 
during  the  services  on  Sabbaths  and  at  festivals, 
the  purcha.sers  being  called  up  to  the  Law,  and  a 
blessing  being  pronounced  upon  them  ("mi  shc- 
berak  ").  On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  Tisliri  every 
member  of  the  congregation  read  from  the  Torah, 
the  passage  Deut.  x.v.xiii.  1-29  being  repeated  as 
many  times  as  was  necessary  for  this  purpose:  then 
the  children  were  called  up  to  the  Law  ;  and  after 
the  leader  had  read  a  few  sentences,  he  recited  with 
them  the  verse  Gen.  xlviii.  Hi.  The  member  who 
had  bought  the  privilege  of  completing  the  reading 
of  the  Law  with  Deut.  .\.\.\iv.  1-12  then  stepped 
forward;  he  received  the  name  of 
Hatan  To-  "liatan  Torah"  and  was  summoned 
rah.  with  the  prayer  "Me-reshut  lia-El  ha- 

Gadol."  After  him  came  the  member 
who  was  to  recommence  the  reading  with  Gen.  i.  1- 
ii.  3.  He  was  summoned  with  the  prayer  •' Jle-re- 
shiit  meromani,"  and  was  called  "hatan  Bereshit." 
The  service  was  concluded  liy  the  M.\FTIr;  and  the 
s<rolls  were  then  replaced  (Moses  Isserles,  "  Darke 
.Mosheh,"  on  Ashcri,  Tur  Oral.i  Havyini.  669;  see 
also  BiiiDEGROOM  OP  TiiK  Law).  Even  the  dis- 
tribution of  fruits  to  children  on  this  festival  is 
traced  back  to  an  ancient  custom  ("Be 'er  Heteb," 
ml,  lot:).  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  custom  of 
tiring  salutes  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing  was  also  insti- 
tuted (ib.). 

In  general,  the  ritual  as  here  described  has  been 
preserved  unchanged  by  Orthodox  congregations; 
and  the  ceremony  of  tiling  around  the  almemar  with 
the  scrolls  takes  place  not  only  on  the  evening  of 
the  22d  and  on  tlii^  morning  of  the  23d  of  Tishri,  but 
also  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  that  month,  as  a 
sort  of  preparatory  celebration.  In  this  procession 
the  children  carry  small  flags  with  the  colors  of  the 
country  in  which  they  live,  or  tiny  banners  with  the 
inscription  "Sisu  we-sinihu  be-.simhat  Torah."  or 
else  small  torches  or  candles.  After  each  circuit  has 
been  completed  the  single  scrolls  are  given  to  other 
members  of  the  congregation  in  order  that  everv  one 
may  participate  in  the  ceremony,  which  is  fretiiiently 
jirolonged  until  after  midnight. 

BiBi.IOORAPHY  :  pp  Sola.  The  Festival  Prancrn.  vol.  vi..  Lon- 
don, 1897:   W.  Kosennii.  .Inri.ih   Ceremonial  luiitUtitiiiiis 
and  Customs,  pp.  lUO-liri,  Baltimore,  1903. 
W.  n.  S.    O. 

SIMMLEIN  OF  HALBERSTADT  :  German 

Talmudist;  rabbi  at  llalherstadt  from  1620  to  16.i0. 
The  period  of  his  activity  was  practically  coexten- 
sive with  that  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  which  was 
especially  disastrous  to  the  Jews,     At  Halberstadt, 
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wlicro  the  war  caused  tiiucli  liardsliip,  the  already 
sufficieiilly  luiid  lot  of  the  Jews  was  fiirtlier  embit- 
tered hy  the  hostility  of  the  Diet.  Jii  those  troubled 
times  H.  Simiideiii  often  risked  liis  life  in  the  inter- 
est of  his  community,  and  as  the  government  of 
the  city  frecjuently  changed,  lie  had  the  ditlicult 
task  o'  gainini?  the  favor  of  the  eontendiu;  parties. 
In  this  he  apparently  siiceeeded,  for  he  seems  to 
have  been  well  received  both  by  the  Bishop  of  Hal- 
berstadl.  Leopold  Wilhelm,  Archduke  of  Austria, 
and  by  the  Swedish  governors  who  subsequently 
ruled  the  city.  He  succeeded  in  preserving  the 
community  from  many  misfortunes.  He  also  spent 
his  own  fortune  freely  in  the  relief  of  his  people; 
his  house  was  always  open  to  others,  and  formed  a 
home  and  seliool  for  poor  orphans. 

BiBi.iixiKAPnv:    AuerbaHi,  Gofcii.   der   (IciiKiiult   Halber- 
.■<(,i.((.  p.  22. 
w.  ]i  A.    Pe. 

SIMMONS,  LAURENCE  MAKK :  English 
rabbi;  born  in  London  \H')2:  died  at  Manchester 
April  5,  1900.  He  was  educated  at  the  City  of  Lon- 
don School,  proceeding  in  1H73  to  the  Rabbinical 
Seminary  at  Breslau  to  complete  his  studies.  He 
helil  the  degrees  of  B.A.  (London  University)  and 
LL.B.  (Victoria  University,  Manchester).  In  1877 
he  accepted  a  call  as  minister  to  the  Manchester  Con- 
gregation of  British  Jews  at  the  Park  Place  Syna- 
gogue. 

Simmons  was  a  diligent  student  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  "Jewisli  Quarterly  Review  "  and 
other  periodicals.  He  reprinted  from  the  "  Review  " 
Mainiun  ben  Joseph's  "  Iggeret  lia-Shemad  "  (Lon- 
don. 1893).  He  niarrie<l  a  daughter  of  Professor 
Herzfehl  of  Brunswick,  Germany, 

Bnu.ioCiRAPMV:  Jew.    Chriiti.    .\prll   6   and    13,   1900;  Jew. 
n'ltrlil.  April  13,  I'.KHI. 
.1  G.  L. 

SIMON  (SIMHAH)  CALIMANI.     See  Cali- 

MA.M.  SiMi.iAii  (Simon)  I!f;n  Abkaham. 

SIMON  CEPHAS  (better  known  as  PETER) : 
The  first  of  the  Twelve  Apostles;  the  chief  disciple 
of  Jesus  and  head  of  the  early  Church.  His  life 
became  at  an  early  stage  the  subject  of  popular 
legends,  which  extended  even  to  his  name.  Besides 
the  name  of  Simon,  which  had  come  into  use  in 
place  of  the  Biblical  "Simeon,"  he  had,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  time,  the  second  uaiue  of 
'•  Kaipha  "  (Aramaic  eiiuivalent  for  "  rock  " ;  whence 
the  Latin  "Petrus,"  from  "petra"  =  "rock").  As 
legend  would  have  it  afterward,  Jesus  gave  him 
this  second  name  to  signify  that  upon  him,  as  upon 
a  rock,  his  church  should  be  built  (Luke  vi.  14; 
Matt.  xvi.  18;  John  i.  42;  Mark  iii.  12  significantly 
omits  the  reason;  comp.  Midr.  Yalk.  i.  766  on  Num. 
xxiii.  9:  "Upon  Abraham  as  lop  of  the  rocks  God 
said  I  shall  build  my  kingdom").  Simon,  the  son 
of  Jonah  (John  i.  42 ;  Matt.  xvi.  17),  was,  like  his 
brother  Andrew,  a  (isherman  of  Capernaum,  or  of 
Bethsaida  near  by  (John  i.  44),  on  the  Lake  of  Geu- 
nesaret  in  Galilee. 

According  to  John  i.  35-42,  Jesus,  at  the  time  of 
his  own  baptism  in  the  Jordan  by  .John  the  Baptist, 
met  the  two  brothers  as  disciples  of  John,  and 
afterward  bade  them  follow  liiin  to  Galilee.  Ac- 
cording to  the  synoptic  Gospels,  which  slightly  dif- 


fer from  one  another  (Matt.  iv.  18-22;  Mark  i.  16-2<); 
Luke  v,  1-11),  Jesus  met  them  on  the  Ijjike  of  Gali- 
lee at  the  begiiuiing  of  his  career,  while  they  were 
casting  nets  from  lh<'ir  boats,  and  told  them  to  fol- 
low him  and  become  "  Ushers  of  men."  The  house 
of  Peter  in  Capernaum  is  represented  by  the  synoptic 
Gospels  as  the  starting-point  and  center  of  Jesus' 
activity.  Peter's  mother-in-law  is  the  first  person 
mentioned  as  having  been  cured  by  Jesus,  and  to 
Peter's  house  all  the  sick  and  demoniacs  were 
brought  in  the  evening  of  tlie  Sabbath  to  be  healed 
(Mark  i.  29-34  and  iiarallels).  "Simon  and  they 
that  were  with  him  followed"  Jesus  thence  through- 
out Galilee  (.Mark  i.  30-39;.  and  the  latter,  on  his 
return,  again  stayed  in  Peter's  house,  and  ever  after- 
ward did  there  his  work  of  healing  in  Capeiiiaum 
(Markii.  1,  l."»;  iii.  20;  ix.  33).  l^■ter  is  the  favorite 
disciple,  who  is  always  found  at  the  sid('  <if  Jesus 
(lb.  V.  37;  ix.  2;  xiv.  33,  54),  and  who  is  forcMUo.st 
in  addressing  him  or  a(-ting  for  him  (i/i.  ix.  5,  xiv 
29-31;  Luke  viii.  4.j,  xii.  41,  xxii.  8), 

As  the  main  reason,  however,  for  the  prominence 
(.Matt,   X.    2)  and,  afterward,   the   |)rimateship  ac- 
corded to  Peter,  the  fact  is  stated  that 
He  in  answer  to  Jesus'  question,  "  Wliom 

Pronounces  say  ye  that  I  am,"  he,  alone  of  all  the 
Jesus  the  disciples,  declared  him  to  be  the  Mes- 
Messiah,  siah,  "the  anointed  of  God"  (Matt. 
xvi.  13-20;  Luke  ix.  18-21;  Mark 
viii.  37-30);  and,  according  to  Matthew,  the  "keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  with  the  power  of  BiNi>- 
ING  AND  LoosiNCi,  were  given  to  him  by  . Testis  on 
that  occasion.  The  real  history  underlying  this 
legend  is  that  Peter  is  mentioned  by  Paul  (I  Cor. 
XV.  5)  and  in  older  traditions  (Mark  xvi.  7;  John 
xxi.  1-21;  comp.  Matt,  xxviii.  16;  Luk(!  xxiv.  12, 
34)  as  the  first  among  the  disciples  who  "saw"  the 
departed  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  while  Jesus 
was  alive  Peter  is  represented  as  having  encoun- 
tered severe  rebukes  from  his  master  for  his  lack  of 
faith  and  his  falsi'  zeal,  as  well  as  for  his  listlessness, 
for  his  antagonistic  attitude  at  first,  and  for  his  cow- 
ardly fear  at  the  critical  hour  (Mark  viii.  32,  xiv. 
30-42,  54-73;  Luke  xxii.  31  ;  Jolin  xviii.  10-11). 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Peter  early  became  as  much  an 
object  of  popular  legend  as  did  Jesus  his  master. 
Thus,  in  JIatt.  xiv.  22-33  Peter  walks  on  the  water 
in  the  same  manner  as  Jesus  does  (the  original  legend 
is  found  in  John  xxi.  1-24;  comp.  Luke  v.  3-9);  in 
the  transfiguration  story  (Matt.  xvii.  1-8)  lie  stands 
out  prominently;  and  he  plays  tlu^  chief  role  in  the 
story  of  the  coin  found  in  the  fish's  mouth  (Matt. 
xvii.  24-27).  Both  Matthew  (xv.  15.  xvii.  21)  ami 
Luke  (viii.  25,  xxii.  8),  representing  the  older  tradi- 
tion, put  him  in  the  foreground,  while  the  Pauline 
and  Johaniieau  traditions  puslieil  him  more  ami  more 
into  the  background  (John  xiii.  24,  xxi.  21.  et  iil.). 

While  the  ads  recorded  of  Peter  (in  Acts  i.  15, 

ii.   14  (■/  .Iff/.,  iii.   1-11.  iv.  8  H  wy/.,  v.  29  et  »€<]., 

viii.  14  et  seq.,  ix.  32,  x.  1-xi.  18,  xv. 

Head  of      4  et  neq.)  can  not  claim  historical  char- 
the  acter,  the  fact  can  not  be  questioned 

Church,      that  he  occupied  the  position  of  head 

of    the    Church    of    Jerusalem.      As 

such,  with  his  authority  as  the  foremost  disciple  of 

Jesus,  he  exerted  a  determining  influence  upon  the 
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character  and  organization  of  tlit-  Cluirdi ;  so  much 
so  thatthc  Judao-Christians  in  Corinth  called  them- 
selves, in  opposition  to  the  church  Paul  had  organ- 
ized there,  the  church  "of  Cephas"  (I  Cor.  i.  12). 
At  the  .Siime  time  he  was  regarded  only  as  one  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  (Acts  i.  14,  ii.  14,  v.  2,  vi.  2>. 
and  in  their  name  he  speaks  (Acts  iv.  8,  19;  v.  2,  29) 
in  defense  of  the  Church  and  hurls  forth  his  anath- 
emas against  tlie  transgressors  (Acts  viii.  20),  the 
Holy  Spirit  always  prompting  his  speeches  and  his 
acts.  But  he  was  also  scut  forth  as  a  missionary 
through  the  laud  of  Judca  and  Samaria  {I'li.  viii.  14, 
i.\.  32,  .\.  9).  wliere  many  stories  circulated  among 
the  ])eopleof  the  supernatural  cures  he  performed,  of 
liis  miraculous  escapes  from  prison  (ib.  iii.,  ix.,  .xii), 
and  of  conversions  of  Gentiles:  these  could  hardly 
have  l)ccn  inventions  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts. 
From  I  Cor.  ix.  5  it  may  be  learned  that  he,  liUe  other 
apostles,  \ised  to  travel  with  his  wife  ou  his  missionary 
journeys  while  he  was  supported  by  the  Church. 

Regarding  the  encounter  of  Peter  with  Simon 
Magus  (Acts  viii.  14-25)  see  Slmon  M.vous.  The 
story  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  the  Roman 
centurion  in  Csesarea  (Acts  x.  1-45),  in  anticipation, 
of  which  Peter  was  told  in  a  vision  to  partake  of 
the  food  of  the  heathen  in  order  to  win  him  to  a 
belief  in  Christ,  seems  to  indicate  an  eaily  split  in 
the  Judtpo-Christian  Church  rather  than  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  identify  Paulinism  with 
that  Church.  It  was  probably  independently  of 
Paul  that  the  question  arose  among  the  Juda'O- 
Christians  as  to  whether  certain  concessions  to  the 
proselytes  of  the  gate  were  not  advisable  in  the 
interest  of  the  Church  propaganda.  Both  the  tradi- 
tional and  the  progressive  currents  of  tliought  in  the 
Church  tind  expression  in  the  Cornelius  story  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  rather  mythical 
accoiuit  of  the  apostolic  council  presiiied  over  by 
James,  the  leader  of  the  conservative  side,  in  which 
Peter  appears  as  the  prime  mover(Acts  xv.  7etseg.). 
and  by  which  the  observance  of  the  Xoachian  laws  is 
insisted  upon  as  the  condition  of  admitting  proselytes. 
The  representation  of  Peter  found  in  the  Clemen- 
tine writings,  especially  in  those  jiarts  based  upon 
older  sources  (the  "  Kery  gma  Petri  "  ['!]:  see  bibliog 
niphy  in  Herzog-Hauck.  "  Real-Encyc."s.  r.  "Clem- 
eutinen  "),  is  quite  different  from  that  given  in  the 
Acts.     The  speeches  of  Peter  in  Acts  iii.  13-26  and 

elsewhere  are  animated  by  the  same 

A  Jewish    spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Jews  which 

Teacher,      pervades  the  Gospels  (see  New  Tes- 

According    iament);    the  Peter  of  the  Ciemen- 

to the  Clem-  tines  is,  in  speech  and  mode  of  living. 

entines.      a  Jew.    He  departs  from  Judaism  only 

in  that  he  recognizes  in  the  crucitied 
Jesus  the  "Prophet"  predicted  by  Moses  (Deut. 
xviii.  15),  and  through  whom  sacritice  was  abolished 
and  baptism  substituted  therefore  Recognitiones,"  i. 
36-39,  43,  50).  and  through  whom  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem was  to  be  brought  down  as  a  habitation  of 
the  saints  (ili.  51).  He  lays  all  possible  stress  upon 
the  Law,  while  the  Prophets  are  secondary  {ili.  08). 
On  the  other  haiui.  he  calls  Paul  "an  enemy  "  of  the 
Church,  who  acted  in  theinleresfs  of  the  high  priest 
while  pursuing  the  faithful,  and  who,  in  his  fury, 
■while  he  was  hastening  to  Damascus  with  the  ex- 


pectation of  seizing  Peter,  cainf  near  killing  James, 
the  brother  of  Jesus.  In  his  dispute  w  ith  the  liigli 
priest  Caiuphas.  who  finds  special  fault  with  "the 
good  tidings  for  the  poor"  brought  by  Jesus,  he  ad- 
mits that  he  is  hiniself  but  "an  unlearned  fisherman 
and  rustic"  lih.  01-62).  He  declares  the  object  of 
baptism  to  be  the  remission  of  sins  ("  Homilies,"  vii. 
8,  xi.  19,  26-29).  The  articles  of  liis  faith  art- 
the  worship  of  God  as  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  belief  in  tiie  True  Prophet  (Jesus),  and  love 
coupled  with  practical  ben(!Volence  ("Recogni 
tiones."  iii.  66;  comp.  "Homilies."  vii.  8).  "  W<? 
worship  one  God,  tla;  Maker  of  the  Universe,  and 
observe  His  law,  by  which  we  are  commanded  first 
to  worship  Him  and  reverence  His  name  [comp.  Hi. 
xvii.  7]:  and  then  to  honor  our  parents  and  to  pre 
serve  chastity  and  uprightness"  ("  Recognitionci." 
vii.  29).  But  he  is  especially  insistent  on  the  pro- 
hibition against  eating  with  the  Gentiles,  unless 
they  be  baptized,  and  oti  "ab.staiiiing  from  the  table 
of  devils."  that  is,  from  food  offered  to  idols  and  from 
dead  carcasses,  from  animals  suffocated  or  torn  by 
wild  beasts,  and  from  blood.  He  insists  also  upon 
washing  after  every  pollution,  and  upon  the  observ 
ance  of  the  Levilical  purifications  by  both  .sexes 
("Homilies,"  vii.  8,  viii.  23,  xiii.  4;  comp.  "Recog- 
nitiones," iv.  36). 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  his  declaration  that 
the  greatest  commandment  is  "fear  the  Lord  thy 
God  .  .  .  and  serve  Him"  (Deut.  x.  12),  and  to 
observe  the  harmony  between  his 
Peter  teaching  and  that  of  the  Jewish  Di- 
and  Paul,  dache  and  Didascai.ia;  "As  you 
would  not  like  to  be  murdered  your- 
self, nor  to  have  j-our  wife  commit  adulter}',  nor  to 
have  your  things  stolen  from  you,  so  do  not  these 
things  to  others"  ("Homilies."  vii.  4.  xvii.  7).  In 
the  original  "Preaching  of  Peter."  thirty,  or  sixty, 
or  one  hundred  commandments  for  the  Jewish  con- 
verts are  singled  out  (comp.  Hul.  92a;  !Midr.  Teh.  to 
Ps.  ii.  5;  Gen.  R.  xcviii.  14).  "  Man  is  the  true  image 
of  God  "(not  Christ  oidy').  "The  pure  soul  bears 
His  likeness":  "therefore  we  must  honor  God's 
image  by  offering  food  to  the  hungry  and  clothing 
to  the  naked,  caring  for  the  sick,  sheltering  the 
stranger,  visiting  him  who  is  in  prison,  and  afford 
ing  the  needy  all  the  help  we  can  "("  Homilies," 
xi.  4,  xvii.  7).  Accordingly,  Peter  acts  in  regard  to 
food,  prayers,  fasts,  an<l  ablutions  exactly  as  does  a 
pious  Jew  or  Esseue  ("  Recognitiones."  i.  19;  ii.  19. 
72;  V.  36).  JIany  similar  pass;iges  show  the  cl(isi> 
relation  of  this  teacliing.  attributed  to  Peter,  to  that 
of  the  rabbinical  schools. 

Little  value  can,  according  to  this,  be  attached  to 
Gal.  ii.  9  (a  spurious  I'pistle;  see  Saui,  of  Tarsus). 
where  Peter  is  charged  by  Paul  with  hypocrisy. 
That  a  disagreement  in  certain  matters  arose  Ix'- 
tween  the  two  disciples  is  certain;  but  whether  it 
was  Peter  or  Paul  who  was  inconsistent  and  waver- 
ing still  remains  a  matter  of  dispute. 

According  to  the  Clementines.  Peter  staye<l  at 
Casarea  a  long  time,  and  then  went,  by  way  ol 
Tripolis,  to  Rome.  In  John  xxi.  19  his  martyrdom 
is  predicteii  to  him  by  Jesus  (comp.  I  Epistle  of 
Clement  of  Rome,  v.).  Regarding  his  stay  in  Rome, 
reliance   must   be    placed    upon    Eusebius  ("Hist. 
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Eccl."  ii.  1:  conip.  iii.  39.  15):  certainly  tlio  accniint 
of  his  meeting  Pliilo  (ili.  ii.  17)  and  Paul  in  Home  is 
mytliical. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Papias  (Eusebius, 
I.e.),  Peter  was  not  al)le  to  write  e.xpositious  of  his 
system  of  faitli ;  the  epistles  tliat  liear 
His  Sup-  liis  name  are  products  of  the  second 
posed  (('ntury.  Tlie  First  Epistle,  addressed 
Writings,  to  the  (Pauline)  churches  of  Asia, 
lietrays  the  style  and  iutluence  of 
the  Pauline  school;  it  was  written  during  the 
persecution.s  of  t!ie  Christians  in  the  East  in  the  sec- 
ond century,  and,  judging  from  iv.  3,  the  writer 
was  a  convened  Gentile,  not  a  born  Jew.  Possibly 
the  whole  epistle  is  based  upon  an  older  Jud.eo- 
Christian  document  (ii.  11-iii.  16.  v.  1-12)  that  ad- 
dressed its  monitions  to  "the  strangers  and  sojourn- 
ers" (ii.  11 ;  com)),  i.  1).  The  epistle  claims  to  have 
been  written  in  Rome  (v.  12).  The  Second  Epistle, 
which  shows  in  iii.  1  its  dependence  upon  the 
First,  and  an  acquaintance  with  apocalyptic  liter- 
ature, is  a  strong  arraignment  of  the  abuses  of  the 
Cluircli  due  to  Gnostic  libertinism  preached  in  some 
of  the  I'auline  churches  (i.  16,  ii.  1-2,  iii.  14-18); 
at  the  same  time  it  endeavors  to  reconcile  Paul's 
teachings  with  Pcter'.s  (iii.  l.T). 

The  so-called  Gospel  of  Peter,  of  which  frag- 
ments were  found  in  AUhmym.  Upper  Egypt,  in 
the  year  1886-87  (see  Ilarnack.  ■•Bruehsti'icUe  des 
Evangeliuiu  und  der  Apocalypse  des  Petrus."  1898; 
Zahn.  "Das  Evangelium  des  Petrus."  1,S!)3),  is  of 
peculiar  interest  to  the  Jewish  reader,  inasmuch  as. 
to  judge  from  the  fragments  containing  the  story  of 
the  crucifi.xion,  the  whole  is  a  product  of  fierce 
liatred  toward  the  .Tews,  even  to  a  greater  extent 
tlian  is  the  Fourlh  Gospel.  Peter  the  .Jew  was  made 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  Church  at  a  time  when  luis- 
tility  to  his  kinsmen  liad  become  the  distinction  of 
the  orlliodox  Christian. 

The  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  a  fragment  of  which 
was  fcnmd  at  Aklimym  together  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  has  been  identified  by 
Harnack  (l.r.)  witll  the  one  known  to  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ("Eclogi,"  41,  48,  49)  and  other  Cluircli 
Fathers.  It  seems  to  have  drawn  its 
The  Apoca-  material  from  a  similar  Jewish  apoca- 
lypse lypse  (see  Kohler,  "Pre-Talmndic 
of  Peter.  I'laggadah,"  in  "J.  Q.  R."  vii.  60.5). 
Itshowsnotracesof  Jew-hatred.  In  it 
Peter  speaks  as  having,  with  the  other  apostles,  had 
intercourse  with  the  departed  Jesus  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  as  having  been  shown  by  him  the  reward 
of  the  just  in  Paradise  anil  the  |)unisliment  of  the 
wicked  in  Gehenna.  Among  those  subjected  to 
great  torture  by  fire  and  by  scourging  are  mentioned 
"those  that  made  idols  of  wood  for  themselves  and 
worshiped  them  instead  of  God  "  ;  also  the  usurers, 
the  rich  that  fail  to  aid  the  needy,  and  those  "who 
have  forsaken  the  way  of  God."  The  excruciating 
pains  which  the  wicked  suffer  wrest  from  them  the 
confession:  "O  God.  Thy  judgment  is  righteous" 
(ed.  Ilarnack.  l.r.  pp.  2.5," 33.  34).  The  whole  work 
furnishes  proof  that  its  writer  was  still  vinder  Jew- 
ish intluence,  if  he  did  not,  indeed,  simply  take  his 
material  from  a  Jewish  apocalypse  and  adapt  it  to 
the  new  creed.  K. 


SIMON,  GTJSTAV  :  German  surgeon  ;  born  at 
Darmstadt  May  oO.  1824;  died  at  Heidelberg  Aug. 
28,  1876.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Giessen 
(M.D.  1848).  From  1848  to  1861  he  was  a  surgeon  of 
the  IIes.sian  army,  residing  at  Darmstadt,  where  he 
inacli.sed  among  the  poor.  During  a  postgraduate 
course  in  Paris  in  1851—52  he  became  acquainted 
with  Jobert.  whose  method  of  operation  in  cases  of 
fistula  of  the  bladder  was  improved  upon  by  f>imon. 
The  latter  was  very  successful  also  in  resection  of 
the  hip-bone  and  extirpation  of  the  kidneys. 

In  1801  Simon  became  assistant  professor,  and  si.x 
months  later  professor,  of  surgery  at  tiie  University 
of  Rostock.  During  the  war  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  1866  he  was  chief  of  a  military  hospital 
in  Berlin.  In  1867  he  became  professor  of  surgery 
in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  where  hc^  remained 
until  his  death.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
he  served  as  surgeon-general  of  the  reserves  of 
Baden. 

Of  his  many  works  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned: "  Ueber  die  Ileilung  der  Blasenscheiden- 
fistelu  "  (Giessen.  1854):  "Ueber  die  Operation  der 
Blasenscheidenfisteln  Dureh  die  Blutige  Nath  und 
Bemerkungen  i'lbcr  die  Ileilung  der  Fisteln.  Spalten 
und  Defecte  Welche  an  An<lern  Korpertheilen  Vor- 
kommen  "  (Rostock.  1862);  "Chirurgie  der  Nieren  " 
(2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1871  anil  1876).  Simon  contrib- 
uted many  essays  to  the  medical  journals,  especially 
on  his  methods  of  operation. 
BiBMocR.iPHY  :  llirsch,  Biiia.  Li:r.:  I'iiKel.  Ilinii.  Lr.r. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

SIMON,  JEAN  HENRI :  Belgian  engraver 
and  soldier;  born  at  Biussels  Oct.  28,  17.52;  died 
there  March  12,  1834.  lie  was  a  son  of  the  en- 
graver .Jacob  Simon,  under  whom  he  learned  his 
trade.  When  not  ciuite  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was 
appointed  engraver  to  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine. 
In  1775  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  became  en- 
graver to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Chartres),  with  a 
yearly  salary  of  200  thaler.  He  soon  became  en- 
graver to  the  king,  which  position  he  held  until 
1792. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  wars  of  the  Frencb  re- 
public, Simon  commanded  a  company  under  Gen- 
eral Dumouriez.  The  battles  of  Anderlecht  and 
Boucar,  in  both  of  which  he  was  wounded,  won 
him  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Returning  to 
Paris,  as  a  follower  of  Dumouriez  he  was  accused 
of  treason  when  the  latter  went  over  to  the  enemy, 
but  he  succeeded  in  proving  himself  innocent.  He 
next  went  to  Spain,  where  he  became  engraver  to 
the  court,  but  was  soon  recalled  to  Paris  as  teacher 
of  engraving  at  the  institute  for  deaf-mutes.  After 
l)eing  banished  for  a  short  )ieriod,  he  was  recalled 
and  became  engraver  to  the  empress  Josejihine. 
In  1813  he  rejoined  the  army,  and  served  as  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  lancers  in  the  first  corps  of  the 
francs-cclaireurs  of  the  department  of  the  Seine. 
Discharged  on  half-pay  in  1814.  he  took  no  promi- 
nent part  in  the  campaign  of  1815.  and  in  1816  he 
went  to  Brussels,  where  he  pa.s.sed  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Simon  was  an  excellent  engraver ;  he  executed  en- 
gravings on  precious  stones,  some  of  which  were  mis- 
taken for  real  antiques  and  were  sold  to  the  Empress 
of  Russia.     He  likewise  etched  on  copper,  and  his 
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portraits  of  noted  men  of  the  Netherlands  especially 
deserve  mention.  He  also  published  •'  L'Arinorial 
General  de  rEmpirc,"  of  wliich  only  vols.  i.  and 
ii.  appeared,  under  the  patronage  of  the  empress 
Jcsephiue.  Among  his  pupils  were  Dubois,  Paul, 
Verger,  Lalondre,  and  his  own  son  Simon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHT  :  Allgemeinc  XtUung  des  Judentlminx.  IMl, 
pp.  ()!M  ( (  sciy.,  710  et  seq. 
R  F.  T.   H. 

SIMON,  SIR  JOHN  :  English  sergeant  at  law 
and  politician;  b<jru  in  Jamaica  Dec.  9,  1818;  died 
in  London  June  24,  1897.  He  was  descended  on  the 
maternal  side  from  the  Orobios  (see  Castko  fam- 
ily). In  1833  he  was  sent  to  England  to  continue 
his  education  at  a  general  .school  in  Liverpool,  and 
he  studied  Hebrew  by  himself  with  the  view  of 
becoming  a  rabbi,  his  object  being  to  initiate  a  re- 

ligious  reform 
movement.  His 
father,  however,  re- 
fused his  consent  to 
Simon's  plans. 

Simon  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Uni- 
versity of  London 
in  1841 ;  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  the 
Middle  Temple  in 
1842;  and  was  the 
first  Jew  to  practise 
at  the  common-law 
bar.  Sir  Francis 
Goldsmid,  who  had 
preceded  him,  prac- 
tising at  the  chan- 
Sir  John  Simon.  eery    bar.       Simon 

married  in  1843  I{a- 
chel,  fifth  daughter  of  S.  K.  Salaman  of  London, 
and  sister  of  the  musical  composer  Charles  Sala- 
man. Later  she  was  the  author  of  "  Records  and 
Iteflections." 

Simon  spent  the  lirst  two  years  of  liis  married  life 
in  Jamaica,  where  he  at  once  commenced  to  practise 
his  profession  in  Spanish  Town,  then  the  seat  of 
government.  He  left  the  island  in  1845  because  the 
climate  injured  his  wife's  health,  and  within  a  few 
years  of  their  return  to  England  he 
Early  became  a  successful  leader  of  the 
Career.  northern  circuit,  and  soon  won  distinc- 
tion in  the  superior  courts  in  London. 
In  1858  he  was  sec(md  counsel  in  the  state  trial 
arising  out  of  theOrsini  conspiracy  ;  and  he  success- 
fully defended  Dr.  Bernard,  who  was  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  attempted  assassination  of  Napo- 
leon III.  In  the  same  year  Simon  acted  as  assist- 
ant to  the  judges  of  county  courts,  thus  being  the 
first  English  Jew  who  exercised  the  functions  of  a 
judge.  In  1804  he  was  created  a  Serjeant  at  law 
(a  legal  and  social  rank  known  as  the  "Order  of 
the  Coif"),  and  he  was  one  of  the  last  survivors  of 
this  order.  The  degree  of  Serjeant  at  law  carried 
with  it  the  dignity  of  a  commissioner  of  assize ;  anil 
in  this  capacity  Simon  again  performed  the  func- 
tions of  a  judge.  He  repeatedly  occupied  the  bench 
in  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  presided  at  the 
City  of  London  Court.  In  Jan.,  1868,  Simon  re- 
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ceived  from  tlie  crown  a  patent  of  precedence  grant- 
ing him  the  additional  rank  of  queen's  counsel,  an 
exceptional  distinction. 

Simon  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  Nov.,  1868, 
from  the  borough  of  Dewsbury  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  He  was  reelected  in  1874,  1880,  1885, 
and  1886,  and  sat  continuously  for  twenty  years, 
retiring  in  Nov.,  1888,  owing  to  failing  health. 
Although  he  had  not  a  single  Jewish  elector  in  his 
constituency,  he  was  regarded  as  the  "Member  for 
Jewry." 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Simon  exercised  con- 
siderable inlluence  with  regard  to  the  amendment  of 
the  judicature,  the  alteration  of  the  law  which  regu- 
lated I  he  trial  of  election  petitions  being  due  to  his 
initiative.  The  resolution  adopted  Felj.  23,  1875, 
calling  for  the  appointment  of  two  judges  instead 
of  one  to  conduct  such  trials,  was  also  the  result  of 
his  activity.     Simon  was  knighted  in  1886. 

Before  the  British  Parliament  was  open  to  Jews, 
Simon  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  fought  for 
their  civil  and  political  emancipation.  That  battle 
won,  he  availed  himself  of  every  op- 
'Work  for  portunity  to  vindicate  thecauseof op- 
Jewish  pressed  and  persecuted  Jewsthrough- 
Emancipa-  out  the  world.  Again  and  again  he 
tion.  caused  blue  books  relating  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Rumania,  Morocco, 
Russia,  and  Servia  to  belaid  before  Parliament;  and 
after  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Goldsmid,  M.P.  (1878), 
he  became  the  recognized  champion  of  his  race  be- 
fore Parliament  and  the  British  public.  When  the 
knowledge  reached  England  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  Russia  in  18S1  and  1882  Simon  conceived 
and  carried  into  ellcct  the  idea  of  securing  a  protest 
from  the  entire  English  people.  Within  three  weeks 
he  had  so  aroused  the  feelings  of  the  public  men 
10  whom  he  had  personally  submitted  the  issues, 
that  a  requisition,  signed  by  the  highest  representa- 
tives in  England,  was  presented  to  the  lord  mayor; 
and  a  meeting  was  convened  on  Feb.  1,  1883  (see 
M.\N8ioN"  House  .*nd  Guii,dii.\i.i,  Meetings).  The 
only  Jewish  speakers  at  this  meeting  were  the  pres- 
ent Lord  Rothschild  (then  Sir  Nathaniel  de  Roths- 
child, M.P. )  and  Sergeant  Simon,  who  respectively 
moved  and  seconded  the  vole  of  thanks  to  the  lord 
mayor.  Similar  meetings  were  convened  in  no 
less  than  forty-two  cities  and  towns  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  under  the  presidency  of  the 
local  nuiyors;  and  a  protest  from  the  University  of 
Oxford,  signed  by  the  vice-chancellor,  the  heads  of 
colleges,  the  leading  professors,  and  hundreds  of 
graduates,  was  addressed  to  the  chief  rabbi. 

In  1890,  when  the  persecutions  in  Russia  were 
renewed,  Simon,  who  was  then  in  somewhat  fail- 
ing health,  took  similar  steps  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  his  son,  Oswald  Jolin  Simon  (born 
1855;  educated  at  Balliol  College,  O.xford;  member 
of  the  Russo-Jewish  Committee  and  author  of 
"  World  and  Cloister "  and  "  Faith  and  Experi- 
ence"). In  accordance  with  Sir  John's  plan  a  sec- 
ond ri<iuisition. signed  by  all  the  surviving  signers 
of  the  first  one,  and  by  many  others,  was  presented 
to  the  lord  mayor,  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Guildhall  on  Dec.  10,  1890.  which  was  no  less  suc- 
cessful than  the  first  one. 
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Simon  was  one  of  Hie  founders  of  the  Anglo-Jew- 
ish Association,  whicli  was  formed  in  London  in  1871 
to  cooperate  witli  tlie  Alliance  Israeliti'  Universelle 
of  Paris.  Me  was  identified  witli  the  I{(form  Syna- 
gogue of  London  from  its  inception  in  1842. 

l!iHi.io(!RAPHV  :  Jfir.  Chroii.  and  Jew.  World.  June  26,  1897; 
lUrl.  \nlit>nal  liiinjraphy. 

J . 

SIMON,  JOSEPH  :  American  lawyer  and  poli- 
tician :  born  at  neehtlieini.  llesse.  Feb.  7,  ISSl.  lie 
accompanied  his  juirents  to  Portland,  Ore.,  in  1857, 
when  he  was  but  six  years  of  age.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Portland,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1873,  and  is  now  (190.5)  a 
member  of  the  law  lirm  of  Dolph,  Mallory.  Simon. 
&  Gearin.  lie  early  developed  a  capacity  for  poli- 
tics. In  1877  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  city 
council  of  Portland,  and  in  1880,  18S4,  and  188*6 
he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Hepublican  state 
committee  of  Oregon.  From  1880  to  1000  he  repre- 
sented Multnomah  county,  in  the  Oregon  slate  sen- 
ate; and  he  was  elected  president  thereof  at  live 
dilTerent  sessions.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Repub- 
lican national  conventions  that  met  at  Minneapolis 
in  1M!)2  and  at  Philadelphia  in  1900,  and  served  as 
a  niend)er  of  the  Republican  national  committee 
from  1892  to  1896.  For  many  years  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  police  commission  of  the  city  of  Port- 
land. A  vacancy  occurring  in  Oregon's  senatorial 
repn^senlation  at  Washington,  Simon  was,  in  1898. 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  term  end- 
ing March  3,  1903. 

Bibliography:  Amei-ican  Jrwiuli  Year  Buoh.  .5665  (1904-5). 
A.  F.  T.  H. 

SIMON,  JOSEPH:  Chief  of  the  bureau  of  the 
Progressive  communities  of  Hungary,  and  reporter 
on  Jewish  allairs  in  tlie  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Worship;  born  at  Kaiiolcs,  county  of  Zala.  June 
24,  1844;  studied  law  at  Budapest.  He  represented 
the  district  of  Tapolcza  at  the  Jewisli  Congress  of 
1868  and  was  elected  its  secretary;  and  at  its  con- 
clusion he  Ijccame  secretary  of  the  national  commit- 
tee, and  three  years  later  was  appointed  to  a  similar 
position  in  the  national  bureau.  Since  then  he  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Hungarian  Jews.  As 
first  secretary  of  the  national  committee,  Simon, 
until  he  retired  in  1904  owing  to  ill  health,  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  that  portion  of  the  Hungarian 
Jewry  which  was  organized  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  Jewish  Congress  of  1868.  He  has 
rendered  special  service  in  connection  with  the 
establi-shment  and  administration  of  the  L.\ndes- 
RABiiiNEiiscnui.E  (of  wliosc  board  of  governors  he 
has  been  secretary  since  the  institution's  foundation 
in  1877)  and  various  other  institutions.  In  1883  he 
organized  the  defense  in  the  TiszA  Eszlak  case. 
Simon  has  the  title  of  "KOniglicher  Rath." 

s.  L.  V. 

SIMON  THE  JUST.     See  Simeon  the  Jist. 

SIMON  MACCABEUS:  Hasmonean  prince  and 
high  jiriest;  died  135  ii.o. ;  second  sou  of  Mattatbias. 
In  I  Mace.  ii.  3  he  is  called  Thassi;  in  Josephus, 
"Ant."  xii.  6.  §  31,  Thatis  (with  the  variant  Mat- 
thes).  The  meanings  of  these  names  are  obscure. 
His  father,  when  dying,  praised  him  as  a  man  of 


counsel,  and  exhorted  his  fo\ir  brothers  to  heed  his 
advice.  Simon  jusliticd  liis  father's  high  opinion  of 
him.  and  jiroved  himself  uniforndy  sagacious  an<I 
circumspect.  Even  during  the  lifetimeof  his  broth- 
ers Judah  and  Jonathan.  Simon  took  a  prondnent 
l)art  in  the  war  of  lilieration  waged  agij.insl  Ibe 
Syrians:  lie  succored  the  hard-pressed  Jews  in  Oali- 
lee;  avenged,  in  conjunction  with  Jonat'ian.  the 
death  of  his  brother  Jnhn;  and  fought  suc'cssfuliy 
against  IJacchides  (I  Mace.  v.  17.  23;  i.\.  37-42,  05- 
68;  "Ant."  .\ii.  8,  S  2;  .\iii.  1,  ^§  4-5). 

The  successes  of  the  Jews  rendered  it  expedi- 
ent for  the  pretenders  to  the  throne  of  Syria  to  Show 
them  special  favor,  and  therefore  Antioclius  VI.  ap- 
pointed Simon  strategus,  or  military  commander,  of 
the  coast  region  from  the  La<lder  of 
Strategus.  Tyre  to  Egypt.  As  strategus  Simon 
conquered  the  cities  of  Beth-zurand 
Joppa,  garrisoning  them  witli  Jewish  troo|)s,  and 
built  the  fortress  of  Ailida  in  the  plain  (I  Mace.  xi. 
53,  65;  xii.  33,  38;  "Ant."  xiii.  5,  tjg  4,  fi,  10;  6,  t^  ,5). 

After  the  cajiture  of  Jonathan,  Simon  was  elected 
leader  (v)o///fior)  by  the  people,  assembled  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  he  at  once  completed  the  fortification  of  the 
ca|)ital.  and  made  Jopjia  secure  by  expelling  its  Gen- 
tile inhabitants  and  filling  it  with  Jews  (I  Mace, 
xiii.  8,  10,  11;  "Ant."  xiii.  6,  t^  4).  At  Hadid  he 
blocked  the  advance  of  the  treacherous  Try  plio,  who 
was  attempting  to  enter  the  country  and  seize  the 
throneof  Syria.  Since  Try plio could  gain  nothing  by 
force,  he  craftily  demanded  a  ransoiu  for  Jonathan 
and  the  surrender  of  Jonathan's  sons  as  hostages. 
Although  Simon  was  fully  aware  that  Try  jilio  would 
deceive  him.  he  acceded  to  both  demands,  so  that 
the  pco])le  might  see  that  he  had  done  everything 
possible  for  his  brother.  Jonathan  was  nevertheless 
treacherously  a.ssassinated,  and  the  hostages  were  not 
returned.  Simon  thus  became  the  sole  leader  of  the 
peojjle.  He  lia<l  Jonathan's  remains  buried  with 
honor  at  Modin,  where  he  siibsequentlj'  erected  a 
monument  to  him  (I  Mace.  xiii.  25-30;  "Ant."  xiii. 
6,  §  5). 

As  the  opponent  of  Trypho,  Simon  had  every  rea- 
son to  .side  with  Demetrius  II.,  to  whom  he  sent  a 
deputation  requesting  freedom  from  taxation  for  the 
country.  The  fact  that  his  request  was  granted 
implied  the  recognition  of  the  political  independ- 
ence of  Judea.  "Thus  the  yoke  of  the  heathen  was 
taken  away  from  Israel  in  the  hundred  and  seven- 
tieth year"  of  the  Seleucid  era  (143-142  n.c. ;  I 
Mace.  xiii.  41;  Josephus,  "Ant."  xiii.  6.  §  6).  The 
statement,  found  in  a  rabbinical  work  (Jleg.  Ta'an. 
§  2),  that  Judah  and  Jerusalem  were  released  from 
the  payment  of  the  "crown  tax  "  (ariipavoc)  on  lyyar 
27  may  refer  to  this  event.  The  Jews  then  introduced 
a  new  era,  dating  all  their  instruments  and  contracts 
according  to  theyearsof  Simon.  The  independence 
of  Simon  may  be  indicated  also  by  the  coins  which  he 
minted,  for  many  Jewish  shekels  and  half-shekels 
bear  in  Old  Hebrew  characters  the  inscription  "  Holy 
Jerusalem."  and  are  dated  variously  "  the  yearl," 
"2,"  "3,"  "4,"  or  "5,"  these  dates  being  referred 
by  many  scholars  to  the  era  of  Simon.  But  it  ia 
strange  that  there  are  no  coins,  so  far  as  known, 
of  the  years  6  and  7,  although  Simon  was  ruling- 
then.     These  coins,  which  are  somewhat  crude  and 
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primitive,  are  {lifTerentiated  from  oilier  Maceabean 
coins  by  tlie  abstuce  of  tlie  name  of  the  ruling 
prince  (see  illustrations  in  .Iew,  Ex- 
Coins.  CTC.,«.r.  Xf.MiiiMATics);  it  is  therefore 
not  certain  that  they  were  struck  by 
Simon,  and  Schiirer  is  |)arlicular]y  disinclined  to 
ascribe  them  to  his  reign  ("Gescli."  3d  ed.,  i.  243, 
761  et  seq.). 

Simon  was  still  confronted  with  the  task  of  secur- 
ing his  position  in  the  country.  lie  therefore  laid 
siege  to  the  old  and  powerful  city  of  Gazara  and 
captured  it,  after  which  he  expelled  the  pagan  in- 
habitants, removed  the  idols  from  the  houses,  puri- 
(ied  the  city,  and  "  placed  such  men  there  as  would 
keep  the  Law"  (I  Mace.  .xiii.  43-48;  comp.  .\iv.  34; 
"Ant."  xiii.  6,  §7;  Strabo,  p.  7.')9).  He  then  at- 
tacked the  last  bulwark  of  the  Syrians  in  .fudea,  the 
AcKA  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  taken  on  the 23d  day 
of  the  second  month,  142  n.r.,  and  entered  by  the 
Jews  chanting  hymns  of  thanksgiving  to  the  sound 
of  harps,  and  bearing  palm-branches  (I  3Iacc. 
xiii.  49-.52 ;  comp.  xi  v.  7,  36.  37 ;  •'  Ant."  I.e.).  Mer- 
ited punishment  was  visited  on  the  Hellenists  (called 
•■children  of  the  Acta"  in  Meg.  Ta'an.  S  2),  both  in 
the  capital  and  throughout  the  country.  In  this 
connection,  although  the  actual  work  was  probably 
done  at  a  later  time,  Josephus  speaks  ("Ant."  l.i:  ; 
comp.  "15.  J."  V.  4.  S  1)  of  the  laborious  demolition 
of  the  eitaf!',.i,  which  took  three  years.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  fortifications  were  permitted  during 
this  time  to  command  the  Temple,  yet  they  must 
have  remained  standing,  for  Simon  is  .said  to  have 
garrisoned  them  (I  Mace.  xiv.  37;  comp.  xv.  28). 
At  the  same  time  he  placed  his  son  John,  who  re- 
sided at  Gazara,  in  charge  of  a  portion  of  the  army 
(th.  xiii.  .53). 

The  country  now  enjoyed  a  lasting  peace,  and 

the  author  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  (xiv.  8- 

1.5)  describes  the  felicity  of  the  people 

Alliance  in  glowing  colors,  adhering  closely  to 
■with  Rome,  the  accounts  of  the  blessings  promised 
in  the  Bible,  and  carefully  including 
Simon's  services  to  religion.  He  then  speaks  of  the 
honor  shown  the  Jewish  people  by  other  nations, 
declaring  (xiv.  16-19)  that  the  Romans  renewed  their 
friendship  with  the  .Jews  on  their  own  initiative 
(although  this  is  improbable),  and  that  the  Spartans, 
at  the  request  of  the  Jews,  made  a  documentary 
declaration  of  their  friendship  (xiv.  20-23).  Will- 
rich  regards  this  record  as  spurious,  like  others  of 
a  similar  nature.  Thestatement(xiv.  24)thalSimou 
sought  to  win  the  favor  of  the  Rimians  by  rich  gifts 
through  the  agenc_v  of  Numenius  is  ajiparently  in- 
correct, for  the  friendship  of  Home  has  already  been 
noted  in  a  previous  passage.  An  alliance  ("ami- 
citia")  between  the  Romans  and  the  .Jews  is,  how- 
ever, mentioned  in  other  sources  (Justin,  "Apolo- 
gia," XXX vi.  3,  §  9). 

Tlie  high   esteem  in  which   Simon  was  held   by 

foreign    powers  impelled  the  people  to  show  their 

appreciation  of  him.  and  on  Elul  18. 

Hereditary    141  b.c,  the  assembly  of  the  iiriests. 

Prince.       the  people,  the  leaders  of  the  people, 

and   the  elders  of  the  land  resolved 

that  Simon  should  be  the  high  priest,  stnitegus.  and 

ethnarch  of  the  Jews,   "  forever,  until  there  should 


arise  a  faithful  prophet"  (I  Mace.  xiv.  41).  By  this 
phrase  they  probably  intended  to  imply  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  spirit  of  prophecy  would 
again  appear  in  Israel,  enabling  them  to  learn  the 
will  of  God;  or  they  may  have  meant  to  express 
their  conviction  that  the  prophet  Elijah  wouid  an- 
nounce the  Messiah,  who  would  belong  to  the  house 
of  David,  and  in  that  case  there  could,  of  course, 
be  no  ruler  l)ut  him.  This  resolution  was  inscribed 
upon  bra.ss  tablets  and  set  up  in  the  court  of  the 
Temple.  According  to  Willrich,  this  record  can  not 
have  been  quoted  in  the  original  text  of  the  Macca- 
t)ce.s,  since  the  inscription  states  that  Simon  sent  his 
deputation  to  Rome  before  he  was  recognized  by 
Demetrius,  and  regards  the  Roman  alliance  as  the 
motive  for  this  contirniation,  whereas  xiv.  3  asserts 
that  Demetrius  w-as  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians 
before  the  embas.sy  went  to  Rome;  furthermore, 
Xumenius  is  sjiid  (XV.  1.5)  to  have  returned  in  139- 
138,  when  -Yntiochus  Sidetes  was  already  on  the 
throne.  Whether  the  inscription  is  authentic  or  not, 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  Simon  bequeathed  his  dig- 
nities to  his  children,  and  thus  became  the  founder 
of  the  Hasmonean  dynasty. 

Once  more  Simon  became  involved  in  the  Syrian 
imbroglio.     Aniiochus  VII.   (Sidetes),   the   brother 

of  the  captive  Demetrius,  attempted 

War  to  seize  the  throne  of  Syria;  in  a  letter 

with  the     written  at  Rhodes,  before  belauded  on 

Syrians.    ■  the  Asiatic  coast,  he  confirmed  Simon 

in  all  the  privileges  granted  liim  by 
previous  kings,  especially  in  the  prerogative  of  coin- 
age (I  Mace.  XV.  1-9),  although  this  was  apparently 
a  mere  sanction  of  the  actiud  state  of  affairs.  But 
as  soon  as  Antioehus  fell  secure  from  Trypbo  he 
changed  his  attitude.  At  the  siege  of  Dora  he  rejected 
the  reenforcenients  sent  by  Simon,  and  demanded 
either  that  Simon  should  surrender  Joppa,  Gazara, 
and  the  -\cra,  which,  he  alleged,  had  been  wrong- 
fully taken  by  the  .Jews,  or  that  he  should  paj'  an 
indemnity  of  one  thousjiiid  talents.  The  result  was 
a  war  in  which  the  Syrians  under  Ccndebeus  were 
defeated  by  Simon's  sonsjudah  and  John  (136  H.c). 
The  age  of  Simon  lia<l  led  him  to  entrust  this  war 
to  his  sons,  but  the  hope  which  he  may  have  cher- 
ished, that  in  his  old  age  at  lea.st  he  would  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  deeds,  was  doomed  to 
disappointment.  In  13-5  B.C.  Simon,  the  last  of  the 
Maccabean  brothers,  died  by  violence.  According 
to  his  custom,  he  was  traveling  through  the  country 
holdiug  court,  when,  in  the  fortress  of  Dociis,  near 
.Jericho,  he  and  his  sons  ^lattathias  and  Judah  were 
slain  by  his  son-in-law  Ptolenieus  at  a  bamiuet  pre- 
pared by  the  last  mentioned  (I  Mace.  .xvi.  11-17; 
"Ant."  xiii.  7,  S  4).  The  seven  short  yejirs  of  his 
reign  prepared  the  way  for  the  events  of  the  follow- 
ing one  hundred  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  John  Ilyrcanus  I. 

BiBI.in<;RAPHY:  Winer,  li.  It.;  (iriiz,  darh.  4th  «!.,  lii.  .tU- 
Kt;  Sctiurcr.  (,isi)i  :*l  wl.,  1. 341  ii");  Wellhnusen.  I.J.  G.  4th 
«i..  pp.  'Si'i-'^i;  Sflilatter,  Ztir  Ti>ihnfraphk  umi  Gatch. 
PaUMinn.-f,  pp.  1  et  gai.i  Willrich.  Jiiilru  und  Gni-chen  vor 
fhr  Mahkabiti^chcH  Krhfhunu.  pp.  fil>-70,  lidulnfren,  18Jfi. 
<:.  S.  Kr. 

SIMON  MAGTJS  :  .V  personage  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  historj-  of  i)rimitive  Christianitj-.  Ac- 
cording to  Acts  viii.  9-23,  he  was  greatly  feared 
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througliout  Saniaiiii  <pii  iiccoiiiit  of  his  inagir  pow- 
its:  bvit  lie  |ii'iniillt'(l  hiinsi'lf  to  he  Impti/fil.  iiiid 
wished  to  ])urclms(^  tlic  gift  of  thi-  Holy  Ghost, 
being  cursed  by  I'eter  for  this  pnsiimptuousness. 
In  spite  of  tlie  (leliiiitenoss  of  the  statements  regard- 
ing liini,  tlic  historicity  of  Simon  lias  been  doubled 
by  many  erilios.  especially  by  Haur  and  his  school, 
who  held  that  he  was  a  caricature  of  the  "Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles."  Such  a  view  must,  however,  be 
regarded  as  a  grave  critical  aberration  (Haruack, 
"  nogmengesehiclile,"  Isted.,  i.  179,  note  1). 

The  early  Christian  Clementine  "  Hecoguitiones" 
(vii.-x.)  represent  Simon  as  a  Jewish  magician  in- 
stead of  a  Samaritan,  stating  that  he  was  a  member 
of  a  Jewish  household  in  Cirsarea.  and  that,  when 
pursued  by  Peter,  be  tied  to  Judea.  Mention  is  made, 
moreover,  of  a  magician  named  Simon  who  lived 
in  this  very  city  of  Cie.sarea  about  the  year  40  of  the 
common  era  (Jose])lius,  "Ant."  xx.  7,  §  2);  so  that 
sonic  scholars  consider  the  two  to  be  identical  (Ilil- 
genfeld,  "  Ketzergeschichte,"  p.  170;  Albert,  "Die 
Ersten  Funf/.ehn  Jahre  der  Chrisllichen  Kirche," 
p.  114,  Miinster.  1900;  Waitz,  in  "Zeitschrift  fiir 
NeutestamcDtliche  Wis.senschaft,"  v.  138).  This 
view  can  hardly  be  correct,  however,  alt  hough  the  no- 
tice, like  other  similar  ones,  serves  to  show  that  there 
were  such  magicians  even  among  the  Jews.  The 
most  reliable  .sources,  including  Justin  Martyr,  who 
was  a  Samaritan  by  birth,  call  Simon  a  native  of 
Ciesarea;  and.  in  harmony  with  this  statement,  the 
same  authorities  regard  him  as  a  pupil  of  Dositheus, 
the  Samaritan  heresiarch  (hut  see  Dositiiki's). 
Simon  was,  furthermore,  regarded  by  all  the  Church 
Fathers  as  the  great  heretic  from  whose  school  and 
teaching  sprang  all  the  latir  motley  heresies  of 
Christianity  ;  and  inasmuch  as  his  system  contained 
Gnostic  teaching.  Gjiosticism  itself  was  ascribed  to 
liim,  and  a  Gnostic  Jgure  was  seen  in  his  alleged 
wife  Helena. 

In  reality,  however.  Simon  seems  at  tirst  to  have 

asserted  merely  that  he  was  a  Messiah,  though  later 

lie  claimed  that  he  was  a  god.     The 

Claims  following  passage  of  Irena-us  ("  Adv. 
Messiah-  Ilicreses,"  i.  33,  ^  1)  clearly  defines 
ship.  his  teaching:  "  He  was  worsliiped  by 
man}'  as  a  god,  and  seemed  to  himself 
to  be  one;  foramong  the  Jews  he  appeared  as  the  Son 
[thus  identifying  himself  with  Jesus],  in  Samaria  as 
the  Father,  and  among  other  peoples  as  the  Holy 
Ghost  "  (comp.  "  Philosophumena,"  vi.  19;  Tertul- 
lian,  "  De  Anima,"xx.\iv. ;  Epiphanius.  "Panarium." 
xxi.  1  ;  "  Acta  Petri  et  Pauli,"  in  Lipsius,  "  Apocryph- 
ische  Apostelgeschichten  und  Apostellegendeu,"  ii., 
part  1.  pp.  30,  301).  Simon  is  also  said  to  have  com 
manded  that  a  grave  be  dug  for  him,  from  which  he 
was  to  arise  in  three  days;  but  this,  it  is  declared,  he 
did  not  do  ("Philo.sophumena,"  quoted  as  from  Hip- 
polytus,  vi.  30).  These  traits  characterize  him  as 
the  Christ  of  the  Samaritans,  and  at  the  same  time 
show  him  as  a  most  striking  antithesis  to  the  Christ 
of  the  Christians.  If,  as  is  stated,  besides  declaring 
that  God  is  unknowable  and  is  not  the  creator  of  the 
world,  but  inexpressible,  ineffable,  and  self-created 
(avToylviW.of ;  "  Constitutiones  Apostolical,"  vi.  10,  in 
Migne,  "Pahologia  Gra'ca,"  i.  933),  he  taught  that 
He  is  not  the  father  of  Christ,  his  teaching  diverges 


widely  from  the  Christian  doelrine,  although  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  statement  is  at  variance 
with  all  other  accounts. 

In  their  opposition  to  Cliristianity  the  Jews  may 
have  felt  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  teachings  of 
Simon,  tluisaccounting  for  the  legends 
Favored  by  which  lerm  them  hisdisciples.  When, 
the  Jews,  in  his  lliglit  from  Peter,  Simon  went 
to  Home  and  wished  lo  prove  his  di- 
vinity by  Hying  through  the  air,  the  Jews  are  said 
to  have  been  his  partizans;  and  when  be  fell 
wounded  to  the  earth,  and  was  taken  lo  Aricia,  a 
small  town  near  Rome  where  his  grave  is  yet  .shown, 
Jews  are  alleged  to  have  escorted  him  thither;  and 
their  descendants  lived  there  until  IGOO.  A  later 
authority  declares  that  the  aerial  battle  with  Peter 
look  place  on  a  Sabbath  on  which  the  faithful  were 
holding  a  "proseuehe"  (synagogal  assembly)  and 
keeping  a  fast  especially  on  account  of  their  teacher 
Simon  (Glycas.  "Annales,"  ed.  Bonn,  i.  236.  439). 
While  it  is  true  that  the  Christians  were  as  yet  little 
differentiated  from  the  Jews,  and  that  the  "faith- 
ful "  might  ecjually  well  have  been  Christians,  yet 
the  fast  (the  Komans  believed  that  the  Jews  fasted 
on  the  Sabbath),  i.e.,  the  rest  from  work,  is  character- 
istically Jewish.  The  story  of  this  Hight  to  Home, 
whether  legendary  or  historic,  must  have  been  well 
known  to  the  Jews,  since  the  remarkable  "Toledot 
Yeshu "  tells  of  a  similar  aerial  battle  that  took 
place  between  Jesus  and  the  champion  of  the  Jews 
(Krauss,  "Das  Leben  Jesu  nach  Judischen  Quel- 
len,"  p.  179  et  passim):  and  this  same  legend  shows 
that  the  Jews  regar(le<l  Simon  as  one  of  their  own 
number.  The  fall  of  Simon  Magus  was  customarily 
represented  by  the  Byzantines  in  their  illustrations 
of  Psalm  li.  —  llebr.  lii.  (Slrzygowski,  "Bilder  des 
Griechischen  Physiologus,"  p.  89,  Ijcipsic.  1889). 
Zacuto  ("  Yuhasin,"  ed.  London,  p.  344)  also  men- 
tions Simon  Mskgus;  and  his  name  occurs  in  a 
Samaritan  chronicle  recently  published  ("H.  E.  J." 
xlv.  230). 

K.  S.  Kr. 

Simon  Magus  was  the  founder  of  a  Gnostic  sect. 
In  Acts  viii.  9-13  he  is  represented  a?  having  been 
held  in  awe  by  the  Samaritans  as  the  manifestation 
of  the  hidden  power  of  God,  and  as  being  called  by 
them  "The  Great  One."  He  issaid  to  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  baptized  by  the  apostle  Philij);  but, 
owing  to  his  greediness,  lie  relapsed  inlo  sorcery. 
While  this  story  is  legendary,  Justin  relates  ("  Apo- 
logia," i.  26,  .'50)  that  lie  was  born  in  Gitta,  a  Samar- 
itan village,  and  that  he  traveled  together  with  a 
woman  named  Helena,  whom  he  declared  to  be  the 
"First  Intelligence."  be  himself  claiming  to  be  the 
first  manifestation  of  the  liidch'n  power  of  God.  He 
went  to  Home  and  performed  miracles  before  the 
emperor  Claudius;  and  the  people  erccte<i  statues 
to  liim.  The  legendary  character  of  this  story  has 
been  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  statue  said  to  have 
been  erected  to  him  with  the  inscription  "Semoni 
Sancto  Deo  Fidio "  has  been  discovered,  and  it 
proves  to  have  been  dedicated  to  an  ancient  Homan 
deity. 

More  authentic  facts  regarding  Simon  Magus  are 
contained  in  Hippolytus'  "Uefutatio  Heresiarum," 
vi.  7-20,  where  extracts  are   given   from   a   work 
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ascribed  to  Simon  and  entitled  "The  Gresit  Revela- 
tion." In  this  work  an  elaborate  Gnostic  system  of 
the  emanation  of  the  Deity  is  presented,  describing 
the  unfolding  of  the  world  in  six  pairs,  male  and 
female,  in  the  upper  and  lower  regions,  among 
which  also  the  sun  and  the  moon  (''Selene")  play  a 
part  and  in  which  he  himself  is  "the  standing  one; 
he  who  stands,  has  stooil.  and  will  stand."  Ilis 
stay  at  Rome,  where  he  attracted  attention  by  his 
miracles,  and  his  contest  with  Peter  are  mentioned 
in  tliis  work  and  in  all  the  patristic  writings  of  the 
early  centuries.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  celestial 
chariot  upon  which  he  was  seen  Hying  tlirougli  the 
air.  He  could  not,  however,  withstand  the  superior 
magic  powers  of  Peter,  and  f<ll  from  the  chariot, 
breaking  his  legs  (Syriac  "  Diilascalia,"  i.  18;  Arno- 
bius,  "Contra  Gentes,"  ii.  12).  He  rai.sed  the  souls 
of  prophets  from  Hades  (Tertullian,  "De  Anima," 
xxxiv). 

The  most  elaborate  legendary  story  is  told  of  him, 
especially  with  reference  to  bis  contest  with  Peter,  in 
the  Clementine  writings,  where  there  is  an  occasional 
blending  of  the  character  and  utterances  of  Simon 
Magus  with  those  of  Paul.  Certain  characteristic 
expressions,  however,  are  found  there  which  point 
to  historic  facts.  He  calls  himself  the  manifested 
power  of  the  great  hidden  Deity  ("Hel  Kisai"=: 
"Elkesai"  in  Gnostic  lore;  "Recognitiones,"  i.  72, 
ii.  37;  comp.  "the  one  who  will  stand  [abide]  for- 
ever"; "Recognitiones,"  ii.  7,  iii.  U;  "Homilies," 
ii.  24) ;  his  spouse  Helena  (or  Selene  =  "  the  iloon  ") 
is  the  mother  Wisdom,  one  with  the  highest  Deity, 
who  came  down  to  earth  under  that  name  ("Recog- 
nitiones," ii.  8-9,  39;  "Homilies,"  ii.  23). 

The  existence  of  the  sect  of  Simonians  called  after 
Simon  and  related  to  the  other  Samaritan  sect  called 
after  Dositheus,  certainly  proves  the  historicity  of 
his  existence  against  the  critics  who  d<clarc  him  to 
be  a  fictitious  person  and  "Simon"  to  be  the  pseu- 
donym of  Paul.  It  is  remarkable,  moreover,  that  a 
magician  by  the  name  of  Simon  is  mentioned  by 
Josephus  as  having  lived  at  the  very  same  time  as 
Simon  Magus  of  the  Church  literature.  Felix,  ap- 
jioinled  governor  of  .Tudea  by  the  ein|)eror  Claudius 
between  the  years  .52  and  60.  had  fallen  in  love  willi 
DrusiUa,  sister  of  King  Agrippa  and  wife  of  King 
Azizus  of  Eiiiesii;  and  he  sent  Simon,  a  Jew  born  in 
Cyprus  and  a  friend  of  his  who  was  known  for  his 
magical  skill,  to  use  incantations  (compare  the  love 
incantation  in  Deissraan's  "Bibelstudien,"  189.5,  p. 
21,  and  Blau,  "Das  Altjudische  Zaidierwesen,"  1898, 
pp.  96-1 17)  to  alienate  her  affection  fiom  her  husband 
and  to  turn  it  to  Felix.  In  this  wa)'  the  governor 
succeeded  in  obtaining  Drusilla's  consent  to  marry 
him  ("Ant."  xx.  7,  §  2).  The  only  dillicully  in 
identifying  this  Simon  with  the  other  lies  in  the 
statement  of  Josephus  that  the  magician  was  born 
in  Cyprus.  The  charges  brought  against  the  sect 
of  the  Simonians  are  of  such  a  nature  as  would  point 
to  seductions  brought  about  by  witchcraft  as 
well  as  by  Gnostic  teachings  leading  to  sexual  im- 
purity. 

BlBLiOHRAPHV:  Fabricius.  CihWx  Aixn't'upliuA  Xnri  Tf>itu- 
mentu  ii.  411:  Hilgentekl,  Ketzfrofuch.  itrs  Crchrijitfu- 
Ihums.pp.  IS!  180.  Leipsic.  ISM:  Ha.stinirs.  Did.  liililr.  iv. 
.T2i>:  Luirano.  Lr  ^It'^n^^ric  Lctjijrjtttnrif  ili  Siintm  .V*m;'».  hi 
yuoi'v  Dtilktino  rfi  ArchcitliHjia  Crifftiutw^  vi.  .Vi,  Kouie. 


1!«I0;  H.  Waitz.  Simon  .Va<;ux  in  di:r  Altehrij*tfichfu  Lilc- 
ratur.  in  Xcitwhrift  fl'ir  tlir  XeutestanKntliche  Wixgen- 
KChaft.  van.  V.  121-143:  Hamark,  (lexch.  lUr  AllehrigtUchen 
LiUratur  hilt  Ewtef/iut*,  i.  \fhirt  aai.,  Leipsic.  IH9C1. 

K. 
SIMOir,  MORITZ  ALEXANDER:  German 
banker  and  iiliilaiilhri>]iist :  Ijnrn  iit  Hanovt-r  Nov. 
27,  1837;  died  there  190.5,  Educated  at  his  native 
town,  he  became  associated  there  with  the  banking- 
house  of  Ezechiel  Simon.  Later  he  spent  some  years 
in  New  York,  and,  upon  ret  inning  to  Hanover, 
founded  the  banking-house  of  Moritz  Alexander 
Simon.  In  New  York,  Simon  bad  become  acquainted 
with  the  misery  of  the  poor  Jewish  immigrants  from 
eastein  Europe,  and  he  contiibuted  to  the  funds  of 
the  organizations  founded  in  the  eighties  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  Rumanian  .lews.  Having 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  so-called  Jewish 
question  was  a  social  one,  which  might  partially 
be  solved  by  educating  the  younger  generation  to 
become  artisans  and  farmers,  he  opened  in  1893 
the  Isiaelitisehe  Erziehung.oanstjilt  at  Ahlem,  a 
small  place  near  Hanover.  The  aim  of  this  school 
is  to  educate  its  pupils  in  "agricidture  and  hand- 
icraft—  means  of  living  from  which  the  Jews, 
through  the  circumstances  of  time  and  condition, 
have  been  excluded  for  centuries.  .  .  ."  The  pupils 
are  divided  into  two  sections:  chiUlren  between  six 
and  fourteen  years  of  age.  and  apprentices  between 
fourteen  and  seventeen ;  in  the  first  department  the 
children  receive  a  common-school  education  together 
with  instruction  in  horticulture,  wood-working, 
and  in  the  making  of  pasteboard  boxes.  The  second 
department  gives  instruction  in  vaiious  trades. 
Vp  to  the  present  (19<J.5)  the  institution  has  trained 
about  170  gardeners,  artisans,  and  teachers,  who  are 
employed  not  only  in  Germany  but  also  in  Russia, 
Rumania.  Galicia,  Palestine,  and  America.  Simon 
be(iueathed  §7.50, 0(X)  to  the  "Erziehungsanstalt." 

BiBLior.RAPHV:  \V.  l.iehinann.  in  Oft  mid   UV»f,  March,  1905, 
pp.  19S  ct  got.  (with  lllusiralions). 
s.  F.  T.  II. 

SIMON,  OSKAR :  German  dermatologist ;  bom 
at  Berlin  Jan.  2,  184.5;  died  at  Bieslau  JIarcli  3, 
1883.  Educated  in  his  native  city  (M.D.  1868),  he 
took  a  postgraduate  course  at  tlie  University  of 
Vienna.  During  the  Franco- Prussian  war  he  saw 
active  service  as  assistant  surgeon.  In  1871  he  re- 
turned to  Vienna,  but  in  the  following  year  settled 
in  B<-rlin.  where  he  became  privat-docent.  Six  years 
later  (1878)  he  was  appointed  profes.sor  of  dermatol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Breslau  and  chief  physi- 
cian at  the  AUerheiligen  Hospital. 

Of  Simon's  works  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned: "Die  Localisation  der  Hautkraukhciten. 
Histologisch  und  Kliniscli  Bearbeitet."  Berlin,  1873; 
"  Ueber  das  Molluscum  Contagiosum."  ih.  1876: 
"  Ueber  Prurigo  und  die  Behandlung  Derselben  mit 
Pilocarpin,"  ib.  1879  ;  "Ueber  BalauoposthoMvko- 
sis,"  ib.  1881. 

BiBLIOGRAPHT :  Pagel,  Bing.  Lex. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

SIMON,  LADY  RACHEL  :  English  author- 
ess: born  in  London  Aug.  1.  1823:  ilied  there  .July 
7.  1899:  daughter  of  Simeon  K.  Salaman  and  Alice 
Cowen.  She  grew  up  amid  the  intellectual  and  re- 
fined surroundings  of  a  home  which  was  the  rendez- 
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vovis  of  many  (listiiiguishcil  pcopU-.  On  July  12. 
1843,  she  wns  married  to  Joliii  Simon,  LL.U.  A 
woman  of  striking  iniiividiialily,  I.aily  Simon  kt'pt 
from  licr  sevontirntli  year  a  diary  of  "  Hccords  and 
Ki'llrctions,"  from  wliicli  she.  in  1893,  published  a 
selection  covering  a  period  of  liftj-  j-ears,  from  1840 
to  1890.  She  wrote  also  a  work  on  the  Psalms,  en- 
titled "  Beside  the  Still  Waters." 

Ijiidy  Simon's  son  Oswald  John  Simon  (born  in 
London  in  1855)  is  a  communal  worker  and  author. 
Of  his  works  maybe  mentioned  "'I'lie  World  and 
theCloister,"  anovel;  and  "Faith  and  E.\perieure," 
a  volume  of  essays  and  .sermons. 
BlBi.iOCRAPilY  :  Jew.  rhrnn.  and  Jew.  Wiirlil,  July  H,  1S99. 

J.  G.   L. 

SIMON,  RICHARD  :  French  scholar  and  Ori- 
entalist;  burn  at  Dieppe  May  13,  1638;  died  there 
April  21,  1721.  After  studying  at  the  Sorbonne  he 
joined  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  in  the 
library  of  wbicli  lie  studied  Oriental  works  and 
manuscripts.  When  a  certain  Jew  was  condemned 
to  the  pyre  at  Metz  on  a  blood  accusation,  Simon 
wrote  a  strong  opinion  in  protest  (IGTO).  He  trans- 
lated Leon  of  Modena's  ■' Historia  dei  Riti  Ebraici," 
etc.  (1G~4).  and  wrote  "Comparaison  dcs  Ceri-monies 
desJuifsetde  la  Discipline  dc  I'Eglise"  (1C81).  His 
chief  work,  however,  was  his  "Histoire  Critiqu<!  du 
Vieux  Testament"  (1678),  practically  tlie  first  intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament  written.  It  dealt 
with  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  if  they  were 
orilinary  writings,  and  by  this  means  aroused  the 
enmity  of  Bnssuet  and  the  Port  Royal,  through 
whn.se  iutluence  the  whole  edition  of  1.300  copies 
was  seized  and  destroyed  and  Simon  was  expelled 
from  the  Oratory  (May  21.  1678).  Notwitlistanding 
the  destruction  of  his  book,  several  pirated  editions 
appeared  in  Holland.  Simon  wrote  several  pam 
phlets  defending  his  views  against  the  attacks  of 
contemporary  writers,  such  as  Vossius,  Spanheim. 
Jurien,  Colomies,  Le  Clerc,  and  others. 

BiBLIOGR.krnv  :  L<i  Oraiide  Enciirlnprilie. 

T.  J. 

SIMON  (SIMEDL,  SIMONCINO)  OF 
TRENT:  Cliild  iicliiii  <.f  uu  allegeci  ritual  nuniler 
by  the  Jews  of  Trent.  He  was  the  son  of  Andreas 
Unverdosben.  a  col)l)ler,  or  tanner,  in  Trent,  and 
was  born  Nov.  26,  1472. 

The  harmonious  relations  between  the  Christians 

and  the  Jews  in  Trent  had  excited  the  auger  of  the 

semideinenled  Franci.scan  friar  Bernardinus  of  Fel- 

tre,  who  was  a  .son  of  a  notorious  enemy  of  the 

Jews.     In  his  Lenten  sermons  (1475)  he  endeavored 

to   incite    the    people    against    them,  but    instead 

provoked  displeasure  on  the  part  of  the  Christians. 

Then   he  predicted   that  at  the  next 

The  Disap-  Jewish  Passovera  ritual  murder  would 

pearance     occur.     In  accordance  witli  this  pre- 

of  Simon,    diction,  the  child  Simon,  twenty-eight 

months    old,   disappeared   on    March 

23, 1475.    Bernardinus  of  Feltre,  Johannes  Schweizer 

(a  neighbor  of  the  Jews),  and.  at  last,  the  excited 

people  themselves  declared  that  the  cliild  would  be 

foundamongthe  Jews;  butacarefid  search  through 

the  Jewish  quarter,  ordered  by  Bishop  Hinderbach 


and  executed  by  the  podesta  of  Trent.  Johaiin  Sala, 
proved  fruitless. 

On  the  eve  of  Easter  ^Monday.  March  26,  some 
Jews  noticed  the  body  of  a  child  in  the  river,  near 
tlie  house  of  one  of  their  number  named  Samuel. 
Without  a  moment's  delay  three  of  them,  Tobias  (a 
physician),  Samuel,  and  Angelus,  hastened  to  notify 
the  l)isliop,  but  were  not  admitted  to  liis  presence. 
The  podesta,  however,  visited  tlie  house  of  Samuel, 
tooK  possession  of  the  child's  body,  and  (udeied  the 
arrest  of  those  present — Samuel,  Angelus,  Tobias, 
Israel,  Bonavcntura,  Toaff,  and  a  second  Boiiaven- 
tiira  (the  cook).  Aftera  medical  examination  of  the 
body  it  was  stated  that  death  was  the  result  of  vio- 
lence, not  of  accidental  drowning.  A  baptized  Jew, 
Johaniiof  Feltre,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  for  several 
years  for  theft,  seized  the  apparent  opportunity  to 
shorten  the  term  of  his  iniprisonnient  by  declaring 
that  the  Jews  use  the  blood  of  (Jhristians  for  ritual 
purposes  at  the  Passover.  On  the  strength  of  this 
allegation  all  the  members  of  tint  Jewish  <c)mmunity, 
women  and  children  included,  were  arrested.  The 
proceedings  against  them  began  on  ^larch  28.  The 
accu.sed  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  denounced  two  men : 
.lohannes  Schweizer,  who  had  access  to  the  river 
flowing  liy  Samuel's  house  and  who  for  a  long  time 
had  been  an  enemy  of  the  Jews;  and  the  German 
tailor  Enzelin.  Johannes  Schweizer  and  liis  wife 
were  arrested,  but  ]iroved  an  alibi  as  regards  the 
23d  of  JIarch,  though  only  for  the  daytime:  they 
were  tinally  liberated  from  [irison  in  a  "  miraculous" 
manner. 

Then  began  days  and  nights  of  torture  for  the 
Jews,  in  which  nunicious  methods  of  compelling 
"confession"  were  tried.  For  a  long  lime  the  suf- 
ferers remained  steadfast  and  faithful; 

Torture  but  after  weeks  of  torture  had  weak- 
Su£fered  by  ened  the  will,  they  "confessed"  in  the 
the  Jews,  exact  words  dictated  by  their  clerical 
tormentors  and  as.sassins.  These  abom- 
inable practises  caused  Duke  Sigmund  and  others  to 
intercede  and  stop  the  jirocei'dings  (April  21).  But 
the  persecutions  were  resumed  on  June  5,  and  were 
maintained  until  the  Jew  Moses,  aged  eighty  years, 
after  terrible  tortures  and  persistent  denials,  like- 
wise "confessed."  Toward  the  end  of  June  (21-23) 
eight  of  the  wealthiest  Jews,  after  receiving  baptism, 
were  put  to  death,  some  being  burned  at  the  stake 
and  the  rest  belieaded. 

But  the  cruelty  of  the  proceedings  had  aroused 
general  indignation.  Pope  Sixtus  IV..  alarmed  for 
the  reputation  of  the  Church,  commanded  Bishop 
Hinderbach  on  Aug.  3  to  again  suspend  jiroceedings, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  papal  commis.sary.  Bishop 
Giambattista  deiSindiciof  Ventimiglia,  who,  jointly 
with  the  Bishop  of  Ticnt,  would  conduct  the  inves- 
tigation. The  ]>apal  agent  had  been  fully  instructed 
beforehand;  after  making  an  investigation,  lie  de- 
nied the  niartyrdomof  the  child  Simon  and  disputed 
the  occurrence  of  a  miracle  at  his  grave.  Sixtus 
IV'.  had  already  anticipated  this  denial  in  his  encyc- 
lical of  Oct.  10.  147.5.  The  commissary  uncovered  the 
tissue  of  lies,  but  when  he  demanded  the  iminciliate 
release  of  the  Jews  he  was  denounced  by  the  bishop 
and  a.ssailed  by  the  mob,  being  compelled  to  with- 
draw to  Roveredo.     Thence,  fortilieil  by  his  instruc- 
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tions,  lie  summoned  tlic  bishop  and  the  podestii  to 
answer  for  their  conduct.     Instead   of  appearin^f. 
Bishop  Hinderliaeli  answered  hy  a  cir- 
Investiga-    cular.  directed  to  all  churchmen,  de- 
tion  by      scribinjf   the    martyrdom    of    Simon, 
the  Papal    justifying  his  own  share  in  the  pro- 
Envoy,       ceeiliugs,  and  denouncing  the  work  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ventimiglia  as  "corrup- 
tam  inquisitionem."     While  the  papal  commissary 
was  tiiking  Enzelin,  the  sujiposed  actual  nuirderer, 
a  iirisoner  to  Home  for  trial,  the  Bishop  of  Trent 
and  the  podesta continued  their  proceedings  against 
the  .Jews,  several  of  whom  they  executed  (Dec.  2, 
1475;  Jan.  13  and  16,  1476). 

The  Bishop  of  Ventimiglia  reported  to  Rome  that, 
as  the  result  of  careful  investigations,  he  found  the 
Jews  innocent,  that  Simon  had  been  killed  by  Chris- 
tians with  the  intention  of  ruining  the  Jews,  and 
that  Bishop  Hinderbach  had  planned  to  enrich  him- 
self by  contiscating  the  estates  of  those  executed, 
Si.xtus  IV.  then  appointed  a  commission  of  si.x  car- 
dinals to  investigate  the  two  proceedings.  The 
head  of  the  commission  being  an  intimate  friend  of 
Bernardiuusof  Feltre,  the  result  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, especially  since  the  whole  Catholic  Church 
would  liave  been  involved  in  the  condemnation  of 
the  Bishop  of  Trent.  Accordingly,  in  the  decree  of 
June  20.  1478,  "Facit  nos  pietas,"  Sixtus  IV.  de- 
clared the  proceedings  against  the  Jews  in  Trent  to 
be  "rite  et  recte  factum."  Both  Bernardinus  of 
Feltre  and  Simon  of  Trent  are  said  to  have  been 
canonized  by  Gregory  XIII.,  about  a  century  later, 
the  former  as  a  prophet,  and  the  latter  as  a  martyr. 

BiBLiniiUAPHT:  Gesch.des  zti  Trieiit  Ermt>r<lrtni  ClirMen- 
Jiiii'/t',-*,  Trent,  H7n;  Ptjftsiolieati  Simonii< Pitcri  Triihiitini 
II  I'ertidi.-:  juileis  i^'uijer  Ocem;  Hilatiode  Sinuitir  I'neni 
Triitfiitiuti.'H^ii;  Hennann  Schindeleyp.  Hixtirrin  SiitunitA 
Pueri,  1477;  Joann  Calphurinus  and  Raphael  Zovenzonius, 
De  Beatn  Simrine  Pucrn  i(  Miirliin:  eti-.,  14s;;  Dr.  J.  K<li, 
Aiii  Jwienhlii-]thitt!it  tVr/(Y/«"f/,  1541:  Acta  Smictitniw, 
iii.  49.'>-.5(ti;  Ra\Tialdus.  ^niifl/f.'i  Enh slant ic<r  a<l  Aniiiiiii 
J',,";; ;  Joseph  lia-Kohen.  'Emek  ha-Daka.  1S.V.  pp.  Si  c( 
w/.;  Pincio,  Aimali  Ovcro  Chrinikhe  di  lyrnlii,  Ii>4».  lywk 
iv.:  (Bonelli).X>i.'s*cr((izii>in'.4p<)log('(ir/ic  (till  Martyrio  del 
S.  Simiine  da  Treutn  nelV  Anun  /'.7'.  deijU  Klirei  Vccmt, 
1747;  Flamin.  Cornelius.  Dr  Cullu  S.  SimimiK  Pwri  Tti- 
dfutini  et  .Vnrtj/nX  174.S;  BoncUi,  Cnlhrliiiie't  in  Jiidaity  B. 
Siminiin  Tridetitiui  Piuri  Interftnptore--*,  1~*'Ck  in  Mnn. 
Eecl.  'J'rirt.  iii.  2.  42l-4i).3:  LuzzatUi,  Ixiatlilixrhr  Aiiiiolcii. 
ii.  :ia :  Civiltd  Cattoliea.  xi.  8.  9 ;  Rohlinir.  Mtine  A  nlinirtcti 
andie  Hahtnnrr.  I88S,pp.  -Vi^H;  Dcsixirtes,  />(-.■<  Miiitlmsdii 
Saufi  Chez  lex  Jii  its,  ISliO,  pp.  Kliffwy.:  Erler.  Die  Jiidriiden 
ililtelalten:  (in  Verlnir's  .lr(  (lir  fllr  KalhnU.trhex  Kirelieii- 
rcc/if,  .\liv.:ti((.wf/. ):  Dei  kert. Kill  RitualmnnI  Ahte niiiilxtiu 
jVa<hj;ei('k.«cn,  ISSi:  idem,  Vier  TimUr  Kiiiilri  :  ii,)ierdes 
Chnxsidixchen  Fanatismui'.  ISiti.  pp.  1-72;  M.Stem..;Hi/i.'<c/ie 
Prexie.  1S92.  Ncis.  14  and  l.i;  Strack.  Dns  Ulnt.  imi  pp.  12ii 
et  geq.:  Scherer,  Jiti/i(j<rfi/i((!(iii.wt'  der  Judeii.  pp.  .59(*-599. 

J.  A,  Ta. 

SIMONIAS  (modern  name.  Samuniyyah) :  A 
city  in  Galilee,  about  two  hours  soulhwesl  of  Sep- 
phoris.  In  the  Talmud  (Yer.  Meg.  70a)  it  is  identi- 
lied  with  the  Shimron  of  .losh.  xi.  1,  xii.  20,  xix. 
15,  a  name  which  had  already  been  replaced  in  all 
passjigesof  the  Sepluagint  by  Siumir,  whence  the 
•' Simonias  "  of  the  Greek  period.  Josephus  calls 
the  place  a  village,  and  states  that  while  there  he 
was  attiicked  at  night  by  the  Roman  deeiirion  Ebu- 
tins,  who  w;is  forced  to  withdraw,  however,  with- 
out success,  since  his  cavalry  could  not  be  used  in 
that  locality  ("  Vita."  §  24). "  The  genuine  Jewish 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants  is  shown  by  the  stoiy  that 
once  when  tiic  patriarch  Judah  I.  pas.sed  through 


their  city,  they  asked  him  to  send  a  scholar  to  in- 
struct tlit-m  (Gen.  H.  Ix.xxi.  2;  Yer.  Yeb.  13a).  The 
iiaine  of  the  city  occurs  also  elsewhere  (Niddah  24b; 
.Mek.  on  Deut.  in  "  Hildesheimer  Jubelschrift,"  p. 
30),  and  in  the  .Middle  Ages  it  is  mentioned  by 
Estori  Farhi  (-  Kaflor  wa-Ferali,"  cli.  xi.). 

BiBLintiRAPiiv:  Kiibinson.  Reivarcheii.  iii.  4.T9;  Zunz,  G.  S. 
ii.  2ai:  Neuliauer,  (i.  T.  p.  I«);  Boettfrer,  ToiHigrafixch- 
Hintiirixcliejt  [.eriknu  zu  tten  Sehriften  dex  niiviun  Jnne- 
pliUK,  p.  3(2  ;  Buhl,  (iedgraphie  den  Alten  PalOxtina.  p.  213. 
.1.  S.    Kk. 

SIMONS,  DAVID;  Dutch  jurist ;  born  at  The 
Hague  Nov.  3,  1860.  He  studied  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden  (J.U.D.  IHHS).  and  then  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  lawyer  in  Amsterdam.  In  1897 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  penal  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utrecht.  He  is  the  author  of:  "  De  Vrij- 
heid  van  Drukpcrs  in  Verband  met  het  Wetboek  van 
.Strafrecht"  (his  doctor's  di.ssertation,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  university  gold  medal,  1882); 
"  Beknopte  Handleiding  tot  het  Wetboek  van  Straf- 
vordering"  (3d  ed.  1901,  Haarlem);  "  Leerboek  van 
het  Nederlandsche  Strafrecht "  (vol.  i.,  GrOningen, 
1904). 

Simons  is  associate  editor  of  the  department  of 
theories  on  the  "Tijdschrift  voor  Strafrecht,"  and. 
since  July,  1902,  editor-in-chief  of  the  "  Weekblad 
van  het  Recht." 

BlBi.iOGRAPHT:  OiijeHooolcerare/i  (with portrait):  Holland- 
sc/ie  Revue.  1903. 
s.  E.   Si,. 

SIMONSEN,  DAVID  JACOB:  Danish  rabbi 
and  author ;  born  in  Copenhagen  .Maich  17,  18.53.  He 
studied  at  the  Von  Westenske  Institiit  in  his  native 
city,  at  the  same  time  receiving  private  instruction 
in  Talmudics  and  Hebrew  literature.  In  1874  he 
was  awarded  a  prize  for  a  treatise  on  Arabic  philol- 
ogy. From  1874  to  1879  he  studied  at  the  labbin- 
ieal  seminary  at  Breslau ;  an<l  on  pa.ssing  his  exam- 
ination he  received  offers  of  tutorships  successively 
at  the  Breslau  and  Ranisgate  seminaries,  which 
he  declined.  A  few  weeks  before  he  was  called  to 
Copenhagen  as  assistant  to  Chief  Rabbi  Wolff,  being 
the  tirst  Danish-born  rabbi  of  the  Copenhagen  con- 
gregation. At  Wolff's  death  (1891)  Simonsen  was 
unanimously  chosen  his  successor  as  chief  rabbi  of 
Denmark;  he  resigned  his  otlice  in  1902,  on  which 
occa.'iion  KingChristian  IX.  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  title  of  pidfessor.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle. 

Simonsen  is  a  prolilic  contributor  to  Danish  and 
foreign  .lewish  peiiodicals.  In  1889  he  published 
in  Danish  and  in  French  a  study  of  sculptures  and 
insci-i|)tions  fiom  Palmyra,  belonging  to  Dr.  Jacob- 
sen's  famous  collection  at  the  Ny  Carlsberg  Gly- 
pothek  in  Copenhagen. 

BiBLIOGRAPUV:  C.  F.  Brloka,  Daiisk  Biografii'k  Lexicon. 
S.  F.   C. 

SIMONSEN,  JOSEPH  LEVIN  ;  Danish  ju- 
rist ;  horn  in  Copi  iiliagcii  Dec.  06,  1X14;  died  there 
June  21,  1886.  He  was  gi-aduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen  (Candidatus  Juris)  iu  1837, 
and  in  1851  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  superior 
court.  He  soon  demonstrated  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  intricate  matters  of  law.  and  his 
I   legal  opinions  were  geuenilly  qiioled  as  aulhorita- 
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live.  Ill  1859  Simonson  was  electe<l  vii  r-prcsidcnt 
of  the  Society  of  Danisli  LawyiTs:  and  from  1848 
till  his  death  he  ofticiateil  as  legal  counselor  of  the 
.Jewish  coiigregalioii  of  Copenhagen. 

BiBLioOKAPHT :  C.  F.  Bricka,  Datixk  Biograflsk  Lcxicnn. 
s  F.   C. 

SIMONTI,  SIGMUND  :  Hungarian  linguist; 
boru  at  Veszprim  Jan.  1.  18.")3;  studied  at  Eszter- 
gom,  Budapest.  Lcipsic,  Berlin,  and  Paris;  he  has 
embraced  Chrislianity.  In  1877  he  became  lecturer, 
in  1885  assistant  professor,  and  in  1889  professor,  at 
the  University  of  Biniapest.  The  Hungarian  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  elected  him  a  correspcmding  mem- 
ber in  1879  and  a  regular  member  in  1893 ;  he  is  a 
member  also  of  the  Ugro-Finnic  Society  of  Helsing- 
fors.  He  is  a  voluminous  writer,  and  has  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  development  of  Hungarian  phi- 
lology, both  by  his  works  and  by  the  influence  which 
he  has  exercised  for  a  generation  upon  the  students 
of  philology  at  the  University  of  Budapest. 

Simouyi  has  published  the  following  works: 
"Antibarbarus  "  (1879).  on  foreign  words  in  Hun- 
garian ;  "  A  JIagyar  KiMiiszok  "  (3  vols.,  1881-83).  on 
Hungarian  conjunctions;  "A  Magyar  Hati'irozok  " 
(2  vols..  1888),  on  Hungarian  adverbs:  "  A  Magyar 
Nyelv  "  (3  vols.,  also  in  German,  1897).  on  the  Hun- 
garian language:  "Magyar  NyelvtOrteneti  Szotar'' 
(3  vols.),  a  historical  dictionary  of  the  Hungarian 
language:  "Nemet  I's  Magyar  Szolasok "  (1S05), 
on  Teiitonisms  and  Magyarisms:  and  (in  collabora- 
tion with  Balassa)  a  Oerman-Huugarian  diclionaiy 
(1899).  He  has  also  translated  the  works  of  Ma.\ 
MiiUer  and  Co.x. 

Bibliography:  PaJlaf  Lej\ 


L.  V. 


SIMSON.     See  Samson. 


SIMSON,  MARTIN  EDTJAKD  VON  :  Ger- 
man jurist  and  statrsiuaii ;  lioiii  Nnv.  1(1.  1810,  at 
Kiinigsbcrg,  East  Prussia:  died  at  Berlin  May  22, 
1899.  Educated  at  the  universities  of  Konigsberg 
(LL.D.  1829),  Berlin,  anil 
Bonn,  and  at  the  Ecole  de 
Droit,  Paris,  he  became  pri- 
vat-docent  at  the  university 
of  his  native  town  in  1831 ; 
he  was  appointed  assistant 
professor  in  1833  and  pr<i- 
fcssorof  Roman  law  in  1831), 
serving  also  as  judge.  In 
1846  he  received  the  title  of 
"Hat"  at  the  higher  court. 
He  took  an  active  jiart  in 
the  turbulent  political  life 
of  his  time,  and  in  1848 
was  sent  as  deputy  from 
Konigsberg  to  the  Nation- 
al Congress  of  Frankfort. 
He  was  elected  secretary  of  this  body  at  its  first 
meeting,  later  became  its  vice-president,  and  on 
Dec.  19  was  chos<'n  as  president,  in  which  oflice  he 
showed  great  skill  in  controlling  an  assembly  made 
up  of  men  animated  by  vastly  diverse  political 
ideas.  As  president  of  the  congress  he  was  also 
chairman  of  the  deputation   selected   to  offer  the 
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crown  of  the  German  empire  to  King  Frederick 
William  IV.  of  Prussia. 

Resigning  from  the  congress  in  May.  1849,  Simson 
was  in  the  SJime  year  electeil  to  the  lower  house  of 
the  German  Parliament,  in  which  he  was  an  adherent 
of  the  Constitutional  party.  In  1850  he  presided 
over  the  congress  at  Erfurt.  From  1852  to  18.59  he 
took  no  part  in  politics,  but  in  the  latter  year  he 
again  became  a  member  of  the  Prussian  lower  house, 
over  which  he  presided  in  1860  and  1861.  In  1860 
he  was  appointed  vice-president  and  in  1869  presi- 
dent of  the  higher  court  of  Frankfort on-lhe-Oder. 
A  member  of  the  North-German  Congress  from  its 
opening,  Simson  was  elected  its  first  presirlent  in 
1867,  and  in  that  capacity  he  offered  the  crown  of 
Germany  to  William  I.  of  Prussia  in  1870.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  first  German  Reichstag  and 
became  its  president,  from  which  position  he  retired 
in  1874  on  account  of  failing  health,  declining  re- 
election in  1877.  In  1879  he  was  ap|>ointcd  first 
president  of  the  German  Supreme  Court  in  Leipsic; 
in  1888  he  received  the  decoration  of  the  Black 
Eagle  of  Prussia  and  was  ennobled.  In  1892  he  re- 
tired to  private  life. 

Simson  became  a  Christian  when  very  young. 
He  was  the  author  of  "Geschichte  des  Kiinigsberger 
Ober  Tribunals." 

HiBi.ioGRApnT:  Meuers Konversalionii-LeTiltnn;  limcUiaus 
Ktmvcrratinns-Lexikon. 
s.  F.  T.   H. 

SIMTJNA  (SEMONA)  :  Sabora  of  the  second 
generation  (Ilalevy,  "  Dorot  ha-Rishonim,"  iii.  26); 
principal  of  the  Aejidciuy  of  Pumbedita  (520-.540) 
while  R.  'Ena  was  filling  a  similar  position  at  Sura. 
According  to  Grittz,  these  two  scholars  committed 
the  Talmud  to  writing;  but  no  further  details  are 
known  concerning  Simuna. 

Bibliography  :  Letter  of  Stierira  Gann,  In  Neut)aiier,  .If.  J.  C. 
1.  W:  Gritz,  Oesch.  v.  7,  S;  Wei9.s,  IJnr.  Iv.  0. 
W.  B.  J.    Z.    L. 

SIN  :  Under  the  Jewish  theocracy,  wilful  <li.sre- 
gard  of  the  positive,  or  wilful  infraction  of  the 
negative,  commands  of  God  as  proclaimed  by  Moses 
and  interpreted  by  the  Rabbis:  it  thus  includes 
crimes  against  God  and  crimes  against  society  or  an 
individual  member  thereof.  This  article  is  con- 
fined, as  far  as  possible,  to  the  former  class.  Of  the 
three  kinds  of  sin  embraced  in  this  division,  the  light- 
est is  the  "  het,"  "  hatta'ah,"  or  "  hattat  "  (lit.  "  fault," 
"shortcoming,"  "misstep"),  an  infraction  of  a  com- 
mand committed  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  or 
meaning  of  that  command  ("  bc-shogeg  "),  The  sec- 
ond kind  is  the  "  'awon,"  a  breach  of  a  minor  com- 
mandment committed  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
existence  and  nature  of  that  commandment  ("be- 
mezid ").  The  gravest  kind  is  the  "pesha'"  or 
"mered,"  a  presumptuous  and  rebellious  act  against 
God;  or  a  "resha',"  such  an  act  committed  with  a 
wicked  intention.  These  three  degrees  are  men- 
tioned by  the  Psalmist  (cvi.  6):  "We  have  sinned 
["hata'nu"],  .  .  .  we  have  committed  iniquity 
["he-'ewinu  "J.  we  have  done  wickedly  ["hirsha'- 
nu  "]  "  (comp.  I  Kings  viii.  47;  Dan.  ix.  .5). 

The  confession  of  sin  by  the  high  priest  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies  on  Yom  Kippiir  followed  the  order 
here  given — "het,"  "'awon,"  "pesha'  "  (Yoma  36b). 
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These  three  classes  are  subdivided  under  the  terms 

"'asliaiii  "   (guilt),   a  sin    which  is  later  repented; 

■•nia"al,"  "ine'ilah"  (sacrilege);  "tif- 

Various  lah  "  (vice,  depravity);  " 'amal  "(enor- 
Sins.  Tuily,  corruption);  and  "awon"  (hei- 
nous crime,  atrocitj).  The  word  "  re- 
sha' "  is  generally  used  to  express  the  idea  of  ill 
conduct,  viciousness,  criminalit}'.  The  Talmudic 
word  "  'aberali  "  carries  the  idea  of  trespass,  trans- 
gression, and  includes  both  sin  and  crime. 

The  motive  ascribed  as  underlying  the  proliibi- 
tion  against  sin  is  the  benefit  of  man.  Sin  defiles 
the  body  and  corrupts  the  mind;  it  is  a  perver- 
sion and  distortion  of  the  principles  of  nature;  it 
creates  disorder  and  confusion  in  society;  it  brings 
mischief,  misery,  and  trouble  into  communal  life. 
Man,  not  God,  reaps  the  benefit  of  obedience  to 
God's  laws:  "If  thou  sinnest,  what  doest  thou 
against  him?  .  .  .  Thy  wickedness  may  hurt  a  man 
as  thou  art  "  (.Job  x.xxv.  6.  8). 

Man  is  responsible  for  sin  because  he  is  endowed 
with  free  will  ("  behirah '");  yet  he  is  by  nature 
frail,  and  the  tendency  of  the  mind  is  to  evil:  "For 
the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his 
youth"  (Gen.  viii.  21;  Yoma  20a;  Sanh.  105a). 
Therefore  God  in  His  mercy  allowed 

Original  man  to  repent  and  be  forgiven.  Jew- 
Sin,  ish  theologians  are  divided  in  regard 
to  the  cause  of  this  so-called  "orig- 
inal sin";  some  teach  that  it  was  due  to  Adam's 
yielding  to  temptation  in  eating  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  and  has  been  inherited  by  his  descendants:  the 
majority,  however,  do  not  hold  Adam  responsible  for 
the  sins  of  mankind.  The  Zoluir  pictures  Adam  as 
receiving  all  the  departed  souls  at  his  resting-place 
in  the  cave  of  Jlachpelah  and  inquiring  of  each  soul 
the  reason  of  its  presence,  whereupon  the  soul  la- 
ments: "  Wo  unto  me!  thou  art  the  cause  of  my  de- 
parture from  the  world."  Adam  answers:  "Verily, 
I  have  transgressed  one  precept  and  was  punished  ; 
but  see  how  many  i^recepts  anil  commandments  of 
the  Lord  thou  hast  transgressed  1 "  R.  Jose  said 
that  every  soul,  before  departing,  visits  Adam, 
and  is  convinced  that  it  must  blame  its  own 
wickedness,  for  there  is  no  death  without  sin 
(Zohar,  Bereshit,  5"b).  R.  Hanina  b.  Dosa  said : 
"  It  is  not  the  w  ild  ass  that  kills ;  it  is  sin  that  causes 
death  "(Ber.  33a i.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  main- 
tained that  at  least  four  persons — Benjamin,  Am- 
ram,  Jesse,  and  Chileab — died  without  having  com- 
mitted any  sin  and  merely  as  the  result  of  Adam's 
weakness  in  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  the  ser- 
pent. To  uphold  the  view  of  the  majority,  R.  Ammi 
quoted  the  Scripture  to  show  that  sin  causes  pain 
and  deatli:  "I  visit  their  transgression  with  the 
rod  and  their  initpiily  with  stripes  "  (Ps.  xxxix.  33) : 
"The  soul  that  sinneth.  it  shall  die"  (Ezek.  xviii.  4). 
This  verse  is  in  contrast  to  another:  "All  things 
come  alike  to  all:  there  is  apparent  one  event  to 
the  righteous,  and  to  the  wicked"  (Ecel.  ix.  2: 
comp.  Shab.  55a.  b"!;  but  these  two  verses  may  per- 
haps be  reconciled  through  others  which  declare 
"There  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not"  (I  Kings  viii. 
40):  "For  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth,  that 
doeih  good,  and  sinneth  not"  (Eccl.  vii.  20:  see 
Sanh.  105a). 


Some  of  the  Rabbis,  while  disclaiming  the  influ- 
ence of  Adam's  sin,  made  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf 
("the  cloven  foot")  a  hereditary  one. 
The  affecting  twenty-four  generations,  till 

Golden       the   final   destruction   of   the  Jewish 
Calf.  state  in  the  time  of  King  Hezekiah: 

"In  the  daj'  when  I  visit.  I  will  visit 
their  sin  upon  them  "(Ex.  xxxii.  34;  Sanh.  102a; 
comp.  'Ab.  Zarah  4b).  Moses  "was  numbered  with 
the  transgressors  "  of  the  generation  in  the  wilder- 
ness, "and  he  bare  the  sin  of  many"  who  partici- 
pated in  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf  (Sotah  14a, 
in  reference  to  Isa.  liii.  12). 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  sin  of  the  whole 
people  and  the  sin  of  the  individual.  A  communal 
or  national  sin  is  the  more  severely  punished  as  an 
example  to  other  peoples,  that  they  may  be  deterred 
from  similar  wickedness.  For  this  reason  public 
sins  ought  to  be  exposed,  while  the  sins  of  individ- 
uals should  rather  be  concealed  (Ab.  Zarah  5a; 
com]).  Yoma  86b).  Rab  thought  to  explain  the  ap- 
parently contradictory  verses,  "  Blessed  is  he  .  .  . 
whose  sin  is  covered"  (Ps.  xxxii.  1)  and  "He  that 
coveretli  his  sins  shall  not  prosper "  (Prov.  xxviii. 
13),  by  distinguishing  between  the  confession  of  a 
known  and  the  confession  of  an  unknown  .sin.  R. 
Nahman  distinguishes  between  a  sin  against  God 
and  a  sin  against  man:  the  latter  must  be  confessed 
openly  (Yoma  86b).  R.  Kahana  said  the  man  is  in- 
solent who  recounts  his  sins  (Ber.  34b).  The  enu- 
meration of  .sins  incluiled  in  the  " 'Al  Het "  is  per- 
mitted only  on  the  ground  that  they  are  of  a  general 
character,  concerning  the  public  as  a  unit ;  and  every 
individual  recites  it  as  part  of  that  unit,  using  the 
plural  "We  have  sinned."  In  strictness,  private 
sins  must  be  confessed  to  God  in  silence. 

The  earliest  Biblical  conception  of  what  consti- 
tuted sin  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Adam's  pun- 
ishment, which  was  due  to  his  failure  to  obey  the 
divine  will  and  his  revolt  against  the 
What        divine  government.     The  catastrophe 
Constitutes  of   the  Flood  was  a  punishment   for 
Sin.  man's  demoralization  and  corruption, 

his  violence  and  immorality  (see  Gen. 
vi.  U,  12).  The  builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  re- 
volted against  divine  government,  and  were  dis- 
persed (see  Gen.  xi.  1-9).  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
were  destroyed  for  their  heinous  crimes:  "The 
men  of  Sodom  were  wicked  and  sinners  before 
the  Li>rd  exceedingly"  (Gen.  xiii.  13):  they  were 
"wicked"  in  civil  matters,  "sinners"  in  blas- 
|>hemy  "exceedingly."  with  full  appreciation  of  the 
enormity  of  their  sins  (Sanh.  109a).  The  Egyp- 
tians were  punished  for  the  sin  of  enslaving  the 
Isnielites,  and  for  not  heeding  the  command  of  God 
to  release  them.  The  most  serious  sin  of  the  I.srael 
ites  was  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  contrary  to 
God'scommandments  delivered  from  Sinai.  Konili 
rebelled  against  the  authority  of  Moses,  and  of  the 
Lcvites,  priests  by  the  choice  of  God.  The  Canaan- 
ites  practised  incestand  immorality :  "  For  they  com- 
mitted all  these  things,  and  therefore  I  abhorred 
them ''(Lev.  xx.  23);  "But  for  the  wickedness  of 
these  nations  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  drive  them  out 
from  before  thee"  (I)eut.  ix.  5). 

The  principal  sins  for  which  the  Israelites  forfeited 
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Uicir  iiatioiml  existence  were  idolatry,  immorality, 
judieial  corniiitioii  and  deception  (comp-  Isii.  i.  31- 
23).  desecration  of  tlic  Sal>l)atli  (comp.  .ler.  xvii.  21- 
27),  and  non-ot)servance  of  tlic  law  relating  to  the 
release  of  servants  after  six  years'  service  (comp. 
Jer.  xxxiv.  l(i);  citing  "Arise  ye  and  depart;  for 
lliis  is  not  your  rest:  becati.se  it  is  polluted,  it  shall 
destroy  you"  (.Micah  ii.  10),  the  .Midrash  says, 
"God  would  not  have  hastened  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  for  any  transgression  other  tlian  fornica- 
tion." The  Ten  Tribes  were  exiled  for  the  same 
cause  (Num.  R.  ix.  4).  The  shedding  of  innocent 
blood  was  the  cau.sc  of  the  destruction  r>f  the  Tem- 
ple (Shab.  3:ia);  though  other  reasons  are  given  in 
Shab.  1191). 

In  the  post-e.\ilic  period  the  inclination  toward 
idolatry  was  eradicated,  and  the  disposition  toward 
fornication  was  wi^kencd  (Voma  COb).  The  list  of 
sins  in  the  confession  of  Vom  Kippur 
"  'Ai  Het."  gives  an  ideaof  the  rabbinical  concep- 
tion of  sin.  The' "  Al  Het  "  was  ex- 
tended from  the  simple  formula  in  the  Talmud 
(Yonia  871))  to  that  of  the  Geoniin,  which  includes 
the  Asii.VMNU,  Ai,  Hi':t,  and  "'  'Al  Hata'im"  (".Seder 
R. 'Amram,"  p.  4Ha;  sec  also  Ahai  Gaon,  "Shc'eltot," 
S^  107).  The  "Asliamnii"  is  in  alphabetical  order 
and  enumerates  I  he  following  sins:  "trespass,  treach- 
ery, slander,  |)resumptuousness,  violence,  lying, 
scoffing,  rebellion,  blasphemy,  oppression,  extreme 
wickedness,  eorrnption."  The  "'Al  Het"  qualifies 
man's  sins  and  makes  him  ask  forgiveness  for  the 
sins  which  have  been  committed  against  God  "either 
(1)  by  compulsion  or  (2)  voluntarily,  (3)  luiwittingly 
or  (4)  with  knowledge,  (•"))  in  private  or  (6)  in  pub- 
lic, (7)  ]ii-esumptiiously  or  (S)  without  intent.  "  The 
"  'Al  Hata'im  "  classifies  sins  as  those  "  for  which  we 
were  obliged  to  bring  a  trcspass-ofTering.  ...  a 
burnt  offering.  .  .  .  a  sin-olTering;  for  the  sins  for 
which  we  were  ol)liged  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  re- 
ceiving stripes,  becoming  childless,  being  extirpated 
or  killed  by  death  fi-oin  heaven,  four  modes  of  death 
by  bet  din  "  ("Seder  1{.  ■Amram,"  !./•.).  The  single 
alphabetical  list  of  the  "'Al  l.lcl  "  was  formidated 
later;  it  is  mcntione<l  by  Maimonides.  and  is  found 
almost  entire  in  the  present  "  Minliag  Scfarad."  The 
double  alphabetical  list  of  the  "'Al  Het."  as  found 
in  the  "Minhag  Ashkenaz,"  dates  probably  from 
the  thirteenth  century  (comp.  the  Vitiy  .Mal.izor, 
pp.  390-301,  and  tli<'  iirayi'i'-book  and  Mahzor  for  the 
Day  of  Atonement). 

.Jewish  theology  docs  not  admit  that   there  is  an 

unpardonable  sin.     The  Mishnah  says  that  sins  are 

expiated  (I)  by  sacrifice,  (2)  by  repentance  at  death 

or  on  Yom  Kippur.   (3)  in  the  case  of  the  lighter 

transgressions  of  the  positive  or  negative  precepts. 

by   repentance    at   any    time.      If   one   persists   in 

sinning,  depending  upon  receiving  pardon  through 

subsequent  repentance,  e.g..  at  Yom  Ki])piir,  his  sins 

are  not  forgiven.  AtYom  Kippur.  only 

Every  Sin   sins  between  man  and  God.  not  sins  bc- 

Par-  tween  man  and  his  neighbor,  are  ex- 

donable.      plated  (Yoina  viii.  8.  9i.     The  graver 
sins,  according  to  Rabbi,  are  apostasy. 
heretical  interpretation  of  the  Torah.  and  non-cir- 
cumcision (Yoma  80a).     The  atonement  for  sins  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  neighbor  is  an  ample  apology 


(Yoma  8.5b;  sec  Atonement).  Repetition  of  the 
same  sin  may  be  forgiven  once,  twice,  or  even 
thrice,  but  not  a  fourth  time:  "For  three  transgres- 
sions of  Jloab  [I  will  forgive],  and  for  four,  I  will 
not  turn  away  the  punishment  thereof  "  (Amos  ii. 
1);  "Lo,  all  these  things  worketli  God  oftentimes 
(Hebr.  "twice  and  three  times"!  with  nian,  to  bring 
back  his  soul  from  the  pit"  (Job  xxxiii.  39.  30; 
Yoma  8(ib). 

There  are  also  lighter  sins  that  are  not  jiunish- 
able,  but  nevertheless  stain  the  character  of  the'  most 
pious  and  righteous  man  ;  for  instance,  the  sin  of  not 
pleading  for  mercy  for  a  neighbor,  if  in  position  lo 
do  so;  as  Samuel  said,  "God  forbid  that  I  should 
sin  against  the  Lord  in  ceasing  to  |iray  for  you  " 
(I  Sain.  xii.  23 ;  Ber.  13b).  The  Nazarit(^  committed 
a  .sin  in  avoiding  the  moderate  use  of  wine;  the 
learned  man  sins  by  fasting  instead  of  studying 
(Ta'an.  lib).  Small  sins  are  generally  overlooked 
in  punishment:  "  I  will  search  Jerusalem  with  can- 
dles, and  punish  the  men  "  (Zcph.  i.  12):  not  by  day- 
light, nor  with  the  torch,  but  with  candles,  so  as  not 
to  detect  venial  sins  (Pes.  7b).  R.  Simeon  b.  Lakish, 
however,  cites  "The  ini(Hiity  of  my  heels  shall  com- 
pass me  about  "(Ps.  .xlix.  H)  to  prove  that  even 
"small  sins  that  man  tramples  with  his  heels  will 
surround  him  on  the  day  of  judgment"  ('Ab.  Zaiah 
18a).  "  Be  heedful  of  a  light  precept  as  of  a  grave 
one"  (Ab.  ii.  1).  Ben  'Azzai  said,  "Run  to  do  even 
a  slight  precept,  and  flee  from  [even  a  slight]  tran.s- 
gression  "  (Ab.  iv.  2).  Somctim<'S  one  maybe  justi- 
fied in  committing  in  private  a  sin  that  would,  if 
committed  in  public,  expose  the  name  of  God  to 
disgrace  ("hillul  ha-shem  "  ;  Kid.  40a). 

The  responsibility  for  sins  against  Judaism  rests 

forever  upon  the  Jew.     Apostasy  does  not  relieve 

him  from    responsibility  in  this  respect;    "Once  a 

Jew,  always  a  Jew."     "Israel  hath  sinned"  (Josh. 

vii.  11)  is  cited  by  R.  Abba  barZabdai  to  prove  that 

though   he   "sinned,"  yet   he   remains  an   Israelite 

{Sanh.  43bi.     The  responsibility  of  the 

Responsi-    anointed  high   priest  is  the  greatest; 

bility         next  is  that  of  the  representatives  of 

for  Sin.  all  Israel ;  and  finally  that  of  the  rider 
of  a  faction  of  Jews.  These  represent- 
atives require  each  a  special  sacrifice  in  accordance 
with  their  degree  of  responsibility  (comp.  Lev.  iv. 
3,13,22;  llor.  iii.  1).  The  bullock  sacrificed  for 
the  anointed  priest  and  that  for  the  people  are  to  be 
burned  outside  of  the  camp  as  "asinolTering  of  the 
congregation  " — as  a  symbol  of  the  vanishing  glory 
of  the  congregation  in  consequence  of  its  sins 
(Yer.  Ta'an.  ii.  .5).  "Whosoever  is  in  a  position  lo 
prevent  sins  being  committed  by  the  membersof  his 
liousehold,  but  refrains  from  doing  so,  becomes 
liable  for  their  sins.  The  same  rule  ap|)lies  to  the 
governor  of  a  town,  or  even  of  a  whole  country  " 
(Shab.  .')4b).  R.  Shcshet  said.  "One  is  not.  justified 
in  comniitting  even  a  slight  sin  in  order  to  i)revent 
a  graver  sin  by  his  neighbor  "  (Shab.  4a).  One  is 
responsible,  however,  only  for  his  action,  fiot  for 
his  evil  thought,  except  in  the  case  of  idolatry: 
"That  I  may  take  the  house  of  Israel  in  their  own 
heart,  because  they  are  all  estranged  from  me 
through  their  idols"  (Kzek.  xiv.  .5;  Kid.  39b). 

As  with  Cain,  sin  leaves  its  mark  upon  the  face  of 
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llic  sinner:  "The  show  of  tlicir  couiitfuancir  doth 
witness  against  them  "  (Isa.  iii.  9).  Tlie  cabalist  can 
detect  any  sinner  liy  observing  his  forehead  (Zohar, 
Lev.,  Al.iare  Mot,  p.  7")!)).  Sin  dulls  the  lieart  and 
blunts  the  understanding  (Yoina  39a;  Valk.  545, 
after  Lev.  .\i.  43).  I{.  Jolianan  said,  "  Were  it  not 
for  sin,  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  books  of  tlie 
Prophets,  as  Israel  would  have  been  satislied  with 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  Hook  of  Joshua  "  (Xed.  221)). 
Before  Israel  had  sinned,  the  Sliekinali  rested  upon 
it:  "For  the  Lord  thy  God  walked  in  the  midst 
of  tliy  camp."  But  sin  caused  the  Shekinah  to  \v- 
tire  to  a  distance,  "That  he  see  no  unclean  thing  in 
thee,  and  turn  away  from  thee  "  (Deut.  .x.xiii.  14; 
Sotah  3b),  Sin  besets  the  path  even  of  the  right 
cous,  which  explains  Jacob's  fear  of  Esau  (see 
Gen.  xxxii.  7);  while  David  said,  "I  had  fainted, 
unless  1  had  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
in  the  land  of  the  living"  (Ps.  .xxvii.  13;  Her.  4a). 
The  rejietition  of  a  sin  makes  it  appear  to  the 
sinner  a  license  (Yoma  86b).  For  this  reason  the 
punishment  of  one  who  steals  an  ox  or  a  sheep  and 
kills  it  or  sells  it  is  to  restore  it  fourfold  (see  Ex. 
xxi.  37  [A.  V.  xxii.  1]),  the  purpose  being  to  \iproot 
the  disposition  to  repeat  an  evil  action  (B.  K.  ()7b). 

Asasafeguard  against  sin,  l?abbi  advised,  "  Know 
■what  is  aljove  thee — an  eye  that  sees,  an  ear  that 
listens,  and  a  record  of  all  thy  deeds."     Gamaliel 
taught  that  the  study  of  the  Torah  combined  with 
some  worldly  occupation  makes  one  forget  to  sin. 
but  that  the  study  of  the  Torah  alone 
How         without  some  manual  labor  increases 
to  Prevent    the  tendency  thereto  {Ab.  ii.  1.2).    R. 
Sin.  llanina  b.  Dosa  said,  "  Whose  fear  of 

sin  precedes  his  wisdom,  his  learning 
will  endure;  but  where  learning  precedes  the  fear 
of  sin,  the  learning  will  not  endure"  (Ab.  iii.  11); 
"One  who  controls  his  passion  once  and  twice  will 
find  it  easy  to  control  the  third  time";  "  A  way  is 
left  open  for  the  sinner,  and  one  who  is  willing  t<i 
lead  a  pure  life  is  helped."  R.  Johanan  said  that 
one  who  has  passed  most  of  his  life  without  sin  is 
sure  to  end  it  .so,  for  "He  will  keep  the  feet  of  the 
saints"  (I  Sam.  ii.  9;  Yoma  3Sb).  R.  Elea/.ar  held 
that  residence  in  the  Holy  Land  tends  to  prevent 
sin:  "The  people  that  dwell  therein  shall  be  for- 
given their  iniquity  "  (Isa.  xxxiii.  24;  Ket.  Ilia). 
He  who  leads  others  to  do  good  will  be  .saved  from 
doing  evil  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  one  who 
leads  others  to  do  evil  will  not  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  repent.  Thus  the  righteous  will  meet  in 
Gau  'Eden  those  whom  he  has  led  to  do  right,  and 
the  sinner  will  meet  in  Gehiiuiom  those  whom  he 
lias  misled  (Yoma  87a).  Anger  and  excitement  are 
incentives  to  sin:  "A  furious  man  aboundelh  in 
transgression"  (Prov.  .xxix.  22;  Ned.  22b).  "Re- 
frain from  becoming  excited,  and  thou  wilt  not  sin; 
refrain  from  becoming  drunk,  and  thou  will  not  sin" 
(Ber.  29b).  One  must  always  consider  his  good 
and  evil  deeds  as  evenly  balanced  ;  he  will  then  ap- 
preciate the  danger  of  committing  even  one  sin. 
which  would  lower  the  .scale  on  the  wrong  side. 
Kay,  perhaps  the  whole  world  is  evenly  balanced, 
needing  only  one  sin  to  outweigh  all  the  good  there- 
in: "One  sinner  destroved  much  irood  "  (Ecel.  ix. 
18;  Kid.  40b). 


Another  safeguard   against  sin   is  Pr.weu:    "O 
lead  us  not  into  tiie  power  of  sin.  or  of  transgres- 
sion, or  of  iniquity,  or  of  temptation;  ...  let  not 
the  evil  inclination  haveswayoverus,"  are  the  intro- 
ductory words  of  tluMnorning  prayer. 
Prayer       The  silent    Yoni  Kippur  "Amidali" 
Against      ends,  "()  may  it  be  Thy  will,  O  Lord 
Sin.  my  God,  and  God  of  my  fathers,  that 

I  may  sin  no  more ;  and  as  to  the  sins  I 
have  committed,  purge;  them  away  in  Thine  abound- 
ing mercy."  Other  formulas  are  found  in  Berakot 
(Kib.    17a.   601)).     See   Ad.\m  ;    Atoneme.nt;    Co.m- 

M.WIIMKNT  ;       CONFKSSION     OF     SiN  ;      Df.VOTION.\L 
LlTICKATI'UE ;    PuNISItMENT. 

liMU.KMiBAPIlv:  Johunnes  Hi-hn,  Slliuff  loid  KrWxuua  nach 
liihlincher  vnd  lidliyhmischcr  Ait}«-hauunfi>  Lelpslc.  IWCJ; 
Justus  KulHirle. iSMnWf' lojff  (inatlc  tin  IieltiiiO><eu  Letjendes 
Viilhen  litrael  bin  atif  CliriMum,  Munlrli,  litOo. 
.1.  J.  D.  E. 

SIN  (I'D)  :  !•  Egyptian  city  mentioned  in  Ezek. 
XXX.  15  ct  seq. ;  prol)ably  the  ancient  frontier  for- 
tress of  Pelusium  (so  cited  in  Jerome);  the  modern 
Farama  or  Tine. 

2.  Desert  on  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  situated  "  be- 
tween Elim  and  Sinai"  (Ex.  xvi.  1,  xvii.  1;  Num. 
xxxiii.  12).  It  was  a  camping-place  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  their  wanderings.     See  also  Zix. 

E.  o.  II.  L  Be. 

SIN.     See  Shin. 

SIN-OFFERING. -Biblical  Data:  The  sin- 
olfering  proper  is  a  sacriliee  consisting  of  either  a 
beast  or  a  fowl  and  otfered  on  the  altar  to  alone  for 
a  sin  conuuitted  unwittingly.  The  rules  concerning 
the  sin-offering  are  as  follows:  If  the  anointed  priest 
or  the  whole  congregation  commits  a  sin  through 
ignorance,  the  sin-ofTering  isa  young  bidlock  with- 
out blemish.  Should  the  ruler  so  sin.  his  offering  is 
a  male  kid  without  blemish.  But  when  a  private 
individual  sins,  his  offering  must  be  either  a  female 
kid  or  a  IVmale  lamb  without  blemish,  or,  if  he  is 
too  poor  to  provide  one  of  these,  a  turtle-dove. 

Sin-otTerings  were  brought  on  other  occasions  also. 
On  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  high  priest  inaugu- 
rated the  festival  with  two  sin-offerings — a  bullock 
as  his  own  olfering,  and  a  male  kid  for  the  congre- 
gation. The  Hesh  of  these  was  not  eaten,  but  after 
the  fat  had  been  removed  the  carcasses  were  burned 
outside  the  camp  (Lev.  xvi.  3,  5,  1(1-11.  25,  27). 
A  woman,  after  the  days  of  her  purilicaticm  had 
been  fullilled.  was  rcipiired  to  bring  a  dove  for  a 
sin-offerin,!.'.  in  addition  to  a  burnt  offering.  A 
leper,  on  the  dav  of  his  cleansing,  was  required  to 
bring,  besides  other  offerings,  a  female  lamb  or,  if 
lie  were  too  poor,  a  dove  for  a  sin-offering  (Lev.  xii. 
6;  xiv.  10.  19.  22). 

Sin-offerings  formed  a  part  of  inau.sural  and  dedi- 
catory ceremonies.  Thus,  when  Aaron  and  his  sons 
were  inaugurated  into  the  priesthood,  one  of  the 
sacrifices  was  a  sin-offering  consistin.g  of  a  bullock, 
the  Hesh  of  which  was  burned  outside  the  camp 
(Ex.  xxix.  1,  10-14;  Lev.  viii.  14-17).  Eight  days 
hiter  Aaron  brought  a  calf,  and  the  Israelites  brought 
a  small  kid.  as  sin-offerings  (Lev.  ix.  2-10).  At  the 
dedication  of  the  altar  each  of  the  twelve  princes 
offered  a  male  kid  (Xuni.  vii.  16  <•.'  jtiixsiiii).  The 
sacrifices  of  those  who  returned  from  captivity  with 
Ezra  included  twelve  lie-goats  (Ezra  viii.  35). 


Sin-Offerin? 
Sinai,  Mount 
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TlRTiluulortlK'sin-olTcring  wasiis  follows:  If  the 
victim  were  a  <niu<liupi'(l,  llic  olTi'iiT  couftsseil  liis 
sins  over  tlic  licad  of  llif  viitiiii  ami  slew  it  liimsi'lf 
(comp.  Lev  iv.  4,  1"),  24,  2il)-  The  place  of  slaughter 
■was  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  altar  (comp.  ib.  i.  11  and 
I*,  iv  19  [A.  V.  35])  The  priest  took  some  of  the 
blood  and  sprinkled  it  before  the  veil  (///.  iv.  5  [6]), 
or,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  before  the  mercy  seat 
(ib.  xvi.  15);  tliis  lie  did  seven  times,  and  then 
smeared  some  on  the  liorns  of  the  altjir.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  blooii  was  poured  out  at  the  base 
of  the  altar  of  burnt  olTeriug.  The  internal  fat 
of  tli(^  animal,  with  the  caul,  liver, 
Ritual  of    and    kidneys,    was  burned  upon  the 

the  Sin-     altar    of    burnt    ofTering.      In    early 

Ofifering.  times  the  flesh  belonged  to  the  priests 
(comp.  Hos.  iv.  8  and  Lev.  vi.  22 
[2y)),  though  it  was  sacrosanct,  making  every- 
thing which  touchcil  it  holy,  and  might  be  eaten  by 
priests  alone.  Tlic  law  of  Lev.  iv.  prescribed  that 
the  flesh,  together  with  the  hide,  head,  legs,  viscera, 
and  dung,  should  be  burned  outside  the  Temple. 
The  blood  was  so  holy  that  an  earthen  vessel  w-hich 
touched  it  was  to  be  broken,  and  a  bra/.en  vessel 
scoured  (ib.  vi.  21  [28]). 

When  the  victim  was  a  bird  the  priest  pinched  olf 
its  head  with  his  thumb-nail  (ib.  v.  8;  but  see  Ji'.w. 
Encvc.  X.  Olflb,  «.  r.  S.xcrifice),  and  sjirinkled  its 
blood  without  dividing  the  carcass.  A  second  bird 
was  offered  as  a  burnt  sacrifice.  When  an  offering  of 
fine  flour  was  made,  the  jiriest  burned  a  handful 
of  it  on  the  altar  and  retained  the  rest  for  himself 
(ib.  V.  11-13). 

.1.  G.  A.  B.— M.  Ski.. 

Critical  View  :    The  sin-olTering  (nNtDH)  was 

an  ancient  sacritice.  In  the  later  ritual  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  lUuNT  (Jkkkuing  (T\hv)  '"»'  t'"' 
Guii.t-Okkeuino  (OB'S).  An  early  reference  to  it 
occurs  in  IIos.  iv.  8.  In  E/.ckiel's  proposed  recon- 
struction of  the  cultus  thesin-oll'eringhad  for  its  ob- 
jects; (1)  the  consecration  of  the  altar  (Ezek.  xliii. 
19  et  seq.):  (2)  the  annual  cleansing  of  the  sjinc- 
tuary  (ib.  xlv.  18-20);  (3)  a  part  of  the  preparation 
for  the  Passover  (ib.  xlv.  22):  and  (4)  preparation 
for  the  festivals  of  the  New  >Ioon,  etc.  (//*.  xlv.  15 
el  s«/.).  In  the  first  three  cases  the  offering  con- 
sisted of  a  bullock,  and  in  the  last  of  lambs.  Eze- 
kiel  provitlcd  also  a  table  in  the  north  porch  of  the 
Temple  where  the  sin-offering  might  be  slain  or 
eaten  (ib.  xl.  39),  and  one  on  the  south  side  wheie  i( 
might  be  laid  or  eaten  (Ezek,  xlii.  13).  In  accordance 
with  the  use  of  the  sin  offering  in  the  consecration 
of  the  altar,  a  late  supjilemcntary  priestly  narratives 
relates  that  when  the  altar  of  the  Tabernacle  was 
dedicated  a  sin-offering  was  brought  for  each  of  the 
twelve  tribes.  In  this  case  the  victims  were  lie 
goats  (comp.  Num.  vii.  16.  22,  et  jxi/mim). 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  use  of  the  sin-offering  in 
these  cases  of  consecration  is  its  use  in  the  Levitical 

ritual   in  ceremonies  of   purification. 

In  I.e.,  in  the  removal  of  a  taboo.     Sev- 

Levitical     eral  of  these  taboos  are  connected  with 

Ritual.       sexual  matters,  or  mysterious  disea.ses. 

Of  these  may  be  noted:  (1)  cases  of 
gonorrhea  (Lev.  xv.  14,  l.'i).  in  which  the  offering  was 
a  turtle-dove  or  aj'ouug  pigeon;  (2)  cases  of  uienor- 


rliagia  (ib.  xv.  2!).  30).  when  also  the  offering  was  a 
turtle-dove  in- a  young  pigeon;  (3)  purification  after 
childbirth  (ib.  xii,  (i),  the  offering  being  a.gain  a  tur- 
tle-dove (Ma  young  pigeon;  (4)  it  formed  a  part  of 
the  ritual  of  a  leper  who  liad  recovered  (ib.  xiv.  19), 
the  victim  in  this  case  being  a  ewe  lamb  (comp.  ib. 
V.  10).  With  these  may  be  classed  (.">)  the  use  of  the 
sill -offering  as  part  of  the  ritual  by  which  a  Naza- 
rite's  vow  was  discharged  (Num,  vi.  14),  the  victim 
in  this  case  being  a  ewis  lamb  a  year  old.  Evi- 
dently the  sin-ollering  in  the  first  fonrof  these  cases 
was  offered  as  a  recognition  of  the  mysterious  or 
suiiernalural  character  of  sexual  secretions,  child- 
birth, and  leprosy.  While  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite 
is  not  really  in  the  same  class,  yet  he  also  became 
taboo  by  virtue  of  his  consecration  to  the  Di'ity, 
symbolized  by  the  great  length  <if  his  hair. 

The  cases  llius  far  cmisidcred  have  their  origin  in 
very  jirimitive  thought.  A  more  advanced  concep- 
tion may  be  looked  for  in  cases  where 
Primitive     the    sin-olVering    is    associated    with 

Origin.  atonement  for  the  nation.  In  thiscon- 
nection  the  D.w  ok  Atoxkmknt  comes 
under  consideration  (Lev.  xvi.),  on  which  the  high 
priest  ottered  a  bullock  as  a  sin-off'ering  for  himself 
and  for  hishouse.  This  wasdoneappareiitly  that  the 
jiriest  might  not  be  slain  while  |)erforniing  public 
duty  ;  it  had,  therefore,  a  national  significance.  Two 
he-goats  were  then  selected  as  a  sin-offering  for  the 
congregation.  One  of  these  was  selected  by  lot  for 
Ynwii;  the  remaining  one  was  for  Az.\ZF.i..  The 
priest  then  killed  the  bullock,  took  the  blood  to- 
gether with  incense,  entered  into  the  Holy  Place,  and 
sprinkled  the  blood  on  the  ea.st  side  of  the  mercy- 
seat  and  '■  before  the  mercy -seat  "  .seven  times,  "  that 
he<lie  not."  The  blood  of  the  goattliat  was  Viiwh's 
was  brought  in  and  sprinkled  in  like  manner,  "to 
make  atonement  for  the  holy  place,  becau.se  of  the 
undeauness  of  the  cliildren  of  Israel,  and  because 
of  their  transgressi(nis,  even  all  their  sins."  Tlie 
high  priest  then  confessed  the  sins  of  the  people 
over  the  liead  of  the  live  goat,  and  it  was  driven 
away  into  the  wilderness  where  Azazcl  might  catch 
it.  Azazcl  appears  to  have  been  a  wilderness 
demon  (comp.  Ethiopian  Kook  of  Enoch,  viii.  1  ;  x. 
4,  8  c(  .■<ci/. ). 

Akin  to  the  sin  offering  of  the  high  priest  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  was  the  ottering  prescribed  in 
one  of  the  latest  laws  (Lev.  iv.  3-12)  and  which  an 
anointed  |n'iest  was  obliged  lo  oft'er  if  Ik!  ha<l  sinned 
so  as  to  bring  guilt  on  the  congregation.  This  of- 
fering al.so  consisted  of  a  bnllock.  The  same  law 
provided  that,  if  the  whole  peojile  sinned  unwit- 
tingl}',  they  should  bring,  when  the  sin  was  known, 
a  young  bullock  for  a  .sin-offering  {ib.  iv.  13-21). 
These  sin-offerings,  like  those  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, were  of  a  national  character  That  which  the 
same  law  (ib.  iv.  22-26)  prescrilied  for  the  ruler  may 
have  partaken  of  the  sjime  public  nature,  because  of 
the  prominence  of  the  rider;  but  this  is  not  stated, 
and  the  offering  may  have  been  a  purely  personal 
one.     The  victim  was  in  this  case  a  lie-goat. 

In  Lev.  iv.  the  laws  descend  finally  to  the  indi- 
vidual. If  one  of  the  common  p<'oplesinned  unwit- 
tingly (ver.ses  27-32),  he  was  to  offer  a  female  goat 
or  a  ewe  lamb  as  a  sin-offering.     The  offenses  which 
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dpmamled  a  sin-ofTering  are  detailed  in  Lev.  v.  1-6. 

They  are  for  the  most  part  (if  a  iion moral  nature, 

.such as  eou tact  with  a  dead  body,  with 

Offenses  an  unclean  reptile,  or  with  an  unclean 
Expiated,  discharge  from  a  liuman  being;  but 
two  of  them  have  more  of  a  moral 
character.  These  latter  are  (1)  cases  wliere  a  man 
permits  injustice  liy  withholding  information  Ul/. 
verse  1),  and  (2)  ca.ses  of  rash  though  ignorant 
swearing  to  that  which  turns  out  to  be  false  (ih. 
verse  4).  A  noticeable  feature  of  Lev.  iv.  and  v.  is 
that  the  expense  of  the  sacrifice  is  graded  according 
to  the  dignity  or  wealth  of  the  offender.  Thus  in 
ch.  iv.  the  ofTeriug  may  be  a  bullock,  a  he-goat,  a 
she-goat,  or  a  ewe  lamb,  while  in  ch.  v.  it  may  be  a 
she-goat,  a  ewe  lamb,  a  turtle-dove,  a  young  pigeon, 
or  the  tenth  part  of  an  epliah  of  fine  flour  (comp.  ib. 
verses  (i,  7,  11). 

It  is  rlear  that  the  sin-olTering  was  not  primarily 
an  offering  for  real  sins,  but  for  the  unconscious 
violation  of  mere  taboos.  It  was  demanded  in  the 
case  of  actual  sins  only  sporadically,  and  then  only 
to  a  slight  degree.  There  is  an  exception  to  this 
in  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement :  but  the  words 
in  Lev.  xvi.  16  which  make  the  sin-olTering  cover 
real  sins  are  [irobably  of  late  date. 

Bibliography  :  W.  n.  Smith.  Rcl.  nf  Sem.  2d  ed.,  pp.  »t4-a52. 
London.  ISKU;   Baeni.sch.  ExiKlH.f-LetJidVii.s-JViimf  ri,  in  Ko- 
wa«li's  Hund-Kiiimnrnlar,  pp.  373  c(  .«e<v.,  GOttingen,  1903. 
K.  li.  II.  G.  A.  B. 

SINAI.     Sec  I'kuiodic.\i,s. 

SINAI,  MOUNT.— Biblical  Data:  Mountain 
situated  in  the  tlesert  of  Sinai,  famous  for  its  con- 
nection with  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  by  God 
through  Moses  (E.x.  xi.x.  1-xx.  18).  The  general 
opinion  of  modern  scljolars  is  that  the  name  "  Sinai  " 
is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  Babylonian  moon 
god  Sin.  Mount  Sinai  is  often  referred  to  as  "the 
mountain  "  (that  is,  the  mountain  par  excellence), 
"the  mountain  of  Elohim  "  (Hebr. ),  and  "the  moun 
tain  of  Yinvii"  (Ilebr. ;  Ex.  iii.  1,  iv.  27.  xviii.  5. 
xix.  2,  et  jvtmm;  Num.  x.  33),  and  in  many  other 
passages  it  is  called  "  Horeb  "  (Ex.  iii.  1 ;  Deut.  i.  2(1 
pasnm).  The  Biblical  text,  indeed,  seems  to  indicate 
that  this  last  was  its  proper  name,  while  "Sinai" 
was  applied  to  the  desert.  According  to  one  theory, 
Sinai  and  lloreb  are  the  names  of  two  eminences 
belonging  to  the  same  range;  if  this  be  so  the  range 
became  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews 
some  time  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Law. 
When  Moses  led  the  flocks  of  his  fatherin-law  to 
the  desert  and  came  "to  the  mountain  of  God,  even 
to  Horeb."  an  angel  appeared  to  him  from  a  fla- 
ming bush,  and  then  God  Himself  spoke  to  Moses, 
telling  him  that  where  he  stood  was 

Mount        holy  ground,  thus  foreshadowing  the 

Horeb.  great  event  that  was  to  occur  there. 
From  that  mountain  God  persuaded 
Moses  to  go  to  Pharaoh  and  deliver  the  Israelites 
from  his  yoke.  After  the  Exodus,  when  the  Israel- 
ites who  had  encamped  at  Uephidim  were  suffering 
with  thirst,  Moses,  by  command  of  God,  smote  water 
from  a  rock  in  Horeb  (Ex.  xvii.  6). 

Having  encamped  before  Mount  Sinai,  the  Israel- 
ites were  told  that  from  this  mountain  they  would 
receive  the  commandments  of  God,  and  that  tliev 


would  hear  His  very  voice.  They  were  commanded 
to  give  three  days  to  preparation  for  that  solenuiity, 
for  on  the  third  day  God  would  come  down  on  the 
mountain  in  sight  of  all  the  people.  Moses  set  a 
boundary  up  to  which  they  might  go.  and  they 
were  prohibited  under  penalty  of  death  from  even 
touching  the  mountain.  On  the  third  rlay  the 
mountain  was  enveloped  in  a  cloud;  it  quaked  and 
was  filled  with  smoke  as  God  descended  upon  it, 
while  lightning-flashes  shot  forth,  and  the  roar  of 
thunder  mingled  with  the  peals  of  trumpets.  Then 
Moses  appeared  upon  it  and  promulgated  the  Ten 
Commandments,  after  which  CJod  instructed  him  in 
manj-  of  the  laws  which  form  a  part  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (Ex.  xix.  1-x.xiii.  33).  Later,  Moses.  Aaron, 
Nadab,  Abihu,  and  seventy  elders  of  Israel  went  to- 
gether up  the  mountain,  where  they  saw  the  God  of 
Israel.  Mount  Sinai  was  tlien  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
for  six  days,  while  on  its  summit,  fire,  the  emblem  of 
God,  was  seen  burning.  On  the  seventh  day  Moses 
was  commanded  by  God  to  ascend  the  mountain  to 
receive  the  tables  of  the  Law;  lie  remained  there 
forty  days  and  nights  (Ex.  xxiv.  9-10,  16-18).  The 
Song  of  Moses  refers  to  the  solemn  promulgation  of 
the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2);  so  does  the 
Song  of  Deborah  (.Judges  v.),  which  declares  that  the 
"earth  trembled."  the  "  heavens  dropped,  the  clouds 
also  dropped  water,"  and  the  "mountains  melted" 
(comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  9,  17). 

Horeb  reappears  lat^'rasthe  place  to  which  Elijah 
escaped  after  Jezebel  had  massacred  the  prophet*  of 
Yhwh  (I  Kings  xix.  8  et  seq.). 

.1.  M.  Sel. 
In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  Rabbis  con- 
sider "Sinai  "  and  "  Horeb  "  to  be  two  names  of  the 
.same  mountain,  which  hud  besides  three  other  names: 
(1)  "Har  ha-Elohim  "  (=  "the  mountain  of  God  "), 
the  Lsraelites  having  received  there  the  knowledge 
of  the  divinity  of  God;  (2)  "Har  Bashan,"  the  lat- 
ter word  being  interpreted  as  though  it  were  "be- 
shen  "  (=  "  with  the  teeth  "),  that  is  to  say,  mankind 
through  the  virtue  of  this  mountain  obtains  its 
sustenance;  and  (3)  "Har  Gabnunim  "  (=  "a  moun- 
tain pure  as  cheese").  The  names  "Horeb"  and 
"Sinai"  are  interpreteii  to  mean,  respectively,  "the 
mountain  of  the  sword,"  because  through  this  moun- 
tain the  Sanhedrin  aciiuired  the  right  to  sentence  a 
man  to  capital  punishment,  and  "hostility,"  inas- 
much as  the  mountain  was  hostile  to  the  heathen 
(Ex.  R.  ii.  6).  Shab.  89a.  b  gives  the  following  four 
additional  names  of  Sinai:  "Zin,"  "Kadesh,"  "Ke- 
domot,"  and  "Paran."  but  declares  that  its  original 
name    was    "  Horeb "    (eomii.    Midr. 

Different     Abkir,    quoted   in   Yalk..    Ex.    169); 

Names.       according  to  Pirlje  R.  El.   xli..  it  ac- 
quired   the  name  "Sinai"  only  after 
Goil  had  appeared  to  Jloses  in  the  bush  ("seneh"; 
comp.  SrN.\i.  BiBi,ic.\i,  D.\t.\). 

Jacob's  dream  is  an  allegorical  allusion  to  Sinai 
(Gen.  xxviii.  12),  "ladder"  being  interpreted  as 
meaning  the  mountain.  It  is  also  supposed  by  the 
Rabbis  that  the  well  near  which  Jacob  met  Rachel 
{ih.  xxix.  2)  symbolizes  Mount  Sinai.  Mount  Sinai 
and  Moses  had  been  predestined  from  the  days  of 
Creation  to  meet  each  other;  and  therefore  the 
former,  when  Moses  led  his  father-in-law's  flocks  to- 
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ward  it  (Ex.  iii.  1),  inovt-d  from  its  fouiuliilion  iind 
went  to  meet  him.  It  st(i|)]K-d  oidy  wlwn  JIo.si'S 
was  upon  it;  and  both  maiiifcsti'd  great  joy  at  tlie 
meeting.  Moreover,  Moses  rceogni/.ed  that  it  was 
tlic  mount  of  God  on  seeing  that  birds  liovered  over 
but  tlid  not  aliglit  upon  it.  According  to  another 
autlioril y,  the  birds  fell  at  Moses'  feet  (Yalkut  l{e'u- 
beni,  Shemol,  (jiiotiiig  tlic  Zoliar). 

Sinai,  however.  ac(iuired  its  greatest  importance 
througli  the  |iromulgation  of  tlie  Law.  God's  de- 
scent upon  the  mountain  was  the  si.xtli  of  His  de- 
scents from  lieaven  (I'irke  H.  El.  .\iv.).  He  liad 
previously  measured  all  the  mountains,  and  His 
choice  fell  on  Sinai  because  it  was  lower  than  the 
others.  Then  the  other  mountains,  i)articularly 
Tabor  and  Carmcl,  began  to  dispute  among  them- 
selves, each  claiming  that  it  ought  to  be  the  place 
of  the  delivery  of  the  Torah.  God,  liowever,  said 
to  them:  "Do  not  dispute;  you  are  M  unworthy  of 
this  occasion,  as  idols  have  been  placed  upon  all  of 
you  except  Sinai"  (Sotah  oa;  Mek.,  Yitro,  Baho- 
desh,  4;  Gen.  U.  xcix.  1;  Lev.  H.  xiii.  3;  Num.  R. 
xiii.  .5).  Hefcrring  to  Ex.  xix.  17,  Mek.,  I.e.  3  con- 
cludes that  the  mountain  was  torn  from  its  founda- 
tion and  that  the  Israelites  were  placed  just  under 
it  (but  see  Shab.  I.e.  \.  Tli<'  mounlain  was  not  very 
large,  and  when  (Jod  descended  ujion  it  He  was 
accompanied  by  22, 000 companies  of  archangels  and 
by  an  e([Ual  number  of  chariots  sinii- 

Scene  of      lartothatseen  by  Ezekiel.    God  there- 
the  Law-     fore  ordered  the  mountain  to  extend 

giving.  itself,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving 
such  a  host  {Tan.,  Zaw,  16).  In  order 
to  reconcile  Ex.  xix.  20  (where  it  is  .said  that  God 
descended  upon  the  mountain)  wilh  ih.  xx.  22  (which 
declares  that  God  spoke  to  the  Israelites  from 
heaven),  the  Habbis  hold  that  God  lowered  the 
heavens  and  spread  them  on  Sinai  (Mek.,  I.e.  4).  A 
similar  statement  occurs  in  Pirke  R.  El.  xli.,  namely, 
that  the  mountain  was  removed  from  its  foundation 
and  that  the  heavens  were  rent  asunder,  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  extending  into  tlie  opening. 
Moses,  while  standing  on  Sinai,  could  thus  see 
everything  that  was  going  on  in  the  heavens. 

Since  that  time  Mount  Sinai  has  become  synony- 
mous with  holiness  (Yalk..  Ps.  785).  Sinai  and 
Moriah  are  the  two  sacred  mountains,  through  whose 
virtue  the  world  exists  (Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  Ixxxvii.). 
After  the  arrival  of  the  Messiah,  God  will  bring 
Sinai,  (,'armel,  and  Tabor  together,  and  will  buihl 
the  Teniph;  on  them;  and  all  three  will  sing  in 
chorus  His  praises  (Valk.,  Isa.  391,  quoting  the  Pe- 
sikta,  Jlidr.  Teh.  I.e.).  Kabbah  bar  bar  Hana  re- 
lates that  while  he  was  traveling  in  the  desert  an 
Arabslioweil  him  Mount  Sinai.  It  was  encompassed 
by  a  scorpion  which  had  its  head  raised;  and  Rabbah 
lieard  a  Bat  Koi.  cry :  "  Wo  is  me  for  having  sworn  ' 
For  who  can  now  make  my  oath  of  no  effect'? "  (B. 
B.  74a). 

w.  n.  M.  Set.. 

Critical  'View  :  Modern  scholars  differ  widely 

as  totheexact  geogi-aphical  position  of  Mount  Sinai. 
It  is  generally  thought  to  be  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  which  apparently  acquired 
its  name  from  the  mountain.  But  there  is  a  whole 
group  of  mountains  there,  known  to  the  Arabs  as 


.labal  al-Tur,  as  it  was  to  Idrisi  (ed.  Jaubert,  p.  332) 
and  Abu  al-Kida  (Hudson,  "  Geographia;  Veleris 
Scriptores  Minores."  iii.  74.  Oxford,  1712);  and  it 
appears  from  Xiebidu' ("  Description  de  I'Arabie," 
p.  200)  that  ihis  group  is  still  occasionally  called 
Tur  Sinai,  just  as  it  was  by  Ibn  Haukal  (ed.  Ouse- 
ley,  p.  2!)).  According  to  the  statement  of  .Joscphus 
("Ant.''  iii.  '>,  ^  1)  that  the  Law  was  pronudgalcd 
from  the  highest  mountain  in  that  country,  the 
scene  must  have  o<curred  on  the  peak  now  known 
as  Mount  Catherine.  But  the  opinion  of  the  na- 
tives is  that  the  Biblical  Sinai  is  identical  with  the 
peak  now  called  .Jabal  3Iusa  (Jlountain  of  Mose.s), 
which  is  north  of  Mount  (.'athcrine.  Other  scholars, 
again,  think  that  the  scene  nuist  be  |)la(cd  on  the 
Has  al-Safsafah  (=  "peak  of  the  willow-tree  "),  the 
highest  peak  of  the  supposed  Horeb,  as  at  the  foot 
of  that  peak  there  is  a  ]ilaiii  large  enough  for  a  camp. 

But  Grillz  ("Monatsschrift."  xxvii.  337  el  .ie(/.) 
and.  later,  Sayee  ("  Imperial  and  Asiatic  Quarterly 
Review,"  1893,  vi.  149  ct  wr/.  )have  concluded  that 
the  Biblical  Sinai  must  not  be  looked  foratall  in  the 
so-called  Sinaitic  Peninstila.  It  may  be  noted,  by 
the  way,  that  this  apjiellation  is  not  ancient;  it 
was  not  known  in  the  time  of  Joscphus,  who  de- 
scribed Blount  Sinai  simply  as  situated  in  Arabia 
Petra'a.  Von  Gall  ("  Altisraclilische  Kidtusliitlen," 
]).  1."))  considers  that  originally  Horeb  and  Sinai 
were  the  names  of  two  distinct  peaks,  that  Horeb  was 
in  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  and  Sinai  in  Midian.  and 
that  the  identilication  of  the  two  mountains  is  a  (lost- 
exilic  mistake  (comji.  Mai.  iii.  22;  Ps.  cvi.  19).  Von 
Gall's  assertion,  however,  is  not  approved  by  critics 
like  Holzinger  and  Sayee. 

By  comparing  Num.  xxxiii.  8-10  with  Dcut. 
i.  1  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  Sinai  was  between 
the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  and  Paran.  According  to  this 
theory,  Sinai-Horeb  was  either  a  part  of  Mount 
Seir  or  it  was  not  far  west  of  it,  and  Deut. 
xxxiii.  2,  as  well  as  Judges  v.  4-5,  favors  the  former 
supposition.  The  whole  region  now  denominated 
the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  was  then  inuler  Egyptian 
control  and  strongly  garrisoned.  Baker  Green  iden- 
tified Sinai  with  >Ioiuit  Hor.  which  forms  a  part  of 
Mount  Seir,  and  Beke  identified  it  with  Jabal  al- 
Nur  (=  "mouiUain  of  light"),  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  Gulf  of   Akabah. 

It  is  evident  that,  long  before  the  promidgation 
of  the  Law-,  Mount  Sinai  was  one  of  the  sacred  places 
in  which  one  of  the  local  Semitic  divinities  had  been 
worshiped.  This  is  clearly  indicated  in  Ex.  iii.  5: 
the  ground  was  holy,  for  it  was  Yiiwii's  special 
dwelling-place.  The  expression  "and  brought  you 
unto  myself  "  (Ex.  xix.  4)  means  that  Yuwit  brought 
the  Israelites  to  His  mountain.  The  two  names  of 
Sinai  and  Horeb,  meaning  respectivel}'  "moon  "  and 
"sun,"  are  of  a  cosmological  nature.  According  to 
the  higher  critics,  the  "mountain  of  Yiiwii  "  is  called 
"Sinai  "  in  J  (Ex.  xix.  11.  xxxiv.  4)  and  P  (Ex.  xvi. 
1;  xxiv.  16;  xxxiv.  28,32;  Lev.  xxv.  1,  xxvi.  46, 
xxvii.  34).  On  the  other  hand,  in  E,  the  earlier 
source.  Horeb  is  the  seat  of  Yuwii  (Ex.  iii.  1,  xvii. 
Ct.  xxxiii.  6;  in  the  last-cited  pas.sage  the  words 
"  from  Mount  Hori'b  "  belong  to  verse  9);  and  so  in 
I),  as  throughout  Deuteronomy,  with  the  exception 
of  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  which  is  not  Deuterouomic  and 
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which  is  parallel  to  JudgfS  v.  3  it  wq.  The  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai  is  ineiitioned  only  in  P  (Ex.  xix.  11  i:t 
mi.:  Lev.  vii.  3«:  Xum.  i.  1,  19). 

The  object  of  E  is  to  show  that  before  the  Exodus 
the  Israelites  were  heathen  until  Ynwii  revealed 
Himself  from  His  mountain  to  Moses  (Ex.  iii.  9-14). 
In  E,  Jetliro  is  not  the  priest  "f  Midian.  but  is  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Yiiwii  of  Horeb.  i)n 
the  other  hand,  J  makes  Jethro  the  prince  of  .Midian, 
and  omits  all  the  expressions  used  by  E  tending  to 
connect  the  cult  of  Yiiwii  with  the  older  cult. 

BiBLior.RAPHV  :  W.  R.  Smith,  Re}.  "/  Sem.  pp.  110-111 :  Robin- 
son. ReKearehts,  i.  14(1,  I.5K.  1;b-17T:  Stanley,  Simii  and  Pal- 
entine,  pp.  29  et  seq.;  Winer,  B.  R. 
.1.  M.  Sei-. 

SINAITIC  COMMANDMENTS:  Halakot 
designated  in  tlie  .Misliuab  and  the  Talmudirn  as 
"halakot  le-Mosheh  mi-Sinai,"  i.e..  as  having  been 
transmitted  from  Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai.  There  are, 
however,  many  halakot  so  designated  which  did  not 
originate  with  Moses  and  which  do  not  even  refer  to 
ancient  traditions.  With  regard  to  several  of  these 
the  Talmud  itself  often  makes  it  clear  that  the  phrase 
"  from  Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai "  is  not  to  be  taken  lit- 
erally. IJ.  Akiba  once  recited  a  sentence  to  his 
pupils,  saying  it  was  a  "halakah  le-Mosheh  mi- 
Sinai."  The  Talmud,  however,  adds  immediately 
that  Akiba  sai<l  this  only  to  sharpen  the  intellect  of 
liis  piiiiils  (Niddah  45a).  In  like  manner  H.  Dimi 
quotes  a  siiying  which  he  designates  as  "halakah 
le-Mosheh  mi-Sinai";  and  here  the  Talmud  adds 
that  in  Palestine  no  one  acts  according  to  the  rule 
given  in  this  saying  (Pes.  110b).  R.  Eliczer  quotes 
in  the  Jlishnah  (Yad.  iv.  3)  a  saying  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  him  by  Johanau  ben  Zakkai,  who,  in 
turn,  had  heard  it  from  his  own  teacher,  the  last- 
named  having  designated  it  as  originating  with 
Moses  on  Ml.  Sinai.  Doubts  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  this  alleged  Sinaitic  saying  are,  however,  ex- 
pressed (comp.  the  mishnaic  commentaries  on  Yad. 
u(l  loe.). 

Also  elsewhere  in  the  Talmud  may  be  found 
sentences  which,  though  designated  as  "  halakot  le- 
Mosheh  mi-Sinai,"  are,  nevertheless,  made  the  sub- 
jects of  disputations  —  a  procedure  in  contradic- 
tion with  the  ideas  of  tradition.  It  is  said  of  many 
decisions  designated  as  Sinaitic  that  in  earlier  times 
they  had  been  disputed  and  invalidated  (comp.  Jair 
Hayyim  Bacharach,  "  Hawwot  Yair,"  Xo.  192).  It 
may  therefore  be  safely  assumed  that  the  designa- 
tion "  halakah  le-Mosheh  mi-Sinai  "  was  never  in- 
terpreted literally.  Many  old  halakot  of  unknown 
origin  were  designated  in  good  faith  as  Sinaitic;  but 
in  the  cases  of  many  other  halakot,  according  to  Asher 
b.  Jehiel,  the  phrase  "halakah  le-Mosheh  nii-Sinai" 
was  used  merely  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  "these 
regulations  are  as  clear  and  lucid  as  if  they  had  been 
made  known  to  Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai."  Every  crite- 
rion is,  however,  lacking  which  might  make  it  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  those  decisions  which  really  rest 
on  reliable  traditions  from  those  which  are  merely 
so-called  "Sinaitic"  laws  (see  Oral  L.\w;  T.\kk.\- 

NAIl). 

BiRLior.RAriiv  :   Isaac  Litnipronll.  Pnhml  Yiz>,>nk.  9. v.  Hala- 
knh  If-MoKhch  mi-Sinaii  Isaac  Samuel  Regiiio.'Bebinat  Ita- 
Ifabbalah.  pp.  107-127,  GOriiz,  l&V. 
J.  J.  Z.   L. 


SINDABAK.     See  Si-ndbad. 

SINDBAD :  Collection  of  talcs  on  the  wiles  of 
women,  the  enveloping  action  of  which  deals  with  the 
attempt  of  a  stepmother  on  the  life  of  an  Indian 
prince.  His  seven  masters  defer  the  evil  day  of  his 
execution  by  telling  tales  of  the  wiles  of  women, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights." 
The  original,  according  to  Benfej',  was  an  Indian 
story-book,  the  chief  tale  of  which  was  founded  on 
a  story  of  the  life  of  Asoka;  and  the  original  name 
of  the  hero  was  probably  Siddhaputi.  It  is  likely 
that  the  book  passed  through  the  sjime  stages  from 
India  to  the  West  as  "  Barlaam  and  .Josaphat "  and 
"  Kalilah  wa-Dimnali";  namel}',  translation  from 
the  Indian  into  Zend,  an<l  from  that  into  either 
Syriac  or  Arabic,  and  then  into  the  European  lan- 
guages. The  Hebrew  translation  known  as  "Mishle 
Sindabar"  is  attributed  to  a  certain  Rabbi  Joel,  but 
probably  owing  to  a  confusion  with  the  translator 
of  the  "  Kalilah."  It  first  appeared  at  the  end  of  the 
"Chronicle  of  iloses  "  (Constantinople,  1-516),  which 
was  reprinted  at  Venice  (1544  and  1605),  and  which 
exists  in  several  manuscripts.  A  fuller  edition  was 
published  by  Paulus  Cas.sel  under  the  title  "  Mischle 
Sindbad,  Secundus  Syntipas"  (Berlin,  1888).  A 
nominal  second  edition  appeared  in  1891. 

The  Hebrew  version  contains  four  stories  not  em- 
bodied in  any  of  the  others;  one  told  by  the  step- 
mother about  Ab.salom;  another,  "The  Death  of 
Absjilom."  told  by  the  sixth  vizier;  and  two.  "The 
Disguise"  and  "The  Three  Hunchbacks,"  by  the 
seventh  vizier;  the  last-named  story  appears  to  be 
truncated,  but  is  f(mud  in  the  Western  versions  in 
full.  None  of  these  appears  in  the  western  European 
translation,  so  that  no  importance  can  be  attributed 
to  their  presence  in  the  Hebrew  version.  The  book 
was  translated  into  German  by  H.  Seugelmann,  and 
into  French  by  E.  Carmoly  ("Revue  Orientale," 
1844;  published  separately  under  the  title  of  "Para- 
bles de  Sandabar,"  1849).  A  popular  Arabic  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  version  was  published  at  Leg- 
horn in  1868. 

It  is  as.sumed  that  the  title  "Sindabar"  has  arisen 
from  the  confusion  between  l  and  T,  but  a  like  con- 
fusion might  have  existed  in  the  Arabic  original, 
in  the  script  of  which  language  the  same  similarity 
of  letters  occurs.  The  Hebrew  version  must  have 
been  written  before  1316,  at  which  date  it  is  quoted 
in  the  "Iggeret  I?a  ale  Hayyim  "  of  Kalonymiis  ben 
Kalonymus,  and  also  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  the 
"  Kalilah  wa-Dimnah." 

Biri.I(h:rai>hy:  Steinsclineider,  Hehr.  l'eben>.  pp.  sW-sat!: 
iilfiii,  in  llrhr.  mill.  .Tiil.-xiv.;  Comparetti.  The  Book  of 
SiiiililuKl.  pp.  tW  BT.  Lonilon,  1882;  Clouston,  The  Bunk  nf 
Siiiililiiiil.  pp.  2S4-2KS.  London,  1884. 

SINGAPORE  :  Capital  and  seaport  of  the  Brit- 
ish dependency  of  Singapore.  Jews  commenced  to 
settle  in  Singapore  in  1840.  For  a  number  of  years 
their  services  were  held  in  a  rented  house  near  the 
business  quarter,  in  a  street  since  known  as  Syna- 
gogue street.  About  1877  the  community  purchased 
ground  in  a  more  convenient  situation  and  built  on 
it  the  synagogue  Maghain  Aboth,  which  was  conse- 
crated April  4,  1878.  It  is  attended  by  both  Seph- 
ardic  and  Ashkenazic  Jews.     A  second  and  larger 
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synagogue,  kiiDvvu  as  Cliaiscd  Kl.  was  built  in  1904, 
by  Manasscli  Mcyrr,  one  (if  the  heads  of  I  lie  coin- 
niunity.  The  present  (llie  second)  burial-ground  of 
the  community  was  purchased  in  1!)02.  The  Tal- 
mud Torah  has  a  roll  of  about  tifty  pupils.  The 
most  prominent  Jewish  lirnisdeal  largely  in  opium, 
rice,  and  guruiy  hags,  and  the  linsinc.ssof  most  of  the 
Ashkenazim  consists  chiefly  in  liciuor-dealing,  hotel- 
keeping,  and  the  selling  of  fiu-nilure.  Tlie  total 
population  of  Singapore  is  1(10,000;  this  includes 
about  700  Jews,  mostly  Sephardic  and  Ashkenazic, 
the  former  having  come  from  Uagdad  and  India, 
and  the  latter  from  Germany. 
.1.  "  N.  E.  B.  E. 

SINGER,  EDMUND :  Hungarian  violinist ; 
born  at  Tolls.  Hungary,  Oct.  14,  1831;  i)ui)il  suc- 
cessively of  Ellinger,  Kidlcy  Kohue,  and  Joseph 
BOhm  (violin),  and  of  Preyer  (composition);  from 
1844  to  1846  he  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  a|)pointed  concert-master 
and  solo  violinist  at  the  Stadttheatcr,  Budapest ; 
and  from  1851  to  1854  he  made  most  successful 
tours  through  Europe. 

In  1854,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Liszt, 
Singer  was  appointed  concert-master  at  Weimar, 
where  lie  remained  until  1861.  Since  then  lie  has 
been  concert-master  at  Stuttgart,  and  teacher  at  the 
Conservatorium  in  that  city.  His  compositions  in- 
clude: "Morceau.\  de  Salon,"  "Airs  Varies,"  fan- 
tasias, etc. 
Bibi.iooraphy:    Ehrllch,  Fammis  VwUnistx,  i'asi  anii  Ptrt- 

cut ;  Baker,  liUiu.  Did.  of  Musicians. 

s.  J.   So. 

SINGES,  ISIDOR  :  Austrian  economist;  born 
in  Budapest  Jan.  Hi,  IS.57;  removed  to  Vienna  with 
his  parents  in  1861.  He  studied  mathematics  and 
astronomy  at  the  University  of  Vienna;  and  after 
taking  a  course  iu  jurisprudence  at  (iiatz  returned 
to  the  Vienna  University,  where  he  took  up  the  study 
of  national  economy,  being  graduated  as  LL  I),  on 
March  14,  1881.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Vienna 
bar,  Imtsoon  decided  to  devote  liis  entire  time  to  the 
study  of  political  economy,  and  from  1882  to  1884  he 
traveled  extensively  in  orderto  study  the  social  posi- 
tion of  the  working  classes  in  northeastern  Bohemia. 
The  results  of  his  investigations  he  published  in 
Leipsic  in  1885  under  the  title  "  Untersuchungcn 
ilber  die  Socialen  Verhilllnisse  des  Nord-Oestlichen 
B&hmcn :  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Metliode  Social-Statis- 
tischer  Untersuchungcn."  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  privat-docent  in  statistics  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna,  and  six  years  later  (1891)  he  received 
the  title  of  professor.  During  this  period  (1885-91) 
Singer  published  in  Vienna  a  brochure  on  the  social 
conditions  in  eastern  Asia,  and  a  book  on  migration. 
The  trend  of  his  thoughts  on  these  subjects  under- 
went achangeafter  a  three  years'  visit  to  the  Uiuted 
States  (1893-96).  The  impressions  collected  there 
and  in  England,  especially  regarding  the  great 
powers  of  the  public  press,  caused  him,  upon  his 
return,  to  establish,  togetlier  with  Heinrich  Kanner. 
"Die  Zeit,"  an  independent,  politico-economic,  and 
literary  weekly.  The  growing  popularity  of  this 
periodical  among  all  classes  caused  him  to  change  it 
into  a  daily  (1902),  and  to  enlarge  its  scope. 

s.  E.  J. 


SINGER,  ISIDORE:  .\ustrian  author  and  edi- 
tor, and  originator  of  Tin-;  Ji;wisn  En(  vci.opkdia; 
born  in  Weisskirclien,  Moravia,  Nov.  10,  1859; 
educated  in  the  high  schools  of  Ungarisch-llradisch, 
Kremsier,  and  Troppau  and  at  the  universities  of 
Vienna  (Ph.D.  1884) and  Berlin.  In  1884  he  founded 
the  ■'  AllgemeineOesterrcicliische  Literatiu'zeitung," 
which  he  edited  and  published  iu  Vienna,  discon- 
tinuing it  on  receiving  the  appointment  of  .secretary 
and  librarian  to  Count  Alexandre  Fouelierde  Careil, 
French  ambassador  at  Vienna  (1887).  He  accom- 
panied the  ambassador  to  Paris,  and  there  became 
attached  to  the  press  bureau  of  the  French  Foreign 
Otlice.  Later  he  founded  and  became  editor-in-chief 
of  "  La  Vraie  Parole  "  (1893-94),  a  journal  which  was 
launched  to  counteract  Edouard  Drumont's  anti- 
Semitic  sheet  "La  Libre  Parole."  In  1891  Singer 
went  to  Italy  and  sojourned  for  a  time  in  Home. 
He  returned  to  Piris,  and  in  1895  went  to  New  York 
for  the  purposeof  publishing  "The Encyclopedia  of 
the  History  and  Mental  Evolution  of  the  Jewish 
Hace."  This  title  was  subsequently  changed  to 
"The  Jewish  Encyclopedia"  (see  Jkw.  Encvc.  i., 
Pref.,  p.  xix.). 

Of  Singer's  writings  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned: "Berlin,  Wieu  und  der  Antisemitismus," 
1882;  "Presse  und  Judcnthum,"  1882;  "Sollendie 
Jiiden  Christen  Wcrden'?"  (1884).  to  which  Ernest 
Kenan  contributed  a  jirefatory  letter;  "  Briefo 
Beriihmter  Christlielier  Zeitgenossen  fiber  die  Ju- 
denfrage,"  1884;  "  Die  Beiden  Elektren — Humanisti- 
selie  Bildung  und  der  Klas.si.sclu^  Unterricht,"  1884; 
"Auf  dem  Grabe  jMeiuer  Mutter"  (1888;  translated 
into  Hebrew  by  Solomon  Fuehs) ;  "  Le  Prestige  de 
la  France,"  1889;  "  La  Question  Juive,"  1893 ;  "  Anar- 
chic et  Anlisemitisme,"  1894;  and  "Der  Juden 
Kampf  ums  Becht,"  1902.  Singer  has  also  edited 
"  Russia  at  the  Bar  of  tlu^  American  People"  (New 
York,  1904),  a  memorial  of  the  events  in  Kishinef. 

Binr.iooRAPliT:    mi(r,«    Whn   in    America,  1904-.');    niin's 
Wlio  (Knplish  Pit.),  UtO.'i;  Tlie  American  Jewish  Year  Jiook^ 
V.m-Ty,  K.  liruiniii,  in  Ha-Dor,  1901,  No. :».  Elsenstadt,  Hakme 
Yisrail  lir-Aiiii-rilta,  pp.  47,  48,  New  Yorli,  IflrtS. 
A.  F.    II.   V. 

SINGER,  JOSEF:  Austrian  cantor;  born  in 
Galicia  Oct.  15,  1842.  His  father,  an  itinerant  haz- 
zan,  destined  him  for  a  theatrical  career,  but  the 
boy  evinced  an  inclination  for  study,  and  after  ta- 
king a  four-year  course  at  the  Conservatorium  at 
Prague  ho  accepted  a  position  as  cantor  in  Beiithen, 
Prussian  Silesia.  In  1873  he  was  called  to  Nurem- 
berg as  "  Oberkantor, "  and  in  1881,  when  Salomon 
Sulzer  retired  from  active  service,  Singer  succeeded 
him  as  chief  cantor  of  the  Wiener  Cultusgemeinde, 
which  [lo.sition  he  still  (1905)  occupies. 

Singer,  who  is  an  ardent  student  and  investigator 
in  the  domain  of  synagogal  music,  is  the  author  of 
"Die  Tonarten  des  Traditionellen  Syuagogcngc- 
sanges  im  Verhaltniss  zu  den  Kirchcntonarten  und 
<len  Tonarten  der  Vorchristlichen  IMusikperiodc" 
(Vienna,  1886,  ed.  E.  Wetzler),  a  critical  study  of 
the  forms  of  melodious  intonation  (see  Hazzanut). 
He  has  published  also  numerous  articles  in  "Der  Ji'i- 
dische  Kantor"  (Bromberg)  and  iu  the  "Oester- 
reichisch-Ungarisclie  Kantorcn-Zeitung  "  (Vienna); 
of  his  contributions  to  the  latter  periodical  may  be 
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mentioned  "  Biographien   Hi'ii'ilimtpr  Facligenossen 
Ai'ltcixT  I'cTidde"  (18«l-H2)an<l  "  UcIht  Entwicke- 
lung  dcs  Synagogengesaugcs  "  (lb83-!)0). 
g.  A.  Km. 

SINGER,  MAXIMILIAN:  Aiistnan  bota- 
nist, /ciciloyist,  and  aulijcir;  l)"rii  at  Lcii)nil\  Fob.  6. 
IH")?  (Ph.D.  Vienna.  1883).  He  made  a  specialty  of 
botany  and  zoology  and  publislied  a  number  of 
articles  on  these  subjects  in  the  "  Wiener  Land- 
wirthsehaftliohe  Zeitung"  and  the  "Landwirth- 
Bchafts  Zeitung." 

Ill  addition  to  his  labors  in  these  fields,  Singer  has 
■written  the  following  works:  ".Junius  lirutus," 
drama,  1879;  "  Der  Kriedensengel,"  drama,  1891; 
"Die  Schuld  der  Vater,"  drama,  1896;  and  the  li- 
bretti of:  "Esther,"  ISSf);  ".Jose  Galeano."  1891, 
music  by  .Julius  Stern;  "Der  Sehwur,"  1892,  music 
Jiy  Wilhelm  Keich;  and  "Der  VVeise  von  C'ordova," 
music  by  Oskar  Strauss;  "  Es  War  Einmal  .  .  .  ," 
1899. 

Bibliography  :  Das  Geinliw  Il'icii,  I.  ■")2C,  II.  449. 

s.  E.  Ms. 

SINGER,  PAUL :  German  Social  Democrat 
and  <lepiity;  born  in  Berlin  Jan.  16,  1844.  After 
having  attended  the  real-school  of  his  native  city 
he  entered  upon  a  commercial  career,  and  iu  1869 
established  a  cloak-factory,  with  his  brother  as  part- 
ner. Tlie  business  was  successful ;  and  he  amassed 
a  considerable  fortune.  Interesting  himself  in  poli- 
tics, and  becoming  absorbed  in  the  study  of  tlie  con- 
ditions of  the  laboring  cla.sses,  he  affiliated  with 
the  Social -Democratic  party,  and  .soon  became,  be- 
side Bebel  and  Jjiebknccht,  one  of  its  recognized  and 
respected  leaders.  In  1884  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Ileichstag  from  the  fourtli  electoral  district  of 
Berlin,  which  returns  usually  a  larger  Social-Demo- 
cratic vote  than  any  other  district  in  Germany.  He 
at  once  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Reichstag  de- 
liberations, as  well  as  in  the  councils  of  bis  party, 
and  acquired  skill  as  a  debater  and  jiarliamentariau. 
His  entrance  into  political  life  was  almost  contem- 
poraneous with  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  hiirsli 
meiisures  against  the  Socialists,  whose  organization 
bad  acquired  greatstrength  during  its  twenty  years 
of  existence.  Many  Socialists  were  expelled  from 
the  country;  and  Singer  contributed  .5, 000  marks 
toward  the  maintenance  of  their  families,  lie  him- 
self was  the  subject  of  an  order  of  expulsion  iu 
1886;  but  the  order  was  soon  rescinded.  One  of 
tlie  most  notable  of  bis  parliamentary  addresses  is 
a  reply  to  Eugen  Richter,  the  leader  of  the  "Frei- 
siimige  Parte!"  (Liberal  party),  who,  in  the  session 
of  1897,  introduced  in  the  Reichstag  a  measure  for 
the  revision  of  the  factory  laws. 

Singer  is  distinguished  for  liis  public  charities. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  Refuge  for 
the  Homeless,  a  large  and  very  important  institu- 
tion in  Berlin,  which  provides  shelter  for  all  vvlio 
seek  it.  On  one  occasion  the  chief  of  the  Beilin 
police  sought  to  make  nseof  the  refuge  fordetective 
purposes,  officers  entering  it  in  search  of  sus|)icious 
characters.  On  learning  this.  Singer  brought  the 
matter  before  the  board  of  managers,  which  gave 
him  full  powers  to  deal  with  the  question.  When 
the  chief  of  police  realized  that  Singer  was  prepared, 
XI.— 2", 


as  the  only  alternative,  to  close  the  institution,  lie 
gave  a  positive  promise  to  discontinue  the  surveil- 
lance. 

liiiii.iodKAriiY  :  steRmnn  and  Kugo,  Handtnich  de*  Socialis- 
mun.  p.  V.'KI,  Zuricli,  189T;  Edwin  A.  Cailey.  Social  Demo, 
cratx  in  the  Krii-Unlao,  In  Hai-per's  Magazitie,  Ixxi.  34.'}-:i49. 
S.  M.    Co. 

SINGER,  SAMUEL:  Philologist;  born  in  Vi- 
enna July  12.  18(10;  ediu;ated  at  tlie  gymnasium  and 
university  of  his  native  city  (LL.D.  1884;  Ph.D. 
188.'i).  In  1891  he  became  privat-docent  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bern,  in  1896  assistant  professor,  and  in 
1905  professor  of  medieval  German  language  and 
literature. 

Singer  is  tlieauthorof :  "  Deutsche  Volksblicher," 
1888,  in  collaboration  with  Bachniann:  "  Ulrich  von 
dem  Turlin."1893;  "Apollonius  von  Tyrus,"  1895; 
■Benierkungen  zu  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach," 
1898;  "Die  Mittelhochdeutsche  Schrift-Sprache," 
1900;  and  "Die  Deutsche  Kultur  im  Spiegel  des 
Bedeutungslehn  worts,"  1903. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

SIN  ER,  SIMEON:  English  rabbi;  born  in 
London  848.  He  was  educated  at  Jews'  College, 
received  ids  rabbinical  diploma  in  1890,  and  has  oc- 
cupied successively  the  positions  of  head  master  of 
Jews'  College  School,  and  minister  of  the  Borough 
New  Synagogue  and  of  the  New  West  End  Syna- 
gogue. He  is  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
.Jewish  Education  Board  an<l  of  the  council  of  Jews' 
College,  president  of  the  Jewish  Ministers'  Union, 
and  honorary  secretary  of  the  Jewish  Provincial 
Ministers'  Fund ;  and  he  is  regarded  as  the  fore- 
most representative  of  progressive  Orthodoxy  in 
the  Anglo-Jewish  community. 

Singer  is  editor  and  translator  of  the  "Author- 
ized Daily  Prayer-Book,"  and  joint  editor,  with 
Prof.  S.  Schechter,  of  "Talmudical  Fragments  in 
the  Bodleian  Library"  (1896).  He  has  published 
also  sermons  in  the  Jewish  press,  and  has  read  liter- 
ary papers  before  several  learned  bodies. 

liiBLiocRAPiiv:  Jfvldi  Year  D'lol,.  IflOTi. 
.1  G.  L. 

SINGER  AND  BASS.    See  Ml  sic,  Sysagogal. 

SINIGAGLIA  :  Italian  family  from  Sinigaglia ; 
later  settled  iu  Scandiano,  where  Solomon  Jedi- 
diah  Sinigaglia  ("  Bet  Talmud,"  iii.  20.i)  was  rabbi 
and"mohel"in  1639.  Later  he  went  to  Modcna. 
The  principal  members  of  the  family  and  their 
genealogical  tree  are  as  follows: 

Si>loi..on  Jedldluli 

I 
(1)  Aliraliani  Vita 

I 
(.5)  Solomon  Jedldlah 


r 


(2)  Ahraliiim  Vita 


1 


(4i  Moses  Elijah 


1 .  Abraham  Vita  Sinigaglia  :  Rabbi  of  Mo- 
dena  in  thetirst  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  died 
at  an  early  age.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Jlenahem  of 
Cracow  and  of  Ephraim  Cohen.  lie  wrote:  (1) 
"  Dibre  ha-Yamim."  a  diary,  the  first  volume  of 
which  comprised  the  years  1732-31.  and  the  second 
1783-33;  (2)  novellwon the Mishuah(Berakot,  1719- 
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1721;  Shabbat  ami  Hullin.  1T2B;  Makkot  and  Baba 
KiiMinia.  1729;  "Abodah  Zarah.  1730;  I'csal.iim  and 
.Sukkiih,  1732). 

2.  Abraham  Vita  Sinigaglia  :  I?abbi;  bom  at 
MiuU'iia  in  tlic  cigbtcciitbti'iitiiiy  ;  died  tliere  iu  the 
fiillowing  cintiirv:  grandson  of  thi'  preceding.  He 
pursued  bis  studies  under  liis  father,  Solomon  .leili- 
diali  (No.  o),  and  Isliniuel  Cohen.  He  left  numerous 
unpublished  iiovell:e. 

3.  Jacob  Samson  Sbabbethai  Sinigaglia: 
liabbinieal  aullior;  born  in  Aneona;  died  in  Sini- 
gaglia 1840;  son  of  Raphael  Issachar  Sinigaglia. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Abraham  Israel,  rabbi  of  Aneona, 
and  was  the  author  of:  prefaoe  to  the  sermons 
("Se'uddat  Mizwah  ")  of  Daniel  Terni,  rabbi  at  Flor- 
ence (Venice,  179!) ;  "Shabbat  shel  Jli"  (Leghorn, 
1807),  Talmudie  novelliv;  "  Ya'akob  Le-Hok,"  eom- 
inenlary  ou  tlie  "  Hok  le-Yisrael"  by  Jacob  Baruk 
(ib.  1807);  "Abir  Yaakob"  (Pisa,  1811),  Talmudie 
novelliC;  "Ne/.ir  Shimshoii "  {ih.  1813);  "Mattat 
Elohiin"  (ib.  1821);  "  Mattan  ba-Seter"  (Leghorn, 
1843);  "Meged  Shamayim  "  {ih.  1844).  responsa.  He 
left,  besides,  the  following  manuscriiit  works: 
"  Kashya  Sefa,"  responsa;  "  Leshon  Limmudim"; 
"Shomer  Shabbat";  and  "  Mi<lbar  Zin." 

4.  Moses  Elijah  Sinigaglia:  Habbi  of  Mo- 
dena;  born  in  that  city  17G3;  died  there  1849;  a 
pupil  of  his  father,  Solomon  Jedidiah  Sinigaglia 
(No.  5),  and  of  Ishmael  Cohen.  He  tuught  for  tifty 
years  in  Modena,  and  toward  the  end  of  his  life  was 
appointed  rabbi  of  that  place.  He  left  in  manu- 
script forty-two  sermons  and  novelUe,  besides  re- 
sponsa, some  of  which  were  included  iu  the  responsa 
collection  of  Elisbama  Meir  Padovani. 

5.  Solomon  Jedidiah  Sinigaglia  :  Rabbi  of 
Modena  in  the  liiihteenth  century  ;  burn  and  died  in 
that  cily.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Klishama  Meir 
Padovani,  and  was  also  the  author  of  a  number  of 
Heljrew  poems,  some  published  and  others  luiimb- 
lished,  several  of  which  are  contained  in  the  "Tik- 
kun  Hazot''  (Leghorn,  1800).  He  left  in  manu- 
script also  a  grammatical  treatise,  sermons,  and 
responsa. 

BiBi,io(iRAi"HY:  Fflrst,  Bihl.JiMi.lH.  339-.'J40:  Nepi-fiblrondl, 
Tnled'it  (Inliilr  I'lsnicl,  pp.  34,  4X.228,  330,  341 :  Mortara,  In- 
illce.  p.  62. 
s.  U.    C. 

SINIM.     See  China. 

SINZHEIM,  JOSEPH  DAVID  :  First  rabbi 
of  Strasburg:  born  in  174.');  died  at  Paris  Feb.  11, 
1812;  son  of  I{.  Isaac  Sin/.heim  of  Treves  and 
brother-in-law  of  Herz  Ccrfbecr.  He  was  the 
most  learned  and  prominent  member  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Notables  convened  by  Napoleon  I.  on 
May  30,  1806.  The  task  of  answering  the  cjuestions 
laid  before  the  as.sembly  by  the  inqxrial  commis- 
sioner was  entrusted  to  Sinzheim,  who  fulfilled  his 
duties  (July  30-Aug.  3,  1806)  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  assembly  as  well  as  of  the  commissioner  and 
even  of  Napoleon  himself.  The  German  sermon 
which  he  delivered  in  the  synagogue  of  Paris  in 
honor  of  the  emperor's  birthday,  on  Aug.  15.  also 
strengthened  Napoleon's  favorable  opinion  of  the 
Jews,  who  received  the  imperial  promise  that 
their  rights  as  French  citizens  .sliould  not  be  with- 
drawn. 


Joseph  David  SInzhelm. 


On  Feb.  9,  1807,  four  days  after  the  Assembly  of 
Notables  was  dissolved,  the  Great  Sanhedkin  was 
convened;  its  chairman 
("nasi"),  appointed  by 
the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, was  Sinzheim, 
who  had  jirobably  sug- 
gested the  assembly, 
having  been  freriuently 
consulted  by  the  impe- 
rial connnissioner.  The 
consisiorial  constitution, 
provided  by  the  decree 
of  .Alarch  17,  1808, 
opened  a  new  field  of 
activity  for  Sinzheim, 
who  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Central  Con- 
sistory. He  was  re- 
garded as  the  foremost 
French  Tahnudist  of  his 
time,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  "  Yad  Dawid,"  of  which  only  a  portion  has 
appeared  in  print  (Offenbach,  1799). 

liiBLiOGRAPnv  :  liioi.'nuilileal  notes  in  llie  l"a<l  D(T«>i<l:  Car- 
molv.  [ieviir  (irirntale.  11.340;  Gralz,  Gcxch.  xl.  277  et  xrq., 
3Sfl  (t  »«;..  297,  3(», 
S.  E.    N. 

SIPPAI  :  Philistine  giant,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Haphu  (.V.  V.  "the  giant");  slain  at  Gezer  by  Sib- 
bechai  the  Ilushathite,  one  of  David's  warriors  (I 
Chron.  x.\.  4).  In  the  parallel  pas.sage,  11  Sam. 
.\.\i.  18,  he  is  called  "Saph,"  and  the  place  of  his 
death  is  given  as  Gob. 

E.  <i.  II.  M.  Sei.. 

SIPPURIM    (MA'ASIYYOT),     HASIDIC : 

Stories,  legends.  i>r  tales  related  by.  or  of,  the  Hasidic 
"rebbes"  (rabbis) — the  "zaddikim,"  or  "kedoshim," 
as  they  are  sometimes  called;  or,  in  Jiuheo-Ger- 
man,  the  "gute  Yiden."  These  .sippurim  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  which  relate  to  heroes, 
scholars,  or  sjiints,  and  which  belong  to  Jewish 
biography,  history,  or  fiction  (comp.  Wolf  Pas- 
cheles,  " Sippurim,"  6  vols.,  Prague,  1864-70).  The 
Hasidic  sippurim  were  never  intended  as  mere  nar- 
ratives; as  the  "sil.iat  hullin  "  (the  secular  conversa- 
tion of  the  learned)  they  have  rather  a  deeper  object 
in  view.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes.  One 
class  consists  of  fiction,  sippuriin  elaborated  in  the 
imagination  of  their  authors,  and  used  as  parables  to 
impress  ujion  Israel  the  Hasidic  religious  concep- 
tions; these  were  generally  related  by  the  rebbes 
themselves.  The  second  classis  composed  of  .sippu. 
rim  supposed  to  he  based  on  facts,  or  of  incidents  in 
the  lives  of  the  rebbes;  these  their  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers related  in  praise  of  their  masters,  whom  they 
almost  worshiped.  IJelating  these  incidents  consti- 
tuted in  itself  ameritoriousact.  as;  much  so  as  study- 
ing the  Law  or  reciting  the  Psalms,  or  even  as  offer- 
ing up  "  bikkurim  "  and  sacrifices  to  the  Lord. 

To  make  the  sippur  more  mystical  and  affecting, 
the  rebbe  would  not  explain  its  moral,  but  would 
leave  it  to  his  listeners  for  later  discussion  and  de- 
bate, each  rime  making  a  different  comment  to  suit 
particular  circumstances  and  conditions.  He  would 
discuss    the   sippur   from   every   side — its   merits. 
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mcaniug,  purpose,  and  its  cfToct  upon  followers  and 
opponents  ("  mitnaggcdini  ").  These  stories  were  not 
told  from  the  pulpit,  but  at  the  gatliering  of  the 
Hasidini  at  the  third  of  tlie  Sal)hath  meals  ("slia- 
losli  se'uddot  "),  between  "  Minliah  "  and  "  ilaarib  "  : 
at  the  meal  after  "  Habdalali."  at  the  closiugof  Sab- 
bath, and  at  every  gathering  of  Ilasidim  when  the 
rebbe  was  not  presiding  at  the  tal)le.  The  stories 
were  related  in  connection  with  the  "  Hasidic  Torali," 
a  term  used  to  distinguish  Hasidic  from  other  inter- 
pretations of  the  Bible  or  the  Jlidiash. 

The  Hasidic  sippurim.  of  both  kinds,  made  their 

first  appearance  in  type  almost  siniultatieousl.v,  about 

1814,    with    the    "Sipi'ure    Ma'asiyyot "    collected 

by  Nathan  1).  Naphtali  Herz  of  Lem- 

Printed  berg  (or  Nemirov),  and  cre<lited  to  R. 
Sippurim.  Nahman  b.  Sinihah,  grandson  of  Israel 
b.  Eliezer  Haal  Siiem-Tol.  (BeSIIT). 
and  with  the  "Shibl.ie  BeSIIT"  of  Dob  Baer  b. 
Samuel  Shohet.  The  place  of  publication  of  the 
former  work  is  not  given;  the  latter  appeared  at 
Kopys  in  1814,  and  at  Berdychev  in  181.5.  "'Sippure 
Ma'asiyyot"  bus.  below  the  Hebrew  tc.\t.  a  Juda^o- 
German  translation,  and  contains  also  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  in  Hebrew.  It  was  republished 
many  times,  the  latest  edition  at  Warsaw  in  1902. 
It  contains  the  following  stories:  "The  Lost  Prin- 
cess "  ;  "  The  King  and  the  Kaiser  '* ;  "  The  Wise 
Man  '• ;  ■'  Miracles  "  ;  "  The  King  and  the  Wise  Man  "  ; 
•'The  Habbi  and  the  Only  Son  ";  "The  Conquering 
King";  "The  Wise  and  the  Simpleton";  "Berger 
and  the  Poor  Man  " ;  "The  Prince  and  the  Slave's 
Son  E.xclmnged";  "The  Ba-al-Tetillah  "  ;  "Seven 
Schnorrers."  In  the  introduction  it  is  explained 
that  the  "Princess"  represents  the  Shekinah.  or 
.ludaism,  that  the  "King"  is  God.  etc..  and  that 
these  "  wonderful,  fearful,  and  terrible  "  stories  con- 
t«in  great  moral  lessons,  which  should  compel  the 
listener  or  reader  to  repent  in  his  heart  and  to  mend 
his  ways. 

The  stories  are  full  of  supernormal  incidents,  and 
of  fancies  of  "leziin"  (ghosts),  witches,  and  the 
"Sam"  (Saniael,  Satan);  there  are  grand  palaces, 
immense  riches,  stores  of  j<-wels.  a  gold  mountain, 
and  a  great  diamond  from  which,  when  any  one 
looks  at  it,  human  figures  creep  out.  The  heroes 
are  generally  kings  or  princes,  while  the  heroines, 
who  are  always  veiled,  are  invariably  luincesses 
and  the  most  beautiful  creatures  on  earth.  The 
food  of  even  the  ordinary  mortal  is  tit  for  a  king, 
and  is  cooked  by  tire  issuing  from  a  subterninean 
channel  connected  with  a  firemountain ;  and  birds 
hover  over  the  hearth  to  make  or  extinguish  with 
their  wings  the  tire  for  cooking.  A  slee]i  lasting 
seventy  years  is  frecpiently  described  as  overtjiking 
one  of  the  characters,  who  is  awakened  only  by  a 
thrilling  story.  In  "  Maggid  Sil.iot  "  (date  and  place 
of  ]iulilication  not  given)  the  author  of  the  "Sip- 
lune  Ma'asiyyot"  collected  the  saying.s,  stories,  and 
incidents  connected  with  the  journey  to  Palestine 
of  the  rebbe  Nahman. 

The  stories  in  "Shibhe  BiSHT"  bear  the  true 
Hasidic  trails  of  the  Ba'al-Shem.  his  successor  Baer 
of  Meserit/.  and  others.  The  rebljes  were  all  ndra- 
cle-workers.  e.xcn-cising  bad  spirits,  healing  diseases. 
removing  sterility,  and  never  failing  to  give  good 


advice,  inspired,  perhaps,  by  a  "kemia'"  (amulet); 
sometimes  they  gave  a  "segullah  "  (remedy),  or  of- 
fered special  prayer  for  "  children,  life, 
Folk-Tale  and  maintenance."  The  prophetic  rev- 
Features,  elation  ("hilgallut "l  of  the  rebbe  is 
<lescribed.  also  the  Biblical  character 
wJiom  he  represents  through  a  transfer  of  personal- 
ity. The  reljbe  would  sometimes  be  a  "  ro'eli  we- 
eno  nir'eh  "  (one  who  is  present  but  invisible). 

There  isastrong  suspicion  that  the  name  given  as 
that  of  the  author  of  the  "  Sippure  Ma'asiyj'Ot  "  is  a 
pseudonym,  anil  that  it  was  used  by  one  who.  under 
the  pretense  of  being  a  Hasid.  jiassed  off  as  genuine 
parables  of  the  rebbes  a  collection  of  stories  from 
Oriental  sources,  which  he  flavored  with  character- 
istic Hasidic  expressions,  and  thereby  secured  as 
readers  large  numbers  of  the  Ilasidim.  especially 
women,  for  whom  the  translation  was  made,  and 
who  were  easily  led  to  regard  the  stories  as  indubi- 
tably Hasidic.  Theautborof  "Shibbe  BeSIIT"  un- 
doubtedly wasactuated  by  these  motives;  but  be  had 
also  another  object  in  view— to  conceal  an  elaborate 
sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  Hasidic  system 
of  theology,  which  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
followers  of  the  Wilna  gaon.  So  well  was  this 
latter  purpose  achieve<l  that  a  majority  of  the  Ilasi- 
dim implicitly  believed  the  stories,  though  they  are 
of  the  most  e.xaggerate<l  kind,  and  were  disavowed 
by  the  more  learned  Hasidini  as  ridiculous.  The 
mingling  of  Hasidic  Hebrew  with  Judceo-Gcrman 
idioms,  in  which  these  stories  abound,  strengthens 
the  suspicion  of  the  author's  sincerity. 

Joseph  Perl,  in  his  "Megalleh  Ti''"i"n  "  (Vienna. 
1819).  lol  Hasidic  letters  containing  many  con- 
nected stories,  is  not  so  guarded.  His  exaggerated 
style  and  the  anti-Hasidic  ending  of  the  story  be- 
tray him.  though  it  is  as.serted  that  for  a  long  time, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "Ohadiah  ben  Pethahiah." 
it  was  accepted  by  many  as  a  genuine  Hasidic  work. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  sippurim 

is  "Shibhe  ha-Rab."  relating  to  Rebbe  Senior  Zal- 

man  of  Lodi,  or  Lio/.na  (1747-1812). 

"Shibhe  the  author  of  "  Rab  Shulhan  'Aruk  " 
ha-Bab."  and  "Tanya."  The  "Shibhe  ha-Rab  " 
was  edited  by  .Vbraham  Herschel 
Drucker  (Lemberg.  1845  ?).  Rebbe  Zaiman  was  a 
disciple  of  Baer  of  Meseritz.  and  was  arrested  as 
a  "revolutionary"  suspect  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
1798.  the  arrest  being  Uie  result  of  i.he  luachinations 
of  the  disciples  of  the  gaon  of  Wilna,  who  were 
combating  Hasidic  Judaism,  The  arrest  caused 
consternation  among  the  Hasidini.  who  collected  a 
large  fund  for  the  "ransom  "  of  their  zaddik.  It  is 
asserted  that  Czar  Paul  I.  personally  examined  the 
prisoner,  whomanageil  ti>  rescue  from  the  enemy  his 
corresponden<'e  with  his  followers,  and  that  finally 
he  miraculously  triuni|ibe<l  over  the  mitnaggedini. 
The  day  of  his  triumph  has  been  observed  as  a  holi- 
day ever  since  among  the  Hasidini. 

Another  story  told  of  Rebbe  Zaiman  is  that,  in  the 
Napoleonic  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812.  fearing  the 
growth  of  heresies  as  a  result  of  a  French  victory, 
he  prayed  for  the  success  of  the  Russian  arms,  while 
Rebbe  Sbelomo  of  Karlin  pniyed  for  the  triumph  of 
France.  Hosh  lia-Shanah  approaching,  each  antici- 
pated intraculous  supjiort  through  the  medium  of 
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the  "tcki'at  sliofar."  The  fdllowcrs  of  the  Djipo- 
siiig  lebbi's  picdictcil  that  the  prayers  of  whichever 
rebbo  blew  tlie  shofar  first  on  l?osh  lia-Shanah 
woviUi  be  granted.  IJelibe  Zahiian  blew  first,  and 
Holibe  Shelonio  knew  that  he  had  been  defeated  di- 
rectly he  grasjied  his  shofar.  Uebbe  Zalinan  was 
in  constant  eonmuinication  with  the  Russian  com- 
mander (who  would  not  move  without  his  advice), 
and  had  sworn  by  his  tallit  and  phylacteries  that 
the  French  would  be  defeated  at  Moscow ;  and  so  it 
happened. 

The  Judao-Ocnnan  translation  of  "Shibhe 
BeSHT"  was  published  in  various  editions,  inclu- 
ding those  under  the  titles  "  Kehal  Hasidim  "  (l.eni- 
berg)  and  "Sippure  Ma'asiyyot"  (Warsaw,  IHISI); 
some  of  these  editions  contain  a  few  stories  of  later 
rcbbes.  Another  series  of  llasidic  stories  credited  to 
BeSIIT,  '•  •A<lat  Zaddikim,"  in  Hebrew  and  J nd;eo- 
Gernian,  was  rcjuiposed  by  Michael  Levi  Frunikin 
(Lemberg.  IfSti")).  There  are  also  the  "Seder  ha-Dorot 
iie-Hadash,"  sketches  of  the  disciples  of  HeSHT  (part 
i.  contains  u  Hasidic  bibliography  of  eighty-three 
works),  and  '"Iggeret  ha-Kodesh,"  relating  t<i  the 
experiences  of  the  rebl)e  Mendel  of  Vitebsk  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Separate  stories,  in  pamphlet  form,  of 
each  rebbe  appeared  from  time  to  time,  as  those  of 
the  rebbe  Lbl)  Sarah's,  of  the  rebbe  of  Kuzhin, 
and  of  the  rebbe  of  Sandigura.  These  sippurim  nw 
most  widely  <listributed  in  Podolia.  Volhynia,  Hu- 
iiiania,  Galicia,  and  Russian  Poland;  the  centers  of 
publication  are  Lemberg  and  Warsaw.  A  unique 
contribution  to  the  Hasidic  sippurim  is  "The  Rabbi 
of  Lis/.ka,"  in  English,  by  Anthony  P.  Shitzker 
(New  York,  1901).     .See  B.\'.\i.  Siiem-Tob,  Ish.\ei, 

B.  ELIEZEIt;    Fol,K-T.\I.ES;    HaSIDIM. 

.1.  ■  J.  D.  E. 

SIRACH,  THE  WISDOM  OF  JESUS  THE 

SON  OF  (Hebrew.  Hokniat  ben  Sira ;  Latin, 
Ecclesiasticus) :  Among  the  books  of  the  Greek 
Bible  is  one  entitled  Xn<pia  'Ii/aoh  T'mh  S'/xi^  (Codices 
Siitailicus  and  Alexaudrinus)  or  simply  lopin  Ifi/uix 
(Codex  Vaticanus).  The  Greek  Church  Fathers  called 
it  also  "The  All- Virtuous  Wisdom"  (Ibo'ii^wrfjc  liiipui ; 
Eusebius,  "Chronicon,"ed.  Sclioene,  ii.  132; 'II  llaivl- 
pc7o(\  Jerome,  Commentary  on  Dan.  ix.)or"The 
Mentor  "  (Tlaiiayuydc ;  Clement  of  Alexandria, "  Panla- 
gogus,"  ii.  10.  99,  101,  109);  while  the  Latin  Church 
Fatliers,  beginning  with  Cyprian  ("Testimoiua,"  ii. 
1;  iii.  1,  35,  51,  95,  ct  pansim).  termed  it  "Ecelcsias- 
tictis."  All  the.se  names  testify  to  the  high  esteem 
in  which  the  book  was  held  in  Christian  circles. 
The  Jews,  who  never  admitted  its  canonicily,  called 
it  during  the  Talmudic  period  the  "Book  of  Ben 
Sira  "  (Hag.  13a;  Nidilah  16b ;  Ber.  lib;  rt  pamin)  or 
the  "Books  of  Ben  Sira"  (N-fD  p  ''"ISD ;  Yer.  Sunli. 
28a;  Tosef.,  Ya<l.  ii.  13;  po.ssilily  a  scribal  error; 
coinp.  the  parallel  passage  of  Eccl.  R.  xii.  11),  and 
a  Hebrew  copy  in  the  possession 
Names.  of  Jerome  was  entitled  "  Parabohe  " 
(=  D'^trO).  However,  the  fact  tl)at 
the  vcrsesof  this  work  cited  in  the  Midrash  are  prece- 
ded by  the  word  "Mashal"  or"  Matla"  does  not  jirove 
that  such  was  the  title  of  the  book,  but  simply  that 
these  verses  liad  come  to  be  accepted  as  proverbs 
(contrary  to  the  view  of  Ryssel  in  Kautzsch,  "  A])o- 
kryphen,"  p.  232,  where  he  attributes  to  Levi  the 


opini<in  expressed  by  Blati  in  "  R.  E.  J."  xxxv.  22). 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  draw  any  inference  from  the 
fact  that  Saadia  calls  the  book  in  Arabic  "  Kitab 
al-.\dab  "  :  for  he  certainly  did  not  give  this  appel- 
lation (which  he  had  no  reason  to  transhite)  as  the 
title,  but.  contrary  to  the  o|iinion  of  llarkavy  ("Stu- 
dien  und  MilMieilungen,"  v.  200)  and  Blau  (I.e.), 
merely  as  a  description  of  tlie  contents  of  the  book. 
The  Syriac  name  is  "  Ilekm.-ila  de-Bar  Siia  "  =  "The 
Wisdom  of  Bar  Sira." 

The  author,  who.  alone  of  all  Old  Testament  and 
Apocryphal  writers,  signed  his  work,  is  called  in  the 
Greek  text  (1.  27)  "Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  of  Jeru- 
salem." The  oldest  manuscripts  (Vaticanus,  Sinai- 
ticus,  Alexaudrinus,  Venetus)  add  to  ~niiax  the 
name  "E/fHCn/i  or  'E/((iC«/)"^,  an  error  for  'V,lea(,apov, 
probably  the  name  of  liis  grandfather.  The  copy 
owned  by  Saadia  (Harkavy,  I.e.  p.  1.50)  had :  PVOC 
NT'D  p  'ITV^N  P  yit.'"  13  =  "  Simon,  son  of  Jesus,  sou 
ofEleazar  lien  .Sira";  and  a  similar  reading  occurs  in 
the  Hebrew  inanuscripl  15.  which  will  be  disc\issed 
below.  I5y  interchanging  the  positions  of  the  names 
"Simon  "  and  "Jesus,"  the  same  reading  is  ol)tainc(l 
as  in  the  other  manuscripts.  The  correctness  of  the 
name  "  Simon  "  is  conlirmed  by  the  Syriac  version, 
which  has  XTDN  13  XipnOT  pj;0L"-l3  V^L""  ="  Jesus, 
son  of  Simon,  surnamed  Bar  Asira."  The  discrep- 
ancy between  the  two  readings  "Bar 

Author.  Asira  "and  "Bar  Sira"  is  a  noteworthy 
one,  "  Asira  "(=  "prisoner  ")  being  a 
popular  etymology  of  "Sira."  The  evidence  .seeius 
to  show  that  the  author's  name  was  Jesus,  son  of  Si- 
mon, son  of  Eleazar  ben  Sira. 

Ever}'  attempt  to  identify  this  writer  with  .some 
member  of  the  high-priestl_v  family  has  proved  a 
failure,  the  oidy  basis  for  the  sujiposilion  that  Ben 
Sira  was  a  priest  being  due  to  a  scribal  error;  for 
while  the  .Sinaitic  manuscript  reads  I'Ata^nimieptvao- 
oo'/.v/iecTiic,  this  is,  beyond  all  (juestion,  a  scribal  er- 
ror, and  should  be  emended  to  €/.fa!^apoirimn(i'/.v/ieir?/( 
(.sccX*).  According  to  the  Greek  version,  though 
not  according  to  the  Syriac,  the  author  traveled  ex- 
tensively (xxxiv.  11)  and  was  frequently  in  danger 
of  death  {ili.  verse  12).  In  the  hymn  of  ch.  Ii.  he 
speaks  of  the  perils  of  all  .sorts  from  which  God  had 
delivered  him.  although  this  is  probably  only  a 
poetic  theme  in  imitati<in  of  tlie  Psalms.  The  cal- 
umnies to  which  lie  was  exposed  in  the  [U'csence  of 
a  certain  king,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Lagi,  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  Greek  version,  being  ignored 
both  in  the  Syriac  and  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The 
only  fact  known  with  certainty  is  that  Ben  Sira  was 
a  scholar,  and  a  scrilie  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
Law,  and  especially  in  the  "Books  of  Wisdom." 
He  was  not,  however,  a  rabbi,  nor  was  he  a  l)liy- 
sician,  as  has  been  conjectured  (see  especially 
xxxviii.  24  el  .wr/.,  xlix,  1-5,  and  the  introduction  by 
his  grandson). 

The  approximate  date  of  the  redaction  of  the 
book  and  the  period  of  its  author's  literary  activity 
are  somewhat  less  doubtful.  The  Greek  translator 
states  ill  his  preface  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  the 
author,  and  that  he  came  to  Egypt  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Euergetes,  an  epithet 
borne  by  only  two  of  the  Lagi,  Ptolemy  III.  (247- 
222  u.c.)  and   Ptolemy   VII.  (sometimes    reckoned 
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IX.).  The  fornuT  monarch  can  not  be  inlrndod  in 
tlii-s  piit-sagi';  for  liis  ivign  lasted  onlv  Iwcniy-tive 
years,  'i'lie  latter  ascfuded  tlir  tliione  in  tlie  year 
170.  togetlier  with  liis  l)rollitr  Philonielor;  l)ut  he 
soon  Ix'canie  sole  ruler  of  Cyreiie.  and  from  140  to 
117  lield  sway  over  all  Egypt,  altliongli  he  (Uited 
his  reign  from  tlie  year  in  whirli  he 
Date.  received  the  crown  (i.e.,  from  170). 
The  translator  must,  therefore,  have 
gone  to  Egypt  in  132,  and  if  the  average  length 
of  two  generations  lie  reckoned  Ben  Sira'sdate  must 
fall  in  the  tirst  third  of  the  second  century.  The 
result  of  this  reckoning  is  confirmed  bj'  the  fact 
that  the  author  evidently  lived  before  the  per- 
secution of  Antiochus  in  168,  since  he  does  not 
allude  to  it.  Another  argument  is  cmnmonly  re- 
lied on.  In  ch.  1.  Ben  Sira  eulogizes  a  high  priest 
named  Simon,  son  of  Johanan  (Onias  in  G),  this 
laudation  being  apparently  an  expression  of  the 
admiration  aroused  by  actual  sight  of  the  object 
of  his  praise.  There  were,  however,  a  number  of 
high  ]iriests  named  Simou  b.  Onias,  one  of  whom 
exercised  his  functions  from  300  to  287.  and  another 
from  320  to  199.  The  Simon  b.  Johanan  menlioned 
here  can  only  be  the  second  of  the  name;  and  as 
the  passage  seems  to  have  been  written  after  the 
high  jnicst's  death  (1.  1-3).  the  date  of  its  composi- 
tion coincides  approximately  with  the  period  men- 
tioned above  (190-170).  The  work  is  in  reality  a 
collection  of  maxims  written  at  various  times — a 
fact  which  also  explains  its  frequent  repetitions  and 
contradictions. 

Attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to  refute  these 
arguments.  According  to  Josephus,  Simou  I.,  the 
Just  (300-287),  was  the  only  high  priest  whom  Ben 
Sira  could  thus  have  extolled,  and  the  book  would 
accordingly  be  a  century  older;  as  to  the  nuiuber 
38,  it  might  refer  to  the  age  of  the  translator  when 
he  arrived  in  Egypt.  Indeed,  the  word  rra-Tof  does 
not  necessarily  mean  "grandfather";  it  may  mean 
also  "remote  ancestor."  This,  it  has  been  held, 
would  account  for  the  translator's  frequent  mis- 
comprehension of  Ben  Sira's  words,  which  would  be 
very  strange  luul  he  actually  been  the  author's  grand- 
son. All  these  (juibblcs,  however,  which  it  would  be 
idle  again  to  refute,  have  been  definitely  abandoned, 

Ecclesiasticus  closely  resembles  Proverbs,  except 
that,  unlike  the  latter,  it  is  the  work  of  a  single 
author,  not  an  anthology  of  ma.xims  drawn  from 
various  soin'ces.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  denied  Ben 
Sira  the  authorship  of  the  ajiothegms,  and  have  re- 
garded him  as  a  mere  compiler,  basing  their  argu- 
ments on  his  own  words:  "  And  I  myself,  the  last,  I 
set  myself  to  watch,  like  him  that  glcanetli  grapes 
alter  the  vintage"  (xxxiii.  16).  This,  however,  is 
Iirobably  a  simple  expression  of  modesty.  The  fre- 
quent repelitionsand  even  contradictions  only  prove 
that  Ben  Sira,  like  all  moralists,  did  not  compose 
the  entire  work  at  one  time;  moreover,  the  unity 
of  the  book,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  remarkable. 

The  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  isa  collection  of  moral 
counsels  and  maxims,  often  utilitarian  in  character 
and  for  the  most  part  .secular,  although  religious 
apothegms  occasionally  occur.  They  are  aiqilicable 
to  all  conditions  of  life:  to  parents  and  children,  to 
husbands  and  wives,  to  the  young,  to  masters,  to 


friends,  to  the  rich,  and  to  thi-  poor.  Many  of  them 
are  rules  of  courtesy  and  politeness;  and  a  still 
greater  number  contain  advice  and  instruction  as  to 
the  duties  of  man  toward  himself  and  others,  espe- 

ciall_v  the  poor,  as  well  as  toward  so- 
Contents.     ciety  and  the  state,  and  most  of  all 

toward  God.  These  precepts  are  ar- 
ranged in  verses,  which  are  grouped  acconling  to 
their  outward  form  in  case  their  content  is  not  in- 
trinsically coherent.  The  sections  are  preceded  by 
eulogies  of  wisdom  which  serve  as  introductions  and 
mark  the  divisions  into  which  the  collection  falls. 

Wisdom,  in  Ben  Sira's  view,  is  synonymous  with 
the  fear  of  God,  and  .sometimes  is  confounded  in  his 
mind  with  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  essentially  prac- 
tical, being  a  routine  knowledge;  and  it  would  be 
vain  to  seek  to  find  in  it  any  hyiiostasis,  since  mys- 
ticism is  utterly  opposed  to  the  author's  thougbt. 
The  ma.xims  are  expressed  in  exact  formulas,  and 
are  illustrated  by  striking  images.  They  show  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  the  disil- 
lusionment of  experience,  a  fraternal  synqiatliy  with 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and  an  unconquerable 
distrust  of  women.  Throughout  the  work  are  scat- 
tered purer  and  elevated  thoughts:  and  the  whole  is 
dominated  by  a  sincere,  enlightened  piety — what  is 
now  called  a  liberalism  of  ideas.  As  in  Ecdesiastes, 
two  opposing  tendencies  war  in  the  author:  tlie 
faith  and  the  morality  of  olden  times,  which  are 
strongerthau  all  argument,  and  an  Epicureanism  of 
modern  date.  Occasionally  Ben  Sirji  digresses  to 
attack  theories  which  he  considers  dangerous;  for 
example,  the  doct lines  that  divine  mercy  blots  out 
all  sin:  that  man  has  no  freedom  of  will;  and 
that  God  is  indilTeient  to  the  actions  of  mankind, 
and  does  not  reward  virtue.  Some  of  the  refuta- 
tions of  these  views  are  developed  at  considerable 
length.  Through  these  moralistic  chapters  runs  the 
prayer  of  Israel  imploring  God  to  gather  together 
His  scattered  children,  to  bring  to  fulfilment  the 
predictions  of  the  Prophets,  and  to  have  mercy 
upon  His  Temple  and  His  people.  The  book  con- 
cludes with  a  justification  of  the  Divinity,  whose 
wisdom  and  greatness  are  revealed  in  all  His  works 
(hence  is  inserted  a  description  of  the  beauties  of 
creation),  and  also  in  the  history  of  Israel ;  this  form 
of  sacred  history,  however,  is  little  more  than  a 
panegyric  on  the  priests,  terminating  in  an  enthusi- 
astic delineation  of  the  high  priest  Simon  ben  Onias. 
These  chapters  are  completed  by  the  author's  signa- 
ture, and  are  followed  by  two  hymns,  the  latter  ap- 
parently a  sort  of  alphabetical  acrostic. 

The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  luarks  an  ejioch  in  the  his- 
tory of  Jewish  thought,  on  account  both  of  Avhat  it 
teaches  and  of  what  it  silently  ignores.  While  the 
author  advocates  the  offering  of  the  prescribed  sac- 
rifices and  the  veneration  of  priests,  he  condemns 
all  hypocrisy  and  urges  the  union  of  the  outward 

practise  of  religion  with  a  pure  con- 
Importance  science  and  with  the  doing  of  charity, 
for  the       However,     he     never    mentions    the 
History  of  dietary  laws,  which    are  set  forth  at 
Thought,     great  length  in  Daniel  and  Tobit,  and 

especially  in  Judith.  In  like  manner, 
while  he  awaits  the  return  of  Elijah  to  rea.ssemble 
the  tribes  of  the  past  and  to  reconcile  the  fathers 
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■\villi  tlie  children,  and  wliilf  lie  pniys  for  the  coming 
of  a  time  whicii  can  t)e  culled  Alcssiiiiiic,  though 
witlioutaMessiiUi — when.Ienisaleni  iiiul  the  Temple 
shall  be  restored  to  tiie  diviiu-  favor  and  Israel  de- 
livered forever  from  the  dominion  of  the  stranger — 
he  never  alludes  to  a  Messiah  who  will  be  the  son 
of  David:  on  the  contrary,  be  asserts  that  the  liouse 
of  David  has  rendered  itself  unworthy  of  the  divine 
favor,  since  of  all  the  kings  of  Judah  three  alone 
remained  faithful  to  God.  God  indeed  mailc  a  sol- 
emn compact  with  the  race  of  David;  but  it  was 
one  tliat  ditl'ered  widely  from  that  into  which  lie 
entered  with  Aaron,  and  which  alone  was  to  endure 
for  eternity.  Hen  Sira  never  speaks  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  nor  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  declares  that  iu  ISheol  there 
will  be  no  joj',  wherefore  man  shoulil  taste  delight 
in  this  world  in  so  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  an 
upright  life. 

The  view  has  been  expressed  that  lliis  work,  early 
in  date  as  it  is.  bears  traces  of  Hellenic  inlluence. 
The  author,  in  his  travels,  may  jio.ssibly  have  come 
iu  contact  with  Greek  civilization,  since  he  speaks 
of  foreign  poets  and  moralists  whose  fame  was 
spread  abroad.  The  customs  wliicli  he  describes  are 
taken  from  Greek  rather  than  from 
Possible  Hebrew  society;  thus  he  mentions 
Traces  of  banquets  accompanied  by  brilliant 
Hellenic  conversation,  at  which  musical  instru- 
Influence.  ments  were  heard,  and  over  which 
presided  "  the  masters  [of  t  lie  feasts]  "  ; 
and  the  customs  of  the  Sybarites  also  aroused  his 
interest.  The  fatalistic  philosophers  whose  opin- 
ions he  contests  were  dcmlitless  the  Stoics;  and  the 
philosophical  discussions  instituted  by  him  were  in- 
novations and  probably  borrowed.  His  criticisms 
of  skeptics  and  would  be  thinkers  are  further  evi- 
dences of  his  knowledge  of  Hellenism  ;  and  some  of 
his  views  find  close  analogues  iu  Euripides.  Not 
only  does  ho  share  characteristic  ideas  with  the 
Greek  tragedians  and  moralists,  but  he  even  has  the 
same  taste  for  certain  common  topics,  such  as  false 
Irieiidsliip,  th(^  uncertainty  of  happiness,  and  espe- 
cially the  faults  of  women.  The  impression  of 
Greek  influence  is  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  a 
polish  quite  foreign  to  Hebrew  literature.  The  au- 
thor composes  his  aphorisms  with  care;  he  makes 
his  transitions  with  skill;  and  he  inserts  the  titles  of 
chapters,  such  as  "Concerning Shame,"  "Proper De- 
portment at  Table,"  and  "The  Hymn  of  the  Patri- 
archs"; and  the  signing  of  his  own  name  in  full  is 
a  usage  theretofore  absolutely  unknown. 

The  exclusion  of  Ecdesiasticus  from  the  Hebrew 
canon  was  due  in  part  to  this  imitation  of  the 
Greeks  and  these  literary  affectations.  According 
to  K.  Akiba  (Yer.  Sanli.  28a).  those  who  have  no 
part  iu  the  world  to  come  include  the  readers  of 
foreign  works,  such  as  the  books  of  Ben  Sira;  while 
Tosef.,  Yad.  ii.  13  merely  states  that  the  writings 
of  Ben  Sira  do  not  defile  the  hands,  or.  in  other 
■words,  that  they  are  uncanonical,  so  that  they  are 
ranked  with  the  works  of  "minim"  (heretics). 
Ecd.  R.  xii.  11,  which  is  based  on  Yer.  Sanli.  28a. 
contjiins  a  prohibition  against  liaving  this  work  in 
one's  house.  R.  Joseph,  a  Babylonian  rabbi  of  the 
fourth  century,  in  commentiug  on  the  view  of  R. 


Akiba.  adds.  "  It  is  also  forbidden  to  read  the  works 
of  B<-n  Sira"(Sanh.  l(IOe).  although  this  prohibition, 
judging  from  the  remainder  of  the  passage,  may 
have  been  restricted  to  reading  in  public.  In  his 
questions  to  R.  Joseph  (//>.),  R.  Abaye  indicated 
some  of  the  reasons  for  the  exclusion  of  Ecdesiasti- 
cus from  the  canon. 

"Why  this  prohibition?"  he  asked.  "Is  it  on 
account  of  .such  and  such  verses?"  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  verses  written  in  Aramaic  and  which 
are  not  by  Ben  Sira  at  all,  all  of  R.  Abaye's  citations 
arc  distinctly  frivolous,  being  those  relating  to  the 
anxiety  caused  by  a  young  girl  before  and  after  lier 
marriage,  the  uselessnessof  reiiining,  and  the  danger 
of  introducing  strangers  too  freely  into  one's  home. 
Abaye  then  condemns  the  misiuitliropy,  misogyny, 
and  Epicureanism  of  the  author.  To  Ben  Sira's 
Epicurean  tendency  must  be  attributed  his  denial 
of  a  future  life,  and,  perhaps,  also  his  pre-Sadducean 
spirit  of  reverence  for  the  |)riesthood,  with  which  the 
panegyric  on  his  brethren  is  animated. 

Curiously  enough,  the  book  retained  its  popular- 
ity among  the  Jews  despite  its  exclusion  from  the 
canon.  It  was  cited  at  a  very  early 
Popularity  period:  the  Book  of  Tobit  rcjiroduces 

Among  a  number  of  passages  word  for  word  ; 
the  Jews,  while  the  Book  of  Enoch  (Charles, 
"The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch," 
p.  96;  Index,  p.  i).  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (Ryle 
and  James,  "The  Psalms  of  Solomon,"  ]ip.  Ixiii.  et 
seq.),  and  even  the  Talmud,  the  Jlidrashim,  the 
Derek  Erez,  and  similar  productions  show  decided 
traces  of  its  influence.  With  the  last-named  work 
it  has  many  points  in  common ;  and  it  is  frequently 
quoted  in  the  Talmud  ;  passages  from  it  are  intro- 
duced by  the  formula  reserved  for  the  Biblical  wri- 
tings (Hag.  12a;  ^'iddall  Ifili;  Yer.  Ber.  lie);  and 
one  verse  is  even  referred  to  as  if  it  belonged  to  the 
Hagiographa  (15.  K.  92a).  It  is  cited  by  name  in 
Sanli.  100b  (=Y'eb.  (ilic).  where  also  a  series  of 
vei'ses  from  it  is  given ;  and  single  verses  appear  in 
the  following  treatises  and  otlier  works:  Yer.  B(-r. 
lib;  Y'er.  Hag.  77c;  Yer.  Ta'an.  66d;  Hag.  13a; 
Niddah  16b;  Gen.  R.  viii.,  x.,  Ixxiii. ;  '  Lev.  R. 
xxxiii.;  Tan.,  Wayishlah,  8;  ili.  Mikkez,  10;  ib. 
Hukkat,  1 ;  a  midrasliic  passage  preserved  in  the 
"Shibbolc  ha-Leket."  ed.  Ruber,  p.  23a;  "Pirke 
de-Rabbenu  ha-Kadosh,"  ed.  SchOnblum,  14a; 
Baraita  Kallali  (ed.  Cor,onel,  7c,  and  in  the  Wilna 
edition  of  the  Talmud).  It  is  cited  also  by  R.  Nis- 
sim  ("Sefer  Ma'asiyyot  ha-Hakamim  wehu  Hibbur 
Yafeh  meha-Yeshu  ah  "),  and  especially  by  Saadia 
in  the  preface  to  his  "Sefer  ha-Galui "  (liarkavy. 
I.e.).  In  his  commentary  on  tlie  "Sefer  Yezirah  " 
the  latter  author  (luotes  verbatim  two  verses  of 
Ben  Sira,  although  he  attributes  them  to  one  Elea- 
zar  b.  Irai,  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  In  an- 
other part  of  this  work  (p.  ITS)  he  cites  the  .same 
text,  again  attributing  it  to  that  author.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  since  Saadia  speaks  of  Ben 
Sira  in  his  introduction,  and  cites  no  less  than  seven 
of  his  maxims.  The  "Sefer  ben  Iral  "  contained  al.so 
passages  (two  of  them  copied  by  Saadia)  not  found 
in  Ecdesiasticus,  and  which  were  totally  dissimilar 
to  it  both  in  form  and  in  content.  As  Saadia  him- 
self says :  "  The  book  of  Ben  Sira  is  a  work  on  etliics. 
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similar  in  form  to  Proverbs,  wliilo  llmt  of  Ben  Irai 
is  ii  book  of  Wisilom.  ln-aring  an  I'Xtcrnal  resem- 
blance to  Ecelesiastes. "  The  "Sefer  ben  Irai"  was 
probably  a  eolleetion  of  maxims  and  sayinjis  taken 
from  various  sources, 

Quodilions  from  Hen  Sira  willioiil  minlion  of  bis 
name  are  I'ounil  also  in  the  ''Mibl.iar  ha-Peninim,"  at- 
tributed to  Solomon  ibii  Gubirol  (foi-  citations  of  this 
type  see  Zun/,  "O,  V."  p.  110;  Keifmann,  in  "  Ha- 
A.sif,"  iii,  271;  Sehechtor,  in  "J.  Q.  K,"  iii,  CH2: 
Neubauer  and  Cowley,  in  their  edition  of  Ecclesias 
ticus,  pp,  xix.  ft  Ki'f/.  [certain  of  their  comparisons 
must  be  discarded);  the  commentaries  of  Schechler 
and  Levi,  especially  on  the  Derek  Erez;  Levi,  in 
"H.  E.  .1."  .\liv.  ^yi).  The  poi)\diirity  of  Ecclcsias- 
ticus  among  the  Jews  of  the  Talmudic  period  is 
shown  by  the  citation  of  a  number  of  verses  in  Ara- 
maic, with  an  allusion  to  15en  Sira,  which  proves 
that  it  must  have  been  translated  into  that  dialect, 
this  Aramaic  collection  being  subseipiently  enriclK'd 
with  numerous  additional  aphorisms  in  that  lan- 
guage (Sanh.  1001)  =  Veb,  ()31i).  The  Haraita  Kallal] 
even  restricts  its  <-itations  from  Hen  Sira  to  Aramaic- 
verses  which  are  not  found  in  Ecclesiasticus.  An- 
other proof  of  his  popularity  is  found  in  the  two 
alphabets  ascribed  to  him  (see  Bkn  Siua,  Ai.Pii.\nKr 
ok),  especially  the  .second,  in  which  he  is  the  hero 
of  a  series  of  marvelous  events. 

The  Book  of  Eeclcsiasticus  has  been  honored  still 
more  highly  among  the  Christians,  being  cited  in 
the  Epistle  of  Janx^s  (Edersheiin.  in  Wace.  "Apoc- 
rypha," J).  21),  the  Didaehe  (iv.  .')).  and  the  Epistle 
of  liarnabas  (xi.x,  9),  while  Clement 
Popularity  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  (piote  from 

Among  it  repeatedly,  as  from  a  ypti'P'i-  or  Inily 
Christians,  book.  In  the  Western  (Ihurcli, Cyprian 
frecjuently  appeals  to  it  in  his  "Tesli- 
monia,"  as  does  Ambrose  in  the  greater  number  (}f 
his  writings.  In  like  manner  the  Catalogue  of  Chel 
tenham.  Damasus  I.,  the  Councils  of  Ilipjio  (393) 
and  Carthage  (397),  Pope  Innocent  I,,  the  second 
Council  of  Carthage  (419),  and  Augustine  all  regard 
it  as  a  canonical  book.  This  is  contrary,  however, 
to  the  opinions  of  the  (Council  of  Laodicea,  of  Je- 
rome, and  of  Ruliiuis  of  Aiiuileia.  which  authori- 
ties rank  it  among  the  ecclesiastical  books.  It  was 
finally  declared  canonical  by  the  Council  of  Trent ; 
and  the  favor  with  which  the  Church  lias  always 
regarded  it  has  preserved  it  in  its  entirety. 

Until  recent  years  Ecelesiastieus  was  known  only 
from  the  Greek  and  Syriac  ver.sions — the  sources  of 
all  other  translations — and  from  the  Hebrew  quota- 
tions already  mentioned.  At  present  the  greater 
part  of  the  original  is  known.  In  1896  Agnes  Smith 
Lewis  and  Margaret  Dunlop  Gibson  brought  from 
the  East  a  .sheet  of  jiarchment  covered  with  com- 
paratively antic]  uatecl  Hebrew  characters.  At  Cam- 
bridge this  was  shown  toS.  Schechter, 
Discovery    who  recognized  in  it  Ecclus.  (Sirach) 

of  He-        xxxix.   lo-xl.  7,  and   who    published 
brew  Frag-  the  decipherment,  which  was  by  no 

ments.        means  easy.     Almost  simultaneously 
Sayce  presented  to  the  Bodh'ian  Li- 
brary, Oxford,  a  collection  of  fragments  of  Hebrew 
and  Arabic   manuscripts,  among  which  Neubauer 
and  Cowley  found  nine  leaves  of  the  same  volume 


to  which  the  Lewis-Gibson  leaf  had  belonged,  and 
following  immediately  after  it.  These  various  frag- 
ments having  come  from  the  Gkniz.mi  at  Cairo, 
Schechter  at  once  went  to  that  city,  and  obtained 
the  necessary  authority  to  examine  the  contents 
of  the  collection,  with  (he  result  that  he  found  not 
only  the  llnal  jiorlion  of  the  manuscript,  but  also 
XXX.  11,  xxxii.  Ib-xxxiii.  3,  xxxv.  9-xxxvi.  21,  and 
xxxvii.  27-xx.xviii.  27,  Two  additional  fiagmenls 
of  the  same  manuscript,  called  15  by  Schechter,  and 
containing  xxxi.  12-31  and  xxxvi.  24-xxxvii.  2(i, 
have  been  secured  by  the  British  Museum.  A 
second  manuscript  (A)  was  found  by  the  same 
strholar  in  the  collection  brought  by  him  from 
Egypt,  containing  iii.  6-xvi.  20,  with  a  liialua 
from  vii.  29  to  xi.  34,  the  missing  i)ages  of  which 
subsecjuenlly  came  into  the  jjosscssion  of  Elkau 
Adier.  A  fre.sh  discovery  was  made  when  the  re- 
maining contents  of  the  genizah  were  otiered  for 
sale,  and  Israel  Levi  secured  a  leaf  from  a  third 
copy  (C),  containing  xxxvi.  24-xxxviii.  1,  This 
fragment  is  especially  valuable,  since  it  serves  as 
a  check  on  the  manuscript  B,  which  likewise  includes 
these  verses.  The  importance  of  tins  discovery  is 
shown  below.  Finally,  Schechter,  Ga.ster,  and  Levi 
found  in  consignments  from  the  same  genizah  the 
following  fragmenlsof  an  anthology  of  the  Wisdom 
of  Jesus:  iv,  231.,  30-31  ;  v.  4-8,  9-13;  vi,  18-19,  28, 
35;  vii.  1,  4,  6,  17.  20-21.  23-25;  .xviii.  30-31;  xix, 
1-2;  XX,  4-6,  12  (V);  xxv.  7c,  8c,  8a,  12,  16-23; 
xxvi,  1-2;  xxxvi,  16;  xxxvii.  10,  22,  24,  26. 

There  are.  therefore,  now  in  existence:  (it)  in  one 
manuscript:  iii.  6-16,  26;  xviii,  30-31 ;  xix,  1-3;  xx. 
4-0.  12(?);  xxv.  7c,  8c,  8a,  12,  10-23;  xxvi.  1-2; 
xxvii.  .5-6,  16;  xxx.  11-xxxiii.  3;  .xxxv.  9-xxxviii. 
27;  xxxix.  15-li.  30;  (4)  in  two  manuscripts;  iv. 
23b,  30-31;  v.  4-8,  9-13;  vi.  18-19,28,  35;  vii,  1,  4, 
6,  17,  20-21,  23-25;  xxxvi.  16,  29-31;  xxxvii.  com- 
jilete;  xxxviii.  1;  (r)  in  three  manuscripts:  xxxvii. 
19.  22.  24,  20. 

These  manuscripts  contain  also  some  passages 
that  are  lacking  in  the  translations,  including  a 
psalm  fifteen  lines  in  length  inserteil  after  li.  12. 

Manuscript  A:   18  X  11  cm. ;  28  lines  \tv\  page. 

The  verses  are  generally  marked  by  a  dinible  point ; 

and  <'crtain  ones  are  punctuated  and 

Ifanu-        accented,     thus     confirming     certain 

scripts.       statements  of  Saadia,     "  JIatres  lecti- 
onis"  abound.     The  ,scrib(^  has  been 
guilty  of  the   grossest  errors,  in   addition    to   ab- 
breviating some  verses  and  omitting  others. 

Manuscript  C  :  16  X  12  cm.  Certjiiu  words 
and  entire  verses  are  vocalized  and  accented ;  the 
script  shows  cursive  tendencies,  although  of  an 
early  type.  In  the  margin  is  given  a  variant  verse 
which  represents  the  original  text,  corrupted  even 
in  the  da3's  of  Ben  Sira's  grandson. 

Manuscript  D:  143x100  mm.;  12  lines  per 
page.  The  text  is  often  preferable  to  that  of  A,  and 
offers  variants  agreeing  with  the  Greek  version, 
while  the  readings  of  A  correspond  to  the  Syriac. 

Manuscript  B:  19  X  17  cm. ;  22  lines  per  page. 
This  is  the  mo.st  c\irious  and  interesting  of  all.  as  it 
contains  certain  i)eculiarities  which  are  probably 
imique  among  all  known  Hebrew  manuscripts. 
The  lines  are  written  with  a  stylus,  as  in  the  Torab, 
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scrolls;  and,  as  iu  some  copifs  of  Proverbs  ami  tl.i> 
Book  of  Job,  a  space  is  left  between  the  hemistielis 
of  each  verse,  so  that  the  pages  are  divided  into  two 
columns ;  and  the  "  sof  pasuk  "  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  verse.  This  corroborates  Saadia's  assertion  that 
the  book  of  Ben  Sira  resembled  Proverbs  in  its  divi- 
sion iutochapters  and  verses.  Thechupters  are  some- 
times indicated  by  the  initial  letter  S  {—  NpD'Sjand 
sometimes  by  a  blank  space.  The  nKJSt  remarkable 
peculiarity  consists  in  the  chapter  headings  or  titles, 
such  as  nC3  "1D10  C"* Instruction  as  to  Shame"), 
niT  I"1  DnS  1D1D  ("  Rules  for  Proper  l)ei)ortinent 
at  Table"),  and  Q^tJ?  nUX  nac  ("Hymn  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs"), although  iu  the  Greek  version  these  ru- 
brics were  regarded  as  scribal  interpolations.  An- 
other noteworthy  feature  of  this  manuscript  is  its 
marginal  Jlasorah.  containing  variants,  some  of 
which  represent  dilferences  merely  in  orlhography, 
■while  others  are  in  synonyms  or  even  words  with 
totally  ditTerent  meanings.  These  glosses  are  the 
■work  of  a  Persian  Jew,  who  in  several  marginal 
notes  in  Persian  stated  that  he  had  used  two 
manuscripts  iu  addition  to  his  principal  one.  Such 
care  is  indicative  of  the  esteem  in  which  Ben 
Sira's  te.\t  was  held.  The  marginal  readings  pre- 
sent an  interesting  problem.  As  a  rule,  the  body  of 
the  te.xt  corresponds  to  the  Greek  version,  and  the 
glosses  in  the  margin  to  the  Syriac;  but  occasionally 
the  reverse  is  the  case. 

Prof.  S.  Margoliouth,  noticing  the  decadent  char- 
acter of  the  language,  the  number  of  rabbinisms. 
and  the  derivatives  from  the  Arabic  and  Aramaic, 
regarded  the  Hebrew  text  as  a  reconstruction  of  the 
lost  original  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  and  Syriac 
versions,  the  variants  representing  dif- 
Originality  ferent  attempts  at  retranslatiou.  The 
of  the  He-  discovery  of  manuscript  C,  however, 
bre-wr  Frag-  disproved  this  hypothesis,  since  this 

ments.  manuscript  reproduces  with  exactness 
the  greater  part  of  the  variants  of  B, 
even  when  they  are  obviously  false,  while  the  tran- 
scriber of  this  latter  manuscript  discharged  his  task 
■with  such  scrupulous  care  that  he  eveu  recorded 
variants  which  were  meaningless.  If,  therefore, 
the  difference  between  the  text  and  the  marginal 
glosses  corresponds  to  the  difference  between  the 
two  translations,  this  only  shows  that  there  were 
two  recensions  of  the  original.  It  is  clear,  more- 
over, that  these  fragments  are  not  the  work  of  some 
medieval  .scholar,  but  are  more  or  less  perfect  cojjies 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  as  a  single  example  will  show. 
In  xxxii.  22  the  Hebrew  version  hasin'inX2  "IDK'n. 
For  the  latter  word  the  Syriac  text  substitutes 
^m1N  ( =  "  thy  way  "),  which  the  context  shows  to  be 
faulty,  the  reading  being  due  to  a  confusion  of 
^nn^S  with  -I'nmX.  The  Greek  version  reads 
"thy  children,"  the  meaning  attributed  to  n'lriN  in 
several  passages  of  the  Bible.  But  had  the  Jewish 
scribe  used  the  Greek  version,  he  would  never  have 
found  beneath  tov  riicvuv  aav  the  Hebrew  "ifl'inS. 
the  correctness  of  which  is  attested  by  the  Syriac. 
There  are  numerous  exaniides  of  a  similar  nature. 

Although  Margoliouth 's  theory  must  be  rejected 
as  a  whole,  certain  details  imlicate  that  both  A  and 
B  are  derived  from  a  copy  characterized  by  interpo- 


lations due  to  a  retranslation  from  Syriac  into  He- 
brew. In  a  number  of  passages  the  same  verse  is 
given  in  two  distinct  renderings,  one  of  which 
usually  corresponds  to  the  Syriac,  even  when  this 
text  represents  merely  a  faulty  or  biased  translation 
of  the  original.  These  verses,  moreover,  in  their 
conformity  to  the  Syriac,  become  at  times  sc  mean- 
ingless tiiat  they  can  be  explained  only  as  incorrect 
translations  from  that  language.  Such  suspicious 
passages  are  characterized  by  a  comparatively  mod- 
ern style  and  language,  by  a  commonplace  phrase- 
ology, and  by  a  break  in  the  parallelism  which  is 
affected  by  Ecclesiasticus.  It  may  therefore  be 
safely  concluded  that  these  doublets  are  merely  ad- 
ditions made  to  render  the  Syriac  version  more  in- 
telligible. Th(;  same  statement  holds  true  of  certain 
textual  emendations  made  by  the  glossarist.  In  this, 
however,  thcie  is  nothing  strange,  since  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Jews  of  certain  sections  were 
familiar  with  Syriac,  as  is  shown  by  the  quotations 
made  by  Nahmanides  from  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
from  Judith,  and  from  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  also 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Peshitta  of  Proverbs  into 
the  Targum  of  the  Hagiographa. 

But  the  glossarist  did  not  restrict  himself  to  these 
slight  additions  and  modifications,  for  he  added 
to  his  copy  a  translation  of  the  final  hymn,  basing 
this  version  also  on  the  Syriac.  This  canticle,  as 
Bickell  has  clearly  shown,  is  an  alphabetical  acros- 
tic, which  may  still  be  traced  in  the  Syriac  version, 
on  account  of  the  similarity  between 
The  Final    that  language  and   Hebrew.       There 

Hymn.  are  lacuna;,  however,  in  the  Syriac 
text  which  are  supplied  in  the  Greek, 
even  though  these  passages  are  lacking  in  the  He- 
brew. In  the  Hebrew  some  traces  of  the  acrostic  re- 
main in  cases  where  the  Syriac  was  translatable 
only  by  a  Hebrew  word  beginning  with  the  same 
letter;  but  elsewhere  all  vestiges  of  it  have  disap- 
peared. The  Syriac  version,  moreover,  shows  evi- 
dences of  corruptions  and  innovations,  which  are 
reproduced  by  the  Hebrew.  The  S3'riac  occasion- 
ally corresponds  to  the  Greek,  but  tends  toward  a 
confusion  of  sense  which  eventually  alters  the  mean- 
ing, these  modifications  being  also  reproduced  in 
the  Hebrew  text.  The  hymn,  which  follows  the 
Syriac  version  closely  throughout,  is  evidently  a  re- 
translation  from  the  latter.  These  opinions  have 
been  championed  especially  by  Israel  Levi,  and  are 
accepted  by  Ryssel  and  other  scholars,  although 
they  are  not  universally  held. 

The  Hebrew  version  contains  an  entire  canticle 
which  does  not  appear  in  either  the  Greek  or  the 
Syriac  text.  This,  however,  is  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticity, although  one  may  cite  in  its  favor  the  sentence 
"Ogive  thanks  unto  Him  that  chose  the  sons  of 
Zadok  to  be  priests," alluding  to  the  pre-Maccabean 
high  jiricsts  who  were  descended  from  Zadok; 
while  another  possible  argument  is  furnished  by  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  ideas  essentially  Phari- 
sjiic,  such  as  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Against 
the  genuineness  of  the  psalm  may  be  urged  :  (1)  its 
omission  in  the  versions;  (2)  the  sentence  "O  give 
thanks  unto  Him  that  maketh  the  horn  of  the  house 
of  David  to  bud,"  which  is  directly  opposed  in  sen- 
timent toch.  xxxvi.  and  to  the  entire  "  Hvran  of  the 
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Palriarchs"  ;  hikI  (3)  tlif  rt'iniirkable  siiniliirity  of  tlie 
liyinn  to  the  "  Sln'iiioiicli  'Ksrcli  "  to^ctlier  with  tlie 
prayers  wliicli  precede  ami  follow  the  "Slieiiia'." 
The  question  has  not  yet  been  dclinitely  settled. 

Despite  the  corrections  and  interpolations  men- 
tioned, however,  the  originally  of  the  text  in  these 
fragments  of  Ben  Sim  can  not  be  denied.  Besides 
I  lie   fart  that   many  sc'holars  deny  the  existence  of 


evidences  of  tlie  existence  of  two  separate  edi- 
tions written  by  Ben  Sira  himself.  It  is  .self-evi- 
dent, moreover,  that  Ecelesiasticus  has  undergone 
some  alterations  at  the  hands  of  scribes,  but  it 
would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  this  book  alone 
should  have  wholly  escaped  the  common  lot  of  such 
writings.  Xo  more  conclusive  proof  could  be 
found,  were  any  necessary,  of  the  tidelity  of  the  ITe- 
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any  interpolations,  there  are  portions  in  which  it  is 

easy  to  recognize  the  author's  hand;   for  he  has  a 

characteristic  technique,  style,  vocab- 

Critical     ulary,  and  syntax  which  are  evident 

Value  of  the  in  all  tlie  versions.     It  may  safely  lie 

Hebrew      said  that  in  the  main  the  work  of  Ben 

Text.         Sira  has  been  preserved  iust  as  it  left 

his  hands,    while   the    chief    variant 

marginal   readings  recorded  in  the  fragments  and 

contirmed  by  the  translations  may  be  regarded  as 


brew  version  than  its  frequent  agreement,  in  cita- 
tions from  the  Bible,  with  the  text  on  which  the 
Septuagint  is  based  rather  than  with  the  Masorah, 
as  in  tlie  case  of  I  Sam.  xii.  3  as  compared  with 
Ecclus.  (Sirach)  xlvi.  li),  or  Isa.  xxxviii.  17  with 
Eeclus.  (Sirach)  1.  2. 

Even  before  the  discovery  of  the.se  fragments  the 
Book  of  Ecelesiasticus  was  regarded  as  a  unique 
document  of  priceless  value;  but  the  account  which 
it  gives  of  the  status  of  the  Bible  in  its  author's  day 
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lias  giiint'd  additional  importance,  now  tliat  the 
greater  part  of  the  oriirlnal  itself  is  known.  Tlie 
■'  llyniu  of  the  Patriarchs."  which  has  been  preserved 
iu  its  entirety,  shows  tliat  tlie  canon  of  the  Law 
and  of  the  Prophets  was  closed,  as  the 
Importance  author's  gran<lson  expressly  states, 
for  the  Tlie  Propliels  were  arranged  in  the 
History  of  order  generally  adopted  in  the  Hebrew 
the  Bible.  Bible,  as  follows:  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  Kings ("Xebi'im  Hishonini  "), 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  tlie  Twelve  Minor 
Prophets  (■■  Xebi'im  Aharor.ini") :  and  the  e.\pres.sion 
"the  Twelve  Prophets"  was  sanctioned  by  usage. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  Ilagiographa  was  already 
considired  canonical,  including  the  Psalmsattributed 
nominally  to  r)avi<l.  Proverbs,  Job  (the  Greek  trans- 
lator has  made  a  gross  blunder  here),  and  possibly 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  Neheniiah,  and  Chronicles. 
The  author's  silence  regarding  some  of  the  other 
Hagiograjiha  proves  nothing:  since  he  intended,  as 
has  already  been  said,  to  eulogize  the  priesthood  in 
this  section,  and  all  who  were  not  included  in  his 
scheme  were  passed  over  without  notice. 

In  addition  to  this  stiitistical  information,  Ben  Sira 
furnishes  other  points  of  interest.  The  frequency 
with  which  he  avails  himself  of  Job  and  Proverbs 
proves  that  both  these  books  had  been  long  in  cir- 
culation, although  the  divergence  between  the  origi- 
nal and  his  (juotatiou  is  very  great.  Furthermnrc, 
the  labored  attemjit  to  imitate  the  literary  style  pre- 
viously affected  in  didactic  poetry  was  a  failure, 
and  radical  changes  had  been  introduced  even  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  author.  While  he  still 
availed  himself  of  parallelism  and  employed  verses 
symmetrically  divided  into  two  liemistichs,  he  intro- 
duced into  this  work  on  wisdom  concepts  thitherto 
excluded,  such  as  allusions  to  sacred  history  and 
exhortations  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  religious  worship. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  literary  innova- 
tions which  characterize  the  work.  It  is  no  less 
significant  that  the  diction  employed  is  essentially 
imitative,  being  a  mixture  of  Hiblical  centos  and 
reminiscences,  yet  marking  a  stage  unattained  by 
any  analogous  work.  Still  untouched  by  Hellen- 
isms, the  lexicography  is  characterized  by  rabbin- 
isms  and  derivatives  from  the  Aramaic  and  the 
Arabic.  The  style  is  decadent,  showing  a  curi- 
ous mixture  of  prolixity  and  conciseness,  tiaring 
constructions,  the  repetition  of  certain  figures, 
imitation,  and  false  elegance,  side  by  side  with 
felicity  of  phraseology  and  imagery.  The.se  (|uali- 
ties  denote  a  period  when  spontaneity  and  original- 
ity were  replaced  by  ])edantry,  conventionality,  and 
artificiality.  Henceforth  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Eccle.siasticus  will  be  indispensjible  for  any  who 
wish  to  study  the  analogous  portions  of  the  Bible, 
although  it  has  thus  far  been  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  relati(m  of  Eeelcsiastes  and  Ecclesiasticus 
from  a  mere  comparison  of  the  two  books,  despite 
their  frequent  points  of  contact. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  Hebrew  fnigments  will 
aid  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  original  of  those  por- 
tions for  which  no  basal  text  has  yet  been  found. 
These  fragments,  moreover,  reveal  the  relative  value 
of  the  Greek  and  Syriac  texts,  the  two  versions 
based  on  the  Hebrew  original. 


The  Greek  text,  as  noted  above,  is  the  work  of 

tiie  author's  grandson,  who  went  to  Egypt  in  132. 

A  prologue  to  the  "  Synopsis  "  of  Atha- 

The  Greek    nasius  gives  his  name  as  Jesus;   but 

'Version,  this  passage  is  spurious.  Although 
tlie  translator  may  have  gone  to  Egypt 
in  13'2.  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  entered 
upon  his  work  in  that  year:  indeed  he  himself  say.s 
that  he  spent  .some  time  there  before  beginning 
his  task.  The  theory  has  been  advanced  tliat  he 
did  not  begin  it  until  116,  since  ('-'  ('"in  tlie  time 
of"),  which  he  usesiu  connection  with  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes,  is  einphned  only  after  the  death  of  the  mon- 
arch whose  name  it  precedes  (I)eissniann.  in  "The- 
ologische  Literaturzeitung,"  1904,  p.  558):  but  the 
incorrectness  of  this  deduction  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Schiirer.  The  translator,  in  the  intro- 
duction, requests  the  indulgence  of  his  readers,  a 
precaution  not  without  justification,  since  his  render- 
ing leaves  much  to  be  desired,  sometimes  straining 
the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  again  containing  crass 
blunders,  so  that  the  text  must  be  freed  from  the 
numerous  errors  of  the  scribes  liefore  it  can  be  fairly 
judged  (see  Levi,  "  L'Ecclesiastique,"  p.  xl.). 

The  Hebrew  version  show  s  that  the  Greek  manu- 
script which  has  best  preserved  the  wording  of  the 
original  is  No.  248  of  Holmes  and  Pareons.  which 
was  used  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot.  Yet  even 
after  a  rigid  purification  of  the  text,  Ben  Sira  con- 
tains many  blunders,  duetooverbasty  reading  (Levi, 
l.f.  pp.  xliii.  et  Htq.).  While  the  translator  generally 
adhered  closely  to  the  original,  he  sometimes  added 
comments  of  his  own,  but  seldom  abridged,  al- 
though he  occasionall)'  slurred  over  a  passage  in 
which  the  inugery  was  too  bold  or  the  anthropo- 
morphism too  glaring.  Jloreover,  he  frequently 
substituted  for  the  translation  of  one  verse  another 
already  given  for  a  passage  of  similar  content.  The 
version  used  by  him  was  not  always  identical  with 
that  contained  in  the  Hebrew  fragments.  Some- 
times be  has  verses  which  are  missing  in  the  He- 
brew ;  but  many  of  tho.se  mentioned  by  Fritzsche  in 
his  notes  are  found  in  the  fragments.  A  revision 
of  the  Greek  text  is  attested  by  the  quotations  in  the 
■' Piedagogus  "  of  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

An  accident  has  di.sarrangid  the  pages  of  the 
parent  manuscript  of  all  the  copies  thus  far  known, 
two  sheets,  eoulaining  respectively  xxx.  25-xxxiii. 
13a  and  xxxiii.  l;ib-xxxvi.  16b,  having  been  inter- 
changed. The  Itala  and  the  .Vrmenian  versions, 
however,  avoided  the  error.  The  conjectural  res- 
toration of  the  order  of  the  chapters  should  be 
made,  according  to  l{ys.sel,  on  tlie  basis  of  manu- 
script No.  248.  which  also  avoided  this  inversion. 
On  the  Greek  manuscripts  and  their  individual  and 
general  vaUii'  as  regards  the  history  of  this  version, 
see  Hyssel  in  Ivautzscb,  "  .\pokryphen,"  i.  344  el 
seq.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Greek  version  offers 
the  most  reliable  material  for  the  reconstruction  of 
those  portions  of  the  original  which  have  not  yet 
been  discovered. 

As  Jerome  himself  says,  the  Latin  version  con- 
tained in  the  Vulgate  is  not  his  work.  Viut  was  the 
one  generally  used  in  the  African  churches  during 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century  (see  Thielmann  in 
"Arcliivfur  I..ateinische  Lexicogniphie  und  Gram- 
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iiiiitik,"  viii.-ix);  iiud  tlic  tnilli  of  this  stutriiiciit  is 
proved  beyond  (luestioii  liy  llii'  i|Uotati()iis  of  Cyp- 
rian. This  text  is  cliariieteri/.ed  by  ii 
The  Vetus  number  of  inter|)oliiti(>iis  of  ii  biased 
Latina.  trend,  although  it  is  in  general  a  sla- 
vish and  sometimes  awkward  transla- 
tion from  the  Greek  (eonip.  llerkenne.  "I)e  Vctcris 
Latiui  Kcclesiasliei  Capitilnis  i.-\liii."  Leipsie. 
IH'J'J);  but  it  also  contains  deviations  from  the  Greek 
which  can  !»'  explained  only  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
Hebrew  original.  These  diverirences  are  corret 
tions  made  on  the  basis  of  a  Hebrew  manuscript  of 
the  same  recension  as  15  and  G,  which  were  taken 
from  a  text  that  had  already  become  corrupt.  Such 
changes  were  made,  therefore,  prior  to  the  third  cen- 
tury. The  coireetions  peculiar  to  the  Itala  are  at- 
tested by  the  iiuotations  of  (Jyprian,  and  may  have 
been  derive<l  from  a  Greek  manuscript  taken  to 
Africa.  Tlicy  may  be  divided  into  two  groujjs: 
cases  in  which  the  corresponding  passage  of  the 
Hebrew  is  i)laced  beside  the  ordinary  text  of  the 
Greek,  and  passages  in  which  tlie  Hebrew  rendering 
is  substituted  for  the  Greek  reailing  (comp.  Levi,  I.e., 
introduction  to  part  ii.,  and  Herkenne,  I.e.).  After 
ch.  xliv.  the  Vulgate  and  the  Itala  coincide.  The 
other  versions  based  vipon  the  Greek  are  the  Syriac 
Hexaplar,  edited  by  Ceriani  ("Codex  Syro-Hexa 
plaris  Ambrosiaiuis  Photolithographice  Editus, " 
Milan,  187-1);  the  Coptic  (Sahidic),  edited  by  La- 
garde  ("  ^Kgyptiaca."  GiJttingen,  1883;  see  Peters, 
"Die  Sahi<lisch-Koptische  IJeljerset/.ung  des  Huclis 
Ecclesiasticnsant  Ihren  Wahren  Wertli  flirdieText- 
kritik  Unlersucht,"  in  Bardenhewer,  "  Biblische  St\i- 
dien,"  1898.  iii.  3) ;  the  Ethiopic,  edited  by  Dillmann 
("Hiblia  Veteiis  Testamenti  ^Ethiopica,"  1894,  v.); 
and  the  Armenian,  sometimes  used  to  verify  tlie 
reading  of  the  Gieek. 

While  the  Syria(t  version  does  not  possess  the  im- 
portance of  the  Greek,  it  is  equally  useful  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Hebrew  on  which  it  was  di- 
rectly based,  as  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fragments.  As  a  rule  the  translator 
understood  his  text;  but  his  blunders  are  innumer- 
able, even  making  allowance  for  scribal  errors,  which 
are  not  infretiuent.  Unfortunately, 
Syriac  his  co])y  was  incomplete,  so  that  his 
Version,  version  contains  numerous  lacunje, 
one  of  which  (xliii.  1-10)  was  filled  by 
a  passage  borrowed  from  the  Syriac  Hexaplar.  This 
entire  translation  is  a  puzzle.  In  some  chapters  it 
follows  the  original  exactly,  in  others  it  is  little 
more  than  a  paraphrase,  or  even  a  mere  epitome. 
In  places  tlie  translation  shows  very  few  errors,  in 
others  it  betrays  total  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
the  text.  It  is  possil)le  that  the  Syriac  version  was 
the  work  of  several  translators.  Some  of  its  repeti 
tious  and  corrections  betra}'  a  Christian  bias;  and 
it  even  bears  traces  of  a  revision  based  on  the  Greek. 
As  already  noted,  it  contains  many  variants  which 
the  Hebrew  fragments  show  to  represent  the  original 
readings.  Despite  its  numerous  defects,  it  is  a  valua- 
ble check  upon  the  Greek  text,  even  where  it  diverges 
widely,  except  in  passages  where  it  becomes  fantas- 
tic. It  therefore  deserves  to  be  carefully  stuilied 
with  the  assistance  of  the  commentaries  on  it  and 
the  citations  from  it  by  Syriac  authors,  as  has  been 


done  for  the  glosses  of  Bar  Hi'lineus  by  Kniz  in  his 
"Scholiendes  Greginius  Abulfaragius  Bar  llelnu'us 
zum  Weisheitsbuche  des  .losua  ben  Sira "  (Halle, 
189;J).  The  Arabic  translation  included  in  the  Lon- 
don Polyglot  and  based  upon  the  Syriac  version  is 
likewise  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  "apparatus 
criticus." 

IIIBLIOORAPHV  !  Kilitiiinscif  ihi- lIiMiri'W  ti'.xt,  in  clironiiliiKieal 
order:  Srliei-hiej-.  Kcrtrsiiistinis  .ir.fU.  l.'>-rl.s.  In  K.t'innti- 
tiirii  Times,  .Inly.  ISiKi,  pp.  1  ir.;  Cinvlev  and  Neiilmuer,  The 
Oriifiwtl  th'hn'ir  tit  n  I'ln-tinn  itt  Keele>iiasi\eu>i  t.c.r.rt.r.  13- 
rlir.  ID,  Tmit  liter  teilli  the  Kttilit  Vi  tsinn.s  imtl  an  h^iiy- 
Uxh  Temislittiini,  FoUuieeil  I'li  ttie  (^milntiotts  trnm  ]ien 
SiiYi  ill  lidljliiiiietil  IJteriiliiir.Oxliint.  IMIT;  Halevy,  KlHde 
t^ir  la  I^nrtie  tin  Terlr  llelireiiile  1^ Ki-il/.sia.'^tii/tte  lieeem- 
meiit  Ih'ei'iieevle  [.\.\.\ix.  I.'i-.xlix.  1 1 ).  in  /^rr.  .s'i'iii.  v.  148, 
li«,  :ts;i:  Slnend.  /(<l.<  llelie(li.'<elie  Flinliiteiit  lire  ll'i  Lsdcit 
(/f.v  Jesus  Sirdelt,  in  Ahhdmlhtnitett  iter  (intt iiit/ie  lirsetl- 
sehaft  lire  W'issettselitiftrti,  1h;i7.  ii.  .-U-untiilniiijr  the  same 
text);  Ciiltottiiie  Foesiiititrs  iif  the  {J.etinil  Frilqment  nf  /■>- 
elesitt.'itiens,  oxfoi-d,  isi)7;  Israel  Levi.  1/ F.eelrsiiisti</ut  nu 
la  Sinie.tsi  lie  Jesus,  Fits  tie  Siritj  Texir  t in'ttitiitl  IliUrrn, 
Trail  tilt  el  I'lnnmente.  in  Itihliitlheipie  de  I'Feitteilrs  I  Unties 
Kliiiles.  Seieiiris  llilifiiellses.  x..  No.  I.,  I'ails,  ISSIT  Iparl  II., 
i/i.  MKili:  Si-lilaliiT,  /iii.i  Ai  iiiii /iiiiilciic  Heliriliselie  SllIck 
lies  Siraeh,  (iiitcr-sldhi'.  ISilT:  Kutiii,  same  text.  In  lla-Shl- 
li)al.i.  ill.  42  ts,  !:«  14(1.  .■i:!l-:i*"i,  .".i;  Wll;  ScliiTliti-r,  Ueuizah 
Speeimcits :  Eeelesiastieits  [xllx.  12  1.  22).  In  J.Q.II.x.  197  ; 
SrliHcbter  and  Taylor.  The  Wisilmti  nf  Hi  it  .s'lrii.  <'uml)rld(re, 
1899;  Halevy,  Le  J\'imeiau  Fl-aunn  itt  Itehreti  iti  VFeelesl- 
(l.«/l(/lic  (xlix.  12-1.  221.  ill  Iter.  Sent.  vii.  214  2211:  MalKllll- 
olltli.  The  llri{ibtaJ  Ilehreir  of  F.eelesiitst  ietts  .r.r.ri.  1^'  .It 
atitt  .r.r.evi.  :v-.r.i-.rrii.  Ji:,  in  ./.  Q.  Ii.  xii.  l-;i;j;  Si-hfcliti-r.  .1 
Further  Frauitietit  nf  Hen  Sira  [iv.  2:j-v.  i;j.  xxv.  .s-xxvi.  2], 
il).  pp.  4.ifi  411.5;  Adler.  .Snnte  Missinu  Fritfinieitts  nl  Hetl 
Sira  (vli.  39  xil.  1].  ih.  pp.  4i;ii  4SI|;  Levi.  Frinjnti  tits  d« 
I>(:i(.r  Nottveattx  Mann.iertts  lleltren.e  'le  I'Feelisinstiiiue 
[xxxvl.  24-xxxvllt.  1;  vi.  is  19;  xxviil.  ;i>;  vli.  1.4.11.  17.20- 
21,  2;)-2.->J,  in  n.  H.  J.  xl.  l-;ie:  Ouster,  .1  Atir  Fratmietil  nf 
BeiiSira  (xvlil.  31-*t:  xix.1-2:  xx.5-7;  xxvil.  19. 22. 24,20; 
XX.  13],  in,/.  Q.  R.  xil.  I1SH-7(12;  Feelesieixliens:  The  Frntj- 
menls  llilherin  Itcenrernl  nf  tin  llehrete  Te.rt  iit  Fae- 
KiiiiiJc,  Camtirldgeand  cixfurd.  IIHII ;  Srliloiiel.  Keeli  sni.iticus 
x.rxix.  U  .eti.e.  ie>,(Ji)e  Artist'rilieii  et  Metrieivin  Fnriiiam 
Oritlinaleni  Unlnelns.  liml  ;  Kii:dH'iil)aiier.  ('niiiiiiciildriiiM'H 
Eeeli  siilstirnni  rniii  Api>i  initei  :  Terttls  Feelesinstiet  lie- 
hra'lls  lleseriiifiis  Seilmiltiin  Frniitnenttt  A'lO'il'  liejiirta 
cwtt  yntisit  \'i  isntiie  Liltetali  Littitia.  Pans,  Ut(i2;  Peters, 
Der  Jliinist  Wntleratifiiefttniletn  Heltritisehe  Text  <tes 
Biiehes  F,ietisiit.-<tieus,  etc..  Freiliuiv.  19(12:  SIracli.  Die 
Sj^rlUhi  Jistis\  ills  Snhiiis  .s'lr(i(7i,  iler  JUnii.-^t  ll'ii  fl(/-(;c- 
funileni  lIi  In'ilisihe  Text  nttt  A  ninerhttit\ien  unit  Winter- 
Imeh,  1,1-ipsic,  imtl:  Levi.  The  llelnrte  Text  nl  the  llnnk  of 
Eeeksia.it ieiis,  Eilileil  leilh  llrtet  Antes  aint  it  Seleeted 
GIns.iarit.  i.eyden,  l'.M.I4.  in  .^eiiiitie  Stttitii  Series,  ed.  (ioll- 
beil  and  .lastrow.  iii.;  La  .Saittte  llthli  Pnl tmlnt t r ,  t'd.  Vlgu- 
roux.  vol.  v.,  Paris,  limi ;  Petl■I^.  I/iher  lesti  FiUi  Sirach 
sive  Ecclesieuitieus  Hilnniee  Srrii inlttm  Cndiees Nuiter  Re- 
pertns,  Vnealihus  Ailnrnattis  .iitilitn  Ver.<nin€  Latinaeum 
Gh'ssnrin  lliUraien-L-ttinn,  Freiburg'.  liUfc'i. 

(In  tin-  tiui-stion  of  tile  originality  of  the  hook  :  Marj^ohoutti, 
The  Origin  nf  the  "  Original  Ilelireie"  nt  EeeUsiastiewi, 
London,  1H99:  Bactier.  in  J.  Q.  R.  xii.  97  IIW;  iVdiii,  in  Ex- 
positnry  Titttes,  xi.  rif>i;  Bickell,  In  W.  Z.  ^'.  .U.  Xlll.  251- 
2.^);  Halevv.  In  /?t'r.  .s'i'iii.  viii.  7S-SS:  KTinit:.  In  Exitnsttirrp 
Tillies,  X.  ."d2,  .V;4:  xi.  :)1,  li9,  I;i9-I4ll.  KOlTIi,  2:n  2:).');  idem. 
Die  iiriiininliliil  ili  s  Xniltrli  Eiitileekteii  Helirilisehen  SI- 
(■ai-/i(i-ilt.v,  Tiiliiiinen,  UKKi;  iilcHi,  in  Netie  Kirehliehe.  ZeU 
tiiiiy,  Xl.  HO.  1)7  ;  iitt-iii.  in  Thenlngtsehe  Runilsehau,  \\\.\^\ 
idem.  In  EraniieJi.ich€  Kirehe)i-7jeituitg,  Ixxlv.  2S9-292; 
Levi,  in  R.  E.  J.  xxxix  1-1.5.  xl.  l-:in;  Margolioiuti.  in  Ex- 
petsitnrii  Tiniis,  xl.  9(1  92,  191,  4:rr-4:,'!l.  rai  ,  xii.  4.5.  9.5.  cl  pa»- 
sini',  IlvssHl.  in  Thenlni^tt.irhe  stiiiUen  unit  A'ri/i/icii,  Ixxv. 
«)H-iM:  SclH-i-litiT,  in  Fxiinsttnrii  Ttines,  xi.  14(1-142.  :»2, 
522  I  Selbie,  i/j.  127.  3ti3.  ;S7S.  44ii.  494,  .V* ;  Tyler,  in  J.  Q.  R. 
xii.  .5.5.5-5(i2. 

Studies  on  tbe  Hebrew  text,  exclusivH  of  ttie  editions  and 
commentaries  mentioned  aliuve  :  Itaeher.  in  J.  Q.  R.  ix.  .543- 
562.  xii.  272-29(1;  ulfiii,  in  Stade's  '/.etisehrill.  xx.;fll»,  iiltiii. 
In  W.  E.  J.xl.2.5:?;  Blau,  i/i  xxxv.2.5-2il:  Biieblel.  i/i.  xxxvlil. 
137-140;  Chajes,  ih.  xl.  3I-:S(i;  Cheyne.  in  J.  Q.  R.  x.  i:i,  xii. 
554;  Cowlev,  i/i.  xil.  109-111 ;  Cowley  and  Neubauer.i/i.  ix,.5*13- 
.567;  Frankel.  in  J»/oiia(.s.«c)iri/(,  xlil.  :Wl-;iH4.  xliii.  ■tHl-4tt4: 
Ginsburger.  in  R.  E.J.  xlii.  2()7;  (irimme.  in  Orietttalistisehe 
LUeraturzeituiiy,  11.  213.  iK;  idem,  in  La  Revue  Bih- 
li<;i/c.  IX.  4(10-413;  x.  .55-()5.  20(1-2(17,  423-435;  (;ray.  in  J.  Q.  R. 
ix..5(i7-.572;  Halevv.  Injoiiriiii/  Asiatiiitie,  1S97.  x.:501 ;  Herz, 
in  J.  Q.  R.  X.  719-724;  Hoci;,  in  Eximsitnr.  1897.  pp.  262-266; 
idem,  in  Amerteaii  Jntirinil  nl  Tlienlnnji,  i.  777-781);  Houts- 
ma.  in  Thenlnfii.sch  Tudsehrift.  xxxlv.  .329-3.54;  Jouon,  ID 
Zcitselirift  fllr  Kathnlu<che  Tlieohtine,  xxvii.  .583  et  seij.; 
Kaufinaiin.  in  J.  Q.  R.  xi.  1.59-162;  idem,  in  Mnitatssehrift, 
xi.  ;i;^-:J40 ;  Kautzsch.  in  T/ieoIot/i^f/if.  Stutlirn  uiid  Kriti- 
(ten.  Ixxl.  185-199,  Krauss.inJ.  Q.  R.  xl.  1.56-1.58;  Landauer, 
in  Zeiischrift  fUr  Assyrioloyie,  xil.  393-393 ;  Levi,  In  R.  E.  J. 
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xxxiv.  1-50.  294  296:  xxxv.  29-47;  xxxvil.  210-217;  xxxix.  1- 
l.->  177-1«):  xl.  a>t-2.">7;  xlli.  2«9;  xUv.  2fll-2<,»4:  xlvii.  1-2: 
UUtn,  in  J.  Q.  H.  xiil.  1-17.  SJI :  Miimi>lls.  In  Stade's  Xeit- 
xchrift.  xxi.  271;  Marpoliouth.  in  Atlifiuruin.  Jii\y.  1897.  p. 
1«2:  MiMhlneau.  in  Eiwifx.  Ixxviii.  4.51-477.  Ixxxi.  Ml  KM. 
Ixxxv.  i>9:}-09M:  Muller.  in  ir.  Z.  K. -U.xl.  lumii;  Nuiileke. 
in  HriKiKitnr.  1S97.  pp.  :M7-:iii4 :  Petei-s.  In  Tliinlimmhi  i)unr- 
tntschrift.  Ixxx.  94^ 9>*.  Ixxxii.  1NH9:1:  itUtn.  in  /iiWi.vc/ic 
ZfilM-hrift.  i.  47.  129;  Roscnllial,  in  MimatnKihiifl.  \'.»r>.  pp. 
49  'ii'  HVS.SPI.  in  TliriiliiiiiMhc  Sliidini  niiil  Ktillhni.  19(«1. 
pp.  -AV-m.  T*i,M  :  l!«ll.  pp.  T-.-109.  ;>7(J-294.  .t47  .i92:  l'.«r.>.  pp. 
21kV2«l.  :147  4211 ;  S<lifciilcr.  in  J.  ij.  It.  xli.  2tiB  274  :  .-(i-lilnBel. 
Id  Z.  Ij.  M.  <S.  Iili.  (i«9-iifi2:  Snienil.  in  TUriihuji.-'cUi-  Litmi- 
tui-zfiluiifi.  1S97.  pp.  IBI,  265;  stelniger.  in  .stade's  Zeil- 
Mlirifl,  xxi.  US;  Stninss,  m  ^eliwiizerixche  Tlirnliinischf 
Zeiluini.  xvil.  ii.'>-n<l;  Taylor,  in  J.  Q.  R.  x.  470  488:  xv.  440- 
474.  B(H-B26:  xvli.  2:18-2:19 ;  iifcm.  in  .Imiriutl  <if  Tlituhmlral 
.S(K<(ic«.  i..571-.V«;  Touzard.  in  /firm'  liihiUiur.  vi.  271-282. 
547-."i73;  vil.Sl  .iS;  ix.  4r>-tiT.  .■|2.">-5«3. 

Principal  edilidiisof  tbe (ireel;  icxt :  Fritzahe.  hihri  A  jitic- 
rjiiilii  1  cterig  Trslomenti  Urcccc.  L<?ipsic,  1871 ;  Holnie.s  and 
Parson.s. I'f^HA-  Tff<tatiienttun  (ira'citnt  cunt  Vnrii»  Lrftitnii- 
IntK,  Iv..  Oxford.  1827 ;  Swpte.  The  Uld  Tfxiiliiiiiit  iti  Grieh, 
ii.. Cambridge,  1.891.  Of  the  Syrian  text;  l.agarde.  lAhri  IV- 
tcyU  Te.-'lamniti  A}X)cr\i\iUi  Surinrr.  Leipsii-.  I8<jl ;  ivriani. 
Oidex  Siiro-lltj'aphiris  .Imfnnsi/niitti  l^hi>l<ilint<<i,iroithu'e 
Eilitux.  Milan.  1874.  On  the  oltier  Ininslatioris  derived  from 
the  Greek:  Peters.  Der  Jlliigsl  fViedcriiiifiiiiuii'ltiie  He- 
hrllifche  Ti:rl  di:.-<  Bi«-)if.«  Eccle-tiOft inis.  pp.  35  et  seq.: 
Herkenue.  De  Vrleri.-.  L/itiiii  Ecclrriatit iri  (Vipi(i/ii(»  i.- 
xliii..  Leipsic.  18!iy:  Rvssel.  in  Kaiitzsc-h.  Ap<il:ryiilien.  I. 

Chief  general  eornnientuiies:  Fritzsrhe.  />/'■  iVri.'^lnit  Ji:siis 
Sirach'f  Eiklilrl  mid  r,l,nsil2l  iEj^eiirli.-irli.s  Ilinidlnick 
ZH  (Un  Apitkriiphiin.  Leipsic.  185i);  F.ilei^lieiui.  in  Wace. 
Aiiiicruplia,  ii..  London.  1888;  liyssel.  in  Kautzsch.  Apnkru- 
phe».  1. 

Special  studies  (following  Schilrer's  listi  :  (ifrorer.  P/n7o.  ii. 
18-.52,  Stuttgart.  1.8.11:  Dahne.  (iesrlnvldlicJn  D<irxtrUutni 
derJUdinclt-Ahriiiidnin.^clieii  ll(_liiiinii.-.pliil<isiii:hi{.i\.\26- 
1.50,  Halle.  IXU:  Winer.  JJe  r/riiw/u.  .Sii.iii./ir  .Elide.  Er- 
langen.  18:12;  Zunz.  (1.  V.  pp.  Il«>-ll>5  (2d  ed..  pp.  1116-111); 
Ewald.  Ceher  dax  Griecliisehe  Spnirlditirli  Jonix'  Suhiirs 
Siraeh\'<.  in  .Uihrld'tehej'  iter  ftihlischen  Wifinenxrhdft.  iii. 
125-1411;  Brucb.  Il'f  i.v/ii  i/slc/irc  </.»■  Heliriler,  pp.  26C.-:J1«. 
Strasburp.  IK'il ;  Homwitz.  Das  Burh  Jem."  Siracli.  Bieslau, 
1865;  iMoutel.  Eludi  dii  Lure  tie  Ji-^xix.  nu  ile  Siiricli.  mi 
Point  de  Vile  Critiiiiie.  fjiigmaliiiue  e(  .Voivlf,  Montauban. 
1870:  (iratz.  in  Mminlxselirifl,  1872.  pp.  49.97;  Merguel.  Die 
iJIdulittiA'  itud  Sdtentehre  de»  Uiirhi.< .Jesus  Siraeli.  K<>nigs- 
berg,  1874:  Seligniaun,  Dn.t  Bueh  der  IT,  i.f/n  i7  des  .lesiis  .si- 
reteh  tn  Seiuem  Verhdiluiss  zu  den  .Snl'muni.  SpriUiieii  und 
Seiner  HislnrLsehen  lieileid mm.  Brt-^lau.  IW^:!;  Bickeli.  £.'iji 
Aliiliiilieti.''rliei>  Lied  .lesiis  Sinn  li's.  in  '/.eilsehriit  fllr  Ka- 
thiilmlie  Tlieiiliiiiie.  I>'82,  pp.  :ipi-:i:t:! ;  Iiniminond. /'/n7o  Jh- 
dtKus,  1888,  i.  144-I.Vi:  Margoliouth.  .4)/  K.ssoi/  oii  the  Place 
of  EcclesuLslieus  in  Senidic  Lilcniliuf.  Oxford,  1890;  Idem, 
The  Laufiuayi  and  Meire  id  EeelesiaKlicu.",  in  E.rpnsitnr, 
1890.  pp.  295-32(1.  .iRI-:i9l .  Hois.  Essai  sur  le.i  Dritiinen  de  In 
Philiisnphie  Judeii-Ati.rinidrine.  pji.  lti(i-2|().  :;i:i-:!72.  Paris. 
1890  ;  I'ertes.  .Vo(f,<  ( ■/•ihi;ii.'.«  siir  le  Texte  de  I'  Kerlesiii.iliipie, 
in  l{.  E.  .J.  xxxv.  48-W  :  Krauss;.  .Yofcs  on  Sirneli.  in ./.  Q.  It. 
xl.  1.50;  Miillei. .sVroji/icnfKiK  und  Ite.'.pmisinn.  Vienna.  1898; 
tiasser,  hie  Iledeuluim  der  Sprliehe  Jesu  hen  .s'i™  fllr  ilie 
DtltierunQ  des  Althe.hr<iiseben  Sprtichhiiehes,  li\\ti'Ts.Uihe. 
19(W ;  ci^mp.  also  Schurer.  GCfCh.  iii.  I.57-Iti6;  Andre.  Les 
Apnertiphe,s  de  I' Aneien  7V.s7f(Hi*-nf.  pp.  271-310.  Florence. 
\'Mi;  Tot,  inChevne  and  Black,  fc')/c|/c. /JiW.  s.w  Ecelexinf- 
f  iftLv  and  Sirach  :  Nestle.  Sirach.  in  Hastings.  Dicf.  Bilile. 

■r.  I.   L. 

SIRACH,  PSETTDO-.    Sic  Hkn  Sika.  Alpiia- 

BKl   <  IF 

SIRILLO,  SOLOMON  :  Spaiiisli  Talmiidist  of 
the  fiftccntli  uiiil  si.Mciiitli  (■cntiirics.  H(_>  Wiis  one 
of  I  he  exiles  of  1492,  anil  settled  at  Safed,  wluie  he 
held  a  discussion  with  ,Jacol)  Bcrab  over  a  decision 
concerninir  meat  (Sannipl  of  Modena,  Hesponsa.  No. 
42).    He  is  mentioned  also  \>y  Be/.aleel  Ashkenazi. 

Siiillo  was  the  author  of  a  commenlary  on  the 
order  Zeia'ini  and  tlie  treatise  Shekaliiii  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud,  lie  compiled  also  a  Gemara  to  the 
Mishnah  of  the  treatise  Ediiyot.  by  iialhering  the 
passages  scattered  in  the  Talmud  and  adding  there- 
to a  commentary  of  his  own;  both  are  quoted  in 
Solomon  Adeni's  "  .Meleket  Shelonioh."  Sirillo's 
commentary  on  IJeiakot  was  printed  in  M.  Leh- 
mann's  cdilioii  of  this  treatise  (Berlin,  1874). 
BiBi.iocRAPnv;  Azulai.  Shem  hd-dednlim.  I.  170;    Conforte. 

^nre  ha-Diiriil.  p.  :t.'b;  Fiirst.  Rilil.  .hid.  iii.  S42. 

w.  Ii.  M    Ski.. 


SniKSIS,  JOEIi  B.  SABCTTEL  :    Polish  rabbi : 

born  at  liiililiii  in  l-")*)!  ;  died  at  Cracow.  1640.  At 
the  age  of  fonrteen  lie  was  sent  to  the  ye.sbibah  of 
Solomon  ben  .Iiidali.  After  reMiaining  there  some 
time  he  went  to  Brest- Litovsk.  where  he  attended 
the  yeshibali  of  R.  Phoebus.  While  still  a  youth  he 
was  invited  to  the  rabbinate  of  Pnis/.any,  near 
Slonim.  Later  he  occupied  the  rabbinates  of  Liib- 
kow,  Liiblin,  Miedzyboz.  Beldza.  Szj-dlowka,  and 
finally  Biest-Litovsk  and  Cracow,  succeeding  in 
each  of  the  two  last-mentioned  places  his  teacher  R. 
Phoebus.  He  was  an  adherent  of  the  Cabala  and  an 
opponent  of  both  pilpiil  and  philosophy. 

Sirkes  wrote:  "Mesbib  Xefesli,"  commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Ruth  (Lublin,  1616);  "Bayit  Hadash." 
commentary  on  the  "  Arba'  ah  Turim  "  of  Jacob  ben 
Asher  (Cracow,  1631-40);  "  She'elot  u  Teshubot  Bayit 
Hadash"  (Frankfort,  1697);  "She'elot  ii-Teshubot 
Bet  Hadash  ha  Hadashot "  (Koretz.  1785);  "  ^ag- 
gahot,"onall  the  tractates  of  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud; and  "Rosli."  first  published,  from  a  manu- 
script, in  the  Warsaw  (1860)  edition  of  the  Talmud, 
and  included  in  almost  every  subsequent  edition 
thereof. 

In  the  '■  Bayit  Hadash  "  the  evident  intention  of  the 
author  is  to  present  and  elucidate  the  fundamental 
pi'inciples  of  the  Law  as  recorded  in  the  Mishnah, 
the  Babylonian  and  Jerusalem  Talmuds,  and  the 
chief  codes. 

Bibliography  :  J.  .M.  Zunz.  'Irha-^edek,  p.  62,  Lemheiif,  1874 ; 
(Judemann,  Quellenschriften  zur  Gesch.  den  I'nterrieht^,  p. 
232,  Berlin,  1.S91 ;  R.  N.  Italibinovicz.  Ile'amt  we-Tikkuniw, 
p.  9,  Lyck.  1875 ;  B.  Friedberg.  Geseh.der  Ih  hr.  TiiiKK.irnphie 
in  Krakan.  p.  27.  Cracow.  UNK);  idem.  Epilaphii  ti  run  Grnh- 
steinen  des  IsrneUtir^elien  Friedh'tfes  2U  Krakan.  .V<  (wt 
ISiiiiiniphi.'^ilien  Skizzen.  p.  14.  Drohobycz.  1897:  Ch.  .\'.  Dem- 
hitzer.  Kelilat  I'lifi,  part  li..  p.  18b.  Cracow,  189:i;  H.  Katz, 
Le-Kitriit  ha-Yehiidim.  Berlin,  1899. 
F..  c.  B.   Fit. 

SISERA :  General  of  the  army  of  King  Jabiu  of 
Hazor.  According  to  Judges  iv.  S  et  seij.,  he  inva- 
ded the  northern  part  of  Judea  in  the  time  of  Deb- 
orah, the  prophetess  and  judge.  I'pon  Deborah's 
order  Barak  took  lO.OflO  men  and  went  out  to  meet 
Sisera.  going  as  far  as  the  river  of  Kishon.  Sisera 
suflered  defeat,  and  while  Barak  purstied  the  enemy 
as  far  as"Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,"  Sisera  fled 
alone  and  ou  foot.  Arrived  at  the  .settlement  of  the 
Kenites,  who,  according  to  legend,  were  the  de- 
scendants of  Jethro.  he  was  invited  by  a  Kenite 
woman  named  Jacl.  wife  of  Hebcr,  into  her  tent, 
Sisera  accepted  the  invitation  and  asked  for  water, 
but  instead  she  gave  liim  milk.  When  Sisera  had 
fallen  asleep,  Jael  took  a  hammer  and  drove  a 
"nail."  or  tent-pin,  into  his  temple. 

The  position  of  Sisera's  army  is  not  specifically 
mentioned  in  Judges  v.  19.  where  the  battle  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  ;it  Taanach  by  the  waters  of 
Megiddo.  The  identity  of  Sisera  has  not  yet  been 
cstalilished  (.see  M.  Mi'iller.  "  Asien  und  Europa," 
p.  332;  Budde.  "  Die  Biicher  Richter  und  Samuel  "). 
According  to  the  ^Miilrash  (Yalkut  Shim'oni  on 
Judges  iv.  3).  Sisera  hitherto  had  conquered  every 
country  against  which  lie  had  fought.  His  voice 
was  so  strong  that  when  he  called  loudly  the  most 
solid  wall  would  shake  and  the  wildest  animal 
would  fall  dead  Deborah  was  the  only  one  who 
could  withstand  his  voiee  and  whom  it  did  not 
cause  to  stir   from  her  place.     Sisera  caught  fish 
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enough  in  his  beanl  wlien  l)uthinj;  in  tlic  Kishon  to 
provision  liis  whole  iirtnv.  Aceoitiiiig  to  tlie  same 
source  (Hi.,  end),  tliirty-ouo  kings  followeil  Sisera 
merely  for  the  opport  unit  \'  of  drinking,  or  otherwise 
using,  tlie  waters  of  Israel.  The  descendants  of 
Sisera,  according  to  Git.  57b,  were  teachers  of  the 
young  in  .Jerusiileni.     See  Di:i!oi<.\ii ;  .Iaki,. 

.1.    '  S.    O. 

SISTERHOODS  OF  PERSONAL  SERV- 
ICE :  Associations  of  female  charity-workers  who 
devote  time  to  the  care  of  the  needy  and  the 
dislicssed.  A  .sermf)n  delivered  by  I)r.  Gustav 
Gotllieil  in  1887,  in  Temple  Emanu-El.  New  York 
city,  was  llie  direct  cause  of  the  founding  of  a  be- 
nevolent society  on  jjrinciples  ditferent  from  those 
thatliad  previously  prevailed.  Its  leading  features 
were  expressed  in  the  name  adopted — Sisterhood  of 
Personal  Service.  The  work  contemplated  was  to 
be  done  by  the  members  themselves.  Every  sister 
was  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  her  time  to  a  deli- 
nile  task,  and  attend  to  it  personally,  the  chief  object 
being  to  overcome  the  estrangement  of  one  class 
of  the  Jewish  population  from  another  and  to  bring 
together  the  well-to-do  and  the  poor,  in  the  relation, 
not  of  patron  and  dependent,  but  of  friend  and 
friend. 

The  e-vample  set  by  the  Emanu-El  Sisterhood  has 
been  followed  by  congregation  after  congregation, 
until  almost  every  organized  place  of  worship  in 
the  upper  portion  of  JVew  York  city  has  a  jiart  of 
its  communal  work  in  charge  of  such  a  sister- 
hood. These  sisterhoods  thus  endeavor  to  com- 
bine settlement-work  with  organized  relief  in  the 
home. 

The  following  departments  of  work  are  carried  on 
ny  each  sisterhood,  the  several  departments  being 
superintended  by  a  guide  and  a  vice-guide:  distinct- 
ively charitable  work  (including  outdoor  relief) 
through  its  stalf  of  volunteer  friendly 
Classes  of    visitors;  religious  schools;  industrial 

Work.  arid  cooking  schools ;  day-nurseries.and 
kindergartens  for  children  between 
three  and  si.x  years  of  age  whose  mf)thers  are  obliged 
to  work  away  from  home  during  the  day;  employ- 
ment bureaus  for  a  class  of  aijplicants  phy.sically  un- 
lit for  hard  labor  and  without  knowledge  of  a  trade 
or  business  ;'and  workrooms  where  various  trades 
are  taught  to  unskilled  women.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  have  been  founded  .social  clubs  and  cul- 
ture classes  for  young  women  emjiloyed  (hiring  the 
day,  and  afternoon  clubs  and  classes  of  all  kincls,  in- 
cluding school-children's  classes  for  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music.  The  women  of  the  sisterhoods 
have  become  volunteer  agents,  and  assist  the  pro- 
bation otficers  appointed  by  the  juvenile  court  in 
making  complete  investigations  of  delincpient  chil- 
dren's characters  and  home  surroundings;  and,  by 
keeping  a  close  watch  during  the  period  of  proba- 
tion, they  have  been  the  means  of  saving  many  a 
child  from  commitment.  The  aim  of  all  sisterhoods 
is  to  educate  and  elevate  those  beneficiaries  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact,  and  to  improve  their 
physical  condition  to  such  an  extent  that  charity 
will  not  be  needed. 

Settlement  houses,  or  "homes,"  likewise  are  being 
established.    The  Emanu-El  Sisterhood,  whose  home 


is  situated  at  318  East  82d  street,  was  the  pioneer  in 
this  development. 

Inevitably,  the  many  sisterhoods  came  in   touch 
one  with  another  in  their  various  lields  of  activity, 
with  the  result  that  a  tuiion  was  suggested,  the  out- 
come of  which  was  the  Federation  of  Sisterhoods, 
organized  in  IHOO,  an<l  comi)o.se<l  of  delegates  from 
all   the   existing   sisterhoods,   which   cooperate,    as 
agents,  with  the  United  Het)rew  Cliari- 
Spread  of    ties.     The   monthly  meetings  of   the 
the  Federation  are  the  most  active  and  in- 

Principle.  tluential  of  all  agencies  in  the  intro- 
duction of  advanced  ideas  of  i)hilan- 
thropy.  At  these  meetings  all  cases  of  distress  that 
have  been  investigateil  during  the  month  are  re- 
ported, and  many  u.seful  facts  are  brought  to  light. 
With  this  interchange  of  information  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  fraudulent  persons  to  impose  on  any 
of  the  alliliated  societies.  A  great  step  in  advance 
was  made  when,  through  the  Federation,  the  city  of 
New  York  was  divided  into  districts,  one  being  as- 
signed to  each  sisterhood. 

By  this  limitation  of  area  each  sisterhood  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  neighborhood,  and  it 
rendered  jiossible  the  individual  treatment  of  each 
dependent  family. 

Two  other  cities  in  the  United  States  have  sister- 
hoods organized  along  the  same  lines  as  those  of 
New  Y'ork  :   San  Francisco  (EmanuFII 

Outside       Sisterhood    for  Personal   Service ;   or- 
New  York,  ganized  1893)  and  St.  Louis  (Temple 
Israel  Sisterhood). 

The  Emanu-El  Sisterhood  of  New  York  city  has 
closely  adhered,  from  its  inception,  to  the  original 
plan  of  its  founder.  Dr.  Gustav  Gottheil,  and  has 
no  membership  dues,  depending  entirely  upon  vol- 
untary contributions  for  its  support.  It  has  not, 
since  its  establishment,  drawn  upon  the  funds  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities  for  any  of  itsexpenditiues. 
Since  1904  the  Beth  El  Sisterhood  likewi.se  has  de- 
frayed all  its  expenses.  The  average  membership 
of  the  New  York  sisterlioods  is  about  0,000,  and  the 
total  amount  expended  for  relief  during  1903-4  was 
875,000. 

J.  H.  B.  E. 

SI'WAN  (p'D) :  Third  ecclesiastical  and  ninth 
civil  month.  It  has  thirty  days,  and  coincides,  ap- 
proximately, with  the  Rnm;in  month  of  June.  On 
Siwan  3,  4.  and  r,  (n^12:n  'D''  nt;6t,"  =  "  the  three 
days  of  the  bounds  ")  are  conunemorated  the  three 
daj's'  preparation  preceding  fhe  receiving  of  the 
Law  on  Jlount  Sinai.  These  days,  with  Lag  be- 
'Omer  and  Rosh  Hodesh,  are  distinguished  from 
other  days  of  Sefik.vii  in  that  marriages  may  be 
celebrated  on  them.  On  Siwan  6  and  7  the  Feast  of 
Weeks  (Shebu'ot)  is  celebrated.  In  the  Talmud  the 
6th  is  called  the  New-Year  of  the  Two  Loaves  (U. 
II.  7b).  The  Megillat  Ta'anit  gives  the  following 
fast-days:  Siwan  23,  in  conuuemoration  of  the  sus- 
jiension,  during  the  reign  of  Jeroboam,  of  the  send- 
ing of  the  first-fruits  to  Jerusalem;  Siwan  25,  in 
commemoration  of  the  martyrdom  of  Simeon  ben 
Gamaliel.  Samuel  lien  Elisha,  and  Hanina  Segan  lia- 
Ivohanim;  Siwan  27.  the  anniversary  of  the  burning 
of  Ilananiah  ben  Teradiou  at  the  stake. 

A.  I.    Bk. 
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SIXTUS  SENENSIS :  Italian  convert  to 
Christianity  and  anfi Talniiiilic  agitator;  born  at 
Sienna  (wlicncc  liis  nanif)  in  1.520;  ilieil  in  1009. 
After  liis  conversion  Si.vtus  entered  llie  Fruneiscan 
order,  but  soon  after,  being  cliarged  witli  lieterodo.xy, 
lie  was  sentenced  to  death  at  the  stake.  Cardinal 
Micliele  Gliislieri,  later  Pope  Pius  V.,  recognizing 
in  Sixtiis  one  who  might  be  iisefid  to  him,  rescued 
liini  from  death  and  helped  him  to  enter  the  Domin- 
ican order.  At  the  command  of  Pan!  IV.,  Sixtus 
and  another  convert,  Philip  Jloro,  traveled  about 
the  Papal  States  |)reaching  in  the  synagogues  and 
inciting  the  mob  against  the  Jews  wherever  the  lat- 
ter resisted  the  exhortations  to  embrace  Christian- 
ity. In  April,  LWO,  Sixtus,  with  another  Domini- 
can monk,  went  to  Cremona  to  burn  the  Talmud, 
declaring  that  it  contained  only  anti-Christian  wri- 
tings. Yet  \w  spared  the  Zohar  and  restrained  the 
Spanish  soldiers  from  destroying  it  with  the  Talmud, 
hoping  that  the  Jews  might  be  induced  by  means  of 
this  cabalistic  work  to  embrace  Christianity.  Be- 
sides homilies  and  mathematical  writings,  Sixtus 
was  the  author  of  the  "  Bibliotheea  Sancta  "  (Venice, 
1566),  a  Latin  work  in  eiglit  books,  treating  of  the 
divisions  and  authority  of  the  Bible;  it  contains  an 
alphabetical  index  and  an  alphabetical  list  of  rab- 
binical interpreters  of  the  Bible. 

Bibuocraphy  :  Gratz,  Gencli.  Sd  ed.,  Ix.  :iJ8-3o9,  .362:  JN'/Jii- 
vcUc  Biiiyniphk  Gineralc ;  Wolf.  Bitil.  Helir.  t..  No.  17.51. 
s.  M.  Sel. 

SIYYUM :  The  formal  ceremonial  act  of  com- 
pleting the  writing  of  a  scroll  of  the  Law,  or  the 
formal  conclusion  of  the  study  of  a  division  f'  mas- 
sekta")of  the  Jlishnah  or  Talmud.  In  the  former 
case  the  ceremony  is  calleil  siyyum  ha-Sefer;  in 
the  latter,  siyyum  massekta.  The  siyyum  ha- 
Scfer  is  celebrated  by  the  one  for  whom  the  scroll  is 
written,  or  by  whom  the  scroll  is  donated  to  the 
synagogue.  The  last  eight  verses  are  generally  left 
unwritten,  or  are  written  merely  in  outline  letters, 
so  that  the  invited  guests  may  complete  the  scroll. 
Each  guest  is  called  by  name  to  the  almemar  and 
given  the  honor  of  writing  a  letter.  If  possible, 
he  chooses  the  initial  letter  of  his  name.  A  blessing 
for  the  owner  of  the  scroll  and  for  the  writer  of 
the  letter  follows,  the  latter  usually  olfering  a 
donation  to  the  synagogue,  or,  in  some  cases,  toward 
the  expenses  of  the  celebration.  Psalms  api>roi)riate 
to  the  occasion  are  chanted,  accompanied  by  music; 
after  which  cake  and  wine  are  served  to  the  guests 
assembled. 

The  siyyum  massekta  is  celebrated  in  the  bet  ha- 
niidrash,  or  at  the  yeshibali,  by  the  student  or  stu- 
dents, who  invite  guests  to  participate  in  their 
joy.  A  feast  usually  follows,  which  is  called  "se- 
'uddat  mi/.wah  "  (feast  of  merit). 

The  origin  of  the  custom  is  found  in  the  Talmud. 
Abaye  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  whenever  a 
pupil  finished  a  massekta  he  made  it  the  occasion 
of  a  holiday  for  his  students  (Shab.  lliSl));  ap))ar- 
ently  he  himself  defrayed  the  expense  of  the  cele- 
bration. H.  Eleazarsaid,  "Om^  should  make  a  feast 
on  completing  the  Torali  "  (Cant.  H.  i.  f»).  The  fait 
is  specitically  mentioned  that  B.  Papa  and  K.  ILina 
were  absent  from  the  siyyum  of  I{al)a(B.  B.  'i'iiw 
see  Rashi  ad  loc).     Since  the  feast  is  considered  •'  a 


feast  of  merit,"  H.  Jacob  Miilln  (d.  142."i)  allowed 
meat  aud  wine  at  the  feast  of  those  who  celebrated 
a  siyyum  massi'kta  during  the  first  nine  days  of 
Ab,  although  feasting  is  otherwise  prohibited  on 
those  days,  the  mourning  ])eriod  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  .lerusiilem  (".Sefer  JIaharil,"  p.  32b,  War- 
saw, 1HT4).  I{.  Moses  Minz  (l.Oth  cent.)  advises  (Re- 
sponsa,  ed.  Prague,  1827),  "'One  should  await  an 
opportune  time  to  prepare  a  feast  for  the  completion 
of  a  massekta." 

The  siyyum  is  made  by  mourners  a  cau.se  for 
avoiding  fasting  on  a  J.\iiiiZKiT.  The  siyyum  ex- 
emjitsalso  the  firstborn  from  fasting  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding Passover  (see  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Orah  Hay- 
yim,  m\,  10;  Yoreh  De'ah,  246,  26).  The  siyyum 
of  the  massekta  is  read  by  the  scholar  who  has  just 
completed  its  study,  except  in  a  yeshibali,  wlien 
it  is  read  by  the  princiiial.  A  discourse  of  a 
haggadic  or  jiilpiilistic  character  is  interwoven  with 
the  leading,  all  students  present  partaking  in  the 
discussion.  After  this  all  recite  the  "Hadran,"  as 
follows  (the  Masseket  Berakot  being  supposed  to  be 
the  one  that  has  just  been  completed): 

"  Many  returns  ["  badrao  "]  from  us  to  thee  and  from  thee  to 
us,  Masseliet  Berakot.  Our  thoughts  be  with  tbee,  and  thy 
tboiiffbts  be  Willi  us,  Masseket  Berakot.  .Alay  we  not  be  forgot- 
ten by  tbee,  nor  Ihou  be  forgotten  by  us,  Ma.sseket  Berakot,  nei- 
ther in  this  world  nor  in  the  world  Ut  come." 

This  is  repeated  three  times.  The  Aramaic  lan- 
guage and  the  iieculiar  style  indicate  that  the  for- 
mula is  ancient.  It  dates  probably  from  the  geonic 
period.  Then  follows :  "  May  it  be  Thy  will,  O  Lord, 
our  God,  and  God  of  our  fathers,  that  Thy  Torah  be 
our  art  in  this  world,  and  .s<i  be  with  us  in  the  world 
to  come."  The  ten  .sons  of  I{.  Papa  are  then  enumer- 
ated—  Ilanina,  Kami,  Nahman,  Al.iai,  Abba  Mari, 
Hafrani,  Rakish,  Surliab,  Adda,  Daru  (their  names, 
if  recited,  arc  supposed  to  help  against  forget- 
fuluess).  Xext  follows:  "Make  jileasant  for  us,  O 
Lord,  our  God,  the  word  of  Thy  Law  in  our  mouth 
and  in  the  mouth  of  Thy  jieople  Israel,  so  that  we, 
and  our  children,  and  the  children  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  may  all  know  Thy  Xame  aud  learn  Thy 
Law.  [Ps.  cxix.  12,  80,"  93,  9!)  are  cited  liere."] 
Amen,  amen,  amen,  selali,  forever.  We  thank 
Thee,  O  Lord,  our  God,  aud  God  of  our  fathers, 
for  appointing  our  lots  among  the  scholars  of 
the  bet  ha-midrasli,  and  not  among  idlers,"  etc. 
(Ber.  2Hb).  The  piinciiial  celebrant  recites;  '"May 
it  be  Thy  will,  O  Lord,  my  God,  that  as  Thon 
hast  aided  me  to  complete  Masseket  Berakot, 
so  inayest  Thou  aid  me  to  commence  and  complete 
other  treatises  and  books.  Aid  nie  to  learn  aud  to 
teach,  to  observe,  to  do,  and  to  keep  all  the  words 
of  the  teaching  of  Thy  Law,  in  love.  May  the 
merit  of  all  the  Taunaim.  and  Anioiaim,  and  the 
scholars  [herein  mentioned]  be  with  me  and  with 
my  children  ;  that  the  Torah  shall  never  dejiart  from 
my  mouth  and  the  mouths  of  my  children  and  my 
liostcrity,"  etc.  This  is  followed  by  "  IJaddish  di- 
Rabanan," 

Bini.iOfiRAPiiY  :  Levensohn,  Meknre  ifinhauim,  5  lOH.  Berlin, 
1S4«. 

K.  ( .  J.  D.  E. 

SKEPTIC  :  In  a  specific  sense,  one  who  remains 
in  a  state  of  doubt,  declaring  all  positive  truth,  re- 
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ligious  or  philosophical,  to  be  uiKiltaiiialile  to  man. 
This  lypo  of  skeptic  can  scarcclv  he  found  in  Jii- 
<laisiii.  However  hold  the  Jewish  philosophers  of 
Uw  jMiddle  Ages  were  in  their  research  or  critical 
in  their  analytic  methods,  they  never  so  distrusted 
human  reason  as  to  deny  it  the  power,  as  the  Greek 
skeptics  ilid.  to  arrive  at  any  positive  knowledge  or 
truth.  Xor  did  the  .Jewish  mystics  attempt,  as  did 
Christian  theologians,  to  build  up  a  system  of  faith 
upon  skeiiticism — that  is,  upon  the  assumption  that 
reason  is  incapable  of  grasping  any  truth.  Seerand 
sage  alike  ajipealed  to  reason  to  substantiate  and 
verify  the  iiostulales  of  faith(Isa.  .\1.  26;  .Tub  xii.  7). 
The  jiassage  "The  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge"  {I 
Sam.  ii.  3)  is  interpreted  by  the  Itabbis  by  the  re- 
mark. "Great  is  knowledge  which  leads  from  God 
to  God  "(tier.  :i3a). 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  doubt  isa  necessary  transi- 
tion from  a  lower  stage  of  faith  or  of  knowledge  to 
a  higher  one,  skeptics,  in  the  .sense  of  men  wres- 
tling with  doul)t,  have  foimd  a  certain  recognition 
and  a  ])lace  of  honar  in  Biblical  literature.  In  a 
w'ork  by  E.  J.  Dillon,  entitled  "The  Skeptics  of 
the  Old  Testament "'  (London,  1895),  it  has  been  well 
pointed  out  that  the  authors  of  the  Book  of  Job,  of 
Ecclesiastcs,  and  of  the  Words  of  Agur.  the  Son  of 
Jakeli  (Prov.  xxx.),  were  skeptics,  but  the  original 
compositions  were  so  interpolated  and  remo<leled  as 
to  make  the  skeptical  points  no  longer  noticeable. 
All  three  contain  bold  arraignments  of  divine  justice 
■and  providence.  As  to  the  avithor  of  Ecclesiastcs 
compare  E.  II.  Plumptre's  edition  (in  '"Cambridge 
Bible  for  Schools");  "He  was  almost  driven  back 
upon  th(^  formula  of  the  skepticism  of  Pyrrho,  '  Who 
knows? '  "  (p.  40).  Ileinrich  Heine  called  the  book 
"Das  Ilohelied  der  Skepsis "  (see,  further.  Paul 
Haupt's"  Koheletli  oder  Weltschmerz  in  der  Bibel," 
1905).  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  in  "Das  Buch  Hiob " 
(l).  17),  calls  Ecclesiastcs  "Das  Ilohelied  dcs  Pe.ssi- 
mismus."  but  he  might  as  well  have  called  it  "the 
Song  of  Skepticism." 

Jewish  skepticism  was  ahvay.s  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  moral  government  of  the  world.  The  great 
problem  of  life,  with  "its  righteous  ones  suffering 
wo,  and  its  wicked  ones  enjoying  good  fortune," 
which  puzzled  the  mind  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xii.  1), 
and  Moses  also,  according  to  the  Habbis  (Bcr.  7a), 
and  which  finds  striking  expression  in  the  Psalms 
(Ps.  Ixxiii.),  created  skeptics  in  Talmudic  as  well 
as  in  earlier  times.  According  to  Kid,  29b  and  Yer. 
Hag.  ii.  771).  Elisha  ben  Aliuyah  became  a  skeptic 
as  a  consei|uence  of  seeing  a  person  meet  with  a 
fatal  accident  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  ful- 
lilling  the  twodivinc commandments  for  theob.serv- 
ance  of  wiiich  Scripture  holds  out  the  promise  of  a 
long  life  (l)eut.  v.  Ifi,  xxii.  7). 

The  rationalistic  era  of  Mohammedanism  produced 
skeptics  among  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Saadia. 
such  as  w^as  Hiwi  ai.-Bai.kiii,  whose  criticism 
tended  to  undermine  the  belief  in  revelation. 
The  "Emunot  weDe'ot"  was  written  by  Saadia, 
as  he  says  in  the  preface,  because  of  the  many 
doubters  who  were  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth: 
and  .Maiinonides,  in  the  introduction  to  his  "Mo- 
reh,"  states  that  he  wrote  that  work  as  a  guide 
for  those  perplexed  by  doubt.     With  all  these  Jew- 


ish thinkers  doubt  is  not  a  sin,  but  an  error  that  maj' 
reveal  the  pathway  to  the  higher  philosophical 
truth. 

A  remarkable  type  of  skeptic  was  produced  by 
the  sixteenth  century  in  Uriel  Acosta,  who,  amidst 
a  life  of  restless  searching  after  truth,  denied  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  divine  revelation. 
His  excommunication  by  the  Amsterdam  authorities 
was  inspired  by  fear  of  the  Christian  Church  rather 
than  by  traditional  practise.  Another  such  was 
Leon  of  Jlodena.  who,  complaining  that  "  the  thinker 
is  tortured  by  <loubt,  whereas  the  blind  believer  en- 
joys peace  of  mind,  and  bliss  in  the  world  to  come  " 
(see  Ari  Nohem,  quoted  by  Griltz,  "Gesch,"  3d  ed,, 
X.  130),  arrived  through  skepticism  at  a  liberal  in- 
terpretation of  traditional  Judaism  (sec  S.  Stern, 
"  Der  Kampf  des  IJabbiners  Gegen  den  Talmud  im 
xviii.  Jahrhundert,"  1903).     See  Agnosticism. 

K. 

SKREINKA,  LAZAR  :  Himgarian  scholar; 
lived  ill  the  middle  iif  the  iiiiK'teenth  century.  He 
devoteil  him.self  to  teaching  and  became  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Jewish  school  which  had  been  founded  at 
Arad  by  Aaron  Choriii.  whom  he  assisted  in  arous- 
ing in  that  community  a  desire  for  secular  knowl- 
edge. Skreinka  was  the  author  of:  "Analytische 
Elemcntarlehreder  Uabbinisch-AIosaischen  lieligion, 
der  Biblischen  Gesch.  und  der  Siltenlehre"  (2d  cd., 
Arad,  184()) ;  "  BeitriigezurEntwiekclungsgescliichte 
der  Jiidischen  Dogmen  und  des  Judischen  Kultus" 
(Vienna,  1861).  In  addition  to  these  works  Skreinka 
contributed  various  essaj's  to  Jewish  scientific  peri- 
odicals, the  most  important  of  which  were;  "Uebcr 
das  Gnostische  Princip  in  der  Ivabhala  "  (in  "Orient, 
Lit."  1846,  jip.  312  elsefj.);  "  Verstich  ciiier  Erlitu- 
terung  Mehrerer  Dunkeler  Stellen  im  Buclie  Daniel, 
mit  Besondercr  Beziehung  auf  das  11,  Kap,"  (in 
"  Monatsschrift,"  18!)5,  pp.  454  f<  »«?.). 

Ttrn   Chnniinjii,   vi.  l.'BS;  Fdrst,   BttiL  Jud. 

I.  Bu. 

SKUTECZKY,  DAMIANUS  :  Hungarian 
genie  and  poi-traii  iiaiiiler;  liniii  at  Kis-Gyor  Feb. 
9,  1850.  After  he  had  studied  at  the  Kunstaka- 
demie  under  Geiger,  a  state  scholarsliip  enabled  him 
to  go  to  Italy,  where  he  settled  at  Venice.  He 
had  already  ac(iuired  a  reputation  through  his  .scenes 
from  Venetian  life  when  he  attiacted  general  atten- 
tion by  his  "Evil  Tongues,"  exhibited  at  the  Vienna 
Exposition,  In  1885  he  returned  to  Hungarj',  He 
lives  alternately  at  Budapest  and  Neusohl,  His 
best-known  jiaintingsare:  "  Interessanle  Marchen"; 
"S,  Moderries  Paris"  (in  the  collection  of  the  em- 
peror Francis  Joseph);  "  Das  Schmelzen  des  Kup 
fers";  "TRgliches  Brod  "  ;  "Andaclit"  (purchased 
by  the  governinent  for  the  Kunsthistorisches  Mu- 
seum); and  "Schadenfreude"  (in  the  National  Mu- 
seum), Skuteczky  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
history  and  theory  of  art  also,  studying  especially 
I  lie  tecluii(iue  of  the  Renaissance. 

s  L.  V. 

SLANDER  ;  False  and  malicious  defamation  of 
anolhcr's  reputation  and  character,  tending  to  dis- 
grace him  in  the  eyes  of  the  community.  The 
spreading  of  evil  reports  in  order  to  injure  a  repu- 
table name  is  punishable  by  aiiue  and  an  assessment 


BiBi.rniiKAi'Hv 
lit.  344. 

s. 


TutM    WKITTLN    UN   THK  OCCASION   OF   A    !?1YVLM,    ITALIAN,   SKVKNTEKNTH   CKNTIKV. 
(lo  th<r  Unileil  Statr>  XilloDil  Museum,  Wulilogton,  I),  C.) 
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for  (liiiimjrcs.  Thc"m()?.i'shoiii  ra'  "  (one  who  invents 
an  fvil  R'lHilation)  is  to  he  liistinguislieil  from  tlie 
"  nicsappcr  leslion  Im  ra'  "  (one  wlio  speaks  with  an 
evil  tongue;  see  Calumny).  Tlie  latter  makes 
malicious  but  true  stalenients,  with  the  intention  of 
exposing  the  subjeet  of  them  to  public  hatred, 
contemi)t,  or  ridicule,  which  offense  is  prohibited 
l)Ut  is  not  puni.shuble  by  fine  and  an  award  for 
<lamages  (Maimonides,  "Vad,"  De'ot,  vii.  3). 

The  Hebrew  terms  "  alilot  debarim  "  (occasions  of 
speech)  and  "mozi'  sliem  ra' "  occur  in  connection 
with  the  Mosaic  law  which  provides  that  if  a  hus- 
band (piestions  the  virgiiuty  of  his  newly  married 
wile  and  it  is  found  that  he  has  done  so  without 
reasonable  cause,  he  shall  be  punished  with  stripes 
and  .shall  be  compelled  to  jjay  a  fine 
Ag'ainst  a  of  one  hundred  silver  shekels  to  Iter 
Wife.  father.  The  husband  also  loses  the 
right  of  <livorce(r)eut.  .\.\ii.  18-31).  If 
the  wife  has  no  father  living,  the  fine  is  i)ayal)le  toher 
("  Yad,"  Na'arah  Betulah.  iii.  1).  Both  the  accusa- 
tion and  the  refutation  are  allowed  oidy  when  sup- 
ported by  competent  evidence.  The  phrase  "They 
shall  spread  the  cloth  before  the  elders"  is  inter- 
preted in  tlie  Talmud  to  mean  that  the  matter  shall 
l)e  thoroughly  investigated  before  the  bet  din  (Ket. 
46a).  The  punishment  by  a  fine  was  considered 
unicjue  ("hiddush  ")  in  this  case,  the  offense  being 
by  word,  and  not  by  deed  (Yer.  Ket.  iii.  1).  This 
law  became  obsolete  after  the  destruction  of  tlie 
Temple,  when  the  Mosaic  laws  concerning  capital 
]uinishment  and  fines  ceased  to  l)c  operative. 

Habbiuical  enactments  against  slander  were  very 
stringent.  One  shall  forgive  an  insidt  by  a  fellow 
man  wiien  the  latter  asUs  forgiveness  in  juiblic,  ex- 
cept if  he  is  a  mozi'  shem  ra'  (Yer.  B.  K.  viii.  7). 
The(|ueslion  of  civil  liability  for  slander  is  discussed 
by  the  authorities,  some  of  them  citing  R.  Jose 
1).  Hanina,  who  said.  "Abuse  in  words  is  exempt 
frimi  any  liability"  (B.  K.  91a);  but  this  may  not 
include  slander.  The  geonic  "takkanah"  excom- 
municated the  .slanderer  until  he  had  rendered  an 
acceptable  apology  (Slinllian  'Aruk,  Hoshen  Misli- 
l)at,  1,  1).  Israel  Isserlein,  however,  dismissed  a 
civil  suit  brought  by  a  l.iazzan  who  alleged  he  had 
lieen  discharged  through  the  false  report  of  a  slan- 
derer, because  it  was  not  shown  that  he  had  been  dis- 
charged immediately  as  a  con.sequence  of  the  slan- 
der. Isserlein  nevertheless  decided  that  the  bet  din 
might  fine  the  defen(hint.  and  even  ♦'xctmmuinicate 
him  until  he  had  apologized  and  satisfied  the  hazzan 
("Terumat  lia-Deshen,"  No,  307).  Asheri  fiuotes 
the  prevailing  custom  "of  checking  the  tongues  of 
slanderers  by  a  tine,  in  accordance  with  the  offense 
and  circumstances,"  and  he  advises  the  bet  din  to 
act  in  every  case  (Asheri,  Responsa,  rule  101,  §  9). 
R.  Benjamin  Zecb  rules  that  persons  who  slander 
by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing  are  not  to  be  for- 
given until  after  they  have  made  apologies  satis- 
factory to  the  person  or  jiersons  slandered  (Re- 
sponsa, No.  340). 

The  punishment  imposed  upon  one  who  defames 
a  woman  s  character  is  that  he  shall  fast  three  days 
— two  successive  Mondays  and  the  intervening 
Thursday — sitting  barefooted  in  front  of  the  syna- 
gogue, and  shall  from  the  almemar  and  before  the 


congregation  implor<'  the  forgiveness  of  the  one 
slandered  ("  Be'er  ha-Golah,"  on  lloshen  .Mishpat, 
430). 

To  slander  the  d<'ad  is  a  grievous  sin,  forbidden 
in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  (Jeornni  (Shulh.in 
'Aruk,  Oral.i  Hayyim,  606.  3).  This  sin  can  be  (  x- 
Iiiated  only  by  a  fast  of  many  days'  duration,  by 
long  repentance,  and  by  payment  of  a  suitable  line 
im|)osed  by  the  bet  din.  In  addition,  the  slanderer 
nuist  beg  the  forgiveness  of  the  <lead  at  the  grave; 
should  this  be  at  a  distance  he  may  send  a  sub- 
stitute (lloshen  .Mishpat,  430,  3^!;  Benjamin  Zecb, 
Responsa,  No,  347), 

W.  B.  .1.    I).    E. 

SLAVE-TRADE  :  Trading  in  slaves  was  pir- 
niiltcd  by  all  ancient  and  medieval  legislations; 
even  Christian  Europe  allowed  it  down  to  the  thir- 
teenth century.  At  an  early  stage  traffic  in  .Jewish 
slaves  was  forbidden  to  Jews,  but  there  a|)pears  to 
have  been  no  restrictions  in  law  or  sentiment  again.sl 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  heathen  slaves  (see  Si.avks). 
With  the  dispersion  of  the  nations  in  Enroiie,  and 
the  conflicts  arising  from  the  divergence  of  creed 
between  the  Arians  and  the  Catholics  in  Spain,  oj)- 
|)ort unity  was  given  to  the  Jews,  who  were  (-([ually 
hated  and  ecjually  licensed,  to  supply  both  with 
slaves.  Pope  Gelasius  (493)  permitted  Jews  to  in- 
troduce slaves,  if  they  were  heathen,  from  Ganl  into 
Italy.  At  the  time  of  I'ope  Gregory  the  Great  (.".'.lO- 
604)  Jews  had  become  the  chief  traders  in  this  cl.iss 
of  Irartic.  He  objected  to  the  Jews  holding  Chris- 
tian slaves  ("Epist."  ix.  109)  becau,se  he  feared  that 
they  would  be  converted  to  Judaism  {ih.  iv.  31):  and 
he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Naples  that  the  Jews  dealt 
in  Christian  slaves  which  they  bought  in  the  Gallic 
territories  {Hi.  ix.  36).  It  has  been  suggested  by  Ja- 
cobs that  the  ISritish  slaves  who  had  beeu  brought 
to  the  Roman  market,  attracting  Gregory's  attention 
to  the  need  of  Christianizing  England,  were  in  the 
hands  of  Jewish  slave-dealers  ("Jews  of  Angevin 
England,"  p.  .'i). 

With  the  rise  of  Islam  large  opportunities  were 
afforded  to  the  Jews  to  supply  Moslem  slaves  to 
the  Christian  world,  and  Christian  slaves  to  that  of 
Islam;  and  Ibn  Khorda<lhbeh  in  the  ninth  century 
describes  two  routes  by  which  Jewish  slave-deal- 
ers carried  such  slaves  from  West  to  East  and 
from  East  to  W<'st  (see  Com.mkuck).  According  to 
Abraham  ibn  Ya'kub,  Byzantine  Jews  regularly 
purcha.sed  Slavs  at  Prague  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 
Louis  the  Fair  granted  charters  to  .Tews  visiting  his 
kingdom,  permitting  them  to  possess  and  ,sell  slaves, 
provided  the  latter  had  not  been  baiitized  ;  threi>  of 
these  charters  are  still  extant.  Agobard  claimed  thai, 
notwithstanding  this  provision,  the  Jewskept  Chris- 
tians as  slaves,  citing  the  instance  of  a  Christian 
refugee  from  Cordova  who  declared  that  his  corelig- 
ionists were  frequently  sold,  as  he  had  been,  to  the 
Moors.  Many,  indeed,  of  the  Spanish  Jews  owed 
their  wealth  to  the  trade  in  Slavonian  slaves  brought 
from  Andalusia  (Griitz,  "Ge.sch."  vii.).  Similarly, 
the  Jews  of  Verdun,  about  the  year  949,  |iurcha.sed 
slaves  in  their  neighborhood  and  sold  them  in  Spain 
(Aronius,  "Regesten,"  No.  137). 

The  Church  repeatedly  protested  against  the 
sale  of  Christians  to  Jews,  the  first  protest  occurring 
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as  oaily  as  53^.  At  tlif  tliinl  council  of  Oilcans  a 
Uecree  was  passed  ibal  Jews  must  not  possess  Cliris- 
tian  servants  or  slaves,  a  proliiliition  which  was  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  at  dilTercnt  councils — 
as  at  Orleans  ("141),  Paris  (633),  Toledo  (fourth  coun- 
cil, 633),  Szaholcs  (1092),  (jhent  (1112),  Narbonne 
(1227),  Beziers(1246).  After  this  time  the  need  of 
such  a  prohibition  seems  to  have  dis- 

Jewish       apix'ared.     Thus,  at  Marseilles,  in  the 
Slave-        tliirteenth   century,  there   were   only 

Trading      two  cases  of  Jewish,  as  against  seven 

Opposed,  of  Christian,  slave-traders  ("  K.  E.  J." 
xvi.).  Jt  was  part  of  .St.  Benedict's 
rule  that  Christian  slaves  were  not  to  serve  Jews 
(Aronius,  "Hegesten,"Xo.  114).  Desjiile  thcChurcli 
rule,  many  Christians  tralticked  with  the  Jews  in 
slaves,  and  the  Church  dignitaries  of  Bavaria  even 
recognized  this  traffic  by  insisting  on  the  Jews  and 
other  merchants  paying  toll  for  slaves (/V;.  Xo.  122). 
The  Margrave  of  Meissen  sold  many  of  his  subjects 
to  Jew-s,  and  complaints  were  raised  against  him 
by  the  emperor  Henry  on  that  scoic  (ih.  Xo.  141). 
It  became  a  part  of  Christian  duty  to  ransom  slaves, 
and  St.  Adall)ert  gave  up  the  Prague  bishopric  be- 
cause he  could  not  free  all  the  slaves  of  Jews,  while 
thecountcss  Judith  of  I.adislaus  paid  ransom  money 
for  some  Jewish  slaves  the  day  before  her  deatli 
(108.)).  Still,  the  Carlovingian  emperors  granted 
jicrmission  for  Jews  to  hold  slaves  without  their  be- 
ing baptized,  and  so  ipso  facto  manumitted.  Such 
permission  was  given,  for  instance,  to  Judah  ibn 
Kalonymus  and  his  associates  at  Speyer,  and,  about 
1090,  to  Jews  of  Worms.  In  1100  .Jews  paid  a  tax 
of  4  pence  for  each  slave  held  by  them  at  Cobleuz. 

Protests  were  frequeutly  made  against  the  Jews 
circumcising  their  slaves.  It  seems  that  they  de- 
voted consideraljlc  attention  to  proselytizing  them, 
and  it  was  to  the  interest  of  slaves  to  become  .Jews, 
because  they  covdd  not  then  be  resold.  It  would 
appear,  iiowever,  that  .Jews  were  more  stringent 
about  the  eircmncisinn  of  slaves  in  the  sixteenth 
century  than  they  were  in  the  tenth  (Abrahams, 
"Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  p.  99),  though 
this  applies  only  to  Mohanunedan  countries,  where 
Jews  were  allowed  to  own  only  Chrislian  slaves. 
A  slave  who  was  taken  to  the  Holy  Land  became 
ipso  facto  free  as  soon  as  he  touched  the  soil  ("Rc- 
sponsa  of  Geonim,"  section  12). 

.il>raliams,  JfivixU  Life  in  tin-  iliililU:  Aijis, 


I!tlil.loi;K.\lMlv 

pp.  uu-mi. 
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SLAVES    AND     SLAVERY:     The   Hebrew 

wonl  •■  (bed  "  really  means  "slave  " ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  renders  it  "servant "(«)  where  the  word 
is  used  figuratively,  |)ious  men  being  "servants  of 
the  Lord"  (Isa.  xx.  8),  and  courtiers  "servants  of 
the  king  "  (Jer.  xxxvii.  2) ;  and  (A)  in  passages  which 
refer  to  Hebrew  bondmen,  whose  condition  is  far 
above  that  of  slavery  (Ex.  xxi.  2-7).  Where  real 
slaves  iire  referred  to,  the  English  versions  generally 
use  "  bondman  "  for  "  'cbed,"  and  "bondwoman  "  or 
"bondmaid  "  for  the  corresponding  feminines  (Lev. 
XXV.  49). 

Biblical  Data  :  The  duty  of  treating  the  He- 
brew servant  and  handmaid  otherwise  than  asslaves, 
and  above  all  their  retention  in  service  for  a  limited 


time  only,  was  deemed  by  the  lawgiver  of  .such  im- 
portance that  the  subject  was  put  next  to  the  Deca- 
logue at  the  very  head  of  civil  legislation  (Ex.  xxi. 
2-11).  It  is  treated  in  its  legal  bearings  also  (Lev. 
XXV.  39-,')4;  Deut.  xv.  12-18).  The  prophet  Jere- 
miah (Jer.  xxxiv.  8-24)  denounces  the 
Treatment  permanent  enslavement  of  Hebrew 
of  Hebrew  men  and  women  by  their  masters  as 
Bondmen,  the  gravest  of  national  sins,  for  wliich 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  forfeitsall  claim 
to  God's  mercy,  and  justly  sinks  into  ruin  and  exile. 
While  the  above-cited  passages  breathe  a  common 
spirit  of  humanity  and  brotherhood,  they  seem  to 
conHict  with  one  another  In  several  jioints  which  the 
sages  of  the  Mishnah  contrive  to  reconcile. 

The  only  cause  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  for 
selling  a  man  into  bondage  without  Ins  consent  is 
his  inability  to  make  due  rest(iratir)n  for  goods  stolen 
(Ex.  xxii.  2):  but  from  II  Kings  iv.  1-7  it  is  seen 
that  iu  the  kingdom  of  Israel  the  sons  of  an  insolvent 
deceased  debtor  were  sfild  for  the  father's  debt.s.  and 
from  Is!i.  iv.  1  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  the 
debtor  was  forced  to  sell  his  children  to  appease  his 
creditors.  This  usage  was  not  sujiportid  by  the 
Law,  unless  the  passage  in  Leviticus  which  speaks' 
of  "thy  brother,"  when  he  "waxes  poor"  and  "is 
sold  to  thee,"  refers  to  a  sale  for  debt;  or  unless  the 
critics  are  right  in  ascribing  to  the  laws  as  now 
found  a  later  origin  than  that  of  Elisha,  or  even  of 
Deutero-Isaiah. 

In  Rabbinical    Literature :    The   following 

account   is   drawn    mainly    from  JIaimonidcs'  Yad 
ha-Hazakah: 

The  Hebrew  servant  referred  to  in  the  Torah  is  of 
two  classes:  (1)  he  whom  the  court  has  sold  without 
his  consent ;  and  (2)  he  who  has  w  illingly  sold  him- 
self. The  court  may  sell  a  man  for  tlieft  only,  as 
noteil  above.  A  man  may  sell  himself  (Lev.  xxv. 
.39)  because  of  extreme  poverty,  after  all  his  means 
are  exhausted;  he  shinild  not  sell  himself  as  long  as 
any  means  are  left  to  him.  He  should  not  sell  him- 
self to  a  woman,  nor  to  a  convert,  nor  to  a  Gentile. 
Should  he  do  so,  however,  even  if  he  sells  himself 
to  a  heathen  temple,  the  sale  is  valid;  but  it  then 
bec<mies  the  duty  not  ordy  of  his  kin.smen.  but  of  all 
Isiaelites,  to  redeem  him.  lest  he  become  "swallowed 
u|)"in  heathendom.  The  sjile  of  a  Hebrew  into 
bondage  should  be  made  privately,  not  from  an 
auction  blo<-k,  nor  even  from  the  sidewalk,  where 
otiier  slaves  are  sold. 

The  Hebrew  s<'rvant.  Scripture  says  (Lev.  xxv. 

43).  must  not  be  treated  with  rigor.     This  was  held 

to  mean  that  no  neeilless  wf>rk   must  be  imposed  on 

him  for  the  purpose  of  kei'pinsr  him 

Amount  of  under  discipline;  nor.  as  ^laimonides 

■Work         thinks,    any  unlimited    task    such   as 

Required,     nught  be  imposeil  by  the  command: 

"  Work  on  till  I  come!  "    Xor  must  he 

be  )iut  to  bondman's  work  {ih.  verse  39),  i.i-.,  to  any 

humiliating  task,  such  as  only  slaves  perform  :  and, 

if  practicable,  he  should  be  set  to  the  same  trade 

in  which  he  was  engaged  while  a  freeunm. 

Whether  sold  under  judgment  of  a  court  or  vol- 
untarily, the  Hebrew  servant,  if  he  runs  away  and 
is  recaptured,  must  make  good  the  time  of  his  ab- 
sence, unless  the  jubilee  supervenes,   when   under 
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any  circunistjuict'S  lu'  is  released.  When  lie  becomes 
sick,  and  thus  iuial)lc  to  work,  if  the  time  lost  is  al- 
together less  tliau  four  years,  none  of  the  time  of  sick- 
ness is  charged  against  the  servant:  but,  if  it  is 
more  than  four  years,  lie  must  make  it  up.  If  the 
sickness  does  not  disable  him  for  light  work  (such 
as  work  with  the  needle),  even  if  he  is'siek  for  the 
whole  six  years  of  the  term  of  a  sold  servant,  it 
counts  toward  his  freedom.  However,  if  the  Hebrew 
servant  will  not  do  his  duty,  as  a  good  hireling 
would  do  it,  lie  may,  liy  way  of  discipline,  be  put 
to  servile  work.  The  master  of  a  Hebnnv  liondman 
(era  bondmaid)  must  jilace  him  on  an  eciuality  with 
himself  in  meat  and  drink,  in  lodging  and  in  bed- 
clothes, and  must  act  towaril  him  in  a  biciiherly 
manner;  for  Scripture  always  speaks  of  him  as  "  thy 
brother."  Hence  it  was  said  (Kid.  20a):  "Whoever 
buys  a  Hebrew  servant  buys  a  master  for  himself." 

Either  kind  of  servant  is  entitled  to  redeem  him- 
self by  paying  his  master  a  portion  of  the  original 
]uirchase    price    proportionate  to  the 

Self-Re-     number  of  years  still  uue\i)ired;  thus 

demption  if  he  was  bought  for  ninety  shekels 
Possible,  for  a  term  of  six  years,  the  master 
must  allow  him  to  go  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  fifteen  shekels  for  every  year  still  remaining 
of  this  term. 

In  estimating  this  proportion  a  reduction  is  to  be 
made  if  the  servant  shall  have  become  sicklj-  or 
weakened  in  body  so  as  to  be  worth  less  than  at 
first,  but  no  increase  if  in  the  meantime  he  shall 
have  become  stronger  or  more  skilful.  When  the 
man  has  sold  himself  to  a  Gentile,  however,  it  is  his 
duty  to  buy  hinisclf  free  in  halves,  so  to  speak.  If 
he  succeeds  in  redeeming  the  lirst  half  of  himself  at 
a  reduction,  and  then  becomes  healthy  and  strong, 
the  redemption  price  of  the  second  half  must  be 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  original  price  (Kid. 
20b). 

While  the  man  sold  into  service  is  bound  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  tlie  man  who  sells  liimself  volun- 
tarily binds  himself  for  a  term  longer  than  six  years, 
generall_v  ten  or  twenty.  While  the 
Differences  former   may   not   be   sold   to  a    non- 

Between      Israelite  (not  even  to  a  convert),   the 

the  Two  latter  may  sell  himself  to  an  Israelite, 
Kinds.  to  a  convert,  to  a  denizen  ("ger 
toshab  "),  or  even  to  the  "root  of  the 
family  of  a  stranger,"  that  is,  to  a  Gentile  (see 
above).  But  under  all  circumstances,  if  within 
the  power  of  Israel's  laws,  he  becomes  free,  like 
every  other  Hebrew  servant,  in  the  year  of  jubilee. 

The  man  sold  by  the  court  may  live  with  a  C'a- 
naanite  bondwoman  whom  his  master  assigns  to 
him  (Ex.  xxi.  4);  but  the  self  sold  servant  may  not. 
The  former  may  extend  the  period  of  his  servitude 
by  having  his  right  ear  jiierced  by  his  master  at  the 
door  or  door-post,  after  which  he  must  serve  "  for- 
ever." that  is,  to  the  jubilee:  the  latter  may  not  ex- 
tend his  term  of  service,  and  his  ear  is  not  pierced. 
The  former,  after  liis  ear  is  ])ierced,  has  another 
possibility  of  freedom.  The  text  says  "he  shall 
serve  him"  (his  master):  by  taking  this  literally,  he 
"acquires  himself"  or  becomes  free  by  the  death  of 
his  master  (see  Kid.  i.  2:  Baraita,  ih.  14b). 

Within  the  six  years,  or  within  the  time  for  which 


a  man  has  sold  himself,  the  Hebrew  servant  is  not 
freed  by  the  death  of  the  master  (if  an  Israelite) 
if  the  latter  leaves  a  son,  but  need  not  serve  a 
daughter  or  other  surviving  heirs.  When  a  man 
is  sold  by  the  court,  the  master  is  bound  to  furnish 
such  aservant's  wife  with  food  :  he  having,  it  seems, 
the  light  to  her  services,  wliich  hitherto  l)clonged 
to  her  husband  (Kid.  22a). 

According  to  tradition,  a  Hebrew  female  may  not 
be  sold  by  the  court  for  theft,  nor  may  she  sell 
herself;  she  may  be  sold  for  a  bondmaiil  ("amah  ") 
only  in  the  one  way  shown  in  Ex.  xxi.  7:  "When 
a  man  sells  his  daughter  for  a  bondmaid  "  (A.  V. 
"maid  servant").  The  father  has  this  power  over 
his  (laughter  only  while  she  is  a  minor,  that  is,  less 
than  twelve  years  of  age,  or  at  least 
The  while  she  does  not  bear  the  signs  of 

Hebrew  puberty;  and  he  should  use  his  right 
Bondmaid,  only  in  the  extreme  of  poverty,  and 
then  as  the  last  resort  before  selling 
himself.  The  .sale  becomes  complete  by  thedelivery 
of  money  or  money's  worth,  or  through  a  deed 
("shetar")  written  in  the  father's  name.  The  girl 
remains  in  service  at  most  six  years,  like  a  man 
servant.  If  the  jubilee  arrives  before  the  expiration 
of  this  term  she  is  discharged  by  virture  of  that 
fact;  or  if  the  master  dies,  though  he  leaves  a  son, 
she  goes  free.  She  may  also  obtain  her  freedom  by 
redemption  at  a  reduced  price,  as  explained  above, 
or  by  a  deed  of  eniaiieipation  given  to  her  by  her 
master.  All  this  is  implied  in  the  words  of  the 
text  (Deut.  xv.,  Hebr.),  "Thou  shall  do  likewise  to 
thy  bondmaid."  But  over  and  above  all  these 
paths  to  liberty  she  has  another:  as  soon  as  her 
signs  of  puberty  ajipear  the  master  must  marry 
her  or  must  betroth  her  to  his  son,  or  must  send 
her  free.  In  case  of  marriage  she  stands  as  a  wife 
on  the  same  footing  as  any  freewoman  in  Israel. 
By  the  very  words  of  the  text  in  Exodus  the 
master  is  forbidden  to  .sell  her  to  an  outsider  (lit. 
"to  a  foreign  people"),  either  as  a  worker  or  as 
a  wife. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  of  Hebrew  man  serv- 
ants and  bondmaids  that,  unlike  Canaanito  servants, 
they  do  not  become  free  by  reason  of  an  assault  on 
the  part  of  the  master  which  results  in  the  lo.ss  of  an 
eye  or  a  tooth ;  but,  as  shown  under  Assault  and 
Battery,  in  such  a  case  the  master  is  liable  to  them 
in  an  action  for  damages. 

According  to  Deut.  xv.,  whoever  dismisses  his 
Hebrew  man  servant  or  maid  servant  must  not  send 
either  of  them  away  emiity-lianded,  but  must  pro- 
vide a  parting  gift.  This  law,  however,  does  not 
ap])l_v  to  the  following:  a  man  who 
The  hassold  himself;  a  servant  sold  by  the 

Parting:  court,  who  hastens  his  freedom  by 
Gift.  redeeming  himself  at  a  price  reduced 

by  lapse  of  time;  one  who  lias  run 
away  from  his  master,  and  wliu  while  at  large  has  be- 
come free  through  the  jubilee.  A  baraita  (Kid.  17a) 
fixes  the  value  of  the  gift  at  thirty  shekels  (this 
being  the  average  value  of  three  cited  in  as  many 
opinions);  and  it  should  be  made  "from  thy  flock, 
thy  thrashing-floor,  and  thy  wine-press,"  i.e.,  in 
products,  the  visible  blessing  of  God,  not  in  money 
or  in  clothing.     The  literal  meaning  of  the  verb  used 
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in  reference  to  tliis  iiartinir  gift   in  the  text  seems 
to  be  "to  hang  roiiiiil  the  neck." 

Tlie  Israelite  is  permitted  by  Lev.  xxv.  44-46  to 
l)uy  l)onilnien  anil  bondwomen  (in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word)  from  among  the  surrounding  nations,  or 
from  the  strangers  dwelling  in  his  land,  and  from 
the  descendants  of  these  boin  in  the  land;  tlie  " in- 
dwelling" stranger  being  distinguislied  from  the 
stranger  who  lives  under  the  same  lawns  the  Israel- 
ite. Such  bondmen  or  bondwomen  become  a  ims- 
session.  and  arc  inherited  by  children 
Foreig-n-  like  other  iirojierty.  Hut  the  law  limits 
Born  the  ab.solute  jiower  of  the  master.  If 
Bondmen,  lie  strikes  his  bondman  or  bondwoman 
so  as  to  cause  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a 
tooth,  he  or  she  goes  free.  If  he  smites  him  or 
her  so  as  to  cause  death  on  the  same  day.  tlie  deed 
is  avenged  as  a  nuirder:  but  not  when  death  ensues 
on  a  subseiiuent  day  (Ex.  xxi.  20,  21,  26.  27).  An- 
other alleviation  of  bondage  is  the  law  (I)eut.  xxiii. 
16,  17)  forbidding  the  return  of  a  fugitive  slave  to 
his  master  by  those  among  whom  he  seeks  shelter. 
The  religious  status  of  bondmen  owned  by  Israel- 
ites is  well  defined  by  the  Scriptures,  which  make 
them  an  integral  part  of  t  he  community.  The  males, 
thinighof  foreign  bloo<l,  whetherbought  for  money, 
or  "born  in  the  house,"  arc  to  be  circumcised 
(Gen.  xvii.  27:  Ex.  xii.  44),  and  when  circumcised 
are  to  be  admitted  to  eat  of  the  Passover  meal  (ih.). 
Likewise  th(^  bondmen  or  bondwomen  of  a  priest 
may  eat  of  his  holy  meats  (Lev.  xxii.  11).  Neither 
bondmen  nor  bondwomen  are  to  be  required  to  work 
on  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  xx.  10);  indeed,  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  "son  of  thy  handmaid"  to  liave  a 
"breathing-space"  (A.  V.  "may  be  refreshed")  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  great  motives  for  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  xxiii.  12). 

In  the  Mislmah   the  bondman  and   bondwoman 
not   of   Hebrew  blood  are  called   brietiy   "Canaan- 
ites."     They  arc  said  to  be  bound,  like  women,  by 
all  the  negative  commandments,  and 
Canaanite    by  aflirmative  commandments  not  ap- 
Bondmen     plying  to  stated  times  only.     In  the 
of  the        marriage  laws,  of  course,  they  occupy 
Talmud,      a  wholly  different  position  from  Israel- 
ites proper.     Yet  they  are  at  least  a 
subordinate   part  of   the  Jewish  community ;    and 
not  only  are  the  males  circumcised,  but  botli  nuiles 
and  females  arc  receivctl  into  the  fold.     Hence  it  is 
forbidden  to  sell  a  bondman  or  bondwoman  to  a 
(jrenlile  (Git.  iv.  6),  as  he  or  she  might  thereby  be 
driven  into  apostasy ;   but  a  transfer  of  the  bond- 
man's services  for  a  .short  time,  or  with  a  reserva- 
tion of   Sabbaths  and  festivals,  is  perhaps  lawful 
(Git.  46b).     If  a  sale  not  thus  restricted  is  carried 
inloetTect,  the  master  will  be  com])elled  to  redeem 
the  slave  even  at  tenfold  the  price  received  and  to 
manumit   him ;    and   if  a  ma.ster   borrows  from  a 
(ientile  and  offers  his  slave  as  a  pledge  which  is  to 
be  forfeited  to  the  lender  in  the  case  of  nonpayment 
at  a  spccilicd  time,  the  .slave  becomes  free  at  once 
(Git.  42a). 

It  is  unlawful  to  carry  or  to  sell  a  Canaanite  bond- 
man from  the  Holy  Land  to  another  country  {il>.  iv. 
6);  and  a  man  who  acijuires  a  slave  in  violation  of 
this   prohibition   must  manumit   him.    A  dillicult 


question  once  arose  as  the  result  of  the  marriage  of 
a  man  residing  in  Babylonia  to  a  Palestinian  wv)man 
owning  bondmen  whom  they  took  to  his  Iiouse 
{ilj.  44b),  there  being  doubt  as  to  whom  the  penalty 
of  the  manumission  of  the  bondmen  should  fall. 
"Syria"  and  even  Acre  (.\cco)  in  Philistia  were,  as 
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Mauumisslon  of  a  Slave,  Dated  Cairo,  1087. 

(Fr.'iii  the  Cairo  {rriituh.) 

regards  the  prohibition,  considered  as  outside  of 
the  Holy  Land ;  and  a  Samaritan  was  considered  a 
Gentile.  The  law  in  Deuteronomy  against  deliver- 
ing up  a  fugitive  slave  is  construed  as  apjilying  to 
one  who  flees  from  a  place  outside  of  the  Holy 
Land  into  it  (Git.  4.^),  which  construction  fits  in 
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very  well  witli  tlii'  words  of  the  text.  But  llic 
si-rvant  slioulil  give  to  the  inustiT  a  bond  for  his 
viiliie.  Should  the  master  refuse  to  nianuniil  the 
fugitive  l)_v  deed,  the  court  would  simply  protect 
till'  former  bondman  in  his  refusid  to  serve  1dm. 

As  under  other  systems  of  law  in  which  slavery 
is  recognized,  the  bondman  or  bondwoman  may  not 
acquire  or  own  any  property.      What 
May  Not     he  tiuds  or  what  is  given  to  him  by 
Own  others  (except  toserve  as  price  for  his 

Property,  inanund.wion)  becomes  at  once  the 
proi)erly  of  his  master;  and  if  lie  is  in- 
jured in  body,  the  damages  must  be  paid  to  the 
master.  He  may  not  marry  an  Israelite  woman,  nor 
may  a  slave  woman  be  married  to  a  free  Israelite. 
lience  the  rule  adopted  at  the  instance  of  the  school 
of  Shamniai.  that  the  master  of  a  half-eniancijiated 
slave  is  compelled  to  manunut  him  (taking  his  bond 
for  the  other  half);  otherwi.se  the  man  might  not 
lawfully  enter  into  any  marriage  ((lit.  iv.  5). 

The  law  as  to  eye  and  tooth  is  extended  to  all 
"main  limbs  that  do  not  come  back."  r.ij..  cars,  lin- 
gers, toes,  nose,  or  male  genitals;  but  is  limited  by 
some  technical  exceptions,  as  where  the  bondman 
belongs  to  part-owners,  or  to  a  husband  in  right  of 
his  wife.  As  the  manumis.siou  works  as  a  penalty 
on  the  master,  it  may  be  imposed  by  a  court  of  or- 
dained judges  only,  and  upon  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nes.ses — not  u])on  admission  or  confession,  says  Mai- 
monides;  but  his  glossarist  (.loseph  Caro,  in  '"  Keset 
Mishneh")  points  out  that  if  the  bondman  is  able. 
even  for  a  moment,  to  justify  his  freedom,  no  court 
will  take  it  from  him.  The  child  of  a  Canaaiiite 
bondwoimiu  by  an  Israelite,  even  by  her  master,  is 
a  bondman  or  bondwoman.  When  manumitted,  a 
Canaanite  bondman  or  bondwoman  bccimicsa  "con 
vert  of  righteousness,"  and  as  such  un<lergoes  a  .sec- 
ond "baptism." 

Where  the  master  gives  a  freewoman  in  marriage 
to  his  bondnum,  or  puts  pliylaeteiies  on  him.  or 
causes  him  to  read  three  verses  from  the  Torah  in 
indjlie,  his  action  is  understood  as  freeing  him.  and 
he  should  give  him  a  deed  of  manumission.  Ac- 
cording to  the  majority  opinion,  however,  if  the 
master  goes  through  a  form  of  belrotha!  with  a 
bondwoman,  the  ceremony  is  of  no  significance  un- 
less he  has  previously  manumitted  her  (Git.  4()a). 

Maimonidcs.  al  the  close  of  his  section  lUi  bondmen, 
declares  that  the  Israelite  should  treat  his  slaves 
humanely,  following  the  rides  which  Job  iin|iosed 
upon  himself  (.lob  x.x.xi.  1'2.  14);  and  he  claims  that 
cruelty  is  found  only  among  idolatrous  nations,  not 
among  the  seed  of  Abraham. 

According  to  the  strict  words  of  the  text  (Lev. 

XXV.  46),  an  Israelite  should   transmit    his  foreign 

bondmen   as  a  heriUigc   to  his  children.     Though 

recognizing  this  principle  (so  thinks 

Formal       Maimonidcs),    the     sages     approved 
Manumis-    manumissions  made  for  any  religious 
sion.  purpose,  even  so  slight  a  one  as  that 

of  completing  the  number  of  ten  men 
required  for  the  celebration  of  jiublie  worship 
("  Yad,"  'Abadim.  ix.  (5);  and  they  decided  almost 
every  doubt  in  favor  of  freech.ni. 

A  Canaanite  bondman  {or  bondwoman)  "acquires 
himself"  (Kid.  i.  3)  either  by  money— which  money 


he  may  i)ay  himself  to  the  mastei',  but  which  must 
b<'  given  him  by  others  for  the  purpose — or  through 
a  deed  of  maiuimission,  even  at  the  instance  of 
others;  for.  according  to  the  better  opinion,  free- 
ilom  is  deemed  to  be  a  boon,  and  may  be  conferred 
upon  him  without  his  consent.  When  he  becomes 
free  l)v  loss  of  "eye  or  tooth,"  the  master  is  com- 
pelled to  write  a  deed  of  manund.ssion.  The  neces- 
sity for  a  document  is  drawn  from  the  words  "her 
freedom  has  not  been  given  to  her"  (Lev.  xix.  20, 
Ilebr. ),  /.('.,  given  in  a  tangible  form.  Still  where 
the  master  says  by  wonl  of  mouth  that  he  has  freed 
his  bondman,  he  is  not  allowed  to  repudiate  his  own 
words,  but  is  compelled  to  execute  a  deed  (Git.  40b). 

When  the  mast<r  delivers  to  a  third  person  a  deed 
of  manunussion.  declaring  "hereby  N.  N.  becomes 
free,"  it  becomes  elfeetive  at  oiue;  but  if  he  hands 
the  deed  to  another  with  the  recnu'st  to  deliver  it  to 
the  bondman,  it  does  not  take  effect  tndess  it  is 
delivered  within  the  master's  lifetime. 

What  is  said  above  of  money  is  true  of  money's 
worth  which  the  master  accepts  from  another  as 
the  price  of  the  bondman's  freedom;  but  words 
(except  as  an  admission  of  a  past  act)are  ineffi'ctual. 

The  deed  of  mamimission  must  sever  the  relation 
of  master  and  bondman  entirely:  if  it  reserves  any 
of  the  master's  rights  it  is  invalid.  But  where  the 
bonilman's  freedom  is  bought  with  money,  he  will 
become  half  free  when  oidy  half  the  price  agreed 
upon  has  been  i)aid.  Words  in  the  future  tense. 
<•./■/.,  "I  shall  manumit."  are  inefTeclual.  As  far  as 
the  (h-ed  elTeets  the  bondman's  freedom,  its  mere 
production  by  him  is  piima  fiu'ie  proof;  but  in  order 
to  operate  njion  ])roperty  given  to  him  by  the  mas- 
ter, it  must  be  establi.slie<l  by  the  subscribing  wit- 
nesses. Where  the  bondman  denies  the  master's 
assertion  that  he  has  given  him  a  deed  of  manumis- 
sion (a  thing  within  the  bondman's  knowledge),  he 
does  not  go  flee.  But  where  the  master  says  in  gen- 
eral terms  "  I  have  manunutteil  him,"  the  bondman's 
denial  is  immaterial:  for  the  manumission  might 
have  been  executed  in  his  absence  (Git.  4<lb). 

A  will  or  gift  "mortis  causa"  does  not  of  itself 
work  a  ntanumission :  but  the  heirs  will  be  com- 
])elled  to  carry  out  in  a  formal  deed  the  testator's 
or  donor's  wishes.  Likewise,  if  a  dying  man  ex- 
presses a  desire  that  his  bondwoman  shall  have  "a 
good  time  "  (lit.  "a cool  spirit  ").  the  heirs  will  beheld 
to  treat  her  accordingly.  For  these  regulations  Mai- 
monidesand  his  folio  wersgivenoTalinudic  authority. 

The  Shullian  'Aruk,  being  of  a  later  date,  and 
having  been  written  rather  for  practise  than  for  the- 
ory, shows  more  fully  than  Maimonidcs'  code  how 
the  old  law  on  the  subject  of  bondmen 

Decay  of  and  bondwomen  had  fallen  into  decay, 
the  There  must   be   no   Hebrew  servant, 

Old  Law.  except  in  times  when  a  jubilee  is 
lawfully  kept  ('Ar.  29a):  for  he  is 
entitled  to  its  benefit.  But  where  a  Gentile  govern- 
ment demands  a  tribute  from  all  Israelites,  and  sub- 
jects those  who  are  delinqtient  to  .servitude  undi-r 
those  who  pay  their  share,  an  Israelite  may  thus  ac- 
(piire  the  services  of  a  fellow  Israelite;  and  similarly 
with  .Jewish  prisoners  of  war,  though  as  to  these 
the  <luty  of  ransoming  exists.  At  the  tirst  acquisi- 
tion of  an  adult  Gentile  bondman  by  an  Israelite 
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owm-i-,  the  Tiilimid  tcuclics  tlial  the  hondniau  sliould 
bo  fiiiisultcd  witli  n-spwt  to  becoming  circumcUcd. 
and  lliat,  if  lie  persistently  refuses  diirini;  a  space  of 
twelvi;  months  to  undergo  the  rite,  the  owner 
shonUI  return  him  to  the  Gentile  owner.  It  seems 
thai  to  eireumeise  and  convert  him  against  his 
will  is  of  no  avail.  But  later  authorities  (especially 
in  ( 'hristian  countries; see  KeMA's  gloss  on  Sliullian 
'.Vruk,  Yoreli  Deah,  267,  4)  assert  that  tlic  Israelite, 
in  purchasing  tlie  liondnian.  may  specially  contract 
not  to  introduce  him  into  .luduism;  and  that  "now 
and  here  "  such  a  contract  would  lie  presumed  in  all 
cases,  hecause  Jews  are  not  perniilted  to  make  con- 
verts. In  the  same  spirit  it  lias  lieen  saiil  that  where 
a  man  owns  a  bondwoman  who  is  not  yet  con- 
verted into  Judaism,  nobody  must  convert  her  with- 
out the  owners  conseni  ;  for  to  do  so  is  an  injury, 
first,  because  lie  can  not  thereafter  sell  her  to  a  Gen- 
tile, and,  secondly,  because  she  may  not  do  any 
work  for  him  on  the  Sabbath. 

Ever  since  the  l)ias|iora  wealthy  Jews  have  owned 
non-Jewish  slaves  wherever  slavery  was  recognized 
by  law.  As  soon  as  it  became  optional  whether 
bondmen  or  bondwomen  should  be  circumcised  and 
converted  into  Jewish  bondag<-.  generally  they 
Were  not  thus  received.  I'lKler  older  decisions 
(•' Yad,"  •Abadim,  v.  o)  the  Biblical  rule  that  the 
bondman  or  bondwoman  becomes  free  by  the  loss  of 
"eye  or  tooth"  is  applied  only  to  those  received 
into  the  Jewish  fohl;  hence  though  the  lack  of  wit- 
nesses and  of  ordained  judges  might  be  overcome, 
this  path  to  freedom  was  shut  off  by  the  absence 
of  bondmen  and  bondwomen  to  whom  it  applied. 

The  position  is  taken  hy  the  later  authorities  that 
in  buying  u  slave  under  a  Gentile  government,  the 
Israelite  acquires  only  the  services,  but  not  the 
body,  unless  the  law  of  the  kingdom  permits  him  to 
buy  the  latter  al.so.  The  Hebrew  servant  not  being 
an  object  for  trade,  nothing  can  be  SJiid  about  the 
side  or  gift  of  such  a  person.  How  title  to  a  Canaan- 
ile  bondman  passes  has  lieen  shown  under  Ai.iena- 
TioN  ;  that  the  sale  of  bondmen  does  not  fall  under  the 
nilesof  "ona'ah  "  has  been  indicated  under  Ona'.mi. 
See  also  Dkkei.icts  for  ownerless  bondmen. 
Bi»i.ii)iiRAPiiY:l"iiii,M/<(i</iiii :  Slinlhrui  'Aiiih.Yonh  Di'ali. 

w.  n.  L.  X.  I). 

• Freedmen  :  In  the  Bible  instances  of  the  free- 
ing of  slaves  of  both  se.ves  are  found ;  and  the  word 
"liofshi"  with  its  derivatives  is  there  used  (Ex.  .\xi. 
5:  Lev.  xi.\.  20).  The  incident  at  the  close  of  the 
period  of  the  First  Temple,  mentioned  by  Jeremiah 
(xxxiv.  9),  has  some  siguiticance  (see  above). 

Not  until  the  Greek  and  Boman  period,  however, 
does  the  emancipation  of  slaves  attain,  asan  institu- 
tion, any  importance  for  the  Jews.  According  to  a 
not  wholly  reliable  authority,  most  of  the  Jews  cap- 
lured  by  I'lolemy  I.,  Lagi  (322-307  is.c),  weie  taken 
lo  Egypt,  where  they  were  ransomeil  by  his  son. 
Plnlcmy  II.,  Philadelphus  (2H.J-247),  for  a  consider- 
able sum  and  set  free  (Arisleas  Letter,  ed.  Wciid- 

land,  S  22).  Josephus  remarks  that  tlw 
Egypt.       slaves'  fidelity  to    their  masters  was 

especially  ap|)reciated  ("Ant."  xil.  1, 
j  1).  Indeed,  that  may  always  have  been  a  reason 
for  freeing  the  Jewish  slave,  since  as  a  frecdinan  he 


couhl  be  the  more  useful  lohis  former  master  and  to 
the  country  he  dwelt  in.  Pliilo  gives  another  rea- 
son: Speaking  of  the  Jews  settled  in  Rome,  wlio 
came  there  mostly  as  prisoners  of  war.  he  says  they 
were  set  free  because,  owing  to  their  unwillingness 
lo  lireak  the  laws  of  their  fathers,  they  were  un- 
serviceable C'Legatio  ad  Caium."  s$  23  [ed.  Man- 
ge_\',  ii.  .j6W]).  Most  of  them  were  probably  freed  by 
Julius  C'iusar.  who  was  specially  friendly  to  the 
Jews  {comp.  Tacitus.  "Annales,"  ii.  85;  Suetonius. 
"Tiberius,"  §  36l.  Ciesar  owed  money  to  a  frecd- 
inan (Suetonius,  "Ciesar,"  ^  2) ;  and  this  freediiian 
was  in  all  probability  a  Jew  (Hild.  in  "  R.  E.  J." 
viii.  33.  note  1).  The  liistorian  Josephus  was  also  a 
freed  man. 

In  Home,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  tombstone  in- 
scriptions, a  great  many  Jews  had  Gentile  names  of 
aristocratic  families,  from  which  it  may  lie  con- 
cluded that  they  were  freedmen  of  tiiose  families. 
Among  them  were  Claudius  Aster,  a  freedman  of 
the  Claudius  family  (see  Jew.  Excvc.  ix.  47")b,  n.r. 
P.\i.F.o(ii(.M>nv).  and  Claudius  Jose.  The  names 
of  emperors  borne  by  Jewish  freedmen  in  Home  in- 
cluded Julius  Flavins,  ripius,  /Eliiis, 
Rome.  Antoninus,  Aiirelius,  Severus,  Con- 
stantius.  Juliauus,  Uomitianu.s,  Faus- 
tinus,  aud  Valerius.  The  names  of  noble  families 
used  by  these  freedmen  include:  .Emilius,  Lucre- 
tius. Marcellus,  Marciiis.  Quiiitilius,  Sempronius, 
Tullius  (Vogelstein  and  Riegcr.  "Gc'sch.  der  .Tuden 
in  Hom."  i.  60).  Still,  many  who  bore  these  names 
may  have  been  born  Romans,  since  Jews,  even 
without  being  slaves,  frc(|Uently  assumed  names 
of  noble  families:  for  instance,  the  .Vi..\i!.vifCiis  as- 
sumed the  name  of  the  Jiilii.  The  proselyte  Clem- 
ent of  Rome  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  freedman, 
or  a  son  of  Flavins  Clemens,  a  freedman  (Light- 
foot,  "Clement  of  Rome."  p.  01).  Names  of  Jew- 
ish freedmen  in  Delphi  also  are  known  (Schllrer, 
"Gesch."  3d  ed..  iii.  27l. 

The  Synagogue  of  the  Libertines  in  Jerusalem  is 
referred  to  in  Acts  vi.  9.  Since,  however,  four  syna- 
gogues named  after  cities  and  countries  are  men- 
tioned in  the  same  sentence,  itliaslieeu 
Synagoga  thought  that  the  fifth  also  was  prob- 
Liber-  ably  named  after  a  place;  and  Blass. 
tinorum.  in  eonse(|ueiice.  reads  Ai.Jiwniui'  in- 
stead of  .\(.?f/)7oui'.  But  even  in  mod- 
ern times  .Fohii  Patrick  (in  Hastings,  "Diet.  Bible." 
iii.  110)  holds  that  the  Libertines  were  frecilmen  in 
the  Roman  sen.se  of  the  term,  aud  that  they  were 
mainly  descendants  of  those  Jews  who  had  been 
taken  as  prisoners  to  Rome  by  Pompey  in  63  H.  r. 
and  there  sold  as  slaves.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
long  ago  pointed  out  that  had  llie  author  of  the 
.Vets  of  the  .\postles  really  intended  to  speak  of 
freedmen  he  would  have  used  the  Greek  instead  of 
the  Latin  word.  Accordingly.  "Libertines"  would 
seem  to  be  only  the  name  of  a  people  (Gerdes,  "  De 
Synagoga  Libertinorum."  1738).  The  Hellenistic 
Diaspoi-a  numbered  among  its  members  the  rhetori- 
cian Ckciliis  of  Calacte  and  Ihe  chronognipher 
Thallus,  a  Samaritan,  who  were  both  freedmen. 
Instances  of  Jews  freeing  their  slaves  are  also  met 
with.  RtKiNA.  directress  of  the  synagogue  in 
Smyrna,  built  a  tomb  for  her  freedmen  ("  R.  E.  J.'' 
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vii.  161-166).  Several  inscriptions  on  the  Bosporus 
and  in  Poiitus  show  that  the  freeing  of  slaves  was  a 
religious  iliity  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  (Levy,  in 
"Jahrbiieh  fiir  Gesehiehte  der  Jiiden,"  ii.  223). 

The  Haliliis  often  speak  of  freed  slaves,  meaning 
heathen,  of  course.     The  prayer  at  the  offering  of 
the    tirst-fruits  might  not  bo  recited  by  freedmen 
(Ma'as.  Sh.  v.  14).     Documents  concerning  the  free- 
ing of  slaves  are  often  mentioned  C'shetar  shihrur"). 
If  such  documents  were  drawn  up  by  heathen  mag- 
istrates, they  w^'ie  recognized  (Tosef., 
In  the       Git.  i.  4).     A  certain  Bati  b.  Tobiali 
Talmud,      was  too  proud  to  aecei)t  a  patent  of 
freedom  (Kid.  TOb).   Halakic  questions 
arose  in  connection  with  the  freedwoman  Karkeiuit 
(Eduy.  V.  6)and  witliTobi,  K.  Gamalielsfreedman. 
In  the  Talnuid,  moreover,  the  freeing  of  slaves  ac- 
cording to  the  Uoman  law  is  discussed  ("  Masseket 
■Abaditn."ed.  Kirchheim,  iii.  30;  see  Krauss,  "  Lehn- 
wijrter,"  i.  267). 
11.  S.  Kk. 

SLOMAN,  CHAKLES  :  English  composer,  and 

singer  of  comic  songs;  bora  about  1808;  died  in 
London  July  21,  18T0.  He  composed  "Sacred 
Strains  and  Hymns"  (London.  1860),  and  a  number 
of  songs,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  "Charm- 
ing Sue,"  "Daughter  of  Israel."  "Daugiitcrs  of 
Salem,"  "Maiden  of  Sunny  Cashmere,"  "Maid  of 
Judah,"  "Pilgrim  of  Erin,"  "Promised  Land,"  and 
"Social  Bricks." 

BiBLiiKiRAPHV:  Brown  ami  Stratton.JJinyrriji)/)/ of  J/iiKici<()i.«. 
.1.  G.  L. 

SLOMAN,  HENRY:  English  actor;  born  in 
Rochester,  England.  17'J3;  died  there  Aug.,  1873. 
He  was  a  favorite  comedian  during  Glossop's  man- 
agement of  the  Coburg  Theatre,  and  he  gained 
celebrity  in  the  character  of  M'atty  WdgsUiff  m  "Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince."  About  1834  he  became, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Charles,  the  propri- 
etor of  Rochester  Theatre. 

Bihuography:  Jcii).  Chrnn.  Auk.  -•■.',  187:). 
.1.  G.   L. 

SLONIK,  BENJAMIN  AARON  B.  ABRA- 
HAM :  Polish  Talnuidist;  born  about  1550:  died 
after  1619.  His  signature  appears  invariably  as 
"  lienjamin  Aaron  ben  Abraham  p'JpD,"  the  last 
name  in  which  Steinschneider  ("Cat.  Bodl."  col. 
786)  reads  " Saluik  "  or  "Slonik,"  and  Wolf  ("Bibl. 
Ilebr."  i.  245)  derives  from  "Thessalonica."  On 
tlie  title-page  of  the  Italian  translation  of  Slo- 
nik's  book  on  the  duties  of  women  he  is  called 
"Benjamin  of  NJlNlin."  winch  is  the  usual  Hebrew 
transliteration  for  "Grodno,"  and  which  Wolf  and 
after  him  Michael  ("  Or  ha-Hayyim."  Xo.  282)  falsely 
interpret  as  the  family  name  "Meardono,"  thus  ma- 
king of  the  one  author  two,  a  Benjamin  of  Salonica 
and  a  Benjamin  Meardono.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  Italian  translator  chose  the  name 
"Grodno"  as  that  of  the  capital  of  the  principality 
to  which  Slonik  belonged  or  whether  Benjamin 
resided  there,  being  called  Slonik  after  his  birth- 
place. 

Slonik  was  a  disciple  of  Solomon  Luria,  Moses 
Isserles,  and   Nathan  Spiro.     Toward   the   end   of 


his  life,  as  lie  himself  declares  in  his  responsa. 
lie  was  almost  blind,  as  well  as  destitute  and 
in  poor  health.  Two  of  his  sons,  Abraham, 
rabbi  of  Brest-Litovsk,  and  Jakel,  also  were  fa- 
mous Talmudists.  The  former  edited  his  father's 
responsa,  with  his  notes.  Ezckiel  Katzenellenbogen 
proudly  claims  descent  from  Benjamin  Slonik. 

Slouil>  was  the  author  of  the  following  works;  (1) 
"Mas'at  Binyamin  "  (Cracow,  1632;  Jletz,  177G),  a 
collection  of  responsa.  (2)  "Seder  Mizwot  Na.shim, 
Eiu  Sehiin  Frauenbiichlein,"  in  Yiddish,  on  the 
three  chief  religious  duties  of  women.  This  book, 
which  became  very  popular,  was  printed  many 
times  (Cracow,  1577,  1585;  Basel,  1602;  Ihmau, 
1627;  Amsterdam,  1645;  Dessau,  1699;  FraiiUfort- 
on-the-Main,  1714;  Fiirth,  1770;  n.p.  1795;  trans- 
lated into  Italian  by  Isaac  lien  Elhanan  Heilbronn 
[erroneously  called  "Alpron  "  by  Bartolocci],  1614, 
and  repeatedly  edited,  Padua,  1625;  Venice,  1052 
and  1710).  (3  and  4)  Two  other  books  that  he  nieii- 
tious,  respectively  on  halizah  and  on  the  calentlar 
("'Ibronot"),  have  not  been  preserved. 

Slonik's  principles  show  few  individual  feature!?, 
but  exhibit  merely  the  typical  religious  ortliodo.xy 
of  his  age.  Thus  he  says  that  one  who  does  not 
wraj)  himself  in  the  tallit,  but  merely  wears  it  rolled 
round  iiis  neck,  has  not  fultilled  the  Law.  He  de- 
cides also  that  one  who  has  fasted  on  the  Sabliath  in 
order  to  avert  the  consequences  of  an  evil  dream 
(see  F.\ST)  may  not  consider  fasting  on  the  ne.\t  day, 
if  it  happens  to  be  the  Seventeenth  of  Tammuz,  a, 
sufficient  expiation  of  the  desecration  of  the  Sali- 
bath,  but  must  fast  on  Monday  also. 

BIBLIOORAPHY  :  Bartolocci,  liililiiilrvn  liahhitiicn  Mafitin,  i. 
B72;  Wolf,  mill.  Hihr.  1.  H:,:  Itrifut.  Lit.  Ix.  :t7r ;  Stein- 
schneider, Cat.  HiuII.  col.  7»>;  Mem.  Ililtr.  liilil.  1S7!>.  pp. 
Met  seij.;  Fuenn,  Kincsct  Yisrtiel,  p.  172:  Michael.  i>r  liii- 
yiayyUn.  pp.  274,  2S2:  Nis.senbauin,  ic-iCorot /Ki-l'c/iiw/oa 
he-Lublin,  p.  21,  Lublin,  IIXXI. 

D. 

SLONIM  :  District  town  in  the  government  of 
Grodno,  Russia;  it  became  part  of  Lithuania  in 
1316.  Jews  probably  lived  in  Slonim  under  Grand 
Duke  Gedimin  and  his  followers,  although  the  tirst 
docuinentary  evidence  that  a  Jewish  community  ex- 
isted there  dates  back  only  to  1551,  when  mention 
is  made  of  a  community  which  was  exempted  from 
the  special  tax  called  "scherebschisna."  In  1.556 
Abram  Mayerovich,  a  Jew  of  Slonim,  is  mentioneil 
as  plaintill  in  a  lawsuit  against  the  estate-owner 
Martin  Petrashkevich,  the  court  deciding  in  favor 
of  Abram.  In  1558  the  monopoly  of  brewing  and 
selling  beer  in  the  city  of  Slonim  was  acquired  by 
the  Jew  Abram  Palam,  who  agreed  to  build  the 
breweries  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  pay  an  annual 
license  of  30  kop  groschen.  In  1559  David  May- 
erovich, another  Jew  of  Slonim,  won  his  suit  of 
35  groschen  against  the  boyar  Zliuk  Patzevich. 
Seven  years  later  Aaron  Gankevich,  a  Jew  of 
Grodno,  lodged  a  complaint  in  the  district  court  of 
Slonim  against  the  sheriff  of  the  estate-holder  Pa- 
luski,  and  his  accomplices,  who  had  assaulted  and 
Wounded  the  complainant  while  he  was  visiting 
the  Jews  of  Slonim  as  representative  of  his  landlord, 
Khodkevich  of  Wilna.  In  the  samej-ear  (1566)  the 
landlord  of  Slonim,  Pavel  Irikovich,  bound  his 
heirs  to  pay  his  debts  of  8  kop  groschen  to  the  Jew 
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Esko,  auil  2i  kop  grosrlien  to  the  Jew  Gosliko.  A 
Jew  of  Brest,  Samuel  Yuditeli,  funned  the  taxes  of 
Slouini  in  the  f<illowiiig  year,  ami  is  mentioned  as 
claimant  in  1")70  against  the  estate-owner  Mik- 
bailo  Stoiderev  of  Slonim  for  5  kop  and  Vi 
grosehen. 

Two  Jews  of  Slonim,  Mayer  Abramovich  and 
Ilessel  -Mordukliovieh,  were  charged  in  1583  with 
having  tortured  the  prisoner  Vasili  Ivauovieh,  who 
was  accused  of  having  murdered  the  Jews  Yakiib 
Heimelovich  and  Ilersh  Davidovich.  In  the  books 
of  thecustom-liouse  of  Hrest-Litovsk  for  1583  Jewisli 
merchants  of  Slonim  are  mentioned  among  the  ex- 
porters of  mercliaudise  to  Lublin. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Slonim  began  to  pros- 
per iu  the  second  half  of  tlie  eighteenth  centur\-, 
when  Hetman  Michael  Oginski  became  tlie  elder 
of  the  town  and  built  there  a  palace,  a  theater, 
and  many  other  buihlings,  established  a  printing- 
ollice,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Oginski  Canal, 
which  developed  tradeiin<l 
industry  by  connecting 
the  River  Shara  with  the 
Dnieper.  In  1795  Slonim 
became  the  capital  of  the 
government  of  the  same 
name,  but  in  the  following 
year  it  became  a  district 
town,  and  since  1801  it  has 
been  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Grodno.  Slonim 
has  the  usual  charitable 
institutions,  likewise  sev- 
en synagogues  and  many 
prayer  -  houses.  Among 
the  rabbis  who  have  offici- 
ated there  may  be  men- 
tioned Judah  Low  ben 
Moses  ha-Levi  Edei.  and 
Joshua  Isiiac  ben  Jehiel 
Schapiro  (died  there  Dec. 
3,  1872).  The  present 
(1905)  rabbi  is  Judah  Vier- 
nikowski.  Among  other 
prominent    Slonim    Jews  Hayylm  Sellg 

of  the  nineteenth  century 

may  be  mentioned  Abraham  Samuel  Tenzer,  Ilirsch 
Arkiu,  Hillel  Lipstein,  Mordecai  Rosenblum,  Mor- 
(lecai  Samuel  Weinikov,  Eleazar  Klaczko,  Mendel 
>Iiller,  Hayyim  Pomeranz,  Markel  Shershevski, 
Xoah  Blostein,  Isaac  Elikowitz,  Joshua  Ileshel  Ho- 
rodisch,  and  Aslier  Edelstein. 

According  to  the  census  of  1897,  the  city  of  Slonim 
had  a  total  population  of  15.893,  of  whom  about 
10,.588  were  Jews ;  the  populaticfn  of  the  district  was 
213,611,  including  about  21,000  Jews. 

BiBt.ior.BAPIlv:  lieiiestji  i  i\'rtif(ii.vi.  s.v.;   liusihn-Tcrreifki 
Arkhiv,  vol.  11.,  Nos.  87.  280,  2151 ;  Suvalski,  Kcncset  ha-Ge- 
fhilah.  p.  79,  Warsaw,  1879. 
n.  R.  J.    G.    L. 

SLONIMSKI,    HAYYIM    SELIG :    Russian 

author,  scientist,  and  inventor ;  born  in  Byelostok 
JIarch  31,  1810:  died  in  VVarsi^w  May  15,  1904. 
Slonimski  was  the  first  to  teach  the  Jews  in  eastern 
Europe  popular  science  through  the  medium  of  the 


Hebrew  language,  into  which  he  introduced  a  vocab- 
ulary of  technical  terms  created  partly  by  himself. 
His  strict  conservatism  in  religious  matters  gained 
for  his  teachings  the  implicit  conlidcnce  of  his  read- 
ers, and  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  prevailing  ap- 
prehension that  religious  principles  were  in  danger 
of  being  .sacrilice<l  in  the  interests  of  science. 

.Slonimski    distinguished   himself  also  as   an   in- 
ventor.   In  1843  he  perfected  a  calculating-machine, 
which    he    exhibited   before    the  St. 
Popular      Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Scientist,     for  which  he  received  the  Demidoff 
prize  of  2,.500  rubles.     In  18.53  he  in- 
vented a  chemical  jirocess  for  plating  iron  vessels 
with  lead,  and  in  18.56  an  electrochemical  device  for 
sending  quadruple  telegrams.     The  system  of  mul- 
tiple telegraphy  perfected  by  Thomson  (now  Lord 
Kelvin)  in  18.58  was  based  on  Slonimski's  discovery. 
Slonimski   wrote   several  articles  in  Russian  and 
German  for  the  scientific 
magazines,   but  his  main 
purpose  was  to   reach   a 
class  of  Jews  who  knew 
no   other    language   than 
Hebrew.    Accordingly,  he 
established  in  1863  at  War- 
saw  the  Hebrew   weekly 
•■  Ha-Zefirah,"  which  was 
the    first    Hebrew   organ 
devoted  mainly  to  scien- 
tific subjects.     After   an 
existence   of   six   months 
the    publication    of    this 
paper    was    discontinued 
owing  to  Slonimski's  ap- 
pointment as  principal  of 
ilie  rabbinical  seminary  in 
.litomir    and    as    govern- 
ment censor   of    Hebrew 
books,  positions  which  he 
held  till  the  seminary  was 
closed    by    the    Russian 
government  twelve  years 
later.     Slonimski  re- 
sumed     the     publication 
Slonimski.  of  "Ha-Zefirah"   at  Ber- 

lin in  1874,  the  place 
of  publication  being  changed  in  Sept.,. 187.5,  to 
Warsaw. 

In  deciding  certain  scientific  questions  connected 
with  Jewish  matters,  Slonimski  at  times  found  him- 
self at  variance  with  other  Jewish  scholars.  Thus, 
despite  his  conservatism,  he  admitted  that  an  error 
of  four  daj's' excess  had  crept  into  the  Jewish  cal- 
endar cycle  as  compared  with  the  true  solar  cycle; 
in  this  view  he  was  opposed  especially  by  Perles, 
the  controversy  being  carried  on  for  thirty  years. 
Slonimski  likewise  discussed  the  ((Uestion  of  the  so- 
called  "Jewisli  date-line"  for  deciding  on  which 
days  the  Sabbath  and  holy  days  should  be  observed 
by  Jews  in  the  Far  East  and  in  Australasia.  Ho 
argued  that  for  them  the  line  must  be  fixed  not  froni 
Greenwich,  but  from  Jerusalem,  the  center  of  the 
earth  according  to  the  Talmud.  This  calculation 
would'  make  the  dividing  line  pass  between  China 
and  Japan,  the  former  with  the  Philippines  being 
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iiulmled  in  the  Fai  Easl.aiiil  the  latl<'r  in  tin-  West. 
Scf  Meridian  Datk. 

SlonimsUi's  pulilifulions  iiicliulc  tin-  following 
works  •■  Mosfik'  llokinali,"  on  the  fiindaiiipntal 
piinciplcs  of  liiijlar  alm'lirii  ( Wilnii.  (irodno,  1834); 
"Scfcr  KuUbadi-Slnliit."  I'ssavs  on  tlii'  llallcy  conitt 
(widcli  apiH'arc'd  in  lS3r]-8())  and  on  asliononiy  in 
grniTal  (Wilna,  1835).  "Tolcihit  liii-Sliainavim,"  on 
asironiJiny  and  optics  (Warsaw,  1838);  "  Ycsodc  ha 
Ililmr,"  on  the  Jewish  caU-ndar  system  and  its  his- 
tory, with  tables  (ih.  1852);  "Me/i'iit  ha-Nefesh 
we  Kiyyuniah."  a  defen.sc.  based  on  seienee.  of  the 
immortality  of  the  sonl  (//-.  1832);  "  Ot  Zikkaron," 
a  biographical  .skclcli  of  Alexander  von  Ilimiboldt 
(lierliii,  18.58).  All  these  works  appeared  in  sec- 
ond, tliird,  or  toiirth  editions  and  were  extensively 
read.  Slonimski  likewise  publislied  many  articles 
in  tlie  Hebrew  magazines;  some  of  llie  most  im- 
portant ones  from  "HaZetirah"  and  "  Ila-Kar- 
niel"  were  edited  by  J.  L.  Sossnitz  and  pid)lishe(l 
iind<'r  the  title  "Ma'amare  Ilokinali "  (Warsaw. 
1891). 

BlIlI.KKiRAIMlv:  Kueiin.  /CcM/si  '  I'l.odi  (.  i>|).  :«»!  :i(i4 ;  Kcihilt, 
llcrilUinte  iKraclit isilir  MHiitiir  iiml  rniin  ii.  p.  ;ii(l;  ZHI- 
Itn.  Bihl.  Piml-MeiHleli'.  pp.  :i(>.V:«;r  ;  EisensUMii.  in  AVic  Km 
IlluKtratcil  Magazine.  July,  I'.KH:   lln-Dw.  19(4,  pp.  .i"-60 

(.\os.  l-2i.  ,   „ 

s.  J.  r>.  E. 

SLONIMSKI,  LEONID  ZINOVYEVICH  : 

Kiissian  pid)licisl;  born  in  1852;  son  of  Hayyim 
Selig  Slonimski.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  began 
contribnting  sociological  and  leg.al  articles  to  various 
liiissian  journals,  and  since  1882  he  has  been  a  perma- 
nent contributor  to  I  he  "  Vyeslnik  Yevropy. "  Some 
<d'  his  articles  e.xpiess  his  opposition  to  the  fiscal 
policy  which  tends  liy  artificial  means  to  further  the 
enrichmeulof  capitalists  lo  the  injury  of  agricultur- 
ists and  laborers.  He  is  an  opiument  also  of  the 
teachings  of  Karl  Marx  and  his  followers. 

Slonimski's  writings  include:  "Umstvcnnoyc 
Uazstroistvo.  evo  Znacheniye  v  Pravye  Grazh- 
danskoi  i  Ugolovnoi "  (St.  Petcrsliurg.  1879);  "  Po 
zemelnaya  Sobstvemiost  sTochki  Zryeniya  IJudush- 
chavo  Grazhdanskavo  Ulozheniya"  (//'.  1885);  "Os- 
novnyyc  Vojirosy  Politiki "  (//-.  1889);  "Okhrana 
Kreslyanskavo  Zemlevladyeniya  i  Ncobkhodimyya 
Zakonodatelnyya  lieformy  "  (//*.  1892);  and  "  Ekono- 
micheskoye  I'dieniye  Karla  Marksa"  {ib.  18981.  A 
collection  of  some  of  his  articles  on  Mav.x  has  ap- 
peared in  (icrinan  translation. 

.1.  n.  S.  III-. 

SLOtJSCHZ,  DAVID  SOLOMON :  Uussian 
ralibi  and  preacher;  born  at  Ode.ssa  Sept.  11.  1852. 
Having  received  an  elementary  education  in  his  na- 
tive town.  Slouschz  at  the  age  of  fourteen  went  to 
Minsk,  and  studied  in  the  yeshibah  tliere  for  two 
years.  Then  he  perfect<Ml  himself  in  rabbinics  in 
the  well-know  n  yeshibah  of  Volozhin.  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  was  ordained  rabbi  by  Xaplitali 
liirseh  Berlin,  head  of  the  yeshibah  of  Volozhin. 
After  staying  for  some  time  at  Kher.son,  where  he 
occupicKl  himself  with  the  study  of  Hebrew  gram- 
mar, he  was  (18T9)  appointed  preacher  in  one  of  the 
synagogues  of  Odessa,  and  t  wo  years  later  was  made 
rabbi  of  the  congregation  in  that  part  of  Odessa 
known  as  Moldovauka.     Slouschz  is  also  a  political 


Zionist,  and  for  nine  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
central  comndttee  of  the  CiioVKVKl  ZiON. 

Slouschz  is  the  author  of  "Hesliit  Dawid  "  (War- 
saw, 1881),  responsa  and  sermons.  JIany  of  his  ser- 
mons have  been  published  separately,  in  pamphlet 
form.  He  is  a  contributor  to  various  Hebrew  peri- 
odicals. 
I!ibi.i<h;k,mmiv  :  Solintow,  Srlrr  '/Akhiiriyii,  pii.  T'.i-.S(I. 

s  -M.  Ski.. 

SLOUSCHZ,  NAHUM  :  Hussian  Hebrew  lit- 
terateur, born  at  Odessa  Nov.,  1872.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  common  school  of  his  native  city,  and, 
in  rabbinics,  by  his  lather.  When  oidy  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Palestine  by  the  Cho- 
vevei  Zion  Society  of  Ode.ssa,  lo  found,  if  possible, 
a  colony  in  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  not  suecessfid 
and  returned  home.  In  1891)  he  traveled  through 
Austria  and  Lithuania,  and  then  went  to  Egypt  and 
again  to  Palestine. 

While  quite  young  .Slouschz  had  conlribntcd  to 
Hebrew  and  Russian  journals.  Holding  Zionistic 
ideas,  he  became  an  ardent  follower  of  Ilerzl  when 
the  latter  inaugurated  the  Zionist  movement ;  and 
branches  were  established  by  Slotischz  in  Odessa 
and  other  parts  of  southern  Russia.  He  wrote  much 
on  the  .lewish  iinestion  and  took  part  in  the  second 
congress  at  Basel  both  as  delegate  and  its  corre- 
sp<indcnt. 

In  1898  he  studied  belk'S-lettiesan<l  jdiilosophy  at 
the  rniversity  of  {Jeiieva,  again  showing  his  interest 
in  Zioinsm  by  founding  together  with  others  the 
Swiss  Federation  of  Zionists.  In  1900  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  stndieil  Oriental  languages.  He 
earned  a  livelihood  as  correspnndeid.  of  several  \y,\- 
pers,  among  which  were  "  Ha-Mcliz "  and  "Ila- 
Zetirah."  In  1902  he  was  appointed  teacher  at  the 
normal  school  in  Autetiil.  and  in  1903  he  graduated 
as  doctor  of  the  I'niversity  of  Paris,  his  thesis  be- 
ing "  La  Renaissance  de  la  Litterature  HcbraTquc" 
(Paris,  1903).  In  1904  he  became  lecturer  on  Neo- 
Ilebraie  literature  at  the  same  mnversity. 

Besides  his  contributions  to  the  journals,  he  pub- 
lished; "JIah  Ya'aseh  ha-.\dam  we  lo  Yel.ieteh " 
(.lerusalem,  1890)  and  "  Ha-Oslier  me-Ayin  Yim- 
mazc"  (ih.  1892).  both  being  translations  of  works 
by  Paolo  Montegazza;  "Massa'  be-Lita"  (//'.  1898); 
"Kobe/.  Sippnrim"  (Warsaw.  1899).  a  tianslation  of 
some  of  Zola's  novels;  "  Kencset  lia-Gedolali "  (ih. 
1899);  "Massa'  be-Mizrayim  "  (j'i.  1900);  "Ila-Kon 
gres  ha-Ziyyoni  ha-Rebi'i  "  (ih.  1901),  on  the  con 
gress  of  Zionists;  "  Emil  Zola  Hayyaw  u  Sefaraw  " 
(ih.  1901);  "Ketabim  Nibharim  "  (T  vols., ///.  1904- 
1905),  selections  from  Guy  de  Maupassant,  translated 
into  Hebrew  and  including  a  monograjdi  on  that 
author  bv  Slouschz, 

II.   K.  ■  F.  T.   H. 

SLTJCKI,  DA'VID  :  Hebrew  scholar  of  Warsaw  ; 
died  there  between  1870  and  1880.  Besides  his  edi- 
tion of  David  Franco  .Alendes'  "  Gemul 'Atalyali  " 
(Warsaw,  1860)  and  of  Pappenheim's  "Agadat 
Alba'  Kosot  "  (//).  1863).  to  both  of  which  works  he 
added  notes  of  his  own,  he  edited  the  "Megillat 
Antiokus"  (ib.  1863).  using  as  a  basis  therefor  Fili- 
powski's  edition  of  1851.  and  adding  to  it  an  intro- 
duction and  notes. 
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Sliicki'schief  production,  Iiowovcr,  wasllic  "  Hok 
luiit  Visiacl,"  ii  ciillcctioii  of  Jewish  religio  philo- 
sophical works  ill  ciglil  parts,  provided  \\  itii  liiscrit- 
ical  notes.  Pari  i.  (  Warsaw,  lS(i;{)  contains  licdcrsi's 
■•  Ucliinat  'Olaiii,"  Ilui  Galiirol's  "Milihar  lia  Pcni 
iiiiii."  and -Maimonidcs'  "Shcmonaii  Pciakiin";  part 
ii.  (Ijcipsic,  lS(i4),  Saadia's  "Eiiiiinot  wc  Dc'ot,"  to 
«  hich  llie  editor  preti.xed  Saadia's  hioi,'raphy,  besides 
writing  a  coniiMciitary  on  tlic  work;  parts  iii.-viii. 
(Warsaw,  180-V71),  tlic  "IJiiir  Millot  lia  Ilijrgayon  " 
<if  Maiiiionides  witli  Cointino's  conmientai y  (edited 
for  the  first  time),  the  "  Kiial.i  Hen"  of  Ihii  Tibhon 
witli  an  index  by  tlie  editor;  Judah  ha-Levi's 
"Cuzari,"  to  wliicli  lie  added  a  coinnientary  and  to 
which  lie  preli.xed  a  pamphlet  entithd  "  Kiiyat 
Si'fer"  and  containing  an  inde.x  of  the  authors 
<l noted  in  the  work,  a  history  of  tlic  Chazars,  and  a 
biography  of  Judah  ha-Levi.  and  tinally  ISal.iya's 
"  Hobot  ha-Ijcbabot,"  together  wiih  various  addi- 
tions to  the  same. 

lilHI.KKat.vPIIV:  Zi'illiri.  IlihI.  rnxl-Mrliilrh.  pp.  :ifir-:iB9. 

s.  M.  Ski.. 

SMALL  AND  LARGE  LETTERS  :  Tli.re 
iire  aliout  1011  abnormal  icitersin  the  .Masorctic  text 
of  the  IJibIc — many  of  them  in  the  Pentateuch — 
which  were  always  copied  by  the  scribes,  and 
appear  also  in  the  printed  editions.  Among  these 
letters  are:  tlic"waw  kcti'a"  p;  bisected  waw)  in 
ihi-  \M>rd  Di^C  ("peace";  Xum.  xxv.  12i;  the  final 
■■  mem  "  in  the  word  naiDP  ("increase";  I.sa.  ix.  6 
I  A.  V'.  7]);  the  inverted  "nun"  (C)  in  nine  pas.sages 
(Num.  X.  'Sr,.  36;  Ps.  cvii.  '.33-38,  40);  and  the  Srs- 
I'KNDKi)  LKTTEits.  The  principal  <livisioii  of  these 
aliiKirmal  letters  is  into  small  ("  ze'ira  ")  and  large 
("rabbati'')  letters,  as  indicated  in  the  lists  which 
are  given  below.  The  former  appear  to  belong  to 
an  older  Masorali  than  that  which  provides  for  the 
large  letters,  and  should  be  classed  with  the  "kcre" 
aii<l  "  ketib." 

The  large  letters  are  used  mainly  to  call  attention 
to  certain  Talmudic  and  inidrashic  homilies  and  cita- 
tions, or  as  guards  against  errors.  Hi-fercnces  to 
them  in  Masseket  Soferim  ix.  read  substantially  as 
follows. 

(1)  The  letters  of  the  first  wtird  of  Genesis,  "Bcre- 
shit  "(lu  the  beginning),  must  be  spaced  ("stretched" 
=  "  pesliiitin  ";   according  to  the  Ma- 
in sorah,  only  the  "  bet  "  is  large). 
Masseket        (3)  The  "waw"  in  the  word  "ga 

Soferim.      lion"   (belly:    Lev.  .xi.  42)    must    be 
raised   ("erect"  =  "zakuf").   because 
it  is   the   middle  letter  of  the  Pentateuch   (comj) 
Ki<l.  :i()a). 

(3)  The  word  "  wa-yishhat "  (And  he  slew  ;  Lev. 
viii.  23)  must  be  spaced,  as  it  is  the  beginning  of 
the  middle  ver.se  of  the  Pentateuch  (the  Ma.sorah 
designates  the  dividing  verse  as  i/i.  8,  but  does  not 
iiidiente  that  any  change  is  to  be  introduced  in  the 
form  or  sjiaeing  of  Ihc  leltcrs). 

(4)  "Shema'  "  (hear;  Deiit.  vi.  4)  must  be  i>laced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  and  all  its  letters  must 
be  spaced;  "chad  "  (one),  the  last  word  of  the  same 
verse,  must  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  line  (the  JIa 
sorah  has  the  "  'ayiu  "  of  "Shema'  "  and  the  "dalet  " 
of  "chad"  large). 


{'))  The  "lamed"  in  the  word  "  wa-yashlikem " 
(and  he  cast  them;  ih.  wis.  27)  must  be  large 
("long"  =  "'aruk"). 

(H)  The  letter  "lie"  in  ''ha  la-Yiiwii"  ("the 
Lord";  i/j.  xxxii.  6)  must  be  spaced  more  than  any 
other  "lie,"  as  "  lia  "  is  here  a  separate  word  (comp. 
Yer.  Meg.  i. .  "The  '  he  '  must  be  below  the  shoulder 
of  the  'lamed'";  also  Ex.  H.  xxiv. :  "The  'he'  is 
written  below  the  'lamed.'"  The  Masorah  has  a 
large  "  he  "  as  indicating  the  beginning  of  a  separate 
word). 

(7)  The  "yod  "  of  the  word  "teslii  "  (thou  art  un- 
mindful; ill.  IS)  must  be  smaller  ("  katan  ")  than 
any  other  "yod"  in  the  Scriptures. 

(8)  'i'he  "yod  "  of  "yigdal  "  (be  great;  Num.  .xiv. 
IT)  must  be  larger  ("gadol")  than  any  other  "yod" 
in  (he  Pentateuch  (Yalk.,  Num.  743,94.1). 

(0)  The  last  word  in  the  Pentateuch,  "Y'israel," 
iiiust  be  spaced  and  the  "  lamed  "  made  higher  than 
ill  any  other  place  where  this  letter  occurs  (the 
.Masorah  has  no  changes). 

The  references  in  Talmud  and  Midrash  which  are 
probably  the  bases  of  these  abnormalities  arc  as 
follows:  (1)  Citing  "For  in  Y  II  tlic  Lord  created  the 
worlds"  (Isa.  .x.xvi.  4,  Helir.).  K.  Judah  h.  Ila'i  .said: 
"By  the  letters  'yod'  [Y]  and  'he'  [II]  this  world 
and  the  world  to  come  were  created  — the  former  by 
the  'he,'  as  it  is  written  DXI^na  ["when  Ihey  were 
created,"  Gen.  ii.  4]"  (Men.  29b):  hence  the  letter 
"  he  "  i.s  small  here,  indicating  this  world.  (2)  Citing 
"And  when  she  .saw  him  that  he  was  a  goodly  child  " 
(310;  Ex.  ii.  2).  R.  Mcirsaid;  "  '  Tob  '  ["good")  was 
his  name"  (Ex.  R.  i.  ;  Yalk.,  Ex  166).  "(3)  "And 
the  Lord  called  unto  Moses"  (xnp'l ;  Lev.  i.  1); 
"wa-yikra"  is  written  here  with  a  small  "'alef."  to 
emphasize  its  contrast  with  "wa-yikkar"  in  the 
verse  "God  met  Balaam  "  (np'1;  Num. 
References  xxiii.  4);  the  former  indicates  a 
in  Talmud  familiar  call  used  by  loved  ones,  but 
and  the  latter  refers  to  an  accidental  meet- 

Midrash.  iiig.  difference  being  thus  expiessed 
between  the  call  of  (Jod  to  a  Jewish 
prophet  (Moses)  and  His  call  to  a  non  .lewisli 
prophet  (Balaam:  Lev.  R.  i.).  (4)  "  And  Caleb  stilled 
the  people"  (Dn'1:  Num.  xiii.  30).  He  used  diplo- 
macy ill  (|uieting  them,  as  he  feared  they  might  not 
heed  his  advice  (see  Sotah3.')a:  Yalk..  Num.  743); 
and  the  use  of  the  large  D  symbolically  denotes 
the  way  in  which  Caleb  (iiiicted  the  people.  (5) 
"Hear.  O  Israel  .  .  .  one  God  "  (Deul.  vi.  4).  Who- 
soever prolongs  the  word  "chad"  [one]  in  reciting 
the  "Shcma'  "  prayer,  his  days  and  years  shall  be  pro- 
longeil — especially  if  he  jirolongs  the  letter  "dalet" 
(Ber.  I3b).  The  emphasis  on  the  "dalet "  (n)  is  in- 
tended to  distinguish  it  from  the  "resh  "  (T),  which 
resembles  it,  and  which  would  change  the  reading 
to  "ahcr"  (another) — in  this  case  a  blasphemous 
expression.  (6)  Proverbs  ciiCO)  begins  with  a  large 
"mem" — which  has  the  numerical  value  of  forty — 
because  it  is  claimed  that  Solomon,  lik<'  Moses,  fasted 
forty  days  before  penetrating  to  the  secret  of 
the  Torah.  According  to  another  explanation,  Ihc 
"mem  "  is  the  center  of  the  alphabet,  as  the  heart  is 
the  center  of  the  body,  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom, 
as  revealed  in  Solomon's  Proverbs(  Yalk..  Prov.  929). 
(7)  The  large  "waw"  in  "Vajezalha"  (Xnt'l;  Esth. 
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ix.  9)  is  iiccounteil  fur  liy  tlio  fact  timt  all  of  Hii- 
niaii's  ten  chililren  were  hanged  on  one  large  cross 
resembling  the  "waw"  (1;  Yalk.,  Prov.  1059).  'J"he 
"zayin  "  in  the  same  name  is  small,  probably  to  in- 
dicate that  Vaje/.aiha  was  the  youngest  son. 

Other  large  letters  wcie  intended  to  guard  against 
possible  errors;  for  instane<',  in  the  pas&ige  "  when 
the  cattle  were  feeble"  (ei'tiynai;  Gen.  .\.\.\.  43)  final 
"pe"  (►))  is  written  large  in  order  that  it  may  not  be 
mistaken  for  a  final  "nun  "  (|)  and  the  word  be  read 
J'DVnai  (eonip.  VJ'UV  in  Job  .\.\i.  24).  The  Septu- 
agint  translation,  based  on  the  second  version,  is 
"whenever  the  cattle  happened  to  bring  forth." 

The  large  letters  in  the  words  •'  ha-ke-zonah  "  (Gen. 
x.xxiv.  31),  "  ha-la-Yuwii  "  (Dent,  xxxii.  (i),  and  "  ha- 
le-'olamim"  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  8)  are  probably  meant 
to  divide  the  root  from  the  two  preformatives. 
Some  books  begin  with  large  letters,  e.g..  Genesis, 
Proverlis.  and  Chronicles;  perhaps  originally  these 
were  divided  into  separate  compilations,  each  begin- 
ning with  a  large  letter.  The  large  "'  mem  "  in  "  ma 
tobu "  (Num.  xxiv.  5)  is  probably  meant  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  column  as  designated  by  the 
Masorah. 

Asheri,  author  of  the  "Turim,"  gives  in  his  anno- 
tations to  the  Pentateuch  hypothetical  reasons- 
some  of  them  far-fetched — for  the  small  letters.  lie 
says,  for  instance:  "The  small  '  kaf  '  of  nn33^V  in 
the  verse  'Abraham came  to  mourn  for  Saiali  and  to 
weep  for  her,'  indicates  that  Abraham  really  cried 
but  little,  since  Sarah  died  in  a  ripe  old  age.  The 
small  'kof  '  [  =  100]  in  »nSp.  in  the  verse  '  Hebekali 
said  to  Isaac:  I  am  weary  of  life  '  [Gen.  xxvii.  40], 
indicates  the  height  of  the  Temple,  100  cubits.  Re- 
bekah  in  her  prophetic  vision  saw  that  the  Tem- 
ple would  be  destroyed,  and  therefore  she  became 
weary  of  life." 

See  also  Scuoli.  of  the  L.\w  ;  Suspended  Let- 
ters; T.\GGIN. 

Sm.\ll  Letters. 


Passage. 

Hebrew  Word. 

Translation. 

Hebrew 
Letter. 

Gen.  ii.  4 

oreateil 

he 

Gen.  xxill.  3 

weep 

leaf 

Gen.  xxvii.  40.... 

^n'i? 

weary 

kof 

Ex.  xxxil.  2.1 

Dn'D^n 

enemies 

•kof 

Lev.  i.  1 

N-ip'i 

call 

alef 

Lev.  vi.  2 

mpi-: 

burning 

mem 

Num.  XXV.  U 

Dnj-D 

Phinehas 

yod 

Deut.  ix.  24 

OnD-: 

rel)ellious 

flrst  mem 

Dent,  xxxil.  IS... 

•cn 

unminJful 

yod 

II  Sam.  xxi.  1!).... 

'■^J)' 

Jaare 

resh 

II  Kings  xvil.:n.. 

'naj 

Nibhaz 

zayin 

Isa.  xliv.  14 

ON 

ash  (tree) 

llnal  nun 

Jer.  xiv.  2 

nm^i 

cry 

zade 

Jer.  xxxix.  1.3 

tTcnaji 

Nebusbazban 

final  nun 

Nat!,  i.3 

nsiD3 

whirlwind 

samek 

Ps.  xxiv.  a 

KiC^ 

vain 

waw 

Prov.  xvl.  28 

\i-\y\ 

whisperer 

final  nun 

Prov.  xxvlil.  17... 

D-N 

man 

dalet 

Prov.  XXX.  l.i 

an 

give 

bet 

Job  vii.  0 

E"J1 

gimel 
final zade 

Job  xvl.  14 

via 

breach 

Lam.  1. 12 

XI- 

nothing 

lamed 

Passage. 


Hebrew  word. 


Lam.  ii.  9  ... 
Lam.  ill.  ^X^.. 
Esth.  ix.  "... 
Esth.  ix.  "... 
Esth.  ix.  9. .. 
Dan.  vl.  20... 


N"njL""is 


Translation. 


sunk 

subvert 
Paryhandatha 
I'urmashta 
Vajezatba 
very  early 


Hebrew 
Letter. 


jet 

'ayin 
taw 
shin 
zayin 
flret  pe 


L.\RGE  Letters. 


Passage. 

Hebrew  Word. 

Translation. 

Hebrew 
Letter. 

Gen.i.l 

-rsO 

beginning 

bet 

Gen.  x.xx.  a 

tl-L-;-n3i 

feelile 

»  final  pe 

Gen.  xxxiv.  31.... 

T\:\1^r\ 

harlot 

•zayin 

D'tt'S-i' 

1    third    1 

Gen.  1.  2:3 

■]  genera-  V 
'     tlon     1 

*  final  niein 

Ex.  ii.  2 

3lD 

good 

•tet 

Ex.  xxxiv.  7 

^jJ 

keeping 

nun 

Ex.  xxxiv.  14 

other 

resh 

Lev.  xl.  3il 

lizard 

*  lamed 

Lev.  xl.  42 

jlnj 

belly 

waw 

Lev.  xili.  a3 

n'-Jrni 

shaven 

gimel 

.Num.  xiii.  31 

D.-., 

stilled 

•  sanii'k 

Num.  xiv.  17 

^,j« 

be  great 

.vi>d 

Num.  xxiv.  .") 

rO 

how 

•  mem 

Num.  xxvii.  't 

\1S~,-. 

cause 

final  nuit 

Deut.  vl.  4 

ysif 

hear 

'ayin 

Deut.  vi.  4 

Ins 

one 

dalet 

Deut.  xviii.  l:i.... 

perfect 

•taw 

Deut.  xxlx.27.... 

cast  them 

lamed 

Deut.  xxxii.  4 

iiXn 

rock 

•  zade 

Deut.  xxxii.  li 

nin>'-n 

Lord 

first  he 

Josh.  xiv.  11 

'n:3 

strength 

first  kaf 

Isa.  Ivi.  in 

ieV 

watchman 

zade 

Mai.  iii.  22 

T-rt 

remember 

ziiyln 

Ps.  ixxvii.  8 

ooSiy'-n 

forever 

•he 

Ps.  Ixxx.  1.5 

nOi 

vineyard 

kaf 

Ps.  Ixxxlv.  4 

;P 

nest 

kof 

Prov.  1.  1 

■'•rD 

proverbs 

mem 

Johix.  34 

't3r^- 

rod 

tet 

Cant.  i.  1 

tB» 

song 

shin 

Ruth  ill.  i:i 

-yh 

tarry 

*  nun 

Eocl.  vii.  1 

3>:3 

good 

tet 

Eool.  xll.  13 

niD 

conclusion 

samek 

Esth.  1.6 

iin 

white 

(jet 

Esth.ix.9 

NPfl 

Vajezatha 

waw 

Esth.  ix.  29 

2i.-irni 

wrote 

first  taw 

Dan.  vi.  20 

N^3"'!:-'2 

dawn 

second  pe 

I  Lhron.  1.  1 

i-'N 

Adam 

alef 

•Letters  marked  thus  are  in  dispute.  Comp.  variations  in 
"(Jklah  we-Oklah."  S8  82.  8.3.  81.  ed.  Frensdorf,  pp.  88.  .s!i.  and 
Introduction,  p.  2.5.  Hanover.  1804.  Other  variations  are  given 
in  Ginsburg's  Bible. 

T.  J.  n.  E. 

SMOL  VON  DERENBURCH  (SAMUEL, 
OF  DERENBURG):  Court  banker  to  the  arch- 
bishops of  Magdeburg  in  the  fourteenth  century; 
died  after  Oct.  ">,  1382.  In  some  of  his  financial 
transactions  he  was  assisted  by  two  of  his  brothers, 
Marquard  and  Ephraim,  On  Nov.  28,  1347,  Arch- 
bishop Otto  acknowledged  the  receipt  from  the 
town  council  of  Brunswick  of  the  sum  of  300  marks 
which  it  had  promised  to  pay  on  the   following 
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Easttr,  and  assigned  it  to  tlie  lirotlnTS  Smol.  Mur- 
quard,  and  Epliiaim  of  Deinonburcli.  and  to  tliiec 
titizt'iis  of  Magdeburg.  In  a  document  dated  Oct. 
24.  1304,  Smol,  together  with  Hermann  von  Wer- 
berge  (provost  of  the  cathedral)  and  others,  testified 
that  Prince  Waldeniar  I.  of  Anhalt  had  failed  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  at  Barby  which  had  been  arranged 
between  liim  and  Archbishop  Dietrich  of  Magde- 
burg. The  clever  Jewish  financier  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  appointed  to  deciile  the 
conlroversj'  which  had  aiiseu  between  Arclibishop 
Dietrich  and  the  city  of  Halle  on  account  of  the 
appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  a  salt-mine 
(document  of  Feb.  27,  136o).  In  a  record  of  March 
22,  1306,  he  appears,  together  with  three  knights, 
on  the  bond  of  the  Arclibishop  of  Magdeburg:  and 
he  also  aided  the  counts  and  nobles  wlio  brought 
about  the  reconciliation  between  that  prelate  and 
the  nobleman  Hans  von  Hadmersleben.  Smol  en- 
joyed the  favor  of  Arclibishop  Peter  of  Magdeburg 
as  well,  and  when  tlie  latter  took  the  .Jews  of  Mag- 
deburg under  his  jurisdiction  on  April  21,  1372.  the 
patent  of  protection  expressly  stated  that  Smol 
and  his  children  were  excepted,  since  they  enjoyed 
special  privileges.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
arclibishop  was  reproved  by  Pope  Gregory  XI.  in  a 
letter  dated  at  Avignon  June  1.5,  1373,  especially  as 
the  court  banker  was  said  to  have  established  a  syna- 
gogue in  a  building  at  Saliuce  (Gross  Salze)  which 
Lad  fornierh'  been  used  as  a  chapel. 

Bibliography:  Mnnatsschrift,  1901.  pp.  457  et  wj. 
s.  A.  Lew. 

SMOLENSK:  Capital  of  tlie  government  of 
Smuleusk.  Kussia :  situated  on  the  Dnieper.  2.50 
miles  west-southwest  of  JIoscow.  Jews  resided 
there  as  early  as  1489,  for  a  letter  of  that  date  from 
Grand  Duke  Ivan  Vassilivicli  to  King  Casimir  con- 
tains a  complaint  tliat  the  Jewish  customs  collectors 
Shemyak.  Xovar,  and  David  hail  extorted  the  sum 
of  63  rubles  from  Ignat  Verblud,  a  mercliant.  In 
all  probability  Jews  went  to  Smolensk  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Prince  Vitoft 
of  Lithuania  captured  the  city  (1404)  and  granted 
it  the  Madgeburg  Rights  and  other  privileges.  In 
1.514  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Russians,  but  it  was 
recovered  by  the  Poles  in  1611:  after  that  time  it 
alternately  belonged  to  the  Russians,  the  Poles,  and 
the  Lithuanians,  and  as  a  consec|Uence  the  Jewish 
inhabitants  suffered  greatly.  In  16.54  Smolensk 
was  tinally  annexed  to  Russia,  and  after  being  de- 
prived of  its  privileges  it  gradually  lost  its  impor- 
tanee.  Even  now  (1905)  it  contains  very  few  indus- 
tries, and  its  export  trade  is  insigniticant.  In  1.S99 
the  city  had  a  total  population  of  .56.3S9.  of  which 
number  4, .567 — or  8.1  per  cent — were  Jews. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Jewish  population 
of  Smolensk,  instead  of  increasing,  has  diminished 
since  1896,  when  the  Jews  numbered  4,051.  This 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  restrictive  legislation 
relating  to  tlie  residence  of  the  Jews  outside  the 
Pale  of  Settlement.  There  are  at  present  in  Smo- 
lensk two  synagogues  and  five  l.iadarim. 

BiBLiocRAPUY  :  Regeity  iNadpisi.  p.  1.;  Entzihloiiedicheaht 
Shtvar, 


E.   C. 


J.  Go. 


SMOLENSKIN,     PETEB     (PEBEZ)   BEN 

MOSES  J  :  liussian  writer;  born  at  Monastyrshclii- 
ua,  government  of  ^loghilef.  Feb.  25,  1842;  died 
at  Meran,  Austria,  Feb.  1,  188.5.  At  the  age  of  ten 
Smolenskin  lost  his  father,  and  the  support  of  the 
small  family  devolved 
upon  his  mother.  At 
eleven  Smolenskin  be- 
gan to  attend  the  j'e.shi- 
bali  of  Sliklov,  where  he 
studied  for  five  years, 
and,  aided  by  his  brother 
Leon,  managed  to  ac- 
quire, undetected,  a 
knowledge  of  the  Rus- 
sian language.  But  be- 
ing at  last  discovered 
reading  profane  litera- 
ture, he  began  to  be 
persecuted  by  the  Mit- 
naggedim,  the  represent- 
atives of  ultra-Conservative  Judaism.  Finding 
his  further  stay  at  Shklov  impossible,  he  went  to 
Lyubavicli,  provided  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  R.  Mendel,  the  Hasidic  rabbi  there,  with  whom 

he  stayed  for  a  lew  months,  until,  dis- 

At         gusted  with  the  intrigues  of  the  Hasi- 

Mog'hilef  dim,  lie  went    to  Moghilef;    there  he 

and        earned   a   livelihood    as    a    synagogal 

Odessa,     singer  and  by  preaching  in  a  bet  ha- 

midrash.  From  Moghilef,  in  1862,  he 
went  to  Odessa,  and,  while  teaching  Hebrew,  took 
lessons  in  modern  languages  and  in  music.  In 
1867  he  published  in  "'Ha-Meliz "  an  essay  on 
McTr  Lettcris'  work  entitled  "Elislia  ben  Abuyah." 
reproaching  the  author  with  having  failed  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  Goethe's  "'Faust." 

Smolenskin  s  ambition  was  to  become  editor  of  a 
Hebrew  periodical,  and  with  this  aim  in  view  lie  left 
Russia.  After  a  visit  to  Germany  he  went  to  Prague, 
where  he  found  Rapoport  dying.  His  elegy  on  Rapo- 
jiort's  death  was  published  (Prague,  1867)  under  the 
title  '■  Kinim  wa-IIegeh,"  with  a  German  translation. 
Smolenskin  then  (1868)  resolved  to  go  to  Vienna  to 
study  philosophy,  and  in  order  to  maintain  himself 
while  studj'ing  lie  acf)uircd  the  calling  of  a  sholiet 
(slaughterer).  Compelled,  however,  to  surrender  his 
intention  of  entering  the  university,  he  found  em- 
jiloyment  as  corrector  in  the  Hebrew  department 
of  Georg  Brog's  printing  establishment,  and  through 
the  help  of  Solomon  Rubin  was  able  to  begin  the 
publication  of  "  Ha-Shahar. ''  His  sole  purpose  now 
was  to  fight  the  tendency  toward  obscurantism  in 
Judaism,  to  arouse  in  the  heart  of  Jewish  youth  the 
sense  of  Jewish  nationalism  and  a  love  for  the  He- 
brew language.  Smolenskin  became  afterward  the 
manager  of  Brog's  printing-house,  and  assisted  in 
various  ways  in  the  publication  of  Kohut's  "  Arucli 
Corapletum."  which  was  printed  under  his  super- 
vision. When  Isaac  Hirscli  Weiss  criticized  the 
work  in  "Bet  Talmud"  (i.  286-288,  317-324), 
Smolenskin  published  in  its  defense  a  long  article 
entitled  "Mishpat  ha-Shofet  "  ("Ha-Shahar/'  x.  257 
et  seg.,  reprinted  in  book  form  under  the  title  "  Mish- 
pat  lia-'Ashukim  ").  In  1874.  when  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews  in  Rumania  became  known  in  Vienna, 
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1r-  was  scut  to  the  sfciiu  (if  tniuble  l)y  the  AlliiiiKc 
Israiliti'  UuivcrselU-  to  usceitaiii  tlit-  cDiiditious,  aiul 
in  his  ii'port  lie  ])nii)<)sc(l  the  estal)lisliiiieiit  i)f 
schools  ill  which  the  Kiiiiianiaii  language,  liistory, 
and  literature  should  be  taught.  His  school  jilaii, 
however,  failed.  In  Kcli.,  1S7S,  he  began  the  issue 
of  a  popular  Ilcbnw  weekly  entitled  "  Ha-ilabbit." 
which  e.\pired  with  its  tweuty-si.xtli  number. 

About   ISiSO  fSinoleiiskin  began  to  be  interested   in 

the  colonization   of  Palestine.     On  seeing  that  the 

Alliance   was  opiiosed   to  this    inove- 

Coloniza-     nieiit,  encouraging  instead  emigration 

tion.         to  America,  li<'  piiblisheil  in  "  Ha-Slia- 

l.iar"    (.\.    .jll-r)30)   a    violent    attilck 

uiion    that   society,  and   even   endeavored   to  elTe<t 

the  establishment  of  a  Palestinian  soci<'ty.     Failing 

in  this,  he  joined  Laurence  Oliphant,  through  whom 

he  hoped    to    secure  the  intervention   of  European 

l)owers  ill  favor  of  the  Jews. 

Smolenskin's  style  of  writing  was  unique.  While 
he  was  a  purist,  endeavoring  to  model  his  Hebrew 
as  nearly  as  jiossible  after  that  of  the  Prophets,  he 
dill  not  hea))  up  jmiely  IJiblical  expressions,  as  did 
writers  of  the  older  school.  He  was,  besides,  a 
<levcr  narrator,  depicting  his  chaiaclers  with  the 
skill  of  an  artist.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
his  writings  were  read  far  and  wide,  and  aroused 
in  their  leaders  the  Hebrew  national  sentiment.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  his  works:  ■■HaGeinul'' 
(Odessa,  IStiT),  describing  the  attitude  of  the  Jews 
in  Warsaw  during  the  Polish  revoltof  1S63  (adapted 
from  Ilery.berg-Friinkcrs"  Polnische  Juden  ") ;  "  Ha 
To'eh  be-Darke  liallavviin"  (Vienna,  1868-70); 
"Sinihat  Hanef'M//-.  isri)';  " 'Am '01am  "  (/7<.  1873^; 
■■  Mishpat  uZedakali '"  ((V;.  1873),  a  critical  review  of 
Griit/.'s  "Shir  lia-Sliiriin  ''  and  Her/.berg's  "  Die  Jii- 
dischen  Familienpapiere  "  ;  "Ga'on  we-Shcber"  (ih. 
1874),  a  novel  describing  the  tinancial 

Works.  crisis  at  Vienna  in  1873;  "  Keburat 
llanior"  ((V>.  1S74),  a  work  picturing 
the  social  life  of  the  Hussian  Jews(Uiissian  transl.  by 
Mordecai  Kalian,  "  Oslinnoye  Pogrebenie,"  in "'  Pazs- 
vvet,"  1881);  •"(iemul  Yes'harim  ■'  (3  vols.,  ih.  I.s7(i) 
and  ■'Ila-Yerushshah"  (3  vols.,  ib.  1878-84),  two 
novels  descriptive  of  Jewish  life;  ''Nekam  IJerit" 
(it).  1884),  a  sketch  of  contemporary  Jewish  culture. 

Tlie"Simhat  Hanef,"  although  printed  aftei"Ha- 
To'eh,"  was  nevertheless  Avritten  befon^  it.  Smo- 
lenskin, who  was  a  I'iblical  enthusiast,  argued  in 
this  work  that  "  Hamlet  "  and  "  Faust ''  echo  respect- 
ively Ecclesiasles  and  the  Book  of  Job.  His  "Ha- 
To'eh  be-Darke  ha-Hayyim  "  consisted  originally  of 
only  three  volumes,  but  in  the  second  edition  (187()) 
a  fourth  volume  was  added.  This  work  is  in  real- 
ity a  long  series  of  independent  narratives;  it  shows 
how  its  hero,  Jmttjtli  the  Orphan,  passed  througli 
dillerent  stages  of  misery  from  childhood  to  matu- 
rity. In  fact,  it  is  his  own  biography,  modeled  after 
Dickens'  "David  Copperfield,"  but  moie  compre- 
liensive.  While  this  work  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
graphic  one  written  by  Smolenskin,  his  "Am 
'01am,"  in  which  lie  expounded  his  nationalistic 
ideas  and  his  Messianic  views,  is  no  less  impor- 
tant. He  contends  that  the  Jews  are  not  only  a 
religious  .sect,  but  that  they  are  a  nation,  and  that  it 
is  toward  nationalitv  thev  should  strive.     The  "  'Am 


'Olani  "  is  the  tirst  Hebrew  book  in  which  the  Mes- 
sianic idea  is  entirely  freed  from  the  religious  ele- 
ment. The  Messianic  era,  he  argues,  will  be  that 
in  which  the  Jews  will  have  achieved  political  and 
moral  emancipation.  He  declaims  against  fanati- 
cism, but  at  the  same  time  he  exhorts  the  Jews  to 
consider  thiinselves  a  nation.  He  also  refutes  the 
theory  of  Mendelssohn,  who  declared  that  Judaism 
is  nothing  more  than  a  religious  confession;  and 
against  this  theory  hir  wrote  a  series  of  articles  iu 
"lla-Shahar,"  under  the  title  "'Et  la-T'i'at." 

niHi.io'^KAi'iiv :  Bt-Mifflil,  in  //n-.Voyi/ii/,  xxix..  Nn.  8; 
Itniinin,  In  llii-.'<liili'iih.  ill.  Hi,  4;M,  .Wl  ;  idein.  I'rnz  h. 
Mimluti  Sttnilt  nslun,  Warsaw.  1S'.»>;  M.  Kalmli,  in  Ki-tiewt 
i'isnul,  i.  :i41l  it  .sK/.;  i^v.VHohn,  in  lla-MitiinuU  xxix..  Nn. 
Ill;  U.  S.  Slimiinslii.  In  i/ir-^i(iiiryi.  xii.  n<j;  .\.  Slnuscliz,  f><i 
litiitiis.ttnicf  ilf  lit  Ijitti-ralnir  I li'liraii[iii\  pp.  \77  i-t  >iiii., 
Paris,  llKtl;  .\.  ZMlciimuin.  in  Hn-Melii,  xxv.  UK:  Zeitlin, 
mill.  I'lLil-Miinhh.  lip.  :i«!)c(  «i;. 
s.  M.  Ski,. 

SMYRNA  :  Seajiort  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Tur- 
kish vil:iyrt  of  Aidin,  The  city  had  a  Jewish  pop- 
ulation as  early  as  the  time  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Polycarp  in  the  second  century,  although  there  is  no 
further  mention  of  Jews  there  until  l(i05,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  neighboring  towns  had  communities 
even  before  the  Sjianish  expulsion.  The  refugees 
from  Spain  did  not  go  directly  to  Smyrna  in  a  body, 
but  settled  there  gradually,  their  numbers  being 
augmented  by  their  coreligionists  from  Angora, 
Janiiia,  C'rele,  Corfu,  and  (more  recently)  Russia. 
During  the  Greek  revolution,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  Jews  removed  to  Turkey  in  Europe, 

The  congregation  of  Smyrna  was  founded  by 
Joseph  Escapa,  the  (irst  chief  rabbi,  in  l(i3!  ; 
it  was  llw   cent"!-  of   all    the    communities  of  Asia 


Jewlsli  guarier  of  Smyrna. 

(From  A  )>huto(^aph.) 

Minor  and  i>reserved  almost  the  entire  body  of  tlieir 
rabbinical  responsii  until  the  city  was  destroyed  by 
lire  in  1S41.  although  even  then  some  ri'sponsa  and 
co|)ies  of  communal  laws  were  saved.  In  1772  every 
synagogue  in  Smyrna  was  burned,  and  for  twenty- 
eight  years  the  Jews  of  the  city  had  no  place  of  wor- 
ship. In  the  course  of  time,  however,  other  syna- 
gogues were  built,  among  them  the  Talmud  Torah 
Synagogue,  destroyed  in  1838.  Three  years  later 
there  swept  througli  the  Jewish  ijuarter  a  fire  that 
left  iu  ashes  all  the  synagogues  with  the  exception 
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of  tliu  Sliiilom,  Tlirei-  Jewish  ((imitiMs  iiiid  a  |ji)i- 
tioii  of  the  Cliristian  iiuaitcr  wen;  devastated  by 
lire  in  lUKl,  l.-WO  Jcwisli  houses  being  destroyed 
and  5,000  Jews  being  rendered  homeless.  About 
forty  liouses  were  burned  in  190:i.  Seismic  disturb- 
an<:es  are  frequent,  and  tlie  city  lias  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  eartlKjuakes  no  less  than  six  times,  the 
most  disastrous  oceurrinir  in  IGSH,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  •' Welo  ( )d  Ela  "  of  Elijah  Cohen  (Smyr- 
na, 1S.')8|.  400  Jews,  inehiding  the  chief 
Disasters,  ralibi,  Aaron  ben  llayyim,  were  killed. 
Smyrna  had  ten  ei)idemiesof  cholera 
between  1770  and  IW).  and  in  the  latter  year  the 
daily  Jewish  dealhrat(;  varied  from  live  to  twenty, 
while  on  one  day  it  rose  to  100.  In  1W)2  the  plague 
broke  out  in  the  city,  when,  as  on  many  other  oc- 
casions of  distress,  the  comnumity  was  aiile(l  by  the 
government  and 
by  the  Protes- 
tant missions. 
This  scourge  has 
swept  the  city 
repeatedly,  and 
various  infec- 
tious diseases  oc- 
casionally rav- 
age its  imhealth- 
fnl  and  over- 
crowded ghetto. 

The  charge  of 
ritual  murdc-r 
hasbeen  brought 
against  the  Jews 
ot  Smyrna  .sev- 
eral times,  nota- 
bly in  the  latter 
l)art  of  theeight- 
eenth  century, 
a:nd  in  1X04, 
1M79,  1874,  1S70, 
1S88,  and  1 !)()!, 
all  these  accusa- 
tions being  re- 
futed. The  most 
important  of 
these  charges  wcie  maile  in  1873  and  1001.  In 
the  former  year  the  body  of  a  Gi'eek  child  was  found 
in  a  small  stream  in  the  Armenian  ipiarter,  and  the 
Greeks  in  revenge,  after  murdering  u  .lew  and  a 
Jewess,  attacked  the  ghetto,  which  was<lefeiided  by 
the  inhabitants  until  the  arrival  of  tlie  police.  On 
March  0,  1001,  a  young  Greek  nameil  Anesti  Kalio- 
l)nlos  suddenly  disappeared,  and,  all  search  for  him 
jiroving  fruilless,  the  (!reeks  thereupon  prepared  t<i 
attack  tin;  Jews.  Kiamil  Pasha,  the  governor-gen- 
eral, at  once  called  out  the  garrison  and  the  police, 
while  many  of  the  Jewish  population  armed  them- 
selves for  defense.  A  contlicl  ensued  during  which 
several  Greeks  were  wounded,  and  in  the  confu- 
sion Kaliopulos  was  found  in  a  da/.<'d  condition. 

The  Jews  of  Smyrna  have  bei'U  important  ligiircs 
in  the  city 'shistory.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  as 
dragomans  for  Eurojiean  merchants,  several  of  them 
held  the  key  to  the  commerce  of  Smyrna.  an<l  in 
view  of  their- large  ))rotit  paid  a  heavier  tax  to  the 
tommnnity   than  did  the  Jewish  merchants  them- 
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selves.    Many  .Tews  stil'  occujiv  similar  positions  with 
the  various  consulates  and  banking-houses.     In  1718 
Moses  Soncino  was  controller  of  the 
Occupa-      custom-house;  Moses  .Vrditi  was  gov- 
tions.         ernniental  treasurer  in  1812.     In  IS-JS 
Jacob  Gabai  and  later  Danon,  Samuel 
Segura,  and  Isaac  Pasha  were  mend)ers  of  the  mu 
nicipal  council,  and  Johauan  Cohen  was  dragoman 
for  thegovernorg'iieral.     Among  the  present  ( 190.1) 
numicipal  ollicers  may  be  mentioned  Jacob  Effendi 
Saul,  in  the   bureau  of  jiolitical  affairs;   Jacob  de 
Vidas,  censor;  Nissim  Levy,  mendierof  the  adminis- 
trative board;   Toledano,  member  of  the  board  of 
health;  and  Danon,  city  i)hysician.     The  municipal 
courts   always    include   Jewish    mcmliers;    Nissim 
Strugo  has  S(;rved  repeatedly  as  a  mendierof  ollicial 
commiltees,  and  llayyim  Pnlaco  has  hehl  the  presi- 
dency   of    the 
Smyrna     cham- 
birofcomn:erce. 
Several  Jews  of 
Smyrna   have 
also  won  distinc- 
tion   abroad, 
among    them 
David    Leon,    a 
Parisian     finan- 
cier. 

Since  tlie  sev- 
enteen th  cen- 
tury there  have 
bien  many  Jew- 
ish physicians  ill 
the  city;  these 
include  Belior 
Strugo,  Azariah 
St  rugo,  Abra- 
h  a  m  (!)a  s  t  r  o  , 
and  .Vngelino, 
jilague  special- 
ists; as  well  as 
Fano  Pasclin,  a 
military  surgeon 
au<l  jiiesident  of 
the  Jewish  hos- 
pital. The  Jews  of  Smyrna  entered  the  Euro- 
pean trade  in  1744;  recently  their  commerce  has 
declined,  although  they  still  export  cereals,  figs, 
raisins,  scammony,  opium,  oil.  hides,  carpets,  lico- 
rice, ore,  and  beans.  The  manufacture  of  clothing 
and  that  of  carpets  are  important  industries,  several 
factories  being  maintained  in  the  city. 

Literature  on  exclusively  rabbinical  subjects  has 
I»ee!i  extensively  fostered,  and  more  than  300  vol- 
umes have  been  issued  from  the  presses  of  Smyrna. 
The  first  printing-press  was  established  there  in 
16C0.  and  four  an;  still  in  operation.  The  earliest 
Jewish  jiaper  was  the  "Puerta  del  Oriente,"  which 
was  founded  by  Pincheile  in  184(i;  of  the  five  peri- 
odicals siibse(|Uently  founded,  three — "La  Huena 
Esperjinza."  "El  Novelista."  an<l  "  El  ^lesserret  " — 
are  still  iiublished. 

About  KiilO  Solomon  of  Ciaves.  a  rich  Dutch  mer- 
chant, arrived  at  Smyrna;  later  lii>  built  the  syna- 
gogue which  bearsthe  nanieof  Mikkur  Holim,  and  he 
also  purchased  the  Jewish  quarter  called  Yebesli. 
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Moses  Soncino.  wlio  lias  already  been  mentioned, 
built,  the  synagogue  which  beat's  liis  name,  taking  as 
his  model  the  Smyiniot  mosque  Ilissai' Jami',  other 
memliors  of  liis  family  also  rendered  important 
services  to  the  community.  In  1839  the  two  broth- 
ers C'helebi  and  Jlenahem  Ilajez  relmilt  llic  Talmud 
Torali  Synagogue,  while  Johanan  Cohen  took  the 
initiative  in  founding  a  lazaretto  containing  156 
small  houses  for  the  poor. 

The  city  contains  ten  synagogues  and  einjit  praj'er- 
houses.  Of  the  synagogues  the  oldest  is  the  Portu- 
guese, which  was  in  existence  in  17111,  clo.sely  fol- 
lowed by  the  JIal.iazike  Torah  (1722),  the  Bikkur 
Holim  (1724),  and  the  Algazi  (1728K  The  other 
synagogues  are  the  Shalom  (1800),  the 
Syna-        Talmud  Torah  (rebuilt  in  1838),  the 

gogues.  "Ez  Hayyini  (repaired  in  1851 ),  the  Bet 
Lewi  (1898).  and  the  Sengnora  and 
Forasteros,  both  of  unknown  date.  The  sacred 
scrolls  at  Smyrna  numljer  l.")0.  While  numerous 
yeshihot  former- 
ly existed  in  the 
city,  tlie  great 
majority  of 
them  Jiave  dis- 
apjieared,  and 
those  which  re- 
main liave  but 
a  scanty  attend- 
ance. Smyrna 
has  had  three 
Jewish  cemeter- 
ies. Of  the  tirst 
all  traces  liave 
disap  peared, 
while  the  second 
is  a  large  tield 
containing  no 
monuments  of 
value  for  chron- 
ological data. 
The  third  ceme- 
tery, which  is 
situated  outside 
the  city,  dates 
from  188G;  there  is  likewise  a  small  burying-ground 
at  Hurnabat,  near  Smyrna,  which  is  five  years  older. 

The  intellectual  status  of  the  Jewish  community, 
cxcejit  as  regards  candidates  for  the  ralibinate,  was 
formerly  very  low ;  but  in  1847  Abraham  Knriquez 
founded  a  Talmud  Torali,  which  was  enlarged  in 
1871  and  which  now  (1905)  accommodates  500  chil- 
dren. In  1878  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle 
founded  a  school  for  boys,  followed  in  the  ne.xt  year 
by  one  for  girls,  while  a  jniblic  school  was  estab- 
lished in  1898;  none  of  these  institutions  has,  how- 
ever, proved  altogether  successful.  In  1903  Baron 
Edmond  de  Rothschihl  presented  70,000  francs  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  Talmud  Torah.  In  addi- 
tion, many  Jcwisli  pupils  are  educated  in  tlie  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  institutions  of  the  city. 

Tlie  social  condition  of  the  Jews,  as  compared 
with  adherents  of  other  creeds,  has  been  one  of  much 
vici.ssitude  in  Smyrna.  According  to  the  archives 
found  in  the  Orthodo.x  Greek  C(mimunity,  and  dated 
March  17,  1781,  the  Greeks,  Jews,  and"  Arineniai>s 


were  required  to  pay  their  taxes  to  the  treasury  of 
the  Greek  commuuitv  that  it  might  remit  them  to 
the  government,  while  according  to  the  "  'Abodal 
Massa "  the  Jewish  community  paid  the  Greeks 
150,000  piasters  to  discharge  its  debt.  In  the 
cour.se  of  lime  the  condition  of  the  Jews  improved 
greatly  and  is  now  excellent. 

A  Jewish  hospital  was  maintained  by  the  Roths- 
childs of  Vienna  after  the  year  1840,  although  one 
had  been  established  in  the  city  aliout  thirty-tivc 
years  before.  This  Rothschild  infirmary,  which 
superseded  the  older  institution,  was  later  enlarged  ; 
but  since  the  community  did  not  add  to  the  an- 
nual subvention  of  15.000  piasters,  the  baron,  who 
for  .several  years  had  borne  the  entire  expense,  aban- 
doned the  institution,  which  then  resumed  its  old 
name  of  "The  Jewish  Hospital."  There  are  in 
Smyrna  numerous  benevolent  societies,  the  principal 
being  as  follows:  the  Bikkur  Holim  and  the  Bikkur 
Holim  sliel  Xasliim,  which  serveasahebra  kaddisha; 

the  Kuppat  Re- 
hizah  and  the 
Hebrat  Lewa- 
yali,  both  de- 
voted to  render- 
ing lienors  to  the 
dead ;  the  He- 
b  r  a  K  e  d  o  s  h  a 
shel  Kebarini, 
which  keei)S  the 
c  c  ni  e  t  cry  i  n 
good  order;  the 
Emet  waZedck, 
whichassistsini- 
povcrished  fam- 
ilies in  time  of 
mourning;  the 
■Ozer  Dallim 
(originally 
called  G  a  b  - 
ba'e  Zedakah), 
founded  by  Be- 
hor  Danon  in 
1879  as  the  first 
institution  of  its 
kind  in  Turkey,  and  reestablished  in  1883  and 
1894.  its  jmrpose  being  the  support  of  2(i0  pau- 
per families,  among  which  it  distributes  small  sums 
every  Friday  ;  the  Haknasat  Orehini,  which  provides 
for  needy  strangers;  the  Hayyat  'Aniyycka,  which 
cares  for  the  pauper  sick;  the  JIalbish  'Arummim 
and  the  Nasliim  Zadkaniyyot,  which  clothe  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor;  the  Alidrash  Shelomoh,  the  Mageu 
Dawid,  and  the  Or  ha-IIayyim,  which  read  the 
Psalms  on  Sabbaths,  applying  their  income  to  the 
support  of  the  poor;  and  the  .Mohar  u-Mattan,  which 
dowers  indigent  girls. 

Among  the  benefactors  of  the  Jewish  community 
of  Smyrna  ma.ybe  mentioned:  Alexander  Sidi,  who 
purchased  the  cemetery  of  Burnabat  in  1881 ;  Moses 
b.  Ghayyat ;  Hayyim  Argi  and  his  wife;  Jacob  Me- 
lamed  ;  Is'issim  Levy  ;  Alir:diam  Pardo;  the  Baron  and 
Baroness  de  Ilirsch :  and  Baron  Edmond  de  Roths- 
child. Belior  Danon  has  been  the  radical  reformer 
of  Smyrna,  and  the  initiator  of  the  establislinient  of 
the  Rothschild  hospital  and  of  the   .society  called 
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'O/.cr  Diilliin,  aud  Xissiiii  C'respiii  lias  been  a  prime 
iiiovei-  iu  the  foiindiitkm  of  tlic  schools  of  the  Alli- 
ance Israelite  Univeiselle  at  Smyrna.  Among  the 
famous  Jews  who  liave  visited  the  city  may  be  men- 
lioneil  Moses  Montetiore  and  his  wife,  as  well  as  the 
IJaron  Edmond  de  Rothschild.  In  1879  the  society 
Gemilul  llasadim  was  authorized  to  establish  a  lot- 
tery from  which  the  Talmud  Torah  and  the  school 
of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  derived  much 
profit.  The  abuse  of  its  privileges,  however,  led  to 
the  suppression  of  the  lottery,  although  in  190:!  a 
new  one  was  organized  for  the  benetit  of  the  hospital 
and  the  Talmud  Torah.  and  is  still  iu  existence. 

()n('  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Oriental  Jewish  com- 
munity is  the  rabbinical  problem  arising  from  jicr- 
sonal  intrigues  on  the  part  of  the  lea<ling  men,  and 
sometimes  of  the  rabbis  themselves.  Soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  community  of  Smyrna  in  1631, 
Azariah  Joshua  Ashkenazi  was  elected  as  the  col- 
league of  the  chief  rabbi  .Tose))li  Es- 

Disputes  capa.  The  ne.xt  chief  rabbi.  Ilayyim 
of  Rabbis.  Benveniste,  became  the  sole  head  of 
the  community,  but,  being  opposed  by 
a  portion  of  the  congregation,  he  was  imprisoned  by 
the  governor;  Aaron  Lapapa  thereupon  received  a 
call  from  Magnesia,  thus  becoming  the  head  of  the 
opposition.  In  16:39  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the 
community  and  the  people,  which  was  ended  only 
on  the  intervention  of  Chief  Uabbi  Fresco  of  Con- 
st;intinople.  In  1886  the  chief  rabbi  Hayyim  Pa- 
lace! became  involved  iu  various  quarrels  with 
the  nuMubers  of  the  community,  aud  the  chief  rab- 
binate of  Constantinople  sent  H.  Samuel  Danon  to 
arbitrate.  \lv  proved  incom])eicnt,  however,  and 
Palacci  finally  went  to  the  synagogiu\  opened  the 
Ark,  sat  on  the  floor,  fasted,  and  wept.     Hy  a  euri- 
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(From  a  photograph.) 

ous  coincidence  a  severe  earthquake  occurred  a  few 
moments  later,  and  the  |ieople,  interpreting  this 
as  a  mark  of  diviue  judgment,  ceased  all  hostility 
against  their  rablii.  After  Palacci's  death  the  chief 
rabbi  of  JIagnesia,  Joseph  Hakim,  was  chosen  as 
the  head  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Smyrna,  btit 
his  incompetency  finally  resulted  in  his  supersession 
by  Al)raham  Palacci,  whose  election  was  ratified  by 
the  government  in  1870.  On  his  death  iu  1899  the 
community  was  again  divided  into  two  hostile 
■camps,  one  faction  desiring  the  election  of  Solomon 
Palacci,  and  the  other  wishing  to  have  uo  more  rab- 
XI.— -.37 


bis  of  his  family.  All  elforts  to  settle  the  dispute 
have  proved  vain,  and  Joseph  Ben-Seiior,  the  chief 
rabbi  finally  chosen,  is  not  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ment. This  part  izan  strife  has  result<d  in  the  custom 
of  frequently  having  two  chief  rabbis  simultaneous- 
ly, the  list  being  as  lollows:  Joseph  Escapa  and  Aza- 
riah Jo.shua  Aslikenazi ;  Hayyim  Benveniste  and 
Aaron  Lapapa;  Solomon  Levi  and  Jacob  ibnXa'im; 
Solomon  Levi  and  Israel  Benveniste;  Elijah  Cohen; 
Aliraham  Ben-Ezra  and  Jacob  Saul;  Hayyim  Jloda'i 
and  Isaac  JIayo;  Hayyim  David  Abulalia;   Jacob 
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Albagli;  Joseph  Hazan  and  Isjiac  Mayo;  Solomon 
Ben-Kzra;  IsjuiC  Navarro;  David  Amado;  Jo.shua 
.M)raham  Judab ;  Yom-Tob  Danon;  Hayyim  Pa- 
lacci; Joseph  Hakim;  Abraham  Palacci;  and  the 
present  non-ofticial  chief  rabbi  Joseph  Ben-Seiior. 

The  Jews  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  popu- 
lation in  twelve  wards  of  Smyrna,  and  are  numer- 
ous also  in  the  suburbs  of  Burnabat,  Bunar  Baslii, 
Alay  Bey,  and  Cordclio.  The  community,  which 
now  (1905)  numbers  25.600  out  of  a  total  popidation 
of  301,000,  is  governed  by  a  chief  nibbi  and  two 
councils,  the  one  clerical  and  the  other  lay;  the  de- 
cisions of  the  councils  are  liindingon  the  chief  rabbi, 
who  forms  the  bond  of  union  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  communitv. 

1.  ■  A,  G\. 

SNAIL  :  lienderiog  given  in  the  English  ver 
sions  for  "shabbelul,"  which  occurs  only  in  Ps.  Iviii. 
9  (A.  V.  8).     An  equivalent  rendering  is  given  by 
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the  Targiim  and  the  Talmud;  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate  give  "  wax."  The  idea  of  melting  away, 
expressed  in  the  passage  referred  to.  may  liave 
arisen  from  the  trail  of  slime  wliieli  tliis  nioUusk 
leaves  behind  as  it  crawls,  or  from  its  retirement, 
or  "melting  away."  into  cracks  and  crevices. 
There  are  numerous  and  various  mollusks  in  Syria 
and  Palestine.  For  "  honiet  "  (Lev.  xi.  HO),  which 
the    Authorized    Version    renders    liy   "snail,"  see 

LiZAKD. 

The  shabbelul  serves  as  a  cure  for  l)oils  (Sliab. 
77b).  Of  the  honiet  it  >s  said  that  at  birth  it  is  of 
the  size  of  a  lentil.  Other  conchylia  are  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  "halazon"  (see  Sanli.  91a); 
'Ab.  Zarah  2Hb).  The  "  melting  away  "  of  the  snail 
on  its  walk  is  referred  to  in  M.  K.  6b.  In  the  I'gg 
of  the  snail  the  white  is  not  separated  from  the  yolk 
CAl).  Zarah  40a). 

BiBLKiORAPHV  :  TristrHiii.  .Yu(.  His!,  p.  26S ;    Lewysiilin,  Zn- 
ittnuif  ilf>*  Ttilmtutii.  p.  279. 
K.  O.   II.  I.    M.    C. 

SNEEZING.     See  Asusa. 

SNOWMAN,  ISAAC:  English  artist ;  born  in 
London  1S74.  <-(liH"il<'d  at  the  City  of  London 
School.  In  1890  he  entered  the  Hoyal  Academy 
School,  where  he  gained  a  free  medal,  and  afterward 
a  scholarship  in  the  Institution  of  British  Artists. 
lie  joined  the  Maccabean  pilgrimage  to  Pales- 
tine in  1897,  and  he  has  shown  his  interest  in  Jew- 
ish matters  by  his  drawings  "A  Dillicult  Passage 
in  the  Tahnml  "  and  "The  Blessing  of  Sabbath 
Lights,"  as  well  as  by  his  "  Early  Morning  Prayer  in 
the  Synagogue."  Of  his  paintings,  which  have  been 
devoted  mainly  to  portraits  and  domestic  views, 
"Children's  Voices"  (1901)  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  and  "The  Bride"  (1904)  has  become  very 
popular.  He  has  exhibited  also  a  study  of  "  Sarda- 
napalus,"  as  well  as  "The  Wailing-Place  at  Jerusa- 
lem "  and  "The  Proclamation  of  Joseph  as  Kuler  ot 
Egypt." 

Bibmography:    Die  Ifcw  Era  IlUixtniliil  .Vnyrtziin,  Nph 
York.  .Ian.,  liKB:  Jewish  Ymr  Diioli,  .")(i6.j  (19(M-.5). 

SOAVE,  MOSES:    Italian   Hebraist;    born   in 

Venice  .March  2S,  1S30:  died  there  Nov.  27,  1882. 
He  supported  himself  as  a  private  tutor  in  Venetian 
Jewish  families,  and  collected  a  library  containing 
many  rare  and  valuable  works.  Two  years  before 
his  death  he  gave  up  teaching,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  study.  In  addition  to  numerous  articles 
which  appeared  in  Italian  Jewish  periodicals  he 
wrote  biographies  of  Bara  Cojiia  SuUam,  Amatus 
Lusitanus,  Abraham  de  Balnies'  Shabbethai  Don- 
nolo,  and  Leon  dc  Modena.  He  was,  besides,  the 
editor  of  Isacco  Israelita"s  "Guida  dei  Medici" 
("Manhig  ha-Rofe'ini  "),  translated  from  an  old  He- 
brew manuscript  (Venice,  1861);  and  wrote  "Dei 
Soncino,  Celebri  Tipograli  Italiani  nel  Secoli  XV.- 
XVI."  (Venice,  1878). 

s.  r.  C. 

SOBERNHEIM,     JOSEPH     FRIEDRICH : 

German  pliysician  and  author  of  medical  works; 
born  at  Konigsberg  in  lSO;i;  died  at  Berlin  Jan.  30. 
1846.  He  |)ul)lislKMl  at  Berlin,  where  he  had  settled 
as  a  pliysician.  a  number  of  medical  treatises,  of 
■which  the  following  is  a  list  in  the  chronological 


order  of  their  publication:  "  Behaudlung  der  Krank- 
heiten  des  Meiischeu" (1833-36),  a  German  translation 
of  the  Latin  work  of  Von  Prank;  "  Allgenieine  (ie 
sundheitslelire  fi'ir  Alle  Stiinde  "  (1834);  "  llandbiich 
der  Arzeneiniiltcllehre  in  Tabellarisclier  Form" 
(1836),  afterwanl  revised  and  reedited  several  times; 
"  Deutschlands  ileilquelleu  in  Physikalischer,  Clicni- 
ischer  und  Therapeutischer  Bezieliung"  (1836); 
"Praktische  Diagnostic  der  Innereii  Krankheiteu" 
(1837);  "Handiiucli  der  Praklischen  Toxicologic" 
(1h;{8),  in  collaboration  with  Fr.  Simon;  "Specielle 
Pathologic  und  Therapie  "  (1839-40),  adapted  from 
the  Latin  work  of  Von  Frank;  "TalniUe  Pharnia- 
cologiciE  L'sui  Medico-Practico  Dict;e  "  (1843);  and 
"Elemente  der  Allgemcinen  Physiologic"  (1844). 

BiBi.iOfiRAPiiY:    Furst,  Bihh  Jud.  HI.  :UT ;  OettlnRpr.  Mniti- 
tcur  des  TMdes.  s  v. 
s.  M.  Sel. 

SOBIESKI,  JOHN.     Sec  John  Sobieski. 

SOBORTEN  :  Town  in  Bohemia,  whose  commu- 
nity is  probably  one  of  the  olilest  in  the  province. 
The  community  of  Soborten  includes  parts  of  the 
Teplitz,  Dux,  and  Karlitz  districts.  Thcsynagogue 
has  a  tower,  with  a  clock,  and  two  lamps  respect- 
ively bearing  the  dates  lo.lS  and  1654.  For  a  time 
tiie  cemetery  at  Soborten  was  used  as  a  burial-place 
by  the  community  of  Dresden.  JIany  gravestones 
bear  the  inscription  "  .Mi  Geresh  Prag,"  marking  the 
graves  of  Jews  who  were  driven  from  Prague,  some 
of  whom  died  as  martyrs.  Until  1848  the  Jews  of 
Soborten  were  contined  to  the  ghetto — the  Jiiden- 
ga.sse,  as  it  is  still  called.  For  some  time  the  coni- 
munity  formed  a  part  of  the  Leitmcritz  district 
rabbinate,  but  in  1883  it  gained  independence  and 
elected  as  its  rabbi  Hayyim  (Ileinricb)  Galanihiuer 
(author  of  "  DcrSocialisniusim  Bibel  und  Talmud  "). 
Soborten  has  a  Jewish  population  of  1.50. 

s.  IL  Ga. 

SOBOTNIKI.     See  Sihuotmki. 

SOBROMONTE,   TREVINO  DE.     See  Tre- 

vi.no. 

SOCIALISM  :  Theory  of  civil  polity  which  ad- 
vocal<s  pulilic  collective  ownership,  production, 
and  ilistribution.  Jews  have  been  prominently 
identitied  with  the  modern  Socialist  movement  from 
its  very  inception.  The  small  circle  of  the  first  dis- 
ciples of  Saint  Simon  in  the  third  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  numbered  among  its  members  two 
Jewish  young  men  of  Portuguese  origin,  the  broth- 
ers Isaac  and  Eniile  Peueiue.  A  generation  later, 
when  the  apostles  of  Saiut-Simonisni  bad  distin- 
guished themselves  in  various  fields  of  science  and 
industry,  the  Percire  brothers  won  fame  and  fortune 
as  the  builders  of  the  first  French  railway,  and  be- 
came the  leading  bankers  and  financiers  of  the  sec- 
ond empire. 

Paris  in  the  thirties  and  forties  was  the  intellec- 
tual capital  of  Europe.     "Young  Germany  "  was, 

after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  under  the 

Relation  to  sway    of    French    democratic    ideas. 

Saint-        The  Socialist  theory  was  regarded  as 

Simonism.    an   application   of   the    principles  of 

democracy  to  the  industrial  organiza- 
tionof  society;  and  it  was  butnatural  that  itshould 
soon  enlist  tlie  sympathies  of  the  numerous  Geriuan 
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refugi-es  who  in  those  days  iiiatlf  Paris  their  head- 
quarters. Karl  Ludwis  Borne  notes  in  liis  "  Briefe 
aus  Paris."  though  in  a  somewhat  light  vein,  the 
appearanee  of  the  Saint  Simonists  in  the  advanced 
intellectual  circles  of  Paris. 

The  educated  German  Jews,  who  were  still  suffer- 
ing  under  legal  disabilities  and  social  discrimination, 
were  active  in  the  Democratic  movement  of  their 
day.  The  spread  of  the  socialistic  faith  among  the 
German  colony  at  Paris  was  tliercfore  bound  to  con- 
vert Jew  and  Gentile  alike.  Two  of  those  early 
Jewish  converts.  Karl  Marx  and  Ferdinand  Las- 
SALLE,  were  to  become  commanding  figures  in  the 
history  of  socialism  :  one  as  the  father  of  scientific 
socialism,  the  other  as  the  founder  of  the  German 
Socialist  party.  Marx,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  lawyer 
of  Treves,  numbered  among  his  ancestors  many 
famous  rabbis.  The  chapters  on  the  theory  of  value 
in  his  principal  work,  •' Uas  Kapital,"  suggest  by 
their  subtle  analysis  an  inherited  Taluiudical  bent, 
though  his  own  education  was  unintluenced  by 
Jewish  studies,  the  family  having  been  converted 
to  the  Lutheran  Church  during  his  early  childhood. 
In  1842  he  became  editor  of  the  "Uheinisehe  Zei- 
tung"at  Cologne;  Imt  after  a  short  existence  the 
journal  was  suppressed  by  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment. Deprived  of  liis  newspaper.  Marx  joined  the 
German  colony  at  Paris,  and  undertook  the  jiublica- 
tion  of  a  Democratic  magazine,  •*  Deuisch-Franzd- 
sische  Jahrbiicher,"  which  was  to  be  smuggled  into 
Germany  and  circulated  in  defiance  of  the  censor. 
He  was  then  a  young  man  of  twenty  live,  with  a 
mind  trained  in  Hegelian  philosophy  and  deeply 
absorbe<i  in  political  problems:  but  he  had  as  yet 
given  little  thought  to  economics.  The  controver- 
sies of  the  Socialists  with  the  old  school  of  Demo- 
crats, as  well  as  the  dissensions  among  the  divergent 
socialistic  schools,  directed  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  political  economy.  The  outcome  of  tliese  studies 
was  his  '•  Manifest  der  Kommunistisclien  Partei " 
("Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party  ").  written  on 
the  eve  of  the  Paris  revolution  of  1848  in  collabora- 
tion with  Friedrich  Engels;  in  it  Mar.x  laid  down 
the  fo\in<Iation  of  his  theory.  He  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  and  leaders  of  the  International 
Working  Jlen's  Association,  which  was  organized 
in  London  in  1864,  and  he  framed  its  declaration 
of  principles.  In  1867  he  published  the  tirst  volume 
of  his  life-work,  "Das  Kapital,"  which  lias  been 
aptly  called  "the  Bible  of  modern  Socialism."    This 

was  to  be  followed  by  three  other 
Karl  Marx,  volumes;  but  his  work  was  cut  short 

by  his  death  (Slarch  14,  1883).  Two 
posthumous  volumes  were  published  by  Engels. 
Marx's  lifelong  friend  and  literary  executor. 

The  essence  of  Marx's  theory,  which  won  for  it 
the  name  "scientific  socialism."  as  distinguished 
from  the  "  Utopian  socialism  "  of  his  precursors,  is 
the  principle  of  social  evolution.  Wliile  Utopian 
socialism  st'ts  before  mankind  an  ethical  ideal  of  a 
perfect  society,  and  hopes  for  its  ultimate  accept- 
ance by  virtue  of  its  inherent  beauty,  Marx  main- 
tains that  the  industrial  evolution  of  capitalistic  so- 
ciety leads  toward  socialism,  regardless  of  its  ethical 
merits,  and  that,  moreover,  this  industrial  process 
molds  ethical  standards  in  consonance   witli    the 


industrial  tendencies  of  the  time.  Industrial  evolu- 
tion thus  being  held  to  be  independent  of  current 
opinions,  it  follows  that  no  opposition  is  able  to 
prevent  the  transformation  of  modern  society  on 
socialistic  lines. 

It  is  evident  that  this  adaptation  of  the  theolog- 
ical dogma  of  predestination  to  sociology  must  beget 
muchlhe  sjime  confidence  in  Socialist  believers  as 
was  inspired  by  the  teachings  of  Mohammed  in 
Amb  warriors.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  dissent- 
ing views  have  gained  currencj-  within  the  Socialist 
fold.  The  movement  for  revision  of  the  accepted 
creed  is  led  by  another  German  Jew.  Eduard  Bers- 
STKIN,  at  present  a  member  of  the  German  imperial 
Parliament. 

Social  Democracy  as  a  i)olitical  movement  in  Ger- 
many began  with  Ferdinand  Lassam.e,  who  in  1844 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  came  under 
Ferdinand  the  influence  of  the  Socialists.  In 
Lassalle.  1848  he  worked  on  the  staff  of  Karl 
Marx's  "Xeue  Uheinisehe  Zeitung." 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary  agitation 
of  that  year;  and  during  the  reactionary  period 
which  followed  he  devoted  his  time  to  scientific 
research. 

Socialism  in  Germany  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  an  academic  theory  which  ap- 
pealed to  a  college-bred  middle-class  audience  with 
a  sprinkling  of  self-taught  working  men.  When 
Lassalle  actively  identified  himself  with  the  move- 
ment in  1862,  lie  directed  it  into  the  channels  of 
practical  politics,  conducting  his  campaign  of  edu- 
cation upon  the  issue  of  manhood  suffrage.  His 
brilliancy  as  a  popular  orator,  coupled  with  great 
learning,  made  his  propagandic  tour  a  series  of 
personal  triumphs.  He  organized  the  Allgcmeincr 
Deutscher  Arbeiterverein  (General  Ijabor  Union  of 
Germany),  of  which  he  became  the  first  president. 
The  aims  of  the  association  were  to  secure  manhood 
suffrage  and  government  credit  for  the  establishment 
of  cooperative  industries.  Lassalle  was  fatally 
wounded  in  a  duel  and  died  on  Aug.  31,  1864;  but 
the  Social  Democratic  agitation  still  grew,  even  in 
spite  <>f  factional  dissensions.  In  1867,  upon  the 
creation  of  the  North  German  Federation,  Prince 
Bismarck  introduced  manhood  suffrage  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
new  federal  Parliament.  Seven  years  later  the  two 
warring  Socialist  factions,  the  "Lassjilleaner"  and 
the  "Ei-senacher,"  united,  becoming  the  Social 
Democratic  l>arty. 

The  repeal  of  the  legal  disabilities  of  the  Jews  in 
Germany  has  removed  the  incentive  to  radicalism 
among  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  political  de- 
velopment of  Germany  has  made  a 
Recent  place  for  its  middle  class  ("Burger- 
Attitude,  thum  ")  among  the  ruling  classes.  As 
the  majority  of  the  German  Jews  be- 
long to  the  middle  class,  the  cause  for  persistent  op- 
position to  the  government  has  disappeared  ;  and  the 
Jews  now  divide  on  party  lines  like  all  other  citizens. 
Still  there  are  a  number  of  Jews  prominent  in  the 
councils  of  the  Social  Democratic  party;  the  most 
notable  examples  being  Paul  Singer,  a  retired  cloth- 
ing manufacturer,  for  many  years  a  Social  Demo- 
cratic leader  in  the  imperial  Parliament,  and  Dr. 
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Victor  Ailk^r.  the  iickiiowledgeil  leailer  of  the  Aus- 
trian Social  Dcmocnu  y. 

While  in  Germany  socialism  liasattracled  iiulivid- 
iial  Jews,  in  Russia  it  lias  become  a  movement  of 
the  Jewish  masses.  During  the  reign  of  Alexander 
II.  the  high  schools  and  universities  were  thrown 
open  to  Jews.  All  classes,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
eagerly  embraced  the  educational  opportunities 
IhusolTered;  and  in  the  eighth  decade  of  tlie  nine- 
teenth century  Jews  contriliuted  a  large  contingent 
of  the  students.  As  in  Germany,  education  quick- 
ened their  resentment  of  legal  di.-icrimination  against 
their  race.  This  was  the  time  when  the  urdversities 
beeaine  the  hotbeds  of  socialistic  agitation :  the 
Socialists  preached  ami  practised  the  doctrine  of 
equal  rights,  withovit  distinction  of  race  or  creed ; 
and  the  Jewish  student,  welcomed  as  a  social  equal, 
began  to  feel  like  one  of  the  Ru.s.sian  people.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  numbers  of  Jewish  students 
threw  themselves  into  thi;  Russian  socialistic  and 
revolutionary  movement.  The  anti-Jewisli  riots  of 
the  ne.vt  decade  produced  a  strong  reaction  against 
this  socialistic  sentiment;  furthermore  the  wave  of 
emigration  to  the  United  Slates  carried  away  many 
Jewish  Socialists,  while  others  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  Palestinians  (the  forerunners  of  the  Zionists). 
Anti-Semitism  made  rapid  progress  ammig  tiniver- 
sity  students;  and  even  the  populist  faction  of  the 
Socialists  ("'Narodniki  ")  fell  under  its  influence. 

The  revival  of  socialistic  agitation  in  the  nineties 
found  a  fruitful  field  among  the  Jewish  working 
men  and  women  in  the  Pale  of  Settleraeut.  In  1897 
was  organized  the  Jadischer  Arbeitcr-Bund  von 
Littauen  und  Polen  (Jewish  Labor  Federation  of 
Lithuania  and  Poland),  which  grew  rapidlj'  in 
spite  of  persecution,  and  soon  beeaine  the  strongest 
and  best -organized  body  of  Socialist 
The  working  men  in  Rus.sia.     The  organ- 

Arbeiter-  ization  and  growth  of  the  Bund  have 
Bund.  been  among  the  principal  causes  of 
the  recent  revulsion  of  Russian  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Jews.  Fortuerly  the  indi- 
vidual Jewish  Socialists  counted  as  Jews  only  in  so 
far  as  they  offered  another  justification  for  the  anti- 
Semitic  policy  of  the  government;  while  with  the 
revolutionarj-  Socialists  they  passed  as  Russians,  and 
as  such  reflected  no  credit  upon  tlie  Jewish  race.  The 
Bund  made  its  appearance  as  a  distinctively  Jew- 
ish organization,  and  demanded  recoguition  for  the 
Jewish  working  class.  The  newspaper-reading  Rus- 
sian public  outside  the  Pale  had  been  convinced  by 
the  anti-Semitic  press  that  the  Jews  were  a  race  of 
parasites,  and  that  there  was  no  laboring  class 
among  them  ;  the  existence  of  the  Bund  was  in  itself 
the  most  conclusive  refutation  of  this  charge. 

The  Bund  marks  a  new  departure  in  the  progress- 
ive n\ovement  among  the  Jews.  Heretofore  assimi- 
lation with  the  dominant  race  has  been  the  first 
article  of  faith  with  all  Liberal  and  Democratic 
Jews.  The  Bund,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  the 
claims  of  the  Jewish  people  as  a  distinct  nationality. 
It  takes  for  its  model  Avistria  with  her  polyglot 
ivipulation,  where  the  principal  Slavonic  tribes,  the 
Poles,  the  Ruthenians,  and  the  Bohemians,  are  eon- 
tending,  not  without  success,  for  linguistic  auton- 
omy, as  distinguished  from  territorial  autonomy. 


The  advocjicy  of  this  principle  by  the  Bund  has 
Ijrought  it  into  conflict  with  the  cosmopolitan  tend- 
ency of  the  Socialist  movement.  It  is  contended 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Bund  that  its  policy  creates 
division  within  the  Socialist  ranks.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  Bund  addresses  itself  to 
those  classes  of  the  Jewish  people  which  luider  the 
e.vistiug  social  conditions  rarely,  if  ever,  come  into 
contact  with  otherraces.  At  thesametime  all  oilier 
Russian  and  Polish  Socialist  organizations  still  con- 
tain a  large  and  inlluential  Jewish  membership. 

The  Jewish  exodus  from  Russia  drafted  to  the 

United  States  large  niuubers  of  Socialists,  mostly 

college  and  university  students,  who 

In  must  be  reckoned  among  the  pionei-rs 

the  United    of   the   Socialist   parties  in  America. 

States.  Their  main  field  of  activity  was  the 
ghetto.  But  the  masses  of  Jewish 
workmen  and  tradesmen  who  were  educated  by  this 
propaganda  scattered  throughout  the  country  in 
pursuit  of  employment  or  business  oiiportunities 
and  became  "llie  pedlers  of  socialism"  among  their 
shopmatcs  and  neighbors.  The  city  of  Haverhill. 
Mass.,  which  elected  thc>  first  Socialist  mayor  in  tin; 
United  States,  is  a  notable  example  of  the  prosely- 
tizing work  of  Russo-Jcwish  Socialists.  The  Rus- 
sian Jews  themselves  have  contributed  their  quota 
to  the  rank  and  file,  as  well  as  to  the  leaders,  of  the 
American  Socialist  parties.  One  of  the  prominent 
national  leaders  is  Morris  HiLUjtiT,  ayoung  Russo- 
Jewish  attorney  in  New  York,  author  of  "The 
History  of  Sociali-sm  in  the  United  States"  (New 
Y'ork,  "l903). 

The  Jewish  Socialist  movement  in  America  has 
created  a  Socialist  literature  in  the  Yiddish  language. 
The  fir^t  attempt  to  present  socialism  to  the  Jews  in 
their  own  language  was  made  in  1874,  wIk'U  two 
young  Russian  Jews,  Aaron  Lieuekm.vnn  (d.  1880) 
aiiil  51.  WinclK'Vskj',  published  in  Vienna  a  small 
magazine  entitled  "Ha-Emet."  It  addressed  it.self 
to  the  intellectual  class  of  the  Russian  Jew.s — the 
M.\sKii,iM — and  was  printed  in  Hebrew,  their  lit- 
erary language.  This  publication,  however,  was 
short-lived. 

Socialist  pai)ers  in  Yiddish  were  then  established 
(in  the  early  eighties),  first  in  London,  and  later 
in  New  York  ;  the  New  Y'ork  dail)'  "  VorwUrts  "  now 
has  a  liirge  circulation  and  has  recently  moved  into 
its  own  building.  .V  monthly  magazine.  "  Die  Zu- 
kunft,"  likewi.se  published  in  New  York,  is  popular- 
izing scientific  socialism  among  advanced  Y'iddish 
readers. 

.1  L  A.  H. 

SOCIETE  DES  ETUDES  JUIVES  :  Society 
for  the  study  of  Jewish  history  and  literature,  and 
especially  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Jews 
of  France;  its  headquarters  are  in  Paris.  It  was 
founded  in  1880.  ('hicfly  through  the  elTortsof  Baron 
James  Edouard  de  Rothschild,  Isidore  Loeb.  Arscne 
Darmesteter,  Charles  Netter,  and  especially  Chief 
Rabbi  Zadoe  Kahn.  In  harmony  with  its  purpo.se, 
it  publishes  the  quaiterly  "Revue  des  Etudes 
Juivcs"  as  well  as  works  bearing  on  Jewish  sub- 
jects, grants  suliventions  for  books  of  that  character, 
and  organizes  public  lectures.  The  society  is  com- 
posed of  corporate  members,  who  pay  a  miiniuum 
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annual  fee  of  25  francs:  of  life-members,  wlio  jiiiy  a 
minimum  initiation  fee  of  400 francs;  and  of  cliarter 
meml)ers,  the  minimum  entranee-fce  for  wliom  is 
1,000  francs;  both  the  latter  clas.ses  being  exempt 
from  all  annual  dues.  The  organization  received 
oflicial  recognition  in  a  decree  dated  Dec.  6.  1800,  and 
is  consequently  empowered  to  accept  legacies  and 
donations.  Its  annual  revenue  is  about  IS.OOO 
francs.  Since  its  foundation  Israel  Levi  has  been 
secretary  of  its  editorial  board. 

The  works  published  by  the  society  are  strictly 
scientific  in  character.  The  list  of  contributors  con 
tains  the  names  of  Leon  Banlinet,  Cagual,  Abraham 
Cahen,  Arscne  and  James  Darnicsteter,  Joseph  Der- 
enbourg,  Rubens  Duval,  II.  Giaetz,  H.  Gross,  S. 
Ilalberstani.  Joseph  Halevy,  Zadoc  Kahn,  David 
ICaufmann,  Meyer  Kayserling.  Ale.xandcr  Koliut, 
Francois  Lenurniant,  Isidore  Loeb,  Immauuel  Low, 
Simeon  Luce,  JIarco  Mortara,  Adolf  Neubaiier, 
Jules  Oppert,  Ernest  Renan,  Ulysse  Robert,  Jloritz 
Steinschneider,  and  Maurice  Verncs.  The  chief 
contributors  at  the  present  time  (1905)  are:  Elkan 
N.  Adier,  Wilhelm  Bacher,  Ludwig  BUiu,  A.  Biicli- 
ler,  Abraham  Epstein,  Iguaz  Goldzihcr.  Baron  David 
Gunzburg,  A.  Harkavy,  M.  Lambert,  Israel  Levi. 
S.  Poznauski,  M.  Schwab,  and  Solomon  and  Theo- 
dore Reinach. 

In  addition  to  the  "Revue,"  which  has  reached  its 
fiftieth  volume,  and  the  "  Annuaires  "  of  the  first  four 
years,  the  society  has  published:  "Tables  du  Calen 
drier  Jiiif  Depuis  I'Ere  Chretienue  Jusqu'au  Di.\- 
lluitieme  Siecle  avec  la  Concordance  des  Dates 
Juives  et  des  Dates  Chretiennes'" ;  '"La  Litterature 
(les  Pauvrcsdansle  Bible,"  by  Isidore  Loeb ;  "  Gallia 
Jiidaica,"  by  II.  Gross;  "Textes  d'Auteurs  Grecsct 
Romains  Relatifs  au  Judaisme."  by  Theodore  Rei- 
nach; and  the  complete  works  of  Flavins  Jo.sephus, 
translated  into  French  under  the  supervision  of  The- 
odore Reinach  (vol.  i.,  "  Antiquitcs  Judaiques,"i.-v., 
by  Weill;  iii,,  "  Anticjuites  Judaiques,"  .\i.-.\v.,  by 
Chamonard  :  vii.,  part  i.,  "Contrc  Apion,"  by  Blum), 

The  society  is  preparing  a  French  translation  of 
the  w<jrks  of  Philo,  a  corpus  of  inscriptions,  another 
of  laws  relating  to  the  Jews,  and  a  register  of  docu- 
ments referring  to  the  Jews  in  France.  For  the 
series  of  public  lectures  which  it  has  organized,  it 
has  secured  the  cooperation  of  Anatole  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  Ernest  Renan,  Gaston  Paris,  Maspcro, 
Dieulafoy,  Cagnat,  Baron  Carra  de  Vau.x,  Albert 
and  Jean  Reville,  Victor  Berard,  Guillaume  Guizot, 
and  others. 

s  I.  L. 

SOCIETIES,  LEARNED  :  Nearly  every  Jew- 
ish coMinuinity  possessed,  or  still  possesses,  various 
societies  aiming  to  propagate  Jewish  learning. 
There  have  been  societies  for  the  study  of  the  Talmud 
C'hebrah  shas"),  of  the  Mishnah  ("hebrah  mishua- 
yot"),  and  of  other  works  of  less  importance,  such 
as  "'En  Ya'akob."  "  Hayye  Adam,"  etc.  To  the 
hebrah  shas  belonged  those  Jews  who  were  versed  in 
Talmud  ;  to  the  hebrah  mishnayot,  those  whose  Tal- 
mudical  training  was  more  limited;  and  to  the  other 
l.iebrot,  the  rest  of  the  people.  The  members  of  each 
society  usually  devoted  a  couple  of  hours  daily  to 
the  study  in  common  of  their  respective  subjects. 
In  some  communities,  however,  the  members  of  tlie 


hebrah  slias  did  not  study  the  Talmud  in  common, 
but  each  member  had  one  or  more  Talmudical  trea- 
tises allotted  to  him,  the  study  of  which  he  was  re- 
<juired  to  complete  during  the  ensuing  twelvemonth  ; 
so  that  among  the  members  the  whole  Talmud 
might  be  finished  within  the  year.  The  eve  of  Pass- 
over was  usually  fi.xed  for  the  celebration  of  the 
conqdelion  of  this  study. 

All  these  societies,  however,  were  mainly  of  a  re- 
ligious character;  and  their  scope  of  activity  was 
limited  to  the  religious  branches  of  Jewish  lit- 
erature, excluding  all  subjects  not  directly  related 
to  the  ceremonial  lawsand  public  worship.  Even  tlii' 
study  of  the  Bible,  with  the  exception  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, was  neglected.  But  under  Mendelssohn's 
influence  a  learned  society  properly  so-called  was 
founded  in  17S3  at  KOnigsberg  by  Isaiic  Eucliel  and 
Mendel  Bresslau,  It  was  called  "Ilebrat  Doreshe 
Leshon  Eber,"  or  Me'.\ssefim,  after  the  name 
of  the  Hebrew  periodical  "  Ha-Mcas.sef "  published 
by  its  members.  This  periodical  contained  Hebrew 
poems,  literary  compositions,  and  essays  both  on  rab- 
binical and  on  secular  subjects.  After  a  perioil  of 
about  twenty  years  the  society  ceased  to  exist.  Lnder 
the  guidance  of  E.  Gans,  L.  Zunz,  and  others,  a  new 
society  was  founded  in  1823  at  Berlin  having  for  its 

name"Verein  filr  Cultur  und  Wis.seii- 
The  'Vereiii  schaft  des  Judenthums."  Itsaimwas 
fur  Cultur.    to  unite  modern  culture  with  ancient 

Judaism;  and  for  this  purpose  it  pub- 
lished a  periodical  in  German,  devoted  to  scientific 
essays  on  varifius  subjects.  Among  the  members  of 
this  society  were  Ileinrich  Heine.  Moses  Moser,  and 
many  others  who  subsequently  occupied  prominent 
|iositionsin  the  German  literary  and  scientific  world. 
However,  the  Verein  had  a  very  short  existence;  it 
dissolved  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  first  num- 
ber of  its  "  Zeilsehrift,"  which,  although  its  German, 
according  to  Ileinrich  Heine,  left  much  to  be  desired 
("Briefe."  ed.  Karpeles,  p.  117).  contained  many  ex- 
cellent articles,  notably  that  of  Zunz  on  Rashi. 

A  much  longer  existence  was  enjoyed  by  a  society 
for  the  promotion  of  Jewish  literature  founded  in 
1855  by  Ludwig  Pliilippson  at  Leipsic  under  the 
name  Institit  zru  FOudehuxo  deu  Isiiaeliti- 
scuF-X  LiTEU.^Tiit.  It  existed  for  eighteen  years, 
and  during  this  period  published,  in  German,  about 
eighty  works  of  Jewish  history,  science,  poetry,  fic- 
tion, and  biography.  Here  may  be  mentioned, 
though  not  strictly  a  learned  society,  an  interna- 
tional association,  founded  in  Germany  in  1864  un- 
der the  name"Mekize  Nirdamim."  for  the  publica- 
tion of  old  Hebrew  books  and  manuscripts.  It  was 
established  first  at  Lyek,  under  the  direction  of  Rabbi 
Nathan  Adler,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore.  and  Joseph 
Zedner  (London),  Albert  Colin  (Paris),  S.  D.  Luz- 
zatto  (Padua),  M,  Sachs  (Berlin),  Eliezer  Lipnian  .Sil- 
bermann  (Lyck),aud  JI.  Straschun  (Wilna).  It  was 
later  reorganized  at  Berlin  (1885)  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Abraham  Berliner  (Berlin),  Moses  Ehrenreich 

(Rome),    J.   Derenbourg    and    David 

Mekize      Ginsburg    (Paris),    S.    J.    Hallicrstam 

Nirdamim.  iBIelitz),  A.  Harkavy  (St.  Petersburg), 

M.  Jastrow  (Philadelphia),  David 
Kaufmann  (Budapest),  and  M,  Straschun  (Wilna). 
Up   to   tlie   present    year  (1905)    this    society    has 
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published  forty-two  ancient  works.  In  IMS.)  tlie 
Deutscli- Israelitisclicr  Genicindchumi  foundcii  the 
IIisTOKisciiE  Commission  for  Hie  collection  of  ma- 
terial  rcUiting  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Germany. 
This  commission,  wliicli  is  still  in  existeuce,  has 
published  several  important  works  and  it  like- 
wise established  the  "Zeitsclirift  fUr  (Jeschichte 
der  Judcu  in  Dciilschland."  which  was  edited  by 
Liidwig  Geiger  (.">  vols.,  Berlin.  18S6-9)>).  In  ISUT 
Ma.\  Grunwald  founded  at  Hamburg  the  Gescll- 
schaft  fur  JUdische  Volkskuude.  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  propagate,  by  periodical  publications  (entitled 
"  Mittheihiiigen  "),  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  art  and 
folk-lore.  Fifteen  issues  of  these  "  Jlittheilungen  " 
have  appeared  up  to  the  present. 

There  are  very  few  Jewish  learned  societies  in  Aus- 
tria. Besides  the  various  academic  associations, 
which  are  rather  of  a  national  than  of  a  learned 
character,  only  two  are  of  importance;  namely,  the 
Israelitisclicr  Literaturvereia  Mendelssohn,  founded 
at  Vienna  in  l!S94,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  promote 
Jewisli  learning  by  means  of  lectures  and  the  publi- 
cation of  scientific  works,  and  the  Gesellschaft  fiir 
Sammlung  und  Conservirung  von  Kunst-  und  Ilis- 
torischen  Denkmitlern  des  .ludcnthunis,  founded  at 
Vienna  in  189;$.  The  results  of  the  activity  of  the 
latter  society  are  given  in  an  annual  publication 
entitled  •'  Jaliresbericht." 

Amsterdam  in  the  eighteenth  century  possessed 
many  societies  for  the  promotion  of  Jewish  learning. 
Among  them  were:  KeterTorah;  TorahOr:  Yesiba 
de  los  Pintos;  Meirat  'Enayim.  called  also  Yesilia 
Amstelodama;  and  Tif'eret  Baliurirn  or  Yesiba 
Quiuta.  A  similar  society  to  that  of  the  Me'asselim 
in  Germany  was  founded  in  tlie  last  years  of  that 
century  under   the    name   "To'elet." 

Austria,      Like  its  (?erman  prototype.  tlicTo'elel 

Holland,     enriched  .lewisli  literature  with  many 

and  viihiiiiesof  Ilelirew  poems  and  essays. 

France.       In  1888  tlie  nntch  teachers  united  and 
formed  the  Society   Aciiaw.\,   which 
publishes  under  the  same  title  a  monthly  magazine 
devoted  cliietly  to  pedagogy. 

An  important  society  for  the  promotion  of  Jewish 
learning  was  founded  in  France  in  1880,  the  Societe 
iiES  Etudes  Jiives.  Its  fust  president  was  Baron 
James  Edouard  de  Rothschild,  who.  by  a  large  sub- 
vention, placed  it  on  a  satisfactory  financial  footing. 
Besides  the  quarterly  publication  of  the  "  Hevue 
des  Etudes  J uives,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  scientific  periodicals  in  the  whole  of  .lew- 
isli journalism,  the  .society  has  given  financial  assist- 
ance to  authors  in  the  publication  of  their  works. 
It  has  also  published  at  its  own  expense  many  valu- 
able contributimis  to  .lewisli  science,  among  which 
the  most  imjiortant  is  the  "Gallia  Judaica"  of 
Heinrich  Gross.  The  international  society  known 
as  "Alliance  Israelite  Universelle"  may  to  a  certain 
extent  be  counted  among  learned  societies.  th<'  last 
item  of  its  program  being  "the  encouragement  of 
publications  contributing  to  the  emancipation  or 
elevation  of  the  .lews."  Besides  a  certain  number 
of  worksdevoted  principally  to  Jewish  statisticsand 
the  defense  of  Judaism,  which  the  Alliance  has  pub 
lished  at  its  own  expense,  it  lias  lent  its  support  to 
all  learned  works  of  interest  to  Jews. 


In  its  short  existence  the  Hebrew  Literature  Soci- 
ety of  London  rendered  great  service  to  Jewish  learn- 
ing. Under  thecditorsliip  of  A.  Loewy  it  published 
a  certain  number  of  .lewisli  works,  among  whi(  li 
was  Hie  first  volume  of  the  English  translation  of 
the  "  .Moreh  Xebukim,"  made  by  M.  Kriedh'inder. 
From  the  Anglo-Jewish  Historical  E.xhiliilinn  held 
in  London  in  1887 — in  connection  with  which  there 

were  i)ublislicil  three  volumes  bearing 
England,     on  Anglo-Jewish  histoiy — grew     The 

Historical  Society  of  England,  founded 
in  1893.  This  society  has  issued  four  volumes  of 
transactions  and  has  published  a  work  on  Manasseli 
ben  Israel  by  Lueien  Wolf  and,  conjointly  with  the 
Selden  Society,  a  volume  of  "Select  Pleas  from  the 
Jewish  Exchei|uer."  In  1903  a  new  .society,  the; 
Union  of  .lewisli  Literary  Societies,  came  into  ex- 
istence. Its  objects  are:  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge of  Jewish  literature,  history,  and  sociology ; 
the  coordination  of  the  work  of  literary  societies  in 
general;  the  formation  of  new  literary  societies;  the 
encouragement  of  the  literary  activity  of  Jewish 
.social  clubs;  the  establishment  of  means  by  which 
the  literary  elforts  of  .societies  may  be  organized  and 
utilized  in  common;  the  provision  of  literary  mate- 
rial and  guidance  for  members  of  the  society  desirous 
of  preparing  lectures:  the  encouragement  of  inter- 
.sociely  meetings  and  debates;  the  promotion  of 
popular  Jewish  publications;  the  organization  of 
summer  meetings  for  Jewish  studies;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  circulating  libraiT  containing  works 
on  Jewish  history  and  literature. 

An  association  which  exercises  a  great  civilizing 
inliuence  is  the  Society  fou  the  Pko.motion  of 
Ci'i.TiiiE  Among  the  .Tews  op  Kussi.\,  which  was 
founded  in   1863.     Its  objects  are:    to  spread    the 

knowledge   of  the  Russian  language 
Russia.       among  the  Jews;   to  publish  and  to 

assist  others  in  publishing  useful 
works  and  periodicals  in  Russian  as  well  as  in  He- 
brew;  and  to  sujiport  the  j-oung  who  are  devoting 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  sciences.  During  the 
first  twenty  years  of  its  existence  it  was  regarded  by 
the  public  with  indifference,  and  the  number  of  its 
members  and  consequently  its  income  were  very 
limited;  but  with  the  enactment  of  the  restrictive 
laws  which  excluded  the  .lews  from  educational 
establishments,  its  infiuence  began  to  grow;  and  its 
services  are  now  univer.sally  recognized. 

The  first  Jewish  learned  association  in  the  New 
World  was  the  American  .Tewish  Publication  Soci- 
et_y,  founded  at  Philadelpliia  in  184.')  by  Isaac  Leeser. 
During  the  six  years  of  its  existence  it  published 
under  the  title  ".Tewish  jNIiscellany  "  fourteen  works 
on  .Tcwisli  matters.  In  18.51  the  building  in  which 
were  stored  the  slates  and  books  belonging  to  th(! 
society  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  society  there- 
upon ceased  to  exist.  It  was  succeeded  by  another 
association,  tiearing  the  same  name,  founded  at  New 
York  in  18T3.     Its  i>ublication  committee  consisted 

of  (tustav  Gottheil,  Jloses  Mielziner, 
America.     F.  de  Sola  Mendes,  Marcus  .Tastrow. 

and  Moritz  EUinger.  As  its  first  puli- 
lication  the  society  issueil  in  18T3  the  fourth  volume 
of  Griltz's  "Geschichte  der  .Tuden."  translated  into 
English  by  James  K.  Gutheim  of  New  Orleans,     lu 
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1875  two  volumes  were  issued:  (I)  "Jewisli  Family 
Papers;  Lettersof  a  Missionary,"  by  "Gustav  JUin- 
liardt"  (William  Ilerzberg),  translated  into  English 
by  F.  di-  Sola  Mcndes;  and  (2)  "  Mebrew  Character 
istics,"  miscellaneous  jiapers  from  the  German,  trans- 
lated by  Albert  II.  Louis.  In  1><7.3,  owing  to  the  com- 
mercial depression  which  followed  theliuancial  panic 
of  that  year,  the  society  was  dis.solved.  A  new  as- 
sociation for  the  publication  and  dissemination  of 
literary,  seientitic,  and  religious  works  was  founded 
under  the  name  "Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
America."  at  a  convention  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
1888.  Its  members  now  (190.1)  number  about  5.000, 
and  as  a  rule  it  issues  four  or  five  piililicatioiis 
yearly.  Of  these  the  most  noteworthy  have  been: 
"History  of  the  .lews"  (the  English  edition  of 
Gratz's"Geschichleder.Jud<n  "):  "Studies  in  .luda- 
ism,"  by  Solomon  Scliechter:  ".lewish  Life  in  the 
Middle  Ages,"  by  Israel  Abrahams;  and  the  "Ethics 
of  .Judaism,"  by  Lazarus. 

In  1892  was  founded  the  American  Jewish  His- 
torical .Society,  the  objects  of  which  are  the  collec- 
tion and  preservation  of  material  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  the  Jews  in  America.  The  society  meets 
annually  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  for  the 
reading  of  papers  which  form  the  subjects  of  the 
publications  of  the  association.  In  1895  was  founded 
in  New  York  the  Ohole  Shem  As.sociation  to  |)ro- 
motc  and  foster  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  other 
Semitic  languages  and  to  encourage  the  stud}'  of 
Jewish  history  and  literature.  Since  its  organiza- 
tion the  association  has  inaugurated  a  scries  of  lec- 
tures in  Hebrew.  German,  and  English.  In  1895 
and  1896  it  published  a  Hebrew  monthly  entitled 
"Ner  lia-Ma-ar.ibi";  in  1901.  "Ha-Modia"  le-Hoda- 
shim";  and  for  190-1  it  issued  an  annual  entitled 
"  Yalkut  Ma'arabi." 

.t.  I.  Bk. 

SOCIETY     OF     AMERICAN     CAMTOKS : 

Founded  by  Alois  Kaiser  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  .May 
14,  1895.  Its  object  is  the  elevation  of  the  cantor's 
profession,  the  furtherance  of  cohesion  among  its 
members,  and  the  improvement  of  musical  services 
in  the  synagogue.  While  its  membership  is  open 
to  all,  it  is  in  fact  an  association  of  cantors  of 
botli  Conservative  and  Reform  congregations.  The 
society  selected  and  arranged  the  music  for  the 
"Union  Hymnal,"  published  by  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Uabliis  in  1897.  On  tlie  oc- 
casion of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Solomon 
Sulzer's  birthday  (1904)  the  society  published  a  Fri- 
day evening  service,  with  music,  selected  from 
Su"lzer's  "Shir  Ziyyon."  On  March  32.  1904  it  held 
a  memorial  service  in  New  York  city  in  honor  of 
the  same  event,  at  which  addresses  were  delivered. 

BiRUOdRAPiiY:   .liiifricnii  JeHixh   TVur-Bwj/c;   Report  nf 
the  Siicielii  nf  Ameruau  Cdiilnin  fur  lOoU. 
A.  A.    Kat. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF 
CULTURE  AMONG  THE  JEWS  OF  RUSSIA 
(Hebrew  title,  Marbe  [nr  Mefl?e]  Haskalah  be- 
Yisrael) :  Society  founded  al  .'>i.  Pctersliurs:  in 
Dec,  1863,  by  .some  of  the  most  prominent  Russian 
Jews,  e.r;..  Joseph  Yozel  Gihizburg.  who  l)ecanie 
president;  his  son  Horace  Giinzburg.  lirst  vice-pres- 
ident :    Rabbi  A.  Neumann,  second   vice  president : 


Leon  Rosenthal,  treasurer;  Ai)raham  Brodski ;  I. 
Brodski;  and  others.  The  aim  of  the  society  as  set 
forth  in  its  constitution  is  as  follows: 

*'  To  promote  culture  amon^  ttie  Russian  Jews  and  to  infuse 
into  tbem  love  tberefor.    To  this  enrl  ttie  society  will  endeavor 
to  spread  tbe  Ivnowledffe  'if  the  Russian  Ian- 
Objects.        f;ua(?e  amuRf?  ttieoi ;  it  will  publish  and  assist 
iitht'rs  in  pul>lishintr  u-scful  wnrlcs  and  journals 
in  Russian,  as  well  as  in  Hftirt'w.  that  will  aid  in  i-arryintr  oul 
the  purposes  of  tbe  »jrlety:    and   it  will,  further,  assist  the 
young  in  devoting  themselves  to  tbe  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
of  tbe  sciences"  (Constitution.  8  Ii. 

The  idea  of  establishing  such  a  society  in  Russia 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  .Vlliance  Israelite 
Univeiselle,  which  was  founded  in  1800.  Tlie  time 
was  ripe  for  such  an  organization  in  Ru.ssia,  inas- 
much as  the  awakening  of  the  Jews  of  that  coun- 
try to  their  cultural  needs  was  in  progress.  There 
were,  however,  some  drawbacks,  on  account  of  which 
the  society  was  unable  to  cany  out  its  program  in 
its  entirety.  Its  scope  of  activity  was  neces,sarily 
limited  by  the  disabilities  of  the  Russian  Jews;  and 
there  was,  moreover,  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  intellectual  Jews  themselves,  the  greater  number 
of  whom  strove  to  shake  themselves  f  ree  fiom  every- 
thing .lewish.  The  society  thus  had  to  struggle  on 
for  some  time  and  to  satisfy  its  ambition  with  luinor 
achievements.  For  several  years  the  number  of  its 
members  was  less  than  2.50,  and  in  1880  it  was  not 
quite  350;  the  annual  income  was  less  than  12.000 
rubles.  From  that  year  onward,  however,  the  in- 
terest in  the  society  increased.  The  anti-Jewish 
riots,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  government,  (m  the  other,  impelled  the  Rus- 
sian Jews  to  trust  to  self-help  and  to  take  thence- 
forth more  interest  in  theirown  institutions.  In  the 
next  year  (1S>)())  the  society  inaugurated  a  branch, 
with  a  special  fund,  for  tlie  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry  among  the  Russian 
Brancli      Jews.     The   nund)er  of  its  members 

Societies,  increased  to  .552.  and  its  yearly  in- 
come was  more  than  doubled  (28.346 
I'ubles).  But  here,  again,  the  attitude  of  the  Rus- 
sian government  towai'd  the  .lews  checked  the  so- 
ciety's operations,  the  juDbibition  against  Jews  en- 
gaging in  agriculture  liaviug  become  more  strin- 
gent with  the  accession  of  Alexander  III.,  thus  de- 
feating the  object  of  the  new  agricultural  section. 
In  the  other  branches,  however,  the  activity  of  the 
society  was  considerable,  the  report  of  its  twentieth 
anniversary  (1884)  showing  an  expenditure  fiom  the 
foundation  of  the  society  of  78.788  rubles  for  the 
support  of  students  at  universities,  academies,  and 
industrial  institutions,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
private  and  |>ul)lic  schools:  in  addition  35..5.56  ru- 
bles weie  expended  in  connection  with  useful  pub- 
lications issued  by  the  society  it.self  or  on  its  initia- 
tive. At  the  same  time,  a  greater  interest  in  Hebrew 
literature  began  to  luanifest  itself  among  the  mem- 
liers.  and  a  special  fund  for  its  promotion  was  voted 
in  1 884. 

The  operations  of  the  society  have  since  extended 
far  beyond  St.  Petersburg.  As  early  as  1865  a 
blanch  had  been  foundeil  at  Odessa,  which  issued 
and  maintained  the  newspaper  "Den."  Other 
bninclies  were  later  established  at  Moscow,  Riga,  and 
several  other  cities;  but  the  most  effective  work  has 
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bi'i'D  done  by  the  Odessa  bruncli.  Tlie  chief  linesof 
the  society's  aetivity  are  the  following:  (1)  assist- 
ance of  Jewish  students  at  the  Hnssian  universities; 
(2)  maintenance  of  general  and  Indus 
Chief  Lines  trial  schools  for  Jewish  children;  (3) 
of  aid  to   Jewish    libraries;    (4)  cncour- 

Activity.  agement  of  Jewish  authors  and  pub- 
lication of  works  (in  Hebrew  and 
Russian)  pertaining  to  Judaism,  prizes  being  olTcred 
for  the  same;  and  (■>)  promotion  of  a  knowledge  of 
Jewish  science  by  series  of  lectures,  particularly  in 
St.  Petersburg. 

Unfortunately  the  society  has  to  struggle  for  f\- 
istence.  Its  educational  work  is  being  rendered  less 
ini[)orlanl  in  i)roportion  as  education  progresses 
among  the  Uussian  Jews  generally.  Moreover,  the 
society  having  lieen  f<)unde<i  at  a  time  when  tlie 
idea  of  assinnlation  with  the  IJussianswas  prevalent 
among  the  cultured  Jews,  and  having,  more  or  less, 
retained  lliis  spirit,  it  has  now  to  face  an  internal 
conflict  witli  the  Jewish  national  tendencies  that 
have  recently  been  awakened  in  Kussian  Jewry,  and 
with  which  many  of  the  members  of  the  society  are 
strongly  imbued. 

BiRMOiiRAPMV:  I,iMin  Itosenthnl.  T'llidnt  Helnal  Mmlii. 
Ilasknlali  In-  -Yisntel,  St.  Petei-sbure,  1S85-!KJ;  Ha  -  Shu- 
har,  vi.  .Wll  <•(  .■.n/.,  vli.  IXtT  el  siy..  ix.  tJ-'U-tiyi,  xi.  HMi;) :  Hn- 
Shilonh.vn.  .«7;  vlii.  HI.  :it;9:  ix.  ST.i,  :!tJ6  ct  sci;.;  x.  Ki  ct 
.w/-;  xli.  471 :  xiii.  iSU :  Hn-Mitgtli'l.  l^St,  Nos.  2.5.  2B,  2S.  3(1 : 
ISft'i.  Xo.s.  24,  2(i :  Kcnefet  YiKract,  18S«,  pp.  xxvii.  tt  svii ; 
Hii-Dnr.  I..  .Nos.  .■>,  7,  U.  22,  23,  Ai. 

u.  n.  A.  S.  W. 

SOBOM  :  First  city  of  Pentapolis,  the  others  be- 
ing (t(jm4irraii.  .\dmah,  Zeboiim,  and  Zoar,  all  situ- 
ated in  the  vale  of  Siddim  ((ien.  .\iv.  3i,  either  in 
the  present  plain  of  Sabkhah  or  farther  north,  in  the 
southern  Seccudes  between  tlie  peninsula  of  Al-Lisan 
and  the  Sabkhah. 

Biblical  Data:  Clod  liadaimounceil  Hisdeler- 

mination  to  destroy  these  cities  because  of  their 
wickedness,  but  jiromised  Abraham  to  spare  Sodom 
if  as  few  as  ten  of  its  inhabitants  should  be  foinul 
righteous  (iO.  xviii.  20-32).  Abraham,  however, 
failed  totindcven  ten  righteous  in  Sodom,  and  Yiiwn 
thereupon  rained  lire  and  brimstone  upon  the  entire 
Pentapolis  and  overthrew  it  (i/>.  .\ix.  24-20).  This 
event  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  twenty-see- 
on<l  century  B.C.  According  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Hlankenburg  ("  Entstehung  iiiid  Gesch.  dcs  Todten 
Meeres,"  Leipsic,  1896),  the  catastrophe  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  sudden  sinkageof  tlie  valley  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  producing  chasms  which  engulfed  the  cities. 
AVhenever  it  happened,  the  disaster  must  have  been 
terrible;  and  it  produced  such  an  impressicni  that 
the  Prophets  often  refer  to  Pentapolis  or  to  Sodom  in 
describing  dire  misfortunes  (Isa.  i.  9.  .xiii.  10;  Jer. 
x.xiii.  14,  xlix.  18;  Amos  iv.  11;  Zeph.  ii.  9).  The 
destruction  of  these  cities  is  described  in  similar 
terms  by  Josephus  ("  B.  J."  iv.  8,  s5  4)  and  in  the 
Koran  (sura  liv.).  In  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
the  kings  of  the  vale  of  Siddim  the  names  of  those 
rulers  are  given  as  follows:  "Bera  of  Sodom.  IJirsha 
of  Gomorrah,  Shinab  of  Admah.  Shemeber  of  Ze- 
boiim. anil  tlie  kiu^'  of  Bela  or  Zoar. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:  The  Talmud,  like 

the  Bible,  ascribes  the  fate  of  .Sodom  and  the  other 
cities  of  Pentapolis  to  the  wickedness  of  their  inhab- 
itants; and  when  the  sins  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem 


are  enumerated,  on  the  basis  of  E/.ek.  xvi.  48-50,  the 
attempt  is  made  to  show  them  less  heinous  than  those 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  (Sanh.  104b).  There  were 
lour  judges  ill  Sodom  (///.  1091)),  named  respectividy 
ShakkaraiC  liar"),  Shakraiai  ("habitual  liar"),  Zay- 
yafa  (■deceiver"),  and  -Ma/.lc  Dina  ("perverter  of 
the  Law  ").  In  Sodom  every  one  who  gave  bread 
and  water  to  the  poor  was  condemned  to  death  by 
fire  (Yalk.,Gen.  83).  Two  girls,  one  poor  and  the 
other  rich,  went  to  a  well;  and  the  former  gave  the 
latter  her  jug  of  water,  receiving  in  return  a  vessel 
containing  bread.  When  this  became  known,  both 
were  burned  alive  (ih.).  In  the  Midrash  (/*.  84)  the 
judges  are  called  Kaz  Slicker  (="  greatest  liar"), 
Hab  Sheker(=  ■'master  of  lies"),  i{ab  Nabal  (:= 
"master  of  turpitude"),  Hab  Masteli  Din  (=  "chief 
perverter  of  the  Law  "),  and  Kelapandar  (probably  = 
"  forger").  IVntapolis  existed  only  lifty- two  years; 
and  during  the  last  twenty-two  of  them  God  brought 
earthquakes  and  other  misfortunes  upon  it  that  it 
might  repent.  It  refused  to  do  so,  however,  and  was 
destroyed  (/i.  83).  The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain  worshiped  the  sun  and  the  moon.  If  destruc- 
tion had  come  upon  them  by  day,  they  would  have 
said  that  the  moon  would  have  helped  them;  if  by 
night,  they  would  have  declared  that  the  sun  would 
have  been  their  aid  ;  wherefore  they  were  destroyed 
early  in  the  morning,  when  both  the  sun  and  the 
moon  were  shining.  This  happened  on  the  sixteenth 
of  Nisan. 

According  to  the  "Sefer  ha- Yashar,"  a  man  en- 
tered Sodom  riding  on  an  ass,  and  as  he  had  no 
lodging  he  was  received  by  a  resilient  of  the  jilace. 
On  preparing  to  depart  he  mi.ssed  his  colored  cover 
and  the  cord  by  which  it  had  been  tied  to  the  ani- 
mal's back.  When  he  asked  his  host  about  the 
matter,  he  received  the  answer  that  he  had  only 
dreamed  of  a  cover,  but  that  the  vision  was  of  good 
omen,  since  the  cover  meant  that  he  would  jio.ssess 
large  vineyards,  and  thi>  cord  indicated  thai  his  life 
would  be  prolonged.  Th.e  stranger  protested;  but 
he  was  dragged  before  the  trilninal  and  sentenced 
to  pay  four  silver  shekels.  Theuaniesof  the  judges, 
according  to  this  account,  were:  Sarak  in  Sodom, 
Sarkar  in  Gomorrah,  Zabuak  in  Admah,  and  Manon 
in  Zeboiim  (ih.  24-27).  For  the  other  stories  related 
in  the  "Sefer  ha- Yashar"  see  Ki.ikzkh  and  Lot. 

BiBI.iOGRAPiiv  :  Sepp,  JcniKnlem  iiiui  dn.i  IlciUtie.  Land,  pp. 
707,  813,  SchalTliaiisen.  W'i;  Clieyne,  Kiiaie  BiM.;  HerzoR- 
HaiKk.  Itml-Eiinic  xiv.  1904,  s.v.  I'alCKtlne. 
■!.  S.    O. 

SOEIRA,  SAMUEL  ABRAVANEL  (known 
also  as  Samuel  ben  Israel):  Son  of  .Manasseh  ben 
Israel  (Abravanel  Soeira  being  the  maiden  name  nf 
Jlauasseh's  wife);  born  in  Amsterdam  163.5;  died  in 
London  Sept.,  16o7.  In  1604.  in  behalf  of  his  father, 
he  accompanied  his  uncle  .Manuel  Martinez  Dor- 
niido  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a 
petition  to  Oliver  Cromwell  for  the  readmission  of 
Jews  to  England.  On  this  occasion  he  is  .said  to 
have  received  from  the  University  of  Oxford  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  medicine  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  scientitic  attainments.  The 
text  of  his  supposed  diploma,  signed  by  Chancellor 
John  Owen  and  Professor  Clayton,  has  been  re- 
produced by  Koenen  in  his  "Geschicdenisder  Joden 
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iu  Ncdc'ihiiKl "  (p.  440),  but  Dr.  Griffith,  keeper  of 
the  archives  of  the  university,  has  atteiiipteil  to 
prove  tliat  the  document  is  spurious,  and  this 
opinion  is  expressed  also  by  Dr.  A.  Neubauer  in  an 
article  published  in  Roest's  "Letterbode."  In  May. 
1655,  Samuel  returned  to  Amsterdam  to  persuade  liis 
father  to  go  to  England  and  personally  lay  his  case 
before  Cromwell.  JIanasseh  ben  Israel  arrived  in 
London  in  October,  accompanied  by  his  son.  who 
died  during  their  stay  iu  that  city.  In  accordance 
with  Samuel's  dying  wish,  Maua.sseh  ben  Israel  con- 
vejed  his  son's  corpse  back  to  Holland  for  burial, 
and  he  himself  died  on  Nov.  20,  1057,  before  reach- 
ing his  home  at  Middelburg,  Zealand. 

Bibliography:  Luclen  Wolf.  .Vf im-t^e/i  hen  /.<mf i's  .V/i.woii 
til  (tliver  Cromwdl ;  H.  .\dler.  .-1  Htimaiie  in  yUnaxseh  Ih-ii 
hrnfl,  in  TratwdCtunis  of  Jew.  Hist.  Hoc.  of  Ktiuland,  i. 
34.  ;IU.  44.  4^i>i:  M.  Kayseriinp.  Life  of  Menasseh  h.  IsraeU 
in  Misft'liautt  of  Httncw  Literature^  2d  series. 
J.  I.   Co. 

SOEST  (Latin,  Susatum)  :  City  in  the  province 
of  Westphalia,  Prussia.  As  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century  Jews  of  Soest  are  mentioned, 
f..'/.,  Meyer  and  his  wife,  Betzel,  who  resided  in 
Cologne  from  1248  to  1255  (Honigcr,  "Das-Juden- 
schreiusbuch  der  Laurenzpfarre  zu  Koln."  Xos.  38, 
40,  .50,  73,  Beriin,  1888).  The  Jews  of  the  city  were 
obli.ged  to  pay  8  marks  annually  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  (Seibertz,  "  L'rkundenbuch  f  lir  West- 
falen,"  i.  484,  (1211,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
their  number  was  large  as  long  as  they  were  under 
his  protection,  despite  the  terrible  persecution  from 
which  they  suffered  at  the  time  of  the  Black  Death 
in  1349  (Salfeld,  "Martyrologium."  pp.  84  [Hebr.], 
280  [German]).  At  a  later  time,  however,  when 
the  coiitrcjl  over  the  Jews  became  a  municipal  privi- 
lege, the  council  watched  with  great  vigilance  to 
prevent  more  than  two  Jewish  families  from  living 
in  the  city. 

In  1510  several  Jews  who  were  passing  through 
Soest  were  imprisoned;  at  the  petition  of  Meistcr 
Solomon,  a  local  Jewish  physician,  they  were,  how- 
ever, released  after  taking  an  oath  to  abjure  all 
vengeance,  and  after  the  bai)tism  of  Saul,  one  of 
tiieir  number.  After  this  incident  the  council  en- 
a<ted  that  the  physician,  his  daughter,  and  his  serv- 
ant should  wear  yellow  badges.  In  1541  the  Jews 
Nathan  and  Bernd  were  authorized  to  remain  in 
Soest  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  in  consideration  of 
the  immediate  payment  of  100  gulden  (gold)  and  an 
annual  tribute  of  10  gulden;  and  iu  1554  the  permis 
sion  was  extended  for  a  similar  period  on  the 
pnymcnt  of  300  thaler.  They  were  enjoined,  how- 
ever, not  to  engage  in  the  butcher's  trade,  and  they 
were  forbidden  to  charge  within  the  city  limits  a 
higher  weekly  interest  than  6  verings  (U  pfennigs) 
per  gulden,  or  3  verings  (J  pfennig)  ])er  mark  (  = 
27*  per  cent).  In  1566  Nathan  was  cvjielled  from 
the  city  as  he  had  remained  after  having  been  uoti 
lied  that  his  permit  had  e.xpired,  and  also  because  he 
xvas  suspected  of  having  circulated  spurious  coin. 
In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  Jewish 
physician  named  Meister  Bencdictus  entered  the 
service  of  the  city  of  Soest,  being  obliged,  in  consid 
eration  of  free  lodgings,  and  exemption  from  all 
miiniei|)al  taxes  and  services  to  which  other  Jews 
were  liable,  to  maintain  in  his  dwelling  at  the  cost 


of  a  hundred  gulden  (gold)  an  apothecary's  store. 
When  he  left  the  city  in  1545  he  received  a  nota- 
ble testimonial  from  the  city  council.  In  1652  the 
council  of  Soest  assigned  to  Abraham  Selke,  for  use 
as  a  burying-grouud,  a  place  in  front  of  the  Grand- 
weger  Thor  which  "from  olden  times  was  called  the 
Jewish  ceraeterj-." 

Thirteen  years  later  (1665)  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg forbade  the  city  to  exercise  any  further  control 
over  the  Jews,  claiming  that  the  latter  stood  under 
the  sovereign's  immediate  protection.  On  Oct.  5, 
1689,  the  Jewish  physician  Solomon  Gumpertz,  who 
apparently  had  remained  in  Soest  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  safe-conduct,  was  ordered  by  the  coun- 
cil to  leave  the  city  within  twenty  four  hours;  but 
when  his  house  was  entered  by  soldiers  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  governmenl  at  Cleves  took  his  part, 
and  issued  a  mauifesto.  dated  Nov.  9  of  the  same 
year,  enacting  that  lie  should  "remain  undisturbed 
in  the  practise  of  medicine."  In  1697  Abraham 
Meyer,  a  Jew  of  Soest,  attended  the  fair  at  Leipsic 
(".Monatsschrift,"  1901,  p.  507);  and  the  names  of 
Silsskind  and  his  wife,  Zipponih,  who  were  likewise 
residents  of  the  (-ity,  occur  in  the  genealogical  table 
of  the  Gcldern  family  (Kaufmanii,  "Aus  Heinrich 
Heine's  Ahiiensaal,"  p.  29S).  As  the  residence  of 
the  president  of  the  high  consistory,  L.  L.  Hellwitz, 
who  had  gone  thither  from  Werl  (Zunz,  "G.  V."  1st 
ed.,  1852,  11.  4651,  .Soest  became  the  chief  center  of 
the  ritualistic  Ueform  movement  during  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

At  present  (1905)  the  Jewish  community  of  Soest 
numliers  about  300,  and  has  a  social  club  and  a 
public  school, 

BiBLiO(iRAPHT  :  AroDiiis.  RciieMeti.  Nos.  607.  6(18,  6.10.  6(3: 
Zeitsehrift  fUr  die  fjejich.  der  Jndeit  in  DeutfcJdand.  lii. 
34;J:  Gierse,  Die  fje.-tehieJde  der  .Jvdfn  in  Westfaten.  Naum- 
burir,  1878;  Wiener,  in  Rahnier's  JHi(.  Lit.-Bhitl.  18T9.  riii.. 
No.  -.  p.  8;  Vo(?eler.  in  Zeitsvhrift  dei<  Vereins  flir  di€ 
fie-irhiehte  roll  .Sool  und  iter  Horde.  1881-1882.  pp.  (Set 
.■«</.;  |S82-188:J.  pp.  5.  T.  ».  13  et  feir;  Kotiut.  (legchirhte  der 
iMiitschui  Juden,  pp.  Hit.  2e7.  :tl8  Inote):  Hellwitz.  Die 
Urtianisation  der  Iifraeliten  in  Deutseldanil.  MaedeburK, 
1819:  Die  Deliorali.  lati.  p.  .tI);  Stalixliivlo.-'Jahrlmeli  den 
Detd.-<rti-l!<raetiti.-ic}o  n  Gemeindebundes.  ISHB.  pp.  fifi  et  geq, 
\>.  A.   Lew. 

SOF  PASUK.     See  ArcKxis  is  IIebuew. 

SOFER.     See  ScmiiEs. 

SOFER,    ABRAHAM.     See    Nikdkki.a.nuer, 

AliKMlAM    1;KN     El'llMAIM. 

SOFER,  HATYIM  BEN  MORDECAI 
EPHRAIM  FISCHL  :  lluiigurian  rahhi ,  born  at 
Presburg  Sept.  29.  lf<21 :  died  at  Pesth  June  28.  1886. 
Hestudieil  at  Presburg  and  at  Ungvar,  where  he  at- 
tended the  celebrated  yeshibot  of  Hatam  Sofer  and 
Meir  Ash  (Meir  Eisenstiidtcr).  In  1844  he  went  to 
Mattersdorf,  where  he  taught  bahurim:  and  in  1852 
he  was  chosen  rabbi  atGyomore.  Seven  years  later 
(18-59)  he  became  rabbi  at  Sajo  Szt.  Peter,  whence 
he  removed  in  1868  to  Munkacs.  In  1879  he  was 
chosen  rabbi  of  the  Orthodox  congregation  in  Pesth. 
where  he  <itliciated  until  his  death. 

Sofer  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"Peles  Hayyim"  (Presburg.  1854);  ".Mahane  Hay- 
yim"  (4  vols..  2  editions),  a  collection  of  rcsponsa; 
"Hillul  Shabbat  "  (Sajo  Szt.  Peter);  and  "  Kol  So- 
fer," a  commentary  ou  the  ^lishnali.  He  left  two 
works  in  m;inuscript,   "Dibre  Shaare  Hayyim  'al 
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Torah  "  mid  "  Slia'iirc  IJayyim  'al  Tcliillini."  which 
were   published    hy   his   son.     Hayyim   Sufer   was 
buried  in  Prcsburg. 
s.  L.  V. 

SOFER,  MOSES.     See    ScnisF.inKR,  MosF.s   n. 

SaMI   Kl.. 

SOFERIM  ("Scribes'"):  Tabuudie  treatise  deal- 
iiig  espeiially  with  the  rules  relating  tollie  prepiira- 
tiou  (if  the  hilly  b<")Us,  as  well  as  with  the  regulations 
for  the  reading  of  the  Law^  It  belongs  to  the  so- 
called  "smaller  treatises," a  term  applied  to  about  fif- 
teen works  in  rabbinieal  literature,  each  containing 
all  the  important  material  bearing  on 

Position  a  single  subject.  While  they  lire  misli- 
Among-  the  iiaie  in  form  and  are  called  "  trea- 
"  Smaller  tiscs, "  lh<!  topics  discussed  in  them 
Treatises."  are  arranged  more  systematically  :  for 
they  are  eminently  practical  in  pur- 
pose, being,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  first  manuals  in 
Avhich  the  data  scattered  through  proli.\  sources  have 
been  collected  in  a  brief  and  comprehensive  form. 
Ancient  authorities  mention  especially  seven  such 
treatises,  which  are  doubtless  the  earliest  ones:  and 
among  these  the  tractate  containing  the  rules  on  the 
writing  of  the  "  books"  occupies  a  particularly  jironi- 
inent  ])lace  on  account  of  the  importance  of  its  con 
tents.  The  name  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  smaller 
treatises  indicates  that  they  (niginatcd  in  the  period 
of  oral  tradition  wliieh  wasdominated  by  the  Talmud 
and  the  Midrash;  so  that  these  treatises  are  doubt- 
less of  great  antiquity,  some  of  them  having  been 
C'lmiiiled  in  their  main  outlines  before  even  the  final 
redaction  of  the  Talmud  in  the  si.\tli  century.  This 
theory  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  treati.se  Sefer 
Torali  also,  to  which  the  treatise  Soferim  bears  an 
especially  close  relation. 

Soferim  consists  of  twenty-one  chapters,  contain- 
ing 23.5  paragraphs!"  lialakot  ")  in  all.  The  contents 
may  be  summarized  as  f(dlows: 

Cli.  i. :  On  parchment  and  other  writing-material ; 
language  and  translation  of  the  Scriptures;  the 
Septuagint;  persons  who  arc  (pialified  to  prepare 
books;  leaves  and  pages;  open  and  closed  para- 
graphs. Cli.  ii. :  Spaces  between  letters,  words,  lines, 
pages,  and  books;  space-lines;  number  of  columns 
to  the  leaf,  and  lines  to  the  column ;  width  and 
height  of  the  scrolls;  rollers;  sewing;  mending;  final 
letters.  Cli.  iii. :  Writing  several  books  on  a  single 
scroll;  ver.se-marks  in  the  scroll  of  the  Law  ;  super- 
scriptions; palimp.sests;  procedure  in  regard  to  in- 
correctly written  .scrolls;  rolling  and  unrolling; 
manner  of  rolling  and  leading;  respectful  handling 
of  the  scroll  of  the  Law ;  careful  u.se  of  food  as  a 
gift  of  God.  Ch.  iv. :  The  names  of  Ood  and  the 
interdiction  against  erasing  them ;  Masoretic  enumer- 
ation of  such  names;  the  sinfulness  of  profanely 
using  any  of  them.  Ch.  v. :  Sacrosanct  writing  of 
the  names  of  God ;  scribal  errors  in  such  and  in 
the  lines  of  the  sacred  scroll;  the  Divijie  Name  on 
vessels  and  utensils;  preservation  of 
Contents  :    scrolls  and  other  writings  which  have 

Ch.  i.-ix.     become   useless;    use   of   loaned  wri- 
tings.   Ch.  vi. :  Points  and  the  C  in  the 
Torah;  textual  variations  in  the  ancient  scrolls  u.sed 
in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem;  Masoretic  textual  and 


orthographical  variants.  Cli.  vii.  •  Masoretic  com- 
bination of  the  "kere"  and  "ketib."  Ch.  viii. : 
Textual  variants  in  Ps.  xviii.  and  II  Sam.  .\xii.,  and 
in  Isa.  xxxvi.-x-xxix.  and  II  Kings  .xviii. -xx.  ('h. 
ix. :  Capital  letters  in  the  Torali;  written  words 
for  which  others  must  be  substituted  in  read- 
ing; passages  which  are  neither  read  nor  trans- 
lated. 

Ch.  .\.  :  General  regulations  for  reading;  number 
of  readers;  numlier  of  persons  rccjuisitc  for  jniblic 
religious  functions:  "kaddish"  and  "bareku."  Ch. 
xi. :  Order  of  reading  and  of  the  translations  to  be 
read;  errorsin  reading  IlieTorah.  Ch.  xii. :  Method 
of  reading  the  curses,  the  songs,  and  the  Decalogue; 
lesson  at  the  New  Moon  of  Hanukkah;  mode  of 
writing  the  songs  in  Ex.  xv.,  Judges  v.,  and  Deut. 
xxxii.,  as  well  as  the  order  of  readingthe  last  named. 
Ch.  xiii. ;  Method  of  writing  the  Hagiograiilia  in 
general  and  the  scroll  of  Esther  in  particular;  bene- 
dictions in  connection  with  the  J[.\KTiit  and  the 
reading  of  the  Torah.  Ch.  xiv. ;  Benediction  on 
reading  the  Hagiograplia  in  general  and  the  scroll 
of  Esther  in  particular;  liturgical  observances  pref- 
atory to  the  reading:  persons  authorized  to  read 
and  toofliciate  as  hazzanini ;  individualsiiualified  to 
read  the  scroll  of  Esther;  reading  the  other  smaller 
scrolls;  sanctity  of  the  scroll  of  the  Law;  phylac- 
teries and  mezuzot.  Cli.  xv. :  Sanctity  of  other  re- 
ligious writings;  diversity  of  the  rabbinical  sciences; 
occuiiations  to  be  taught  to  children.  Ch.  xvi.: 
Value  of  the  study  of  the  Torah;  the  Ilaggadah; 
manifold  interpretations;  scholarship  of  th('  ancient 
teachers;  .Sections  of  the  Pentateuch;  chapters  of 
the  Psalms;  the  Trisagion.  Ch.xvii.: 
Ch.  x.-xxi.  General  regulations  on  the  sections 
prescribed  for  the  festivals;  assistant.s 
at  the  sacrifice  and  their  prayers;  lessonsand  psalms 
for  New  Moon.  Ch.  xviii.:  Daily  and  festival 
jisalms;  order  of  prayer  for  the  anniversary  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem;  observances  for  the  Day 
of  Atonement.  Ch.  xix. :  Further  regulations  re- 
garding the  iisalms  for  festivals;  formulasof  prayer 
for  the  festivals;  eulogy  on  announcing  the  new 
moon;  benedictions  fin' weddings  and  funerals.  Ch. 
XX. :  Eulogy  on  first  beholding  the  new  moon  ;  light- 
ing the  Hanukkah  lamp:  benedictions  and  lesson 
for  Hanukkah;  the  Trisagion  at  festivals;  "Hallel." 
Ch.  xxi. :  Nisan,  the  month  of  rejoicing;  the  Feast 
of  Purini  and  its  oliservances;  the  benedictions  of 
the  Torah  and  the  Megillah  at  Purim;  Ilaggadah  of 
the  Patriarchs  (.Miiller,  "Ma.sseket  Soferim,"  etc., 
pp.  37  rt  ne(j.). 

According  to  Zunz  ("  G.  V."  2il  ed.,  p.  100),  "the 
little  work  is  now  biidly  disarranged,  a.s  is  shown  by 
the  confusion  of  the  two  principal  themes  [i.e.,  the 
preparation  of  the  scrolls,  and  the  ritual  of  lessons 
and  jnayers],  and  the  position  and  character  of  the 
Ilaggadah,"  a  statement  which  he  defends  as  fol- 
lows; •' IJulcs  for  writing  and  for  the  Masorah  are 
found  in  i.  1-6,  9-14;  ii.  ;  iii.  1-9,  10a,  11,  13,  13  (in 
part),  14-16;  iv.-viii.;  ix.  1-7;  .xii.  8b,  9-13;  xiii. 
1-4,  6a,  7;  xv.  l-.'j:  xvii.  1;  synagogal  ritual  in  ix. 
8-11;  X.;  xi.  ;  xii.  1-7.  8a;  xiii.  5,  8-14;  xiv.;  xv. 
12,  end;  xvii.  2-11;  xviii. -xx.;  xxi.  1-8;  hagga- 
dah  ini.  7-8;  iii.  10b.  13  (in  part);  xiii.  6b,  10;  xvi. 
1-11,  12a;   xxi.  9"  (rt.  notes  a,  b).     Zunz  likewise 
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sliows  IIk^  reliitionsliii)  existing  between  tliis  woiU 
and  later  ImgKadot. 

This  lack  of  S3'steni,  however,  is  not  the  result  of 
careless  copying  or  other  negligence,  but  is  il  iie  to  t  he 
nature  of  the  treatise's  redaction  ;  for  it  is  a  compos- 
ite of  at  least  three  works,  and  the  systematic  order 
of  the  earlier  part  hasevidently  been  disarranged  by 
interpolations.  In  its  present  form  the  treatise  is 
intended  more  for  the  readers  aJid  hazzanim  than 
for  the  scribes:  it  is  in  great  part  contined  to  rit- 
iial  precei)t3,  although  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  same  person  doubtless  combined  the  func- 
tions of  .scribe  and  reader. 

Soferim  may  be  divided  into  three  main  divisions; 
i.-v.,  vi.-ix.,  and  x.-xxi.,  the  last  of  which  is  subdi- 
vided into  two  sections,  .\.-xv.  and  xvi.  2-xxi.  The 
treatise  derives  its  name  from  its  first  main  division 
(ch.  i.-v.),  which  treats  of  writing 
Divisions,  scrolls  of  the  Law,  thus  conforming 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  naming 
a  work  according  to  its  initial  contents  (com]). 
Blau,  "Zur  Einleitung  in  die  Ileilige  Schrift." 
pp.  31  ct  seq.,  Strasburg,  1894).  This  first  part  is 
the  earliest  component  of  the  work,  and  is  extant 
also  as  an  independent  "smaller  treatise,"  entitled 
"  Mas.seket  Sefer  Torah  "  (edited  by  Kirchheim);  in 
this  form  it  is  a  systematic  work,  but  as  incorpora- 
ted in  Soferim,  although  its  division  into  cliajiters 
and  paragraphs  has  been  retained,  its  order  has  been 
disarranged  by  interpolations.  A  comparison  of  the 
two  texts  shows  in  an  instructive  way  how  ancient 
Jewish  works  developed  in  the  course  of  lime.  The 
small  treatise  Sefarim,  edited  by  Scliimblum.  is  not 
earlier,  as  he  assumes,  but  is  later,  than  the  Jlasse- 
ket  Sefer  Torah,  from  which  it  is  an  extract.  The 
name  " Sefarim  "  {—" books ")  is  merely  the  plural  of 
"sefer,"  designating  the  Torah  as  "the  book  "  par 
excellence. 

C'hapters  vi.  to  ix.  constitute  a  separate  i>arl,  eon 
taining  Masoretic  rules  for  writing,  the  first  four 
paragraphs  of  ch.  vi.  and  some  passages  of  ch.  ix. 
being  of  eail.y  date.  This  portion  was  undoubtedly 
added  l)y  Masorites  of  Tiberias;  and  the  main  por 
tion  of  the  modern  Jlasorah,  which  also  contains 
the  passages  iu  question,  likewise  originated  in  the 
same  school.  The  first  two  parts  of  Soferim  are 
acknowledged  to  bo  Palestinian,  and  were  int(  nde<l 
for  the  scribes;  the  last  three  halakot  are  a  kind  of 
apiiendix  relating  to  the  reading  of  certain  words 
and  passages. 

The  third  division  is  chiefiy  devoted  to  rides 
concerning  the  order  of  the  lessons,  together  with 
liturgical  regidations.  It  is  not  a  uniform  composi- 
tion, allhongb  tlie  first  section  (ch.  x.-xv.)  is  con- 
cerned almost  entirely  with  the  sequence  of  the 
lessons,  while  the  remaining  part  (ch.  xvi.-xxi.) 
contains  liturgical  regulations.  The  contents  of 
xvi.  1  apparently  form  the  conclusion  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  work  which  precedes  it.  The  tliird 
part  of  Soferim  is  likewise  Palestinian  in  origin, 
as  is  shown  by  its  sources:  nor  is  this  view  contra- 
dieted  by  the  phrases  "our  teacher  iu  Palestine" 
(3"iyO,  X.  8)  and  "the  men  of  Palestine  and  I?aby 
Ionia"  (X.,  end;  xiii.  10),  since  either  a  Palestinian 
or  a  Babylonian  might  have  used  such  expressions, 
although  these  passages  may  be  interpolations. 


The  second  section  of  the  last  portion  (xvi.  2- 
xxi.)  was  adiled  latest  of  all.  It  contains  passages 
from  the  Babylonian  Talnuid,  mentioning  the 
"teachers  of  the  land  of  Israel  "  (no  longer  31VD,  as 
iu  xxi.  1)  in  xvii.  4,  and  speaking  of  the  Nazarenes 
(D'tVIJ  =  Christians)  in  xvii.  6,  wjiilea  passage  from 
Pirke  K.  Eli'czer  (xvii.,end)is  cited  on  the  authority 
of  U.  Eliezer  b.  Ilyrcanus  (rt.  xix.  22).  These  pecu- 
liarities indicate  that  its  date  is  relatively  recent, 
even  though  these  last  passages  are  in  the  main  also 
Palestinian  in  origin,  as  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the 
name  "Nazareue. "  The  customs  of  Jerusalem  are 
also  mentioned  (xviii.  r>,  xxi.  Ci)  in  a  way  which  in- 
dicates an  acquaintance  with  them  and  points  to  an 
author  who  may  have  been  from  Tiberias,  but  wan 
not  from  Jerusalem.  The  names  of  the  school, 
teachers,  and  countries  also  confirm  this  view.  Ilai 
Gaon  knew  nothing  of  the  liturgical  observance 
mentioned  iu  xix.  11  (.Muller,  l.r.  p.  277,  note  67); 
and  the  controversy  regarding  the  mode  of  reading 
(xxi.  7)  is  taken  from  Yer.Ta'an.  iv.  3,  end,  and  Meg. 
iv.  2,  not  from  IJabli,  where"  (Meg.  22a)  Bab  and 
Samuel  di.scuss  the  same  question,  .\long  passage 
is  fuithermore  cited  from  Yerushalini;  and  such 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  this  Talmml  and  so  de- 
cided a  preference  for  it  can  be  ascribed  onlj'  to  a 
Palestinian.  It  is  likewise  characteristic  of  a  Pal- 
estinian origin  that  the  Babylonian  amora  Joseph 
is  designated  as  "  Habbi."  and  not  as  "  Bab  "  (xiii. 
7);  and  the  assumption  that  there  are  weekly  sec- 
tions which  do  not  contain  twenty-one  verses  (xi. 
4)  ajiplies  only  to  the  trieiunal  cycle  of  the  Palestin- 
ians. The  hypothesis  that  Soferim  is  based  on 
Palestinian  sources  (eomp.  xiii.  3—1  with  Yer.  Meg. 
741),  below)  agrees  with  the  ancient  tradition  (Nal.i- 
inanides  ami  others)  that  all  the  small  treatises  are 
Palestinian  in  origin  ("Orient,"  IH.'il,  p.  218):  and 
modern  scholars,  with  the  exception  of  Weiss,  also 
accept  this  view  (Bapojiort,  in  "  Kerem  Henied," 
vi.  247:  Zunz,  "G.  V."  2d  c<l..  p.  322;  Steinschuei- 
dir,  "  Jiidisehe  I.ilcratur,"  pp.  369('<.W7.,andMalter'3 
Hebrew  tran.slalion,  "Sifrut  Yisrael,"  p.  44,  War- 
saw, 1897  ;  Kirchheim,  preface  to  his  edition  of  Jlas- 
seket  Soferim:  Bridl's  "  Jahrb."  i.  4).  There  were 
scholars  in  Palestine  even  after  the  final  redaction 
of  Yerushalmi  (Zunz,  l.r.  p.  322,  note  a);  and  the 
Bible  was  still  the  chief  subject  of  study. 

The   evidence  of    all  these  facts   makes  it  very 
probable  that  this  treatise  was  finally  redacted  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  an  assumption 
which  is  supported  by  the  statement 
Date  of      of  B.  Asher  (<-.  1300,  "in   the   "Hilkot 
Com-         Sefer  Torah")  that  Soferim  was  com- 
position,    posed  at  a  late  date.     At  that  period 
written   prayer-books  were  doubtless 
in  existence  and  were   i)roliably  produced  by  the 
sciibes,  who  combined  the  ofiices  of  communal  haz- 
zan  and  reader.     It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that 
in  treatises  intended  for  the  scril)es  all  the  regtila- 
tions  should  be  collecti'd  which  concerned  books,  the 
Masorah,  anil  the  litiu'gy.     It  is  practically  certain 
tliat  few  copies  of  the  Talmud  were  made  at  that 
time,  and  those  withoid  special  rules;  consequently 
no  allii.sions  to  them  are  found  in  Soferim. 

TIk'  fact  that  no  sources  are  given  for  a  number 
of  the  regulations  iu  the  first  part  points  to  an  early 
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(late  of  composition  (comp.  i.  3,  13;  ii.  4,  6,  8;  iii.  4, 
ti-'Ja,  10-12a;  iv.  4,  5,  8,  9;  v.  1,  2;  in  i.  7,  also,  Miil- 
IcT  cites  no  autlioiity;  conip.,  liowi'vcr,  Sbab.  115a 
and  jMcg.  18u,  andsccBlaii,  I.e.  jip.  ~Qeliieq.).  Simi- 
larly, inllie  third  part  (x.-.\.\i. ),  which  is  later,  no 
sources  arc  assigned  for  a  number  of  lialakol.  (xv.  3 
may,  however,  be  based  on  Ver.  Shab.  lac,  25);  so 
that  care  must  be  taken  not  to  assign  the  compila 
lion  of  this  longest  portion  to  too  recent  a  date. 
Holli  the  form  and  the  content  of  those  passages  in 
which  aulliorities  are  not  mentioned  point  to  a  Pal- 
estinian origin;  they  may  luiv(;  l)een  derived  from 
the  lost  portions  of  Yeruslialmi  and  various  mid 
rashic  works,  which,  indeed,  they  may  be  regarded 
as  in  part  replacing.  Oidy  certain  interpolations, 
as  well  as  the  haggadic  passage  at  the  end  of  the 
treatise  (or,  in  several  manuscripts,  at  its  begin- 
ning), may  have  been  added  nuieh  later.  The  di- 
vision of  the  last  part  into  sections  ("perakim") 
seems  to  have  been  intended  to  secure  a  uniform 
size  for  the  several  sections;  for  xvi.  1  belongs  to 
the  end  of  xv.,  and  xix.  1  to  the  end  of  xviii.,  their 
separation  being  due  to  external  reasons. 

As  the  substance  of  the  treatise  has  been  incor- 
porated in  later  workson  orthography,  theMasorah, 
and  the  liturgy,  only  a  few  jxiints  peculiar  to  it  need 
be  mentioned  here.  In  i.  13  occurs  the  maxim  "lie 
who  can  not  read  is  not  allowed  to  write."  Custo- 
dians seem  to  be  mentioned  in  ii.  13  (based  on  Yer. 
Meg.  i.  9;  comp.  the  Vitry  Mali/or,  p.  689,  note). 
The  first  notice  in  Jewisli  literature  of  the  co- 
dex in  contradistinction  to  the  scroll  occurs  in  iii. 
6  (comp.  the  Vilry  JIahzor,  p.  691),  a  passage 
which  is  to  bo  translated  as  follows:  -"Only  in  a 
codex  [may  theTorah.  the  Prophets,  and  the  Ilagiog- 
rapha    be    combined];    in  a  scroll  the  Torah  and 

the    Prophets    must    be    kept   sepa- 
Peculiari-    rate";  while  the  following  section  de- 
ties  of  the   scribes  a  S(  roll  of  the  Law  as  being 
Treatise,     divided  into  verses(doubtless  by  means 

of  blank  spaces),  or  as  having  the 
initial  ])ortion  of  its  ver.ses  pointed.  Among  the  an- 
cients the  beginning  ("rcsli  i)asiik")of  a  verse  rather 
than  the  endC'sof  pasuk")  was  emphasized,  since  the 
former  was  important  mnenionically.  There  were 
scribes,  therefore,  who  marked  the  initial  of  the 
verse,  although  there  is  no  truce  of  such  points  in 
the  present  JIasorah  and  system  of  accentuation. 

The  earliest  passage  referring  to  "dyed  leather" 
(parchment)  is  iii.  13,  although  it  is  possible,  in  view 
of  ii.  10,  that  originally  C'K3V  ni"11V3  J^'""*'  'n  place 
of  O'ViaV ni"liy2.  Kven  if  that  be  true,  however,  this 
is  slill  the  lirst  reference  to  colored  parchment  for 
synagogal  scrolls;  for  nothing  else  could  be  implied 
by  these  words  in  the  received  reading.  The  skin 
of  game  was  a  favorite  writing-material ;  so  that 
while  it  was  forbidden  to  use  half  leather  and  half 
parchment,  half  leather  and  half  skin  of  game  were 
allowable  (ii.  10).  It  was  forbidden,  moreover,  to 
cut  the  edges  of  books  (v.  14).  A  scribal  term 
which  does  not  occur  elsewhere  is  foiuid  in  v.  1,  3 
(aaVO,  variant  reading  3t3nD).  There  were  gener- 
ally seventy-two  lines  to  the  column  in  a  scroll  of 
the  Law  (xii.  1).  The  passage  xiii.  1  refers  to  the 
Slir-hic  writing  of  the  Psalms,  Job,  and  Proverbs; 
and  the  remark  "A  good  scribe  will  note"  shows 


that  the  passage  was  written  at  a  time  when  this 
detail  was  no  longer  generally  observed  (comp. 
Mailer,  nd  lor.,  and  the  Vitry  Mahzor,  p.  704). 

Soferim  is  the  first  work  to  distinguish  lietween  the 
three  grades  of  inspiration  in  the  Bible  (xviii.  8,  end), 
namely,  thatof  Torali  (the  Law).  <rf  Cabala  (tradition 
of  the  holy  prophets),  and  of  llagiographa  (words  of 
holiness). 

IiiHi,iO(;KAriiv:  I'lfry  Mnliziiv.  ed.  Ilurwitz.  pp.  f>S6  TIT.  Uer- 
lln.  IKHiMi:!:  Wilnn  ilti)[iirni  «liUun  nt  Uif  Taliiiiul  i.So/c- 
riin  Ii.*!  an  iippenfiix  tn'.l/i.  Z^triih  with  variants  and  i*om- 
nii-nturiesi :  Brull's  Jtthvh.  1.  1  it  ««•(/. :  .loi-l.  Itlirhr  in  itic 
Iitliitio)i:<{H:sc}iirhti-  zit  A}if(inii  ilis  '/.iriihu  I'hriMlicheH 
Jafirhuiidei-tti:  I.  Jhr  Tdlnittil  uiiildie  liiui  }ii.-<rhf  .Spnic/te, 
part  1..  pp.  1  tl  .*«•'/.,  Brt'slaii.  ls.st)  uiii  tlie  drt'ek  translation 
in  >''»'VrnH,  i.  Hi;  Kirt-lilii'lm,  Kitrnie  ShontrriDi,  Fr.inlifort- 
on-tiie-Main,  18,"»1 ;  MiilliT,  Mas.stlirt  Sittcrtnu  dcr  Tahnwl- 
Uclif  Tratital  ihr  Sclmihtv:  cine  Einleituna  in  das  Stit- 
dium  -let'  AUhihrttis<-hi-n  tiraidiih,  drr  M(tj<i)rd,  uitd  der 
AUjIhli.ifliin  Liluruif.  Vienna,  ISTS;  Sihonbliiin,  Slielnnhah 
Sefarim  Xiftuhim.  LeinlxTK,  IST7;  Weis-s,  iJur.  il.  244  ft 
«•<;.,  iv.  3(1,  ;t4b ;'  iinz,  (»'.  V.  |>p.  '.)5,  lUO  ct  ge<i..  SH.  nutc  I), 
w.    Ii.  L.    U. 

SOFIA  (the  Triaditzaof  the  Byzantine  Greeks, 
and  the  Sredec  of  the  Slavs):  Capital  of  Bulgaria, 
8.50  miles  from  Constanlinople.  The  city  had  Jew- 
ish inhabitants  before  the  ninth  eentuiy;  and  this 
community  was  joined  in  811  by  coreligionists 
iimong  the  30,000  prisoneis  whom  the  Bulgarian 
czar  Kruni  brought  with  him  on  his  return  fiom  an 
expedition  against  Thessaly.  while  a  number  of  Jew- 
ish eniigiants  from  the  Byzantine  empire  volunta- 
rily settled  in  Sofia  in  967.  In  1360  some  Jews  from 
the  south  of  Germany  established  themselves  in  the 
city,  and  their  number  was  augmented  seven  years 
later  by  Jews  diiven  fiorii  Hungary.  When  Muiad 
I.  seized  Solia,  about  13tS9,  he  found  four  syna- 
gogues, belonging  respectively  to  the  Byzantines 
("kalial  de  los  Gregos").  the  Ashkenazim,  the 
"Francos,"  or  Italian  Jews  (especially  those  of  Ven- 
ice), and  the  native  Jews.  According  to  local  .state- 
ments, a  Macedonian  and  a  Maltese  synagogue, 
founded  at  dates  as  yet  unascertained,  existed  in 
Sofia  tip  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Eaily  in  the  lifteenlli  century  Joseph  Satan  was 
rabbi  in  Sofia,  and  some  lime  befoie  the  iimnigration 
of  the  Spanish  Jews  the  city  had  a  yeshibah  whose 
instructors  included  a  chief  rabbi,  Meir  ha-Levi.  In 
1492  a  number  of  Spanish  Jews,  chiefly  fifuu  Cas- 
tile and  -Vragon,  settled  at  Solia,  wiiere  they  founded 
the  Sepliardic  synagogue.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Jose])!!  Albo  (15T0)  was  chief  rabbi 
of  the  cily;  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  post 
was  filled  by  several  labbis,  two  of  whom,  Hayyim 
Meboiak  Galipapa  and  Abraham  Farhi,  are  men- 
tioned in  letters  of  approbation.  In  1066,  during 
the  incumbency  of  Abraham  Farhi,  the  false  .Mes- 
siah Shabbelhai  Zebi  sent  a  letter  from  tlie  prison 
of  .Vbydos.  inviting  his  "  brethren  of  Sofia  "  to  cele- 
brale  the  Ninth  of  Ab,  the  anniversaiy  of  his  birth, 
as  a  day  of  festivity  iuid  rejoicing.  After  the  con- 
version of  Shabbelhai  his  follower  and  successor, 
Nathan  <le  Gaza,  took  refuge  in  Sofia,  where  he  died, 
his  body  being  inlen-ed  at  Usktib. 

Issachar  Abulafia  and  Heiiben  Bcbar  Jacob  were 
chief  rabbis  of  Sofia  toward  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Issachar  Abulafia  (1770)  was  a  .son 
of  the  famous  chief  rabbi  Hayyim  Abulafia,  the 
founder  of  the  new  community  of  Tiberias.  Heuben 
Behar  Jacob,  called  from  Sofia  to  Safed,  was  sue- 
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Cfede<l  by  Aliraliam  Ventura  (about  1800).  At  tbe 
end  of  thi'  cightL-enth  century  the  director  of  the 
yeshibah  was  Samuel  C'onfort<\  the  author  of  the 
"Kol  Slieniu'el"  (Salonica.  1787).  The  present 
(190o)  occupant  of  the  rabbinate  is  H.  Khrenprcis, 
wlio  succeeded  Moritz  Grilnwald. 

Many  trials  befell  the  Sofia  conimiiuity  in  the 
ninetecniii  century.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  governor  the  entire  Jewish  popula- 
tion would  have  been  massacred  in  lH(i8,  because 
three  Jews  who  had  been  forcibly  converted  to 
Christianity  had  returned  to  their  former  n'ligion. 
During  the  Turko-Hussian  war,  less  than  lifteen 
years  later,  tlie  city  of  Sotia  was  fired  by  the  Turks 
when  tliey  evacuated  the  city,  and  was  saved  only 
by  a  volunteer  fire  brigade  formed  by  the  Jews  of 
botli  se.xes.  The  Italian  consul,  Positano,  publicly 
acknowledged  the  services  of  the  Jews  ou  this 
occasion. 

At  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  1878,  the  Jews 
of  Sofia  declared  their  sympathy  with  Bulgaria,  and 
a  regime  of  liberty  shortly  began  for  them.  In 
1880  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  appointed 
(Jabricl  Almosuino  chief  rabbi  of  Bulgaria,  and  in 
the  following  year  two  Jews  of  Sofia,  Abraham 
I5ihar  David  and  Mordecai  Beliar  Hayyim,  were 
«-lected  members  of  the  municipal  council.  Not- 
withstanding this,  at  Easter  In  1884  and  again  in 
1885  accusations  of  ritual  murder  were  brought 
against  the  Jews,  although  the  falsity  of  the  charges 
was  iiuickly  discovered.  In  1890  the  municipality 
of  Sofia  granted  to  the  poor  of  the  city  .some  land 
ill  Oiitch-Bounar,  one  of  the  suburbs;  three  hun- 
ilred  Jewish  families  were  benefited  by  this  con- 
<  ession. 

Sofia  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  rabbinate  of  Bulgaiia 
and  of  the  Central  Consistory.  The  Alliance  Israe- 
lite Uuiverselle  supports  three  schools — two  for 
boys  (855  pupils)  and  one  for  girls  (459  pupils). 
There  are  also  five  small  synagogues  of  recent 
foundation,  and  several  batte  midrashot.  One  of 
these  synagogues  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Ash- 
kenazim,  of  whom  there  are  about  fifty  families. 
E.xcept  for  an  olii  cemetery,  in  which  a  few  ancient 
inscriptions  are  still  legible,  Sofia  has  no  permanent 
memorial  of  its  remote  Jewish  past. 

Several  Jews  of  Sofia  fill  public  offices:  Albert 
Caleb  is  minister  of  foreign  all'airs;  Albert  Behar  is 
translator  for  the  minister  of  finances;  and  Boucos 
Baruk  is  secretary  and  interpreter  for  the  French 
legation.  Boris  Schatz,  a  Jew  of  Kussiaii  extrac- 
tion, has  won  a  high  reputation  asascidptor;  one 
of  his  works.  "  .Mattathias  Maccabeus,"  is  in  the  gal- 
lery of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bidgaria.  Two  Judieo- 
Si)anish  journals  are  published  at  Sofia — "  La  Ver- 
dad"  and  "El  Eco  Judaico."  the  latter  being  a 
semimonthly  bulletin  and  the  organ  of  the  Central 
Consistory.  There  are  several  benevolent  and  edu- 
cational societies  there,  including  the  Zionist  Soci- 
ety, the  Women's  Society,  and  the  students"  society 
Ha-Shahar. 

Though  there  arc  several  wealthy  Jewish  families 
in  Sofia,  the  majority  of  the  Jews  there  are  very 
poor,  more  so  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  Bul- 
garia. Since  1887  a  charitable  socii'ty  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  aiding   poor  Jewish   youths  through  ap- 


prenticeships lo  various  trades  has  been  in  operation, 
under  the  control  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univcr- 
selle. 

The  population  of  Sofia  is  67.920,  including  7,000 
Jews. 

BuiLIOGRAPHY:  Aniinr  Pnictru  Imaeliti,  1888,  vol.  xl.:  Con- 
furte.  lytil  Shrmu'eU  Salonic'a,  17s7 ;  Franco,  Hintnire  (Ua 
Ixinitilrx  lie  rKiniiire  ijllniimu:  HulUtin  All.  Ixr.  1877. 
l»sl,  l«m  iSU:  Bluncoiil,  I'arteji  Cummtrcialtt:  La  Bui- 
garie.  Paris,  pp.  10-13. 
D.  M.  Fn. 

SOKOLOW,  NAHUM  B.  JOSEPH  SAM- 
UEL: Kussian  joiuiiulisl ;  Ivirii  in  Wi^liograd,  gov- 
ernment of  Piock,  liussiau  Poland,  Jan.  10,  1859. 
His  father,  a  descendant  of  Nathan  Sliapira,  author 
of '■  .Megalleh  Amukkot."  removed  to  I'lock  about 
1863,  where  Nahum  received  tlie  usual  Jewish  edu- 
cation. He  made  rai)id  progress  in  his  studies,  and 
at  the  age  of  ten  was  kuown  as  a  prodigy  of  learn- 
ing and  ability.  Destined  to  become  a  rabbi,  he 
.studied  under  the  supervision  of  his  uncle,  rabbi 
of  Lubich,  and  of  several  other  Talmudists.  devoting 
part  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  medieval  .lewish 
philosophers,  NeoMebrew  literature,  and  modern 
languages.  In  1876  he  married,  and  remained  for 
five  years  with  his  wife's  parents  in  Makow,  con- 
tinuing liis  stiulies.  In  1880  he  removed  to  Warsaw, 
where  he  became  (1884)  assistant  editor  and  (1885) 
associate  editor  of  Hayyim  Selig  Slonimski's  Ha- 
Zf.fik-\ii.  Owing  to  Slonimski's  advanced  age,  the 
editing  and  management  of  the  newspaper,  which 
became  a  daily  in  1886,  devolved  entirely  upon 
Sokolow,  who  became  its  sole  editor  and  proprietor 
after  Slonimski's  death. 

Sokolow  began  to  write  for  Hebrew  periodicals 
at  an  early  age,  and  is  probably  the  most  prolilJc 
contributor  to  the  Hebrew  press  of  this  generation. 
His  earlier  productions  appeared  in  "  Ha-Maggid," 
"Ha-Meliz."  "  Ha-Karmel,"  and  other  journals,  but 
since  about  188'>  he  lias  written,  in  Hebrew,  almost 
exclusively  for  "Ha-Zefirab."  He  is  the  author  of 
"Mezuke  Erez,"  on  geography  (Warsaw,  1878); 
"Sin'at  'Olain  le-'Am  'Olam,"  on  the  development 
of  Jew-hatred  (rt.  188'2);  "Zaddik  we-Nishgab," 
historical  novel,  in  which  B.  Yom-Tob  Lipmann 
Heller  is  the  hero  (i'A.  1882);  "Torat  Sefat  Anglit." 
a  primer  for  self-instruction  in  English  (ib.  1882); 
"Erez  Hcnidah."  geography  of  Palestine,  with  a 
resume  of  01i|)hant's  "  Land  of  Gilead  "  (iO.  1885). 

Sokolow  was  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  year- 
book H.v-AsiK,  and  of  its  successor,  the  "Sefcr  ha- 
Slianah,"  which  appc^ared  in  Warsaw  from  1899  to 

1902.  He  edited  the  "Sefer  Zikkarou"  (Warsaw. 
1890),  a  biographical  dictionary  of  contemporary 
Jewish  writers,  which  appeared  as  a  supplement  to 
"  Ha-Asif  "  ;  and  "  Toledot  Sifriit  Yisrael."  a  Hebrew 
translation  of  Karpcles'  "Gesch.  der  Jiidischen  Lit- 
teratur"  (,i/>.  1888-91).  After  Pei.tixs  death,  in 
1896,  Sokolow  succeeded  him  as  editor  of  the  Polish 
weekly  "Izraelita."  Sokolow  came  lo  be  regarded 
as  the  foremost  Hebrew  journalist  in    Russia.     In 

1903.  twenty-five  years  having  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  his  first  work,  a  literary  celebration 
was  held  in  his  honor,  and  was  made  menionible 
by  the  publication,  in  the  following  year,  of  a  jubi- 
lee book.  "Sefer  ha-Yobel."  lo  which  numerous 
scholars   contributed    important    articles,    and    of 
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'■  Ki'tabiiii  Nibl.mrim."  a  colk-ction  of  sketclies  ami 
articles  written  liy  Sokolow  for  various  periodicals. 

BiBi-KHjKAi'HY  :  KlsiMisijidi.  f)nr  liiilihaiiftir  trf-:^nffrau\  iii. 
Xi-M.  Wllnii,  KliKi:  lili/iii.  Ill ./.  rrMi  IliizetU.  xxvlll..  No.  52; 
Zeltllii,  Uiht.  I'llltt.^]clullh.  ii|i.  :i7:t  liiJ. 

s.  I>.  AVi. 

SOLA,  DE :  Sepliardic  family.  Accnnliiig  to 
family  tnuiitinii.  ils  earliest  known  meinbeis  lived  in 
Toledo  and  Navarre  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies. After  having  risen  to  high  distinction  in 
Navarre,  largely  through  the  merits  of  one  of  its 
jnembeis.  Barucli  ben  Isliae  ibn  Daud  (Don  IJarto- 
lome),  the  family  gravitated  again  to  Andalusia,  and 
produced  a  number  of  eminent  men  in  Cordova  in 
the  tenth  century,  when  that  cit}-.  under  the  sway 
of  the  Ommiad  califs,  had  become  the  center  of 
wealth  and  culture.  It  tionrished  also  in  Seville, 
where  a  number  of  its  members  enjoyed  the  favor 
of  the  Ommiad  rulers,  and  in  Jjucena,  where  they 
intermanied  with  the  Ibn  Ohayyats  (or  Ibn  (Jiats). 
The  irruption  of  the  Almohades  caused  them  to  re- 
move to  Tudela  in  114(),  and  during  the  ceiilnry 
which  followed  they  were  successively  in  Navarro, 
Castile,  and  Artigon.  They  seem  to  have  adopted 
the  surname  of  l)e  Sola  toward  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  century,  only  their  Ili'brew  names  ap- 
pearirrg  before  that  ])eriod.  The  name  is  said  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  an  estate  they  possessed  in 
norlhern  Spain.  During  the  thirteenlh  and  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  De  Solas 
were  in  Aragon  and 
Castile,  and  attained  lo 
high  rank.  The  per.se- 
cutions  of  the  .second 
half  of  the  fourtcenlli 
century  drove  them  to 
Granada.  Here  the_v 
remained  till  the  edict 
of  UU-i  banished  them 
lidiuSpain.  Members 
of  the  family  were  then 
scatteicd  in  many  di- 
rections. Two  brotli- 
ers,  Lsjiac  de  Sola  and 
Baruch  de  Sola,  crossed  to  Portugal,  but  iierse- 
ciition  forced  the  elder  brother,  Isaac,  almost  imme- 
diately to  seek  refuge  elsewhere.  After  suffering 
many  vicLssitudes  in  various  countries  Isaac's  de- 
scendants settled  in  Holland  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Here  they  resided  and  prospered  for  sev- 
eral generations.  But  Baruch,  the  younger  brother, 
tiiiditig  the  life  of  his  wife  endangered  by  the  hard- 
ships endured,  was  forced  to  remain  in  Portugal,  and 
avoided  further  persecution  by  professing  to  be  a 
Marano.  His  family  became  largely  interested  in 
various  enterpri.ses  then  developing  in  the  Portu- 
guese Indies,  but  ultimately  it  rejoined  relatives 
in  Holland,  where  the  children  were  trained  in 
their  ancestral  faith.  The  connections  which  they 
had  established  with  the  Portuguese  Maranos  were, 
liowever,  long  maintained,  and  led  some  of  the 
members  of  the  family  to  occasionally  risk  visits 
to  Lisbon  and  the  Portuguese  colonies  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  enterprises,  notwithstanding  the  dangers  of 
the  Inquisition.     But  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury,  when  David  de  Sola,  the  head  of  the  elder 
branch,  ami  his  family,  under  assumed  names, 
reached  l.,isbon,  he  was  seized  and  tortured  by  the 
Iu(|uisilion.  and  later  his  youngest  two  sous  suffered 
death  at  an  auto  da  fe.  In  IT-I!)  his  eldest  son, 
Aaron,  elTected  his  escape  from  Portugal  with  his 
wife,  five  sons  (D.ivid,  I.saac,  .Jacob,  Benjamin,  and 
Abraham),  and  a  daugliler,  and  relurncd  to  Holland. 
Their  first  act  was  lo  openly  avow  their  unshaken 
adherence  to  the  faith  of  their  forefathers.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  eldest  son,  David,  have  lived  suc- 
cessively in  Holland,  England,  and  Canada.  Tiie 
second  and  third  sons,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  went  to 
Curacao,  and  their  descendants  are  yet  on  that 
island  and  in  the  United  .States  and  other  parts  of 
America. 

The  accompanying  pedigree  shows  the  various 
branches  and  chief  members  of  the  De  Sola  family, 
the  numbers  in  parentheses  corresponding  to  those 
given  in  the  text. 

1.  Don  Bartolome  (Baruch  ben  Ishac  ibn 
Daud) :  Styled  a  "  nasi  "  ;  progenitor  of  the  De  Sola 
family  :  is  said  to  have  occupied  a  high  otlice  of  .state 
in  Navarre  in  the  ninth  c<'ntury. 

2.  Shalom  ibn  Daud:  Descendant  of  Don  Bar- 
tolome (No.  1 ) ;  lived  in  Cordova  in  the  tenth  century. 
Through  the  friendship  of  H''**''"'  ''"'  Shaprut  he 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  calif  Abd  al-Hahman  III. 
He  was  appointed  a  dayyan  of  the  community  of 
Cordova. 

3.  Aaron  ben  Shalom  ibn  Daud:  Sou  of 
Sh'dom  (No.  2):  born  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
tenth  century  ;  was  a  jiliysician  in  Cordova.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  lecturer  at  the  college  of  medicine 
established  in  that  city  by  Al-Hakam  II. 

4.  Michael  ibn  Daud:  Descendant  in  the  male 
line  of  Aaron  ben  Shalom  (No.  8);  born  in  Seville 
about  1025.  He  was  a  physician  and  naturalist, 
and  wrote  a  work,  no  longer  extant,  on  the  medicinal 
properties  of  jilants. 

5.  Menahem  ben  Uichael:  Eldest  son  of 
Michael  ibn  Daud  (No.  4i,  liv<'il  in  Seville  and  at- 
tained to  a  |)olilical  jiosition  of  respon.sibility  at  the 
court  of  King  Al-Mu'tamid  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

6.  Hai  ben  Michael:  Second  son  of  Michael 
ibn  Daud  (Xo.  4);  born  in  Seville  about  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century;  lived  in  Lucena,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  philosophy  and  theology. 
He  niarried  Miriam,  a  daughter  of  I.saac  ben  Judah 
ibn  Ghayyat  (or  ibn  Giat),  and  sister  of  Judah 
ibn  Ghayyat,  who  influenced  liis  studies;  and  he 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  close  association  with 
Alfasi.  Into  his  circle  came  also  the  young  Judah 
ha-Levi,  then  a  student  at  the  Lucena  college.  Ilai 
is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  some  writings  on 
the  Talmud  and  of  a  work  on  philosophy.  He 
wrote  also  a  brief  commentary  on  the  Megillot. 
He  had  four  sons,  Michael,  Isaac,  Enoch,  and 
Joseph,  who  lived  in  Lucenaand  Cordova  until  the 
invasion  of  the  Almohades  caused  them  to  go  to 
Tudela  in  114fi. 

7.  Enoch  ben  Hai:  Third  son  of  Hai  (No.  6); 
born  at  Lucena  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  astronomy.  He 
died  at  Tudela,  where  he  had  acted  as  dayyan. 
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8.  Isaac  ben  Elijah  ibn  Daud  de  Sola  :  Grand- 
son (if  Enocli  Ijuii  llui  (Nil.  Tli  born  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelflli  century.  Isaiic  de  iSola  was  a  raljlii 
and  one  of  the  Jieads  of  the  Jewish  eoinnuinities  of 
Navarre.  He  was  also  a  commentator  and  poet, 
and  made  Hebrew  renderings  of  Arabic  poems.  He 
died  1216. 

9.  David  de  Sola:  Grandson  of  Isaac  ibn  Daud 
de  Sola  (No.  fi);  born  about  the  clo.se  of  the  twelfth 
century;  lived  in  Barcelona.  lie  was  a  man  of 
learidng  and  wealth,  and  by  his  munificence  greatly 
encouraged  Hebrew  scholarship  in  his  native  city. 
Family  traditions  mention  him  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  Jlekilta  and  of  several  theological 
writings.  He  married  Judith  Benveniste.  During 
the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  some  of 
liis  relatives  settled  in  Narbonne,  Montpellier,  and 
otlier  parts  of  southern  France,  but  his  descendants 
in  the  main  line  continued  in  Spain. 

10.  Abraham  de  Sola  (usually  styled  Abra- 
ham of  Aragon)  :  Lived  in  the  Ihirteeutli  cen- 
tury;  a  brother  of  David  de  Sola  (No.  9).  He  was 
a  distinguished  physician,  and  was  employed  by 
Alphonse,  Count  of  Poitou  and  Toulouse,  brother  of 
Louis  IX.  of  France. 

11.  Aaron  Enrique  de  Sola:  Lived  in  the 
thirteenth  centiu-y,  and  was  a  brother  of  David  (No. 
9)  and  of  Abraham  (No.  10);  died  at  Salamanca 
1280.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  science, 
and  is  said  to  have  written  works  on  astronomy  and 
mathematics.  His  earlier  years  were  spent  at  Bar- 
celona and  Saragossa,  but  later  he  went  to  Toledo 
at  the  invitation  of  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile,  el  Sabio. 

12.  Don  Baruch  (Bartolome)  de  Sola:  Great 
grandson  of  David  de  [Sola  (Xo.  'J).  Don  Baruch 
was  born  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
either  at  Barcelona  or  at  Saragossa.  Family  traili- 
tion  records  that  he  won  distinction  fighting  as  a 
knight  under  the  infante  Alfonso,  afterward  Al- 
fonso IV.  of  Aragon.  He  took  part  in  the  war 
again.st  the  Shepherds,  1320-22,  and  in  the  war  in 
Sardinia,  132.5-30.  He  was  accorded  nolile  rank  by 
the  king.  After  the  death  of  Alfonso  IV.  he  went 
to  Toledo,  where  he  died.  His  son,  Jacob  Al- 
fonso, lived  in  Toledo  for  a  while,  but  outbreaks 
of  intolerance  caused  him  to  remove  to  Granada 
with  his  family. 

13.  Solomon  de  Sola:  Flourished  during  the 
first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  a  .son 
of  the  Jacob  de  Sola  who  was  a  great  grandson  of 
David  (No.  9),  and  was  a  brother  of  Don  Baruch 
(No.  12).  He  was  a  physician  at  Saragossa  and  also 
a  rabbinical  scholar. 

14.  Elijah  de  Sola  :  Born  in  Granada  1-120;  was 
a  grandson  of  Jacob  Alfon.so  de  Sola,  the  son  of 
Don  Baruch  (Bartolome)  (No.  12).  He  was  a  rabbi 
and  wrote  lectures  on  Hebrew  grammar. 

15.  Isaac  de  Sola  :  Sonof  Elijah  (No.  14);  born 
in  Granada  in  14.19.  He  look  part  in  the  de- 
fen.se  of  his  native  city,  and  left  it  on  its  fall.  The 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  in  1492  drove 
him  to  Portugal.  His  descendants  took  up  their 
abode  in  Holland  a  century  later.  Among  his  chil- 
dren was  a  soil  iianicil  Giibricl.  rcfcncd  to  below. 

16.  Baruch  de  Sola  (Bartolomeu) :  Younger 
brother  of  Isiiac  de  Sola  (No.  1.5);  born  at  Granada 


1461.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  in 
1492  he  went  to  Portugal.  (For  his  connection  with 
the  family  history  see  introduction.) 

17.  Carlos  de  Sola  (Hebrew  pranomcn  vari- 
ously stated;;  Born  about  1595;  great-grandson  of 
Gabriel  de  Sola,  the  .son  of  Isaac  de  Sola  (No.  15). 
He  went  to  Holland  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth cenlur}-.  He  was  the  writer  of  a  family 
chronicle  (in  manuscript). 

18.  David  de  Sola:  Grandson  of  Carlos  de 
Sola  (X(j.  IT);  lioMi  about  1670.  His  youth  wa-s 
spent  chielly  in  Holland,  although  it  is  uncertain 
whether  he  was  born  there.  Through  his  cou.sins, 
the  descendants  of  Baruch  (Xo.  16),  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  some  of  the  Maranos  of  Portugal  in 
extensive  mercantile  tran.sactions.  being  interested 
with  them  in  shijis  engaged  in  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
commerce,  whereby  he  attained  to  a  jiosition  of  con- 
siderable aflluence.  He  visited  I>isl)on  apparently 
more  than  once,  and  took  up  temporarj'  residence 
there,  pa.ssing  as  a  Marano,  usually  under  the  name 
of  Bartolomeu.  in  a  vain  attempt  to  allay  the  sus- 
picions of  the  luijuisition.  Arrested  on  a  charge  of 
secret  adherence  to  Judaism,  he  was  subjected  to 
the  horrors  of  the  torture  chamber.  But  nothing 
coulil  be  wrung  from  him.  and  eventually  he  was 
released.  Broken  in  health  by  the  awfid  suffer- 
ings he  had  undergone,  he  died  soon  afterward. 

19.  Aaron  de  Sola:  Sonof  David  de  Sola  (No. 
IN) ;  born  about  the  clo.se  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  in  Portugal  as  a  Marano  under  an 
assumed  name  when  his  father  was  tortured  by  the 
Inqiiisiticm.  His  position  became  yet  more  perilous 
when  two  of  his  brothers,  likewise  living  under 
assumed  names,  were  ferreted  out  by  the  officers 
of  the  Inquisition  as  relapsed  Jews,  and  after 
cruel  sulferings  met  death  at  an  auto  da  fe  in 
Lisbon.  After  some  years  of  extreme  danger  Aaron 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  Portugal  on  a  British 
ship  in  1749.  Landing  in  Loinlon,  he  and  his  family 
at  once  openly  proclaimed  their  fidelity  to  Judaism. 
From  London  they  w  ent  to  Holland,  and  here  Aaron 
de  Sola  spent  his  latter  days.  From  his  six  chil- 
dren are  descended  the  several  branches  of  the  De 
Sola  family  of  to-day.  His  son  Abraham,  who  «as 
born  1737  or  1739,  took  an  active  part  in  administer- 
ing the  alTiiirs  of  the  Jewish  educational  and  char- 
itable institutions  of  Amsterdam.  Aaron's  daughter 
Rachel,  born  1732.  married  a  Cohen  in  Holland, 
and  her  children  assumed  the  name  of  Cohen-<le 
Solla.  .Vmong  her  descendants  was  Henri  Cohen- 
de  Solla,  the  musician;  born  1837;  died  in  London 
1004. 

The  line  of  I),i\  id,  tlie  eldest  son,  is  as  follows; 

20.  David  de  Sola  :  Son  of  Aaron  de  Sola  (No. 
19);  born  in  Lisbon  in  1727;  died  in  1797;  fied  from 
that  city  with  his  iiarents  in  1749  and  settled  in  Hol- 
land. He  wrote  a  number  of  addresses  and  essjiy  son 
religious  subjects,  and  a  voltnne  of  poems.  He  was 
married  to  Sarah  Jes.surun  d'Oliveira  of  Amsterdam, 
who  survive<l  him  ten  years,  and  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons:  Aaron  (Xo.  21),  Moses,  Isaac,  ami 
Samuel. 

21.  Aaron  de  Sola:  Sonof  Davi<l  de  Sola  (No. 
20);  born  in  -Vnisterdam  in  1770;  died  in  that  city 
in  1821.     He  was  a  Talmudist.  and   his  name  ap- 
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lioiirs  in  the  family  papers  as  the  writer  of  a  work 
(111  cliniiiolDjry. 

22.  David  de  Aaron  de  Sola  :  Miiiistrr  and 
author;  born  at  Anisterilam  17'JO;  died  at  Sliad- 
uell,  near  London,  1800;  son  of  Aaron  de  Sola  (Xo. 
21).  When  but  eleven  years  of  age  lie  entered  as  a 
student  the  bet  haniidrash  of  his  native  city,  and 
alter  a  course  of  nine  years  received  liis  rabbinical 
diploma.  In  1818  he  was  elected  one  of  the  niini.s- 
ters  of  tlie  Bevis  Marks  Congregation,  London.  De 
Sola's  aiUiresses  before  the  Society  for  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Ilebrew  Literature 
led  the  Alaliamad  to  ap- 
point him  to  deliver  dis- 
courses in  the  vernacular, 
and  on  March  26,  1831.  he 
preaclied  the  first  sermon 
ill  English  ever  heard 
witliiii  the  walls  of  Bevis 
.Marks  Synagogue.  His 
iliscourses  were  subse- 
i|U(ntly  puhlisheil  by  the 

r^  P  ■"   }  ■       Mahamad.      In  1S'.>'J  he  is- 

j^;         -y    ''     sued  liis    first  work,  "Tlie 
Blessings  "  ;  and  in  1836  lie 
publislicd  his  "  Translation 
of    the    Forms  of  Prayer 
According  to  the  Custom 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese Jews,"  in  si.\  volumes,  of  wliich  a  second  edi- 
tion was  issued  in  1853.     This  translation  formed  the 
basis  for  .several  subseijuent  ones. 

In  1837  De  Sola  published  "The  Proper  Names  in 
Scripture";  about  the  same  time  he  wrote  "Moses 
tlie  Prophet,  Moses  Maimonides,  and  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn"; and  in  1838  "Notes on  Basnageand  Milman's 
History  of  the  Jews."  In  1839,  collaborating  with 
M.  J.  Uaphall,  he  translated  eighteen  treatises  of  the 
Mishnah.  The  work  had  a  strange  fate,  for,  the 
nianiiscriiit  having  reached  the  hands  of  a  member 
of  (he  Burton  Street  Synagogue,  it  %vas  published  in 
1812,  without  the  permission  of  the  authors,  be- 
fore it  had  been  revised  or  corrected  for  the  press, 
and  with  an  anonymous  preface  expressing  views 
entirely  opposed  to  those  of  De  Sola  and  Kaphall. 

In  1840  De  Sola,  conjointly  with  M.  J.  Kaphall, 
began  the  publication  of  an  English  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  together  with  a  commentary.  Only 
the  first  volume,  "Genesis,"  was  pul)lished,  in  1844. 
De  Sola  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Promotion  of  Jewish  Literature  and 
other  societies  of  a  similar  character.  In  ISST  he 
published  "The  Ancient  JMelodiesof  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Jews,"  including  a  historical  account 
of  the  poets,  poetry,  and  melodies  of  the  Sephardic 
liturgy.  In  the  notation  of  the  melodies  he  was 
assisted  by  Emanuel  Aguilar,  the  composer.  In 
1860  De  Sola  translated  into  English,  in  four  vol- 
umes, the  festival  prayers  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  German  and  Polish  Jews. 

Besides  his  works  in  English,  De  Sola  wrote  in 
Hebrew,  German,  and  Dutch.  He  contributed  fre- 
(picntly  between  1836  and  184.'i  to  the  "AUgemeine 
Zcitung  dcsJudenthums"  and  to  "  Der  Orient,"  and 
published  in  German  "  A  Biography  fif  Ephraim 
Luzzato  "  and  a  "  Biography  of  Distinguished  Israel- 


ites in  England."  His  chief  work  in  Dutch  was  his 
"Biography  of  I.saac  Samuel  Heggio, "  published  in 
1S;"),5  and  afterward  translated  into  English. 

David  de  Sola  was  married  in  181U  to  Uica  Mel 
dola,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Haham  Kaphael  Mel- 
dola,  by  whom  he  liad  six  sons  and  nine  daugh- 
ters. One  daughter,  Jael,  married  Solomon  Belais, 
sou  of  liabbi  Abraham  Belais,  at  one  time  treas- 
urer to  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and  another,  Eliza,  mar- 
ried Kev.  Abraham  Pereira  Jlendes,  and  was  the 
mother  of  Dr.  Krederick  de  Sola  Mendes  and  of  Dr. 
Henry  Pereira  Jlendes.  Of  the  other  daughters  live 
married  in  London. 

J.  C.   I.   DE  S. 

23.  Abraham  de  Sola  :  Kabbi,  author.  Orien- 
talist, scientist,  and  communal  leader;  born  in 
London,  England,  Sept. 
18,  182.5;  died  in  New 
York  June  .5,  1882.  He 
was  the  second  son  of 
David  de  Aaron  de  Sola 
(No.  23)  and  of  Rica  Mel- 
dola.  Having  received  a 
thorough  training  in  Jew- 
ish theology,  he  early  ac- 
quired a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  Semitic  languages 
and  literature.  In  1846  he 
was  elected  minister  of  the 
congregation  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Jews  of 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  he 
arrived  in  that  city  early 
in  1847. 

In  1848  De  Sola  was  appointed  lecturer,  and  in 
1853  professor,  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature  at 
McGill  Universit}-,  Montreal,  and  he  eventually  be- 
came the  senior  professor  of  its  faculty  of  arts. 
He  was  president  of  the  Natural  History  Society 
for  several  years,  and  addressed  its  members  fre- 
quently on  tho.se  branches  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion which  came  within  its  province.  The  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1858  by  Mc- 
Gill University.  This  was  probably  the  first  instance 
of  a  Jew  attaining  that  honor  in  an  English-speak- 
ing country. 

In  1872,  by  invitation  of  President  Grant's  admin- 
istration, De  Sola  opened  the  United  States  Congress 
with  prayer.  The  event  was  of  significance,  as  Dc 
Sola  was  a  British  subject,  and  this  was  the  first 
indication  of  a  more  friendly  feeling  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  after  the  dangerously 
strained  relations  that  had  been  caused  by  the  re- 
cently adjusted  "Alabama  Claims."  ]\Ir.  Gladstone, 
then  premier,  as  well  as  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  the 
British  amba.s.sador  at  Washington,  extended  the 
thanks  of  the  British  government  to  De  Sola. 

Abraham  de  Sola  frequently  visited  the  United 
States,  and,  through  his  pulpit  addresses  and  nu- 
merous contributions  to  the  press,  became  recognized 
there  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  leaders  of  Ortho- 
doxy, at  a  time  when  the  struggle  between  the 
Orthodox  and  Reform  wings  of  the  community  was 
at  an  acute  stage.  He  was  intimately  associated 
with  Isaac  Leeser,  Samuel  Myer  Isaacs,  Bernhard 
lUowy,  J.  J.  Lyons,  and  other  upholders  of  Jewish 
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tradilion,  aud  on  tlic  dcatli  of  Leeser  was  invited  to 
become  successor  to  liis  pulpit;  but  this  and  many 
similar  offers  be  declincMi.  Fur  twenty  years  be 
was  a  constant  contributor  to  Leeser's  "Occident." 
and  after  the  latter's  death  be  i)urcbased  the  copy- 
rights and  stereotype  plates  of  bis  works  and  con- 
tinued their  i)ublication. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Abraham  de  Sola's  chief 
literary  works: 

1848.  Scripture  Zoology. 
18iB.  The  Mosaic  Cosiiioirony. 
18.52.  Tbe  Cosmography  of  Perttsol. 

1853.  A  Commeiuary  on  Samuel  Hannagiirs  Imroilurtlon  to  the 

Talmud. 
185.1.  Behemoth  Hatemeoth. 

1854.  The  Jewish  Calendar  System  (conjointly  with  licv.  J.  J. 

Lyons). 
1857.  rhncil('k,'ic:il  Studies  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 
18.T8.  Scripture  l!"tany. 

1860.  Ttic  Kiiiiiloynient  of  Amesthetics  In  Connei<lon  witli  Jew- 

ish Law. 

1861.  The  Sanatory  Institutions  of  the  Hebrews.    Part  I.  (parts 

ii.  and  ill.  appeared  the  following  year). 
18«4.  BioRraDhy  of  David  Aaron  de  Sola. 
18t)!i.  Life  of  Shabbethai  Tsevi. 

1870.  History  of  the  Jews  of  Poland. 

1871.  History  of  the  Jews  of  France. 
1874.  Hebrew  Numismatics. 

1878.  New  Edition  of  the  Forms  of  Prayer  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Jews,  with  English  translation,  based  on  tbe 
versions  of  David  Aaron  de  Sola  and  Isaac  Leeser. 

1880.  Life  of  Saadla  Ha-CJaon. 

Abraliam  de  Sola  also  contributed  actively  to  the 
Jewish  press,  a  large  number  of  articles  by  him  ap- 
pearing in  "The  Voice  of  Jacob,"  "The  Asnionean,'' 
"The  British-American  Journal,"  and  other  contem- 
porary Jewish  journals.  His  articles  on  Sir  William 
Sawson's  "Aichaia,"  "Dawn  of  Life,"  and  "Oiigin 
of  the  World  "  are  specially  noteworthy.  He  also 
edited  and  republished  English's  "  Grounds  of  Chris- 
tianity "  and  a  number  of  educational  works.      J. 

24.  Samuel  de  Sola:  Born  in  London  in  1839; 
died  there  1S66;  tbe  youngest  son  of  David  de 
Aaron  de  Sola  (No.  22).  In  1863  he  was  elected 
to  succeed  bis  father  as  minister  of  the  Bevis  Marks 
Congregation.  He  composed  a  large  number  of  mel- 
odies for  the  synagogue  and  borne,  which  were 
widely  adopted. 

J.  C.    I.    DK  S. 

25.  Aaron  David  Meldola  de  Sola:  Canadian 
rabbi;  born  in  Montreal  May  22,  18.53;  eldest  sou  of 
Abraham  de  Sola  (No.  23).  His  theological  studies 
were  pursued  cbiefly  under  tbe  direction  of  his 
father,  whose  assistant  he  became  in  1876.  Jleldola 
de  Sola's  election  as  his  father's  successor  in  1882 
checked  the  movement  for  Reform  in  his  own  syna- 
gogue. 

In  1898  he  was  appointed  the  tiist  vice-president 
of  the  Orthodox  Convention  in  New  York,  and  be 
was  one  of  the  committee  of  three  that  drew  up  its 
"  Declaration  of  Principles."  At  the  conventions  held 
in  1900  and  1903  be  was  elected  first  vice-pre.sident  of 
tbe  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Presentations  of  Judaism.  In  the  latter 
capacity  be  issued  in  1902  a  protest  against  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  American  Rabbis  for  discussing 
the  transfer  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  De  Sola  has  written  voluminously  in  the 
Jewish  press  in  defense  of  Orthoiioxy. 
XI. -28 


26.  Clarence   Isaac   de   Sola:    Third   son   of 

Alinibam  de  .S(jla  (No.  23;;  born  at  Montreal, 
Canada,  Aug.  10,  1858.  He  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  Zionist  movement  since  itsiuception,  and 
was  largely  inslrumental  in  establishing  it  in  Can- 
ada. He  licld  the  presidency  of  the  Federation  of 
Zionist  Societies  of  Canada  from  1899  to  190.5,  was 
elected  member  of  the  Aclions  Committee  at  the 
Fourth  Congress,  London.  1900.  and  at  subsequent 
congresses,  and  is  a  Canadian  trustee  of  the  Jewish 
Colonial  Trust. 

Since  1887  he  has  been  managing  director  of  tbe 
Comptoir  Belgo-Canadien,  the  steel  and  construction 
trust  of  Belgium,  and  in  that  capacity  he  has  con- 
structed a  number  of  Canada's  i>ublic  works,  in- 
cluding many  railway  and  highway  l>ridges.  His 
close  association  with  the  development  of  Belgium's 
industrial  relations  with  Canada  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  Belgian  consul  at  Montreal  in  190.5. 

J. 

The  following  are  the  members  of  the  younger 
branches  descended  from  Aaron  de  Sola  (No.  19): 

27.  Isaac  de  Sola  :  Second  son  of  Aaron  de 
Sola  (No.  19);  born  in  Lisbon  in  1728,  and  fled 
from  that  city  to  Holland  with  his  parents  in  1749. 
He  settled  in  Curasao  and  became  largely  engaged 
in  the  West-Indian  trade.  His  descendants  live 
mainly  in  the  AVest  Indies  and  the  United  States. 

28.  Benjamin  de  Sola  :  Gi'andson  of  the  eldest 
son  of  Isaac  de  Sola  (No.  27),  He  resided  in  the 
Southern  States  at  the  lime  of  tbe  Civil  war,  and, 
joining  the  Confederate  army,  acquitted  himself 
with  credit  in  a  number  of  engagements. 

29.  General  Juan  (Isaac)  de  Sola:  Born 
about  1795  at  Ciira<,ao;  died  1860;  the  son  of 
Judah,  the  second  son  of  Isaac  de  Sola  (No.  27).  In 
1817  he  went  to  Angostui-a  (Ciudad  Bolivar),  Venez- 
uela, and,  joining  the  editorial  staff  <if  the  "Correo 
de  Orinoco,"  attracted  the  support  of  tbe  patriots  by 
his  articles.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  of  the 
South--\merican  colonies  from  Spain  he  joined  the 
army  of  the  patriots,  and  his  biavery  aud  capacity 
led  General  Piuango  to  promote  him  to  the  general 
staff.  Ho  was  attached  to  the  army  of  ,\pure,  under 
General  Paez,  and  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  army  of  Colombia  (formed  then  of  the 
republics  of  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and  Ecua- 
dor). On  June  24,  1821,  be  took  part  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Carabobo,  which  sealed  the  independence 
of  Colombia.  Valencia  surrendered,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  under  Paez  marched  on  Puerto  Ca- 
bello,  De  Sola  joining  in  the  expedition.  On  Nor. 
7  and  8,  1823,  occurred  the  storming  of  Puerto  Ca- 
bello  by  General  Paez.  De  Sola  took  part  in  the 
assault,  in  command  of  cavalry,  and  drove  the 
Spaniards  before  him  to  the  sea,  receiving  himself 
a  saber-cut  across  the  face,  the  scar  of  which  be  car- 
ried till  his  death. 

De  Sola  was  a  faithful  supporter  of  Paez  thidugh- 
out  his  career,  and  from  1826  to  1.S30  assisteil  him  in 
his  policy  of  separating  Venezuela  from  Colombia. 
In  1830  he  attained  bis  full  colonclsbip.  and  was  on 
Paez's  staff,  seemingly  for  a  while  as  chief  of  staff. 
In  1843  be  retired  temporarily  from  the  army,  and 
became  pioprietor  and  editor  of  "El  Gaceta  Cara- 
bobo "  and  "  El  Patriota  "  in  Valencia.     After  Paez's 
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fall  in  1848  ami  the  accessidii  of  General  Monagas. 
De  Sola  withdrew  to  private  life  for  several 
years. 

On  March  5, 1858.  De  Sola  commanded  tlie  second 
division  of  the  revolutionary  army  tliat  overthrew 
General  Jose  Tadeo  Monagas.  and  in  recognition  of 
the  important  jiart  he  had  taken  he  was  created  a 
general  by  the  new  government  in  18.")9. 

30.  Jacob  de  Sola  :  Third  son  of  Aarou  de  Sola 
(Xo.  Ill);  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1730.  where  he  bore 
the  name  of  Bartolomeii.  Afterescaping  from  Por- 
tugal he  went  to  Curasao,  where  he  joined  his 
brother  Isaac  in  West-Indian  commerce.  His  de- 
scendants are  settled  in  Cura(;ao  and  other  parts  of 
America.  Jacob's  eldest  son,  Elias  de  Sola,  who 
died  in  London  in  1811,  was  an  active  communal 
worker  in  Amsterdam.  He  was  president  (parnas) 
of  the  Amsterdam  Talmud  Torah  and  of  the  Hc- 
bra  Biljkur  Holim,  and  treasurer  of  the  '  Ez  Hay- 
yim. 

Among  other  noteworthy  descendants  of  Jacob  de 
Sola  were  his  grandsons,  Benjamin  de  Sola  (born 
in  Curacao  1818;  died  in  New  York  1882)  and  Elias 
de  Sola  (born  in  Cura(,-ao  1826;  died  in  Caracas 
1902).  Benjamin  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Curasao  community  and  was  one  of  those  who  pre- 
vented dianges  in  the  ritual  of  the  ancient  Mikveh 
Israel  Synagogue.  Elias  settled  in  Venezuela  in 
18.5G  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  commercial 
life  of  Caracas  and  La  Guayra. 

31.  Benjamin  de  Sola :  Fourth  sim  of  Aaron  de 
Sola  (No.   lili;  born  in  Lisljon  173.5;  died  at  Curacao 

1810.  He  accompanied 
his  parents  to  Holland  in 
17411  and  became  an  emi- 
nent practitioner  at  The 
Hague  and  court  phy- 
sician to  William  V.  of 
the  Netherlands.  He  was 
educated  at  and  received 
his  medical  degree 
from  the  University  of 
rtrccht. 

Benjamin  de  Sola  was 
the  author  <if  "Disserta- 
tio  Medica,"  written  in 
Latin,  and  published  in 
Amsterdam  in  1773,  and 
ot  oilier  writings.  His 
sight   failing  liini    in   his 

old    age.  he    joineil    his    relatives    in    Curacao    in 

181.5. 

32.  Isaac  de  Sola:  Brother  of  David  de  Sola 
(No.  18).  liorn  in  Holland  in  167.5;  died  in  Lon- 
don Oct..  1734  He  was  a  preacher  in  London  be 
tween  1695  and  170t),  and  iireached  also  before  tl;(^ 
Congregation  Nefutsotli  Yelunlah  of  Bayonne. 
He  revisited  London  in  1704,  but  returned  to  Am 
sterdam  the  same  year 

Isaac  de  .Sola  was  the  author  of  the  following 
works,  in  Spanish,  published  in  Amsterdam  ;  "Ser- 
moncs  Hechos  Sobre  Diferentcs  Asuniptos."  1704; 
"Pregnntas  con  sus  Respuestos,"  1704;  also  a  vol- 
ume  of  "  E.xpositions  of  the  Psalms,"  a  volume  of 
"Questions  and  Replies  on  the  Pentateuch."  an- 
other volume  of  "Questions  and  Replies  for  Pul- 


pit   Purposes,"   and    a    second    volume    of    "Ser- 
mons." 

33.  Abraham  de  Sola:  Son  of  Isaac  dc  Sola 
(No.  3'i);  died  in  London  17.53.  He  was  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Bevis  Marks  Synagogue,  London, 
from  1722  till  1749,  and  wasalso  a  ju'cacher  and  mem- 
ber of  the  bet  din.  He  marrii'd  his  cousin  Abigail. 
Another  cousin,  Laura  de  Sola,  is  said  to  have 
written  on  Jewish  history. 

34.  Raphael  Samuel  Mendes  de  Sola :  Cousin 
of  Aaron  de  Sola  (No.  19)  and  of  Abraham  de  Sola 
(No.  331;  born  in  Amsterdam.  He  became  distin- 
guished as  an  orator  and  Talniudist.  In  1749  he 
was  elected  liakam  of  C'uracao,  and  held  that  office 
until  his  death  in  1761.  His  brother  Joseph  Mendes 
de  Sola  was  minister  of  the  S<'phai<lic  congrega- 
tion of  London  from  1749  to  1770. 
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SOLDI,  EMILE-ARTHUR  :  French  engraver, 
sculptor,  and  writer  on  art ;  b(n'n  at  Paris  May  27, 
1846;  son  of  David  SoUli.  a  professorof  modern  lan- 
guages and  a  native  of  Denmark.  In  1869  Emile 
Soldi  wasawarded  theGi"and  Pri.\  at  Rome  for  medal- 
engraving.  Four  years  later  he  exhibited  at  the 
Fine-Arts  Exjiosition  a  cameo  in  onyx,  "Aeteon," 
and  ft  bronze  medal  in  alto-rilievo,  "Gallia,"  both 
ot  which  were  ])urchased  by  the  government  for  the 
museum  of  the  Luxembourg  palace,  the  seat  ot  the 
French  Senate.  He  sculptured  in  marble  the  bas- 
reliefs  "La  Science  et  I'Art,"  a  "Medaille  ii  la  Me- 
moire  dcs  Victimcs  de  I'lnvasion,"  an<l  a  "Medaille 
a  la  Memoire  des  Jlobiles  de  la  Seine-Inferieure." 
In  1880  he  executed  a  model  of  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  citadel  of  Angkor-Tohni,  according  to  Dela- 
porte's  plan  of  restoration.  Of  his  other  works 
ma.v  be  mentioned  medallion  portraits  of  the 
Duchess  Colonna  de  Castiglione,  Mile.  B.  Gis- 
mondi.  and  Mile  B<'rgole  (1870);  "A  I'Opera."  a 
plaster  statue  (1880).  and  abust  of  Guillaumet(1887). 

Soldi  is  the  author  of  the  following  works  on 
archeology  "L'Art  et  Scs  Procedes  Depuis  I'An- 
tiquite."  ""L'Art  Egyptien"  (1876),  "Recueil  et 
Memoire  pour  IHistoire  de  I'Art,"  "Les  Arts  Me- 
connus."  and  "Les  Nouveaux  Musees  du  Troca- 
dero"  (1881)  Soldi  is  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor, 

Bibliography:    Ln  Gi'ande  Encjietopedii :   Nnurean  La- 
rousse  lUu^tre. 
6.  J      Ka. 
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SOLIS    (somctimcK  da    Solis    or    de    Solis) : 

Spanish  and  Porluguesc  family  of  crypto-Jews. 
some  of  whom  were  inquisitors,  while  otliers  were 
victims  of  the  Inquisition.     Tliose  wlio  made  cood 


Eleazar  da  Solis :  Friar,  theologian,  and 
preacher;  lived  in  .Vmstcrdarn  as  a  professed  Jew  in 
1656.  His  brotlier  Simao  Pires  da  Solis  was  burned 
at  the  stake  by  tlie  Iniiuisition  at  Lisbon  (1631). 


Solomon  da  Silva  Solis 
=  Isabel  da  Fonseca 

Daniel  da  Sllra  Soils  (Amsterdam) 

Daniel  (?)  da  Sllva  Soils 
1 

Jacob  da  Sllva  Solis 
=  Judith  da  Sllva  Solis  in  Amsterdam,  1722 

1 

Ja< 

da  .Silv 

Ih.  Lond 

d.  .New  V 

=  Chari 

1 
Solomon  da  Silva  Soils  (b.  175) :  d.  laiS) 
=  Benveneda  Henriques  Valentine,  in  London,  1778 

1 

oh 

a  Soils 
m   17S0; 
ork  182!)) 
ty  Hays 

1 

Isaac 
(b.  1782 

1 

Daniel  da  Sllva 

Solis 

(b.  1784) 

=  Sarah  Norris 

(issue) 

1                   1                   1                   i 
Simha           David        Abraham       Samuel 
(b.  1786)       (b.  1789)       (b.  1792)       (b.  1797) 

1 
Joshua          Judith 
(b.  1799) 

i 
Benveneda 

Solis 

=  Leon  M. 

Ritterband 

(issue) 

1 
Esther 
Etien 
Solis 

1 
Judith 
Simha 
Soils 
=  Myer 
David 
Cohen 

1 

1 

Solomon  Solis 

(b.  1819:  d,  I8.S4) 

=  Ellen  Samuels 

1 
Jacob  Fonseca 
da  Sllva  Soils 

1                                        1 
David  Hays                     Sarah  Solis 
Soils                      =  Solomon  Nunes 
(b.  1822:  d.  1R82)                   Carvalho 
=  Elvira  Nathan                     'issue) 

1 

Phoebe  Solis 

=  David  Sartaty 

(issue) 

1 

.lacob 

Soils 

Cohen 

=  Miriam 

Bins- 

wanirer 

(issue) 

.1. 

1                 1 
Solomon     others 
Sot  is 

rohen                = 
=  Emily 
Grace 
Solis 
(Issue) 

1                 1 
Charity        Jacob 

Solis        Solomon 
Edmund      Solis 
Robert 

Lyon 
(Issue) 

1         1          1         1       1 

Isaac          Emily      David  Hays     Sarah      Elvira 
.Nathan    tirace  Soils    Solis,  Jr.      Nathan  N,  Soils 
Solis      =  Solomon   =  Theresa      Solis 
=  Marcia       Soils             Wal-        =  Edirar 
Morgan        Cohen         lerstein       Joshua 
(issue)        (issue)          (issue)        Nathan 
(issue) 

1                   1 
Esther          Albert 
EI  ten        Benjamin 
Solis           Soils  = 
=  Clarence     Blamhe 
Selxas           M  vers 
Nathan         (issue) 

E.  N.  S. 

Soi.is  Pedighek. 


their  escape  to  tlie  Netlierlands,  Pranoe,  and  Enj;- 
land  openly  profes.sed  Judaism.  In  the  eighteenth 
and  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  some  went 
to  America,  settling  in  vai'ious  parts  of  the  West 
Indiesand  the  United  States.  The  American  branch 
of  the  family  traces  its  descent  back  to  Solomon  da 
Silva  Solis,  who  married  Isabel  da  Fonseca  and  who 
emigrated  from  Spain  to  Amsterdam  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Abraham  Solis:   Interpreter;  lived  in  Boston  in 
170(1. 

David  Hays  Solis:  Merchant;  son  of  Jacob  da 
Silva  Solis;    Untn  at   .Mount  Pleasant,  N.  Y.,  1S3'2; 
died  in  I'liiladelpbia  IHS'J.     He  gave  valuable  aid  in 
the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  charitable  institutions  in  both  Philadel 
plii.i  an<l  Xew  York,  especially  of  the  B'nai  Jesliu 
run  Educational  Institute  (1854)  and  the  Congregation 
Shearith   Isiael,  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Hebrew 
Charitable   Fund,  the  Jewish    Publication   Society 
(184.1),  and  the  Hebrew  Educational  Society  (1848),  o"f 
Philadelphia.     An  earnest  supporter  of  Isaac  Lee 
ser,  he  organized  and  became  first  piesident  of  the 
Congregation  Heth-El  fimeth.  Philadelphia  (18.)7). 
When  the  plates  of  tlie  Lecser  Bible  weie  destroyed 
by  tire  lie  headed  a  subscription  to  replace   them 
He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, and  actively  promoted  the  Volunteer  Fund 
and  Sanitary  Fair. 


Francisco  de  Silva  y  Solis  (Marquis  de 
Montfort)  :  Military  commander  under  Emperor 
Leopold  I.  ;  greatly  aided  in  the  defeat  of  the  French 
Marechal  de  Crequi  in  1673.  He  settled  in  Antwerp 
as  a  professed  Jew. 

Isaac  Nathan  Solis:  Son  of  David  Hays  Solis; 
lawyer  and  lianker  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia; 
born  \H~u. 

Jacob  da  Silva  Solis  :  Son  of  Solomon  da  Silva 
Solis  and  Benveneda  I lenriciues  Valentine;  born  in 
Lond<in  1780;  died  in  New  York  1829.  He  was  a  de- 
.scendantof  Solimion  da  Silva  Solis  and  Donna  Isabel 
da  Fonseca  (a  daughter  of  the  Maiquis  of  Turin 
and  Count  of  Villa  Reiil  and  Monterey),  both  refu- 
gees from  the  Inquisition,  who  were  married  as 
.lews  in  Anistcrdam  about  1670.  Family  tradition 
reports  that  in  1760,  the  Catholic  branch  of  the  house 
of  Turin  and  Villa  Heal  being  e.xtinet,  the  succession 
was  offered  to  the  gninilfalher  of  Jacob  da  Silva  Solis 
(of  the  .same  name,  and  great-grandson  of  Isabel  da 
Fonseca),  on  condition  of  his  becoming  a  Catliolic. 
On  his  declining,  the  Portuguese  anibas.sador.  him- 
self descended  from  Maranos.  exclaimed.  "  You  fool ! 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  dignities  of  Europe."  To 
which  Da  Silva  Solis  replied,  "Not  for  the  whole 
of  Europe  would  I  forsake  my  faith,  and  neither 
would  my  sfin  Solomon.  ' 

In  180;5  Solis  went  to  the  I'nited  States,  -indin  1811 
married  Charily,  daughter  of  David  Havs  of  West- 
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Chester  couuty,  New  York.  He  was  in  \)usiiK'Ss 
with  his  brother  Daniel  (h.  in  London  1784:  went 
to  America  c  1800;  ilieil  in  Philadelphia  1807) 
in  New  York  city  and  in  Wilmington,  Del.  In 
1826,  having  business  in  New  Orleans,  Jacob  went 
thither  about  the  lime  of  the  Passover  festival; 
finding  that  city  without  either  a  mazzah  bakery  or 
a  synagogue,  lie  procured  the  establishment  of  both. 
The  Shanarai  Chasset  congregation  was  organized 
thro\igh  liis  efforts,  and  its  synagogue  dedicated  in 
the  following  year  (1827).  For  publication  with 
tlie"  Constitution  "  of  the  congregation,  lie  compiled 
"A  Calendar  of  the  Festivals  and  Lunar  Montlis  of 
Every  Year  Observed  by  the  Israelites  Commencing 
A.  M.  5589,  and  Ending  in  the  Year  5612,  Being  a 
Period  of  24  Years." 

Solomon  da  Silva  Solis  :  IMerciiant  and  litter- 
ateur; son  of  Jacob  da  Silva  Solis;  born  at  jMount 
Pleasant,  N.  Y.,  1819;  died  in  New  York  city  1854. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  American 
Jewish  Publication  Society  (1845) — -of  whose  publi- 
cation committee  he  was  a  member — the  founderand 
first  president  of  the  Hebrew  Education  Society  of 
Philadelphia  (1848),  and  a  trustee  and  director  of 
synagogues  and  charitable  institutions  in  botli  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  friend  of  and 
zealous  colaborer  with  Isaac  Lecser,  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  "  Occident "  and  other  religious 
periodicals.  As  a  result  of  his  friendship  witli  Grace 
Aguilar,  whom  he  met  in  London,  the  publication  of 
lier  works  in  the  United  States  was  brought  about. 

Ximenes  de  Solis  :  Governor  of  JIaitos,  Spain. 
His  young  ('aughter  Isabel  was  cajitured  by  the 
Moors  and  taken  to  the  harem  of  Sultan  JIuley  Ha- 
san. Her  great  beauty  won  her  the  name  of  "Zo- 
raya"  (the  morning  star).  Tiie  kingdom  was  di- 
vided eiiually  between  her  and  the  sultana.  Queen 
Isabella  induced  her  and  her  sons  to  receive  baptism. 

BiBMocRAPHY  :  Isa.ii' rla  Costa,  /sivw/  tnuJ  tlif  Gentiles,  pi). 
40«,  4<1.'<,  London,  ISVi;  Li;on  Hiihner,  Thr  Jch-k  nf  New 
EtHiland.  Other  tlian  TVtinle  Islaml,  in  I'uhtieathmi*  Am. 
Jew.  HM.  Sue.  laB.  No.  11,  pp.  8.i-s6;  Marken.«,  The  He- 
lirews  in  America,  pp.  ;«iil,  ;i2.i.  rblladelplila.  1.188:  H.  S. 
Morals,  I'hc  Jewn  of  I'ltiltulelithiii,  i>.  17.5,  ib.  1894:  Isaar 
Leeser,  1q  The  Occident,  xii.  331,  232 :  xvl.  t>4,  65.  301. 
J.  E.  S.-C. 

SOLIS  COHEN.  See  ConEN,  J.Kcan  n.v  Sit,v.\ 
Soi.IS;   CollKN.    SoI.OMOX   n.v   SlI.VA   Soi.is. 

SOLNIK,  BENJAMIN  AARON.  See  Si.o- 
NiK.  Hkn.iamix  A.vko.n  mkn"  Anu.vii.vM. 

SOLOMON  (no^C-):  Third  king  of  all  Israel; 
reigned  from  about  971  to  931  n.c. ;  .second  .son  of 
David  and  Batli-sheba  (II  Sam.  xii.  23-25).  He 
was  called  .ledidiah  (=  "  beloved  of  Ynwn  '")  liy  Na- 
than the  prophet,  the  Chronicler  (I  Chron.  xxii.  9) 
assuming  that  David  was  told  by  Ynwii  that  his 
son's  name  should  beSolomon(=  "  jjeaceful").  These 
two  names  are  predictive  of  the  character  of  his 
reign,  wliicli  was  both  highly  favored  and  peaceful. 

Biblical  Data :    The  sources   for  tlie  history 

of  the  n-ign  of  Solomon  are  II  Sam.  xi.-xx.  and  the 
corresponding  portions  of  I  Chronicles,  also  I  Kings 
i.-xi.  43  and  I  Chron.  xxviii.  l-II  Chron.  ix.  31. 
Some  second-  or  third-hand  material  is  found  in  Jose- 
phus,  Eusebius,  and  elsewliere,  mostly  taken  from 
the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  The  circum- 
stances attending  Solomon's  birth  indicate  that  he 


was  "lieloved  of  Yiiwii  "  (II  Sam.  xii.  24,  25),  and 
that  Natlian  stood  in  close  association  with  David's 
household.  Bath-sheba's  relations  with  Nathan  at 
the  attempteil  accession  of  Adonijah  (I  Kings  i.) 
show  that  she  was  a  woman  of  no  mean  talent. 
Solomon's  respect  and  reverence  for  her,  even  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  jioint  in  the  siime  direc- 
tion. By  nature  and  training-  Solomon  was  richly  en- 
dowed and  well  ccpiiiiped  for  the  otlice  of  leader. 

The  question  of  David's  successor  had  come  to 
the  front  in  Aus.m.om's  rebellion.  That  uprising 
had  been  crushed.  As  David  wasnenringhis  death, 
Adonijah,  apparently  (I  Chron.  iii.  1-4)  in  order  of 
age  the  next  claimant  to  the  throne,  prepared  to 
usurp  it,  but  passed  over,  in  the  invitation  to  liis 
coronation,  some  of  the  most  iiitluential  friends  and 
advLsers  of  David,  as  well  as  his  brother  Solomon. 
This  annised  the  susiiicions  of  Nathan,  who  so  ar- 
ranged that  simultaneously  with  Adonijah 's  corona- 
tion the  court  advisers,  by  order  of  David,  crown 
Solomon,  son  of  Bath-sheba.  king  of  Israel.  Adoni- 
jah lied  in  terror  to  the  horns  of  the  altar,  ami  left 
them  only  on  the  oath  of  Solomon  tb.-it  his  life  should 
be  spared. 

David,  before  he  died,  had  given  Solomon  a 
charge  regarding  liis  own  actions  as  a  man,  and 
regarding  his  attitude  toward  several  of  the  influen- 
tial personages  about  the  king's  court.  As  soon  as 
Solomon  had  become  established  over 
Beginning  the  kingdom,  Adonijah,  tlirougli  liath- 
of  slieba.    the    queen-niotlier.    asked    the 

Solomon's  king  for  Abisbag  the  Shunammite  as 

Reign,  a  wife.  This  request  was  equivalent 
to  asking  for  coregency ,  and  Solomon  so 
regarded  it, for  he  quickly  sent  Benaiahto  slay  Adoni- 
jah. Abiathar,  formerly  Daviii's  trusted  juiest, 
who  had  conspired  with  Atlonijali,  was  sent  to  the 
priest-city  Anathoth,  to  his  own  fields,  and  deprived 
of  his  priestly  otlice.  Joab,  learning  the  fate  of 
Adonijah  and  Abiathar,  fled  to  the  altar  for  refuge; 
but  Solomon  commissioned  the  same  executioner, 
Benaiah,  to  slay  him  there.  Sliimei,  who  had  cursed 
David,  was  also  in  the  list  of  suspects.  He  was 
given  explicit  orders  to  remain  in  Jerusalem,  where 
his  movements  could  be  under  surveillance.  But 
on  the  escape  of  two  of  his  .servants  to  Pliilistia  he 
left  Jerusalem  to  capture  them  :  and  on  his  return  lie, 
too.  fell  under  the  sword  of  the  bloody  Benaiah. 
This  completed  the  destruction  of  the  characters 
whose  presence  about  the  court  was  likely  to  be  a 
jierpetnal  menace  to  the  life  of  Solomon. 

Thenceforth  Solomon  proceeded  both  safely  and 

wisely  in  the  development  of  his  government.     He 

came  into  jiossession  of  a  kingdom  organized  and 

prosperous.     His  part  was  to  increase 

Solomon's  its  efficiency  and   glory   and   wealth; 

Choice,  but  to  succeed  in  this  he  needed  special 
gifts.  When  he  went  to  Gibeon  to 
ofTer  sacrifices — a  thousand  burnt  offerings — Yiiwii 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  saying,  "Ask  what  I 
shall  give  thee."  SolouKiii,  conscious  of  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  the  ruler  of  such  a  realm,  chose  the 
wisdom  that  is  needful  in  a  judge.  His  choice  of 
this  rather  tlian  long  life,  wealth,  honor,  and  the 
destruction  of  liis  enemies,  greatly  pleased  Yiiwii. 

The  wisdom  of  the  young  king  was  soon  put  to 
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the  test.  Two  liarlots  appearcil  before  him,  each 
carrying  a  iliilil,  one  living  and  the  otlier  dead. 
Their  dLspute  involved  a  decision  as  to  tlie  mater- 
uity  of  the  children.  Solomon,  knowing  the  tender 
affections  of  a  mother,  ordered  the  living  child  to 
he  cut  into  lialves  with  a  sword.  The  problem 
solved  itself,  and  the  king's  insight  anil  justice  re- 
ceived due  juaise  in  Israel. 

Solomon  cho.se  as  his  advisers  the  inlluential  men 
of  his  kindgom  (I  Kings  iv.  1-20).  His  standing 
army  consisted  of  12,000  cavalry,  with  4,000  stalls 
for  his  chariots.  The  conuuissary  department  was 
thoroughly  organized,  and  his  court  was  one  of 
great  magniticcnce.  The  organization  of  Solomon's 
government  car- 
ried with  it  a 
detinite  policy 
regarding  his 
non-Israelitish 
subjects.  Fol- 
lowing the  cus- 
tom of  the  day, 
he  secured  for 
himself  a  wife 
from  each  of 
Ihe  neighboring 
royal  houses, 
thus  binding  the 
nations  to  him 
by  domestic  ties. 
These  various 
alliances  intro- 
duced to  the  Is- 
raelitish  court  a 
princess  from 
Egypt  (for 
whom  the  king 
erected  a  special 
residence),  and 
others  from  the 
Moabite,  Am- 
monite, Edom- 
ite,  Zidoniau, 
and  H  i  1 1  i  t  e 
courts,  who 
brought  with 
tliem  certain 
alien  customs 
and  religions, 
and,  best  of  all, 
a  kind  of  guar- 
anty of  peace.  A  court  of  such  mi.xed  elements  in- 
volved also  certain  renuirements  which  were  a  charge 
upon  the  royal  treasury,  such  as  homes  for  these 
foreigners  and  the  installation  of  places  for  their 
religions  observances.  Solomon  seems  to  have  fnl- 
lilled  all  his  obligations  of  this  nature  so  lavishly  as 
to  have  aroused  his  people  near  the  close  of  his 
reign  to  the  point  of  rebellion. 

No  sooner  liad  the  king  thoroughly  organized  and 
set  in  motion  his  civil  and  military  machinery  than 
he  planned  to  carry  out  the  desires  of  David  by 
building  a  temple  to  Yiiwii.  In  doing  this  he  util- 
ized his  father's  friendship  with  Hiram  of  Tyre  to 
secure  from  the  latter  an  agreement  to  supply  cedar 
from  Lebanon  for  use  in  the  building.    lie  levied  also 


Suppuseil  Stables  of  Sulouiuii  at  Jc nisulem. 

(From  a  photo^tralih  by  Botitila.) 


upon  his  own  jieople  and  sent,  in  courses,  150,000 
men  to  Lebanon  to  cut  and  hew  the  limber.    Stones 
were  cut  for  the  buildings  to  be  con- 
Solomon's    structed,  and  the  timber  was  floated 
Buildings,    in  ratts  to  Joppa  and  transferred  to 
.Jerusalem.     Stones  an<l  timber  were 
put  together  noiselessly.     Seven  j'carsof  work  com- 
pleted the  Temple,  and  thirteen  years  the  king's 
jialace.     The  best  and  most  skilled  workmen  were 
I'henicians.     Their  artistic  taste  was  exercised  both 
on  the  buildings   and  ini  the  vessels   with  which 
they  were  furnished  (I  Kings  vii.  13  el  seq.).     In  ad- 
dition  to  completing   these   two  chief  structures, 
Solomon  enhanceil  in  other  ways  the  architectural 

beauty     of    the 
ciiy. 

Solomon's  for- 
eign alliances 
formed  the  basis 
for  foreign  com- 
mercial rela- 
tions. From  the 
Egyptians  he 
bought  chariots 
and  horses, 
which  he  sold 
1c)  the  Ilittites 
and  other  peo- 
p 1 e  s  of  the 
North.  With 
the  Phenicians 
he  united  in 
maritime  com- 
merce, sending 
outafleet  oneeiu 
three  years  from 
Ezion-geber,  at 
t he  head  of 
the  Gulf  of 
Akaba.toOphir, 
presumably  on 
the  eastern 
coast  of  the 
Arabian  penin- 
sula. From  this 
distant  port,  and 
others  on  the 
way,  li  e  d  e  - 
rived  fabulous 
amounts  of  gold 
and  tro|)icaI 
products.  These  revenues  gave  him  almost  unlimited 
means  for  increasing  the  glory  of  his  capital  city 
and  palace,  and  for  the  perfection  of  liis  civil  and 
military  organizations. 

Solomon's  wisdom  seems  to  liave  been  as  resplen- 
dent as  his  power  anil  glory.    His  tact  in  dealing  with 
his  subjects  and  his  acquaintance  with  all  that  was 
known  in  that  day  regarding  trees,  fruits,  flowers, 
beasts,  fishes,  and  birds  gave  him  great 
Solomon's      renown.      His   genius  in   composing 
'Wisdom.       proverbs  and  songs  was  known  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  his  own  kingdom. 
His  wisdom  was  said  to  have  surpassed  that  of  the 
children  of  the  East  ami  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt. 
He  was  wiser  than  Ethau  the  Ezrahite,  and  Uemau, 
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aud  Chalcol,  uud  Durda.  Un>  sons  of  Mabol  (I  Kings 
iv.  30,  31).  People  came  from  all  parts  to  sec  tlic 
wisest  man  in  the  world.  The  Queen  of  Sheba  trav- 
eled with  a  train  of  attendants,  carrying  mucli 
wealth,  from  southwestern  Arabia,  about  1,500 
miles  distant,  to  test  the  wi.sdom  of  Israel's  ruler. 
Solomon's  religious  ancestry  and  training  had 
given  him  a  basis  for  a  strong  life.  His  own  requesl 
at  Gibeoii  and  his  zeal  in  the  worship  of  Yiiwn  fore- 
told a  vigorous  religious  earei'r.  Hut,  though  he  built 
the  Temple,  and  in  the  prayer  attributed  to  him  ex- 
pressed some  of  the  loftiest  sentiments  of  a  man 
thoroughly  zealous  in  his  worship  of  Israel's  God, 

his  career  did  not  fulfil  his  early 
Solomon's  religious  resolves.  The  polytheistic 
Religion,     worship    introduced  by    his    foreign 

wives  into  Jerusalem  and  his  faint 
and  ineffectual  opposition  to  their  request  that 
their  l'oiIs  sliould  be  shown  respect  led  to  his  moral 


In    Rabbinical    Literature   and    Legend : 

Solomon  not  only  occupies  a  very  imporianl  part  in 
rabbinical  legend,  but  is  glorified  even  from  a  theo- 
logical point  of  view.  It  must  be  added,  however, 
that  the  Tannaim.  with  the  exception  of  Jose  b. 
I.IalafIa,  were  inclined  to  treat  only  of  his  weak- 
nesses and  his  downfall.  Solomon  was  one  of  those 
men  to  whom  names  were  given  by  God  before  their 
birth,  being  thus  placed  in  the  category  of  the  just 
<"/.addikiin  ";  Yer.  Her.  vii.,  lib;  Gen.  H.  xlv.  11; 
Tan.,  Bereshit,  30).  Besides  his  three  principal 
names,  Jedidiah  (II  Sam.  xii.  25),  Kohelet  (Keel.  i.  1 
et  jkinsiin,  Ilebr.l,  and  Solomon,  various  others  are 
a.ssigned  to  him  by  the  Ualibis,  namely,  Agur.  Bin. 
JaUeh,  Lemuel,  IlhicI,  and  leal  (Prov.  .xx.x.  1,  xxxi. 
1).  the  interpretations  of  which,  according  to  the  ear 
Her  school,  are  as  follows:  "He  who  gathered  the 
wordsof  the  Torali,  who  understood  them,  who  later 
enunciated  them,  who  said  to  God  in  his  heart,  'I  have 


Solomon's  Hocsk  of  the  Forest  of  Leba.no.n. 

(Restored  by  Cbiplei.) 


and  religious  deterioration,  until  he  lost  his  hold  on 
the  people  as  well  as  on  his  own  faith.  Disaffec- 
tion in  Edom  and  in  Syria,  and  the  utterancesof  the 
prophet  Abijah  to  Solomon's  overseer,  Jeroboam, 
portended  disintegration  and  dissolution.  In  the 
decline  of  his  life  his  power  waned,  and  his  death 
was  the  signal  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  kingdom. 

The  extent  of  Solomon's  permanent  literary  work 
is  very  uncertain.  It  is  possible  that  he  left  several 
psalms  and  a  portion  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  It 
seems  to  be  probable  that  his  life  formed  the  basis 
of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  and  possibly  of  some 
elements  of  the  Song  of  Song.s. 

E.  o.  u.  I.  M.  P. 


the  power;  consequently,  I  may  transgress  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  Torali.'  "  The  later  school,  on  the 
other  hand,  adopts  the  following  explanations:  Agur 

=  "he  who  girt  his  loins";  Bin  =  "he 

Importance  who  built  the  Temple":  Jakeli  =  "he 

in  Jewish     who  reigned  over  the  whole  world"; 

Legend.       Ithiel  —  "  he  who  understood  the  signs 

of  God  "  ;  and  Ucal  =  "  he  who  could 
withstand  them  "  (Cant.  H.  i.  r,  Midr,  Mishle  xxx. 
1 :  Targ.  Sheui  to  Esth.  i.  2).  Solomon  was  also  one 
of  those  who  were  styled  "  bahurim  "  ( =  "  chosen  "), 
"yedidim"  (=  "friends"),  and  "ahubim"  (=  "be- 
loved ones";  Ab.  R.  N.,  ed.  Schechter,  p,  121). 
Solomon's    instructor    in    the    Torali   was  Shimei, 
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whose  death  marked  Solomon's  first  lapse  into  sin 
(Ber.  8a). 

The  Habliis  concluded  that  Solomon  was  twelve 
(in  Targ.  .Slieni  l.r.  thirteen)  years  old  when  lie  as- 
cended the  throne:  he  reigned  forty  years  (I  Kings 
xi.  42),  and  consernicntly  he  liveil  lifty-two  years, 
as  did  the  prophet  Samuel  (Seder  Olam  R.  xiv.  : 
Gen.  IJ.  c.  II:  but  comp.  Josephus,  "Ant."  viii. 
7,  ^  8,  where  it  is  stated  that  SoUimou  was  fourteen 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  that  he 
rided  eighty  years;  comp.  also  Abravanel  on  I 
Kings  iii.  7).  He  was  considered  by  the  Rabbis,  who 
glorified  him,  to  have  been  the  counteri)ai  t  of  David, 
his  father:  eacli  reigned  forty  years,  and  over  the 
wliole  world;  both  wrote  booksand  composed  songs 
and  fables;  both  built  altars  and  transported  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  with  great  ceremony:  and  in 
both  dwelt  the  Holy  Ghii.st  (Cant.  R.  I.e.).  Solomon 
is  particularly  extolled  by  the  Rabbis  for  having 
asked  in  his  dream  nothing  besides  wisdom,  which 
they  declare  served  him  as  a  shield 
His  against  sinful  thoughts.     In  this    re- 

Prayer  for    spect   Solomon's    wisdom   was    even 

■Wisdom,      superior  to  that  of  his  father.     Solo- 
mon passed  forty  days  in   fasting  so 
that  God  might  bestow  upon  him  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
(Pesik.  R.  14  [cd.  Friedmann,  p.  ."j'Ja.  b] ;  Xum.  R. 
xix.  3;  Eccl.  R.  vii.  23;  Alidr.  Mishlei.  1,  xv.  29). 

Solomon  was  the  wise  king  par  excellence,  a  fact 
which  is  expressed  in  the  saying,  "He  who  sees 
Solomon  in  a  dream  may  hope  for  wisdom  "  (Ber. 
57b).  He  is  said  to  have  understood  the  languages 
of  the  beasts  and  the  birds  and  to  have  had  no  need 
of  relying  on  witnesses  in  delivering  a  judgment,  in- 
asmuch as  by  simply  looking  at  the  contending  par  | 
ties  he  knew  which  was  right  and  which  was  wrong.  { 
The  words  "Then  Solomon  ssit  on  the  throne  of 
the  Lord"  (I  Chron.  xxix.  23)  are  interpreted  to 
this  effect,  and  an  example  of  such  a  judgment 
is  thit  pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  two  har- 
lots (comp.  I  Kings  iii.  16  et  sef/.).  which  judgment 
was  confirmed  by  a  B.vt  Koi.  (Cant.  H.  l.i\ : 
Targ.  Shcni  to  Esth.  i.  2).  Indeed.  Solomon's 
bet  din  was  one  of  those  in  which  the  Holj'  Ghost 
manifested  its  presence  through  a  bat  kol.  Inde- 
pendently of  this.  Solomon  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  Prophets,  in  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelt.  It 
was  under  the  inspiration  of  the  latter  that  he  com- 
posed his  three  works.  Canticles.  Proverbs,  and  Ec- 
clcsiastes  (Sotah  48b;  Mak.  23b:  Cant.  R.  i.  1 ;  Eccl. 
R.  i.  1,  X.  17).  His  wisdom  is  slated  to  have  ex- 
celled that  of  the  Egyptians  (I  Kings  v.  10).  which 
as.sertion  is  the  basis  of  the  following  legend: 
"  When  Solomon  was  about  to  build  the  Temple  he 
applied  to  Pharaoh.  King  of  Egypt,  for  builders  and 
architects.  Pharaoh  ordered  his  astrologers  to  choose 
all  the  men  who  would  die  in  the  current  year;  and 
these  he  sent  to  Solomon.  The  latter,  however,  by 
simpi}  looking  at  them,  knew  what  their  fate  was 
to  be;  couseciuently  he  jirovidiil  tlieni 

Solomon      witlicofiinsand  shrouds  and  sent  them 
and  back   to   Egypt.     Moreover,  he  gave 

Pharaoh,     them  a  letter  for  Pharaoh  iuforndng 

him  that  if  he  was  in  want  of  articles 

required  for  the  dead,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 

to  send  men,  but  that  be  might  apply  direct  lor  the 


materials  he  needed  "  (Pesik.  R.  l.r. ;  Pesik.  iv.  34a; 
Xum.  1!.  xix.  3;  Eccl.  R.  vii.  23).  Owing  to  his  pro 
verbial  wisdom,  Solomon  is  the  hero  of  many  stories, 
scattered  in  the  midrashic  literature,  in  which  his 
sagacity  is  exemplified.  Most  of  tliem  are  based  upon 
his  judgment  regarding  the  harlot's  child  :  many  of 
them  have  been  collected  by  .Telliuek  in  ~  B.  H." 
iv.,  one  of  which  is  mentioned  in  Tos.  to  Men.  37a 
as  occurring  in  the  Midrash.  It  runs  as  follows; 
"  Asmodeus  brought  before  Solomon  from  under  the 
earth  a  man  with  two  heads,  who,  being  unable  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  place,  married  a  woman  from  Jeru- 
salem. She  bore  him  seven  sons,  six  of  whom  re- 
sembled the  mother,  while  one  resembled  the  father 
in  having  two  heads.  After  their  father's  death, 
the  son  with  two  heads  claimed  two  shares  of  the 
inheritance,  arguing  that  he  was  two  men;  while 
his  brothers  contended  that  he  was  entitled  to  one 
share  only.  They  appealed  to  Solomon,  whose  sa- 
gacit}'  enabled  him  to  decide  that  the  son  with  two 
heads  was  only  one  man  ;  and  the  king  consequently 
rendered  judgment  in  favor  of  the  other  six  broth- 
ers "  (comp.  ■'  R.  E.  J."  xlv.  305  et  »ef/.).  The  well- 
known  litigation  between  the  serpent  and  the  man 
who  had  rescued  it  is  stated  in  Midrash  Tanl.iuma 
(see  Buber,  "Mebo,"  p.  157)  as  having  taken  place 
before  Solomon,  who  decreed  the  serpent's  death. 
Solomon  applied  his  wisdom  also  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  Law.    He  built  synagogues  and  houses 

in  which  the  Torah  was   studied   by 

Solomon's    himself,  by  a  multitude  of  scholars, 

Judg-        and  even  by  little  children.     All  his 

ments.        wisdom,  however,  did  not  make  him 

arrogant;  so  that  when  he  had  to 
create  a  leap-year  he  summoned  seven  elders,  in 
wlio.se  presence  he  remained  silent,  considering 
them  more  learned  than  himself  (Cant.  R.  I.e. ;  Ex. 
R.  XV.  20). 

On  tiie  other  hand,  the  members  of  the  earlier 
school  of  Solomon's  critics  represent  him  in  the 
contrary  light.  According  to  them,  he  abrogated 
the  commandments  of  the  Torah  by  transgressing 
against  the  three  prohibitions  that  the  king  should 
not  multiply  horses  nor  wives  nor  silver  and  gold 
(comp.  Deut.  xvii.  16-17  with  I  Kings  x.  26-xi.  3). 
He  was  likewise  proud  of  his  wisdom,  and. 
therefore,  relied  too  much  on  himself  in  the  case  of 
the  two  harlots,  for  which  he  was  blamed  by  a  bat 
kol.  Judah  b.  Ilai  even  declared  that,  had  he  been 
present  when  Solomon  pronounced  the  sentence,  he 
would  have  put  a  rope  round  Solomon's  neck.  Ilis 
wisdom  itself  is  depreciated.  Simeon  b.  Vohai  said 
that  Solomon  would  better  have  been  occupied  in 
cleaning  sewers,  in  which  case  he  would  have  been 
free  of  reproach.  His  Ecclesiastts  has,  according  to 
one  opinion,  no  sacred  character,  because  "it  is  only 
Solomon's  wisdom"  (R.  H.  21b;  Meg.  7a;  Ex.  R. 
vi.  1 ;  Eccl   R  X.  17;  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  Ixxii.  1 ;  see 

BlULE  C.\NON). 

On  account  of  his  modest  request  for  wisdom  only. 
Solomon  was  rewarded  with  riches  and  an  unprec- 
cdentedly  glorious  reign  (comp.  I  Kings  iii.  13.  v. 
I  et  seq.).  His  realm  is  described  by  the  Rabbis  as 
having  extended,  before  his  fall  (see  below),  over  the 
upper  world  inhabited  by  the  angels  and  over  the 
whole  of  the  terrestrial  globe  with  all  its  inhabit- 
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ants,  inchuiing  all  the  beasts,  fowls,  and  reptiles,  as 
well  as  the  tleiiions  ami  spirits.  His  reign  was  tlien 
so   glorious   tliat    the    moon  never  decreased,    and 

good  prevailed  over  evil.  His  con- 
His  Realm,  trol   over   the    demons,   spirits,    and 

animals  augmented  his  splendor,  the 
demons  bringing  him  precious  stones,  besides  water 
from  distant  countries  to  irrigate  his  exotic  plants. 
The  beasts  and  fowls  of  their  own  accord  entered 
tlie  kitchen  of  Solomon's  palace,  so  that  they  might 
be  used  as  food  for  him.  Extravagant  meals  for 
liim  (comp.  I  Kings  iv.  22-28)  were  preparc<l  <laily 
liy  eacli  of  his  thousand  wives,  with  the  thouglit 
that  perhaps  the  king  wotdd  feast  on  that  day 
in  her  house  (Meg.  lib;  Sanh.  20b;  15.  M.  86b; 
Gen.  R.  xxxiv.  17;  Cant.  H.  I.e.;  Eecl.  R.  ii.  .5; 
Targ.  Sheni  I.e.). 

More  frequently  it  was  the  eagle  that  executeil 
Solomon's  orders.  When  David  died  Solomon 
ordered  the  eagles  to  protect  with  their  wings  his 
fatlier's  body  until  its  burial  (Huth  U.  i.  17).  Solo- 
mon was  accustomed  to  lide  through  the  air  on  a 
large  eagle  which  brought  him  in  a  single  day  to  Tad- 
mor  in  the  wilderness  (Eccl.  H.  ii.  2') ;  comp.  II  Chron. 
viii.  4).  This  legend  has  been  greatly  developed  by 
the  cabalists  as  follows:  "Solomon  used  to  sail 
through  the  air  on  a  throne  of  light  placed  on  an 
eagle,  which  brought  him  near  the  heavenly  yeshi- 
b.'ih  as  well  as  to  the  dark  mountains  behind  which 
the  fallen  angels  'Uz/.a  and  'Azzael  ■were  chained. 
The  eagle  would  rest  on  the  chains;  and  Solomon, 
by  means  of  a  ring  on  which  God's  name  was  en- 
graved, would  compel  the  two  angels  to  reveal  every 
mystery  he  desired  to  know."  According  to  an- 
other cabalistic  legend,  Solomon  ordered  a  demon  to 
convey  down  to  the  seven   compartments  of  hell 

Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  who  on  his  re- 
Solomon's    turn  revealed  to  Solomon  all  that  he 
Eagle.        (Hiram)  had  .seen  in  the  nether  world 

(Zohar  ii.  H2b-113a,  iv.  233a,  b; 
Naphtali  b.  .lacob  Elhanan,  " 'Emek  ha-JIelek,"  pp. 
5d.  n2c,  147a;  .lellinek,  I.e.  ii.  86). 

With  reference  to  Solomon's  dominion  overall  the 
creatures  of  the  world,  including  spirits,  several 
stories  are  current,  the  best  known  of  which  is  that 
of  Solomon  and  the  ant  (.Jellinek,  I.e.  v.  22  el  neq.). 
It  is  narrated  as  follows;  "When  God  appointed 
Solomon  king  over  every  created  thing,  He  gave 
him  a  large  carpet  sixty  miles  long  and  sixty  miles 
wide,  made  of  green  silk  interwoven  with  pure  gold, 
and  ornamented  with  figured  decorations.  Sur- 
rounded b}'  his  four  princes,  Asapli  b.  Berechiah, 
prince  of  men,  Ramirat,  prince  of  the  demons,  a  lion, 
prince  of  beasts,  and  an  eagle,  prince  of  birds,  when 
Solomon  sat  upon  the  carpet  he  was  caught  up  by 

the  wind,  and  sailed  through  the  air 

Solomon's    so    quickly   that    he    breakfasted   at 

Carpet.       Damascusand  supped  in  .'Media.     One 

day  Solomon  was  filled  with  pride  at 
his  own  greatness  and  wisdom ;  and  as  a  punishment 
therefor  the  wind  shook  the  carpet,  throwing  down 
40,000  men.  Solomon  chided  the  wind  for  the  mis- 
chief it  had  done;  but  the  latter  rejoined  that  the 
king  would  do  well  to  turn  toward  God  and  cease  to 
be  proud  ;  whereupon  Solomon  felt  greatly  ashamed. 
"On  another  day  while  sailing  over  a  valley  where 


there  were  many  swarms  of  ants,  Solomon  heard  one 
ant  say  to  the  others,  "  Enter  your  houses;  otherwise 
Solomon's  legions  will  destroy  you.'  The  king 
asked  why  she  spoke  thus,  and  she  answered  that 
she  was  afraid  if  the  ants  looked  at  Solomon's 
legions  they  might  be  turned  from  their  duty  of 
praising  (Jod,  which  would  be  disastrous  to  them. 
She  added  that,  being  the  (jueen  of  the  ants,  she 
had  in  that  capacity  givm  them  the  order  to  retire. 
Solomon  <lesired  to  ask  her  a  question;  l)Ut  she  told 
him  that  it  was  not  becoming  for  the  interrogator  to 
be  above  and  the  interrogated  below.  Solomon 
thereupon  brought  her  up  out  of  the  valley  ;  but  she 
then  said  it  was  not  fitting  that  he  should  sit  jn  a 
throne  while  she  remuine<l  on  the  ground.  Solomon 
now  placed  her  upon  his  hand,  and  asked  her  whether 
there  was  any  one  in  the  world  greater  than  he.  The 
ant  replied  that  she  was  much  greater;  otherwise; 
God  would  not  have  sent  him  there  to  place  her  upon 
his  hand.  The  king,  greatly  angered,  threw  her 
down,  saying,  'Dost  thou  know  who  I  am'/  I  am 
Solomon,  the  son  of  David !  '  She  answered ;  '  I 
know  that  thou  art  created  of  a  corrupted  drop 
[comp.  Ab.  iii.  1];  therefore  thou  oughtest  not  to  be 
proud.'  Solomon  was  filled  with  shame,  and  fell  on 
his  face. 

"Plying  further,  Solomon  noticeil  a  magnificent 
palace  to  which  there  appeargd  to  be  no  entrance. 
He  ordered  the  demons  to  climb  to  the  roof  and  see 
if  the)'  could  discover  any  living  being  within  the 
building.  The  demons  found  there  only  an  eagle, 
which  they  took  before  Solomon.  Being  asked 
whether  it  knew  of  an  entrance  to  the  jialace,  the 
eagle  .said  that  it  was  700  years  old.  but  that  it  had 
never  seen  such  an  entrance.  An  elder  brother  of  the 
eagle.  900  years  old.  was  then  found,  but  it  also  did 
not  know  the  entrance.  The  eldest  brother  of 
these  two  birds,  which  was  1,300  years  old,  tiieu  de- 
clared it  had  been  informed  by  its  father  that  the 
door  was  on  the  west  side,  but  that  it  had  become 
hidden  by  sand  drifted  by  the  wind.  Ilavingdiscov- 
ered  the  entrance,  Solomon  found  many  inscriptions 
on  the  doors.  In  the  interior  of  the  palace  was  an 
idol  having  in  its  mouth  a  silver  tablet  which  bore 
the  following  inscription  in  Greek;  '  I.  Shaddad,  the 
son  of  'Ad,  reigned  over  a  nnllion  cities,  rode  on  a 
million  horses,  had  under  me  a  million  vassals,  an<l 
slew  a  million  warriors,  yet  I  could  not  resist  the 
angel  of  death,'  " 

The  most  important  of  Solomon's  acts  was  his 
building  of  the  Temple,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
angelsand  demons.  Indeed,  the  edifice  was  through- 
out miraculously  constructed,  the  large,  heavy 
stones  rising  to  and  settling  in  their 
Solomon's    respective  idaces  of  themselves  (Ex. 

Temple.  R.  Hi.  3;  Cant.  R.  I.e.).  The  general 
opinion  of  the  Rabbis  is  that  Solomon 
hewed  the  stones  by  means  of  the  Siiamih.  a  worm 
whose  mere  touch  cleft  rocks.  According  to  Mid- 
rash  Tehillim  (in  Yalk.,  I  Kings,  182),  the  shamir 
was  brought  from  paradise  by  the  eagle;  but  mo.st 
of  the  rabbis  state  that  Solomon  was  informed  of 
the  worm's  haunts  thro\igh  the  chief  of  the  demons, 
who  was  captured  by  Bcnaiah,  Solomon's  chief 
minister  (see  Asmodeus).  The  chief  of  the  demons, 
Ashmedai    or  Asmodeus,  told    Solomon    that    the 
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Shamir  liad  been  entrusted  by  the  prince  of  the 
sea  to  the  mountain  cock  alone  (the  Hebrew 
e(iuivaleut  in  Lev.  xi.  19  and  Dent.  xiv.  18  is  ren- 
dered by  A.  V."  lapwing"  and  by  H.V.  "lioopoe"), 
and  tliat  the  cock  had  sworn  to  guard  it  well. 
Solomon's  men  .searched  for  the  nest  of  the  bird 
and,  having  found  it,  covered  it  with  glass.  The 
bird  returned,  and,  seeing  the  entrance  to  its  nest 
closed  by  what  it  supposed  to  be  a  glass  door, 
brought  the  shannr  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
glass.  Just  then  a  shout  was  raised:  and  tlie  bird, 
being  friglileiied,  dropped  the  sliamir,  which  the 
men  carried  off  to  the  king  (Git.  (Wb). 

Solomon,  in  his  prophetic  capacity,  realized  that 
the  Temple  would  be  destroyed  by  the  Habyloinans, 
and  therefore  he  caused  an  underground  recepta- 
cle to  be  built  in  which  the  Ark  was  afterward  liid- 
den  (Abruvanel  on  I  Kings  vi.  19).  For  each  of  the 
ten  candlesticks  made  by  Solomon  (I  Kings  vii.  49; 
II  Chron.  iv.  ~)lie  used  1,000  talents  of  gold,  which, 
being  jiassed  1,000  times  through  the  furnace,  be- 
came reduced  to  one  talent.  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  Kabbis  as  to  whether  Solo- 
mon's candlesticks  were  lit  or  only  the  one  made 
by  Jloses.  A  similar  difference  exists  with  regard 
to  Solomon's  ten  tables,  live  of  which  were  on  one 
side  and  live  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  table  made  by 
Moses  (.Men.  29a,  991)).  Solomou  planted  in  the 
Temi)le  different  kinds  of  golden  trees  Avhich  bore 
fruit  in  their  proper  seasons.  When  the  wind  blew 
over  them  the  fruit  fell  to  the  ground.  Later,  when 
the  lieatlien  entered  the  Temple  to  destroy  it,  these 
trees  withered:  but  they  will  flourish  again  on  the 
advent  of  the  Messiali  (Yoma  '21b). 

Kven  with  regard  to  his  noble  act  in  building  the 
Temple,  however,  Solomon  did  not  escape  the  severe 
criticisms  of  the  Tannaim.  The  construction  of  sucli 
a  niagniticeiit  edifice,  they  said,  filled  Solomon  with 
]U'ide:  conse()ueutly  when  he  wished  to  introduce 
tlie  Ark  of  the  Covenant  into  the  Sanctuary,  the 
gates  sliraidi  to  such  an  extent  that  it  could  not  be 
brought  in.  Solomon  then  recited  twenty-four 
hymns,  but  without  avail.  He  then  sang:  "Lift  up 
your  heads,  O  ye  gates:  .  .  .  and  the  King  of  glory 
shall  come  in  "  (Ps.  xxiv.  7).  The  gates,  thinking 
that  Solomou  applied  to  himself  the  term  "King  of 
glory,"  were  about  to  fall  on  his  head,  when  they 
asked  him,  "  Who  is  this  King  of  glory  '?  "  Solomon 
answered:  "The  Lord  strong  and  mighty,"  etc.  (ib. 
verse  8).  He  then  prayed;  "O  Lord  God,  tiu'n  not 
away  the  face  of  thine  anointed,  remember  the  mercies 
of  David  thy  servant  "  (II  Chron.  vi.  42) ;  and  the  Ark 
was  admitted  (Shab.  30a;  Num.  R.  xiv.  10;  comp. 
Yl\.  H.  viii.  1  and  Tan.,  Wa'cra,  6,  where  thishagga- 
dah  is  differently  stated  in  the  spirit  of  the  Amoraim). 
The  Taiuiaim  lay  particidar  stress  on  Solomon's 
criminal  act  in  marr3'ing  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh, 
which  they  declare  took  place  on  the  night  when 
the  Temple  was  completed.  This  assertion  is  at 
variance  with  Seder  'Olam  R.  xv.,  where  it  is  held 
that  Solomon  married  her  when  he  be- 
Solomon's  gan  to  build  the  Tem]de.  that  is,  in  the 
Marriage,  fourth  year  of  his  reign  (comp.  I  Kings 
vi.  1).  The  particular  love  wliich  he 
manifested  for  her  (comp.  ib.  xi.  1)  was  rather  a  de- 
praved pa.ssion ;   and  she,  more  than  all   his  other 


foreign  wives,  caused  him  to  sin.  He  had  drunk  no 
wiue  during  the  seven  years  of  the  construction  of 
the  Temple;  but  on  the  night  of  its  completion  he 
celebrated  his  wedding  witli  so  much  revelry  that 
its  sound  mingled  before  God  with  that  of  the  Israel- 
ites who  celelirated  the  completion  of  the  sacred 
edifice,  and  God  at  that  tinn;  thought  of  destroying 
with  the  Temple  the  wliole  city  of  Jerusalem.  Plia- 
raoh's  daughter  brought  Solomon  1,000  different 
kinds  of  musical  instruments,  explaining  to  him 
that  each  of  them  was  used  in  the  worship  of  a 
sjiecial  idol.  She  hung  over  his  bed  a  canopy  em- 
broidered with  gems  which  shone  like  stars;  so  that 
every  time  he  intended  to  rise,  lie,  on  looking  at  the 
gems,  thought  it  was  still  night.  He  continued  to 
sleep,  with  the  keys  of  the  Temple  under  his  pil- 
low ;  and  the  priests  therefore  were  unable  to  offer 
the  morning  sacrifice.  They  informed  his  mother, 
Bathsheba,  who  roused  the  king  when  four  hours 
of  the  day  had  flown.  She  then  reprimanded  him 
for  his  conduct:  and  verses  1-9  of  Prov.  xxxi.  are 
considered  by  the  Rabbis  as  having  been  pronoimced 
by  Hath-sheba  on  that  occasion.  The  destructive 
effect  on  the  Temple  of  Solomon's  marriage  to  Pha- 
raoh's daughter  is  further  expressed  in  the  following 
allegory  :  "  When  Solomon  wedded  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter, Michael  [another  version  has  Gabriel]  drove  a  rod 
into  the  bed  of  the  sea;  and  the  slime  gathering- 
around  it  formed  an  island  on  which,  later,  Rome 
[the  enemy  of  Jerusalem]  was  built."  R.  Jose,  how- 
ever, declares  that  Solom(m's  sole  intention  in  this 
marriage  was  to  convert  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh 
to  Judaism,  bringing  her  thus  under  the  wings  of 
the  Shekinah  (Sifrer  Deut.  r)3;  Yer.  'Ab.  Zarah  i. 
39c;  Shab.  50b;  Yer.  Sanh.  ii.  6;  Sanh.  31b;  Lev. 
R.  xii.  4;  Num.  R.  x.  8). 

Solomon's  throne  is  described  at  length  inTargum 
Sheni  (;.c.)and  in  two  later  midrashim  published  by 
Jellinek  ("  B.  H"  ii.  83-8.5,  v.  33-39), 
Solomon's  the  second  alsol)y  J.  Perles  (in  "Mo- 
Throne.  natsscLrift,"  xxi.  123  et  xer/.).  Ac- 
cording to  Targum  Sheni,  which  is 
compiled  from  three  different  sources,  there  were  on 
the  steps  of  the  throne  twelve  golden  lions  (comp. 
Solomon,  Bici,ic.\r,  D.\t.\)  and  twelve  golden  eagles 
so  placed  that  each  lion  faced  an  eagle.  Another 
account  says  that  there  were  seventy-two  lions  and 
the  same  number  of  eagles.  Furtlier  it  is  stated 
that  there  were  six  steps  to  the  throne  (comp.  ib.),  on 
which  animals,  all  of  gold,  were  arranged  in  Uie  fol- 
lowing order:  on  the  first  ste])  a  lion  o|)posite  an 
ox:  on  the  second,  a  wolf  opposite  a  sheep:  on  the 
third,  a  tiger  opposite  a  camel ;  on  the  fourth,  an 
eagle  opposite  a  peacock  .  on  the  fifth,  a  cat  oppo- 
site a  cock:  on  the  sixth,  a  sparrow-hawk  opposite  a 
dove.  On  the  top  of  the  throne  was  a  dove  holding 
a  sparrow-hawk  in  its  claws,  symbolizing  the  domin- 
ion of  Israel  over  the  Gentiles.  There  was  also  on 
the  top  of  the  throne  a  golden  candlestick,  on  the 
seven  branches  of  the  one  side  of  which  were  en 
graved  the  names  of  the  seven  patriarchs  Adam. 
Noah.  Shem,  Abraham.  Isaac.  Jacob,  and  Job,  and 
on  the  seven  of  the  other  the  names  of  Levi,  Kohath. 
Amram,  Moses,  Aaron.  Elilad.  Medad.  and,  in  addi 
tion.  Hur  (another  version  has  Ilaggai).  Above  the 
candlesticks  was  a  golden  jar  filled  with  olive  oil 
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aud  beneath  it  a  golden  basin  which  supplied  the 
jar  with  oil  iiud  on  which  the  names  of  Nadal), 
Abihu,  and  Eli  and  Ins  two  sons  were  engraved. 
Over  the  throne,  twenty  four  vines  were  lixed  to 
cast  a  shadow  on  the  king's  head.  By  a  mechanical 
contrivance  the  throne  followed  Solomon  wherever 
he  wished  to  go. 

The  description  given  in  the  two  midrashim  men- 
tioned above  ditlers  somewhat  from  the  foregoing. 
Hcfcrring  to  the  words  "Then  Solomon  .sat  on  the 
throne  of  the  Lord  "  (I  Chron.  xxi.\.  3;i),  the  second 
midrash  remarks  tliat  Solomon's  throne,  like  that  of 
God,  was  furnished  with  the  four  figures  represent- 
ing a  man,  a  lion,  an  o.\.  and  an  eagle,  witli  cheru- 
bim and  wheels  (comp.  Ezck.  i.  5  (7  m/.).  Wliile 
the  fir.st  midrash  agrees  to  a  greater  extent  with 
Targuni  Shcni,  the  second  one  substitutes  for  the 
order  in  which  tlie  pairs  of  animals  were  arranged 
tlie  following:  a  sheep  and  a  wolf;  a  deer  and  a 
bear:  a  roebuck  aud  an  elephant:  a  bulTiilo  and  a 
gritlin  :  a  man  and  a  demon ;  a  mountain-cock  and 
an  eagle;  a  dove  and  a  sparrow-hawk — the  clean 
beasts  and  fowls  being  to  tlie  right  and  the  unclean 
ones  to  the  left  of  the  tlirone. 

Solomon's  progress  to  his  throne  is  similarlj-  dc- 
scribe<l  in  Targiun  Sheui  aud  in  tlie  two  niidrasliim. 
According  to  the  former  work,  when  the  king 
reached  the  first  step,  the  ox,  by  means  of  some  sort 
of  mechanism,  stretched  forth  its  leg,  on  which 
Solomon  leaned,  a  similar  action  taking  place  in  the 
case  of  the  animals  on  each  of  the  six  steps.  From 
the  sixth  step  the  eagles  raised  the  kiug  and  placed 
him  in  his  scat,  near  which  a  golden  serpent  lay 
coiled.  When  the  kiug  was  seated  the  large  eagle 
placed  the  crown  on  his  head,  the  serpent  uncoiled 
itself,  and  the  lions  and  eagles  moved  upward  to  form 
a  shade  over  him.  The  dove  then  desceuilcd,  took 
the  scroll  of  the  Law  from  the  Ark,  ami  jilaced  it  on 
Solomon's  knees.  When  the  king  sat.  surrouuded 
by  the  Sauhedrin,  to  judge  the  jieoplc,  the  wheels 
begau  to  turn,  and  the  beasts  and  fowls  began  to 
utter  their  respective  cries,  which  frightened  those 
who  had  intended  to  bear  false  testimony.  Moreover, 
while  Solomon  was  ascending  the  throne,  the  lions 
scattered  all  kinds  of  fragrant  spices.  Id  the  second 
midrash  it  is  said  :  "  When  Solomon  wished  to  sit  on 
his  throne,  the  ox  took  him  gentl)'  on 
The  its  horns  and  handed  him  over  to  the 

Mechanism  lion,  which  in  turn  delivered  him  to 
of  the        the  sheep,  and  so  on  until  the  seat  was 

Throne.  reached.  Then  the  demon  placed  him 
on  the  seat,  which  was  of  gold  studded 
with  precious  stones,  and  put  under  his  feet  a  foot- 
stool of  sapphire  which  he  had  brought  from  heaven 
[coiiip.  Ex.  xxiv.  10].  The  six  stejjs  also  were 
studded  with  precious  stones  and  with  crystal:  and 
there  were  liesides  arches  from  which  palm  trees 
arose  high  over  the  throne  to  make  a  shadow  for  the 
king's  head."  Both  midrashim  state  that  when  Sol- 
omon was  seated  a  silver  serpent  turned  a  wheel 
which  caused  the  eagles  to  spread  their  wings  over 
the  king's  head.  Then  one  lion  placed  .the  crown 
on  his  head,  while  another  placed  the  golden  scepter 
in  his  hand.  It  is  explained  in  the  tirst  mi<lrash 
that  six  steps  were  constructed  becau.se  Solomon  fore- 
saw that  six  kings  would  sit  on  the  throne,  namely. 


Solomon,  Hehoboam,  Ilezekiah,  Manasseh,  Anion, 
and  .losiah.  After  Solomon's  deal h  King  Shisliak, 
when  taking  away  the  treasures  of  the  Temple 
(comp.  I  Kings  xiv.  26).  carried  oil  the  throne, 
wliicli  remained  in  Egypt  till  Sennacherib  con((Uered 
that  country.  After  Sennacherib's  fall  Ilezekiah 
gained  possession  of  it.  When  Josiali  was  slain  by 
I'haraoh  Xeclio  the  latter  took  it  away:  but,  not 
knowing  the  proper  use  of  it,  he  was  struck  by  one 
of  the  lions  and  became  lame.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
into  whose  possession  llii' throne  subseciuently  came, 
shared  a  similar  fate.  The  throne  then  passed  to 
the  Persiims,  with  whom  it  remained  till  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Ahasuerus.  who,  however,  could 
not  sit  upon  it  (see  also  Num.  U.  xii.  31;  Jlidr. 
Abba  (Jorion  to  Estli.  i.  2). 

The  glory  of  so  great  a  king  as  Solomon  would 
have  been  incomplete,  in  the  eyes  of  the  later 
rabbis,  had  he  not  had,  like  the  Honian  emperors,  a 
niagniticent  circus  or  hijipodrome;  and  a  description 
of  his  arena  is  given  in  the  second  of  the  two  mid- 
rashim mentioned  above.  According  to  R.  Ze'era, 
the  circus  was  in  use  one  day  in  every  month,  under 
the  successive  superintendence  of  each  of  the  twelve 
commissaries  who  had  to  provide  for  the  king's 
household  (comp.  I  Kings  iv.  7  et  ne(j.).  In  the 
thirteenth  month  of  an  einbolismic  year,  for  which 
there  was  a  special  commissary  (see  Raslii  on  I 
Kings  iv.  19),  there  were  no  horse-races,  but  races 
were  run  by  10.000  young  men  of  the 
His  Hippo-  tribe  of  Gad  (or  of  Naphtali,  accord- 
drome,  ing  to  another  opinion),  "  the  calves  of 
who.se  legs  were  removed,  rendering 
the  runners  so  swift  that  no  horse  could  compete 
with  them."  The  hippodrome  was  three  parasangs 
long  and  three  parasangs  wide,  and  in  the  middle  of 
it  were  two  posts  surmounted  by  cages  in  which  all 
kinds  of  beasts  and  fowls  were  confined.  Around 
those  posts  the  horses  had  to  run  eight  times.  As  to 
the  day  of  the  month  on  wliicli  the  races  took  place 
— whether  the  last  day,  the  first,  the  second,  or  the 
third — different  opinions  are  expressed.  Those  fa- 
voring the  last,  first,  and  second  days  are  supported 
by  the  fact  that  on  tlio.se  days  Solomon  used  to  flood 
the  cisterns— on  the  last  day  of  the  month  for  the 
scholars  and  their  pupils,  for  the  priests  and  the 
Levites;  on  the  first  day  for  the  Israelites  who  lived 
in  Jerusalem ;  and  on  the  second  day  of  the  month 
for  those  who  lived  outside  that  city;  the  water 
which  fiowed  from  paradise  was  poured  into  the 
cisterns  through  the  mouths  of  two  golden  lions, 
which,  be-sides,  exhaled  a  very  fragrant  odor. 

TliiTc  were  four  companies  of  charioteers,  each 
containing  4.000  miii  divided  into  smaller  groups; 
these  were  placed  on  separate  platforms  arranged 
one  above  the  other.  Facing  each  company  were 
two  doors  of  olive-wood  in  which  different  kinds  of 
l>recious  stones  were  set.  and  which  were  decorated 
with  goldandwith  all  kinds  of  carved  figures.  The 
spectators  also  weredivi<led  into  four  groups:  (1)  the 
king  with  his  iiousehold.  the  scholars,  the  priests, 
and  the  Levites,  dres.sed  in  blue;  (2)  the  people  of 
Jerusalem,  dressed  in  white;  (3)  the  peo))le  who 
lived  outside  Jeru.saleni,  dressed  in  red;  and  (4)  the 
Gentiles  who  from  distant  countries  brought  pres- 
ents to  Solomon,  and  who  were  dressed  in  green. 
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These  four  colors  symbolized  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year— auliiiiiii,  winter,  spring,  and  summer 
(eoinp.  I'erles,  l.r.  notes). 

Tlie  meeting  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Slieba 
is  narrated  in  Targum  Sheni  as  follows;  "Solomon, 
when  merry  from  wine,  used  to  assemble  tiefore  him 
all  the  kings,  his  vasssils,  and  at  the  same  time 
ordered  all  the  other  living  ereatures  of  the  world  to 
danee  Ijefore  them.   One  day,  the  king, 

Solomon     oljserving  that  the  ninuntain-eoek  or 

and  the  hoopoe  was  al)sent,  ordered  that  the 
ftueen  of     bird  Ijesummoned  forthwith.    Wlien  it 

Sheba.  arrived  ildeelared  that  it  had  for  three 
months  been  flying  hither  and  thither 
seeking  to  discover  some  country  not  yet  subjected 
to  Sohniioii,  and  bad  at  length  found  a  land  in  the 
East,  exceedingly  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  plants, 
whose  capital  was  called  "Kitor"  and  whose  ru- 
ler was  a  woman,  known  as  '  the  Queen  of  Saba 
[Shel)a].'  The  bird  suggested  that  it  should  fly  to 
the  queen  and  bring  her  to  Solomon.  The  king 
appr'jved  this  [iroposal;  and  Solomon,  accordingly, 
caused  a  letter  to  be  tieil  to  the  hooi)oe's  wing,  which 
the  bird  delivered  to  the  queen  toward  the  eve- 
ning as  she  was  going  out  to  make  her  devotions  to 
the  sun.  Having  read  the  letter,  which  was  couched 
in  somewhat  severe  terms,  she  immcdiatelj'  con- 
voked a  council  of  her  ministers.  Then  she  freighted 
several  vessels  with  all  kiu<ls  of  treasures,  and  se- 
lected G.OOO  boys  and  girls,  all  of  the  same  age, 
stature,  and  dress,  and  sent  them  with  a  letter  to 
Solomon,  acknowledging  her  submission  to  him  and 
promising  to  appear  before  him  within  three  years 
from  that  date.  .  .  .  On  being  informed  of  her 
arrival,  Solomon  sent  his  chief  minister,  Benaiah,  to 
meet  her,  and  then  seated  himself  in  a  glass  pa- 
vilion. The  queen,  thinking  that  the  king  was 
sitting  in  water,  lifted  her  dress,  which  caused 
Solomon  to  smile." 

It  is  stated  in  I  Kings  x.  1  that  the  queen  came  to 
propound  riddles  t<i  Solomon:  the  text  of  these  is  given 
by  the  Kabbis.  A  Yemenite  manuscript  entitled 
"  Midrash  ha-Hetcz  "  (published  by  S.  Schechtcr  in 
"  Fcilk-Lorc,"  IHtlO,  pp.  'i'Vi  el seq.)  gives  nineteen  rid- 
<lles,  most  of  which  are  found  scattered  through  the 
Talnuid  and  the  Midrash  aijd  which  the  author  of 
the  "Midrash  ba-Hefez  "  attributes  to  the  Queen  of 
Saba  (Sheba).  The  tirst  four  riddles  are  also  given 
in  Midrash  Mishle  i.  1,  where  their  transmissicm  is 
attributed  to  H.  Ishmael.     See  Siikb.\,  Qi:hen  of. 

The  Kabbis  who  denounce  Solomon  interpret  I 
Kings  X.  13  as  meaning  that  Solomon  had  criminal 
intercourse  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  the  offspring 
(if  which  was  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  destroyed  the 
Temple  (comp,  Hasliii(f/^)C. ).  Solomon's  cbamiiions, 
on  tlu'  other  hand,  deny  the  whole  story  of  the  tjueen 
of  Sheba  and  of  the  riddles,  and  interpret  the  words 
"Malkat  Sheba"  as  meaning  "the  Kingdom  of 
Sheba " ;  that  is  to  say,  the  kingdom  of  Sheba 
offered  its  submission  to  Solomon  (B.  B.  15b).  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  ralibis,  the  sin  ascribed  to  Solo- 
mon in  I  Kings  xi.  7  tt  neq.  is  only  figurative:  it  is 
not  meant  that  Solomon  fell  into  idolatry,  but  that 
he  was  guilty  of  failing  to  restrain  his  wives  from 
idolati-ous  practises  (Shab.  fiGb).  Still,  the  legend 
prevalent  in   rabbinical   literature  is  that  Solomon 


lost  his  royaltj-,  riches,  and  even  his  reason  on  ac- 
count of  his  sins.     This  legend  is  based  on  the  words 

"  I,  Kohelet,   was  king  over  Israel  in 

Solomon     .Jerusalem  "  (Ecd.  i.  12,  Ilebr. ),  which 

Loses  His    show  that  wlien  he  uttered  them   he 

Kingship,     was  no  longer  king.     He   gradually 

fell  from  the  highest  glory  into  the 
deepest  miseiy.  At  first,  Solomon  reigned  over  the 
inhabitants  of  the  upper  world  as  well  as  over  those 
of  the  lower;  then  only  over  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  ;  later  over  Israel  only  ;  then  he  retained  only 
his  bed  and  his  stick  ;  and  finally  his  stick  alone  was 
left  to  him  (Sanh.  301)). 

The  Habbis  do  not  agree,  however,  as  to  whether 
Solomon  died  in  itoverty  or  returned  to  his  throne. 
He  "saw  three  worlds,"  which,  according  to  one 
opinion,  means  that  he  was  successively  a  private  per- 
son, a  king,  and  again  a  private  man.  According 
to  a  contrary  opinion,  he  was  king,  private  person, 
and  again  king  (Sanh.  I.e. :  Gif.  08b;  Eccl.  K.  i.  12). 
Solomon'sejection  from  the  throne  isstated  in  Ruth 
H.  ii.  14  as  having  occurred  because  of  an  angel  who 
assumed  his  likeness  and  usurjied  his  dignity.  Sol- 
omon meanwhile  went  begging  from  house  to  house 
protesting  that  he  was  the  king.  One  day  a  woman 
jiut  before  him  a  dish  of  ground  beans  and  beat  his 
head  with  a  stick,  saying,  "Solomon  sits  on  his 
throne,  and  yet  thou  claimest  to  be  the  king."  Git- 
tin  (/.(•.)  attributes  the  lossof  lh<'  throne  to  Asmodeus, 
who,  after  his  capture  by  Benaiah,  remained  a  pris- 
oner with  Solomon.  One  day  the  king  asked  Asmo- 
deus wherein  consisted  the  demons'  su|)eriority  over 
men;  and  Asmodeus  replied  that  he  would  demon- 
strate it  if  Solomon  would  remove  his  chains  and  give 
him  the  magic,  ring.  Solomon  agreed  ;  whereupon  As- 
modeus swallowed  the  king  (or  the  ring,  according 
to  another  ver.sion),  then  stood  up  with  one  wing 
touching  heaven  and  the  other  extending  to  the 
earth,  spat  Solomon  to  a  distance  of  400  miles, 
and  finally  seated  himself  on  the  throne.  Solomon's 
jiersisteut  declaration  that  he  was  the  king  at  length 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Sanliedrin.  That  body, 
discovering  that  it  was  not  the  real  Solomon  who  oc- 
cupied the  throne,  placed  Solomon  thereon  and  gave 
him  another  ring  and  chain  on  which  the  Holy  Name 
was  written.  On  seeing  these  Asmodeus  flew  away 
(see  AsMoniii's,  and  the  (larallel  sources  there  ci- 
ted). Nevertheless  Solomon  remained  in  constant 
fear;  and  he  acconiingly  surrounded  his  bed  with 
sixty  armed  warriors  (comp.  Cant.  iii.  7).  This 
legend  is  narrated  in  "Emel;  ha-5Ielek  "  (pp.  14d- 

l.'ia;    republished   by  Jellinek,  I.e.  ii. 

Solomon      8(>-S7)  as  follows;   "Asmodeus  threw 

and  the  magic  ring  into  the  sea,  where  it 

Asmodeus.    was  swallowed  by  a  fish.     Then   he 

threw  the  king  a  distance  of  400  miles. 
Solomon  spent  three  years  in  exile  as  a  punishment 
for  transgressing  the  three  prohibitive  command- 
ments [see  above].  He  wanilered  from  city  to  eitv 
till  he  arrived  at  Mashkemam.  the  capital  of  the 
Ammonites.  One  day.  while  standing  in  a  street  of 
that  city,  he  was  observed  liy  the  king's  cook,  wiio 
took  him  by  force  to  the  royal  kitchen  anil  compelled 
him  to  do  menial  work.  A  few  days  later  Solo- 
mon, alleging  that  he  was  an  exjiert  in  cooker.v,  ob- 
tained the  cook's  permission  to  prepare  a  new  dish. 
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The  king  of  the  Ammonites  was  so  pleased  with  it 
that  lie  dismissed  his  cook  and  appointed  Solomon 
in  his  place.  A  little  later,  Nmimali,  the  king's 
daughter,  fell  in  love  with  Solomon,  ller  family, 
supposing  him  to  be  simply  a  cook,  expressed  strong 
disapproval  of  the  girl's  behavior;  but  she  jiersisted 
in  her  wish  to  marry  Solomon,  and  when  she  lia<l  done 
so  the  king  resolved  to  kill  them  both.  Accordingly 
at  his  orders  one  of  his  attendants  took  them  to  the 
desert  and  left  thein  there  that  they  might  die  of  hun- 
ger. Solomon  and  his  wife,  however,  cscajjed  star- 
vation;  for  they  did  not  remain  in  the  desert.  They 
ultimately  reached  a  maritime  city,  wliere  they 
bought  a  fish  for  food.  In  it  tliey  found  a  ring  on 
which  was  engraved  the  Holy  Name  and  which  was 
immediately  recognized  by  Solomon  as  his  own  ring. 
He  then  returned  to  Jerusalem,  drove  Asmodeus 
away,  and  reoccupied  his  throne."  It  may  be  no- 
ticed that  this  story  also  is  at  variance  with  I  Kings 
.\iv.  31,  where  it  ajipears  that  Solomon  had  married 
Kaamali  in  David's  lifetime.  According  to  Miilrash 
al-Yithallel  (Jellinek,  I.e.  vi.  106  et  .leij.).  God  sent 
Asmodeus  to  depose  Solomon,  as  a  punishment  for 
the  king'.s  sin.  Agreeing  with  Git.  I.e.  as  to  the 
means  liy  which  the  fraud  of  Asmodeus  was  exposed, 
the  narrative  ccmtiniies  as  follows  (Midr.  alYit- 
hallel.  I.e.):  "  Heuaiah  sent  for  Solomon,  and  asked 
liim  how  Ids  deposition  had  happened.  Sohmion  re- 
plied that  when  sitting  one  day  in  Ids  palace  a  storm 
had  hurled  him  to  a  great  distance  and  that  since 
then  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  reason.  Benaiah 
then  askeil  him  for  a  sign,  and  he  said  :  'At  the  time 
of  my  coronation  my  father  placed  one  of  my  hands 
in  thine  and  the  other  in  that  of  Nathan  the  prophet ; 
tlien  my  mother  kissed  my  father's  head.'  These 
facts  having  been  ascertained  to  be  true,  Benaiah 
directed  the  Sanliedrin  to  write  the  Hoi)'  Name  on 
pieces  of  parchment  and  to  wear  them  on  their  breasts 
and  to  appear  with  them  Ijcfore  the  king.  Benaiah, 
who  accompanied  them,  took  his  sword  and  with  it 
struck  Asmodeus.  Indeed,  he  would  have  killed 
the  latter  had  not  a  bat  kol  cried:  '  Touch  him  not: 
he  onl)'  executed  my  commands. '  " 

The  disagreement  am<ing  the  Rabbis  with  regard 
to  the  personality  of  Solomon  extends  also  to  his 
future  life("  'olam  lia-ba  ").  According  to  Hab,  the 
members  of  the  Great  Synagogue  purposed  inclu- 
ding Solomon  among  those  denied, a  share  in  the 
future  life,  when  the  image  of  David 
His  Final  appeared,  imploring  them  not  to  do 
Fate.  so.  The  vision,  however,  was  not 
heeded ;  nor  was  a  fire  from  lieaven, 
which  licked  the  seats  on  which  they  sat,  regarded 
until  a  bat  kol  forbade  them  to  do  as  they  had  pur- 
l>osed  (Sanh.  10-11);  Yer.  Sanh.  x.  2;  Can't.  R.  i.  1). 
On  the  other  hand,  Solomon  is  considered  to  resem- 
ble his  father  in  that  all  his  sins  were  forgiven  by 
God  (Cant.  R.  I.e.).  Moreover,  David  is  said  to  have 
left  a  sou  worthy  of  him  (B.  B.  116a).  When  R. 
Eliezer  was  asked  for  his  opinion  of  Solomon's  fu- 
ture life,  he  gave  his  pupils  an  evasive  answer, 
showing  that  he  had  formed  no  opinion  concerning 
it  (Tosef.,  Yeb.  iii.  4;  Y'oma  66b;  eomp.  Tos.  ad 
loe.). 

The  Rabbis  attribute  to  Solomon  the  follow- 
ing "takkanot":  'erubin  (see  'Ehub);   washing   of 


hands,  the  recitation  of  the  passage  beginning 
"We-'al  ha  bay  it  ha-gadol "  and,  together  with 
David,  of  that  beginning  "  U-bene  Yerushalayim," 
both  of  which  occur  in  the  benediction  recited  after 
a  meal  (Ber.  48b;  Shab.  14b;  'Er.  21b). 

UiBLMKiRAPiiv  :  AUii.  Z(i(. (lev  Jill/. 1890,  pp. -HScfseq.;  Eisen- 
IllfUtfer,  Elltilfil;1i^  ,1  It'll  iitlntm.  i.'.iiiiif  yffV.,  it.  440  cf  .-«■(/.; 
It.  KiirtiM-,  Ki'iiiiii  .'<ahiiiiiiu  in  iltr  TmtUtiiiii,  Vienna,  liXK; 
M.  (trihit>aiiiii,  (Jr.xaiiiiiiilti'  Aufnittzi-,  zur  Spriu-})-  und  Sa- 
lirtihiniih-,  pp.  22  ft  ?**'/..  IC7  it  ;*(■(/.,  Berlin,  IIJOI :  Idem,  Is'ene 
Ittilriltif  zur  Seinitivehen  Sctufnlinuilc,  pp.  littt  ct  fteq.,  ill. 
IWti;  E.  HolTinann,  *"«lamoii  Kiralii  LitimMj",  Budapest, 
18*1;  SI«inscbneider,  Hehr.  Bihl.  xviil.  38,  57. 
w.  I!.  M.   Sel. 

In  Arabic  Literature  :  Solomon  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  large  number  of  traditions  and  legends  in 
Arabic  literature,  in  which  he  completely  overshad- 
ows in  importance  his  father,  David,  Solomon  is 
spoken  of  as  the  messenger  of  God  ("rasul  Allah"), 
and  is  in  a  way  a  prototype  of  Mohammed.  Hence 
the  importance  assigned  to  his  relations  with  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  the  submission  of  wdiose  country  is 
taken  to  mean  the  submission  of  Arabia.  The  letter 
addressed  to  her,  summoning  her  to  accept  Islam, 
begins  with  the  same  formula  ("Bi-ism  Allah  al- 
Rahnian  al-Uahim  ")  as  that  used  in  the  documents 
issued  by  Mohanuned.  The  name  Solomon  is  given 
to  all  great  kings,  and  it  is  related  that  there  were  a 
number  of  Solomons,  or  universal  kings,  who  lived 
before  the  creation  of  Adam(I)'Herbelot.  in  "Biblio- 
theciue  Orientale,"  v.  369). 

Solonum  is  represented  as  having  authority  over 
spirits,  animals,  wind,  and  water,  all  of  which 
obeyed  his  orders  by  virtue  of  a  magic  ring  set  with 

the  four  jewels  given  him  by  the  an- 

jRIiraculous   gels  that  had  power  over  these  four 

Power.       realms.     A  .similar  ring  is  mentioned 

in  stories  of  the  "Arabian  Nights." 
The  power  inherent  in  the  ring  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing storj" :  It  was  Solomon's  custom  to  take  off 
the  ring  when  he  was  about  to  wash,  and  to  give  it  to 
one  of  his  wives,  Amina,  to  hold.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  ring  was  in  Amina's  keeping,  the  rebel- 
lious spirit  Sakhr  took  on  Solomon's  form  and  ob- 
tained the  ring.  He  then  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  and  ruled  for  forty  daj's,  during  which  time 
the  real  king  wandered  about  the  country,  poor  and 
forlorn.  On  the  fortieth  day  Sakhr  dropped  the 
ring  into  the  sea ;  there  it  was  swallowed  by  a  fish, 
which  was  caught  by  a  poor  fisherman  and  given  to 
Solomon  for  his  supper.  Solomon  cut  open  the  fish, 
found  the  ring,  and  returned  to  power.  His  forty 
days'  exile  had  been  sent  in  punishment  for  the 
idolatry  practised  in  his  house  for  forty  day.s,  al- 
though unknown  to  him,  by  one  of  his  wives 
(Koran,  sura  xxxviii.  33-34;  Baidawi,  ii.  187; 
Tabari,  "  Annales,"  ed.  De  Goeje,  i.  592  et  serj.). 

Solomon's  superiority  to  David  is  shown  in  his 
judgments.     While  still  a  child  he  renders  decisions 

reversing  those  previously  given  by 

As  a        hisfather.  as  in  the  famous  case,  related 

Judge.       in   the   Old   Testament,    of    the    two 

women  claiming  the  one  child.  In  the 
Arabic  tradition  a  wolf  has  carried  away  the  child 
of  one  of  the  women,  both  of  whom  claim  a  sur- 
viving child.  David  decides  in  favor  of  the  elder 
woman,  but  Solomon  starts  to  divide  the  child  with 
a  knife,  whereupon  the  j'ounger  woman  protestsand 
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receives  the  child  (Bokliari,  "Recueil  tics  Traditions 
Mahometani.-s,"  ii.  364,  Leydcn,  1864).  So  in  the 
decision  regarding  the  sheep  which  lias  devastated 
a  field  (sura  xxi.  78,  79;  Bai(lawi.  i.  621;  Tabari, 
i.e.  i.  573),  and  iu  the  judgment  concerning  the  treas- 
ure discovered  in  a  field  after  it  lias  been  sold,  and 
which  is  claimed  liy  both  buyer  and  seller  (Weil, 
"Biblical  Legends  of  the  ^Mussulmans,"  p.  192), 
Solomon's  opinion  is  held  to  be  superior  to  David's. 
Wlicn  the  judges  of  the  realm  objected  to  having 
one  so  young  interfere  in  their  counsels,  David  pro- 
posed that  Solomon  be  examined  publicly  before  a 
tribunal  of  lawyers.  This  was  done,  whereupon 
Solomon  not  only  answered  all  questions  as  soon  as 
they  were  put,  but  confounded  his  judges  by  asking 
them  questions  which  thej'  could  not  answer  (Weil, 
I.e.  pp.  193-196). 

In  Arabic  tradition,  unlike  the  Biblical  and  later 
Jewish,  Solomon  is  a  great  warrior.     Various  warlike 
expeditions  of  his  are  mentioned,  and 
As  a         it  was  the  daughter  of  the  conquered 
Warrior.      King  of  Sidon  who  introduced  idolatry 
into  his  house.     His  love  for  horses 
led  him  to  forget  at  one  time  the  afternoon  prayer 
{sura  xxxviii.  30-81)    he  had  become  so  mucli   in- 
terested in  inspecting  a  thousand  liorses  drawn  up 
before   him   that   the   time  for   prayer   passed  un- 
noticed ;  in  repentance  therefor  he  killed  the  horses. 
On  another  occasion  he  boasted  that  seventy  wives 
would  bear  him  seventy  sons,  every  one  of  whom 
would  be  a  warrior.     Unfortunately  he   forgot  to 
add  "if  God  will,"  in  consequence  of  which  lie  had 
only  one  son,  who  was  misshapen  and  unfit  to  be 
a  soldier  (Hokhari,  I.e.  ii.  364;  Baidawi,  ii.  187). 

Solomon's  interview  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
and  the  events  leading  u|)  to  it  are  narrated  in  great 
detail,  as  befitting  their  importance  in 
ftueen  of  the  liistory  of  Islam.  Solomon  in  a 
Sheba.  dream  is  advised  by  Abraham  (accord- 
ing to  some,  after  the  building  of  the 
Temple)  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Jlecea.  After 
completing  this  he  proceeds  to  Yemen,  being  car- 
ried Ijy  the  winds  through  the  air  on  a  green  silk 
carpet,  upon  which  are  as.sembled  men,  beasts, 
and  devils,  while  birds  fly  overhead  iu  close  ranks, 
so  as  to  form  a  canopy.  On  the  journey  Solo- 
mon notices  the  absence  of  tlie  hoopoe,  (iy  lapwing 
(Arabic  "liudhud"),  and  threatens  it  with  dire  pun- 
ishment. When  the  bird  returns  it  appeases  the 
king's  anger  by  reporting  the  wonderful  things  it 
has  beheld,  telling  of  Queen  Bilkis,  her  marvelous 
history  and  beauty,  and  of  her  kingdom.  Solomon 
at  once  despatches  the  bird  with  a  letter  to  Bilkis, 
bidiliug  her  embrace  the  faith  or  prepare  to  be  con- 
([ueied  by  his  hosts.  She  devises  various  plans 
to  test  his  reputed  knowledge,  but  finally,  being 
satisfied  that  he  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  him  and 
more,  submits  herself  with  her  kingdom  to  Solomon. 
An  accountof  the  splendorof  the  reception  accorded 
Bilkis  by  Solomon  and  of  the  puzzles  and  riddles 
which  she  proiiouiided  and  he  solved  may  bo  found 
in  sura  xxvii.  l.")-4r>  and  the  comuieiitaries  on  that 
passage  (Baidawi  and  Zamakhshari).  in  Tal)ari,  i.  .576- 
586,  and  elsewhere.  For  other  stories  concerning 
Solomon,  his  dealings  with  the  spirit  Sakhr,  his 
building  of  the  Temple,  the  stone  wliich  cut  stone 


without  noise,  and  a  comparison  of  Solomon  with 
•lemshid  (comp.  Grunbaum),  see  the  works  men- 
tioned in  the  bibliography  below. 

Solomon   died   at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  having 

reigned  forty  years.     As  the  building  of  the  Temple 

was  not  finished  at  his  death  and  he 

Death  of     was  afraid  that  the  jinn  would  not 

Solomon,     continue  to  work  thereon  if  he  were 

not  there  to  command  them,  the  angel 

of  death  took  his  soul  while  he  was  leaning  upon 

his  staff,  praying.     His  body  remained  in  that  po.si- 

tion  a  year,  until  the  jinn  had  finished  the  Temple, 

when  a  worm  that  had  been  gnawing  at  the  staff 

caused  it  to  crumble  to  pieces:  Solomon's  body  fell, 

and  the   jinn   discovered  that  he  was  dead.     It  13 

said  that  Solomon  collected  the  books  of  magic  that 

were  scattered   throughout   his   realm,  and   locked 

them  in  a  box,  which  he  put  under  his  throne  to 

prevent  their  being  used.     After  his  death  the  jinn, 

so  as  to  make  people  believe  that  Solomon  had  been 

a  sorcerer,  declared  that  these  books  had  been  used 

by  him ;   many  believed  the  statement  to  be  true, 

but  the  accusation  was  a  malicious  falsehood. 

Bibliography:  Bokhari,  Urcueil  ties  Ti'tiflitinnA  JV/n/i/tnig- 
ianes,  ed.  Krelil.  Levden.  IVt'A:  rominentaries  nn  the  Koran 
(Baidawi and Zamalilisharl I ;  D'tli-rht-lnt.  in  Ilihlinlliniu,  ori- 
entate^ V.  3«>7-.375:  M.  Griinbauin,  -Y'  (c;  Ih  ilri'luf  zur  .N'*vni- 
titchcjt  Sagenkuude^  pp.  189-™4ii,  Leydeii,  is9;i  (4-ites  Arabic 
autliors);  Huphes,  DictUmary  of  hlam;  Koran,  sunts  xxi. 
8i,  S3;  xxvii.  I.i  4.1 ;  xxxlv.  11-13:  xxxviii.  29-3(1;  Taliari.  .lii- 
?!n(c.<,  eil.  De  Goejp,  l..iT2-.597  (see also  Index):  We'll,  Biblical 
Leyeniis  <>/  the  Munsulmann,  pp.  2(X>-248. 
E.  o.  II.  M.  W.  M. 

Critical  'View:  The  Biblical  data  concerning  the 

character  and  deeds  of  Solomon  are  not  of  uniform 
historical  value.  As  authentic  beyond  question 
must  pass  the  account  of  his  elevation  to  the  throne 
(II  Sam.  xii.  24;  I  Kings  i.  5et  /tee/.);  the  violent  re- 
moval of  Adonijah,  the  rightful  heir,  as  well  as  of  his 
supporters  (ih.  i.  6;  ii.  13  et  iterj..  28) ;  and  the  murder 
of  Joal)  and  Shimei  (i/i.  ii.  S6  it  neg.). 
Murder  of  That  iu  resorting  to  these  measures  Sol- 
Joab  and     omou  merely  executed  his  fatlier's  in- 

Shimei.  junction  is  an  afterthought  (ib.  ii.  5  et 
xer/.)  iuter]iolated  to  cleanse  Solomon's 
memory  from  the  stigma.  This  is  apparent  through 
comparison  with  the  more  trustwdrthy  accounts  of 
the  manner  in  which  Solomon's  agents  were  rewarded 
(Benaiah,  ih.  ii.  35,  iv.  4;  Zadok,  ib.  iv.  4;  Nathan's 
sons,  ib.  iv.  5).  That  Solomon  showed  jiolitical  sa- 
gacity is  authenticated  by  the  narratives,  resting 
on  good  fnundatious.  concerning  his  alliances  bj' 
treaty  or  marriage  with  neighboring  dynasties,  the 
erection  of  fortresses,  and  the  orgauiz!ition  of  his 
army  after  Egyptian  inr>dels  (see  Eduard  Meyer, 
"Gesch.  des  Alterlliums,"  i.,  S  319);  anil  under  him 
the  process  of  absorbing  the  non-Hebrew  aboriginal 
population  was  carried  to  a  certain  culmination 
which  contributed  not  a  little  toward  making  his 
reign  a  peaceful  one  (1  Kings  ix.  20).  Similarly  the 
story  of  his  extensive  building  operations  {ih.  vi.  1, 
ix.  11)  and  that  of  the  reilistrietingof  the  empire  for 
taxing  jiurposcs  reflect  actual  conditions. 

A  critical  sifting  of  the  sources  leaves  the  picture 
of  a  petty  Asiatic  despot,  remarkable.  ]ierhaps,  only 
for  a  love  of  luxury  and  for  polygamous  inclinations. 
Solomon  certainly  could  not  hinder  Edom's  inde- 
pendence under  Hadad  (I  Kings  xi.  Ii  et  seq)—SLn 
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event  whicb  could  not  liave  taken  plaopat  the  begin- 
ning of  liis  reign;  otlierwise  the  llehrew  king  could 
not  havesailed  from  Ezion  geber.  The  riseof  Damas- 
cus ill),  xi.  23  et  xe(j.)  was  anoiher  fatal  check  to  his 
foreign  policy.  His  naval  excursions  were  jilanned 
not  so  much  with  a  view  to  promoting  commerce 
as  with  an  eye  to  securing  the  appointments  regarded 
as  indispensahlo  for  tlie  jirojier  equipment  of  the 
court  of  au  Oriental  despot  (ih.  x.  22,  28  et  se(j.  ;  II 
Chron.  i.  16  et  Kit/.).  Nor  was  the  building  of  the 
Temple  an  act  of  particular  devotion  to  Yiiwii.  as 

the  facts  show  that  Solomon  did  not 

The  scruple  to  erect   sanctuaries  to  other 

Building     deities  (I  Kings  xi.  4  f<«eiy.).  Theseedi- 

of  the        fices  contributed  to  the  splendor  of  the 

Temple,      cajiital.  and  were  a  source  of  revenue 

to  the  court:  but  Solomon's  admin- 
istration of  the  countrj',  by  its  disregard  of  the  old 
tribal  units  and  its  uniMjual  as,sessment  of  taxes, 
rearoused  the  slumbering  jealousy  and  discontent 
of  the  northern  section,  and  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  disrupt  David's  empire. 

jjiter.  when  the  Temple  had  actually  become  the 
religious  center  of  the  .Judean  kingdom,  its  builder, 
Solomon,  was  naturally  credited  with  the  religious 
convictions  of  the  age.  The  prayer  at  the  dedica- 
tion (//*.  viii.  14  et  netj.)  reflects  the  Deuteronomic 
prophetic  point  of  view.  The  young  Solomon  is 
represented  in  this  Deuteronomic  historiography  as 
one  of  the  wisest  of  men  {e.y.,  in  the  narratives  of 
his  dream  and  of  his  judgment),  far  famed  for  his 
wealth,  which  was  the  reward  for  his  craving  for 
wisdom,  but  still  more  renowned  for  his  wonderful 

."iagacity.  his  proverbs  and  sayings,  so 

In  the  Deu-  that  the  Queen  of  Sliel)a  could  not  re- 

teronomic    sist  the  desire  to  pay  him  a  visit.    Ac- 

Histori-      cording  to  this  historiography,  only 

ography.     after  old  age  had  robbed  him  of  his 

mental  powers  did  Solomon  fall  a  vic- 
tim to  the  blandlMlimenls  of  the  alien  women  in  his 
harem,  and  thus  was  held  accountable   for  the  em 
pire's  decline  (rf.  xi.  1  et  xc'i.). 

Deut.  xvii.  14givesa  more  accurate  account  of  the 
conditions  under  Sohmion.  Later,  the  Chronicler  re- 
moves every  reproach  from  Solomon.  He  does  not 
mention  Adonijah's  assassination,  the  rebellion  of 
Hadad  and  Hezon,  orSolonion's  iilolatry  and  polyg 
amy.  In  keeping  with  the  tendency  to  connect  some 
great  man  with  certain  literary  compositions — eg, 
Moses  with  the  Law,  David  with  the  Psalms — Solo 
nion  now  pas.^es  for  the  author  par  excellence  of 
gnomic  sayings — of  the  Proverbs  and  even  of  other 
"Wisdom"  books,  Eccle.siastes,  the  Song  of  Songs, 
and  Psalms(Ps.  Ixxii  ,  cxxvii. ;  comp.  the  Ps.m.ms  ok 
Solomon).  Later  rabbinical  and  Mohammedan  lore 
continues  along  similar  lines  to  establish  Solomon 
as  a  veritable  wonder  of  wisdom,  learning,  power, 
and  splendor  (comp.  Stade,  "Geschichte  dcs  Volkes 
Israel."  i.  310  (7  .«-Yy. ).  E.  G    H. 

Apocryphal  'Works  :    Solomon,  having  been 

the  wise  king  par  excellence,  was  regarded  later  as 
the  author  of  various  works  treating  of  all  the 
sciences  and  particularly  of  magic.  The  legend  of 
Solomon  and  Asmodeus  (see  Solomon  in  H.^bbin- 
ic.\i.  LiTEinTURE)  was  Current  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Josephus,  who  states  ("Ant."  viii.  2,  §  5)  that 


God  enabled  Solomon  to  acquire  skill  to  expel  de- 
mons and  that  he  left  collectionsof  incantations  and 
directions  as  to  the  use  of  exorcisms  (comp.  Origeii, 
"Epistolaad  JIatthcam."  xxvi.  63;  Nicetas  Choni- 
ates,  "Annales,"  p.  O.")).  Other  writings  of  Solo 
mon  are  (pioted  by  Eusebius  ("  Pra>paratio  Evan- 
gelica,"  ix.  31).  Suidas  {s.r.  'K,"f«iaf),  and  .Michael 
Glycas  ("Annales,"  ii.  183),  while  Maiuionides 
("■^'ad,"  Kiddush  ha-Hoilesh,  xvii.,  and  el.sewhere) 
ascribes  to  Solomon  works  on  mathematics,  and 
Shem  Toll  Falaipiera  (in  "S<ter  liaMaalot")  at- 
tributes to  him  works  on  physics  and  theology. 

The  chief  source  of  the  pseudo  Solomonic  works 
is  Arabic  literature,  in  which   connection   the   leg- 
end that   Solomon  was  the  inventor  of  the  Arabic 
and  Syriac  scripts  is  of  interest.    It  is, 

Arabic       indeed,  sui)poscd   by  the  Arabs  that 

'Works.  Solomon  wrote  orginall_v  in  Arabic  va- 
rious scientitic  works.  Abraham  .lagel 
in  the  fourth  part  of  his  "  Uet 'i'a'ar  Im  Lebanon  " 
((jtioted  in  "Kerem  Hemeil."  ii.  41  et  seq.)  says  that 
Solomon  wrote  his  scientific  works  in  another  lan- 
guage than  Hebrew  .so  that  they  might  be  under- 
stood by  the  toreign  kings  who  came  to  hear  his 
wisdom  (comp.  I  Kings  v.  14).  Besides  two  works 
of  Solomon  quoted  in  tiie  Zoliar(see  below).  Johanan 
Allemanno  enumerates  in"Slia'ar  ha-lleshek."  the 
introduction  to  his  "  Hesbek  Shelomoh."  tliii  ly  works 
of  Solomon  taken  chietly  from  the  writings  ot  Abu 
AHah  al  Sarakosti  and  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  The 
Arabic  work  of  the  former  on  palm-trees,  the  title 
of  which  was  probably  "  Kitab  al  Naklilali."  was 
translated  (in  the  fourteenth  century  ?)  into  Hebrew 
under  the  title  "Scfer  ha-Taniar"  or  "Sefer  ha  Te- 
marim."  The  chief  authority  in  this  work  is  Solo- 
mon:  and  the  author,  besides,  quotes  twenty  aph- 
orisms ("lua'amarim  ")  of  that  king,  each  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first,  refers  to  a  special 
work.  There  is,  however,  a  difl'erenee,  with  regard 
to  the  titles  of  a  few  works,  between  the  "Sefei  ha- 
Temarim"and  the"Slia'ar  ha  Hesbek  "  as  well  as 
between  the  two  manuscripts  of  the  latter  work. 
Several  other  works  ascribed  to  Solomon  are  eiiu 
merated  by  Fabiicius  in  his  "Codex  Pseudei)i 
graphiis  Veteris  Testamenti."  i    1014  et  net]. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pseudo  Solomonic 
works,  beginning  with  those  which  are  better 
known.  (1)  "Sifra  di-Shelomoh  .Malka,"  or  "The 
Book  of  King  Solomon,"  quoted  in  the  Zohar  (i.  ~6b 
etpumm,  iii.  \W)  et  pdnniiii).  As  this  work  is  once 
liii.  193b)  referred  to  as  "  Sifra  de-Hokmeta  di-Shelo- 
moh Malka."  i.e.,  "The  Book  of  Wisdom  of  King 
Solomon.''  it  would  seem  that  the  Wisdom  of  Koi. 
OMOX  is  meant  (comp.  Wolf,  "Bibl.  Hebr."  iii.  1033). 
(2)  "Sifra  de-.-\.shmedai,"  a  work  quoted  in  the 
Zoliar  under  various  titles  signifying  respectively 
"The  Book  of  Asmodeus.  Which  He  Gave  to  King 
Solomon"  (Zohar  iii  1941)).  "The  Book  of  Asmodeus 
the  King  "  [ih.  7Ta),  "  The  JIagic  Book  of  Asmodeus  " 
{ib.  iii.  43a),  "The  JIagic  Book  Which  Asmodeus 
Taught  King  Solomon  "  (/«.  ii.  128a),  and,  finally, 
"The  Book  Which  Asmodeus  Left  for  King  Solo- 
mon "  (ill.  iii.  19a).  This  work  is  suppo.sed  to  be  the 
book  of  magic  containing  formulas  for  subjugating 
demons  and  the  authorship  of  which  is  so  often 
ascribed  to  Solomon;  it  may  be  identical  with  the 
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"Kiuib  al-'Uliiid,"  mentioned  by  D'Herbelot  in  liis 
"Bilili(itliL-qiicOrk'nt!ilc''(cornp.  Wolf.  I.e.  iii.  1035). 

(3)  ".SeferliaRcfu'ot,"  ou  medicaments.  Tiiis  work, 
wliich  is  referred  to  by  Abu  Aflali  in  liis  citation  of 
the   fourteeulh  of  Solomon's  aphorisms,  is  known 

from  other  sources  also;   thus   Nah- 
Hebrew      manides,  also,  in  the  introduction  to 
Works.       his  commentary   on    the   Pentateuch 
mentions  the  "Sefer  ha-Kefu'ot  "  writ- 
ten by  Solomon.     Abraham  Jagel  (/.<•.)  relates  that 
in  liis  time  there  came  to  Rome,  from  the  King  of 
Armenia  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  an  envoy  who  dis- 
parageil  the  European  physicians,  declaring  that  in 
his  own  country  tliey   used  medical  works  left  to 
them  by  Solomon  wliich  were  inme  nearly  complete 
and  more  systematic  than  the  European  works.    Ja- 
gel thinks  it  is  quite  pos.sible  that  the  Armenians 
might  possess  medical  works  of  Solomon  inasmuch 
as  they  have  always  remained  in  their  own  country, 
while  the  Jews,  being  driven  from  one  country  to 
another,  would  be  likely  to  lose  them.  It  is  very  likely 
I  hat  this  is  the  book  of  medicine  which  Hezekiah  con- 
cealed (see  Hezkki.\ii  in  K.\bbinic.\i.  Litek.vtl'ke). 
Closely  connected  with  the  last  mentioned  work  is 

(4)  "Sefer  Ra/.iel,"  as  at  the  end  of  the  description 
of  the  book  of  medicine  transmitted  by  the  angel 
Itaziel  to  Noah  (Jelliuek,  "  B.  H  "iii.  160,  see  No.^ii 
IN  Apochvph.\i,  and  I{.\bbinic.\i.  Litkk.xtcue)  it 
is  said'.  "To  Solomon  was  revealed  the  book  of  se- 
crets ["Sefer  ha-Razim"]  by  means  <if  which  he 
ruled  over  demons  and  everything  in  the  world  " 
(see  R.\zii:i.,  Hook  of).  Itseeinslhat  the  authority 
who  ascribed  the  "  Book  of  Raziei  "  to  Solomon  con- 
founded " Sefer  Raziel  "  and  "Sefer  ha-Razini."  {5) 
"Mafteah  Shelomoh."  containing  incantations,  and 
nieutioned  by  Gedaliah  ibn  Yal.iya  ("Shalshelel  ha- 
Kabbalah,"  p.  SOa,  Amsterdam,  1G97)  as  extant  in 
Helircw.  This  work  exists  in  various  translations 
(Latin,  French,  Italian,  ami  German),  and  consists 
mainly  of  two  parts;  the  first  (containing  secrets 
useful  for  every  kind  of  divination,  the  second,  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  jientacles.  The  title  in  the  Latin 
and  German  translations  is  "Clavicuhe  Salomonis." 
extended  in  the  German  translation  of  1626  to  "Cla 
vicuhe  Salomonis  et  Theosopliia  Pneumatica."  In 
the  Latin  translation  is  a  long  introduction  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  Solomon  and  his  son 
Relioboam  in  which  the  title  of  the  work  is  cited  as 
"  Secret  uin  Secretorum  "  (Secret  of  Secrets).     "  But, " 

Solomon  says,  "'  I  named  it  also  '  Cla 
The  "  Cla-    viciila,'    because,    like  a   key    which 
viculse       cipens  a  treasure,  so  this  work  intro- 
Salo-         duces  thee  into  the  magical  arts  "   The 
monis."      introduction  says   further  that   when 
the  Babylonian  philosophers  decided 
to  renew  Solomon's  tomb,  they  found  therein  this 
work,  enclosed  in  an  ivory  case,   but  that  none  of 
them  could  understand  it,  they  being  unworthy  to 
possess  it.     Then  one  of  them,  the  Greek  Zoe.  pro- 
posed that  they  should  fast  and  pray  to  God  for  in- 
telligence.    Zoe   alone,    however,   carried   out   this 
proposal;   and  an  angel  revealeil  to  him  the  mys 
ti'ries  of  the  book. 

The  following  four  works  are  mentioned  by  Alle- 
niaiino  as  quoted  by  Apollonius:  (6)  "Behirat  ha- 
Middot,"  on  the  clioice  of  attributes,  perhaps  identi- 


cal with  the  "  Sefer  ha-Behirot "  quoted  by  Abu 
Atlali.  (7)"IIaMar'ot  ha-Elyonot  "  (The  Upper  Mir- 
rors). (8)  ••  I'emli'ush  "  {■!).  (9)  "  Melakah  Eloliit," 
or  "The  Divine  Work."  All  these  four  works  are 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Solomon  at  the 
angels'  dictation.  Steinschneider  thinks  that  the 
"Melakah  Elohit"  was  composed  by  Apollonius 
himself,  and  that  it  maj'  be  identical  with  the  work 
cited  by  AUenianno  in  another  pas,sage  of  the  "Sha- 
'ar  ha  Hesliek  "  as  "  Meleket  Muskelet."  According 
to  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  (in  "Notices  et  Extraits  des 
Manuscrits  Arabes,"  iv.  119),  the  full  Arabic  title  of 
this  work  is  "Sirr  al-Khalikah  wa-Sana'at  al-Tabi- 
'ah  "  (The  Secret  of  Creation  and  the  Work  of  Na- 
ture). It  is  therefore  identical  with  a  work  which 
is  ascribed  to  Solomon  and  the  Hebrew  title  of  which 
is  "Sod  ha-Tilrim,"  mentioned  in  Jacob  Provemjal's 
responsum  |)ublished  in  the  "  Dibre  Hakamini  " 
(Metz,  1849)  of  Eliezer  Ashkenazi.  (10)  "Sefer  ha- 
Mizpon,"  a  work  on  alchemy.  The  other  works 
quoted  by  Abu  Atlahare:  (11)  "Sefer  ha-Xisyonot," 
on  experiments.  (12)  "Sefer  ha-Ziknali,"  on  old  age; 
(13)  "Sefer  ha-Mc-shalim,"  ou  parables;  (14)  "Sefer 
ha-Shelemut.''  on  perfection ;  (15)  "  Sefer  ha-Ma'ala- 
Hm,"  or  "The  Book  of  Works";  (16)  "Sefer  ha- 
Yil.iud,"  on  unity;  (17)  "Sefer  liaDerishah."  on  re- 
search; (18)  "Sefer  Keri'at  ha-Sheinirah,"  on  the 
observance  of  certain  customs:  (19)  "Sefer  liaKa- 
/.on."  on  the  will;  (20)  "Sefer  Gillui  ha  Sliakrul,''  on 
the  detection  of  falsehood  ;  (21)  "Sefer  ha-Yashar": 
(22)  "Sefirlia  Bakkasliali,"on  supplication,  missing 
in  Allemanno's  list;  (23)  "Sefer  ha-Einunah,"  on 
faith;  (-24)  "Sefer  ha-Behirot "  (comp.  No.  6);  (25) 
"Sefer  ha-Nebu'ah,"  on  prophecy,  not  mentioned 
by  Steinschneider;  (26)  "Sefer  Shemirut  ha  Zernz," 
on  promptness;  (27)  "Sefer  Kittot  ha  Hakamim," 
on  the  various  sects  of  wise  men;  (28)  "Sefer  ha- 
Takliyot,"on  the  cud  of  all  things.     Allemanno  calls 

attention  to  three  works  of  Solomon 

■Works        jiarticularly   rec<immendcd   by  siiges, 

Indorsed     one  of  which  is  the  "Sefer  Raziel" 

by  (see  No.  4)  and  the  other  two  arc  (29) 

the  Sages.    "Meleket  Muskelet"  (comp.   No.  9), 

and  (30)  "Sefer  ha  Almadil."  This 
title,  probably  from  the  Arabic  "al-nnidliil"  (  = 
"the  secret  revealer"),  tignres  in  the  Latin  manu- 
script No.  765  of  the  Leipsic  Library  ("Catalogo 
Ki'ihtzii,"  No.  ll)as  "Alinodal  de  Duodecim  Choris 
Angelorum  in  Aquis  Supra  Co'lestibus."  Wolf 
(/.e  i.  Ill)  calls  the  work  "Almandel,"  deriving  it 
from  the  Arabic  "al  mandal  "  (=  "a  circle  ").  thai  is 
to  say.  the  circle  described  by  magicians  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  center  of  which  they  sit  when  in 
voking  demons  The  Leipsic  catalogue  enumerates 
the  following  works  by  Solomon  (31)  "Speculum 
Salomonis"  (in  German)  on  metallurgy  (comp  No. 
7);  (32)  "Preparatio  Speculi  Salomonis  Insignis," 
also  in  German;  (33)  "Semiplioras ''  (tnaon  Di?). 
that  is  to  say.  the  Tetrdgrainmaton.  a  treatise  in 
German  on  the  unutterable  name  of  God;  (34) 
"Septem  Sigilla  Planelarnm";  (35)"Anelli  Negro- 
mantici  dal  Salomone"  (in  Italian),  on  necromancy; 
(.36)  "  Verum  Chaldaicum  Vinculum."  also  with  the 
German  title  "  Wahrhafte  Zubereitungdesso  Genan- 
ten  Cinguli  Salomonis  oder  Salomons  Schlange"; 
(37)  "  Bescbwerungen    der  Ol3'mpischen    Geister" 
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(38)  "Salomoiiis  Tiismosini,"  called  in  the  Lcj-ilcn 
catalogue  (p.  367)  "Crisziuosin,"  ami  desciibetl  as  a 
treatise  on  colors;  Wolf  (/.c.  iv.  9^3).  however,  de- 
scribes it  as  a  cabalistic  work. 

Albertus  Magnus  in  his  "Speculum  Astrologi- 
cuni "  (quoted  by  Pabricius.  I.e.  p.  1051)  mentions 
the  following  four  works  of  Solomon's;  (39)  "Liber 
Quatuor  Annulorum  ";  (40)  "  De  Novem  C'andariis 
[Candelariis  V] " ;  (41)  "  De  Tribus  Figuris  Spiri- 
tuum";  "  De  Sigillis  ad  Diumoniacos."  Trithemius 
(in  Fabricius, /.<•.  p.  1052)  mentions;  (42)  "Lamene" 
(V),  perhaps  identical  with  Xo.  8  :  (43)  "Liber  Pen- 
taeulorum,"  probably  identical  with  No.  5;  (44) 
"De  Ofliciis  Spirituum":  (45)  "  De  L'mbris  Idea- 
ruin":  (46)  "Ilygromantia  ad  Filium  Hoboam"; 
(47)  Tuv  I.o?.ouuviaKuv  Eiih/i7i(.  mentioned  by  Fabri- 
cius (Lc.  pp.  1046.  1056)  from  other  sources;  (48) 
"Soninia  Salomonis  "  (Venice.  1516);  and  (49)  "Li- 
ber de  Lapide  Phllosophico "  (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1625). 

Sec  also  Ps-\i,ms  of  Solomox;  Soi.omos,  Test.\- 
MENT  OF ;  and  Wisuo.m  of  Solomon. 

Bnu.iOGR.iPHY  :  Benjaoob,  Ozar  ?(n-.S«'/an'Hi.  p.  191.  No.  (>40  ; 
Kuliricius,  0}dex  Fsi:wlepi{iratjhicU!<.  i.  li'U  ft  st'y..  Ham- 
liurg  and  Leipsic.  ITlf ;  I.  S.  Repjrio.  in  Kerem  Heincd.  il.  41 
ei  sea.;  Sleinschneiiier.  in  lfn-K<irm€l,  vi.  llti.  12.5:  i(ft'm.  in 
Cat.Biull.  rols.  LW9-2:iii1 ;  Wcilt,  Itilil.  Hchr.  iii..  No.  1967: 
Iv..  .No.  19117  :  Wint-r,  D.  R.  s.v.  .Sudnni./i, 
T  M.  Set,. 

SOLOMON,  SEAL  OF  :  The  legend  that  Solo- 
mon possessed  a  seal  ring  on  which  the  name  of  God 
was  engraved  and  by  means  of  which  he  coutrnlled 
the  demons  is  related  at  length  in  Git.  68a.  b.  This 
legend  is  especially  developed  by  Arabic  writers, 
who  declare  that  the  ring,  on  which  was  engraved 
"the  Most  Gicat  Xame  of  God."  and  which  was 
given  to  Solomon  fiiini  heaven,  was  partly  brass  and 
partly  iron.  With  the  brass  part  of  the  ring  Solo- 
mon .signed  his  written  commands  to  the  good 
genii,  and  with  the  iron  part  he  signed  his  commands 
to  the  evil  genii,  or  devils.  The  Arabic  writers  de- 
clare also  that  Solomon  received  four  jewels  from 
four  dilTercnt  angels,  and  that  he  set  them  in  one 
ring,  so  that  he  could  control  the  four  elements. 
The  legend  that  Asmodeus  once  obtained  possession 
of  the  ring  and  threw  it  into  the  sea,  and  that  Solo- 
mon was  thus  deprived  of  his  jiower  until  he  dis- 
covered the  ring  inside  a  fish  (.lellinek.  "  B.  H."  ii. 
86-87).  also  has  an  Arabic  source  (comp.  D'Herbelot, 
"Bibliotlieque  Orientale."«.r.  "Solimau  Ixn  Daoud  '' ; 
Fabricius,  "Codex  Pseudepigraphicus."  i.  1054;  and 
see  Solomon  in  Ahaiuc  LiTEn.vTtitE).  The  leg- 
end of  a  magic  ring  b_v  means  of  which  the  possessor 
could  exorcise  demons  was  current  in  the  fiist  cen- 
tury, as  is  shown  by  Josephus' statement  ("Ant." 
viii.  2,  §  5)  that  one  Eleazar  exoiciscd  demons  in 
the  presence  of  Vespasian  by  means  of  a  ring,  vising 
incantations  composed  by  Solomon.  Fabricius  (I.e.) 
thinks  that  the  legend  of  the  ring  of  Solomon  thrown 
into  the  sea  and  found  afterward  inside  a  fish  is  de- 
rived from  the  story  of  the  ring  of  Polycrates,  a 
story  which  is  related  bj-  Herodotus  (iii.  41  et  seq.), 
Strabo  (xiv.  (538),  and  others,  and  which  was  the 
basis  of  Schiller's  poem  "  Der  Ring  des  Polykrates. " 

The  Arabs  afterward  gave  the  name  of  "  Solomon's 
seal  "  to  the  six-pointed  star-like  figure  (see  M.vgen 
Dawid)  engraved  on  the  bottom  of  their  drinking- 


cups.  It  is  related  in  the  "Arabian  Nights  "(ch. 
XX.)  that  Sindbad,  in  his  seventh  voyage,  presented 
Harun  al-Rashid  with  a  cup  on  which  the  "table 
of  Solomon  "  was  represented  ;  and  Lane  thinks  that 
this  was  the  ligure  of  "Solomon's  seal"  (note  93 
to  ch.  XX.  of  his  translation  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights").  In  Western  legends,  however,  it  is  the 
pentacle,  or  "druid's  foot,"  that  represents  the 
seal.  This  figure,  called  by  Bishop  Kennet  the 
"  pentangle  "  of  Solomon,  was  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  driving  away  demons.  Mephistopheles 
says  to  Faust  that  he  is  prevented  from  entering 
the  house  by  the  druid's  foot  ("  Dnidenfuss"),  or 
pentagram,  which  guards  the  threshold  ("Faust." 
in  Otto  Devrients  edition,  part  i..  scene  6).  The 
work  entitled  "ClavicuUv  Salomonis"  contains  trea- 
tises on  all  kinds  of  pentacles.  The  tradition  of  Sol- 
omon's seal  was  the  basis  of  BOsclienthal's  tragedy 
"  Der  Siegelring  Salomonis,"  specimens  of  which  are 
given  in  "Bikkure  ha-'Ittim,"  v.  3  et  aeq.  (German 
part).  A  work  regarding  a  magic  signet-ring  is 
ascribed  to  Solomon  (see  Solcmon,  Apockvph.^l 
Works  of).     See  also  Asmodeus  ;  Solo.mox  ix  R.\b- 

KISIC.\L  LlTEIt.\TVRE. 

BlBi-iooRAPMV  :  Lane.  .livi/dViii  IS'ightu'  EiitcrtnitimeutK,  In- 
troduction, note  21 ;  Lebalin's  edition  of  Goettie*s  FaHJ*f,  pp. 
47.")-»7«,  London,  lS.>i. 
.1.  M.  Sel. 

SOLOMON,   TEMPLE  OF.     See  Tkmi'LE. 

SOLOMON,  TESTAMENT  OF:  Pscudepi- 
graphic  treatise  out  lie  I  muis  and  activities  of  demons 
and  the  charms  effective  against  them.  Extracts 
from  the  work  are  given  by  Fabricius  ("Codex 
Pseudepig.  Vet.  Test."  i.  1047)  from  the  notes  of 
Gilbertus  Gaulminus  on  Psellus'  tract  "  De  Opera- 
tione  D;cmonum,"  but  the  full  text  was  first  pub- 
lished (as  far  as  appears)  by  F.  F.  Fleck  in  his 
"  Wissenschaftl.  Reise  "  (ii.  3) ;  he  states  (i'i.  i.  2)  that 
he  found  the  Greek  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris,  and  that,  apparently,  it  had  never  been 
published.  An  annotated  German  translation  is 
given  by  Bornemann  in  Ilgen's  "Zeitschrift  flir 
Hist.  Theologie,"  1844,  and  the  Greek  text  is  printed, 
with  Latin  translation,  in  Migne's  "Patrologia 
GnicoLatina, "  vol.  cxxii.,  as  an  appendix  to  the 
treatise  of  Psellus.  The  text  seems  to  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  scribes. 

The  Testament  professes  to  be  Solomon's  own  ac- 
count of  certain  experiences  of  his  during  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple.  Leai'ning  that  his  chief  overseer 
was  plagued  by  a  demon  who  every  evening  took 
the  half  of  his  wages  and  his  food,  and  drew  the  life 
out  of  him  by  sucking  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand, 
he  appealed  for  help  to  God,  and  received  through 
the  angel  Michael  a  seal-ring  of  magic  jiower.  With 
this  he  controlled  the  offeniling  demon,  and  forced 
him  to  bring  the  chief  of  the  demons,  Beelzebub. 
The  latter  then  was  compelled  to  bring  another,  and 
he  another,  till  there  had  apiieared  before  the  king  a 
great  niimberof  them,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  such  va- 
riety and  dreadfulncss  of  form  as  the  imagination  of 
the  author  could  conceive.  To  each  Solomon  ad- 
dresses a  series  of  questions:  the  demon  is  compelled 
to  give  his  name  and  abode  (especially  to  say  with 
what  star  he  is  connected),  his  origin  (from  what  an- 
gel), to  describe  his  malefic  functions,  to  say  what  an- 
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gel  has  power  over  him,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  tell  the 
word  (usually  a  divine  name)  by  which  he  may  he 
driven  away.  Some  of  the  names  of  the  angels  and 
demons  arc  familiar;  others  are  strange  or  unintel- 
ligible, perhaps  corrupt  forms.  Probably  they  were 
not  invented  by  the  author  (tliougli  tliis  may  be  true 
of  some  of  them),  but  were  the  product  of  centuries 
of  magical  tradition.  At  the  end  of  the  Testa- 
ment, Solomon's  fall  into  idolatry  and  his  conse- 
quent loss  of  power  over  the  demons  are  attributed 
to  his  infatuation  for  a  Jebusite  woman,  who  ac- 
quired power  over  him  by  magic. 

The  book  is  a  crude  formulation  of  conceptions  re- 
garding demonic  power  that  were  almost  universal  in 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  world  for  many  centuries 
(see  JI.\Gic).  The  belief  that  Solomon  had  power 
over  demons  is  found  as  early  as  Josephus  ("Ant." 
viii.  2.  §  5);  the  Book  of  Enoch  shows  the  disposi- 
tion to  multiply  demonic  names;  and  the  character  of 
Asmodeus  in  the  Testament  is  taken  from  the  Book 
of  Tobit.  The  demonological  literature  of  the  first 
thousand  years  of  tliecommoneraisenormous.  The 
author  of  the  Testament  was  a  Greek-speaking  Jew- 
ish Christian ;  the  demons,  it  is  said,  will  rule  the 
world  till  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  spoken  of  as  born  of 
a  virgin,  shall  be  hung  on  the  cross.  The  date  of 
the  work  can  not  be  fixed  precisely.  Bornemann 
discovers  a  close  resemblance  between  its  demono- 
logical  conceptions  and  those  of  the  "Institutiones" 
of  Lactantius  (about  the  year  300),  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  it  belongs  not  far  from  that  time.  T. 

SOLOMON  B.  AARON  TKOKI.    See  Troki. 

SOLOMON,  ABRAHAM:  English  artist;  born 
in  Loiiddu  May,  1S24;  dii-d  at  Biarritz  iu  1862.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  admitted  as  a  student  to 
the  school  of  the  Uoyal  Academy,  where  he  gained 
a  medal  for  drawing  from  the  antique.  From  1843 
to  the  year  of  his  death  he  was  a  regular  contribu- 
tor to  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  academy,  and  oc- 
casionally to  the  gallery  of  the  British  Institution. 
His  tirst  picture  was  a  scene  from  Crahbe's  poems, 
"  The  Courtship  of  Ditchem  "  ;  but  the  picture  which 
brought  him  into  prominence  was  "The  Breakfast 
Table,"  exhibited  iu  1846.  His  later  pictures  gave 
evidence  of  a  growing  originality,  and  found  ready 
purchasers.  Among  these  were  the  following; 
"Tlie  Hi val  Beauties";  "Waiting  for  the  Verdict," 
1857,  with  its  sequel,  "The  Verdict,"  1859;  "First 
and  Third  Class";  and  "  Found  Drowned."  Most 
of  these  became  popular  through  engravings.  One 
of  his  pictures,  "The  Fortune-Teller,"  was  pur- 
chased by  Alderman  Salamons,  and  another,  "Found 
Drowned,"  received  a  prize  from  the  Liverpool 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

BiBLioCRAPHY:  Jcir.  Chroii.  JaD.  16, 1863 ;  Btjkd.  Dictionary 
of  Paiiitrrs  ami  Engravers,  s.v. 
.1.  G.   L. 

SOLOMON     B.  ABRAHAM     ADRET.     Sec 

Ad  11  IT 

SOLOMON  BEN  ABRAHAM  IBN  DAUD  : 

Physician  and  translator.  According  to  Kaufinann 
and  Gross.  Solomon  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Spanish  translator  Abraham  ben  David  ha-Levi  of 
Toledo.  Solomon  translated,  under  the  title  of 
■"Miklol,"  Averroes'  medical  work  "  KuUiyyat " 
XI. -29 


(Neubauer.  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  No.  2213; 
Paris,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  No.  1172).  Stein- 
schneider  supposes  that  Solomon  is  identical  with 
the  Solomon  Daud  who  is  believed  to  have  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew,  from  the  Arabic,  the  psycholog- 
ical and  metaphysical  treatise  found  in  manuscript 
in  the  Turin  Library  (Peyron  Cat.,  No.  212,  p.  226). 

Bibliography  :  Camioly,  Hintniredes  Medecing.  p.  108;  Gross, 
in  iJinialxKChrilt.   1879,  p.  125;    Kaiiftnann,  In  OOttiniier 
Gclchrtc  Atizeifien.  18St.  p.  547;   Su-insctmelder,  Cat.  Bodl. 
col.  22i>7  ;  idem.  Hehr.  Uehfrn.  p.  67-. 
.*.  I.  Br. 

SOLOMON  BEN  ABRAHAM  BEN  JE- 
HIEL  :  Italian  rabbi ;  flourished  at  Rome  in  the 
eleventh  century;  nephew  of  Nathan  b.  Jehiel,  the 
author  of  the  "  'Aruk."  About  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury after  Nathan's  death  Solomon  was  a  member 
of  the  rabbinate  of  Home,  of  which  he  was  for  some 
time  president.  He  was,  besides,  thechief  of  Nathan's 
high  school  ("Shibbole  ha-Leket,"  part  ii.,  No.  56). 
.His  authority  in  rabblnics  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  he 
is  quoted  in  the  work  just  mentioned  (part  i..  No. 
128),  in  a  responsum  to  a  question  as  to  why  the 
Eighteen  Benedictions  (SnEMOSEn  'Esreii)  are  not 
recited  on  Sabbaths  and  holy  days.  He  repeatedly 
answered  questions  of  Menahem  b.  Solomon  b. 
Isaac  (i'A.  part  ii.,  Nos.  56,  57,  75  [No.  75  being  in 
connection  with  the  benediction  recited  at  a  mar- 
riage ceremony]).  Besides  these  responsa  there  is 
extant  one  which  was  sent  by  the  rabbinate  of  Rome 
to  the  community  of  Paris  (|>ublished  by  S.  D.  Luz- 
zatto  in  "Bet  ha-Ozar,"  i.  bHaetseg.),  and  the  first 
signature  to  which  is  that  of  Solomon,  as  president. 

BIBLIOORAFIIY:   S.  But>er,  preface  to  bis  edition  of  Ibe  Shih- 
btile  ha-Lrket.  note  WJ;  VogelsU^in  and  Rleger,  Gexch.  der 
Jiulen  in  Rnin,  1.  230,  :I67. 
8.  31.    Sel. 

SOLOMON  BEN  ABRAHAM  HA-EOHEN 
OF  SERES  (MaHaRShaK)  ;  Oriental  Talniud- 
ist;  11  veil  at  Saliiuica  in  the  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  His  teacher  was  Joseph  Firman 
He  was  the  author  of  "She'elot  u  Teshubot,"  di 
vided  into  three  parts.  The  tirst  part  of  the  work 
contains  197  responsa,  a  commentary  on  Maimon- 
ides'  laws  concerning  divorce,  and  halakic  novelise 
(Saloniea,  1586);  the  second  part  comprises  263  re- 
sponsa. besides  novella;  on  the  Tosafot  (Venice,  1593) ; 
the  third  part  contains  122  responsa  (Saloniea,  1594). 
Special  editions  of  the  work,  including  Maimonides' 
laws  on  divorce,  the  halakic  novella,  and  the  novelise 
on  the  Tosafot,  were  published  at  Wilmcrsdorf  in 
1720  and  at  Saloniea  in  1730. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:    Conforte,   Kme.  ha-Dornt,  p.  38b:    Azulal, 
Shem  ha-(iedolim.  i.  60:   Furst.  BOA.  Jud.  ill.  3M ;  Stein- 
scbneider.  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2361. 
E.  c.  I    Br. 

SOLOMON  BEN  ABRAHAM  BEN  SAM- 
UEL :  Fn-iuh  Talmudist  <if  the  tirst  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  He  was  rabbi  at  Montpellier.  and 
leader  of  the  movement  against  Maimonides.  When 
Ibn  Tibbon's  translation  of  the  "Moreh  Nebukim  " 
became  known  in  southern  Fniuce.  it  was  freely 
accepted  by  the  liberal  Jews;  but  the  strictly  or- 
thodox, who  adhered  firmly  to  the  Talmud,  regarded 
it  askance  and  secretly  condemned  it.  No  one.  how- 
ever, dared  to  express  open  disapproval  of  the  study 
of  this  book  until  Solomon  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
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to  the  MaiiiKiuists.  It  would  be  imtuiul  to  infer 
from  this  proceeding,  which  divided  Judaistii  into 
two  hostile  camps,  that  Solomon  had  had  a  philo- 
sophical training  which  enabled  him  to  recogui/.c 
the  import  of  Maimonidcs'  ideas,  and  the  contradic- 
tions existing  between  the  hitter's  conception  of 
Judaism  and  thai  of  the  Talmud. 

Solomon,  however,  as  Luzzatto  has  definitively 
proved,  while  a  prominent  Talmudic  authority  and 
a  pious,  upright  character,  who  had  taken  up  the 
quarrel  with  the  best  intentions,  was  unable  to  com- 
prehend Maimonidcs'  views  correctly,  and  liad  no 
idea  of  a  philosophical  conception  of  Ju<laism.  lie 
attacked  Maimonidcs  on  minor,  incidental  points, 
e.g.,  for  his  refusiil  to  take  the  haggadic  opinions  of 
the  Talmud  in  their  simple,  often  offensive,  literal 
sense ;  for  his  explanation  of  many  miracles  by  means 
of  natural  processes;  for  his  descripti(m  of  para<lisc 
and  hell  in  other  than  haggadic  colors;  and  for  his 
conception  of  the  Godhead  on  other  than  anthrojio- 
morphic  lines.  As  Graelz  happily  remarks,  bolo- 
mon,  with  his  cliildish  views  and  his  clumsy  ideas, 
regarded  nearly  every  word  of  Maimonidcs  as 
un  Jewish  and  heretical.  Solomon  knew  enough, 
liowever,  to  understand  that  single-handed  he 
would  be  powerless  to  make  headway  against  Mai- 
monidcs' great  authority,  which  prevailed  even 
after  his  death,  and  against  his  numerous  adherents, 
lie  therefore  sought  allies;  but  his  demands  for 
the  interdiction  of  scientilic  studies  found  little  sup- 
port among  the  scholars  of  southern  Fiance,  only 
two  of  his  pupils,  Jonah  ben  Abraham  Gerondi 
(Nahmanides'  relative)  anil  David  ben  Saul,  join- 
ing him.  These  three  pronounced  (in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1232)  a  sentence  of  excomniunicati<in  on 
Maimonidcs'  works,  on  those  who  stu<lied  them,  and 
on  those  who  construed  the  Scripture  otherwise  than 
literally  and  interpreted  the  Ilaggadah  at  variance 
with  Hashi.  Several  rabbis  of  northern  France  sub- 
sequently confirmed  this  sentence. 

This  proceeding  aroused  a  storm  of  indignation 
among  the  followers  of  Maimonidcs.  The  commu- 
nities of  Provence,  which  stood  foremost  in  point  of 
culture,  now  exconimnnicated  Solomon  and  his  two 
disciples  and  hastened  to  find  alliens.  The  controversy 
became  more  fierce,  the  adherents  of  both  parties 
increasing  and  growing  more  bitter;  and  the  dis- 
cord threatened  to  spread  throughout  all  Jewry. 
Many  of  the  rabbis  of  northern  France,  frightened 
at  the  unexpected  consequences,  retired  from  the 
controversy ;  Ijut  Solomon,  whose  bigotry  knew 
no  bounds,  decided  upon  a  shameful  and  dangerous 
step.  He  went  to  the  Dominican  monks;  and  on  a 
certain  day  in  1233  the  citizens  of  Mont])ellier  saw- 
servants  of  the  Church,  filled  with  hatred  of  the 
Jews  and  incited  by  an  overpious  rabbi,  publicly 
burn  the  works  of  the  greatest  rabbi  of  i)ost-Tal- 
mudic  times.  The  news  of  this  event  filled  all  the 
Jews  with  horror;  and  Solomon  and  his  pupils 
were  universally  cimdemned,  his  follower  Al-Fakli- 
khar  trying  vainly  to  excuse  him.  But  the  matter 
did  not  rest  there;  Solomon,  believing  that  he  had 
gained  nothing  by  destroying  the  works  of  Maimon 
ides  so  long  as  his  admirers  were  still  in  the  field,  de- 
nounced them  to  the  authorities.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  Mai monists,  with  the  help  of  friends  in  favor 


at  the  court  of  King  James  of  Aragon,  paid  Solo- 
mon back  in  his  own  coin;  for  several  of  the  calum- 
niators in  his  party  had  their  tongues  cut  out.  The 
fate  of  Solomon  liimself  is  not  known.  Luzzatto 
infers  from  the  epithet  "  K.idosh  "  applied  to  him 
that  he  also  sullered  this  shameful  mutilation. 

BiBLiociRAi'iiv  :    llallii'rslHin.  In  Kubali's  Jfsc/mrioi,  vlll.  9S: 
.\bratiaiii  .Miiiinunl,  .Milhanml,  pp.  12.  It!,  17.  21 ;  Luzzatto.  in 
Ktrfm  Hciiutl,  v.  1  (t  .v(</.;  (Jriiiz.  ijcmh.  vli..  cli.  it.;  (iross. 
tjallia  J'udaica,  p.  326. 
w.  i{.  A.  Pe. 

SOLOMON  COHEN  OF  LISSA.     Sec  Couen, 

S<ll.OMciN     I'.KN    Kl.lKZKli    l.ll'M.WN    OK    LiSSA. 

SOLOMON.  EDWARD:    Knglish  musician  and 

com|iiiscr;  hniu  in  LiMnInn  LS'iU;  died  there  Jan.  22, 
1895.  Solomon,  who  was  largely  a  self-taught  mu- 
sician, gained  considerable  reputation  as  a  com- 
poser <if  light  opera;  he  posses.sed  the  gift  of  crea- 
ting jileasing  melody,  and  evinced  great  talent  for 
eflfective  orchestration.  He  conducted  many  comic 
opeias,  and  wrote  many  successful  opera  l)ouffes, 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  Gilbert-Sidlivau 
operett4is.  Of  his  compositions  the  following  may 
be  mentione<l:  "ISillee  Taylor,"  produced  at  the 
Imperial  Theatre,  I-ondon,  1880;  "Claude  Duval," 
"Love  and  Larceny,"  and  "tjuite  an  Adventure," 
1881;  "The  Hed  Hussar,"  "The  Nautch  Girl," 
"The  Vicar  of  liray,"  "Lord  Hatcman,  or  Picotee's 
Pledge,"  and  "Through  the  Looking-Glass  "  (farce), 
1882:  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  1883;  "Polly,"  1884; 
and  "Pocahontas,"  188ri. 

Ilis  bidi her  Frederick  Solomon  sang  in  "Billee 
Taylor"  in  the  provinces  (1883),  and  is  the  composer 
of  the  comic  opera  "Captain  Kidd,  or  The  Bold 
Buccaneer,"  produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
Theatre,  Liverpool,  on  Sept.  10,  1883. 

Bliii.ionRAPMV:  ./lie.  Clirmt.  Jan.  2.5.  IWK:   rimes  (London), 
Jan.  2:t,  ISIKt:  Brown.  Dirt iouary  of  Music. 

■I.  G.  L. 

SOLOMON,  ED'WAKD  8.  (known  also  aa 
Salomon):  American  soldier  and  jurist;  born  at 
Sleswick,  Skswick-llolstcin,  Dec.  35,  183().  On 
completing  his  education  at  the  high  school  of  his 
native  tow  n  he  emigrated  to  tin;  United  States  and 
settled  in  Chicago,  where  he  was  elected  alderman 
in  1860.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  joined 
the  Twenty-fourth  Illinois  Infantry  as  .second  lieu- 
tenant, participating  in  the  battles  of  Frederickton 
and  Mainfordsville,  Kentucky,  and  being  promoted 
step  by  step  to  the  rank  of  major  (1862).  On  ac- 
count of  some  disagreement  among  the  officers  of 
the  regiment  Major  Solomon — togelher  with  .some 
comnulcs — resigned,  and  organized  the  Eighty-sec- 
ond Illinois  Infantry,  in  which  regiment  he  became 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  then  advanced  to  colonel. 
Under  General  Howe,  Solomon  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Chatta- 
nooga, Lookout  Mountain,  and  Missionary  Bidge. 
In  1865  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general.  AVhen 
peace  was  restored  he  settled  in  Chicago,  and  became 
county  clerk  of  Cook  county.  III.  In  1870  President 
Grant  apiiointed  him  governor  of  Washington  ter- 
ritory, from  which  jiosition  he  resigned  in  1874,  re- 
moving to  San  Francisco,  where  he  still  (1905)  resides. 
He  has  been  twice  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  has  also  held  the  office  of  district  at- 
torney of  San  Francisco. 
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Soloniou  was  one  of  the  (iepartnicnt  coinmanilcrs 
of  tlie  Grauil  Army  of  Die  Kepublic.  and  for  eight 
years  cormnauder-in-chief  of  the  Army  aud  Navy 
Kepublicau  League. 

BiBLioORAPHV  :  Simon  Wolf,  Die  American  Jfw  <iy  PiUrinl, 
Siihliir,  anil  (AtUcn,  pp.  lW-170.  42.5.  Philadelpbiu.  1895; 
The  American  Jciviah   Year  Bituk.  .56i»  ilSKM-IWB),  pp. 
17!»-1«J. 
A.  F.  T.  U. 

SOLOMON  THE  EGYPTIAN  (nvcn)  :  Phy 
sitiaii  in  (■rdiiiarj'  tu  the  Byzuutiue  emperor  Eman- 
uel Coiunenus;  lived  at  Constantinople  in  the  sec- 
ond lialf  of  the  twelfth  century.  According  to 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  visited  that  city  in  1176, 
Solomon  was  highly  esteemed  by  tlie  emperor, 
aud  through  his  iuHuence  the  Jews  of  Constantino- 
ple, though  in  a  state  of  oppre.s.sion,  enjoN'ed  many 
advantages.  It  was  probahly  due  to  Solomon's  in- 
tervention that  Emanuel  Comnenus  placed  the  Jews 
of  his  capital  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  munici- 
pal authorities. 

Bibliography:  Cannoly, Hfetoirc  ilfsJ/oif fin*',  p. 4»;  Griitz, 
Gcfch.  vi.  -UQ. 
s.  I.  Bit. 

SOLOMON     BEN     ELIEZER     HA-LEVI  : 

Turkish  Talniudist  of  the  tiftceuth  aud  si.Meenth 
centuries;  brother  of  Abraham  b.  Eliezer  ha- Levi, 
who  quotes  him  in  his  "  Ma'amar  ha-Yil.iud."  Solo- 
mon was  the  authorof  "  iloreh  Zedek,"  or  "  'Abodat 
ha-Lewl"  (published  perhaps  at  Constantinople  in 
l.)16),  a  treatise  on  the  613  commandments,  indica- 
ting the  passages  of  the  Talmud,  Sifra,  Sifre,  Mekilta, 
Maimonides'  "  Yad,"and  later  rabbinical  literature  in 
which  they  are  treated.  According  to  Shalibethai 
BassC'Sifte  Yeshenim,"  s.v.  "Moreh  Zedek"),  the 
tirst  part  is  entitled  "Moreh  Zedek,"  and  the  second 
part"  'Abodat  lia-Lewi."  Solomon  states,  in  the  in- 
troduction, that  he  composed  this  work  when  he  was 
still  very  young.  Confusing  Solomon's  brother, 
mentioneil  above,  with  Abraham  ha-Levi  of  Adria- 
nople,  Solomon  Athias  (preface  to  his  commentary 
on  P.saluis)  credits  the  latter  with  the  authorship 
of  the  ■'  'Abodat  ha-Lewi." 

Bibi.io<;rai"I1V  ;  Benjai'oti,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim.  pp.  :illi  (.No.  814), 
428  <Xo.  M):  Furst,  BilA.  Jwl.  lii.  324:   Sleinschneider,  Cat. 
Htidl.  cols.  23U9  et  scq. 
w.  B.  M.  Ski.. 

SOLOMON  BEN  ELIJAH  SHARBIT  HA- 
ZAHAB  :  Oriental  astronomer,  poet,  and  gnini 
niiirian  ;  lived  at  Salouica  and  lateral  Ephesus,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Steinschnei- 
der  supjioses  that  the  name  "Sharbit  haZahab  "  is 
the  Hebrew  eipiivalent  of  the  Greek  name  "Chrysa- 
kokka,''  borne  by  the  translator  of  the  Persian  "As- 
tronomical Tables,"  which  Solomon  rendered  into  He- 
lire  w,  perha]is  under  the  title  "  Mahalak  ha-Kokabim  " 
(I'aris,  Biblioiheque  Natiouale,  MS.  No.  1042;  Vati- 
can MS.  No.  393).  Anotherof  Solomon's  translations 
from  the  Greek,  still  e.xtant  in  manuscript  in  various 
libraries,  is  the  treatise  of  Ptolemy  on  the  astrolabe. 
In  addition  to  these  translations,  Solomon  wrote 
"Ileshek  Shelomoh,"  a  grammatical  treatise  (Biblio- 
the(iue  Nationale  MS.  No.  1042);  a  commentary 
written  at  the  request  of  some  prominent  Jews  of 
Kphesus  on  the  "Sefer  ha-Shem  "  of  Ibn  Ezra;  and 
:i  !,'reat  number  of  liturgical  poems,  some  of  which 
are  found  in  the  Honian  Mahzor.     Several  of  Solo- 


mon's i)oems  (among  which  one  on  the  alphabet, 
entitled  "Otiyyot  ha-Kodesh  Meribot  Zu  'im  Zu,"  is 
a  masterpiece  of  elegance)  have  been  published  by 
David  Kohen  ("  Ahiasaf,"  1893).  Solomon  wrotealso 
a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  he 
vehemently  attacked  Karaite  liiblieal  interpretations. 
Against  these  attacks  was  directed  the  "Iggerct  ha- 
Zom  "  of  Elijah  Bashyazi. 

BiBi.io(iRAPHy :  Luzzalto,  in  Kerem  Ilemtil,  iv.  39:  Zunz,  S. 
/'.  p.  372:  (iratz.  'Vmc/i.  vlli.  280:  Fflfni.  (lefrli.  iie:i  Karliert. 
il.  -iK:  Steinsilineider,  in  IMir.  liilil.  x\x.  58;  Idem,  Hcljr. 
i'clie  r».  p.  5.36. 
T.  I.   Br. 

SOLOMON    BEN    ENOCH    AL-KUSTAN- 

TINI :  Spanish  e.\egete  of  the  lirst  half  of  the  lour- 
teentli  century.  Griitz  believes  that  Solomon  be- 
longed to  the  Al-Kustantini  family  of  Saragossa, 
several  members  of  which  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  controversy  over  Maimonides'  "Moreh  Nebu- 
kim."  Solomon  was  the  author  of  acommentary  on 
the  Pentateuch  entitled  "  Megalleh '  Amukkot."  which 
is  still  e.xtant  in  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  Library 
(No.  399)  and  which  is  iiuoted  by  Samuel  Zarza  of 
Valencia  in  his  philosophical  commentary  ou  the 
Pentateuch.  A  firm  believer  in  astrology,  Solomon 
ende:i voted  to  demonstrate  from  the  Bible  and  the 
Talmud  that  the  stars  exercise  a  great  influence  on 
the  destiny  of  man. 

BmLioGRAPHv:    Sleinsctinelder,  Jcwinh  Literature,  p.  108; 
tinilz.  (JcscU.  vii.    291 ;   Benjaeob,  0?ar  ha-Scfarim^  s.v. 

E.  ( .  I.  Bn. 

SOLOMON  THE  EXILARCH  :  1.  Eldest  son 
of  the  e.\ilarch  llasdai;  ruled  from  730  to  761.  In 
consequence  of  a  dearth  of  teachers,  he  found  it  nec- 
essary to  install  as  head  of  the  Academy  of  Sura  a 
scholar  from  Pumbedita,  tiiough  this  was  contrary 
to  traditional  usage.  According  to  Griitz,  this 
scholar  was  Mar  ben  Samuel ;  according  to  Weiss, 
Mar  Rab  Judah  ben  Hab  Nalimati.  The  fact  that 
Solomon  was  childless  rendered  i)ossible  the  rise  to 
intiuence  of  Anau,  the  founder  of  the  Karaite  sect. 

2.  Another  exilarch  of  the  same  name,  Solomon 
b.  Hasdai,  nourished  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  was  promoted  to  the  e.xilaichate  by 
Calif  Mohammed  al-Muktali.  lie  did  not  descend 
in  a  direct  male  line  from  the  Davidic  house,  but 
from  the  Palestinian  patriarchs,  that  is,  from  Hillel, 
through  the  female  branch.  Solomon  was  a  Tal- 
mudic  scholar,  and  during  his  rule  K.  Ali  held  the 
office  of  head  of  the  newly  founded  seminary  of 
Bagdad.  Solomon  left  one  sou,  Daniel,  who  died 
without  issue. 

BlBLior.RAPHY:    (iratz,  Ge»cli.  v.  118,  llil.  IW;  vi.  24;i,  note 
1(1;   Weiss.  I>iir.  iv.  31,  51,  til;   Itineran;  nf  lienjamin  iif 
Tudela,  v\i.  i»  77. 
,1.  S.    O. 

SOLOMON,  HENRY  NAPHTALI :  English 
Heluaist  and  educationist;  born  in  London  1796; 
died  there  Nov.  12,  1881.  He  was  a  sou  of  1{.  Moses 
Eliezer  Solomon,  who  kept  a  school  at  Brixton, 
where  Henry  Solomon  received  his  education  Sol- 
omon was  head  master  of  the  Jews'  Free  School  from 
1817  to  1822;  in  the  latter  year  he  opened  a  school 
in  Queen's  square,  London,  sub.sequently  removed 
to  Hammersmith,  and  in  1838  permanently  took  up 
his  abode  at  Edmonton.     He  was  one  of  the  found- 
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crs  of  the  Jews'  and  Geuural  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  and  was  among  the  pioneers  in  tlie 
Anglo-Jewisli  jiulpit,  preacliiug  for  some  years  in 
tlie  St.  Albans  Synagogue.  He  translated  the  Jew- 
isli  prayer-l)ook.  was  a  voluminous  and  versatile 
writer,  and  eontrihuted  (1838)  to  (he  "Hebrew  Re- 
view." which  periodical  he  ineffectually  endeavored 
to  place  on  a  lirm  basis.  For  more  than  forty  years 
Solomon  taught  at  Edmonton,  where  he  was  highly 
respected;  his  pupils  were  numbered  among  every 
class  of  the  community. 

BIBLIOORAPIIY  :  Jew.  Chron.  Nov.  18,  1881 ;  Jew.  n'(jrld,  Nov. 
18  and  Dec.  ».  1881. 
J.  G.    L. 

SOLOMON  B.  ISAAC  (BASHI).     Sec  Kasiii. 

SOLOMON    BEN    ISAAC    OF    ORLEANS  : 

French  losalisl  of  Ihe  twelfth  ceiiluiv.  cider  ci>l- 
Icague  of  the  tosati.st  Joseph  ben  Isaac  of  Orleans, 
together  with  whom  he  signed  responsa  ("Sefer  ha- 
Yashar,"  pp.  70-71.  Vienna.  1810).  Eliezer  ben  Joel 
liaLevi,  who  (piotes  a  responsum  .signed  by  Solo- 
mon and  Jo.seph  (.MS.  Ilalbcrstam  No.  925).  states 
that  he  does  not  know  whether  or  not  the  H.  Solo- 
mon in  question  is  Rashi,  which  proves  that  these  two 
scholars  were  sometimes  confounded  with  each  other. 
Solomon  carried  on  a  learned  correspondence  with 
his  contemporary  Rabbenu  Tarn,  who  addresses  him 
either  by  his  full  name  or  simply  as  "  Rabbi  Solo- 
mon." 

BiBLioGRAPiiv:   Zunz.  Z.  G.  p.  7.5;  Gross,  (Jdllia  Judaica. 
p.  :«. 
w    li.  A.   Pe. 

SOLOMON  BEN  JEROHAM  (Arabic  name, 
Sulaim  ibn  Ruhaim)  :  Karaite  e.xegete  and  con- 
troversialist; nourished  at  Jerusalem  between  940 
and  960.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  au- 
thorities among  the  Karaites,  by  whom  he  is  called 
"the  Wise"  ("ha-HaUam  ").  and  avIio  mention  him 
after  Benjamin  Nahawendi  in  their  prayers  for  their 
dead  great  teachers  (Karaite  Siddur,  i.  137b).  Like  all 
the  Karaite  leaders,  Solomon  was  a  zealous  propa- 
gandist; and  in  his  jmlemics  against  the  Itabhinites 
lie  displayed,  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  that 
partizanship  and  spirit  of  intolerance  which  became 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  later  Karaitic  litera- 
ture. In  a  work  entitled  "Milhamot  Adonai,"  of 
which  he  produced  also  an  Arabic  version  that  is 
no  longer  in  existence,  Solomon  violently  attacks 
the  Rabbinites,  especially  Saadia,  to  whom  he  ap- 
plies many  derogatory  epithets.  It  is  written  in 
verse  and  is  divided  into  nineteen  chapters,  each 
of  which  contains  twenty-two  four-lined  strophes. 
After  having  endeavored  in  the  first  two  chapters 
to  demonstrate  the  groundlessness  of  the  oral  tradi- 
tion, he  refutes  the  seven  arguments  advanced  in  its 
behalf  by  Saadia  in  the  introduction  to  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Pentateuch.  Then  he  criticizes  Saadia's 
views  on  the  Jewish  calendar,  the  laws  concerning 
incest,  the  celebration  of  the  second  days  of  the 
feasts,  etc.,  and  accuses  him  in  the  harshest  of  terms 
of  having,  in  his  jiolemics  against  the  Karaites,  used 
arguments  whicli  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Mishnah  and  the  Talmud,  and  which 
consequent!)'  he  must  have  known  to  be  false.  The 
"Milhamot   Adonai"   is    extant  in   manuscript   in 


various  European  libraries;  and  parts  of  it  have 
been  published  by  Pinsker,  Geiger,  and  Kircbheim. 

The  same  spirit  of  intolerance  and  partizanship 

prevails    in    Solomon's    Rible   commentaries.      He 

never  failed  to  seize  an  opportunity  of  abusing  the 

Rabbinites  and   their  representjitive.   Saadia.     His 

commentary  on  the  Psiilms  breathes  a 

His  deep    hatred    of   all    foreign    nations; 

Polemical    and  he  repeatedly  denounces  the  study 

■Works.  of  secular  subjects.  He  would  not 
allow  the  Karaites  to  study  even  for- 
eign languages,  still  less  philosophical  works.  The 
theories  of  Euclid  and  Ptolemy  were,  in  his  opinion, 
contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  Law.  (_)f  his  liible 
commentaries,  which  were  written  in  Arabic,  only 
one,  that  on  Lamentations,  lliiished  in  95,')  or  95(5, 
has  been  published  (by  Solomon  Feinstein,  Cracow, 
1898);  most  of  the  others  remain  in  manuscript:  on 
Canticles  (Brit.  iMus.  Ilebr.  jMS.  No.  308);  on  Ruth 
(St.  Petersburg,  Firkovich  collection.  No.  583);  on 
Esther  ((■«.  Nos.  583,  584);  on  Ecclesiasles  {ih.  No. 
359;  Brit.  Mus.  Or.  No.  2517;  the  beginning  and 
ch.  ii..  vii.,  and  i.\.  were  published  by  Hirschfeld 
in  his  "Arabic  Chrestomathy."  pp.  103-108);  on 
Psalms  (St.  Petersburg,  Firkovich  collection,  Nos. 
555,  55G,  and  557).  Solomon  quotes  commentaries 
of  his  on  Daniel,  Job,  and  Proverbs  which  are  no 
longer  in  existence,  and  promises  to  write  one  on  the 
Pentateuch.  He  cites  also  his  "  Katab  al-Rudd  'ala 
al-Fayyumi."  which  is  probably  the  Arabic  version 
of  the  "Milhamot  Adonai";  "Huruf  al-Abdal,"  on 
the  letters  of  permutation;  and  a  writing  on  the 
advantages  of  the  priests;  he  furthermore  promises 
to  prepare  an  essay  on  the  resurrection.  He 
also  translated  into  Arabic  and  commented  upon 
the  Karaite  prayers  (St.  Petersburg.  Firkovich  col- 
lection. No.  638),  and  was  the  author  of  a  composi- 
tion entitled  "  Hibbur,"  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  of  a  liturgical  character. 

Bibliography:  Pinsker.  Likhii^c  Jsatlmimiuwil.  p.  KiO.and  in- 
dex ;  FQrst.  dc.^ch.  ilcs  Kirnlirllnimi'.  II.  7.5  cl  m (;.;  (idtlciber, 
Bikkoret  Ir-Tahilnl  Im-Kara'im.  p.  liW;  NeulKiuiT.  Aiik  iter 
Pcicnliuiyer  HililinDirk.  p.  10;  P.  FrankI,  In  sili-ins<lineider, 
Helir.  Dihl.  xix.Vii  idem,  in  Jfa-.s'/m/iar.  viil.:  Kirchtielm, 
in  Orient.  Lit.  vii.  17  et  ."tn.;  Salfeld.  Iltilitiirri,  p.  127; 
Stfinschneidcr.  Po(«miw/i«  Literiitnr  tier  Judcn,  p.  378; 
idem,  Hr.hr.  BiW.  vii.  14,  xlll.  Ittl;  idem,  llelir.  Uelicrs.  p. 
946;  Idem,  Die  Arahisclie  Litcratur  der  Juden,  8  40:  S. 
Poznanski.  in  H.  K.  J.  xli.  310;  idem,  in  J.  Q.  H.  xlli.  336; 
idem.  In  Monatsschrift,  xllv.  116  et  scg. 
K.  I.   Bit. 

SOLOMON  BEN  JOSEPH:  French  liturgist 
of  Avallon:  lived  aiipareiitly  in  the  thirteenth 
centuiy.  He  composed  the  following  piyyutim: 
"Abbi'ah  Pil'i,"  a  "yozer"  for  Purim;  "Al)bi'ah 
niikreh. "  a  "  selihah  "  commemorating  the  massacrcof 
Aujou  in  1236,  and  giving  the  names  of  seveial  mar- 
tyrs; "Addir  yamin  ya'atof, "a  selihah;  "She'erit 
shibyah,"  a  prayer  in  which  every  line  consists  of 
four  words,  each  beginning  with  the  same  letter 
(read  downward,  the  initial  letters  of  these  four  col- 
umns of  words  give,  four  limes,  the  name  of  the 
author  followed  by  the  alphabet);  "She'erit  she- 
lameka."  arranged  like  the  preceding;  "Nafshi  bi- 
mah  tehemi,"  a  "tokehah "  arranged  in  four-line 
strophes. 

Bmiltograpiiy:   Gross,  Oallia  Judaica,  p.  \»  ;  Zunz,  Litera- 
turgesch.  p.  349. 
A.  M.  Skl. 
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SOLOMON  BEN  JOSEPH  IBN  AYYTTB  OF 
GRANADA:  S|i:inisli  i,li\  siciaii ;  liviil  at  Bezicrs 
in  llic  middle  of  tlic  tliirtceiitli  century.  Hi;  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew  from  the  Arabic,  at  the  request 
of  some  iiotaliles  of  Bezicrs.  llic  following  works: 
the  "Sefcr  IiaMizwot  "  of  Maimonides  (Neuhauer. 
"Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  JISS."  No.  859);  the  middle 
commentary  of  Averrocs  on  the  treatise  "  De  Colo  " 
{ib.  No.  381,  3);  "Sefer  ha-Arguzah,"  a  medical 
treatise  of  Avicenna's  (Vienna  MS.  No.  146).  Sol- 
omon wrote  also  an  original  medical  work  on  hem 
orrhoids  entitled  "Ma'aniar  ba-Tehorim "  (Paris, 
Bibliotheque  Natiomilc,  MS.  No.  1120,  2). 

BiKi.iDiiRAPiiy  :  SteiDsitineider,  He/>r.  ['c/ifrs.  p  928 ;  Renan. 
Lics  lial/lilns  Fratirais,  p.  591 ;  (Jross.  (pallia  Judaica.  p.  Imi. 
s.  I.  Br. 

SOLOMON    B.  JOSEPH     IBN    SHOSHEN. 

See  Ir.N  Siiosii.\x 

SOLOMON  BEN  JXJDAH  HA-BABLI :  Lit 

urgist  of  the  tenth  century.  In  siiite  of  tlie  epithet 
••  lia-Babli,"  given  him  by  Kaslii  (commentary  on  Ex. 
xxvi.  1.5:  "Ha-Pardes,"  p.  43d)  and  others,  he  was 
not  a  native  of  any  Mohammedan  country.  Rapo- 
port  ("Teshubot  ha-Geonim,"  p.  12b)  held  that  the 
ancient  rabbis  included  Rome  under  the  designa- 
tion "Babylon";  this  being  .so,  Solomon  may  liave 
been  a  native  of  Rome.  He  is  even  so  termed  by 
31.  Sachs  in  his  translation  of  the  Mahzor  (vii.  89), 
tliough  without  an}'  furtlier  justification. 

Solomon  was  the  teacher  of  Meshullam  b.  Kalony- 
mus.  and,  with  Simeon  the  Great  of  Mayence  and 
Kalonymus,  Meshullam 's  father,  was  declared  to 
have  been  of  the  generation  which  preceded  Ger- 
shon  Me'or  lia-Golah.  Solomon  was  the  author  of 
numerous  piyyutim  and  selihot.  Of  the  former 
there  may  be  mentioned:  an  "'abodah."  com- 
mencing "  Adderet  tilboshet  "  ;  an  unrimed  piyyut, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  consisting  of  com- 
binations of  n)3N  and  picri.  eacli  letter  being  re- 
pealed from  eiglit  to  twenty  times;  a"yozer"  for 
the  first  day  of  the  Feast  of  Passover,  beginning 
"Or  yesha' "  (menlione<l  by  Rashi  [commentary  on 
Ex.  xxvi.  15  and  Cant.  iv.  10],  .Jacob  Tam  [Tos.  to 
B.  B.  14a],  and  many  others);  andayo/.er  beginning 
"Omez  dar  Ijazakim,"  a  haggadie  cosmogony.  He 
wrote,  besides,  several  "ofanim"  and  "zulatot,"' 
which  are  recited  on  certain  Sabbaths.  His  selihot 
are  of  the  kind  termed  "shalmoniyyot,"  and  consist 
of  four-line  strophes,  without  any  Biblical  veise 
(see  Selii.i.mi).  Many  piyyutim  signed  "Solomon" 
may  be  Solomon  l)a-Babli's.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  in  several  instances  piyyutim,  or  selihot,  by 
Solomon  ha-Babli  stand  side  by  side  with  those  of 
Solomon  ibn  Gabirol.  Both  l)ear  the  signature  "  Sol- 
omon b.  Judah,"  and  only  upon  a  close  examination 
can  they  be  assigned  to  the  proper  author.  In- 
deed, errors  are  sometimes  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
yozer  "Or  j-esha',"  mentioned  above,  wliich  is  as- 
cribed by  a  certain  commentator  to  Ibn  Gabirol. 
It  appears  that  Solomon  ha-Babli  was  the  first  to 
add  to  liis  signature  words,  and  .sometimes  sen- 
tences, of  an  invocative  nature!  such  as  "Hazalt," 
or  "  Yigdal  be-Torah."  According  to  Conforte 
("Kore  ha-Dorot,"  p.  18b),  Solomon  was  the  author 
of  a  prayer-book;  but  Conforte  seems  to  liave  con- 
fused him  with  Rashi. 


BiriLiOGiiAPHT  :   S.  D.  l.uzzatto.  In  Orient.  Lit.  vi.  680:   Idem, 
Luiih  liii-faiiuiliinim.  pp.  fid  rt  fcq..  In  Berliner's  fK)tr  Tuli. 
ItMi;  .sieln-si-hni'lder.  Cat.  liixll.  cols.  2:J1(<-3319:   Zuiiz,  .s'.  /'. 
p.  ItW  :  Idem,  Literaturt/fxch.  pp.  KI0-1U4,  aJ3-2a'}. 
J.  M.    Sel. 

SOLOMON  BEN  JTJDAH  OF  CHATEATT- 
LANDON  :  Fnnih  T;iliiiiidist  of  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  He  carrie<l  on  a  learned  discus- 
sion with  Samson  of  Chinon  and  Eliezer  ben  Joseph 
of  Chinon  regarding  a  document  that  had  been  ante- 
dated— a  question  whidi  was  laid  before  Solomon 
ben  Adret  also.  He  was  reputed  to  be  an  eminent 
Talmudist,  and  numbered  among  his  pupils  Eliezer 
(father  of  the  author  of  "  Minliat  Yehudali  ")  and  also 
theanonymousauthorof  I  lie  commentary  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch contained  in  MS.  Hamburg  No.  40  (comp. 
"  Monatsschrift,"  1881,  p.  313).  Glosseson  the  Bible 
by  Solomon  are  often  quoted  in  the  "Minhat  Yehu- 
dali "  ;  and  some  of  liis  responsa  are  contained  in  the 
responsa  collection  of  RaSHBA. 

BiBLiooRAPHV:  Azuiai.  Sliem  ha-GedoIim,  p.  169;  Michael, 
Or  hd-Dainiim.  p.  .584  ;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  98:  Renan-Neubauer, 
Les  Ratihinn  Pranaiig,  p.  U7 ;   Gross,  fJallia  Judaica,  p. 
■M). 
w.  i;.  A.   Pe. 

SOLOMON  BEN  JTTDAH  OF  DBEUX  (sur- 
named  "the  Holy  "):  French  losafi.st  and  Bible  com- 
mentator of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Isaac  ben  Samuel  the  Elder  of 
Dampicrre,  and  presided  over  the  school  of  Dreux 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  was  one  of  the  rabbis  to  whom  Meir  ben  Todros 
Abulafia  addressed  his  letter  of  protest  against  Mai- 
monides.  His  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Tosafot,  in 
"Or  Zarua',"  and  in  a  commentary  of  Samuel  ben 
Solomon  of  Falaise  on  Joseph  Tob  Elem's  codex  of 
the  laws  concerning  Passover.  His  brother  Jacob 
ben  Judah  likewise  was  a  Bible  commentator.  Jo- 
seph ben  Solomon  of  Dreux,  who  corresponded 
with  Is:iac  ben  Abraham  of  Dampicrre,  was  most 
probably  a  son  of  the  subject  of  this  article. 

BrBi.rn(iRAPHY  :  (;ros.s,  Galliii  Jmlnica.  pp.  171-173 ;  Neubauer, 
in  Ceiger's  Jlid.  Zeit.  ix.  219  :  Zunz,  Z.  U.  p.  55. 
V.  S.  Man. 

SOLOMON  B.  JTJDAH  LOB  OF   DESSAU: 

German  llcbniisl  and  teaclic-r ;  liorn aliout  1(JC'-' :  died 
after  1734.  He  was  a  teacher  in  Dessau,  anil  is  said 
by  Fiirst  to  be  the  author  of  a  small  dictionary,  or 
rather  vocabulary,  in  Hebrew  and  Juda;o-German 
entitled  "Hinnuk  Katan "  (Dessau,  n.d.).  But  it 
seems  that  this  work,  now  very  rare,  was  printed 
in  other  editions  as  early  as  16.58  (Amsterdam)  and 
even  1640  (Cnicow)  and  must  therefore  be  a.scribed 
toanotheraulhor.  Solomon  was  the  author  of  "Ig- 
gerot  Shelomoli "  (Wandsbeck.  17321,  Hebrew  and 
Juda'o-German  letters,  of  which  the  Hebrew  part 
bears  the  additional  title  "Kilbe  Shelomoh."  He 
wrote  also  "  '  Oz  Mibtahah  "  (.\msteidam,  1734),  a 
description  of  an  anti  Jewish  riot  in  Hamburg  in 
the  year  1730  (described  also  in  "She'erit  Yisrael." 
ch.  xxviii.),  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness. 

Bibliography:    steinsohneider.    Bilitingraphischcn    Hand- 
hurh.  Nos.  .'Kt  and  'iXex.  l,eli>slo.  1859 :  Idem.  Cat.  limit,  cols.  .548 
and  3158:   Fiirst.  liitil.Jud.  i.  307:    Rocst,  Oi(.  Riisetithal. 
Jiittl.  (Hebrew  ap[M'ndi.\),  p.  :J9I. 
E.  <■.  P     Wl. 

SOLOMON  BEN  JTJDAH  OF  LTJNEL  :  Pro- 
veu\;al   philosopher;   born  in  1411.     His  Proveuval 
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naine  was  Solomon  Vives.  When  lie  was  only 
thirteen  years  of  aye  lie  ciiinposed,  umler  the  iliiee- 
tion  of  his  master,  Krat  Mainion,  a  emiiineiilary  on 
the  "Ciizari  "  of  .Iiulali  ha-Levi.  This  eomnieiitary 
is  extant  in  manuseript  (Xeubaucr,  "Cat.  Hodl. 
Hebr.  MSS."  No.  SSMS)  under  the  tith;  "  Heshek 
Shelomoh."  The  young  author  displays  in  this 
work  a  consideialile  knowledge  of  the  jiliilosiiphieal 
literature  of  his  time.  From  a  (luotalion  made  there- 
in, it  seems  that  Snlonioii  wrote  another  cnmnK'ntary 
on  the  ■■  Uual.i  lien,"  wliirh  he  wrongly  attributes  to 
Samuel  ibn  Tibbon. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneiilcr.  Hclir.  liilil.  xvl.  137:  Renan. 
Li"!*  Ecrivaius  Juifn  Fratu^aiit^  p.  413;   Gross,  tittllia  Judn- 
ica.  p.  290. 
S,  I.    Bit. 

SOLOMON  LEVI  OF  BTTRGOS.  See  P.\ui. 
Die  llrii(:os. 

SOLOMON  AND  MARCOLF :  ^fedieval  tale, 
or  iciiiianee,  descriliiiii,'  theadventuresaiid  eonversa- 
tions  of  Solomon  and  one  Marcolf,  or  Marolf.  The 
adventures  have  some  eonneetion  with  those  of  Ash- 
incdai,  while  the  eoiiversations  consist  cliiefly  of  rid- 
dles similar  to  those  put  to  Solomon  by  the  (Jiieen 
of  Sheba.  The  e.xact  extent  of  its  indebtedness  to 
the  Haggadali  is  somewhat  doubtful,  though  it  is 
practically  certain  that  the  various  versions  are  de- 
rived from  an  Eastern  original.  The  earliest  appear 
to  be  two  in  Anglo-Saxon  published  under  the  title 
"Solomon  and  Saturnus"  by  J.  N.  Kemble  in  1848, 
for  tli('  ^Elfric  Society.  The  tale  was  jiopular  in 
Germany,  where  Marcolf,  or  Marolf,  became  a  sort 
<if  type  of  the  "  wise  fool."  A  block-book  on  the  sub- 
ject was  published  at  Strasburg  in  1499.  Latin  ver- 
sions of  it  were  often  appended  to  the  "Epistol.T 
Obscurorum  Viroruni."  Both  Hans  Folz  and  Hans 
Sachs  made  use  of  the  legend.  A  French  version 
was  made  by  Pierre  i\lauclere,  Count  of  Bretagne,  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  Italian,  Julio  Ctesare 
Cioce  adopted  it  in  his  "  Bertholdo."  another  name 
for  Marcolf.  This  was  developed  into  a  book  at 
Bologna  in  1736.  Oilier  versions  occur  in  the  Bolo- 
gne.se  and  Venetian  dialects,  and  in  Dutch,  Grecian, 
Polish,  Icelandic,  and  Welsh.  There  are  two  edi- 
tions in  English,  one  published  by  Leeu  (Antwerp. 
1492),  and  another,  "Sayings  or  Proverbes  of  King 
Solomon,  with  the  Answers  of  Marcolfns,"  printed 
by  Pynson  in  1531),  a  version  of  the  French  "  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  Salomon. " 

BiBi.HHiRAPHY:  E.  C.  Macralun,  Snlitmnn  in  Eunijic,  in  Law 
(li'vmau  and  Iliuh  <rt:nnan  Litcratuiw  Lond<ni,  1H.S4 ;  K. 
(iordon  DufT,  in  the  introduction  U*  The  Diatoguf  or  i'om- 
itmiiitm  Between  the  Wise  ivoiy  Sulomim  and  Mareotfus, 
London.  1S92. 

J. 

SOLOMON  BEN  MAZZAL  TOB :  Turkish 
Hebrew  jinci  and  coi  rector  for  tin-  prcsscjr,  perhaps, 
printer;  llonrislied  at  C"nstantino])le  inthelirst  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  active  in  Hebrew 
(irinting  from  1513  to  1.549.  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing works  which  bear  his  signature:  David 
Kiml.ii's  "Sefer  ha-Shorashim "  (1513);  Jacob  b. 
Asher's  "Perusli  'al  ha  Tonih  "  (1514);  Isaac  Kara's 
"  Toledot  Yizhak  "  (1518) ;  Midrasli  Taiil.inma  (1.520) ; 
Joshua  ibn  Sliu'aib's  "Derashot"  (1526);  David 
Kimhi's  "Miklol"  (1532l;  the  four  Turim  (1.540); 
"Sliirim  u-Zemirot''  (1.545   or   1548),  a   collection 


of  hymns  by  various  authors,  including  some  of 
his  own;  and  Solomon  ibn  Melek's  "  Miklal  Yoti  " 
(1.549).  Wolf  ("Bibl.  Ilebr  "  i.  and  iii.,  No.  2U02) 
seems  to  ascribe  to  Solomon  the  authorship  of  the 
whole  collection  of  hymns  menlioned  above.  Solo- 
mon publisheil  also  a  Hebrew  introductory  poem  to 
the  "  Pcrnsli  'al  ha  Torah  " ;  and  he  left  a  jioem  on 
chess-playing,  which  was  published  by  Edelmann 
in  "  Dibre  Hefcz"  (London,  1853). 

BiBi.ioc.RAPIIV:  FOrst.  Itilil.  Jud.  ill.  22.):  Stoinsctineider,  Cat. 
ijoid.  cols.  3:iTl.;iii:i3. 
.1.  M.  Sel. 

SOLOMON  BEN  MEIK  :  French  grammarian 
and  Biblical  coninicnlalnr  nl'  the  twelfth  century, 
grandson  of  liaslii  and  brnther  of  the  great  tosa- 
tists  Isaac  ben  Meir  (UIBaM),  Samuel  ben  Meir 
(BaSHBa^I),  and  Jacob  Tain,  though  the  old  and 
many  modern  authorities  (including  Zunz  and 
I.  H.  Weiss)  allirm  that  Meir,  Haslii's  soninlaw, 
had  only  three  sons,  the  tosatists  just  mentioned 
There  is  an  allusion  to  the  four  .sons  of  >Ieir  in 
a  responsum  which  Eliezer  ben  Nathan  addresseil 
to  Meir  ("Eben  ha-'Ezer,"  p.  148).  Zunz  ("Z.  G." 
p.  32)  holds  that  the  so  <alle<i  "fourth"  son  of 
Meir  was  Joseph  Porat,  Uaslibam's  son,  and  Weiss 
(■'Bet  Talmud,"  iii  228)  cx]ilaiiis  the  disputed  ex- 
pression in  the  rcsponsuin  as  referring  to  Meir  and  his 
three  sous.  But  in  1874  A.  Berliner  discovered  in  the 
Vatican  Library  many  fragments  of  Abraham  b. 
Azriel's  commentary  on  the  Bible,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter often  quotes  a  commentary  of  Solomon,  to  whom 
he  refers  sometimes  as  Solomon  ben  Meir,  sometimes 
as  Solomon  the  brother  of  H.  Tani.  Berliner  pub- 
lished also  in  his  "  Magazin  "  (ii.  45)  an  extract  from 
the  Parma.  De  Hossi  manuscriiit  No.  181,  in  which 
Solomon  is  clearly  said  to  have  been  the  tn'otlicr  of 
Jacob  Tain  and  the  son  of  Me'i'r  ben  Samuel,  and  in 
which  Solomon  is  termed  "  father  of  grammarians" 
C'abi  ha-daykanim  "). 

An  extract  from  the  Vitry  JIahzor,  published  by 
Nenbauer  ("  R.  E.  J."  xvii.  67),  also  shows  that  Sol- 
omon was  the  brother  of  Jacob  Tani,  and  that  lie 
was  a  "shelial.i  zibbiir"  at  Bainerupt.  It  maybe 
added  that  Abraham  b.  Azriel  (jiiotes  Solomon 
(on  "1  TIN  no^t')  in  a  fragment  of  his  " 'Arugat  ha- 
Bo.sem."  published  liy  J.  Perles  in  "  Monatsschrift  " 
(xxvi.  369);  Porges  (ib.  xxxii.  168),  however,  inter- 
prets Ibis  quotalion  to  mean  that  the  Solomon  men- 
tioned was  Abraham's  own  brother.  There  having 
been  four  sons  of  Mei'r,  Solomon  must  have  been  the 
third,  as  Jacob  Tam  refers  to  himself  as  the  young- 
est brotlier(Weiss. /.c.  ;comp.  Eliezer  b.  Nathan, /.c). 
That  Solomon  was  a  Talmudic  authin'ity  isuidicated 
by  the  occurrence  of  his  signature  with  those  of  his 
brothers  under  the  takkanot  of  Jacob  Tam  (Gold- 
berg, in  "  Ila-Lebanon,"  ii.  91-92;  but  ccmip.  Hal- 
bcrstam.  ?■/;.  ii.  267).  It  is  likely  that  it  is  this  Sol- 
omon who  is  quoted  as  a  rabbinical  authority  in  the 
tosafot  to  Pes.  1051).  It  must  be  sjiid,  however, 
that  there  was  an  older  Solomon  b.  Meir,  who  is  • 
mentioned  by  Haslii  (on  Hul.  116b;  see  J.  Mliller, 
"Teshubot  Hakine  Zarefat."  p.  x.xx.). 

Bibliocrapht:  Berliner's 3/(io(i2i»,  i.'.i;  Gross,  fiallin  Juria- 
lOT,   p.  162:    Kaulmann,  in  Berliner's  Maomin.  xiii.  |.t2  et 
neq.;  Sokolow,  in  Ha-AMf.  ii.  376. 
T.  M.  Sei.. 
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SOLOMON  B.  MENAHEM.     See  Fkat  Mai- 

MDN. 

SOLOMON,  MICHAEL:  liritisii  merchant  and 
pciliiii  i;in  ;  li"iriiii  Kngland  181S;  dicil  in  Jamaica 
May  5,  1892.  He  emigrated  to  Jamaica  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  and  eventually  became  the  head  of  tlie 
lirm  of  Bravo  IJrothers.  He  spent  over  sixty  years 
of  liis  life  in  the  island,  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  time  being  actively  engaged  in  its  administra- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  in 
which  capacity  he  rendered  distinguished  services, 
and  as  custos  of  St.  Anne's.  He  took  part  also  in 
the  organization  of  the  exposition  in  the  island,  and 
in  1887,  in  recognition  of  his  many  eminent  services 
to  the  colony.  Queen  Victoria  conferred  <ipon  him 
the  comjiunionship  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George. 


BIBI.IOIIRAPMV 

.1. 


J.ir.  rlinni.  May  Ki.  l.-iirj. 


G.  L. 

SOLOMON  B.  MORDECAI:  Polish  rabbi: 
died  l(il)9.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Solomon  Luria  and 
wasnibbi  of  Meseril/.  and  Ostrog,  holding  also  some 
rabbinical  position  in  Lemberg.  He  is  referred  to 
as  "  IJ.  Shelomtzi,  the  pupil  of  Maharsbal "  in  a 
manuscript  work  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Solo- 
mon Margolioth  of  Brody.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  .Mizliah  haZahab,"  an  explanation  of  a  Talmudical 
passage  on  the  holy  incense  (Basel,  1602).  A  work 
by  him  named  "Seder  Gittiu  "  is  referred  to  in  the 
above-mentioned  manuscript. 

BiBi.ioiiKAPHY:  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Bniihs  Bril.  Mus.  p.  728; 
Ba^ivr.  Annhc  Sliem,  p.  204.  Cracow.  1S95 :   Lewlnstein, />ir 
we-Diir  wc-Dorejiha  ir.  p.  119.  Warsaw,  1S99. 
E.  c.  P.  ■\Vr. 

SOLOMON  BEN  MOSES  CHELM :  Polish 
rabbi  of  the  eighteenth  century:  born  at  Samoscz. 
government  of  Lublin;  died  at  Salonica  in  1778. 
He  was  successively  rabbi  of  Chelm.  Samoscz  (a  dis- 
trict rabbinate),  and  Lemberg.  To  the  last  place 
Solomon  was  called  in  1771,  to  succeed  the  deceased 
Hayyim  lia-Kohen  Rapoport.  In  1777  Solomon 
left  Lemberg  with  the  intention  of  going  to  the  Holy 
Lind.  After  visiting  his  family  in  Samoscz,  he  began 
his  journey  toward  Palestine.  Passing  through 
Lemberg,  he  gave  his  approbation  there,  on  Sept.  16. 
1778,  to  Elijah  of  Belgorais-' liar  ha-Karmel."  Then 
he  continued  to  Salonica,  intending  to  superintend 
the  issue  of  the  second  edition  of  his  "Merkebct  ha- 
Mishneh  "  ;  but  he  died  shortly  after  his  arrival  there. 
Besides  being  an  authority  in  rabbinics,  on  which 
subject  he  published  several  works,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  grammarian  and  mathematician.  In 
1776  Solomon  wrote  a  defense  of  Joseph  Te'omim, 
who  had  been  criticized  by  many  rabbis  in  connec- 
tion with  the  issue  of  a  divorce.  Solomon  gave  his 
approbatiim  for  the  publication  of  many  current 
works,  es|)ecially  during  the  period  of  his  incum- 
bency at  Lemberg. 

Solomon  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"  Merkebet  ha-Misbneh  "  (Frankfort-on-theOder. 
n.'jl):  "Shulhan  'Aze  Shittim,"  novelhe  on  Shabbat 
(Rerlin,  1762);  "Shaarc  Ne'imah."  a  treatise  on  the 
acci'nts  of  the  prophetical  books,  edited  by  Solomon 
Dubno  (Frankfort-onthe-Oder,  1775).  His  "Merke- 
bet ha-Mishneh  "  comprises novtlUe  on  the  four  divi- 


sions of  Jfaimonides'  "Yad";a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"Berakot  be-Hcshbon,"  on  Talmudic  arithmetic  and 
geometry  ;  and  "  Zinzenet  ha-Man."  on  the  Haggadab 
of  the  Talmud.  A  second,  revised  edition,  in  three 
parts,  including  a  defense  of  Maimonides  against  the 
strictures  of  Abraham  ben  David,  was  |)ublished  at 
Salonica  in  1777-78.  Solomon's  unpublished  works 
include :  '"  Hug  ha  Arez,"  on  the  geography  of  Pales- 
tine; "'Asarah  Shulhanot,'"  novelUe  on  the  four 
parts  of  the  Shulhan  '  Aruk  :  and  "  L<-b  Shelomoh,"  a 
collection  of  thirtj- two  responsa.  Many  of  his  re- 
sponsa  are  to  be  found  in  responsa  collections  of 
other  rabbis. 

BiBi.iOGRAPIIV:  Azulai.  Client  hn-Gednllm,  H..  $.v.  yixi  im 
and  "jstrn  r33">"  :  S.  Bubtr,  ^1»j</)c  Shfnu  pp.  3)7  rt  'VQ.: 
Furst,  mill.  Juil.  I.  172:  Slelnwhneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  eol.  2876; 
Zunz.  ';.  .S.  1.  Wi. 
w.  H,  >r    .~^i:! 

SOLOMON  BEN  MOSES  BEN  JEKU- 
THIEL  DE  BOSSI  :  Writer,  and  composer  of 
synagogal  hymns;  nourished  in  Home  during  the 
tliirteenth  century ;  died  after  1284  in  the  prime  of 
life.  He  was  the  earliest  literary  member  of  the  Rossi 
family.  His  wife  was  PaolaxVnaw,  the  highly  gifted 
daughter  of  the  author  Abraham  ben  Joab  Anaw  (see 
Jew.  Encvc.  i.  r)67b). 

Solomon  ben  Moses  was  the  author  of  an  apolo- 
getic work  which  has  become  known  under  four 
different  titles,  namely,  "'Seferha-Wikkuah,"" 'Edut 
haSheni  Ne'emanah,"  "She'elot  u-Teshid)Ot,"  and 
"Milhamot  ha-Shem."  In  the  preface  the  author 
warns  against  disputatious,  which,  he  says,  are 
harmful  to  Judaism.  If,  however,  one  finds  liimself 
forced  to  enter  into  a  controversy,  one  should  re- 
main calm,  and  avoid  discussing  such  themes  as  the 
Trinity,  the  holy  supper,  and  other  dogmas.  One 
should  appear  only  as  a  defender,  not  as  an  aggres- 
sor. The  work  itself  is  an  apology  for  Christian 
attacks  upon  the  Jewish  view  of  the  Messiah; 
and  it  weakens  the  attempt  of  the  Christians  to 
prove  that  the  Jews  area  people  abandoned  by  God. 

Solomon  is  known  also  as  a  liturgical  poet.  Be- 
sides three  songs,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  earth- 
quake in  Ancona,  beginning  w  ilh  the  words  l^.-'X  hn 

BiBLiocRAPHv:  Stelnsohneider.  Hchr.  liihi.  1663,  p.  93.  note 
2:  Bnill.  in  Weiss.  Het  lin-Mklrnih.  pp.  l«e(  my.:  Hallier- 
stani.  in  Berliner's  A/rt(/n2i«,  i.  3:jf(  seq.,  4^i€t  fcq. :  Berliner. 
ih.  xi.  142:  Zunz.  Liti'valtirut'sch.  p.  aifi;  Vo(relstein  and 
Biejrer,  Ge^ch.  ikr  JttOcn  iu  li>'ni,  pp.  209.  278,  39.5.  4:}S,  444, 

4.t2. 

w.  B.  S.   O. 

SOLOMON  BEN    MOSES    BEN    JOSEPH : 

Italian  liturgistiif  tin-  Ibiiticiith  ceiiniry  :  idiiititied 
by  some  with  Jehiel  b.  Jekuthiel  Anaw.  and  by 
othere  with  Solomon  b.  Jedidiah:  a  descendant 
probably  of  Zedekiah  b.  Benjamin  Anaw.  An  exhor- 
tation called  '■  Widdui  "  or  "Tokahah  "  by  him  is  con- 
tained in  a  Roman  manuscript. 

BiBi.iocRAPiiv:  Zunz.  Lit<rnltirori»'h.  p.  SfKi:  Orient.  Lit.  x. 
pi':  SlHins>hnelder.  Oi(.  /*«((.  cols.  1277.  2767:   Voeeistein 
and  Itit'Ser,  (Jesch.  dfrjinlcji  in  Rom.  i.  395. 
w.  n.  S.   O. 

SOLOMON  BEN  MOSES  OF  MELGUEIL  : 

Freiicli  philosophical  writer  and  tianslator  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  supposition  that  Solomon 
was  a  native  of  Melgueil.  or  >Ielgueii-.  the  present 
JIauguio,  is  baaed  on  the  fact  that  "Melgiieiri" 
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(n"ji5D,  'TIJ^D)  is  always  a  part  (if  the  immo. 
Wolf  ("  I5il)l.  Hebr."  iii.,  Nos.  2007-2008)  iiitfrprcts 
the  epithet  as  either  "  the  Algerian  "  (jr  "  the  Alga- 
rian,"  the  latter  reading  lieing  uiUipted  by  Kenan 
("AverroJs  et  I'AverroVsnie,"  p.  192,  Paris,  1800). 
According  to  Saige  ("  Les  Jiiifs  de  Languedoc  An- 
terieurement  an  XIV'  Sieele,"  p,  120,  ib.  1881), 
Solomon  ben  Moses  of  Melgueil  is  the  same  as  the 
Solomon  of  Melgneil  (a  native  of  Beziers  who  liad 
settled  at  Narbonne)  who  is  mentioned  in  Ijalin  doen- 
ments  of  1284  and  1:^0«— the  one  of  1284  styling 
him  and  his  brother  Vital  "the  Jews  of  tlie  king," 
and  the  one  of  1306  describing  liim  as  one  of  those 
whose  property  had  been  confiscated.  Steinschnei- 
der  ("  U.  E.  J."  v.  278  et  kcq.)  declifres  this  identifica- 
tion donlitful. 

Isaac  Lattes  ("Sha'are  Ziyyon,"  p.  7!!)  speaks  of 
a  Samuel  b.  Moses  Melgueiri  (=  "  of  iMelgneil  ")  who 
was  a  great  scholar  and  who  wrote  works  in  all  de- 
partments of  science.  This  pa.ssage  is  reproduced 
by  Aznlai  ("Sheni  ha  Gedoliin,"  i.  170).  who  adds 
that  among  Solomon's  works  must  be  especiall_v  men- 
tioned his  "Kezli-Tekunali,"  "Sefer  ha-MeIek,"  and 
"'Asarah  Debarim."  Zun/  ("Z.  G."  p.  472)  sillirms 
tliat  "Samuel  "  in  this  passage  is  a  copyist's  mistake 
for  "Solomon,"  and  he  consequently  a.scribes  the 
three  works  just  mentioned  to  the  Solomon  of  this 
article,  tt  may  be  said  that  Isaac  de  Lattes  himself 
ascribes  these  works  to  Moses  ibn  Tibbon,  and  that 
this  opinion  is  supported  by  Gedaliah  ibn  Val.iya 
("Shalshelet  ha-Kal)l)alah,"  p.  .'541),  Venice,  1587). 
Wolf,  furthermore  {/.c.  Nos.  2001b,  2007).  followed 
by  Zunz  (/.c. )  jind  other  scholars,  identifies  Solomon 
^UIIND.  the  translator  of  Aristotle's  "He  Kepub- 
lica  "  an<l  "  Meteorologica,"  with  Solomon  of  Jlel- 
gueil.  Hut  Saige  (l.r.)  liolds  with  Hemin  that  the 
former  Solomon  is  a  ditTerent  person,  the  name 
7U11XD  meaning  "a  native  of  Urgel,  Spain." 

Solomon  was  incontestably  the  author  of  "  I5et 
Elohim."  a  philosophical  commentary  on  the  chap- 
ter in  the  Book  of  Kings  which  deals  with  the  con- 
struction of  Solomon's  temple.  This  work  (not  yet 
published)  is  in  three  parts,  respectivelv  entitled 
"Sha'are  Zedek,"  "Bet  Middot,"  an<l  "Sod  ha-Miz- 
wot,"and  is  written  (m  th(!  same  lines  as  Maimonides' 
"Hilkot  Bet  ha-Bchirah,"  but  in  a  more  Orthodox 
manner.  Solomon  translated  Avicenna's  compen- 
dium of  Aristotle's  "  De  (;(elo  et  Mundo,"  under  the 
title  "Sefer  ha-Shamayim  weha-'Olam."  In  the  in- 
troduction Solomon  says  that  he  translated  this  work 
from  the  "language  of  the  Christians"  (Latin),  and 
asks  the  student's  indulgence  for  the  mistakes  winch 
lie  may  have  made.  Many  passages  of  this  trans- 
lation are  (|uoted  by  Gershon  b.  Solomon  in  his 
"Slia'ar  ha-Sh,imayim,"and  therefore  a  decision  as 
to  the  e.xact  date  of  Gershon  s  composition  may 
help  to  determine  that  of  Solomon's  work. 

Solomon  translated  also:  Aristotle's  "  De  Somno 
et  Vigilia,"  under  the  title  "  Ila-Shenah  wcha-Veki- 
zah";  Averroes'  "Tauti'ah,"  the  third  treatise  of 
his  "Metaphy.sics,"  under  the  title  "  Hazza'ah  la- 
Hokmah";  Platearius'  medical  work  "  De  Simpli- 
ci  Medicina."  or  "Circa  Instans,"  accepting  the  lat- 
ter title  for  the  translation.  It  may  be  added  that 
Hebrew  manuscrijjt  No.  128,  in  the  Vienna  Library, 
entitled    "Sha'ar   be-Hokmat   Iia-Parzuf,"  a   trans 


lation   of  an   Arabic   treatise  on    physiognomy,  is 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Solomon  of  Melgueil. 

The  name  of  Melgueiri  occiiis  also  in  connection 
with  poetry,  and  Abraham  Bedersi  mentions  it  in 
his"Hereb  ha-.Milhappeket."  There  are  idso  two 
piyyutim  bearing  in  acrostic  the  name  n^U^D,  one 
published  by  Carmoly  in  "  HalCarmel  "  (vi.  402),  and 
the  other  by  Dukes  in  "  Ha-Lebanon  "  (v.  440).  The 
former  is  even  indicated,  in  the  manuscript  from 
whic'h  Carmoly  has  taken  it,  as  having  been  com- 
posed by  Solomon  Melgueiri:  still  it  can  not  be  said 
with  certainty  that  the  poet  is  identical  with  the 
sid)ject  of  this  article. 

BiBi.iO(;iiAPIiv  :  firiiiw,  OaUla  Jtulaieti.  pp.  3,56  ct  nrr/.;  Ileniin, 
LeK  Hatiliiii!'  Friin<;iu>i,  pp.5T.5  ct  gcq.;  Stelnsirluiclder,  llcbr. 
Uchcrx.  pp.  ■£»,  ■^KS-'Mi.  SM,  «2!. 
S.  M.  Sel. 

SOLOMON,  MTER :    Founder  of  the  St.  Al- 

ban's  Place  Synagogue,  London;  born  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century;  died  Dec.  31, 
1840.  He  wasappointed  head  of  the  Denmark  Court 
Congregation  in  1824,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
foun<ling  the  new  place  of  worship  at  St.  Alban's 
place,  St.  James's  (known  both  as  the  Western  and 
as  the  Westminster  Synagogue),  which  was  conse- 
crated Sept.  7,  1820.  Solomon  freiiuently  took  part 
in  divine  service  liotli  as  preacher  atid  as  liazzan; 
he  was  also  a  competent  mohel  and  shohct,  and  he 
wrote  two  scrolls  of  the  Law  which  he  iie(iueathed 
to  his  synagogue,  together  with  various  other  relig- 
ious appurtenances.  Solomon's  bric-a-brac  store 
was  at  119  PiUl  Mall,  where  his  sukkah  was  hospi- 
tably oi)en  to  mendiers  of  the  congregation.  The 
fame  he  enjoyed  brouglit  him  visitors  from  many 
parts.  He  delivered  a  funeral  sermon  (in  English) 
on  tlie  dciilh  of  George  IV.  in  18:!0,  and  lie  also  com- 
posed some  Hebrew  hymns  for  various  occasions. 

BiBi.ioORAr'iiY  :  M«ttlna.«  Lew,  Tlir  fVcttrni  f^iiiiaangue; 
Siimc  Mdtiridh  fur  /(»  Hianry.  LonUon,  1897 :  Jew.  Chrmi. 
Oct.  29,  1S97. 

•I  I.  Co. 

SOLOMON  NASI  BEN  ISAAC  NASI 
CAYL  :  Liturgj<al  iioet;  liveil  at  Maiscilles  about 
128").  Cayl  is  a  family  name,  derived  from  Caylus, 
a  town  in  tlie  department  of  Tarn-et -Garonne.  Sol- 
omon composed  the  piyyut  D'Un  I^D  1X1"  i6  'O, 
found  in  the  Avignon  IMahzor.  The  name  of  this 
poet  must  not  be  confotinded  with  that  of  the 
rabbi  Solomon  ben  Isaac  Cayl,  who  lived  at  Mar- 
seilles about  1370-80. 

BiBMOGRAPHY :    Gros.s,  OuniaJuilaicn,  pp.377,  450;  Zunz, 
Literaturgesch.  p.  489. 
»•  S.  Man. 

SOLOMON  BEN  NATHAN  ASHKENAZI. 

See  AsiiKi'j.NAZi. 

SOLOMON,  PHILIP  S. :  Attorney-general  of 
Fiji ;  born  at  Lee.  Es.se.\.  England.  Oct.  1.5,  1830;  died 
in  New  South  Wales  March  24,  1895.  Early  in  life 
he  went  to  Australia,  and  later  to  New  Zealand, 
finally  settling  in  Fiji.  He  arrived  there  in  1870, 
and  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  "Fiji  Times." 
Turning  his  attention  to  law,  he  was  admitted  as  a 
barrister  and  solicitor  of  the  Supremo  Court,  and 
became  queen's  coun.sel  in  1889.  On  several  occa- 
sions, from  1875  to  1895,  he  served  as  acting  attorney- 
general,  and  at  various  times  he  performed  the  fune- 
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tions  of  legislative  councilor,  being  a  member  of  tlie 
council  till  tlic  time  of  his  death.  He  was  the  first 
warden  of  liCvuka,  elected  under  the  ordinance 
granting  municipal  privileges  to  that  city. 

Solomon  wrote  a  pamphlet  which  was  dedicatc<l 
to  the  royal  commission  appointed  1o  inquire  into 
the  feasibility  of  annexing  the  Fijian  group;  the 
excellent  service  which  this  publication  rendered  to 
the  country  was  acknowledged  by  the  royal  com- 
missioners. 
BnM.iORRAiMiY:  Jew.  Cliroii.  June  7,  1895. 

.T.  Cr.    L. 

SOLOMON  DE  SABALDUCCHIO :  Physi- 
cian; nourished  in  Perugia,  Italy,  in  the  fourteenth 
and  tifteenth  centuries.  Pope  Boniface  IX.,  shortly 
after  his  accession,  appointed  Solomon  his  body- 
Iihysiciaii  (Oct.  13,  1392).  The  bull  which  this  pope 
issued  on  April  1.5,  1402,  and  in  which  he  granted  the 
.lews  certain  rights  and  privileges,  was  a  result  of 
the  activity  of  this  physician  and  of  another  named 
Angelo. 

ItiBLiOfiRAPHV  :  Marini  Archiatri  PdiitificU,  1.  107  el  sti;.,  it. 
4'.l ;  VoKflstein  and  Rleger,  Oesch.  der  Jxiden  in  Horn,  1. 
;ii7-;ii8.  ^    ^ 

,,.  8.  O. 

SOLOMON  SALMAN  B.  MOSES.  See  Lon- 
don, SllH)MI>N. 

SOLOMON  BEN  SAMSON:  Scholar  of 
Worms  in  the  eleventh  century;  teacher  and  rela- 
tive; of  Hashi,  who  refers  to  him  as  an  authority  be- 
side his  other  teacher,  Isaac  ha-Levi  (resi)onsa  of 
the  French  rabbis,  Nos.  11,  24).  Most  probably  he  is 
identical  with  the  Solomon  ben  Samson  mentioned 
as  a  native  of  Vitry,  this  name  being  apparently  an 
error  for  Lorraine,  among  whose  scholars  he  is  cited 
(•'OrZarua',"i.  116a). 

Bini.ioiiRAPnY  :    dross.  GnlUa  Jiulaica,  pp.  :;17.  att;   Zunz, 
Lileraturfjesch.  p.  157  ;  idem,  Z.  O.  p.  1H2. 
D.  f^.  Man. 

SOLOMON,  SAMUEL:  English  quack;  born 
in  1780;  died  in  London  1818.  He  flourished  in 
Liverpool  and  was  an  original  and  somewhat  eccen- 
tric character  who  became  widely  known  as  the  in- 
ventor and  patentee  of  an  empiric  preparation  called 
"Balm  of  Gilead,"  by  the  sale  of  which  he  amassed 
a  considerable  fortune.  In  180r>  he  removed  to  a 
large  house  in  Kensington  road,  where  his  statel_v 
residence,  "Gilead  House,"  with  its  gardens  and 
shrubberies,  formed  one  of  the  sights  of  the  town. 
Streets  named  "Gilead,"  "Balm,"  and  "Solomon" 
eonunemorate  his  connection  with  the  place.  He 
left  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

BlBi.iooRAPHY  :  Watt,  rtiblmnrapliia  liritannini,  s.v.;  .few. 
Cliron.  .Ian.  IS,  ISOl ;  Lirrrpool  Dnil]/  Post,  April,  IH(Ht. 
...  G.   L. 

SOLOMON  SHALEM  B.  HAYYIM  JE- 
HIEL  COHEN:  Uahbi  in  the  seccmd  half  of  the 
eighleentb  century;  died  at  Amsterdam  1781.  He 
resided  successively  at  Adrianople,  Bologna,  Sotia, 
and  Amsterdam,  in  which  last-named  city  he  oflici- 
ated  as  rabbi  of  the  Portuguese  community.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "Dilire 
Shelomoh  "  (.Vmsterdam.  1753),  sermons  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch, with  an  index  to  the  allusions  in  the  text; 
"Shoneh  Halakot,"  a  commentary  on  the  "  Halakot 


Gedolot"   (ib.  1762);  and  "  Leb  Shalein  "  (ii.  1773), 

notes  and  elucidations  of  the  "  Yad  ha-llazakah  "  of 

Maimonides. 

BMu.ioiiRAPHV  :  Stelnschnelder,  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  2390:  FOrst. 
Hil}l.Ju(l.m.2B0;  AzuM,  Sliemha-Oedntim.s.v.:  Benjacob, 
02<ir  hct-Sefarim.  pp.  1K7,  2.54.  5««. 
s  J.   Z.    L. 

SOLOMON,  SIMEON:  English  painter;  born 
at  Hristcil  is;^4;  died  at  London  March  1.5,  1905; 
brother  of  Abraham  Soi.o.mon.  He  early  showed 
signs  of  artistic  ability,  and  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  I).  G.  Kossetti.  His  drawings  and  paintings 
carry  to  an  extreme  the  mystical  and  sensuous  tend- 
encies of  the  pre- Raphaelite  school.  He  published 
a  nmnber  of  designs  for  The  Song  of  Songs,  and 
photographs  of  ten  drawings  illustrating  Jewish 
ceremonial.  Falling  into  degenerate  habits,  he  was 
confined  for  a  time  in  a  sanitarium  and  lived  a  va- 
grant life  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

BIBMOCRAPHT:    FortiiiiiidUi  lUiUcw,  Marcli.  1904 :   Jeieish 
riiriiiiiele.  March  IS,  liie"). 

J. 

SOLOMON,  SOLOMON  JOSEPH:  English 
painter:  born  in  London  Sept.  16,  1860.  He  re- 
ceived his  artistic  training  at  Heatherly's,  at  the 
schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  at  the  Academy  of 
Munich,  and  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris, 
where  he  studied  \inder  Cabanel.  His  first  i)icture 
was  exhibited  in  the  Hoyal  Academy  in  1881  ;  and 
since  that  lime  he  has  continuously  supplied  some 
of  the  main  attractions  of  that  exhibition,  his  vigor- 
ous "Cassandra"  (1886)  and  "Niobe"  (1888)  having 
established  his  reputation  as  a  painter  of  classical 
subjects  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Leighton  and 
Poyuter.  Other  paintings  of  the  same  character 
W(U-e  "Hercules"  (1889),  "The  Judgment  of  Paris" 
(1890),  "Echo  and  Narcissus"  (1894).  Solomon  has 
shown  distinction  as  a  portrait-painter  also,  his  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  attracting  special 
attention  from  its  novel  arrangement  of  lights. 
He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Hoyal  Academy 
in  1894. 

Solomon  has  shown  marked  interest  in  Jewish 
affairs.  He  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  for  the 
first  ten  years  the  president,  of  the  Maccabeans, 
which  society  owed  much  of  its  early  success  to  his 
genial  personality.  This  interest  has  been  displayed 
in  his  art  also.  The  picture  that  established  his 
reputation  was  his  "Samson  and  Delilah";  and  he 
has  painted  several  portraits  of  Jewisli  friends,  e.g., 
of  Dr.  Ernest  Hart  (18S8),  I.  Zangwill  (1894),  Joseph 
Jacobs  (1900),  and  Solomon  Scheehter  (1902).  besides 
an  impressionist  portrait  of  H.  Graetz  during  that 
hisl()rian's  visit  to  the  Anglo-Jewish  Historical  Ex- 
hibilion  in  1887.  The  last-named  portrait  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Jewish  Theological  .Seminary 
of  .Vmerica.  In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned 
his  "Allegory  "  of  1904,  which  is  understood  to  rep- 
resent the  triumph  of  Judaism  as  the  final  religion 
of  the  world. 
BiiiiiocRApnv  :  Jew.  Chron.  Fell.  14,  tSlW;  IDmV  II'/ki,  10(>3; 

./D.liM/n  Klliiflkr.  IWM. 

J. 

SOLOMON  OF  TOTTRS:  French  Talmudist; 
contemporary  of  Kasbi,  with  whom  he  carried  on  a 
learned  correspondence.  Hashi  addre.s.ses  him  as  "  My 
dear  friend."     This  expression,  as  well  as  the  fact 
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tlmt  Hiislii  |ii)iiits  out  nu  error  wliicli  Solomon  luul 
inaiie  in  rcpird  to  theTaliniul.  ])rovcs  tlmt  the  Inttor 
can  not  lie  identical  with  Haslii's  relative  and  teacher 
of  the  same  name,  whom  Kashi  even  in  his  old  age 
regarded  as  an  authoritv. 


Bini.iOfiRAi'nv:  (imss,  (inUiii  .luiltuiti,  p.  218. 
w.  n. 


A.  Pe. 


SOLOMON    URBINO.      Sec    VuniNO,    Soi.o- 

JION   1>K. 

SOLOMON,  VABIAN  L. :  Premier  of  South 
Australia;  horn  aliout  is4i);  sou  of  Judah  Moss 
Solomon.  Early  in  life  Solomon  went  to  the 
Northern  Territory,  where  lie  engaged  in  business, 
was  elected  mayor  of  the  chief  town,  and  became 
coiuiected  with  the  "Northern  Territory  Times." 
Returning  to  Adelaide,  he  became  member  for  the 
territory  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  won  recog- 
nition in  Parliament  as  an  authority  on  finance.  On 
the  resignation  of  Sir  .lolin  Darna  he  was  appointed 
leader  of  the  opi)osilion  ;  and  on  the  fall  of  the  cabi- 
net in  Dec,  1809,  he  became  for  a  short  time  i)rc- 
mier  of  the  new  ministrj-  which  was  formed.  Solo- 
mon was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Council 
which  brought  about  the  federation  of  the  Austra- 
lian colonies. 

BiBLiGGRAPnv:  Jew.  lI"nr(fJ,  Dec.  8.  18S»9. 
J.  G.  L. 

SOLOMON  DE  VESOTJL  :  Son  of  Manessier 
de  Vesoul,  who  died  iu  13To  or  1378.  By  a  decree 
of  Charles  V.,  the  Wise,  he  was  appointed  clerk  and 
ta.xgathcrer  for  the  Jews  of  France  (.\ug.  9,  1378). 
Like  his  father  and  l)rothers,  Solomon  was  in  high 
favoratcourt,  and  received  many  proofs  fif  the  royal 
esteem;  among  other  jirivileges  conferred  upon  him 
was  that  of  immunity  from  the  obligation  of  wear- 
ing the  Jews' badge,  which  privilege  was  shared  b}- 
the  members  of  his  familv. 

s.  "  J.   K.v. 

SOLOMON  IBN  TA'ISH  BEN  ABRA- 
HAM: 1.  Spanish  scholar,  jiliysirian.  and  (proba- 
bly) J5il)lical  commentator;  died  at  Seville  in  May, 
1345.  According  to  a  Sjianish  tumular  inscription 
of  Seville,  from  which  this  date  is  taken,  Solomon 
wrote  many  works  on  medical  and  other  sciences, 
none  of  which  is  extant.  He  is  probably  identical 
with  the  Solomon  ibn  Ya'ish  called  "the  Elder,"  a 
part  of  whose  supercommentary,  that  relating  to  the 
ephoil,  on  Ilin  Ezra's  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
is  found  in  Ezra  Gatigno'.s  "Sefcr  ha-Zikrouot,"  p. 
1391)  (Nenbauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  SISS."  No.  230). 
A  fragment  of  Solomon's  supercommentarv  which 
explains  a  geomelrical  calculation  is  in  the  same 
collection  (No.  332,  2b;  comp.  Samuel  Zarzah. 
".Mekor  Hayyim,"  ])p.  31b-33b,  :>[antua.  ir).i9).  It 
may  be  that  it  is  this  Solomon  ibn  Ya'ish  wlio  is 
meniioned  by  Ibn  Verga  ("Shebet  Yehudah."  ed. 
Wiener,  ij  7,  )).  18)  as  cme  of  the  envoys  sent  by  the 
Castilian  Aljama  (assembly  of  Jewish  elders)  to 
King  .\lfonso. 

2.  (Solomon  b.  Ya'ish  the  Younger  ["ha- 
Bahur"!  of  Guadalajara.)  Spanish  commentator 
on  Ibn  Ezras  commenlary  on  the  Pentateuch;  the 
whole  of  his  supercommentary  is  finind  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  (Neubaner,  I.e.  No.  282,1).     The  copy- 


ist Joseph  1).  Eliezer  declares  in  the  colophon  that 
the  text  from  which  he  made  the  copy  was  full  of 
mistakes,  many  of  which  he  corrected,  while  many 
others  had  lendered  the  context  so  unintelligible  that 
he  was  compelled  to  retain  them.  The  fact  is  that 
Solomon  quotes  passages  from  other  coninientaries. 
and  it  may  be  that  he  translated  those  passages  from 
the  Arabic  without  being  able  to  render  them 
throughout  into  good  Hebrew. 

According  to  Steinschneider("  Jewish  Literature," 
p.  103),  Solomon  wrote  his  supercommentary  in 
Arabic,  and,  at  the  retpiest  of  Samuel  Zarzah,  it 
was  translated  into  Hebrew  by  Jacob  b.  Solomon 
Alfandari.  Steinschneiderspcms  toconfuse  the  two 
Solomons,  as  he  calls  the  author  of  this  supercom- 
mentary Solomon  ibn  Ya'ish  ben  Al)raham;  in  fact, 
it  is  not  known  which  of  the  two  wrote  in  Arabic 
(see  Erscli  and  Gruber,  "Eucyc."  section  i.,  part  54, 
p.  3.-)9,  note  15).  The  authorities  ((noted  in  the 
supercommentary  are  Bashi,  iNlaimonides,  Abraham 
b.  David  Kimhi,  Moses  ilm  Tibbon,  and  Me'ir  1).  Da- 
vid ;  the  last-named  is  in  one  place  (in  the  jiart  re- 
lating to  Hayyc  Sarah)  designated  as  <3x  'JTX. 
indicating  that  he  was  Solomon's  father,  but  in 
another  place  (Balak)  as  '^l  »31X  (="my  mas- 
ter"); it  is  not  known  which  reading  is  the  correct 
one. 

BlBLiOGRAPHT  :  CiirmolT.  In  Jost's  A  >i  nalri),  i.  'MH  ;  Neubauer, 
('(It.  BikU.  Hehr.  MSS.  No.  2;t>,  1;   Steinwlmelder,  Hclir. 
mill.  vi.  11.5:  Zunz,  Z.  (1.  p.  411. 
w.  u.  M.  Ski,. 

SOLOMON  IBN  ZAKBEL  (i)3pV)  :  Spanish 
poet  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  relative  of  Abu  Omar 
Joseph  ibn  Sahl,  who  died  in  1124.  Solomon  was 
the  author  of  a  satirical  romance  written  in  the 
form  of  the  Arabic  "Makanmt"of  Abu  al-Kasim 
Mohammed  al-Harizi,  which  later  were  so  ably  imi- 
tated in  Hebrew  by  Judah  al-Harizi  in  his  renowned 
"Tal.dvcmoni."  The  hero  of  this  romance,  which, 
according  to  Schorr,  who  published  it  ("He-Halnz," 
iii.  154),  is  entitled  "Tahkemoni,"  is  nameil  Asher 
ben  Judah;  in  rimed  prose,  intersiiersed  with  small 
jioems  in  aljsolutely  strict  rhythm,  he  relates  his 
love  adventures,  which  were  marked  by  various  dis- 
appointments and  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  This 
poetical  production,  from  which  Al-Harizi  may 
have  borrowed  both  the  title  and  the  style,  is  re- 
markable for  the  elegance  of  its  language  and  for 
its  combination  of  profound  thought  an(l  light  ban- 
ter. Solomon's  poetical  talent  was  highly  praised 
by  Judah  al-Harizi  iu  his  "Tahkemoni  "  (cli.  x.x.). 

BiRLiOfiRAPiiv  :   Gratz,  GfRc/i.  vi.  113;  Stelnschneider,  Hebr. 
Uchrr^t.  J).  S.t1. 

s.  I.   Bit. 

SOLOMON  ZALMAN  BEN  ISAAC  :  Polish 
rabhi:  dicil  at  Warsaw  in  ls:js.  .Vfler  liaving  tilled 
the  jiosition  of  rabbi  at  Mashelsk  and  Praga.  he  was 
called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Warsaw,  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  Solomon  carried  on  a  scicntitic  cor- 
respondence with  Akiba  Eger  and  Jacob  of  Lissa. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Hemdat  Shelomoh  "  (2  vols., 
Warsaw,  1816),  containing  responsa  on  the  Shulhan 
'Aruk  and  novella;  on  several  Talmudical  treatises; 
and  he  left  in  manuscript  numerous  Talmudical 
novellic,  two  volumes  of  which,  comprising  novella' 
on  Yebamot,  Kctubot,  Kiddushim,  Gittin.and  Babu 
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Biilni,  weic  ])iil)lisli(il  uikUt  the  abovo-mentioned 

title  by  his  son  uiid  siiii-iii-Iaw. 

BlBi.iO(iRAPHy  :  stclnschni'iiler,  rci(.  rtmll.  eo\.2Xli>;   Fuenn, 
Kt'iifsrt  Yi.fnifH,  p.  :j:is. 
K.   <■.  I.    Bk. 

SOLOMON  ZARFATI.     SeeZAUK.vrr. 

SOLOMONOV,  ABRAHAM:  Hiissiiui author; 
boni  ill  .Minsk  1T7.S:  died  in  .St.  Petersburg.  He 
was  a  promnient  proiiagaiulist  of  the  Haskalah 
movement  amoii!^  the  I{iissiaii  Jews  in  tlie  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  for  which  task  his  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Russian,  and 
Polish  lanjruages  made  him  especially  tit.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  aiding  the  Russian  government  to 
reform  internal  alTairs  which  affected  the  Jews;  he 
was  employed  fur  many  years  by  the  government 
as  a  translator  from  Hebrew  into  Russian  and  Po- 
lish, and  for  si.\  years  he  officiated  as  burgomaster 
(mayor)  of  his  native  town.  After  the  dissolution 
(1H2.5)  of  the  so-called  "Deputation  of  the  Jewisli 
Congregations  of  Russia,"  which  had  continued  in 
session  in  St.  Petersburg  for  seventeen  years,  Solomo- 
nov,  who  liad  been  connected  with  that  body  as  a 
director  of  chancer_v,  took  tip  the  practise  of  law  in 
.St.  Petersburg. 

In  his  declining  years  Solomonov  published 
■"Mysl:  Izrailityanina  "  (Thoughts  of  an  Israelite). 
One  part  of  this  book  contains  a  collection  of  his- 
torical material  concerning  the  settlement  of  the 
Jews  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Poland,  and  a  de- 
scription of  their  legal  status  in  that  country  and  in 
Russia  under  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas  I.  Tlie 
other  ])art  of  the  book  consists  of  citations  from  the 
Bible,  from  the  Talmud,  and  from  famous  Hebrew 
theologians  and  philo.sophers,  to  which  are  added 
explanatory  notes  by  tiie  author  himself.  The  aim 
of  these  citations  and  of  the  book  in  general  was  to 
persuade  the  Jews  to  abandon  religious  fanaticism, 
to  ado|it  European  civilization,  to  be  patriotic  citi- 
zens of  their  country,  and  to  have  confidence  in  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Russian  government. 

II.  li.  S.    Ill  . 

SOLOMONS,  ADOLPHUS  SIMEON  :  Amer- 
ican communal  wciiki'r:  born  in  New  York  city  Oct. 
2(i,  1S2C;  son  of  Jolin  Solomon.s,  a  native  of  London 
who  emigrated  to  tlie  L'nited  States  in  1810,  and  of 
Julia,  daughter  of  Simeon  Levy. 

Solomons  was  educated  in  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  ami  entered  the  employ  of  a 
firm  of  wholesale  importers  of  stationery  and  fancy 
goods,  becoming  within  two  years  its  head  liook- 
keeper  anil  confidential  man.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  had  enlisted  as  a  color-guide  in  the  Tliird 
Regiment  Washington  Greys  (New  Y'ork  State  Na- 
tional Guard):  he  was  promoted  sergeant  live 
years  later,  and  rei-eived  a  certificate  of  discharge 
on  May  11,  1847.  In  18,11  Daniel  Webster,  then 
secretary  of  state,  appointed  him  "Special  Bearer 
of  Despatches  to  Berlin."  On  his  journey  he  vis- 
ited for  the  first  time  a  Jewisli  ward  in  a  hospital,  at 
Frankfort-on-lhe-Main,  and  deterniiiied  to  establish 
a  similar  institution  in  New  York.  Upon  his  return 
home  he  became  a  memlier  of  a  committee  of  young 
men  who  arranged  a  ball  for  charity  in  Niblo's 
Oarden,     The  sum  of  .?1.034  realized  therefrom  was, 


upon  Solomons'  motion,  placed  in  the  liands  of 
Simpson  Simson  of  Youkers,  wlio,  witli  others,  had 
recently  taken  out  a  charter  for  a  Jewish  hospital  in 
New  York,  the  present  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 

In  IHoOSolomonsestablished  the  piiblisliing-house 
of  Philp  it  Solomons  in  Washington,  D.  C  wliicli 
lield  for  a  number  of  years  the  government  contracts 
for  printing.  Solomons  was  in  1871  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  llie  District 
of  Columbia,  .serving  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means. 

As  a  representative  of  the  central  committee  of  tlie 
Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  Solomons  at  a  public 
meeting  held  in  New  York  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Monteliore  Home  for  Chronic  Invalids 
to  mark  the  onehundredth  anniversaiy  of  Sir  Moses 
Moutefiore's  birtli.  As  trustee  and,  subsequently, 
as  acting  president  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Sem- 
inary Association  of  New  York,  he  was  influential 
in  bringing  about  a  successful  reorganization  of 
the  society's  finances.  In  1891  he  became  general 
agent  of  the  Baron  de  Hiiscli  Fund  and  director  of 
its  many  activities  in  America:  and  in  1903,  when 
relieved  of  active  work,  he  was  made  honorary 
general  agent. 

Solomons  was  an  incorporator  and  for  seventeen 
years  an  active  member  of  the  National  Association 
of  the  Red  Cross,  and  was  also  one  of  its  two  vice- 
presidents.  President  Arthur  appointed  him  and 
Clara  Barton  as  representJitives  of  the  l'nited  States 
governmeulin  the  International  Congre-ssof  the  Red 
Cross,  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1.881;  and 
Solomons  was  elected  vice-president  of  that  cim- 
gress.  He  was  one  of  the  five  original  members  of 
the  New  York  executive  board  of  the  Red  Cro.ss  Re- 
lief Committee,  which  board  was  in  session  during 
the  Spanish-American  war  and  consisted  of  twenty- 
five  members  presided  over  by  Bishop  Potter. 

Solomons  has  been  a  memlier  of  the  central  com- 
mittee of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  and  its 
treasurer  for  the  l'nited  States.  He  has  been  for 
twenty  years  a  director,  ami  for  some  time  treasurer, 
of  the  Columbia  Hospital  and  Lying  in  Asylum  in 
Washington,  D.  C. :  he  is  also  a  charter  member  of 
the  Garfield  Jlemorial  Hospital,  acting  iiresiilent  of 
the  Provident  Aid  Societj-and  Associated  Charities, 
founder  and  ]iresident  of  the  Night  Lodging-House 
.Vssociation,  and  trustee  of  the  first  training-school 
for  nurses  in  the  District  of  Columbia:  he  has  been 
identified  also  with  nearly  all  the  prominent  chari- 
ties in  the  United  Slates  capital. 

Solomons  has  taken  active  i>art  in  all  inaugura- 
tion ceremonies  from  Lincoln's  time  to  McKinlev's. 

.\.  F.  T.   H. 

SOLOMONS,  LE'V"?  :  One  of  the  founders  of 
the  Ciiiiadian  .lewisli  community:  born  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century;  died  May  18.  1792.  He  settled 
in  Montreal  almost  immediately  after  the  British 
conquest.  Before  going  to  Canada  he  had  lived 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  retained  interests, 
and  occasionally  resided,  almost  until  the  close  of 
his  life.  He  was  largely  engaged  in  tralVic  with 
the  Indians,  and  his  mercantile  enterprises  extended 
from  Michilimackinac  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  down  the  Hudson  River.  During  the  American 
invasion  of  Canada  in  177.">  General  .'Montgomery 
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appointed  Solomons  purveyor  to  llic  American  lios- 
pitals  in  Canada ;  and  the  defeat  of  Montgomery 
brouglit  disaster  to  Solomons,  who  lost  the  large 
quantities  of  stores  carried  oil  by  the  retreating 
troops. 

The  valuable  assistance  Solomons  had  given  the 
Revolutionists  subjected  him  to  )Minishment  by  the 
Canadian  government ;  General  Hurgoyne  expelled 
liim  in  .Inly,  1776:  his  property  was  conliscated.  and 
lie  was  compelled  to  take  refugi^  with  his  family  in 
Lachine.  Some  time  afterward  he  recovered  some 
of  his  losses,  and  was  permitted  by  th<^  British  gov- 
ernment to  return  to  Montreal.  Through  his  efforts 
in  1788  a  code  of  laws  was  drawn  up  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Sephardic  synagogue  of  Montreal. 

Solomons  married  (May  31,  1775)  Rebekah  Franks, 
daughter  of  Abraham  Franks  (one  of  the  earliest 
Jewish  settlers  in  Canada),  and  cousin  of  Col.  David 
Salisbury  Franks  and  Col.  Isaac  Franks,  both  of 
whom  figured  prominently  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary war.  Solomons  had  two  sons  and  eight 
daughters.  His  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  married 
Jacob  Flanks,  the  Hudson  Bay  trader,  who  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  town  of  Green  Bay,  Mich. 
His  third  daughter,  Rachel  (b.  1780),  married  (1803) 
Henrj'  Joseph  of  Berthier,  the  founder  of  Canada's 
merchant  marine.  His  son  Benjamin  Samuel 
Solomons  (b.  178G)  married  a  daughter  of  Geishom 
Mendes  Seixas  of  Kew  York. 

BlBLIORRAPHT  :  ilinutes  nf  the  Corporation  nf  Spanish  nml 
Portuguese  Jeiva,  Shearith  /srnfl.  Montreal  (unpublisbed); 
Publ.  Am.  Jew.  HUit.  S'ic.  Nos  2,  4.  and  10. 
.T  C.    I.    DE  S. 

SOLOVEICHIK,  JOSEPH  BAER :  Russian 
Talmudist  antl  rabbi:  born  at  Nieswish,  Russia, 
1820;  died  May  1.  18'J2.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
sent  to  Volozliin,  where  be  studied  under  R.  Simon 
and  then  entered  the  yeshibah.  When  R.  Gershon 
of  Minsk  was  compelled  liy  ill  health  to  surren- 
der the  direction  of  the  j-esliibah  at  Minsk,  Solijvei- 
cbik  was  chosen  by  Gershon  as  his  successor.  While 
in  Volozliin  be  married  into  a  wealthy  family;  but 
soon  afterward,  failing  to  give  the  correct  order  of 
the  prayers  on  a  certain  holy  day,  he  was  compelled 
by  his  father-in-law  to  divorce  his  wife.  This  so 
embittered  him  that  he  determined  to  leave  Russia 
and  study  under  R.  Kliigcr  at  Brody.  There,  ac- 
cordingly, he  went,  in  the  company  of  a  carrier,  to 
whom  he  had  hired  himself  as  an  assistant. 

From  Brody  he  went  to  Lemberg  to  study  under 
Arenstein ;  thence  he  soon  removed  to  Kovno,  and 
then  to  Volo/.hin,  where  he  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  teacher  in  the  yeshibah  anrl  later  that  of 
rabbi.  In  1865  he  was  called  to  Sliitzk,  in  1876  to 
Warsaw,  and  two  years  later  to  Brisk,  Lithuania, 
where  be  founded  (18911)  a  society  for  the  Jewish 
colonization  of  Palestine.  In  1889  he  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  prominent  Jews  convoked  in  St. 
Petersbur,ff  by  the  Russian  government  to  discuss 
the  conilition  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  to  discover 
means  of  improving  it. 

Soloveichik's  writings  include:  "She'elot  u-Te- 
sliubot  Bet  ha-Levi  "  (part  i.,  Wilna,  1865;  part  ii., 
Warsaw,  1874;  partiii.,  ib.  1884). 

BiBLIOGKAPllY:  IIu-Asif.  vol.  vl. 

E.  C.  J.   Go. 


SOLOVYEV,  VLADIMIR  SEBGEYE- 
VICH  :  Kussian  pulilicisl  and  friend  of  the  Jews; 
born  1853;  died  in  IIMIO.  In  an  article,  "  Rossiya  i 
Yevropa,"  he  opposed  the  attitude  of  the  Slavyano- 
I)hil  jiarty  against  the  Jews.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Culture  Among 
the  Jews  of  Russia,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  the  Historical  and  Ethnographical  Society. 
Even  on  his  deathbed  he  is  said  to  have  prayed  for 
tlx'  Jewish  people. 

His  chief  works  are:  "  Krisis  Zapadnoi  Philoso- 
phii  "  ;  "La  Rus.sie  et  I'Eglise  rniverselle  ";  "Isto- 
riya  Buduschnosti  Teokratii  "  ('•  Philosophiya  Bib- 
liskoi  Istorii");  "Opravdaniye  Dohra " ;  and  "I 
Kritika  Otvlechennyka  Nacliel." 

niBI.KKiRArilv  :  Statvl  o  Solovvevye,  Itnillorn  i  Arxcnucra,  in 
the  Uiissiiin  i-iliticiii  of  llvrLliiuts  Kiinrfrxntionii-LfTiknn; 
Viiixinik  Vrvniini.  Si'|jt.,  I'.HHI;  Viixkhiid.  Nov.,  1900;  Kliro- 
idliii  r.w/i/ioJa,  I'JOO.  Nus.  inland  li'J. 
II.  It.  * 

SOLYMOSI,  ESTHER.     Si  e  Tisza-Ks7T,.\r. 

SOMEKH,  ABDALLAH  ABRAHAM  JO- 
SEPH: Rabbi  of  Bagdad;  born  in  that  city  1813; 
died  there  1889.  He  was  eiiucated  by  Rabbis  Jacob 
Joseph  ha-Rofe  and  .Moses  Hayyim,  the  latter  of 
whom  held  the  ofl'ii  e  of  ab  bet  din.  Somekh,  who 
was  looked  upon  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Bagdad 
community,  was  well  known  atso  in  other  parts  of 
Asia,  especially  India,  and  his  legal  decisions  were 
generally  accepted  as  conclusive.  About  twenty 
yeshibot  were  established  through  his  influence  with 
the  Sassoon  family,  E.  R.  Meiiashe,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Calcutta  community. 

Somekh  left  in  manuscript  a  work  on  ritual,  parts 
of  which  were  published  after  his  death  (Bagdad, 
1900)  under  the  title  "Zibhe  Zedek."  A  riot  oc- 
curred at  his  funeral,  the  Mussulmans  objecting 
to  his  lieing  buried  near  one  of  the  tombs  of  their 
local  saints.  Of  Somekh's  pupils,  still  living,  may 
be  mentioned  Joseph  Hayyim  Moses;  Abraham 
Hallel,  the  present  ab  bet  din  at  Bagdad;  Ezekiel 
Solomon  David ;  and  Ezra  Cohen. 

.1,  N.  E.  B.  E. 

SOMMO,     JTJDAH.      See    Jddah    Leone    b. 

Is.\AC    SoMMO. 

SON.     See  Cini.n.  TnE. 

SON  OF  GOD  :  Term  applied  to  an  angel  or 
demigod,  one  of  the  mythological  beings  whose  c.\- 
jiloits  are  described  in  Gen.  vi.  2-4,  and  whose  ill 
conduct  was  among  the  causes  of  the  Flood;  to 
a  judge  or  ruler  (Ps.  lxx.\ii.  6,  "children  of  the 
Most  High  "  ;  in  many  passages  "  gods  "  and  "judges  " 
seem  to  be  e(|uations;  comp.  Ex.  xxi.  6  [R.  V.,  mar- 
gin) and  xxii.  8,  9);  and  to  the  real  or  ideal  king 
over  Israel  (II  Sam.  vii.  14,  with  reference  to  David 
and  his  dynasty;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27,  28).  "Sons 
of  God  "  and  "children  of  God  "  arc  applied  also  to 
Israel  as  a  people  (comp.  Ex.  iv.  22  and  Hos.  xi.  1) 
and  to  all  members  of  the  human  race. 

Yet  the  term  by  no  means  carries  the  iileaof  phys- 
ical descent  from,  and  essential  unity  with,  God 
the  Father.  The  Hebrew  idiom  conveys  nothing 
further  than  a  simple  expression  of  godlikeness  (see 
Godliness).  In  fact,  the  term  "son  of  God"  is 
rarely  used   in    .Jewish   literature   in    the   sense  of 
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"Messiah."  Though  in  Sukkali  52a  the  words  of  Ps. 
ii.  7,  8  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Messiah,  son  of 
David,  lie  himself  is  not  called  "son  of  God."  The 
more  familiar  epithet  is  "King  Messiah,"  based 
partly  on  this  p.salni  (Gen.  1{.  xliv.).  In  the  Tar 
gum  the  p  of  Ps.  l.\xx.  16  is  rendered  Kn'CID  K3^D 
(=  "King  Messiah"),  while  Ps.  ii.  7  is  i)araphrased 
in  a  manner  that  removes  the  anthropomorphism  of 
the  Hebrew  :  "Thou  art  beloved  unto  me,  like  a  son 
unto  a  father,  pure  as  on  the  day  when  I  created 
thee." 

The  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  contain  a 
few  passages  in  which  the  title  "son  of  God"  is 
given  to  the  Messiah  (see  Enoch,  cv.  3;  IV  Esdras 
vii.  28-29;  xiii.  32,  37,  52;  xiv.  9);  but  the  title  be- 
longs also  to  any  one  whose  piety  has  placed  him  in 
a  lilial  relation  to  God  (see  Wisdom  ii.  13,  16,  18; 
V.  5,  where  "the  .sons  of  God  "  are  identical  with  "the 
saints"  ;  comp.Ecclus.  [Sirach]  iv.  10).  Itis  through 
such  personal  relations  that  the  individual  becomes 
conscious  of  God's  fatherhood,  and  gradually  in 
Hellenistic  and  rabbinical  literature 
The  Pious  "sonship  to  God  "  wasa.scribed  first  to 
as  Sons  of  every  Israelite  and  then  to  every  mem- 
God,  ber  of  the  human  race  (Abot  iii.  15, 
V.  20;  Uir.  v.  1 ;  see  Arb.O.  The  God- 
cliildship  of  man  has  been  especially  accentuated  in 
modern  JewisI'  theology,  in  sharp  contradistinction 
to  the  Christian  God-souship  of  Jesus.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  term  "  son  of  God "  to  the  Messiah 
rests  chiefly  on  Ps.  ii.  7,  and  the  other  Messianic 
passages  quoted  above. 

The  phrase  "the  only  begotten  son "  (John  iii. 
16)  is  merely  another  rendering  for  "the  beloved 
son."  The  Septuagint  translates  ")Tn'  ("thine only 
son  ")  of  Gen.  xxii.  2  by  "  thy  beloved  son. "  But  in 
this  translation  there  is  apparent  a  special  use  of  the 
root  Tn'.  of  freijuent  occurrence  in  rabbinical  litera- 
ture, as  a  synonym  of  Tn3  ("choose,"  "elect";  see 
15acher,  "Die  Aelteste  Terminologie  der  Jildischen 
Schriftauslegung,"  s.v.};  the  "only  begotten  "  thus 
reverts  to  the  attribute  of  the  "servant  "  who  is  the 
"  chosen  "  one. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the 
First  Epistle  of  John  have  given  the  term  a  meta- 
jihysical  and  dogmatic  significance.  Undoubtedly 
the  Alexandiian  Logos  concept  has  had  a  forma- 
tive and  dominant  influence  on  the  presentation  of 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus'  sonship  in  the  Johannean  wri- 
tings. The  Logos  in  I'hilo  is  designated  as  the  "son 
of  God";  the  Logos  is  the  firstborn;  God  is  the 
father  of  the  Logos  ("De  Agricultura  Noe,"  ^  13 
[ed.  Maugey,  i.  308J ;  "De  Profugis,"  §  30  [ed. 
Mangey,  i.  562]).  In  all  probability  these  terms, 
while  implying  the  distinct  i)ersonality  of  the 
Logos,  carry  only  a  figurative  meaning.  The  Torah 
also  is  said  to  be  God's  "daughter  "  (Lev.  K.  xx.). 
At  all  events,  the  data  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  show 
that  Jesus  never  styled  himself  the  son  of  God  in  a 
sense  other  than  that  in  which  the  righteous  might 
call  themselves  "sons"  or  "children  "  of  God. 

The  parable  of  the  faithless  husbandmen  and  the 
vineyard  (Mark  xii.  1  et  seq.)  certainly  does  not  bear 
out  the  assumption  that  Jesus  described  himself  as 
the  "son  of  God  "  in  a  specific  theological  sense. 
The  parable  recalls  the  numerous  "son"  stories  in 


the  Midrash,  in  which  "son  "  is  employed  just  as  it 
is  here,  and  generally  in  similar  contrast  to  servants. 
If  these  considerations  create  a  strong  presumption 
in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  original  gospel  did  not 
contain  the  title,  the  other  Synoptics  do  not  veil  the 
fact  that  all  men  arc  destined  to  be  God's  children 
(Matt.  v.  45;  Luke  vi.  35).  The  term  is  applied  in 
Matt.  V.  9  to  the  peacemakers.  God  is  referred  to  as 
the  "Father"  of  the  disciples  in  Matt.  x.  29,  xxiii. 
9,  and  Luke  xii.  32.  Several  parables  illustrate  this 
thought  (Luke  xv.  11  el  xeq.  and  Matt.  xxi.  28  et 
Keg.).  Much  has  been  made  of  the  distinction  said 
to  appear  in  the  pronouns  connected  with  "  Father," 
"our"  and  "your"  api)earing  when  the  disciples  are 
addressed,  while  "my"  is  exclusively  reserved  to 
express  the  relation  with  Jesus,  and  then,  too,  with- 
out the  further  qualification  "who  art  [or  "is"]  in 
heaven"  (see  Dalman.  "  Worte  Jesu,"  pp.  157,230). 
But  in  the  Aramaic  this  distinction  is  certainly  not 
pronounced  enough  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
a  different  degree  or  kind  of  sonship  is  conveyed  by 
the  singular  pronoun  from  what  would  be  expressed 
by  the  plural.  In  the  Aramaic  the  pronoun  would  not 
appear  at  all,  "Abba"  indiscriminately  serving  for 
the  apostrophe  both  in  the  prayer  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual and  in  the  praj-er  of  several. 

The  title  occurs  with  a  distinct  theological  signifi- 
cance in  Rev.  ii.  18  and  xxii.  13,  as  it  does  in  the 
Pauline  documents  (Horn.  i.  3,  4;  viii.  3,  4,  32  [Jesus 
is  God's  iiSior,  i.e.,  own  son] ;  and  in  Heb.  i.  3,  3,  6 ;  v. 
5,  8).  These  writings  indicate  that  the  rise  of  the 
dogma  was  subsequent  to  the  decades  marked  by 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  and  his  immediate  disciples. 
See  F.ALL  OF  Angels;   God,  Ciiilduf.n  ok. 

K.  E.  G.  H. 

SON  OF  MAN  :  The  rendering  for  the  Hebrew 
"ben  adam,"  applied  to  mankiml  in  general,  as  op- 
posed to  and  distinct  from  non-human  relationship; 
expressing  also  the  larger,  unlimited  implications 
of  humanity  as  difterentiatcd  from  limited  (e.g., 
national)  forms  and  aspects  of  human  life.  Thus, 
contrasted  with  the  "  sous  of  God  "  ("  bene  Elohim  ") 
are  the  "daughters  of  man"  ("benot  lia-adam "), 
women  taken  by  the  former,  non-human  or  super- 
human, beings  as  wives  (Gen.  vi.  3  et  seg.).  As  ex- 
pressing difference  from  God,  the  term  occurs  in  the 
blessing  of  Balaatn :  "  God  is  not  a  man,  that  he 
should  lie:  neither  the  son  of  man. 
In  Contrast  that  he  should  repent"  (Num.  xxiii. 

to  Deity.  19).  Similarly,  David  appealing  to 
Saul  puts  Yiiwii  over  and  against  the 
chihiren  of  men  (I  Sam.  xxvi.  19).  The  punishment 
of  God.  also,  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  "children 
of  men."  the  former  being  much  more  severe,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  promise  .solemnly  given  to  David  (II 
Sam.  vii.  14).  God  alone  knows  the  heart  of  the 
"children  of  man  "  (II  Cliron.  vi.  29  et  seg.).  In  the 
prayer  in  which  this  thought  is  expressed,  "  man  "  is 
used  in  distinction  to  the  "peojile  of  Israel";  in- 
deed, "children  of  men  "  appears  to  mark  a  contrast 
to  "children  of  Israel  "  iu  the  Song  of  Moses  (Dcut. 
xxxii.  8,  R.  \.). 

"Son  of  man  "  is  a  common  term  in  the  Psalms, 
used  to  accentuate  the  difference  between  God  and 
human  beings.  As  in  Ps.  viii.  4  (A.  V.  5).  the 
phrase    implies    "mortality,"   "impotence,"  "tran- 
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sientness,"  asagainsl  the  omnipotL'neeaiul  fUrrnality 
of  God.  Yinvn  looks  down  from  His  throne  in 
heaven  upon  llio  "cliildren,"  or  "sons,"  of  "man" 
(Ps.  xi.  4,  xxxiii.  13).  The  faithful  fail  among  them 
(Ps.  xii.  3  [A.  V.  1]);  the  seed  of  Yuwii's  enemies 
will  not  abide  among  the  "children  of  men"(Ps. 
xxi.  10).  "Children  of  men  "  is  thus  equivalent  to 
"mankind"  (Ps.  xxxvi.  8  [.\.  V.  7].  Ixvi.  5). 

"Sons  of  men,"  or  "ehildren  of  men,"  designates 
also  the  slanderers  and  evildners  in  contrast  to  the 
righteous,  that  is,  Israel  (Ps.  Ivii.  5  [A.  V.  4],  Iviii. 
2  [A.  V.  Ij).  It  occurs  most  fre(iuently,  liowever, 
as  a  synonym  for  "mankind,"  "the  human  ra('e " 
(Ps.  xc.  3,  cvii.  8,  cxv.  16,  cxlv.  12) ;  it  has  this  sense 
also  in  the  passage  in  which  wi.sdom  is  said  to  delight 
with  t  he  "  sons  of  men  "(Pro  V.  viii.  31).  Jol)(xvi.  21) 
employs  the  expression  in  the  passionate  ])lea  for  his 
rights  while  he  is  contending  against  God  and  against 
his  neighbors.  But  Bililad  insists  that  the  "son  of 
man,"  wlio  is  a  mere  worm,  can  not  be  justitied 
with  God  (.lob  xxv.  4-6).  In  the  same  spirit  the 
prophet  (Isa.  li.  12)  censures  Israel  for  being  afraid 
of  "the  son  of  man  which  shall  be  made  as  grass" 
when  Yiiwii  is 
their  Comforter: 
but  in  Isa.  Ivi. 
2-3  the  Sabbath 
is  extolled  as 
making  the  "son 
of  man"  (i.i  . 
any  man,  re 
g  a  r  d 1 e  ss  of 
birth)  blessed ; 
indeed,  God  lias 
His  eyes  "cipcn 
upon  all  tin- 
ways  of  the  sons 
of  men  :  to  givi 
every  one  ac- 
cording to  his 
ways"  (  J  e  r . 
xxxii.  19). 

The  meaning  of  the  term  as  employed  in  these 
passages  admits  of  no  doubt;  it  connotes  in  most 
cases  the  mortality  of  man,  his  dependence  upon 
God,  while  in  only  a  few  it  serves  to  dillercntiate 
the  rest  of  the  human  race  from  Israel. 

In  Ezekiel  the  term  occurs  in  Yiiwii's  conuuuni- 
cations  as  the  prevailing  form  of  address  to  the 
prophet  (ii.  1;  iii.  1,  4,  10,  17;  iv.  1  etal.;  in  all 
about  90  times).  It  has  been  held  that  it  conveyed 
the  special  idea  that  a  wide  chasm  stood  between 
God,  the  speaker,  and  the  prophet  so  addressed,  but 
that  it  implied  at  the  same  time  that  Ezekiel  was 
considered  to  be  the  ideal  man.  This 
In  Ezekiel,  view  must  be  abatidoned  as  un war- 
Daniel,  ranted.  The  term  "ben  adam "  is 
and  Enoch,  merely  a  cumbersome  but  solemn  and 
formal  substitute  for  the  personal 
pronoun,  such  substitution  being  due,  perhaps, 
to  the  influence  of  Assyro-Babyhmian  usage  (see 
Delitzsch,  "  Worterbuch,"  s.r.  "Amelu";  comp. 
"zir  amiluti"in  the  Babj'lonian  myth  concerning 
Adapa). 

Similarly  in  Aramaic, "  son  of  man  "  is  the  usual  des- 
ignation for  "man,"  and  occurs  in  the  inscriptions 
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in  Syriac.  Mandaic,  Talmudic,  and  other  dialects  (see 
Nathanael  Schmidt  in  Cheyneand  Black,  "Encyc. 
Bibl."  iv.  4707-4708).  In  Dan.  vii.  13,  the  passiige 
in  which  it  occurs  in  ]5iblical  Aramaic,  it  certainlj- 
connotes  a  "human  being."  Manj' see  a  Messianic 
signilicance  in  this  verse,  but  in  all  jirobability  the 
reference  is  to  an  angel  with  a  human  appearance, 
l)erliaps  .Michael. 

"Son  of  man"  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
but  never  in  the  original  discourses.  It  occurs, 
however,  in  the  Noachian  interpolations  (Ix.  10,  Ixxi. 
14),  in  which  it  has  clearly  no  other  meaning  than 
"man,"  if,  indeed,  Charles'  exjilanation  ("Book  of 
Enoch,"  p.  16),  that  the  interpolator  misused  the 
term,  as  he  does  all  other  technical  terms,  is  unten- 
able. In  that  part  (jf  the  Book  of  Enoch  known  as 
the  "Similitudes "  it  is  met  with  in  the  technical 
sense  of  a  supernatural  Messiah  and  judge  of  the 
world  (xlvi.  2,  xlviii.  2,  Ixx.  27);  universal  domin- 
ion and  preexistence  are  predicated  of  him  (xlviii. 
2,  Ixvii.  6i.  He  sits  on  God's  throne  (xlv,  3,  li.  3), 
which  is  His  own  throne.  Though  Charles  does  not 
admit  it,  these  passages  betray  Christian  redaction 

and   emenda- 
tion. 

Ajnoug  Jews 
the  term  "son 
of  man "  was 
not  used  as  the 
specilic  title  of 
t  h  e  Messiah. 
The  Xew  Testa- 
ment expression 

It    ii'u^  tijV  avH/i{j' 

-iiv  is  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Ara- 
maic "  bar  na- 
sha."  and  as  such 
could  have  been 
understood  only 
as  the  substi- 
tute for  a  per- 
.sonal  pronoun,  or  as  emphasizing  the  human 
ijualities  of  tlio.se  to  whom  it  is  applied.  That  the 
term  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  epistles  ascribed 
to  Paul  is  .significant.  Psalm  viii.  ,'>-7  is  tjuoted  in 
Hel).  ii.  6  as  referring  to  Jesus,  but  outside  the  Gos- 
pels, Acts  vii.  56  is  the  only  verse  in  the  New 
Testament  in  which  the  title  is  employed;  and 
here  it  may  be  a  free  translation  of  the  Aramaic  for 
"a  man,"  or  it  may  have  been  adopted  from  Luke 
xxii.  69, 

In  the  Gospels  the  title  occurs  eighty-one  times. 

Most  of  the  recent  writers  (among  them  being  H. 

Lietzmaun)  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus, 

speaking  Aramaic,  could  never  have 

designated    him.self    as  the   "son    of 


hv  ll]i-  >..li.]ii"-. 
>(>LeU,  |>rloU<l  ID  1446.) 


In  the 
New  Tes- 
tament. 


man  "  in  a  Messianic,  mystic  sense,  be- 
cause the  Aramaic  term  never  implied 
this  meaning.  Greek  translators  coined 
the  phrase,  which  then  led,  under  the  influence  of 
Dan.  vii.  13  and  the  Logos  gospel,  to  the  theolog- 
ical construction  of  the  title  which  is  basic  to  the 
Christology  of  the  Church.  To  this  construction 
reference  is  made  in  Abbahu's  controversial  sa3'ingin 
Ta'an.  65b.     Indeed,  examination  of  many  of  the 
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passages  shows  tliiit  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  the  term 
was  an  equivuleut  for  the  jiersoual  pronoun  "I." 

E.  O.  H. 

SONCINO:  ItjiHun  family  of  printers,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  town  of  Soncino,  in  the  duchy 
of  Jlihin.  It  traces  its  descent  tlirough  a  Moses  of 
Fiirtli,  who  is  mentioned  in  HSo.  back  to  a  certain 
Moses  of  Speyer,  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Tlie  lirst  of  the  family  engaged  in  print- 
ing was  Israel  >Jathan  b.  Samuel,  the  father  of 
Joshua  Moses  and  the  grandfather  of  Gershou.  He 
set  up  his  Hebrew  printing-press  in  Soncino  in  the 
year  liH'3,  and  published  his  tirst  work,  the  tractate 
Berakot,  Feb.  2,  1484.  The  press  was  moved  about 
considerably  during  its  existence.  It  can  be  traced 
at  Soncino  in  1483-86;  Casal  Maggiore,  1486;  Son- 
cino again,  1488-90:  Naples,  1490-92;  Brescia,  1491- 
1494;  Barco,  1494-97;  Fano,  1.503-6;  Pesaro,  1.507-20 
(with  intervals  at  Fano,  1.516,  and  Ortona,  1.519); 
Rimini,  1.521-26.  Members  of  the  family  were  at 
Constantinople  between  1.530  and  1.533,  and  had  a 
branch  establishment  at  Salonica  in  1.532-33.  Their 
printers'  mark  was  a  tower,  jjrobably  connected  in 
some  way  with  Casal  Maggiore. 

The  last  of  the  Soncinos  was  Eleazar  b.  Gershon, 
who  worked  at  Constantinople  from  1.534  to  1.547. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  mere  transfer  of  their  workshop 
must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  printing  art  among  the  Jews,  both  in 
Italy  and  in  Turkey.  While  they  devoted  their  main 
attention  to  Hebrew  books,  they  published  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  works  in  general  literature,  and 
even  religious  works  with  Christian  symbols. 

The  Soncino  prints,  though  not  the  earliest,  e.\- 
celled  all  the  others  in  their  perfection  of  type  and 
their  correctness.  The  Soncino  house  is  distin- 
guished also  by  the  fact  that  the  first  Hebrew  Bible 
was  jiriuted  there.  An  allusion  to  the  forthcoming 
publication  of  this  edition  was  made  by  the  type- 
setter of  the  ■'  'Ikkarim  "  (148.5),  who,  on  page  45,  par- 
odied Isa.  ii.  3  thus;  "  Out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the 
Law.  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Soncino " 
(1J'SJ1L"D  n  -lani  mm  NVn  p'VD  "3).  Abraham  b. 
Hayyim's  name  appears  in  the  Bible  edition  as  type- 
setter, and  the  correctors  included  Solomon  h.  Perez 
Bonfoi  ("Mibhar  ha-Peniuim  "),  Gabriel  Strassburg 
(Berakot).  David  b.  Elijah  Levi  and  Mordecai  b. 
Reuben  Baselea  (Hullin),  and  Eliezer  b.  Samuel 
C'Yad").  M.  Sel.-J. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Hebrew  productions 
of  the  Soncinos: 

1.  Talmutl,  Berakot.    Soncino  (published),  Feb.  2,  HM;  (fln- 

ished)  Dee.  I'J,  14.sa. 

2.  Talmud,  Hezali.  Soncino  (published),  Feb.  2, 1484;  (flnished 

Dec.  111.  i4S3. 
:t.  Ihn  Ualiiriil,  "  Mibliar  ha-Peninim."    Soncino.  Jan.  14, 14.S4. 
4.  Jedaiah  BedersI,  "  llehinat  'olani."  Soncino,  Dec.  12,  14S4. 
ij.  Abot,  with  Maimonides.    Soncino  (publishedi,  U»4;    (fln- 

islied)  14W-.5. 
Ii.  .lacob  b.  Aslier,  "Orah  Hayyiin."    Soncino,  1485  (?). 

7.  Talmud,  Me);illah.    Soncino,  148.">  (?). 

8.  Joshua  and  JudRes.  with  l<imhi.    Soncino.  Utvi. 

9.  Maljzor,  Roman  rite,  vol.  i.    Soncino  (begun),  Oct.,  14S.5; 

Casal  MaKgiore  Ulni.shedt.  Aug..  US(i. 

10.  Earlier  Ppuphets.  with  Kimhi.    Soncino,  Oct.  15.  1485. 

11.  Joseph  Albo.  '"Ikkarim."    Soncino.  Dec.  29,  1485. 

12.  Later  Pniphel.s,  Willi  Klmhl.    Soncino.  1486  (?). 

13.  Uaggadah  (editio  priuceps).    Soncino,  USB. 


Tenilat  Yahld.    Soncino,  April  \7.  1484i. 

Mahzor,  Itoman  (vol.  li.i.    Casal  Maggiore,  Aug.  21,  1486. 

Talmud,  Keluliot.    Soncino,  1486  87. 

Seder  Tahanunim.    Soncino.  April,  1487. 

Talmud,  Giltiu.    Simcino,  1487. 

Talmud,  llaba  .Vezi'a.    Soncino,  1487. 

Kashi  on  the  Pentateuch.    Soncino.  June  16.  1487. 

Bedersi,  •  Bakkasliat  ha-Memin  " ;    Ezobl,  "  Ija'arat  Kesef." 

Soncino,  1488. 
M.  IJImhi,  "  .Mahalak  Sheblle  ha-Da'at."  Soncino,  1488. 
Bible.    Soncino,  Feb.  2:3,  1488. 

Moses  de Coney,  •  Semag  "  (2d ed.).    Soncino,  Dec.  I».  1488. 
Tahnud,  shabbat.    Soncino.  1489. 
Talmud.  Fiaba  Kamma.    Soncino,  1489. 
Talmud,  Hullin.    Soncino,  June  i:i.  1489 
Talmud.  Niddah.    Soncino.  July  22.  1489. 
"Teflllah  MIkol  ha-Shanah  "    Soncino.  1490  (.'i. 
J.  Landau.   •Sefer  .Agar."    Naples.  1490  (?). 
Jacob  ben  Asber.  "  Arba'ah  Turim."    Soncino,  c.  1490. 
Maimonides,  "  Mishneh  Tonih."     Soncino,  Marcb  23,  1490. 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job.    Naples,  Dec.  12,  149(1. 
Isaac  ibnSahulab,"  Mashal  ha-Kadmonl."  Soncino,  1490-91. 
Bible.    .Naples,  1491. 

Penlateuch  (with  accentsl.    Naples,  1491. 
Immanuel  Komi,  "  Mahberol."'     Brescia,  Oct.  30,  1491. 
Pentateuch,  with  Megillot,  etc.    Brescia,  Jan.  2:!,  14ft.'. 
Mishnah,  with  .Maimonides.    Naples,  May  8,  1492. 
Talmud,  Bezah.    Soncino,  14«;i. 
Pentateuch.    Brescia.  Nov.  24,  1493. 
Psalms.    Bresiia.  Dec.  lii,  149:!. 
Bible  (with  accentsl.    Brescia,  May,  1494. 
.Mahzor.  German  rite  (2ded.).    Soncino  (or Brescia  ?),  1495. 
Teflllot,  (iermun  rite.     Brescia,  149.5. 
Selihot,  German  rite.    Brescia,  1495. 
Selihot.    Barco,  Sept.  1.5,  1497. 
Talmud  Babli.  Sanhedrin.    Barco,  Nov.  16,  1497. 
Hosha'not.    Fano,  1.503. 
SiddurTeDllot.     Fano,  1.504  (?). 
Hai  Gaon,  "  Musar  haskel."      Fano,  Oct.  17,  1.501. 
Selihot.    Fano  (or  Pesaro  "/),  1.5<tt. 
Eleazar  of  Worms.  "Sefer  ha-Rokeah."    Fano,  1505. 
Italian  Siddur,  in  Hebrew  characters.    Fano,  Oct.,  1505. 
Joseph  .-Vlbii,  "Sefer  'Ikkarim."    Kano,  1.5(16. 
Judah  ha-LevI,  "Ciizari."    Fano,  1-506. 
Tahanunim.     Fano,  1506. 
Haggadah.    Fano,  1503-6. 

Jonah  Ghirondi,  "Sha'are  ha-Teshubali.*'    Fano,  1.504-6. 
Mahzor.     Fano,  1.5(i4-6. 

Bahya  b.  Asher  on  the  Pentateuch.    Pesaro,  May  28,  15(/7. 
"  Petah  Deliarai."    Pesiiro,  1.507-8. 
Kimhi.  "Dikduk."    Pesaro,  1308. 
teflliah.     Pesaro,  1.5(KS. 
Talmud,  Yebamot.    Pesaro,  1.508. 
Talmud.  Bezah,  with  Rashi.    Pesaro,  1509-10. 
Talmud,  Balia  Kamma.    Pesaro,  1510  (?). 
"  .MatKi  'al  (itiyyot  'Ibriyyot."    Pesaro,  1510. 
Talmud,  Henikot.  with  liaslii.  etc.    Pesaro,  1510. 
Bible.    Pesiiro,  April  12,  1311. 

Earlier  Propliet.s,  with  Kunhi.    Pesaro,  April  12,  1511. 
Talmud,  Baba  Batra.    Pesaro,  1311-12. 
Talmud,  .Megillah.     Pesiiro,  1311-12. 
Earlier  Prophets,  with  Almivauel.     Pesan>.  1312. 
Nahmanides  on  the  Pentateuch.    PesJiro,  1313-14. 
Talmud,  '.\lHidali  /.arali.     Pesaro,  13i:j-14. 
Bahya  b.  Asher,  with  Penlateuch.     Pesaro.  1314. 
Gersonldes  on  the  Pentateuch.    Pesaro.  1514. 
The  Later  Prophets,  with  Kimhi.     Pesaro,  1515. 
Talmud,  Mo'ed  Katan.     Pesaro,  1315. 
Mahzor.  (ietTiian  rite.    Pesaro,  1515. 
Tatmtid,  Sukkati.     Pesarvi.  1313. 
Talmud.  'Krubin.    Pesaro,  1313. 
Jacob  b.  .\slier,  Arbaah  Turiin."    Fano,  1316. 
Kimhi,  "Dikdiik."    Pesaro.  1317  (?). 
Bible,  second  part.    Pesaro.  1317. 
Bahya  b.  Asher  on  the  Pentateuch.    Pesaro,  1517. 
.Nathan  b.  Jeliiel,  "  "Aruk."    I'esaro,  Feb.,  1517. 
Kimhi,  "  Dikduk."    Ortona.  I.5I8. 
Talmud,  Hullin.     Pesaro,  1519. 
Megillot  Kabbah.     Pesaro,  1319. 
Mahzor.    Rimini  i?i,  1320  (?). 
Elijah  Levila.  "Pirke  Ellyalm."    Pesaro,  1580. 
AIIh),  "Sefer  'Ikkarim."    Salonica.  1.520. 
Later  Prophets,  with  .\bravanel.    Rimini,  1530. 
Mahzor.     Rimini.  1.521. 
Valkut  Shiiu'onl.    Salonica,  1521. 
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98.  Albo,  "Sefer  'Ikkarlm."     RImlnl,  ir>2.'. 

99.  Raalil  on  Ibe  Pf  iiutteuoh.    Kiiiilul,  l.~>2.j. 

100.  Benveniste.  "Melfzat  'Kfer  we-Dinuh."    lllmiDi.  M:J5. 

101.  "Kol  Un."     Uilnllii,  loSi. 

1{I"~.  Bahya  on  the  Fentateiicli.    Rtmlni,  1.520. 
lUi.  Landau. '"SffiT  AKur."    Rliniul,  15%. 
KM.  Machir,  "Abkat  Uokel."    Rimini,  1526. 

105.  Mahzor.    Salonica,  1.526. 

106.  YalkntSbinronl.     Salonica.  1.528-27. 
10".  Mabznr.    Salonira.     1521t. 

IW.  SlctdurTcllllol.     Constantinople,  1530. 

109.  Bulat,  "Kelal  Kazer."    Constantinople,  1.530-31. 

110    Bashyazi,  "AdileVet  Ellyabu."    Constantinople,  1530-31. 

111.  Hal  (iaon,  "Mnsar  Haskel."    Constantinople.  1531. 

112.  l^lnilji,  "  Mlklol."  Kvo.    Constantlnoplr.  I.^ai  32. 

113.  Klmbl,  "Mlklol."  fol.    Constantinnpli',  1">:)2 -34. 

114.  Aluioll,  "Sha'ar  ba-Sbem  be-Hadash."     Constantinople, 

1.532. 

115.  IK;imhi,  "Shorashim."    Salonica,  1533-33. 

116.  .laliez,  ■'  llasde  Adunal."    Constantinople,  1.533-33. 

117.  MIzrahi,  "Sefer  ba-Mispar."     Constantinople,  1.533-34. 

118.  Ri3slin,"Derasbot."    Con.stantinople.  1S«. 

119.  Immanuel,  "  Mahberot."    Constantinople,  1.535. 

120.  Vital,  "KclerTonih."    Constantinople,  1.5,36. 

121.  iJavid  Koben,  Responsa.    Constantint)ple,  1.537. 

122.  Kalaz.    "Sefer  ba-Musar."     Constantinople,  1.536-37. 
V£i.  Alioal),  "  Nehar  Pi.sbon."    Constanliiiuplc,  1.53S. 
124.  Sbaloin,  "  Neweh  Sbaloni."    Const:innnnp]f.  1.538. 

135.  Illesca.s,  "  Inire  No'am."    Constantinople,  1.5;!0. 

136   Jacob  b.  .^sber,  "Arba"  Tiirim."  Constantinople.  1.539-1540. 
137.  Alifaba,  "  Amadis  de  Gaul."    Constantinople,  1.540. 
128.  Ibn  Yahya.  "I^'sbon  Lirnmunim."   Constantinople,  1.542. 
139.  Shabbetliai,  "  Mitihat  Yebudab."    Constantinople,  1.543. 

130.  Sbabbethai,  "Milbeinet  ba-Hokmah    weba-'Osher."    Con- 

stantinople, 1543. 

131.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  "Mas'ot  sbel-n.  ninyamln."    Con- 

stantinople. 1543. 

132.  Ibn  Yahya,  "Shib'ah  "Enayim."     Constantinople,  1543-44. 
i:W.  Job.  ConsUintinople,  1.54:^-45. 

134.  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol,  "  Diwan."    Constantinople,  1545. 
13.5.  Pentateuch:  Aramaic,  Hebrew,  Persian,  and  Ai^bic.   Con- 
stantinople, 1.5-16. 

136.  Pentateuch :  Aramaic,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Spanish.    Con- 

stantinople, 1.547. 

137.  Barfat,  Responsa.    Constantinople,  1548-47. 

Eleazar  b.  Gershon  Soncino  :  Printer  between 
1534  and  1547.  He  completed  "  .Miklol ''  (liuished  in 
l.')34).  tlic  ptibliciitiou  of  which  had  hecn  begun  by 
liis  fatlier,  and  luiblislied  "Meleket  lia-Mispar,"  in 
1.547;  and  Isaac  h.  Sheshet's  responsa,  likewise  in 
1547. 

Gershon  b.  Moses  Soncino  (in  Italian  works, 
Jeronimo  Girolima  Soncino;  in  Latin  works, 
Hieronymus  Soncino):  The  most  important 
member  of  the  family;  born  probably  at  Soncino; 
died  at  Constantinople  1.533.  He  claims  to  have 
been  of  great  assistance  to  the  exiles  from  Spain, 
and  especially  to  those  from  Portugal;  and  he  made 
journeys  to  France  in  older  to  collect  manuscripts 
for  the  works  to  be  printed.  He  makes  a  pun  upon 
his  name  by  printing  it  as  two  words,  "  Ger  Shon," 
referring  to  his  many  travels.  In  dedicating  his 
edition  of  Petrarch  (Fano,  1.503)  to  Cocsar  Borgia,  he 
mentions  that  he  had  had  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
types  cut  out  by  Francisco  da  Bologna,  who  is  cred- 
ited also  with  having  made  the  cursive  types  attrib- 
uted to  Aldus  Manutins.  It  is  curious  that  Aldus, 
for  his  introduction  to  a  Hebrew  grammar  (Venice, 
1501),  used  the  same  types  that  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Soncino  in  1492. 

Israel  Nathan  b.  Samuel  b.  Moses  Soncino  : 
Died  at  Brescia,  probably  in  1492.  He  wrote  tlie  Epi- 
logue for  the  Casal  Maggiore  Mahzor  of  1486.  It 
was  at  his  suggestion  that  his  son  Joshua  Soncino 
took  up  the  work  of  printing. 


Joshua  Solomon  b.  Israel  Ifathan  Soncino : 

Printer  at  Soncino  from  1483  to  1488,  at  Naples  from 
1490  to  1493.  He  was  the  uncle  of  Oeishon  Soncino. 
It  would  appear  that  he  had  most  to  do  with  starling 
the  printing  of  the  Talmud. 

Moses  Soncino  :  Printer  at  Salonica  in  1526  and 
1527 ;  assisted  in  the  printing  of  the  Cataloniau  Mah- 
zor and  of  the  fir.st  part  of  the  Yalkut. 

BiBi.iocRAPiiY:  steinschnelder.  Cat.  IhiiU.  I'ols.  3a5:i-3058 ; 
idem,  Htlii.  tiilil.  ii.  135-130;  idem,  in  Erscb  and  Gruber, 
Kiicifc.  section  ii..  part  3s.  pp.  .3.5-;WS.  ;W :  <;.  Manzoni.  Arinai^' 
Tifpofiriiiibifhi-  ilri  iS'tncino^  Bolof^a,  1886;  M.  SacchI,  / 
'Titxn/rati  Khrci  di  Soncino^  p.  22. 

SONG   OF   MOSES.— Biblical    Data:    Poem 

found  in  Deut.  .\.\.\ii.  1-43.  It  is  said  that  "Moses 
spake  in  the  cars  of  all  the  assembly  of  Israel  the 
words  of  this  song"  (Deut.  x.xxi.  30,  K.  V.;  comp. 
ib.  x.x.xii.  44).  The  song  exhibits  striking  original- 
ity of  form;  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament 
are  prophetic  thoughts  presented  in  )ioetical  dress  on 
so  large  a  scale. 

The  poem  opens  with  an  exordium  (verses  1-3)  in 
which  heaven  and  earth  are  summoned  to  hear  what 
the  poet  is  to  utter.  In  verses  4-6  the  theme  is  de- 
fined; it  is  the  rectitude  and  faithfulness  of  Yhwii 
toward  His  corrupt  and  faithless  people.  Verses 
7-14  portray  the  piovidcnce  which  conducted  Israel 
iu  safety  through  the  wilderness  and  gave  it  a  rich 
and  fertile  land;  verses  1.5-18 are  devoted  to  Israel's 
unfaithfulness  and  lap.se  into  idolatry.  This  lapse 
had  compelled  Yiiw  it  to  threaten  it  (verses  19-27) 
with  national  disaster  and  almost  with  national  ex- 
tinction. Verses  28-43  describe  how  Yiiwii  has  de- 
termined to  speak  to  tlie  Israelites  through  the  ex- 
ti'emity  of  their  need,  to  lead  them  to  a  better  mind, 
and  to  grant  them  victory  over  their  foes. 

The  general  plan  of  the  poem  resembles  that  of 
Ps.  Ixxviii.,  cv.,  cvi.,  and  the  prose  of  Ezek.  xx.,  as 
well  as  the  allegories  of  Ezek.  xvi.  and  xxiii.  In 
the  Song  of  Moses,  however,  the  theme  is  treated 
with  greater  completeness  and  with  superior  poetic 
power. 

Critical  View  :    The  poet  was  also  an  artist. 

Conspicuous  literary  ability  and  artistic  skill  are 
manifested  in  the  development  of  his  theme.  His 
figures  are  diversified  and  forcible;  the  parallelism 
is  unusually  legular.  One  of  the  best  examples  of 
poetic  simile  in  the  Bible  occurs  in  verses  11  and  12 
of  this  song: 

"  Like  a  vulture,  that  stirreth  up  its  nest. 
That  hovereth  over  its  young. 
He  spread  abroad  His  wlnps.  He  took  bim. 
He  bore  him  upon  His  pinion; 
YnwiI  alone  did  lead  bim  ; 
And  no  foreign  (rod  was  with  Him."    (Driver's  transl.) 

The  conditions  presupposed  by  the  poem  render 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  it  impossible  The  Exo- 
dus and  the  wilderness  wanderings  lie  in  the  dis- 
tant past.  The  writer's  contemporaries  may  learn 
of  them  from  their  fathers  (verse  7).  The  Israelites 
are  settled  in  Palestine  (verses  18-14);  sufficient  time 
has  passed  for  them  not  only  to  fall  into  idolatry 
(vt'rses  15-19),  but  to  be  brought  to  the  verge  of 
ruin.  They  are  pi'essed  hard  by  heathen  foes  (verse 
30);  but  Yiiwn  promises  to  interpose  and  rescue  His 
people  (ver.ses  34-43).  The  post-Mosaic  origin  of 
the  poem  is  therefore  clear;    and  these  historical 
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aiftumciits  !ii(!  coiitirmcd  by  the  tlicoloj^icjil  ideas 
iiml  |)liniseolt)gy  of  the  poem,  mithcr  of  tliese  lieiiig 
cimracleiistic  of  the  age  of  Closes. 

On  the  other  liand.  there  are  many  points  of  con- 
taet,  botli  in  expression  and  in  theologieal  eoncep- 
tion,  witli  llie  propliets  of  the  eiglilli  to  the  tiflli 
century  n.c.  Critics  are  not  agreed,  liowever,  on  Ihe 
l)recise  date  of  tlie  song.  Formerly,  wlien  all  of 
Deut.  xxxi.  14-23  was  referred  to  JE,  tlie  poem  was 
believed  to  be  anterior  thereto,  and  was  believed 
to  be  conleniporary  with  the  Syrian  wars  under  Je- 
hoasli  and  .Jeroboam  II.  (c.  78U).  To  this  period  it 
is  referred  by  Dillniann,  Sclirader,  Oettli,  Ewald, 
Kamphausen,  and  IJeuss.  Kueneu  and  Driver,  be- 
lieving the  expression  "those  which  are  not  a  jieo- 
ple  "  of  verse  21  to  refer  to  the  Assyrians,  assign  the 
poem  to  the  age  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  (c.  o;jO), 
while  Cornill,  Steuernagel,  and  Hertholet  refer  it  to 
the  closing  years  of  the  Exile— the  period  of  Ihe 
second  Isaiah.  In  the  present  .state  of  nuxlern 
knowledge  the  date  can  not  be  definitely  fixed;  but 
there  is  much  lo  be  said  in  favor  of  the  exilic  date. 

HiHi.KXiKAniv  :  Kamplmuscii, />((.s  X.i>((  3fu8e«,  18t*2;  Kloster- 
iiianii.  ill  StudUn  und  Kritilicu,  1H7I,  pp.  24!)  cf  net/.;  187~. 
pp.  -^M  it  sifr;.,  m>  ti  .icr;.;  .SUidu's  Zeilschrift.  1KH5, 
pp.  :i!»7  I't  srfj.:  Cornill,  Eudcituim  iniUus  AUe  Te.sUtim  nt, 
1S91,  pp.  70etsei].,  Driver.  Deuteronomu,  in  Intiniatitnml 
(}ritu'-(il  (Commentary.  I8'.J.'>,  pp.  ;t44  tl  netj.;  SU'uernapi'l. 
Deiitr.rotmminm.  in  Nowatrk'.s  Ilamiknmmcntar,  I!KK(, 
pp.  1!4  ft  iteq.\  Bertliojet,  IhiltvnntDmivm,  in  A'.  77.  r. 
Ism),  pp.  H4  >l  .in/. 

K.  (J.  It.  G.  A.   li 

SONG   OF  SONGS,  THE  (A.    V.    The  Song 
of  Solomon) :   ( )ne  nf  ihe  Five  Megillot.     The  He- 
brew   title,  ntsl^t'S  "IC'N    D'TC^'n  TB*.  is   commonly 
understood  to  mean  "the  most  excellent  of  songs, 
composed  by  Solonxjii  "  (not  "one  of  the  songs  com- 
l)osed  by  Solomon");  the  title,  however,  is  later  than 
the  [)oeni,  in  which  the  relative  pionoun  is  alwsiys 
C  never  "iti'X-     The  ancient  versions  follow  the  He- 
brew;   from  the  rendering  in  the   Latin   Vulgate. 
"  (!antieum  Cauticoruni,"  (-oines  the  title  "  Canticles." 
The  oldest  known  interpretation  of  the  Song  (in- 
duced by  the  demand  for  an  ethical  and  religious 
element  in  its  content)  is  allegorical:    the  Midrash 
and  the  Targum  represent  it  as  depicting  the  rela- 
tions between  God  and  Israel.     The  allegorical  con- 
ci^ptiou  of  it  passed  over  into  the  Christian  Church, 
and  has  been  elaborated   by  a  long  line  of  writers 
from  Origen  down  to  Ihe  (iresent  time,  the  deeper 
meaning  being  assumed  to  be  the  relation  between 
God   or  Jesus  and  the  Church   or   the   individual 
soul.     The  literal  interpretation  o£  the  {KJem  as  sim- 
(ily  a  eulogy  of  married  love  had  its  representatives 
in  earl3'  times  (Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and,  to  some 
extent,  Abiaham  ibn  Ezia),  and,  in  the  renaissance 
of  the  .sixteenth   and    seventeenth   centuries,    was 
maintained  by  Qiotius,  Clericus,  and  others;    but  it 
is  only  in  the  la.st  hundred  years  that  this  interpre- 
tation has  practically  ousted  the  allc- 
Interpre-     gorical.  The  Song  is  now  taken,  almost 
tation  :       universally,  to  be  the  celebration  of  a 
Solomon      marriage,  there  being,  in  fact,  no  hint 
as  Bride-     of  allegory   in   the   text.     Obviously 
groom.       there  are  two  principal  personages,  a 
bridegroom  and  a  bride;   but  opinions 
differ  as  to   who  the   bridegroom  is.     If  the  title 
be  accepted  as  genuine,  it  is  a  natural  conclusion 


thiit  Ihe  poem  describes  the  nuptials  of  Solomon  and 
a  princess  (the  daughter  of  I'haiiioh)  or  a  country 
niaiden  (so  Delitzsch  and  olheis).  But,  apart  from 
the  (luesiion  of  dale,  this  construction  is  proved  im- 
possible by  the  fact  that  lh<'  bridegroom  is  distin- 
guished from  Solomon  in  viii.  11,  12,  and  probably, 
by  revision,  in  vi.  S,  9.  To  meet  liiis  dillicidty  it  is 
assumeil  (by  Ewiild,  Driver,  and  many  others)  that 
the  bridegroom  or  fiance  is  a  young  shepherd,  and 
that  S(domon  is  his  would  lu;  rival :  that  the  king  has 
carried  olf  a  beautiful  rustic  maiden  (vi.  10-12)  and 
has  brought  her  to  his  palaci'  in  Jerusjilem  (i.  4), 
where  he  endeavors  to  win  her  alTections;  but 
that  she,  resisting  the  allnrements  of  the  court, 
remains  true  to  her  country  lover,  and  is  finally  uni- 
ted to  him  (viii.  5-14).  This  thi'ory,  however,  rests  on 
nnwanantcd  interpretations  of  particular  pas,sages. 
The  alleged  rivaliy  between  a  king  and  a  shepherd 
ap])eais  nowhere  in  Ihe  text:  theie  isonlyone  lover, 
as  there  is  only  one  maiilen  ;  Solomon  is  introduced 
as  an  iictor  in  only  one  ])lace  (iii.  6-11),  and  here  he 
is  repiesented  as  the  shepherd  bridegioom  himself. 
Holh  the  views  described  above  (and  the  various 
modifications  of  them)  regai'd  the  poem  as  a  drama: 
I  it  is  divided  by  expositors  info  acts  and  scenes.  It 
is,  in  fact,  dramatically  conceived  (like  the  Job 
poem,  for  instance),  since  it  consists  not  of  narra- 
tives, but  of  lyric  utterances  i>ul  into  the  mouths  of 
certain  characters;  but  it  is  not  a  diama.  Not  only 
is  tliei(^  no  delliiite  indication  of  time  oi'  place,  all 
being  vaguely  rhapsodical;  but  there  is  no  move- 
ment, no  culmination  or  catastrophe.  The  marriage 
is  alieaily  consummated  in  i.  fi  (and  so  in  ii.  0,  iv. 
Iti-v.  1.  vii.  9  [A.  V.  8J);  and  the  story  is  no  farther 
advanced  in  viii. 

Still  another  view  regards  the  book  as  picturing 
the  popular  festivities  held  in  Palestine  in  connec- 
tion with  the  weilding-week.  Of  such  festivities 
there  arc  liints  in  the  Old  Testament  (Judges  xiv. 
10-12;  Jer.  xvi.  9;  Ps.  xix.  C  [5];  comp.  Matt.  xxv. 
1  it  xiij.) :  and  Wet/.slein  (in  his  article  "  Die  Syrische 

Dreschtiifel,"  in  ljastian's"Zeitschrift 

Rustic        fur  Ethnologie,"  1873,  pp.  '2'Octseq., 

Wedding,    and   in   the  a|)pendix    lo  Delitzsch's 

commentary  on  the  Song)  has  given 
the  details  of  the  modern  Syrian  marriage  celebra- 
tion, in  which  he  finds  parallels  to  those  of  the 
poem.  In  the  week  succeeding  the  mairiagc  the 
villagers  assemble;  the  thrashing-board  is  set  up 
as  a  throne,  on  which  tlie  newly  inariied  pair  take 
their  scats  as  "  king  "  and  "  queen  "  ;  theie  are  song.s 
in  praise  of  the  physical  cliarms  of  the  pair,  and 
dances,  in  which  bridegroom  and  bride  take  part; 
especially  noteworthy  is  the  "sword-dance,"  per 
formed  by  the  bride  with  a  naked  swoid  in  one  hand 
(see  vii.  1  [R.  V.  vi.  13]).  In  accordance  with  this 
view  the  "king"  of  the  poem,  sometimes  called 
"Solomon"  (an  imaginative  designaticm  of  a  person 
of  ideal  beauty),  is  the  bridegroom;  the  "daughters 
of  Jeru.salem  "aie  the  village  maidens  in  attendance 
on  the  bride;  the  royal  procession  of  iii.  6-11  is 
that  of  the  bridegroom  (comp.  Ps.  xix.  6  [5]); 
the  dialogues,  descriptions  of  bodily  charms,  and 
other  pieces  are  folk-songs;  according  to  Budde,  the 
name  "Shnlamite,"  given  to  the  bride  once  (vii.  1 
[vi.   13]),  is  equivalent  to   "Shunemmite,"  and  is 
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Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Chil- 


an   imaginative  reminiscence  of  the   fair   Abislmg 
(I  Kings  i.  3). 

Some  explanation  s>ucli  as  tills  is  required  by  tlie 
character  of  the  booli.  It  is  a  collection  of  pieces  in 
praise  of  the  pliysical  cielightsof  wedded  love.  The 
frceness  of  expression  (especially  in  vii.  2-10  [1-0]). 
offensive  to  modern  taste,  is  in  accord  with  ancient 
custom  (C(nnp.  Ezek.  xvi.,  xxiii. ;  Prov.  v.  16-20):  it 
may  be  due  in  part  also  to  the  license  of  popular 
festivities.  It  is  not  ncces.sary,  however,  to  suppose 
that  the  author  has  merely  reproduced  the  songs 
of  the  rustic  celebrations  of  his  time;  ratlier,  a  poet 
of  high  ability  here  sings  of  married  love,  following 
the  liucsof  the  festive  customs,  but  giving  free  play 
to  his  imagination  :  such  charm  of  .style  as  the  \nmk 
shows  is  not  to  be  looked  for  In  rustic  songs.  The 
unity  of  the  poem  is  one  of  emotion — all  the  situa- 
tions reflect  the  same  circumstances  and  the  Siunc 
sentiments. 

The  date  of  the  Song  is  indicated  by  Its  literary 
form:  the  idyl  is  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  genius,  and 
points  to  the  time  when  the  Jews  imitated  Greek 
models  (Theocritus  and  Blon).     The  word  pnaK(  = 
"  palanquin  "  [iii.  9])  appears  to  be  tlie 
Date.        Greek  ooptiov.  DT1S(iv.  18)  was  not  in- 
troduced earlier  than  the  later  Persian 
period  (for  other  late  words  .see  Driver.  "  Introduc- 
tion ").     The  date  of  the  book  can  hardly  be  deter- 
mined precisely :  it  was  probably  composed  in  the 
period  200-1O0  B.C. ;  but  some  of  the  material  may 
he  older. 

The  discussions  at  the  Synod  of  Jabneh  (.lamnia) 
show  that  toward  the  end  of  the  tirst  Christian  cen- 
tury the  canonical  authority  of  the  Song  was  dis- 
puted in  certain  ((Uarters  (sec  BiisLE  C.\non,  §  11). 
Probably  the  ground  of  opposition  was  Its  non-relig- 
ious character:  it  does  not  contain  the  Divine  Name 
(except  "'Yah  "  in  vill.  fi.  Hebr.,  as  an  expression  of 
intensity);  its  love  Is  sensuous;  and  its  only  ethical   ' 
element  is  the  devotion  of  one  man  to  one  woman  In   ' 
inarriage.     It  is  quoted  neither  by  Pliilo  nor  in  tlie 
New  Testament.     But   it  appears  to   have  gained   i 
popularity;   and  the  probability  is  that  at  an  early   | 
day  It  was  interpreted  allegoricall}'  by  the  sages. 
and  that  it  was  on  the  basis  of  such  an  interpreta- 
tion that  its  canonlciry  was  finally  established.     On 
Its  ritual  use  at  Passover  see  Megillot,  The  Five. 

BiBLIor.RAPHY:  On  tlie  history  of  the  interpretation :  $.  Salfeld, 
/Ja«  lliihcUed  Salomons  bci  rfc/i  JtUtischen  ErkUirrrn  dtx 
ititUlalter^,  1ST!):  W.  Riegel.  Die  Aunleiniiw  lio  Hnhen- 
licdcs  in  dcr  JlUliitclien  Gemcimie  uiui  iur  (jricchijn:h€ii 
Kirche,  1898;  E.  Reuss,  L,a  Bible  iirives  a  conspectu.s  of 
various  scheniesi;  C.  D.  Ginsbursr.  .Soiij;  nf  S<'inr<,  18.57; 
Cheyne.in  Kncyc.  Ilihl.  s.v.  CauticleK.  The tradltinnal Inter- 
pretation 1  Solomon  as  brideprooni)  is  piven  in  Delitzwh's 
oommentary,  1875:  and  the  fuller  dramatii-  inter|>retation 
I  the  shepherd  lover)  in:  Ewald,  Oic/ifcr,  1867:  W.  K.  Smith, 
Canlicles,  in  Enciic.  llrit.  Dtli  ed.;  Kothstein.  l)(U<  Ihihc 
Lied,  18St!;  Idem,  Soiii;  of  Soiiflx,  in  Ha-stinRs'  f>ir(.  liilile ; 
Driver.  Intrmluctinn  (wjiich  Rives  a  full  outline  of  the 
schemes  of  Delitzsch  and  Ewaldi;  Wetzstein,  In  Budde,  The 
.Sonf/  nf  Sohiimm.  in  The  .Vcic  WurhJ.  18!K.  vol.  iii.;  idem. 
Commentary,  in  K.  H.  C:  Sieirtried,  (nmmenlaru,  in  No- 
wark's  Handknmmcntar :  and  Cheyne,  Le.  On  the  n'lation 
between  the  SonB  and  The<XTitus :  W.  M.  Fullerton,  In  (  ni- 
lariiin  Hei'ieiv  (Boston),  July,  1886;  D.  S.  Manroliouth.  Linen 
nf  Deienee  nf  the  llililieal  fieveUtliiin.  l,ondon.  190(1.  On 
the  meter:  Budde's  rommenlary  ;  and  on  the  Hebrew  text: 
Oils  and  thewmmentariesof  (jnietzand  Siegfried. 
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SONG  OF  SONGS, 
Shir  ua-Shii!i.m. 
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SONG  OF  THE  THREE  HOLY  CHIL- 
DREN, THE:  Oic.k  losertidii  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel  after  iii.  23,  the  only  one  of  the  additions  to 
Daniel  that  really  add  to  the  text  of  tlie  book.  The 
title  given  above  is  inexact  :  under  it  are  iucludc<l 
two  distinct  pieces,  namely,  (1)  the  Piayer  of  Aza- 
rias,  and  (2)  the  Songor  Hymn  of  the  Three.  In  the 
collection  of  odes  or  canticles  given  In  Cojiex  AJex- 
andrinus  and  two  other  manuscripts  (printed  in 
Swete,  "Tlie  Old  Testament  In  Greek."  vol.  iii.)  the 
titles  of  the  pieces  are  respectively:  •'Prayer  of 
.Vzariah  "  and  "Hymn  of  Our  Fathers."  Tho  two 
compositions  shared  in  tlu:  fortunes  of  the  other 
Apocryphal  writings:  attacked  and  defended  by 
early  Christian  writers,  they  have  been  adopted  as 
canonical  (or  deuterocanonical)  by  Catholics  and  re- 
jected by  Protestants.  The  older  Jewish  books  do 
not  ([uote  them,  but  show  acquaintance  with  part 
of  their  material:  in  the  Midrash  (I>ev.  IJ.  xxxiii. 
6)thereisalongconversatiim  between  Nebuchadnez- 
zar and  ■■  the  three  "  which,  while  it  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  these  writings  (though  the  king  cites  copi- 
ously fiomthe  Old  Testament),  illustrates  the  dispo- 
sition to  expand  the  narrative  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
(comp.  "Ab.  Zarab  3a;  Sanh.  93a;  Ta'an.  18b;  Pe.s. 
118a;  see  Ball  in  Wace.  "  Apociypha ''). 

In  the  poetical  parts  (the  pmyer  and  the  song) 
the  two  recensions,  that  of  the  Septiiagint  and  that 
of  Theodotion,  are  nearly  Identical:  they  differ 
slightly  in  tlie  order  of  verses:  ;inil  Theodotion  sim- 
plities  by  omitting  a  few  lines.  In  the  prose  narra- 
tive Introducing  the  poems  the  Septuagint  is  the 
fuller  and  doubtless  the  older;  Theodotion  Is  supe- 
rior in  liteiaiy  form.  Tlie  two  pieces  are  here  sin- 
gularly Inappropriate.  The  prayer  is  a  national 
petition  acknowledging  past  sins,  professing  pres- 
ent obedience,  and  imploring  mercy.  The  song  is  a 
doxology  calling  on  all  God's  creatures  to  praise 
Him;  and  its  expressions  aie  taken  from  tlie  canon- 
ical Psalter  (see  especially  Ps.  cxlviii.).  These  are 
not  the  natural  utterances  of  men  in  a  fiery  furnace, 
nor  <io  they  contain  any  reference  to  the  existing 
situation,  excejit  in  verse  88  (Swete;  A.  V.  66),  in 
which  ■■  the  three  "  are  calleil  on  to  join  in  the  praise : 
but  this  veise  is  an  addition  by  the  compiler,  who 
has  Inserted  the  two  po<>ms  (eoniposiMl  before  his 
time),  and  has  adapted  the  second  to  the  situation. 
In  the  prose  part  (verse  49.  Swete;  A.  V.  26)  the 
fourth  person  of  Dan.  Iii.  25  is  accounted  for  by  llie 
statement  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended, 
pushed  aside  the  tianie,  and  cooled  the  fuinace — an 
Inartistic  insertion  ;  the  Hebrew,  with  finer  feeling, 
leaves  the  reader  to  infer  th(!  descent  of  the  angel. 
There  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  supposing  that  .-iiy 
part  of  these  pieces  belonged  to  the  original  text  of 
Daniel.  The  motive  of  theaddition  was  the  natural 
desire  to  expand  a  popular  stoiy.  The  material 
was,  doubtless,  derived  from  current  legends;  thus, 
the  cooling  of  the  furnace  is  mentioneil  in  Pes.  118a. 
The  date  of  the  prayer  is  suggested  in  veise  38  (15), 
where  it  is  said  that  at  that  time  there  was  no 
prophet,  leader,  or  sacrifice — perhaps  between  168 
and  165  B.C.  (profanation  of  the  Temple  by  Ant) 
ochus);  in  the  song  the  references  to  priests  and 
Temple  servants  (verses  84-.S5  [62-63])  point  to  the 
time  after  the  purification  of  the  Temple  (about  164 
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B.C.).  The  tone  of  the  two  pieces  is  Palestinian, 
and  tlie  original  language  was  probably  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic. 

.T.  T. 

SONNEMANN,  LEOPOLD:  German  journal- 
ist; 1)<)IM  at  lliklilierj;.  Lowlt  Franconia.  Oct.  2i(. 
1831.  After  having  acquired  considerable  wealth 
as  a  merchant,  he  founded  in  18.J6  the  "Frankfurter 
Zeitung,"  a  newspaper  i)ul)lislied  iu  Frankforton- 
tlie-.Main;  it  soon  acciuired  a  leading  position  in 
southern  Oerniany,  especially  in  the  commercial 
world.  Since  1867  Sonneniaun  has  been  its  sole  pro- 
prietor and  editor. 

From  1871  to  1876  and  from  1878  to  1884  Sonne- 
maun  was  a  delegate  iu  the  German  Reichstag,  as  a 
member  of  the  People's  party  (Volkspartei),  for 
which  his  paper  has  always  been  a  represenUitive 
organ.  At  his  first  election  (1871)  he  defeated  Baron 
Hothschild.  at  llio  second  (1874)  Lasker.  In  1884  he 
was  defeated  by  the  Social  Democrat  Labor. 

Sonncmann  i^  at  present  (190."))  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  aldermauic  board  of  Frankfort-ou-the- 
Main. 

Bibliography:  limckhaus  Kimvenatinns-Leriknn;  Glcsen. 
Zwnlf  Jahre  irn  luirhsttioc.    lifirhstnijarcden  ro»  Lf-optthl 
Sniineinauii,  Fraiil>fort-<iii-lhe-Maln.  Iflnl. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

SONNENFELD,  SIGISMUND :  Hungarian 
jourualisi;  honi  at  Vagujhely.  Hungary,  Oct.  1, 
1847.  He  received  his  education  in  his  native  town, 
at  the  gymnasia  at  Prague  and  Presburg,  and  at  the 
University  of  Budapest  (Ph.D.  1870).  In  the  year 
of  his  graduation  he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
"Pester  Lloyd,"  on  which  he  served  until  1890. 
From  1877  till  1890  he  was  also  teacher  at  the  gym- 
nasium of  Budapest.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed 
toParisand  became  director  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
philanthropic  institutions.  He  is  at  present  (190.5) 
director  of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association  and 
a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle,  He  was  sent  by  the  former 
association  in  1896  and  again  in  1902  to  the  Argen- 
tine Bepublie  and  to  Humania. 

Sonnenfeld  has  written  many  articles  on  science, 
literature,  and  politics  for  Austrian,  Hungarian,  and 
French  papers,  and  is  the  author  of  "Lenau,"  1882, 
a  work  on  that  poet. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

SONNENFELS:  Austrian  family  of  scholars 
and  writers,  descendants  of  Wurzbach  Lipmann, 
members  of  which  became  prominent  during  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Perlin  Lipmann  Sonnenfels  :  Austrian  schol- 
:ir;  son  of  Wur/bach  Lipmann.  chief  rabbiof  Bran- 
denburg. Perlin  Lipmann  emigrated  to  Austria, 
where  he  became  the  agent  of  the  princelj'  house 
of  Dietrichstein  at  Nikolsburg.  He,  together  with 
his  children,  embraced  the  Catholic  faith  some  time 
between  the  years  173.5  and  1741.  He  assumed  tlic 
name  Aloys  Wiener,  and  later  removed  to  Vienna, 
where  he  became  teacher  of  Semitic  languages  at  the 
university,  and  Hebrew  interpreter  at  the  juridical 
court.  In  1746  he  was  knighted  and  received  a  pat- 
ent of  nobility  entitling  him  to  use  the  name  Son- 
nenfels, which  his  two  sons  adopted.  Perlin's  wife 
remained  faithful  to  Judaism. 


Joseph  von  Sonnenfels. 


Joseph  von  Sonnenfels:  Austrian  jurist  and 
novelist:  born  at  Nikolsburg,  Moravia,  1732;  died  at 
Vienna  April  25,  1817;  son  of  Perlin  Lipmann,  and 
brother  of  Franz  Anton  von  Son.sknkei.s.  Joseph, 
who  was  baptized  in  his  early  youth,  received  his 
elementary  education  at  tlie  gymnasium  of  his  native 
town,  and  then  studied  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Vienna.  Iu  1749 he  joined,  as  a  iirivale.  the  regi- 
ment "  Deulschmei- 
ster,"  advancing  to 
the  rank  of  corporal : 
upon  his  discharge  in 
17.54  he  took  a  course 
in  law  at  the  Univer- 
.sity  of  Vienna,  where- 
after he  estahlished 
himself  as  a  counselor 
at  law  in  the  Austrian 
capital.  From  1761 
to  1763  he  officiated 
as  secretary  of  the 
Austrian  "Arcieren- 
garde,"  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of 
political  science  at 
the  University  of  Vi- 
enna, twice  acting  as 
rector  magniticus.  In 
1779  he  received  the  title  of  "Wirklicher  Ilof- 
rath,"  and  was  in  1810  elected  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  a  position  which  he  liehl  until 
his  death. 

Among  Sonnenfels'  many  works  may  be  men- 
tioned: "Specimen  Juris  Germanici  de  Remediis 
Juris,  Juri  Romano  Incognitis,"  Vienna,  1757; 
"Ankiindigung  einer  Teutschcn  GeselLschaft  in 
Wien,"  /*.  1761;  "  Betrachtungen  liber  die  Neueii 
Politischen  Handlungsgruudsiltze  der  Engliinder," 
ih.  1764:  "  Grundsiltze  der  Polizei,  Ilandlung  und 
Finanzwissenschaft."  rt.  176.5-67  (8th  cd.  1819); 
"Briefe  fiber  die  Wienerische  SehaubUhne,"  ib.  1768 
(reedited  by  Sauer,  ?7<.  1884);  "Von  der  Verwand- 
lungderDomilnenin  Bauernguter,"«i.  1773;  "  Ueber 
die  AbschalVung  der  Tortur,"  Zurich,  1775  (2d  ed. 
Xureniberg,  1782);  "Abhandlung  fiber  die  Aufhe- 
bungderWuchergcsetze,"  Vienna,  1791 ;  "  Handbuch 
der  Iniiern  Staatsverwaltung,"  i/i.  1798;  "  Ueber  die 
Slimmenmehrhcit  bei  Crimiualurtheilen,"  Vii'nua. 
1801  (2d  ed.  1808).  His  "  Gesammelte  Werke  "  ap- 
peared in  ten  volumes  (V^ienna,  1783-87),  and  con- 
tained most  of  his  belletristic  works,  poems,  and 
dramas. 

From  1765  to  1767  and  from  1769  to  1775  Sonnen- 
fels was  editor  of  "Der  Mann  ohne  Vorurtheil,"  in 
which  paper  he  defended  the  liberal  tendencies  in 
literature.  He  improved  the  Vienna  stage  especially 
through  bis  critical  work  "Briefe  uber  die  Wiener- 
ische Schaubuhne,"  in  which  he  attacked  the  harle- 
quin of  the  Vienna  theater,  causing  this  figure  to  be 
eliminated  from  the  personnel  of  the  stage. 

He  waschiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
abolition  of  torture  in  Austria  (1776).  Sonnenfels' 
attitude  toward  Lessing  placed  the  former  in  a  very 
unfavorable  light,  as  it  was  due  to  his  intrigues  and 
jealousy  that  Lessing  was  not  called  to  Vienna.   Son- 
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ucnlY-ls  was  severely  coudemuccl  for  liis  actiou  iu 
this  affair. 

Franz  Anton  Sonnenfels,  Freiherr  von : 
Aiislriau  iiliilaiiilimiiisi  ;  bmii  at  Nikulsliurg.  Mura- 
vla,  July  12,  1735;  ilied  at  Troppau  Jan.  11.  1W)G; 
son  of  Perliii  Lipinaiiii  and  brother  of  Joseph  von 
SoxxKXKEi.s,  with  whom  he  was  baptized.  He  was 
educated  at  the  gyiunasiuni  of  his  native  town,  and 
entered  ;.s  agent  the  service  of  the  princes  of  Die- 
triclistein;  his  extraordinary  ability  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Emperor  Joseph  II..  who  bestowed  upon 
hiui  the  title  of  "  Ilofrath,"  and  attached  him  to  the 
otlice  of  the  secretary  of  the  imperial  household. 
In  1797  he  was  kniglitcd. 

Having  no  children,  he  and  hi.s  wife,  Maria  Hosalia 
(nee  Geycr;  died  Slarch  18,  1811),  left  their  fortunes 
to  charitable  institutions,  especially  in  the  city  of 
Nikolsburg.  Sonnenfels  was  buried  iu  the  ceme- 
tery of  that  city,  and  a  monument  was  erected  over 
his  grave  Oct.  21,  1860. 

BiBMOURAPHY :    Wurzbach,    Bhtorajjhisc)ici<    Lfjrihmi    dfs 
KiiiKCrthmitif  OeMfrreich,  xxxv.  315  et  seq.,  317-343;  Brovh- 
haux  KoitversatUiim-Lexikimx  Kt>petzky,  Jojifp/i  und  Franz 
von  Siiniicnfels,  Vienna,  18S2. 
8.  F.    T.   H. 

SONNENTHAL,    ADOLF   KITTER   VON: 

Austrian  actor;  born  at  Budapest  Dec.  21,  18:S4. 
He  was  the  sou  of  humble  iiarents,  an<i  spent  his 
boyhood  as  a  tailor's  apprentice,  working  at  his 
trade  until  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  went  to 
Vienna  to  better  his  con- 
dition. On  his  first  eve- 
ning iu  the  Austrian 
capital  the  boy  visited 
the  Hofburgtheater  and 
witnessed  a  performance 
of  "Dcr  Erbforster," 
which  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  him  that 
he  sought  out  Dawisou, 
theu  iu  the  zenith  of  his 
fame,  and  announced 
his  determination  to  be- 
come an  actor.  Dawi- 
sou, at  tirst  amused  by 
the  lad's  audacity,  soon 
became  interested  in 
him  in  the  care  of  Laube. 
wlio  permitted  him  to  study  at  the  Hofburgtheater. 
Having  gleaned  a  superticial  knowledge  of  acting, 
Sonneuthal  made  liis  debut  Oct.  30,  18.-)1,  at  tlie 
Stadttheatcr,  Temesvar,  as  PhiJins  in  "Thi'irmer 
von  NotreDame."  The  next  live  years  he  spent  in 
touring  various  small  towns  of  Hungary,  and  after 
three  stays  of  considerable  duration  at  Ilcrniannstadt 
(1852),  Gratz  (1854),  aud  Konigsberg  (1855)  respect- 
ively, he  made  his  Vienna  debut  at  the  Hofburg- 
theater (May  18,  1856) as .l/"r^('mcc in  "Maria Stuart." 
He  failed  to  please  either  public  or  critics,  anil  would 
have  been  dismissed  if  he  had  not  triumphed  the 
next  evening  as  Ilerzvr/  iu  Hacklandcr's  "  Der  Ge- 
heime  Agent."  When  lie  repeated  his  success  as 
Dull  Carlos,  Laube  engaged  him  for  tiie  next  three 
years;  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  time,  for  a  life 
tenure. 

In  1870  Sonneuthal  was  appointed  assistant  man- 
ager, and  in  188-lchief  manager,  of  the  Hofhurgthca- 


AiMt  Sonneiitlial. 
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tcr;  and  from  1887  to  1888  he  acted  as  its  director. 
Ilis  twenty-tifth  anniversary  at  this  theater  was 
celebrated  by  all  Vienna,  and  the  emperor  conferred 
an  order  of  nobility  upon  the  former  Jewish  tailor's 
apprentice.  In  1896  the  celebration  of  his  fortieth 
anniversary  was  marred  by  the  anti-Semitic  feeling 
of  the  Vienna  city  council,  which,  because  of  his  race, 
refused  to  extend  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  him. 

Sonnenthal's  repertoire  is  most  extensive,  and  in 
siiite  of  his  unattractive  features  he  has  succeeded  in 
roles  that  deman<l  a  pleasing  i)ersonality,  such  as 
Ilinneo,  Keau,  and  Er/mont.  Of  other  jiarts  played 
by  him  may  be  nieiitioued :  JIatulet,  Murliel/i.  l^a^ 
Uimttin,  Uriel  Acoatn.  Snlhiin  der  Weise,  Othello, 
It'll  in  ffhrokc,  Fiexco,  Mureel  de  I'rie  in  "  Wildfcuer," 
Iliichester  iu  "  Waise  von  Lowood,"  Ihlz,  ]S'arcias, 
Gnif  M'lildemar,  Fiirxt  Lid/benaii  in  "Aus  der  Ge- 
sellschaft,"  F>i.r  iu  "  Pitt  uuil  Fox,"  Riugehlerii,  Pam, 
liiioiil  Gerard  iu  "Aus  der  Koniischen  Opcr,"  Kimig 
in  "Esther,"  Fnust,  'All,  Clarigo,  Jicro,  Fritz  Mar- 
low,  Kerhriaiid.  Melltfont  in  "Miss  Sara  Sampson," 
Marc  AnUiiiy,  liiehard  II.,  Henry  VI.,  FahririnK,  and 
Graf  Traill. 

BiBLlooRAPiiy  ;  I.iulwjt'  Kisi-nlH-ri;,  Aihilf  .<nnnnillinl.  Ures- 
(len,  IDWI;  A.  Bfttflhi-iiii,  lli-iiirapliixilit  Blilltrr,  im>.  pp. 
441  ft  «('';.;  Meiii'm  K<niv(rsatii>ny-Li'xik(>n  ;  Ikiit  (leitttioe 
\Vi€n.\.  0.35-536;  Kohut.  Ucrd/i/M/f  I»raelitiKcUe  Mftnner 
und  Frauen,  pp.  227  et  eeq.;  AUt).  Zcit.  dc»  Jud.  1881. 
p.  191. 
s.  E.    Ms. 

SONNESCHEIN,   SOLOMON  H.  :    American 

rabbi;  born  at  Szent  Martou  Turocz,  Hungary,  June 
24.  1839.  He  received  his  education  at  Boskowitz, 
^Moravia,  where  he  obtained  his  rabbinical  diploma 
in  1863,  and  later  studied  at  Hamburg  and  at  the 
University  of  Jeiia  (Ph.D.  1864).  He  was  succes- 
sively rabbi  at  Warasdin,  Prague,  New  York,  aud 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  is  now  (1905)  otliciating  at  the 
Temple  B'nai  Yeshurun,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Sonnescheiu  has  contributed  for  more  than  forty 
years  to  numerous  German  and  English  periodicals. 
Huu.uxiKAPUV  ;    Tlic  American  Jcwinh  Year  Bimh,  1908- 

1!««.  ]).  1"1. 

A.  F.  T.  H. 

SONNINO,  SIDNEY,  BARON  :  Italian  poli- 
tician ;  born  at  Alexandria.  Egypt,  iu  1849.  His 
father  was  u  Jewish  einigraut  from  Leghorn,  aud  his 
mother  an  Euglish  Protestant.  He  grew  up  iu 
I-"'lorence  amoug  a  circle  of  kindred  spirits  including 
such  men  as  the  hisloriau  Pasquale  Villari;  Karl 
llillebrand.  the  German  literary  investigator;  and 
Leopoldo  Franchetli.  In  company  with  the  last- 
named,  Sonnino  undertook  an  expedition  to  south- 
ern Italy  aud  to  Sicily,  the  result  being  a  joiut  publi- 
cation iu  which  was  embodied  Sonnino's  treatise 
"  1  Contadiui  di  Sicilia."on  the  peasants  of  the  latter 
l>laee.  Another  treatise  of  Sonnino's,  eutitleil  "La 
Slezzadria  in  Toscana,"  deals  with  the  leasehold 
system  by  which  the  peasants  of  Tuscany  hold  their 
farms.  In  both  of  these  treatises  Sonnino  shows 
his  intimate  acquainUmce  with  economic  conditions, 
aiul  his  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  poorer 
classes. 

As  a  member  of  Parliament,  iu  which  he  has  held 
a  seat  since  1882.  Sonnino  is  chietly  occupied  w  ith 
tinancial  aud  foreign  (juestious.  He  is  an  earnest 
champion  of  the  German-Italian  alliance.     As  leader 
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iif  tlio  Left  ('cnlcr  hf  was  niii'  (if  tlif  most  nctivi! 
aiui  successful  iipiionciits  of  Dcpretis'  cabinet, 
especially  of  Magliani,  the  minister  of  finance, 
w l»>iiv lie  rcpi'atcdly  accused  of  extra vagrtnec.  Dur- 
ing Peraz/.i's  ministry  Sonnino  filled  the  ullice  of 
assistant  secictary  of  state  in  the  depailnieni-  of 
linance;  and  from  1803  to  1H1IG  lie  held  the  portfolio 
of  linance  in  Crispi's  caliinel.  Hy  his  wide  knowl- 
edge of  nalional  economy  and  his  shrewd  financial 
operations  h<'  has  rendered  the  Italian  slate  valuable 
services.  Since  Crispi's  fall  Sonnino  has  been  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  parliamen- 
tary Ojiposilion, 

innLionRAi'HY :  'IVlesfuru  Sarti,  //  Ptniamt-nln  SulKilintm  e 
Ndzidtinle.  Tenil,   IS'.KI;    A,  (in  (iulu-inatls,    l)Mi(tttiinirr 
liUeritdtlnttat  drs  Kcrirains  du  Jinir.  Florence.  1HS8;  I.uijrl 
Drenpt,  ;  M'irihuiiili  ili  Mmitriilnrin.  }ki«.\. 
s.  S.  Mrx. 

SOBANI,  UGO:  Italian  jurist  and  deputy; 
born  at  I'itigliano  May  4.  1850.  lie  studied  law  in 
his  native  town  and  in  Jlondavi,  Leghorn,  and  Pisa, 
graduating  from  the  university  of  the  last-named 
city  in  1872.  lie  I  hen  established  himself  asa  coun- 
selor at  law  in  Florence,  acting  also  for  several 
years  as  secretary  of  the  Jewish  community  of  that 
city.  In  1900  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  as  the  representative  of  Scansano.  district 
of  Grosseto,  and  was  reelected  in  1904. 

Sorani  is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "I 
Partiti  Polilici,"  "Maggioranze  e  Minoranze,"  anil 
"Suir  Esercizio  ProvvisoriodelCommercioConccsso 
al  Fallito"  (Florence,  1891):  "Delia  Ilicerca  della 
Paternita"  (3d  ed.  ili.  1893);  "La  Banca  d 'Italia. 
Provedimenti  Legislativi,  Stato  Fiuanziario  e  Pro- 
poste  di  Assestanienio"  (///.  1894);  "Della  Cambiale 
e  deir  Assegiio  Uancario "  and  "II  Fallimento" 
<Uome,  1896):  "La  Donnu"  (3d  ed.  Poggibonsi, 
1896);  and  "Sull  Disegno  di  Legge  i>er  il  Riordi- 
nanieuto  dell'  Imposta  di  Hicchezza  Mobile  "  (Pili- 
gliano,  1897). 

BIIU.IOOUAPHV  :    ;/    Wi-xilln  Isndlil ilii.  IIKHI.  p.  :;ii4. 

s.  r.  c. 

SOSA  (SOSSA,  SOUSA),  DE :  Envoy  of 
King.lohn  111.  ot  Poitugal  lo  the  court  of  Pope  Paul 
III.  (1534-00).  While  he  was  at  Koine  the  Maranos, 
seeking  relief  from  the  severity  of  the  Inquisition, 
urged  the  pope  to  send  a  papal  nuncio  to  Portugal 
in  their  interest.  This  measure  was  opposed  by  the 
conrl,  and,  at  first,  likewise  by  the  pope;  but  the 
Jewish  envoy  finally  succeeded  in  gaining  the  ac- 
(luiescenee  of  the  latter.  The  envoy's  letter  to  the 
king  informing  him  of  this  fact  begins  with  the 
words,  "  Komc  is  a  i)rostituted  Habylon,  and  1  feel 
as  if  I  were  in  hell."  In  a  letter  to  the  King  of 
France,  De  Sosa  designates  Lippomano,  the  papal 
nuncio  who  had  bec'ii  selected  to  till  the  i)ost  of 
jiupal  nuncio  in  Portugal,  as  a  man  "  with  the  hands 
of  an  Esau  and  the  voice  of  a  Jacob." 

ItnujiHiRAiMiv :  Kiivserliiiff.  ^»'^'.*('?*.  ihr  Jidli_}i  in  PdrtuuaU 
rip.  2."!i.  an.  nerlin.  IsiiT. 
.1  S.    O. 

SOSA,  GOMEZ  DE.     See  Gomkz  uk  Sos.\. 

SOSA,  MARTIN  ALFONSO  DE  :  Portu 
guese  envoy  mI  and  gnvcrnor  of  Goa.  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  leutury.  In  Cranganore,  six- 
teen   miles   from  Cochin,  which  at  that  time   had 


a  large  Jewish  community,  he  discovered  several 
bronze  tablets  with  ancient  inscriptions.  An  old 
Jewish  philologist  of  Calcutta  declared  that  they 
were  written  in  "Jlalabaric.  Chaldaic.  ami  Arabic" 
and  referred  to  privileges  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  Jews  of  that  locality.  He  translated  all  the 
inscriptions  into  Hebrew,  and  they  were  later  ren- 
dered into  Portuguese.  The  Hebrew  translation  of 
one  of  Ihese  privileges  was  in  the  possession  of  a 
eerlain  Leo,  canlor  of  llie  (ircene  Street  Synagogue 
in  New  York,  in  the  liflies  nf  llie  nineleeuth  cen- 
tury.    See  (;oiiiiN. 

BiBi.iooUAriiv  :  Kuvscrlliit'. '.'(.<i)i.  ilir  .liulni   in   I'lirtuoul, 
pp.  IcM  1(>.".. 
.1  8.    O. 

SOSA,  SIMON  DE  :  One  of  tlie  wealthiest 
Maranosin  Portugal  in  the  niiildleof  thesevc^ntcenth 
century.  He  was  one  of  the  conspirators,  led  by 
the  ArchbislKip  of  liraga.  who  intended  to  burn  the 
royal  palaces,  murder  King  John  IV.,  and  abduct 
the  (lueen  :ind  the  princes.  The  conspiracy,  how- 
ever, was  detected  in  time,  and  Sosa.  with  the  other 
conspirators,  was  executed. 

To  the  same  family  probably  belonged  Isaac  de 
Sosa  Brito  (who  carried  on  a  concspondciice  with 
Francis  de  Oliviera)  and  Gabriel  de  Sosa  Brito. 
The  latter  was  a  famous  mathematician  and  cos- 
mograplu'r.  and  his  works  are  described  in  "  Mem.  de 
Lit.  Port."  (iv.  329).  These  two  lirot hers  flourished 
in  the  sevenli'cnth  century. 

lliin.nKiKAi'ii V  :  De  0\i\ivin,  Mt-indiirs  i/c  Pttrlttydl   (ed.  De 
Hayei.  I74;t.  pp.  :t7!l  it  .sfi/.;  Kiivserllng.  <Jc»cli.  tin-  Jinlfu  in 
I'lirl  II fiiil.  pp.  :i<iT.  Mi  (mile;.'i. 
.1.  S.   O. 

SOSIUS,  CAIUS:  Uoinan  general.  Although 
Ilemd  hail  bini  made  king  of  Jiidcii  by  Ihc  Homans, 
lie  was  I'lireed  to  wrest  the  country  from  the  Has- 
inoiiean  .\iitigonus;  and  us  the  aid  which  he  had 
received  from  Rome  was  insuflicient,  he  went  to 
Sainosata  to  obtain  reenforcements  from  Antony, 
who  ordered  Sosius.  the  legate  of  Syria,  to  give  the 
king  his  active  support  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xiv.  15. 
§S;  7-9:  iiliiii.  "15.  J."  i.  16.  ^^i  6-7).  Sosius  reached 
Jerusalem  with  a  large  nnny  in  the  spring  of  37  u.c, 
and  he  and  Herod,  following  the  tactics  of  Pompey 
twenty-seven  years  before,  directed  the  battering- 
rams  against  the  city's  nortliern  walls.  Progress 
was  diflicult.  however;  for  the  beleaguered  garrison 
made  frcciuent  surlics  and  ileslroyed  the  Roman 
works. 

The  first  wall  was  cariie<l  only  afler  a  siege  of  forty 
days,  and  the  second  wall  tell  fifteen  days  later. 
The  defenders  of  Jerusalem  made  a  desperate  stand 
between  the  walls  of  the  Temi>le  and  in  the  upper 
city;  but  these  positions  likewise  were  finally  car- 
ried "on  the  solemnity  of  the  fast"  {-ni  iniirfi  rz/c 
vi/areiag),  this  jihrase  of  Josephus  being  freiiuently 
interpreted  as  denoting  the  Day  of  Atonement,  al 
though  it  more  probably  refers  to  some  Sabbath 
("Ant."  xiv.  16,  t-S  1-3;  "  R.  J."  i.  18,  SS  1-^:  TMon 
Ca.ssius,  xlix.  22;  Sencea.  "Snasorioiuin  Liber, "  ii. 
21;  Tacitus.  "Hist."  v.  !l).  It  wruild  ajipear  from 
Dion  Cassius  that  the  city  was  taken,  in  38  li.c.  ;  but 
the  statements  of  .losephus.  which  indicate  the  year 
37,  are  more  trustworlh)-. 

Antigonus  surrendered  to  Sosius,  eiilieating  him 
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on  his  Uni'ps  for  iricrcy:  but  the  Koman  tauntingly 
called  liiiu  "  Anligoiu-  "  and  put  him  in  cliains,  while 
the  soldiers  were  given  a  free  hand  to  ]iillage  and 
murder  in  the  city,  so  that  Ilerod  was  well  phased 
when  his  rich  gifts  had  induced  his  ally  to  with- 
<lraw  with  his  troops.  During  the  siege  Sosius  did 
not  prevent  Ihose  within  the  city  from  receiving 
sacrificial  victims  for  the  Temple;  and  after  the 
capture  of  the  jjlace  he  showed  his  reverence  for  the 
Sanctuary  liy  rich  donations  ("Ant."  xiv.  16,  t;  4). 
It  appears  from  coins  and  from  the  triumphal  fasti 
that  he  received  the  title  of  "imperator"  and  the 
l)rivilege  of  eelehrating  a  triumph  in  honor  of  his 
victory  over  JuiU'a. 

niBr.iOiutAi'HY  :  (JriUz,  t,iych.Uh  ed.,  iii.  liKJ;  Sfhiirer.  (itt<rli. 
'M  erl..  i.  H14.  :i')7 -'-i-VA :  rrifsnj)ii(iriit>liin  lnii"rii  linmnni, 
iii.  'Siii :   llntftT.  SitzinifisiKTichtf-  ilir  Arii<tfmie  zu  Mtiu- 

ciien.  iKM,  pp.  •m-n:. 

a.  S.    Ivii. 

SOSSNITZ,  JOSEPH    JUDAH    L6B  :    Rus 

sian-Aincricari  'i'aliMudic  schcilar,  uiallieniatician, 
and  scientitic  author;  horn  at  Birzhi,  government 
of  Kovno,  (Sept.  17.  1837.  When  he  was  nidy  ten 
years  old  he  jirepared  a  calendar  for  the  year  5608 
(=1847-48).  At  the  age  of  ninet<'en  he  went  to 
Riga  as  a  teacher  of  Ilelirew,  and  theic  made  the  ac- 
((uaintance  of  Prcd'essor  Novik.  who  gave  him  ac- 
cess to  the  library  of  the  i)olytechnical  school,  where 
he  studieil  German  and  perfected  himself  in  secular 
sciences,  on  which  he  luihlished  articles  in  Jewish 
periodicals.  In  1875  he  was  invited  to  Berlin  by 
II.  S.  Shjnimski  to  act  as  coeditor  of  "Ila-Zefi- 
rah,"  hut  as  he  refused  to  write  against  Lichtenfeld. 
Slonimski's  antagonist,  he  was  disnnssed.  In  1888 
he  settled  at  Warsaw  as  editor  of  the  scientitic  and 
cabalistic  departments  of  "Ha-Eshkol."  lie  went 
to  New  York  in  1801,  and  two  years  later  he  fomided, 
ill  104th  street,  a  Talmud  Torah,  of  which  h(^  was 
principal  until  1H97.  Since  1899  he  has  been  lec- 
turer on  Jewish  ethics  in  the  Educational  Alliance. 
Sossnit/.  haswiitten  on  difl'ereut  treatises  of  the 
Talmud,  and  on  astronomy,  geometry,  physics,  etc. 
His  pulilislied  works  arc  as  follows:  "Aken  Yesh 
Adonai "  (Wilna,  1875),  an  attack  upon  modern  ma- 
terialism and  paitieularly  upon  liuclmcrs  "Kraft 
nnd  Stoir"  :  "  Ila-Shemesli"  (Warsaw,  1878),  an  essay 
upon  a  scientific  demonstration  of  the  sun's  sub- 
stance, based  on  modern  investigation  and  ac- 
companied by  astronomical  tables;  "  Scl.iok  ha- 
Sliak  "  (Wilna,  1880),  a  manual  of  chess,  base<l  upon 
A.  von  Breda's  method;  "  Der  Kwige  Kalender" 
(Ri.ga,  1884):  "'Iddan  'Olamim"  (Warsaw,  1888), 
a  perpetual  calendar  for  Jews,  Christians,  and  HJo- 
hammedans,  with  tables  for  comparison:  "lla- 
Ma'or"  ((//.  1889),  an  essay  on  Jewish  leligious  phi- 
losophy, containing,  besides,  notes  on  Biblical  and 
Talmudic-il  exegesis. 

Itiiii.KKfitAriiv  :  Amn-icfin  JrwMt  Vrnr /Jcn/v.  ."ititi.5  (liKfn,  p. 
192:  H.  IClscnstadl.  Hithnu-  I'/.vra<7t»c-,4nicrifert,  pp.  4:t(f  .•«■'/.: 
Soliolow,  SeffrZikhirtiii.  p.  41 ;  Zeitlln.  Uilil.  PnM-Mciiileh. 
pp.  'SJ-t-Xti. 
K.  C.  M.    StCT,. 

SOTAH  ('Faithless  Wife";  "  Woman  Suspected 
of  Uidailhfulness"):  Ti-eati.se  ii\  the  Mishnah,  To- 
sefta,  and  Babylonian  and  Palestinian  Talmuds, 
devoted  in  the  main  to  an  exact  definition  of  the 
rules  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  a  wife  cither  actu- 


ally or  supposedly  unfaithful  (Num.  v.  11-31).  In 
most  editions  this  treatise  is  the  sixth  in  the  order 
Nashim,  and  is  divided  into  nine  chapters  contain- 
ing sixty-seven  paragraphs  in  all.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  contents: 

Cli.  i. :  On  the  manner  in  which  the  husband 
shoidd  inaiufest  his  jealousy  and  leslrain  his  wife 
from  improper  ndationswith  another  man;  the  con- 
se(|ucnces  to  the  wife  if  she  does  not  heed  her  hus- 
band's warnings  (ijt^  1-2);  how  the  suspected  wife 
is  brought  before  the  Sanhedrin  in  Jerusalem,  how 
exhorted  to  confess,  if  she  is  guilty,  and  how 
admonished  (t;g  3-6) ;  with  what  measure  one  metes, 
it  is  meted  unto  him  also;  if  a  woman  adorns  herself 
for  sin,  God  renders  her  hideous  (§  7) ;  Biblical  exam- 
ples of  ntcompense  both  of  good  and  of  evil:  Sam- 
son followed  whither  his  eyes  led,  and  they  were 
pierced  (Judges  xvi.  21),  while  Miriam  stood  for  an 
hour  on  the  river-bank  because  of  Moses  (Ex.  ii.  4), 
and,  as  stated  in  Num.  xii.  15,  all  Israel  waited  for 
her  seven  days  (SS  fi-^l- 

Ch.  ii. :  How  the  offering  of  jealousy  is  prepared 

(is  1):    how  the  priest  pours  the  consecrated  water 

into  an  earthen  vessel  and  whence  he 

Contents  :    takes  the  earth  which  he  puts  in  the 

Ch.  i.-v.  water  (§2;  <:omp.  Num.  v.  17):  how 
he  writes  the  book  (comp.  Num.  v. 
23),  the  verses  which  are  written  in  it,  and  the  ma- 
terial employed  (Ss  3-4);  the  time  and  the  cases  to 
which  the  confirmation  of  the  oath  on  the  part  of 
the  wife  refers  (§g  5-6;  comp.  Num.  v.  22). 

Ch.  iii. :  Way  in  which  the  jealousy-ofTering  is 
brought  (§§  1-2):  cases  in  which  the  woman  has  a 
right  to  refuse  to  drink  the  bitter  water  (S;  3);  com- 
mencement of  the  eflicacy  of  the  water  of  bitterness, 
and  the  problem  whether  a  meritorious  deed  per- 
formed by  the  woman  at  some  previous  time  may 
protect  her  from  the  action  of  the  water;  discus- 
sion, in  this  connection,  of  the  admissibility  of  in- 
strucling  women  in  the  Law  (§§4-5);  cases  in  which 
the  jealousy  -  ollering  is  burned;  distinctions  be- 
tween Israelite's  and  priests  and  between  men  and 
women  with  regard  to  certain  lights  and  punish- 
ments (§§  6-8). 

Ch.  iv. :  Women  to  whom  the  water  of  bitterness 
is  not  given  (§g  1-4);  cases  in  wliich  the  court  itself 
warns  the  woman  against  questionable  relations 
with  a  man  (§  5). 

Ch.  V. :  The  waterof  bitterne.ssaffectsthcadulterer 
as  well  as  the  adulteress  (§  1);  list  of  seveial  textual 
interpretations  that  were  delivered  by  U.  Akiba 
and  I{.  Joshua  b.  Hyrcanus  on  the  day  on  which 
Gamaliel  II.  was  depose<l  and  Hlea/.ar  b.  Azarinh 
was  elected  "nasi"  (§§  2-5;  comp.  Ber.  28a). 

Ch.  vi.  :  The  amount  of  testimony  legarding  the 
unfaithfulness  of  a  woman  which  prevents  her  from 
drinking  tin'  bitter  water,  and  testimony  which 
causes  her  to  lo.se  her  Kkti'BAII. 

Ch.  vii. :  Prayers  which  may  be  said  in  any  lan- 
guage, such  as  the  "Shema'  "  and  the  daily  prayer 
(§  11:  what  may  be  said  only  in  the  holy  tcmgue 
(Hebrew'),  such  as  most  of  the  sections 
Ch.  vi.-ix.  of  the  Torali.  and  the  formula  spoken 
at  the  halizah  by  the  woman  whom  her 
brother-in-law  refuses  to  marrj-  (§  2) ;  the  method  of 
reciting  these  formulas,  and  the  time  and  the  mode 
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of  reading  the  poiiions  of  llie  Law  (g^;?-7);  tlic 
story  of  King  Agrippa  II.,  wlio  wept  wliun  ho  heard 
the  words  "Thou  maycst  not  set  a  stranger  over 
tliee,  which  is  not  thy  brotlier "  (Dent.  xvii.  15). 
since  he  was  liiniself  a  descendant  of  Herod  and 
consequently  an  Idiiniean.  and  to  whom  tlie  peoiile 
cried  out:  "Thou  art  our  brother"  (s;  8). 

Ch.  viii. :  The  adilress  by  llie  priest  anointed  for 
war,  delivered  to  llje  army  before  battle  (^  1 ;  corap. 
Deul.  .\.\.  2  et  ««y.) ;  interpretation  of  Deut  x.\.  .'i-Q; 
lliosc  who  are  ordinarily  exempt  from  military 
service,  and  wars  from  which  they  are  not  exempt 
(SS  2-7). 

Ch.  ix. ;  The  breaking  of  the  neck  of  a  heifer  in 
case  the  assassin  of  a  man  found  murdered  is  un- 
known (§55  1-8;  comp.  Dent.  xxi.  1-9);  the  time  of 
the  abolition  both  of  this  custom  and  of  the  use  of 
the  water  of  bitterness  in  the  trial  of  women  sus- 
pected of  adultery  (i^  9);  the  discontinuance  of  other 
customs,  things,  and  virtues;  on  many  ordinances 
proclaimed  at  various  times;  the  gloomy  portents 
of  the  Messianic  time  (^J^  10-14);  an  enumeration  of 
tlie  different  grades  of  holiness  and  piety,  the  high- 
est being  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (§  15). 

The  Tosefta  is  divided  into  tifteeu  chapters  and 
contains  a  large  number  of  haggadic  and  exegetic 
interpretations,  as  well  as  various  historical  state- 
ments and   narratives.      Particularly 
The  noteworthy  is  the  exegesis  of  several 

Tosefta.  passages,  including  Deut.  xxi.  7-8 
(Tosef.  ix.  2-9),  I  Sam.  iv.  8-9,  Nah. 
i.  1-2,  and  Cant.  viii.  5-6.  Certain  sections  of  interest 
are  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  contradictions  be- 
tween Biblical  statements;  for  example,  Tosef.  xi.  11 
seeks  to  harm(mi/.e  I  Sam.  x.  3,  a  pa.ssage  locating  Ra- 
chel's grave  "in  the  border  of  Benjamin,"  and  Gen. 
.xxxv.  19.  which  describes  her  burial-place  as  l)eing 
near  Bethlehem,  in  the  district  of  Judah.  In  like 
manner  xi.  18  and  xii.  'A  seek  to  harmonize  II  Sam. 
xxi.  8  with  i  V.  23,  and  II  Chron.  xxii.  2  with  II  Kings 
viii.  17res|)ectively.  Tlie  narratives  of  special  inter- 
est are  those  concerning  Simeon  the  Just — who  re- 
ceived, while  in  the  Temple,  a  premonition  of  the 
death  of  the  emjjeror  Caligula  (xiii.  6),  and  who 
prophesied  his  own  end  (xiii.  8) — and  the  account  of 
the  despair  which  seized  the  peojjle  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple,  so  that  many  refused  to  eat 
meat  or  to  drink  wine,  until  K.  Joshua  taught  them 
to  observe  restraint  even  in  their  mourning  for  the 
loss  of  their  indei)eudence  (xv.  11). 

Both,  Gemaras  contain   many  tales  and  legends, 

haggadic  interpretations,  sayings,  and  proverbs,  in 

addition  to  their  elucidations  of  mishnaio  passages. 

The  following  examples   may   be   cited   from    the 

Babylonian  Gemara:    "Heaven  destines  a  wife  lor 

every  man  according  to  his  merits" 

The  Two     (3a);    "Whoso  is  jealous  of  his  wife 

Gemaras.     must  be  tilled  with  an  evil  demon" 

(3a):  "The  jiroud  man  is  even  as  the 

\inl)elicver  and  the  idolater"  (4b);  "Adultery  is  the 

most  grievous  sin,  nor  can  atonement  be  made  for  it 

by  any  merit  or  good  act  "  (ib. ) ;  "  Whoso  neglecteth 

his  wife  and  is  untrue  to  her  causeth  her  to  become 

unfaithful  and  to  commit  adultery  "  (10a). 

Other  points  of  interest  in  the  Babylonian  Gemara 
are  the  introductory  words  on  the  position  of  the 


treati.se  Sotah  among  the  other  tractates  of  Nashim 
(2a).  and  the  stories  relating  to  the  coffin  of  Joseph 
(13a),  the  grave  of  Moses  (i:ib-14a),  and  the  attitude 
of  Josm  A  It.  Pek.vhv.mi  toward  one  of  his  pupils, 
who.  according  to  some  expositors,  was  Jesus  (47a 
in  the  un<-ensor<'d  editions  of  thit  Talnuid). 

With  regard  to  the  Palestinian  Gemara,  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  story  of  the  modesty 
of  H.  Meir,  who  would  liisregard  his  own  rank  and 
dignity  in  his  eagerness  to  restore  peace  between 
husband  and  wife  (i.  4,  IGil).  The  very  interesting 
statement  is  also  made  that  there  was  indeed  a  man 
named  Job;  but  that  the  calannties  described  in  the 
book  which  bears  his  name  never  befell  him,  for  he 
was  ma<le  its  hero  simply  on  account  of  his  sincere 
and  profound  piety  (v.  5,  20a). 

w.  li.  ■  J.  Z.  L. 

SOUL  (nDt'J,  C'SJ,  from  DL''J  and  B'Q3  =  "lie 
breathed";  eijuivalent  to  the  Jjiitin  "anima"  and 
"spiritus"):  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  of 
man  speaks  of  a  spirit  or  breath  with  which  he  was 
endowed  by  his  Creator  (Gen.  ii.  7);  but  this  spirit 
was  conceived  of  as  inseparably  connected,  if  not 
wholly  identified,  with  the  life-blood  (ib.  ix.  4:  Lev. 
xvii.  11).     Only  through  the  contact 

Biblical  of  the  Jews  with  Persian  and  Greek 
and  Apoc-    thought  did  the  idea  of  a  disembodied 

ryphal       soul,    having   its   own    individuality. 

Views.  take  root  in  Judaism  and  timl  its  ex- 
pression in  the  later  Biblical  books,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  following  jiassages:  "The  spirit 
of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord"  (Prov.  xx.  27); 
"There  is  a  spirit  in  man  "  (Job  xxxii.  8);  "The  spirit 
shall  return  luito  God  who  gave  it"  (Ecel.  xii.  7). 
The  soul  is  called  in  Biblical  jiterature  "ruah,"  "  ne- 
fesli,"  and  "neshaniah."  The  first  of  these  terms 
denotes  the  spirit  in  its  primitive  state;  the  second, 
in  its  association  with  the  body;  the  third,  in  its  ac- 
tivity while  in  the  body. 

An  explicit  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  soul  is  found  in  the  Apocrypha: 
"All  souls  are  prepared  before  the  foundation  of 
the  worhl  "  (Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  xxiii.  5);  and 
according  to  II  Esd.  iv.  35  et  ser/.  the  number  of  the 
righteous  who  are  to  come  into  the  world  is  foreor- 
dained from  the  beginning.  All  souls  are,  therefore, 
preexistent,  although  the  number  of  those  which 
are  to  become  incorporated  is  not  determined  at 
the  very  first.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  souls 
of  different  ([uality.  Solomon  says  (Wisdom  viii. 19 
ei  ierj.,  R.  V.):  "Now  I  was  a  cliihl  of  parts,  and  a 
good  soul  fell  to  my  lot;  nay,  rather,  being  gooil,  I 
came  into  a  l)ody  undefiled."  The  body  returns  to 
earth  when  its  jiossessor  "is  required  to  render  back 
the  soul  which  was  lent  him  "(//;.  xv.  8,  R.  V.).  The 
Syriac  Apocalyp.se  of  Baruch  xxx.  2-3  (Kautz.sch, 
"  Apokryphen,"  ii.  423)  distinguishes  between 
righteous  and  common  souls  in  the  following  pa.s- 
sage, which  describes  the  Messianic  period  and  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  concejit  of  preexisteuce: 
"The  storehouses  in  which  the  foreordained  number 
of  souls  is  kept  shall  be  opened,  and  the  sotds  shall 
go  forth,  and  the  many  souls  .shall  appearall  at  once, 
as  a  host  with  one  mind.  And  the  first  shall  rejoice, 
and  the  last  sliall  not  be  Siid." 

There  are  no  direct  references  in  the  Bible  to  the 
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oiigin  of  the  soul,  its  nature,  ami  its  relation  to  the 
body;  but  these  (juestions  afforded  material  fortius 
speculations  of  the  Alexandrian  .Jewish  sehool,  espe- 
eially  of  Piiii.o  .Jid.sus,  who  sought  in  the  allegor- 
ical interpretation  of  Biblical  texts  the  rontirination 
of  his  psychological  system.  In  the  three  terms 
"ruah,"  "nefesh,"and  "neshainah"  Philo  sees  the 
corroboration  of  the  Platonic  view  that  the  human 
soul  is  tripartite  (-/"/^fp'/f),  having  one  part  rational, 
a  second  more  spiritual,  and  a  third  the  seat  of  de- 
sire. These  parts  are  distinguished  fr<un  one  an- 
other both  functionally  and  by  the  places  occupied 
by  them  in  the  body.  The  seat  of  the  first  is  the 
head  ;  of  the  second,  the  chest;  and  of  the  third,  the 
abdomen  ("  De  AUegoriis  Legum,"  ^  [ed.  .Mangey, 
i.  110]).     Both   the   rational   and    the 

Philo's       irrational  sprang  like  two  scions  from 

Views.  one  root,  and  yet  are  so  strongly  con- 
trasted in  their  natures  that  one  is  di- 
vine, while  the  other  is  corruptible.  The  rational 
part,  or  the  mind  (I'uiif),  which  is  the  leading  and 
sovereign  principle  of  the  soul,  is  a  fragment  of  the 
Divinity;  and  as  such  it  is  preexistent  and  immor- 
tal. It  corresponds  to  the  outermost  and  indivisible 
sphere  of  tlie  fixed  stars,  and  though  it  introduces 
unending  divisions  into  the  objects  of  its  intelligent 
apprehensions,  is  itself  without  parts.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  genus  as  those  incorporeal  spirits  by 
which  the  air  is  inhabited,  and  istotlie  soul  what  the 
eyes  are  to  the  body,  only  its  vision  transcends  the 
sphere  of  the  senses  and  embraces  the  intelligible 
{idem.  "  De  Opificiis  Muudi,"  i.  648).  As  a  fountain 
sends  off  streams  in  various  directions,  so  (he  mind, 
a  spiritual  nomad,  not  only  pervades  the  body,  but 
l)rings  itself  in  contact  with  various  objects  of  cre- 
ation, and  maiies  its  way  even  to  God  Himself. 
In  this  manner  the  mind  transcends  space  and  frees 
it.self  from  the  limitations  of  time  which  it  antici- 
pates (idem,  "  De  Eo  Quod  Deterius  Potiori  Insidia- 
tur,"  i.  208), 

However,  it  is  not  the  mind  that  acts,  but  its 
powers;  these,  according  to  Philo,  are  not  mere 
properties,  but  independent  spiritual  essences  in 
which  the  individual  mind  has  its  appointed  share. 
In  accordance  with  his  fundamental  division  of  the 
soul,  Philo  divides  these  powers  into  rational  and 
irrational,  or  rational  and  perceptive,  because  the  ir- 
rational (lowers  are  derived  from  sensible  percep- 
tion. Even  before  entering  the  body,  the  nnnd  pos- 
sesses not  only  rational  faculties,  but  also  ascending 
powers  which  distinguish  the  lower  orders  of  crea- 
tion, the  habitual,  the  organic,  the  vital,  and  the 
perceptive.  In  order  to  awaken  the  sensible  percep- 
tion, the  higher  energies  of  the  mind  must  for  the 
time  being  cease  to  be  active.  However,  a  union  be- 
tween the  mind  and  perception  can  be  effected  only 
through  the  mediation  of  a  third  |irinciple;  for  the 
senses  can  not  perceive  without  the  intervention  of 
the  mind,  nor  can  the  mind  discern  material  objects 
without  the  instrumentality  of  the  senses.  This 
third  principle  is  pleasure,  which  is  symbolized  in 
the  Bible  by  the  serpent. 

Philo  recognizes  the  unity  of  human  conscious 
ness:  and  liecontinesknowledge  strictly  to  the  mind 
itself.  As  a  divine  being  the  soul  aspires  to  be  freed 
from  its  bodily  fetters  and  to  return  to  the  heavenly 


spheres  whence  it  came.  Philo  does  not  say  why  the 
soul  is  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  certain 
time  in  the  body  ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  thai,  as  in 
many  othi-r  points,  he  shares  also  in  this  one  tlie 
views  of  Pytliagoras  and  Plato,  who  believed  that 
the  sold  undergoes  this  ordeal  in  expiation  of  some 
sin  committeil  by  it  in  its  former  state  (see  Pmi.o 

.IlD.Kt-S). 

This  belief  was  rejected  by  the  scholars  of  the  Tal- 
mud, who  taught  that  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect purity  (Ber.  l('a;  Mek.  43bl,  and  is  destined  to 
return  pure  to  its  heavenly  abode.  When  God  con- 
fides the  soul  to  man  He  says,  accord- 
Talmudical  ing   to   the   Haggadah,    "The  .soul   I 

Views.  have  given  thee  is  pure;  if  thou  giv- 
est  it  back  to  Me  in  the  same  .state,  it 
is  good  for  thee;  if  not,  I  will  burn  it  before  thee" 
(Eccl.  R.  xii.  7;  with  some  variations  in  Niddah 
30a).  Probably  it  was  as  a  jirotest  against  the  be- 
lief in  a  sin  committed  by  the  soul  that  the  daily 
morning  prayer  was  instituted:  "  My  God,  the  soul 
which  Thou  (li<lsl  jdace  in  me  is  pure  [comp.  Shab. 
l.iSb].  Thou  hast  created  it,  formed  it,  and  breathed 
it  into  me.  Thou  preservest  it  in  me.  Thou  wilt 
take  it  from  me  and  wilt  give  it  back  to  me  in  the 
world  to  come"  (comp.  also  Shab.  S2h;  B.  B.  16a). 

In  rabbinical  literature  the  dualism  of  liody  and 
sold  is  carried  out  consistently,  as  in  Ber.  10a, 
43b:  Shab,  113b,  l.J2b;  Yoma'sOb;  Ned.  32a  (the 
body  is  a  small  city);  Sanh.  9Ia,  108  (the  body  is  a 
scabbard),  110b;  and  elsewhere.  "The  soul  of  mau 
comes  from  heaven:  his  body,  from  earth"  (Sifre, 
Deut.  306  [ed.  Friedmann.  ]).  132,  below]). 

The  Habbis  hold  that  the  body  is  not  the  prison  of 
the  soul,  luit,  on  the  contrary,  its  medium  of  devel- 
opment and  improvement.  Nor  do  they  hold  the 
Platonic  view  regarding  the  preexistenee  of  the  soul. 
For  them  "each  and  every  soul  which  shall  be 
from  Adam  until  the  end  of  the  world,  was  formed 
during  the  six  days  of  Creation  and  was  in  paradise, 
being  inesent  also  at  the  revelation  on  Sinai.  .  .  . 
At  tlie  time  of  conception  God  commaudeth  the 
angel  who  is  the  prefect  of  the  spirits,  saying: 
'  Bring  Me  such  a  spirit  which  is  in  jiaradise  and 
hath  such  a  name  and  such  a  form;  for  all  spirits 
which  are  to  enter  the  liody  exist  from  the  day  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  until  the  earth  shall  pass 
away.'  .  .  .  The  spirit  answereth:  'Lord  of  the 
world!  I  am  content  with  the  earth,  where  I  have 
lived  since  Thou  didst  create  me.'  .  .  .  Gml  S|)eak- 
eth  to  tlu;  soul,  saying:  '  The  world  into  which  thou 
enterest  is  more  beautiful  than  this;  and  when  I 
made  thee  I  intended  thee  only  for  this  ilrop  of 
seed. '  "  Two  angels  are  assigned  to  the  soul,  which 
is  finally  shown,  among  other  things,  the  spirits  in 
heaven  which  have  been  perfected  on  earth  (Tan., 
Pekiide,  3).  The  entry  of  the  soul  into  the  embryo 
(see  Goi.KM)  is  similarly  described  in  a  <i)nversation 
between  .Tudali  the  (latriarch  and  the  emperor  .\iito 
ninus  (c.  200;  Sanh.  91b:  comp.  ih.  16b  and  Niddah 
31a).  The  s|>irits  which  are  to  descend  to  earth  are 
kept  ill  "Arabot.  the  last  of  the  seven  heavens  (Hag. 
121i.  belowV  while  the  souls  of  the  righteous  dead 
are  beneath  the  throne  of  Goil  (Shab.  l."»2b).  Asso- 
ciated with  this  belief  is  the  Talmudic  saying  that 
the  Messiah  will  not  come  till  all  the  souls  in  the 
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"Kuf  "  (the  supcrtcrrcstrial  abode  of  tlic  souls)  sliall 
liavu  imsst'd  tlirougli  an  eartlily  t'xistcnoe  ('Ah.  Zarali 
Tm;  comp.  Gen.  \i.  viii.  and  Ruth  H.,  Introduction). 

The  Phitonic  thcoiv  that  study  is  only  recollec- 
tion, because  the  soul  Uik'W  evciythini;  before  en- 
1 1  ring  the  world,  is  expressed  in  a  liyperbdlic  fash- 
ion in  the  Talmud,  where  it  issaidth;it  a  lishtburns 
on  the  head  of  tlieenibryoby  ineansof  which  it  sees 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  hut  that  at 
the  moment  of  its  appearance  on  earth  an  ant;el 
strikes  it  on  the  mouth,  and  everything  is  forgotten 
(Ni<ldah  301)).  The  Hal)l;i.s  ([ucstion  whether  the 
sold  descends  to  earth  at  the  moment  of  conception 
or  after  the  embryo  has  been  formed  (Sanh.  90a). 

The  tripartite  nature  of  the  soul  as  conceived  by 
I'liilo  is  taught  in  the  Talmud  also;  it  divides  the 
non-physici'.l  part  of  man  into  spirit  and  soul.  In- 
ileed,  tlie  "active  sold"  which  God  breathed  into 
man  and  the  "vital  spirit"  with  which  He  ins])ired 
him  are  mentioned  as  early  as  \Vis<lom 
Spirit  XV.  11.  This  differentiation  is  clearly 
and  Soul,  and  plainly  expressed  by  Paul  in  I 
Thess.  V.  23  and  Ileb.  iv.  13  (comp. 
Delitzsch,  pp.  90  rt  .lei/.,  and  Hastings.  "Diet.  Bible," 
iii.  166b-lG7a,  where  "nefesh"  is  incorrectly  used 
lcir"ruah");  and  the  same  idea  is  found  in  Hag.  12a, 
where  it  is  said  that  "spiritsand  souls  "  dwell  in  the 
seventh  heaven,  while  Niddali  31a.  above,  ])rays: 
"May  God  give  spirit  and  soul  to  the  embryo"  (see 
Kiislii  on  Hag.;  Brcclier,  "  Das  Transcendentale," 
etc.,  p.  C4;  and  Weber,  "  JudischoTlieologie,"  p.  2281. 
In  the  foregoing  passage  cited  from  'faidiuma  the 
same  distinction  is  drawn  between  soul  and  spirit, 
although  no  very  clear  thi'iiry  is  advanced  concerning 
the  difference  between  the  two.  Every  Friday  (Jod 
gives  the  Jew  another  individual  sold,  which  He  takes 
hack  again  at  the  end  of  the  Sabbath  (Bezah  l(ia). 

A  parallel  is  established  between  the  soul  and 
God.  As  the  world  is  tilled  with  God,  so  is  the  body 
filled  with  the  soul;  as  God  sees,  hut  can  not  he 
seen,  so  the  soul  sees,  hut  is  not  to  he  seen  ;  as  God 
is  hidden,  so  also  is  the  soul  (Ber.  lOa).  The  Hahhis 
seem  to  have  considered  discernment,  reHection,  and 
recollection  as  faculties  of  the  soul;  but  they  held 
that  the  power  by  which  man  distinguishes  between 
right  and  wrong  and  the  inclination  to  one  or  to 
the  other  are  two  real  essences  which  God  places  in 
the  heart  of  man.  These  are  called  "yezer  toh  " 
(good  inclinations) and  "yezer  ha-ra'  "(evil  propensi- 
ties). The  soul  has  control  over  these,  and,  there- 
fore, is  responsible  for  man's  moral  conduct.  The 
soul's  relation  to  the  body  is  an  external  one  only  : 
when  man  sleeps  the  soul  ascends  to  its  heavenly 
abode  (Lam.  H.  iii.  23).  There  it  sometimes  receives 
conimiinications  which  appear  to  the  sleeper  as 
dreams.  Although,  like  all  ancient  peoples,  the 
Jews  believed  inilreanis,  there  were  advanced  rabbis 
who  explained  them  psychologically.  An  example 
of  this  is  related  in  the  Talmud  (Ber.  .i6a),  on  the 
part  of  Joshua  ben  Hananiah.  A  Roman  emperor 
(probably  Hadrian)  asUeil  the  tanna  what  he  (Ha- 
drian) would  dream  aliout.  Joshua  answered :  "  You 
will  dream  that  the  I'ersians  will  vanquish  and  mal- 
treat you."  Reflecting  on  this  the  whole  day.  the 
emperor  dreamed  accordinclv. 

K.  "  I    Bii  -L.   r. 


With   the   transplantation    of    the   Greco-Arabic 

philosophy  to  Jewish  soil,  psychology  began  to  Ijc 

treated  seientilically.     Saadia  devoted 

Among       the  sixth  chapter  of  his  "Emiinot  we- 

the  Jewish   De'ot  "  to   questions  concerning  the 

Philoso-  human  soul.  After  having  passed  in 
phers.  review  the  various  opinions  on  the 
subject  current  at  that  time,  he  gives 
his  own  theory,  which  he  endeavors  to  support  by 
Biblical  quotations.  According  to  him,  the  soul  is 
cri'ated  by  God  at  the  .same  time  as  the  body.  Its 
substance  resembles  that  of  the  spheres;  hut  it  is  of 
a  finer  quality.  This,  Saadia  says,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  possessed  by  a  thinking  power 
which  is  lacking  in  the  spheres.  This  thinking 
power  is  not  inherent  in  any  way  in  the  body,  which 
becomes  lifeless  as  soon  as  the  soul  leaves  it.  How- 
ever, like  every  created  thing,  the  soul  needs  a  me- 
dium through  which  to  attain  activity;  and  this 
medium  is  the  body.  Through  its  union  with  the 
body  three  powers  which  are  latent  in  it  are  set  in 
motion :  intelligence,  passion,  and  ajipetife  or  de- 
sire. These  powers  or  faculties  are  not  to  he  con- 
sidered as  three  separate  parts  of  the  soul,  each  hav- 
ing a  different  seat  in  the  body,  but  as  belonging  to 
the  one  and  indivisible  soul,  which  has  its  scat  in 
the  heart.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  soul  to  be 
united  with  the  body.  Without  this  medium  it 
could  not  attain  paradise  anl  eternal  hli.ss,  because 
these  are  vouclisafed  to  it  imly  as  a  recompen.se  for 
its  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  This  obedience 
can  he  performed  only  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  body,  just  as  Hre  needs  fuel  before  it  cnn 
burn.  Saadia  is  a  strong  opponent  of  Plato,  who 
taught  the  jueexistcnce  of  the  soul  and  considered 
its  powers  of  intelligence,  passion,  and  appetite  as 
three  distinct  parts  of  it,  of  which  the  first  was  de- 
rived from  God.  and  the  .second  and  third  from 
matter. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Arabic  Ncoplnto- 
iiists,  especially  the  Encyclopedists  known  as  the 
"Brethren  of  Sincerity,"  the  Platonic  psychology  as 
interpreted  and  aniplitied  in  those  schools  prevailed 
among  the  .Tews  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 
It  was  propoun<led  in  a  special  work  altrihuted  to 
Bahya  ben  Joseph  ihn  Pakuda,  and  entitled  "Ma 
ani  al-N'afs"  (translated  into  Ilehrew 

Influence     under  the  title  "Torat  ha-Nefesh  "  by 
of  Platonic  I.    Broyde,    Paris,    1S96).     According 

Doctrine,  to  him,  man  possesses  three  distinct 
souls,  the  vegetative,  the  animal,  and 
the  rational:  the  first  two  derived  from  matter,  and 
the  last  emanating  from  the  active  intellect.  At  the 
moment  of  conception  a  ray  of  the  rational  .soul 
penetrates  into  the  embryo,  where  it  supervises  the 
development  of  the  vegetative  and  animal  powers 
until  they  become  two  distinct  souls.  The  principal 
agent  in  the  formation  of  the  body  is  the  vegetative 
soul,  which  derives  its  forces  from  the  sun  and  the 
moon.  Supervised  by  the  stars  and  their  spiritual 
principles,  the  vegetative  soul  constructs  the  body 
in  the  .shape  of  the  spheres,  and  exerts  on  it  the 
same  influence  as  that  exerted  by  the  universal  soul 
on  the  spheres.  Each  of  these  three  souls  has  il.s 
own  attribute:  that  of  the  vegetative  soul  is  chas- 
titv;   of  the  animal,  energy;   and  of  the  rational, 
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wisiloni.     Fifim  these  is  dcrivfil  aiiotlicr  attribute, 
justice. 

These  theories  respecting  the  soul  seem  to  have 
bien  shared  liy  Ihn  Gahirol  aiirl  Joseph  ihri  Zaildili. 
wild  repeatedly  ass<Tted  in  their  respective  works 
the  existence  of  tliree  distinct  souls  in  man.  A  less 
fanciful  psyelioloirical  sj'stem  was  elaborated  bj'  the 
Jewish  I'<Tipaletics.  especially  liy  Maimonides.  It 
was  siil)stanlially  that  of  Aristotle  as  propounded  by 
his  eoniinentators.  A<-cording  to  this  system  the 
soul  is  a  concri'te  unit  having  various  activities 
or  faculties.  It  is  the  first  principle  of  action  in 
an  organized  bo<Iy,  possessing  life  potentially.  Its 
faculties  are  five:  the  nutritive,  the  sensitive,  the 
imaginative,  the  appetitive,  and  the  rational;  the 
superior  comprehending  the  inferior  potentially. 
'Plie  sensitive  faculty  is  that  by  whicli  one  perceivi  s 
and  feels:  it  does  not  perceive  itself  or  its  organs. 
Imt  only  external  objects  through  the  intervention 
of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch.  The 
s<'nses  perceivi-  species,  or  forms,  but  not  matter,  as 
wax  receives  the  impression  of  a  seal  without  re- 
l.iining  any  part  of  its  substance.  The  imaginative 
faculty  is  the  power  to  give  quite  dineicnt  forms  to 
the  images  impressed  upon  tlie  soul  by  the  senses. 
Menior}-  is  derived  from  fancy,  and  has  its  seat  in 
the  same  ])ow<'rof  the  soul.  Theappetitive  faculty 
consists  in  the  ability  to  feel  either  a  desire  or  an 
aversion.  The  rational  faculty  isthat  which  enables 
man  to  think,  tn  aciiuire  knowledge,  and  to  disc<'rn 
evil  actions  from  good  ones.  The  action  of  the  in- 
ti'Ueet  is  either  theoretical  or  practical:  theoretical, 
when  it  .sini|)ly  c(msiders  what  is  true  or  false;  and 
practical,  when  it  judges  whether  a  thing  is  good 
or  evil,  and  thereby  excites  the  will  to  ])ursue  or  to 
avoid  it. 

Maimonides,  except  in  a  few  instances,  closely 
followed  Aristotle  with  regard  to  the  ontological 
aspect  of  the  soul.  The  life  of  the  soul,  which  is 
derived  from  that  of  the  spheres,  is  represented  on 
earth  in  three  imtencies:  in  vegetable,  in  animal, 
and  in  human  life.  In  the  vegetable  it  is  confined 
to  the  nutritive  faculty:  in  the  animal  it  combines, 
in  adilition,  the  sensitive,  the  appetitive,  and,  in  ani- 
mals of  a  higlK'r  organism,  also  the  imaginative; 
while  in  human  life  it  comprises,  in  addition  to  all 
th<!Se  faculties,  the  rational.  As  each  soid,  consti- 
tuting the  form  of  the  body,  is  iudissolubly  united 
with  it  and  has  no  individual  existence,  so  the  soul 
of  man  and  its  various  faculties  constitute  with 
th(!  body  a  concrete,  inseparable  unit.  With  the 
ileatli  of  the  body,  therefore,  the  soul  with  all  its 
faculties,  including  the  rational,  ceases  to  exist. 
There  is,  however,  something  in  the  human  soul 
which  is  not  a  mere  faculty,  but  a  real  substance 
having  an  independent  life.  It  is  the  acquired  in- 
tellect, the  ideas  and  notions  which  man  obtains 
through  study  and  speculation. 

Levi  ben   (Jershon.  in  "Milhamot   Adonai,"   fol 

lowed  Maimonides  in  his  psychological  sy.stem.  but 

<lilTered  from  him  with  regard  to  the 

Levi  ben     knowledge  which  constitutes  the  ac- 

Gershon.     quired  intellect.     He  divided  human 

knowledge  into  three  classes;  (1)  that 

which  is  acquired  directly  by  the  perception  of  the 

s<nses  anil  which  relates  to  the  individuals  of  this 


world;  (2)  that  which  is  the  product  of  abstracLiou 
and  generalities — i.e.,  of  that  process  of  the  mind 
which  consists  in  evolving  from  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  individual  general  ideas  concerning  its  spe- 
cies, genus,  or  family  ;  (3)  that  which  is  obtjiined  by 
reflection  and  which  is  relative  to  (!od,  the  angels, 
etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  objective  reality 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  first  and  third  classes;  but 
there  is  a  question  as  to  that  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
.second  class.  Levi  ben  Gershon  differs  from  Jlai- 
monides,  holding  not  only  that  the  generic  forms 
of  things  exist  in  themselves  and  outside  of  these 
things,  "ante  rem,"  in  the  universiil  intellect;  but 
that  even  mathematical  theories  are  real  substances 
and  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  acquired 
intellect. 

Hasdai  Crescas  vehemently  attacked,  both  on  the- 
ological and  on  philosophical  grounds,  the  princi- 
jile  of  the  acquired  intellect  upon  which  the  psycho- 
logical system  of  Maimonides  and  Levi  ben  Gershon 
is  based.  "How,"  asked  iie,  "can  a  thing  which 
came  into  existence  during  man's  lifetime  acquire 
immortality?  "  Then,  if  the  soul  is  to  be  considered 
a  mere  faculty  of  the  body,  which  ceases  with  the 
death  of  the  latter,  and  only  the  acquired  intellect 
is  a  real  substance  which  survives,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  reward  and  punishment,  since  that  part 
of  man  which  committed  the  sin  or  performed  the 
good  deed  no  longer  exists.  "Maimonides."  argues 
Crescas.  "asserts  that  the  future  reward  will  con.sist 
in  the  enjoyment  derived  from  objects  of  which  the 
intellect  is  cognizant;  but  since  the  soul,  which  is 
the  seat  of  joy,  will  no  longer  be  in  existence,  what 
is  to  enjoy?"  According  to  Crescas,  the  soul,  al- 
thotigh  constituting  the  form  of  the  body,  is  a  spir- 
itual substance  in  which  the  faculty  of  thinking 
exists  potentially. 

The  influence  exercised  by  Neoplatonism  on  the 
ilevelopment  of  the  Cabala  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  psychological  doctrines  found  in  theZohar; 
these,   but  for  the  mystic  garb  in  which  they  are 

clothed  and  the  attempt  to  connect  the 

Psychol-     soul  with  the  all-pervading  Sefirot,  are 

ogy  of       the   same   as   those  professed   by  the 

the  Cabala.  Xeoplatonisls.     The  soul,  teaches  the 

Zoliar,  has  its  origin  in  the  Supreme 
Intelligence,  in  which  the  forms  of  the  living  exist- 
ences may  already  be  distinguished  from  one  another: 
and  this  Supreme  Intelligence  may  be  termed  "uni- 
versiil  soul.  "  "At  the  time  the  Holy  One,  blessed 
be  He!  desired  to  create  the  world,  it  came  in  His 
will  before  Him,  and  He  formed  all  the  souls  which 
were  prepared  to  be  given  afterw'ard  to  the  children 
of  men  ;  and  all  were  formed  before  Him  in  the  iden- 
tical forms  in  which  they  were  destined  to  appear 
as  the  children  of  the  men  of  this  world  ;  and  He  saw 
every  on(^  of  them,  and  that  the  ways  of  some  of 
them  in  the  world  would  become  corrupt"  (Zohar 
i.  96b).  The  soul  is  constituted  of  three  elements: 
the  rational  ("neshamah  ").  the  moral  ("ruah  "),  and 
the  vital  ("  nefesh  ").  They  are  emanations  from  the 
Sefirot;  and  as  such  each  of  them  possesses  ten  po- 
tencies, which  are  subdivided  into  a  trinity  of  triads. 
Through  the  rational  element  of  the  soul,  which  is 
the  highest  degree  of  being,  and  which  both  corre- 
sponds to  and  is  openitcd  upon  by  the  highest  Seti- 
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rail,  tlio  "Crown.'' iiiiiii  hilnugs  to  the  iiitcllccHml 
world  (i)2L"n  Db^Vr.  Ihrmigli  the  moral  clciin-nt. 
wiiicli  is  the  scat  of  the  ctiiioal  inmlilii-s,  sind  which 
both  corn'spoiids  to  ami  is  operated  upon  by  the 
Setirah  "Heaiity,"  man  pertains  to  the  moral  world 
fnTVn  dSv);  and  through  the  vital  element,  which 
is  the  lowest  of  the  three,  being  directly  connected 
with  the  body,  and  which  both  corresponds  to  and 
is  operated  upon  by  tlie  Sctirah  "  Foundalion,"  man 
is  associated  with  the  material  world  (n'C'l'n  D^IJ?!- 
In  addition  to  these  three  elements  of  the  soul  there 
are  two  others  of  a  dilTerent  miture:  one  is  inlierent 
ill  tlie  body  without  mingling  with  it,  serving  as  an 
intermediary  betwi'cn  the  latter  and  the  soul;  and 
the  other  is  the  principle  which  unites  them  both. 
"At  tlie  numient,  "  says  the  Zohar,  "  when  the  luiion 
of  the  soul  and  the  body  is  being  elVected  the  Holy 
One  sends  on  earth  an  image  engraved  with  tlie 
Divine  Seal.  This  inia,!fe  presides  over  the  union  of 
man  and  wife;  a  clear-sighted  eye  may  see  it  stand- 
ing at  their  heads.  It  bears  a  human  "face;  and  this 
face  will  be  borne  by  the  man  who  is  aliout  to  ap- 
pear. It  is  this  image  which  receives  us  on  entering 
tlie  world,  which  grows  as  we  grow,  and  which 
quits  the  earth  when  we  quit  it  "  (i/i.  in.  104a).  The 
descent  of  the  soul  into  the  body  is  necessitated  by 
the  finite  nature  of  the  former:  it  is  bound  to  unite 
with  the  body  in  onler  to  take  its  part  in  the  uni- 
verse, to  coiileinplate  creation,  to  become  conscious 
of  itself  and  its  origin,  and.  finally,  to  return,  after 
having  coinpleted  its  task  in  life,  to  I  lie  ine.xhaust- 
iljle  fountain  of  light  and  life — God. 

According  to  the  Zohar,  there  are  male  souls  and 
female  souls,  the  former  proceeding  from  the  mas- 
culine Sefirot,  which  arc  concentrated  in  the  Sefirah 
of  "Grace."  the  latter  from  the  feminine  Sefirot, 
which  are  concentrated  in  that  of  "  .Justice. "  Before 
their  descent  to  earth  they  are  paired;  but  at  the 
moment  of  their  appearance  in  tliis  world  they  be- 
come separated  {i/t.  i.  91b).  The  relation  of  the  iliree 
elements  of  the  soul  to  one  another  and  to  the  bodv 
is  compared  by  the  Zohar  to  a  burning  lamp.  Two 
lights  are  discernilile  in  the  fiauie  of  the  lamp:  a 
white  and  a  dim  one.  Th<'  white  li.irlit  is  above  and 
ascends  in  a  straight  line;  the  dim  one  is  below,  and 
seems  to  be  the  seal  of  the  other.  Both,  however, 
are  so  indissolulily  connected  that  they  form  one 
tianie.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dim  light  jiroceeds 
directly  from  the  burning  material  below.  The  same 
phenomenon  is  presented  by  the  human  soul.  The 
vital  or  animal  element  resembles  the  dim  light 
which  springs  directly  from  the  burning  material 
iiuderneatli;  and  just  as  that  material  is  gradually 
consumed  by  the  llaine,  so  the  vital  element  con- 
sumes the  body,  with  which  it  is  closely  connected. 
The  moral  element  is  comparable  to  tlut  hiirher, 
white  light,  which  is  always  struggling  to  disen- 
gage itself  from  the  lower  one  and  tori.se  higher; 
but  so  long  as  the  lamp  continues  to  burn  it  re- 
mains uniteil  to  it.  The  rational  element  corre- 
sponds to  the  highest,  invisible  part  of  the  fiame. 
which  actually  succeeds  in  freeing  itself  from  the 
latter  and  rises  in  the  air  (ib.  i.  831)).     See  Escii.v- 
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SOULS,     TRANSMIGRATION      OF.       See 

Tn.\NSMl(;lt.\TIoN   OK  Sori.s. 
SOUSA.      See   Sos\. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  :  .Jewish  concern  with  South 
Africa  began,  indirectly,  .some  time  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Cape  of  (Jood  Ilojie.  by  the  participa- 
tion of  certain  astronomers  and  cartographers  in  the 
Portuguese  discovery  of  the  sea-route  to  India. 
There  were  .lews  lunong  tlie  directors  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  which  for  l.iO  years  adminis- 
tered the  colony  at  the  t'ajie  of  Good  llojie.  Dur- 
ing th(!  seventeenth  and  the  greater  (lart  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  state  religion  alone  was  al- 
lowed to  be  publicly  observed  ;  but  on  .July  S.'i.  1804, 
the  Dutch  commissioner-general  .Jacob  Abraliatn  de 
Jlist,  by  a  iirixlainiition  whose  ])rovisions  were  an- 
nulled at  the  English  occupation  of  18(K)  iuid  were 
not  reestiUilished  till  1S20,  instituted  in  the  colony  re- 
ligiouseciualily  forall  persons.  irres])ective  of  creed. 

.Jewsdid  not  arrive  in  any  numbersal  (Jape  Town 
previous  to  the  twenties  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Ben.janiin  Xorden.  Simeon  Jlarkiis,  together  with  a 
score  of  others  arriving  in  the  early  thirties,  were 
commercial  pioneers,  to  whom  is  due  tlu^  industrial 
awakening  of  almost  the  whole  interior  of  Cape 
Colony  ;  thus,  the  development  of  the  wool  ami  hide 
trtides  will  always  be  associated  with  the  names  of 
.Julius,  Adolpli,  iiiid  James  Mosentlial.  By  their 
eiiter|uise  in  going  to  Asia  and  re- 
Introduce  turning  with  thirty  Angora  goats  in 
the  Mohair  l.s.'iO  they  became  tin;  originators  of 
Industry,  the  mohair  industry;  Cape  Colony 
yields  now  more  than  one-half  of  the 
world's  su])ply  of  mohair.  Aaron  and  Daniel  de 
Pass  were  the  first  to  open  up  Nainaqiialaml,  and  for 
many  years  (184!)-86)  were  the  largest  shipowners 
in  Cape  Town,  and  leaders  of  the  sealing,  whaling, 
and  fishing  industries.  .Jews  were  among  the  first 
to  take  to  ostrich-farming  (e..!/.,  Joel  Myeis,  in  the 
Aberdeen  district);    and   the  first  rough  diamond 
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<lisci)vcr('il  on  tlio  KiiiiberU'.v  Diaiiicnid  Fields  was 
Ixmglit  1)}'  Lilienfcld  (if  II(i|ict<)\vii.  Jews  are 
:iiiiiing  the  directors  of  tlie  De  Beers  Consolidated 
Diamond  Mines,  which  controls  a  great  part  of  the 
world's  diamond  output  to-day. 

These  pioneers  did  not,  however,  confine  their 
activity  to  trade.  Capt.  Joshua  Nordeii  was  shot 
at  the  iiead  of  his  Mounted  Burghers  in  the  Katir 
war  of  1H46;  Lieut.  Elias  de  Pass  fought  in  the 
Katir  war  of  1849.  Julius  Mosenthal  (1818-80), 
brother  of  the  i)oel  S.  Mosenthal  of  Vienna,  was  a 
iiicmher  of  the  C!ape  Parliament  in  the  fifties. 
Simeon  Jacobs,  C.JI.G.  (1832-83),  who  was  judge 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilojie,  as 
tlic  acting  atlorney-g(Mieral  of  Cape  Colony  intro- 
<luced  and  carried  in  1872  the  Cape  Colony  Re- 
sponsible Government  Bill  and  the  Voluntary  Bill 
(abolishing  state  aid  to  the  Anglican  Church),  for 
both  of  which  bills  Said  Solomon,  the  mendjcr  for 
Cape  Town,  had  foimlit  fordecades.  Saul  Solomon 
<b.  St.  Helena  May  2.j,  1817;  d.  Oct.  10,  1892),  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  has  been  called  the  "  Cape 
Disraeli."  He  .several  times  declined  the  premier- 
sliip  and  was  invited  into  the  first  responsible  minis- 
try, formed  by  Sir  John  ^Molteno.  Like  Disraeli,  too, 
he  early  left  the  ranks  of  Judaism,  but  always  re- 
mained a  lover  of  his  people.  He  went  to  Cape 
Town  when  a  lad,  wdiere,  with  his 
The  brother  Henry,  he  started  a  printing- 

Solomons.-  office  and,  later,  founded  and  edited 
the  "Cape  Argus."  Descendants  of 
these  two  brothers.  Justice  Solomon,  Sir  Hichard 
Solomon  (attorney -general  of  the  Transvaal),  and 
E.  P.  Solomon,  are  to-day  among  the  most  eminent 
men  in  South  Africa.  The  few  other  St.  Helena 
Jews  who  settled  there  during  Napoleon's  banish- 
ment, the  Gideon,  the  Moss,  and  the  Isaacs  fannlies, 
were  all  related  to  the  Solomons,  and,  like  the 
mcndiers  of  the  last-named  family,  most  of  them 
drifted  from  Judaism. 

The  first  congregation  in  South  Africa  was  founded 
in  Cape  Town  in  Nov.,  1841,  and  the  initial  service 
was  held  in  the  house  of  Benjamin  Norden,  at  the 
corner  of  Weltevreden  and  Hof  streets.  Later  a 
room  was  hired  at  the  corner  of  Bouquet  and  St. 
John  streets,  S.  Rudolph,  a  German  merchant,  con- 
ducting the  services.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  min- 
ister of  the  name  of  Pulver,  who  soon  left  for  Aus- 
tralia. In  1859  the  congregation,  consisting  then  of 
about  fifteen  families,  extended  a  call  to  Joel  Rab- 
binou-itz  (1829-1902),  who  for  twenty-three  years 
worked  indefatigably  for  his  congregation,  and  for 
the  scattered  Jewish  families  in  the  coast  towns  and 
the  interior  of  Capi:  Colony  and  the  Orange  Free 
State.  Through  his  elforts  the  first  synagogue  in 
South  Africa  was  erected  in  "The  Gardens,"  in 
18fi2.  His  successor  was  A.  P.  Ornstein  (1836- 
1896)  of  Melbourne.  In  189.5  A.  P.  Bender  (b. 
1863;  -M.A.  Cambridge)  became  the 
Syna-  minister  of  the  congregation.  Ren 
gogues  and  der,  as  did  Rabbinowitz,  takes  a  lead- 
Con-  ing  part  in  every  innnanitarian  en- 
gregations.  deavor  in  Cape  Town.  There  are 
now  (190.'))  three  other  synagogues  in 
Caiie  Town— the  Beth  Hamidrash,  the  New  Hebrew 
Synagogue,  and    the    Wyuberg   Synagogue;   there 


are  also  a  Zionist  hall,  a  Hebrew  public  school,  and 
various  social,  philanthropic,  and  literary  societies. 
The  ])resent  president  of  the  Old  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tion, H.  Liberman,  is  mayor  of  Cape  Town. 

Thcii'  are  synagogues  in  Worcester  Road, 
Robertson,  and  SteytlersviUe ;  Graaf  Reinet 
(with  a  congregation  since  1861)  and  Grahams- 
town  (seventy  years  ago  au  important  .bwi.sh  set- 
tlement) liave  no  synagogues.  Oudtshorn,  with 
a  Jewish  population  of  400,  has  a  cungregatioa 
(founded  1883),  a  synagogue  (built  1890;  M.  Woolf- 
son,  minister),  a  bet  ha-midrash,  and  a  Jewish  pub- 
lic school.  Port  Elizabeth  (Jewish  population 
600)  has  had  a  congregation  since  1862  an<l  a  syna- 
gogue since  1870,  the  rabliinate  having  been  filled 
by  S.  Rappaport,  D.  Wasserzug.  and  J.  Philips. 
Jewish  services  were  begun  in  Kimberley  in 
1809,  a  regular  congregation  being  furmcd  in  1873, 
with  Col.  David  Harris,  C;.M.(J.  (served  inider  Gen- 
eral Warren  in  ISS.*),  and  in  various  native  wars; 
luominent  in  the  defense  of  Kindierley  in  1899- 
19011),  anil  G.  H.  Bonas,  J. P.,  for  many  years  alter- 
nate presidents.  In  the  new  .synagogue  (1901),  to 
which  Cecil  Rhodes  was  a  large  donor,  is  a  memo- 
rial tablet  to  all  Jewish  ofiicersand  soldiers  who  fell 
in  the  late  Anglo-Boer  war;  its  ministers  were 
M.  Mendel.sohn,  A.  Ornstein  (who  died  very  young 
and  was  given  a  public  funeral).  M.  L.  Harris, 
andE.  JofTe;  the  present  incnndieut  is  H.  Isaacs. 
Alfred  Mosely,  C.M.G.,  of  KolTyfontein  and  Kim- 
berley, established  the  Princess  Christian  Hospital 
at  Pinetown,  Natal,  in  1900,  and  ecjuipped  and  con- 
ducted the  Jlo.sely  Industrial  and  Educational  Com- 
uussions  which  were  sent  to  the  United  States  in 
1902  and  1903. 

In  Natal.  Nathaniel  Is.\.\(s.  in  182r),  was  among 
the  first  to  venture  into  the  realms  of  Tchaka,  the 
Attila  of  .South  Africa.  Dr.  Theal, 
Natal.  the  eminent  historian  of  South  Africa, 
pronounces  Isaacs'  "Travels  in  East- 
ern Africa "  indispensable  to  a  student  of  early 
events  in  Natal.  Isaacs  left  Natal  in  1831,  wlien 
Tchaka's  successor  had  prepare<l  to  ma.ssacre  the 
few-  whites  living  there;  and  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  a  long  life  in  Gambia  and  on  an  island  in  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea.  But  seventeen  years  before  the  formal 
annexation  of  Natal  by  the  British,  and  ten  years 
before  it  was  reached  by  the  Boers.  Xalhaniel  Isaacs 
was  its  "Principal  Chief."  The  importance  of  the 
following  document  warrants  its  reproduction  in 
full. 

**  At  Tcl)alia'.>*  I'rinciiml  Residence. 
TooRooso,  iitiir  llif  Kiver  Manatee. 
Sept.  17.  1.S28. 
"  I.  Tolinlcn,  Klnp  and  PnMoclnr  of  Ilie  Zonliiiis.  do  tierebyrre- 
ate.  in  presence  of  my  principal  cliiefs  and  stranpers  aa.seinbled, 
my  friend.  Mr.  Natlianiel  Isaacs,  Induiia  Incoola.  or  Principal 
Cliiof  of  Natal,  and  tio  s-'rant  and  malic  over  to  him,  liis  heirs  or 
c.vccutors,  a  free  and  full  possession  of  mv  territory  from  the 
t'lidass  River  westwards  of  Natal  to  the  t'mshlotl  eastwards 
of  Natal,  wiUi  IIH)  nnlcs  inland  from  the  sea,  incliidini;  the  Bay 
of  Natal,  tlic  islands  In  the  liay,  the  forests  anil  the  rivers  be- 
tween the  boundaries  liere  enumerated.  I  also  malie  over  to 
him  the  i»eoplc  he  now  lias  in  Jiis  servii-c  lopelher  with  ttje 
Malultan  tril»c.  I  also  prant  him  a  friH' and  exclusive  ritrht  to 
tnilllc  Willi  niy  nation  and  all  people  Iriliulary  to  the  Zool.xis. 
So  docs  the  powerful  KiiiK  Tchaka  of  the  Zool(xis  recompense 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Isaacs  for  the  services  renden'd  to  him  to  suhdue 
■  Itatla  ea  Uoma,"  for  pix\sents  received  from  him  and  for  the 
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great  attention  to  my  people  in  the  mission  sent  with  litm  and 
(?aptuin  KiiiK  to  I'onciude  an  ailiance  witli  tils  liritjinnii-  MiiJ- 
etity.  Alt  tills  and  my  furmer  ^irts  1  do  cuutlrin,  ami,  \visblu« 
peace  and  (riendsliip,  I  sign  inysull, 

bin 
Tcbaka  X  Esenzengercoua 
mark 
bis 
John  X  Jacob,  intenn^ter  [a  Hottentot]." 
mark 

Later  Jewish  events  in  Natal  merely  reproduce, 
ou  a  smaller  .scale,  those  in  ("ape  Colony.  Daniel  de 
Pass  was  aiiiont;  the  first  sugar-planters  in  Natal, 
and  Jonas  Uergtlial  (1830-1902)  took  his  seat  ia  the 
Natal  legislative  as.sembly  j'ears  before  Jews  were 


Vryheid  a  second  synagogue,  which  was  dedicated 
in  April,  li)04. 

Jews   setlled  in   what  was  formerly   the   Oiaiige 
Ki  ver  Sovereignty,  when  its  white  jiopiilation  did  not 
exceed  4,000.     Isaac  Uiiniiuinn.   born 
Orange       in  1813,  arrived  at  (!iaaf  Heiuetiu  1837 
River         and  moved  to  Bloeinl'onlein  in  1847. 
Colony.       lie  and  Martin  Pinciis  were  fora  long 
time  the  principal  merchants   in  the 
Orange  Free  State.     For  forty  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Orange  Free  Stale  in  ISoo,  one  or 
two  German  Jewish  families,  many  of  them  from 
Ilesse-Cassel.  were  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  ham- 
lot,  together  controlling  the  larger  portion  of  the 


.SVNAUUCilK  OK  THE  WiTWATEKSRA.SD   OLD  HEBREW  L'U.VUREliATlov,  .lUHA.S.Nh.SULKCi  ;   ULUEST   SV-NAGOI.l  K    IN    IIIK  TKA.XSVAAL. 

(From  a  phutoKrapb.) 


admitted  to  Parliament  in  England.  In  the  nine- 
ties A.  Fass  was  member  of  Parliament  and  M.  G. 
Levy  mayor  of  iMaritzbiirg.  Congregational  life 
began  at  the  time  of  the  Zulu  war.  Services  were 
held  in  Maritzburg,  J.  Kram  ministering  to  the 
ruligiou.s  nqiiiii'inents  of  the  few  Jews  in  the  entire 
colony.  Services  were  held  in  Durban  in  1874,  a 
cemetery  was  laid  out  in  1878,  and  a  synagogue 
was  dedicated  on  Jan.  1,  1884.  The  ministeis  have 
been  Feiustock,  J.  Kram,  and  the  present  incum- 
bents, A.  Levy  and  S.  Pincus.  The  Durban  Jewish 
population,  which  before  the  late  Anglo-Boer  war 
was  only  about  200,  now  numbers  l,2.i0;  a  new  syn- 
agogue was  dedicated  theie  in  June,  1904.  Durban 
has  a  Zionist  hall  and  various  subsidiary  communal 
organizations.  Through  the  annexali(m  of  the  Vry- 
heid district  to  Natal  in  1903,  that  colony  has  at 


trade  of  the  Fieo  State.  An  annual  Yom  Kippur 
service  was  instituted  in  Isaac  liauinann's  house  in 
1871,  in  wliich  year  the  first  Jewish  funeral  occurred. 
The  Bloemfontein  congregation  was  establisheil 
in  1887;  a  beautiful  synagogue  was  coiksecrated  in 
March,  1904,  in  the  presence  of  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, the  executive  council,  and  the  justices  of  the 
colony. 

Despite  their  small  number  Jews  have  from  the 
first  occupied  an  enviable  position  in  the  Orange 
Free  State.  Is:iac  Baumann  was  twice  mayor  of 
Bloemfontein  and  also  director  of  the  national  bank. 
M.  Leviseur,  a  veteran  of  the  Basuto  war  (1864-66), 
has  been  connected  with  the  State  Museum,  the 
Volkshospital,  and  nearly  all  other  .state  institutions 
since  their  respective  foundations;  and  AV.  Ehrlicli, 
the  president  of  the  congregation,  is  also  deputy- 
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uiajorofBlocmfouteiii,  cliainimn  of  the  ClmmlxT  of 
Comnierce,  and  iucmhIht  of  tlii;  Iriter-Coloniiil  Kail- 
way  Couferciice.  Thu  Jewisli  population  of  Bloem- 
fontein  is  marly  800. 

A  few  Jews  lived  in  tlie  territory  acros.s  the  Vaal 
even  before  the  seventies.  M.  de  Vries,  a  Duteli  Jew, 
was  publie  prosecutor  of  the  Transvaal  in  1^68  and 
ohainnaii  of  the  Volk.sraad  in  1873,  and  participated 
iu  the  I'otehefslroom  convention  of  1870.  Daniel 
P.  Kisch  (1840-98)  held  Yom  Kippur  services  in 
Pretoria  after  1876;  he  was  justice  of  the  peace  and 
auditor-general  of  the  Transvaal  from  1877  to  1881. 
Largely  through  the  influence  of  Alois  Nelmapius, 
a  Magyar  Jewish  friend  of  Krilger,  Rhodes,  and  Ueit, 
a  Jewish  cemetery  was  consecrated  at  Pilgrimsrest 
in  1878,  and  a  congregation  established 
Transvaal,  nn  the  Barberton  Goldtields  in  1883. 
In  the  following  year  Samuel  Marks 
(born  in  Neustadt-Sugind,  Russia)  went  to  theTrans- 
vaal.and  through  his  coal-,  cojiper-,  gold-,  and  dia- 
tnond-mines,  model  farms,  and  glass,  jam,  brick,  and 
spirits  factories,  accumulated  great  wealth.  An  in- 
timate friend  of  Presidiiit  Kriiger,  and  eujoj-ing  the 
confidence  of  Generals  Botha,  De  Wett,  and  Delarey, 
and  the  respect  of  Earl  Roberts,  Lord  Kitchener, 
«ud  Lord  ililner,  he  played  no  inconsiderable  part 
iu  the  negotiations  for  the  cessation  of  Anglo-Boer 
hostilities  at  Vereenigiug,  Jlay  29,  1903.  Of  the 
big  mining-houses  which,  since  the  discovery  of 
gold,  control  the  output  in  the  Transvaal,  the  Bar- 
uatos  (see  Bahnato,  B.MiXETT  Is.vacs),  Neuinami. 
Albu,  and  several  members  of  the  firm  of  H.  Eck- 
stein &  Co.,  are  Jews.  For  the  rise  and  history  of 
Jewish  life  on  the  Wilwateisrand  Goldfields  see 
JoiiAN.Ni;sm  iiii. 

The  Pretoria  conuiiunity,  numbering  over  1,000, 
has  a  synagogue  (erected  1898)  and  a  Ji-wish  public 
school  (opened  190.")),  the  foinier  largely  maiuUiined 
by,  and  the  latter  the  gift  of,  Samuel  Marks.  M. 
Rosenberg  is  minister  and  head  master.  There  are 
synagogues  in  Heidelberg  and  Volksrust  (since 
1901),  Kriigersdorp,  Klerksdorp,  and  Germis- 
ton  (190H),  and  Koodepoort  (190.5).  A  dramatic 
interest  attaches  to  the  struggle,  continueil  during  a 
decade,  for  the  removal  of  the  special  Jewish  disabil- 
ities which  existed  beside  those  to  which  the  other 
Uitlanders  were  subject.  Though  freedom  of  wor- 
ship was  granted  to  all  residents  in  1870.  the  ntvised 
•'Groudwct  "  of  1894  still  deliarred  Jews  and  Catho- 
lics from  military  i)osts.  from  the  positions  of  presi- 
dent, state  secretary,  or  magistrate,  from  member- 
ship in  the  First  and  Second  Volksraad,  and  from 
superintendencies  of  natives  and  mines.  All  in- 
struction was  to  be  given  in  a  Christian  and  Protes- 
tant spirit,  and  Jewish  and  Catholic  teachers  and 
cliildien  were  to  be  excluded  from  state-subsidized 
schools.  Though  there  were  servile  flatterers  and 
concession-hunters  who  thought  lightly  of  these  re- 
strictions, there  were  seven  Jews  among  the  sixt^  - 
four  "Reformers"  inipri.soned  at  Pretoria  in  1896: 
Lionel  Philliiis  (sentenced  to  death).  Captain  Bet- 
telheim,  Kairi  Davies,  A.  Goldring,  S.  B.  Joel,  ilax 
Langerman,  and  Frit/.  Mosenthal. 

The  mass  of  Jews  especially  felt  the  educational 
disability  very  grievously.  President  KrHger  and 
the  executive  council   were   frequently   petitioned 


in  every  possible  manner.  A  blunt  non  pos- 
sumus,  or  at  best  an  admonition  to  trust  to  God 
and  the  good-will  of  the  president,  was  the  usual 
reply.  During  the  franchise  dis<us.sions  conse- 
(pient  upon  the  Bloemfontein  conference,  a  mass- 
meeting  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants  was  called,  June 
28.  1899,  to  protest  against  the  exclusion  of  Russian 
and  l{umauian  Jews  from  the  benefits  of  the  fran- 
chise which  >as  about  to  be  extended.  For  address- 
ing that  meeting,  as  well  as  the  Uitlander  meeting  of 
July  26,  1899,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  II.  Hertz  was  expelled 
from  the  Transvaal,  Dec,  1S99.  Some  weeks  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  in  the  middle  of  August, 
when  the  "Grondwet"  was  again  being  revi.sed, 
the  president  urged  the  substitution  of  the  words 
"those  who  believe  in  the  revelation  of  God  through 
His  Word  in  the  Bible"  for  the  Avord  "Protestant" 
iu  all  the  above-mentioned  articles  of  the  "Grond- 
wet,"  which  change  would  have  largely  modified 
the  illiberal  jirovisions;  but  the  Volksraad,  both  in 
.secret  and  in  open  session,  rejected  his  proposals. 

Some  of  the  most  heroic  deeds  of  the  three  years' 
Boer  war — as  the  Gun  Ilill  incident  before  Lady- 
smith — were  due  to  the  dash  and  daring  of  Jewish 
soldiers  like  Major  Karri  Davies.  Nearly  2,800  Jews 
fought  on  the  British  side,  and,  according  to  care- 
ful enumeration,  the  London  "Spectator "  declared 
that  the  percentage  of  Jewish  soldiers  killed  (125) 
in  the  war  was  relatively  the  largest  of  all.  Within 
the  Boer  ranks  the  story  of  the  Jew  is  much  the 
siinie.  They  were  with  the  "  Vierkleur"  on  every 
battle-field;  Jewisli  "  IrrecoiK'ilables"  fought  to  the 
bitter  en<l.  and  several  Jewish  |)risoner3  were  to  be 
foiuid  at  St.  Helena,  Bermuda,  and  Ceylon. 

Among    the    most    ardent    supporters    of    Cecil 

Rhodes'  "Cape   to   Cairo  all  Rritish    Route"  were 

Jews  like  Alfred  Beit  and.  later,  the  Weil  family  at 

Mafeking.     Jews   lived   with   Loben- 

Shodesia     gula  about   1863,    and   D.  F.    Kisch. 

and  Non-    later  of  Pretoria,  was  his  chief  adviser 

British  from  1868  to  1873.  and  immediately 
Territories,  after  his  fall  in  1803  Jewi.sh  congre- 
gations were  established  in  Buluvrayo 
and  even  as  far  north  as  Salisbury.  The  former 
has  now  a  Jewish  population  of  330.  with  a  syna- 
gogue (I.  Cohen,  B.A.,  minister),  a  Zionist  society, 
and  charitable  organizations.  In  the  Matabele 
rebellion  of  1890  fourteen  Jews  fought,  and  their 
l)roportion  among  the  defenders  of  Mafeking  was 
exceptionally  large.  Annual  services  are  held  in 
a  few  places  in  Bechuaualand  and  the  Kalahari 
Desert.  In  Portuguese  territory,  some  Sephar- 
dic  Jews  in  Lourenc.o  Marques  are  attempting  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  congregation,  with  syna- 
gogue, bet  hayyim,  and  hazzan. 

Jewish  congregational  life  throughout  South 
Africa  is  growing  imt  only  extensively,  but  inten- 
sively. The  Zionists  have  established  seventy-four 
societies,  forming  the  South-African  Zionist  Federa- 
tion (S.  Goldreich.  president,  to  whom  Lord  Milner 
entrusted  the  gradual  readmission.  after  the  war. 
of  nearly  the  whole  alien  Jewish  population  of  the 
Rand).  Intermarriage,  alarmingly  prevalent  in 
former  years,  is  diminishing,  and  .Jewish  religious 
education,  at  present  seriously  neglected,  is  the 
most  insistent  topic  of  discussion  in  every  Jewish 
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center.  When  it  was  found  that  the  war  liad  left 
behind  it  a  spirit  of  prejudice  against  tlio  poorer 
Russian  Jew,  the  Jewisli  Board  of  Deputies  for  tlie 
Transvaal  and  Natal  was  formed  in  order  success- 
fully to  vindicate  him  from  false  and  imaginary 
charges  (Jewsfurnisli  but  5  per  cent  of  the  offenders 
against  the  illicit  liiiuor  laws  in  sucli  a  large  Jew- 
ish center  as  Johannesburg).  The  other  objects  of 
the  board  are  to  Anglicize  and  naturalize  the  poorer 
alien  immigrant  and  tojirove  to  lliccoasi  authorities 
that  Judieo-Gernian  is  a  European  language  (one  of 
the  retiuisites  for  immigration).  The  inaugural  pub- 
lic meeting  of  the  board  was  held  July  2H,  190;^,  at 
which  the  high  commissioner  delivered  a  memorable 
address.  A  similar  hoard  for  Cape  Colony  was  es- 
tablished the  following  year  in  Cape  Town. 

No  complete   and   reliable   data  as  to  the  exact 
size  of  the  Jewish   population   in   the  various  col- 
onies arc  availal>le.  as  the  answer  to 
Statistics,    the   denomination;d   question   on  the 
census  enumeration  paper  is  not  com- 
pulsory.    Appro.ximalely,  Cape  Colony  has  20,000 
Jews;    Natal,    1,700;    Rhodesia,    GOO;  "the   Orange 
River  Colony,  1,.')00;  Portuguese  territory.  200;  and 
th('  Transvaal,  2.5,000  (7,988  males  over  21):  a  total 
for  South  Africa  of  47,000  in  a  white  population  of 
1.100.000. 

BrBi.iooRAPHV  :  Jnel  Uiihhinowltz,  In  Jnr.  Chrnn.  Mav-Aiic., 
IWB;  Idem,  Hinlii  Ilislnry  of  Ihe  WilimUrsnnul  nhl  Ile- 
hrewCoiiyrffiiiliiin,  i'liin:  Tntnt,  1899;  J*. Crnnwripht-Si-hrei- 
ner.  Tlic  Anu'irn  i;<i,tl,  1S98;  .Julius  Mosenthal.  in  (yipf 
Mniilhlii  MiHiitziiir.  lK')r;  A.  Wilmot,  IIMitry  (if  llnr  Own 
Tiiiirs  in  St'titli  Afriid^  vol.  1.;  N.  Isaacs.  Trnvtis  tin<l  Ad- 
vtntnjrs  iti  Kirslrrn  Africn,  2  vols.,  Loiulon,  1h:W:  John  Bird, 
Annul:'  (if  X(tt(tl.  I'lelcnuaritzhurc  IKSS;  .1.  KoreyUi  In- 
eniiii.  The  S:tiiiu(ifnnA(riniii  Saiiinrt.  Durban,  1899;  G.  M. 
Theal.  lH.itdiU'if  Siiuth  Africa.  Is.:!,-inr.!,:  .1.  H.  Hertz,  Dii- 
Suit(H/<i(iU(\  lildcmfiintciii,  1S99:  idem,  Tlic  Villandev  Ayi- 
talinn.  ill  Mfniirah  Month!}/,  Sept..  lHiK»;  idem.  Thf.  ./ci/'s 
and  Ihr  ritUtndrr.  in  American  Hebrew.  Sept.  29.  1899; 
idern.  llic  liners  and  RcUuioui'  Tdlcrntidn.  in  .Jew.  Chrau. 
Feb.  9.  19IMI;  idem.  Tlic  Inaniinnd  Piihlic  Mrclinii  (if  the 
Jewish  linard  of  T>ei<ntie.-<  fur  the  Transraal  and  Natal. 
.Inlji  .'s.  /.'w.,',  anri  The  First  Annual  Itepcirt  uf  the  Baard : 
The  .Jewish  rear  liimk  (English  ed.),  5651  (1890-91),  5&53 
(l.'<9LMi:il,  .">(«*)  (IIKU-,-)!. 

J.  J.  H.  H. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  :  One  of  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal states  of  till-  I'nited  States.  Most  of  the  events  re- 
lating to  Jews  occurring  in  this  state  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  town  of  CiiAiiLKSTOx,  and  will  he 
found  treated  under  that  caption.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  deal  with  matters  relating  to  the  state 
in  general,  and  to  give  additional  information  re- 
garding Charleston  which  has  become  accessible 
since  that  artieh^  was  written. 

The  very  beginnings  of  the  constitution  of  South 
Carolina  should  have  encourage<l  Jewissh  immigra- 
tion to  that  state  from  England,  since  the  original 
charier  drawn  up  by  John  Locke,  in  1669,  granted 
liberty  of  conscience  to  all,  including  "Jews,  Hea- 
then, and  Dissenters."  However,  advantage  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  taken  of  this  liberality  till 
the  y<'ar  1695,  when  a  Jew  is  referred  to  as  liv- 
ing in  Charleston — probably  Simon 
Early         Valentine,  who  is  actually  luentioned 

History,      three  years  lateras  holding  land  in  the 

state.     There  must  have  been  others. 

since  as  early  as  1703  protest   was   raised  against 

"Jew  strangers"  voting  in  the  election  of  members 

to  the  Common  House  of  Assembly.     Most  of  the 


early  Jewish  settlers  of  South  Carolina  seem  to  have 
come  from  Loudon  or  the  English  colonies,  and  .some 
of  them  appear  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Bar- 
bados tiade  in  rum  and  sugar.  In  17-10,  owing  to 
the  refusal  of  the  trustees  of  Georgia  to  allow  the 
introduction  of  slaves  into  that  state,  a  number  of 
Jews  removed  fiom  Georgia  to  Soutli  Carolina,  and 
in  1748  .some  London  Jews  connected  with  the  Da 
Costas  and  Salvadors,  who  had  sent  a  number  of 
Jews  out  to  Georgia,  proposed  a  plan  for  the  actjui- 
tion  of  a  large  tractof  about  200,000  acrcsof  land  in 
South  Carolina.  After  considerable  correspondence 
with  the  Colonial  OHice,  through  General  Hamil- 
ton, the  project  was  dropped  as  a  concerted  plan; 
but  on  Nov.  27,  17.').'),  General  Hamilton  sold  to 
Ji)se])h  Salvador  100,000  acies  of  land,  situated  near 
Fort  Ninety-si.x.  for  .£2,000.  Twenty  years  later 
Joseph  Salvador  sold  to  thirteen  London  Sephardic 
Jews  60,000 acres  of  land  for  £3,000,  and  transferred 
20,000  acres  of  the  remainder  to  Rebecca  Mcudes  da 
Costa,  in  settlement  of  a  claim  which  she  had  upon 
liim.  This  land  was  known  as  the  "Jews'  lands." 
Prior  to  this,  Salvador's  nephew  Francis  had  ar- 
rived at  Charleston  (Dec,  1773),  and  purchased  a 
great  deal  of  landed  property  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, some  of  it  from  his  uncle  and  father-in-law. 
A  Jew  fidm  London,  Moses  LiNDo,  was  one  of  the 
chief  instruments  in  increasing  the  indigo  manufac- 
ture of  the  state.  He  arrived  in  1756,  and  spent  in 
the  following  year  t'120,000  in  purchasing  indigo; 
and  as  a  conse((uence  of  his  activity  this  industry 
quintupled  in  the  state  between  17.56 and  1776.  Lindo 
was  appointed  insiiector-geueral  of  indigo. 

During  the  Uevohitioiiary  war  Jews  of  Soutli 
Carolina  were  fotnid  on  both  sides.  Francis  Sai.va- 
Dou  was  a  delegate  to  the  Second  Provincial  Con- 
gress, which  met  in  1775-76  and  in  which  South 
Carolina  was  declared  an  independent  state.  Most 
(nearly  40  out  of  (HI)  of  the  members  of  the  Charleston 
company  of  militia  commanded  by  Richard  Lushing- 
ton  were  Jews,  for  it  was  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
district  in  which  they  lived.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
tradition  of  an  entirely  Jewish  regiment,  or  com- 
I>an_v,  fighliiig  in  behalf  of  the  Revolu- 
A  "Jew-  tioii.  One  of  them,  Joseph  Solomon, 
ish  "  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Beaufort, 

Company.  1779,  and  another,  David  Cardozo, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  attempt 
to  recapture  Savannah.  Among  tho.se  who  peti- 
tioned General  Lincoln  to  surrender  Charleston,  in 
May,  1780,  were  several  of  tlie  prominent  Jews  of 
the  town;  and  during  its  occupation  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  several  Jews  proved  their  "  loyalt}',"  being 
reported  favorably  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
Clinton.  The  maiority,  however,  were  on  the  "pa- 
triot "  side,  and  left  Charleston  after  the  surrendei'. 
They  returned  in  1783,  several  of  them  becoming 
auctioneers  or  brokers.  It  is  recorded  that  Meyer 
Moses  succored  the  American  wounded,  while  Morde- 
cai  Meyers  furnished  supplies  for  the  colonial  army. 

The  internal  affairs  of  the  Jews  centered  in  the 
Congregation  Beth  Elohim  Unveh  Shalom,  founded 
in  1750  for  the  Seiibardic  .lews  of  Charleston.  It 
wotdd  appear  that  another  congregation,  formed  by 
the  Jews  of  the  Geriuan  rite,  and  also  called  Beth 
Elobira,  came  into  existence  somewhat  later.     The 
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Scplmrilic  congregation  worsliiped  in  Union  street 
from  nW)  to  1757;  in  King  street  from  1757  to  176-i; 
in  liedersforil  street  in  1704;  and  in  Ilasell  street,  in 
the  "Old  Synagogue,"  from  1704  to  1781.  Ry  1701 
it  oonsisted  of  more  tlian  4(10  persons.  Tlie  "  New 
Synagogue  "  was  built  in  1794.  In  connection  with 
this  congregation  a  Hebrew  benevolent  societ}-  had 
lireii  founded  in  1784. 

(_)wing  to  the  liberal  constitution  of  South  Caro- 
lina and   the   fortunate   position   of    the    Jews  at 
Charleston,  that  city  by  1800  had  the  largest  Jewish 
l)opulation   in   North  America.     Beth  Elohini   liad 
107  contributing  members  in  that  year, 

Largest      and  125  members  two  years  later.    The 

American    most    distinguished    member  of    the 

Con-         conunnnily  in   the   early  part  of  the 

gregation    century  was   Jleyer  Moses.     He  was 

in  1800.  a  number  of  the  legislature  in  1810, 
and  commissioner  of  free  schools  later. 
The  influence  of  the  Jews  in  South  Carolina  at  this 
time  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  were  iuti- 
inatel)-  connected  with  the  introduction  of  free- 
masomy  into  the  state,  Emanuel  de  la  Motta,  who 
was  educated  at  Charleston,  being  (me  of  its  leading 
exponents,  while  Abraham  Alexander,  who  was 
honorarj-  reader  of  tlie  Beth  Elohim  congregation, 
was  one  of  those  who  introduced  the  Scottish  rite 
into  America. 

In  the  War  of  1813  a  Jewish  youth  named  Jacol) 
Valentine,  a  descendant  probably  of  the  first  Jew 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  South  Carolina,  served 
in  the  Palmetto  regiment,  and  in  the  Mexican  war  he 
was  wounded  in  the  storming  of  Cherubusco.  Jacob 
de  la  Motta  served  as  surgeon  in  the  United  States 
army  iluring  the  War  of  1812. 

In  1822  a  congregation  known  as  the  "Tree  of 
Life  "  seems  to  have  been  established  in  Columbia, 
which  also  has  a  Hebrew  benevolent  society  dating 
from  that  year. 

South  Carolina  was  the  earliest  state  in  the  Union 
to  sliow  Reform  tendencies.  In  1824  twenty-seven 
members  of  the  Congregation  Beth  Elohim  of 
Charleston  petitioned  the  vestry  for  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  in  the  prayers,  and  for  their  shortening, 
as  well  as  for  the  preaching  of  English  sermons. 
On  the  rejection  of  the  petition  a  numlier  of  the  pe- 
titioners resigned  and  organized  the  Heform  Society 
of  Israelites.  A  second  split  in  the  congregation, 
fora similar  reason,  took  place  in  1840,  owing  to  the 
attempted  introduction  of  the  organ  into  the  serv- 
ice, anil  a  new  congregation  was  formed,  known  as 
Shearith  Israel. 

During  the  Civil  war  Jews  from  South  Carolina 
joined  the  Confederate  army  to  the  number  of  182, 
of  whom  no  less  than  twenty-five  were  killed.  Five 
brothers  of  the  Moses  family  joined  the  Confedeiate 
ranks.  Benjamin  Mordeeai,  the  father  of  one  of  tlie 
soldiers,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  material 
contributor  to  the  Southern  cause,  having  donated 
St 0,000  to  South  Carolina  at  the  beginning  of  llie 
war.  During  the  reconstruction  period  many  South 
Carolina  Jews  removed  northward.  The  total  num- 
ber of  Jews  in  the  state  at  the  present  day  (190.5)  is 
c.-itimaled  at  2, .500.  Besides  Charleston  and  Colum- 
bia, communities  exist  al  Darlington,  Florence, 
Orangeburg,  and  Sumter. 
XI.— 31 


BiBLiooKAPMT:  B.  A.  Elzas,  The  Jnin  tif  Sunlit  Carolina, 
(.'harl».*slnn.  19)13  la  collection  of  painpblets  reprinted  from 
the  Chitth:stitii  Nfit'tt  and  OmHcr,  and  f^ivlDg  a  number  of 
fact*  (jrami  from  earlv  records  and  newspapers);  the  works 
given  In  the  blhllotrraphy  tu  the  article  Chaklejto.n. 
-\.  J. 

SOUTH  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA  :  Cer- 
tain portions  of  the  American  continent  w  hich  were 
first  colonized  by  tlie  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
and  which  still  remain  Spanish-  and  Portuguese- 
speaking.  As  regards  the  period  during  which 
these  countries  were  under  Spanish  dominion  their 
interest  for  Jewish  history  isconcerne<l  almost  entire- 
ly with  the  Maranos,  or  Neo-Christians,  .secret  Jews 
who  nominally  professed  the  Catholic  religion;  for 
settlements  there  were  made  only  subsequent  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  in  1492,  and  Span- 
ish law  did  not  permit  the  existence  of  professing 
Jews  on  the  soil  of  Spanish  colonies.  The  same  ex- 
elusion  was  enforced  in  the  Portuguese  colony  of 
Brazil  after  the  formal  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Portugal  in  1508.  Both  in  Spanish  and  in  Portu- 
guese America,  therefore,  the  chief  external  events 
referring  to  Jews  are  connected  with  the  Inciuisition, 
but  as  this  was  never  forinally  established  in  Brazil, 
there  is  a  notable  difference  between  the  fortunes  of 
the  Jews  in  Portuguese  and  those  of  the  Jews  in 
Spanish  America,  which  regions  will  accordingly  be 
treated  sejjarately. 

Though  the  Incjiiisition  was  never  establislied  in 
Brazil,  it  had  its  "  familiars  "  in  that  country,  who 
spied  upon  secret  Jews,  and,  in  case  of  detection, 
seized  them  and  sent  them  to  Lisbon  to  be  tried  by 
the  tribunal  there.  On  the  other  hand,  a  favorite 
method  of  punishment  by  the  Inquisition  of  Lisbon 
was  to  transport  convicted  lelapsed 
Portuguese  Jews  to  the  colony  of  Brazil,  it  is  said, 
America  :     twice  every  year.     The  earliest  notice 

Brazil.  of  Jews  in  the  country  refers  to  some 
who  had  been  thus  banished  in  1548. 
In  the  same  year,  however,  several  Portuguese  Jews 
transplanted  sugar-cane  from  Madeira  to  Brazil,  and 
Jews  were  connected  with  the  sugar  industry  of  tlie 
country  for  the  following  two  centuries.  During 
the  twenty  years  following  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Jewish  settlers  they  were  joined  by  many  vol- 
unteer exiles  of  the  same  faith,  until  their  prom- 
inence in  trade  became  noticeable;  and  edicts  were 
issued  by  Don  ILnriciue,  regent  of  Portugal,  on 
June  20,  1567,  ami  March  15,  1508.  forbidding  Mara- 
nos to  settle  in  Brazil.  This  edict,  however,  was  re- 
pealed for  the  sum  of  1.700,000  crusados  (.S714,000) 
given  by  the  Maranos  of  Lisbon  and  Brazil,  and  the 
privileges  of  residence  and  free  commerce  wore 
granted  to  Neo-Christians  bv  an  edict  of  Mav  21, 
1.577. 

When  Portugal  was  seized  by  Philip  II.  in 
1580,  Spanish  regulations  against  the  existence  of 
Jews,  secret  or  other,  in  Spanish  dominions  applied 
to  Brazil  also;  but  the  insecure  hold  of  Spain  on  the 
great  Portuguese  colony  prevented  a  rigid  applica- 
tion of  the  Spanisli  rule,  and  in  1610  mention  is 
madeof  .lewish  physicians  in  Bahia,  then  the  capital 
of  Brazil;  it  is  stated  also  that  the  richest  persons 
there  were  .lews,  owning  i>roperty  amounting  to 
from  60.000  to  100,000  cnisados.  The  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  fouiuied  in   1620.  was  largely  re- 
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cruited  from  tlic  Muruiius  of  Braicil,  ami  it  was  un- 
iloubleiUy  <liic  to  ilic  1  roubles  in  that  counlry  lliat 
no  branch  of  the  Iminisition  was  establislieil  there. 

From  1018  to  1G54  the  I)iit<h  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  lake  possession  of  Hrazil,  and  <lwrin!;  the 
whole  time  tlie  .Jewisli  element  in  tliat  country  re- 
mained friendly  to  the  Dutch  and  inimical  to  the 
Spanish  and,  after  HUO,  to  the  I'ortngnese.  Tims, 
as  early  as  1618  Francisco  Hibiero,  a  Portuguese 
Jewish  captain  who  had  relatives  in  Holland,  is  said 
to  have  assisted  the  Dutch  in  their  attempts  upon 
the  Brazilian  coast.  When  Baliia  was  captured  in 
1(V24  the  Dutch  were  welcomed  by  about  200  Jews, 
to  whom  freedom  of  worship  had  been  promised. 
The  cajiital,  however,  was  recaptured  the  following 
year  by  the  Portuguese.  Most  of  the  Jews  of  Baliia 
moved  to  Hccife  (  Pcnnonbuco)  when  the  latter  city 
was  captured  by  the  Dutch  in  1631.  So  jiromising 
was  the  jjo.silion  of  the  Jew  s  in  Brazil  that  Kphiaim 
Sueiro,  broth<'r-in-law  of  Manassch  b.  Israel,  emi- 
grated to  that  coinilry  in  163S,  and  was  to  have  been 
followed  by  JIanasseh  himself,  who  dedicated  the 
second  part  of  his  "Conciliador  "  to  the  community 
at  Recife  (1640).  Two  years  later  no  less  than  600 
Jews  from  Amsterdam,  including  Isaac  Aboab 
da  Fonseca  and  Mo.ses  Baphael  Aguilar,  embarked 
for  Recife.  They  spread  tliroughout  the  country, 
forming  congregations  at  Tamarico,  Itamaraca,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  Parahilia;  and  in  1646  some  of  them 
raised  large  sums  to  assist  the  Dutch  in  defending 
the  coast. 

There  were  said  to  be  no  less  than  5,000  Jews  in 
Recife  when  it  capitulated  to  the  Portuguese,  spe- 
cial clausesof  the  capitulation  referring  to  the  Jews. 
They  found  it,  however,  impossible  to  remain  in 
Pernambuco,  and  scattered  throughout  North  Amer- 
ica, though  a  large  number,  including  Aboab  and 
Aguilar,  the  Pereyras,  the  Jlezas,  Abraham  de  Cas- 
tro, and  Joshua  Zarfati,  returned  to  Amsterdam, 
while  Jacob  de  Velosino.  thelirst  Hebrew  author  born 
on  American  soil,  settled  atTlie  Hague.  Others  went 
to  Cayenne  and  Cura(,-ao,  and  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  the  tirst  Jewish  settlers  in  New  Amsterdam 
came  directly  from  Pernambuco  (see,  however,  New 
YoitK).  There  still  remained  a  nundier  of  Maranos 
on  Brazilian  soil,  whose  existence  is  known  mainly 
through  the  actions  of  Brazilian  "fandliars."  Thus 
Isaac  de  Castro  Tartas,  who  lived  there,  was  trans- 
jiorted  to  Lisbon  Dec.  15,  1647,  The  number  of 
Brazilian  JIaranos  was  augmented  by  exiles  trans- 
ported from  Portugal  between  1682  and  1707  for  the 
crime  of  Judaizing.  These  were  closely  watched, 
and  in  case  of  relapse  they  were  retuined  to  Lis- 
bon. Thus,  on  Oct.  10,  17'i3.  five  Jews  who  had 
been  returned  from  Riode  Janeiro  were  puinslied  at 
an  auto  da  fe  at  Lisbon.  On  Oct.  19,  1739,  Antonio 
Jose  da  Sn.VA,  poet  and  dramatist,  who  was  origi- 
nally from  Brazil,  wasburiud  at  the  stake,  together 
with  his  mother  and  wife.  Nevertheless,  the  Jews 
nourished  in  Brazil  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  it  is  reported  that  in  1734.  after  the 
iliseovcry  of  diamonds,  they  controlled  the  market 
for  those  gems.  The  action  of  the  Iminisition  in 
returning  so  many  Jews  from  Brazil  to  Lisbon  had 
a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  sugar  trade,  which 
the  Jews  almost  monopolized ;  and  many  sugar- 


mills  were  closed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  until  Pombal 
put  an  end  to  the  transportation  of  Maranos  from 
Brazil  to  Lisbon. 

As  early  as  Oct.,  1511,  Queen  Joan  of  Spain  is- 
sued an  edict  restricting  the  Maranos  from  immi- 
grating into  New  Spain;  and  the  activity  of  the 
Iminisition  in  th('  Spanish  coloni<'S  of  America  was 
specitically  directed  against  the  .Maranos  and  their 
descendants.  Thus.  Charles  V.,  under  date  of  Oct. 
15,  1538,  directed  the  In<|uisilion  to  attend  not  to 
the  natives,  but  to  the  European  immigrants  and 
their  otTspring ;  and  at  an  uncertain  date  before  1604 
Philip  III.  issued  a  rescript  forbiilding  any  new  ly 
convert<'d  persons,  or  the  olfs])ring  of  such  pcrsi>ns, 
to  settle  in  the  Spaiush  possessions  in  the  East  or 
West  Indies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tirst  auto  da 
fe  in  the  New  World  took  place  in  ^Mexico  in  1574. 
Four  years  later  three  Jews  were  dealt  with  by  the 
Mexican  Iiuiuisition.  The  most  distingidshed  of  t  he 
Mexican  Maranos  was  Luis  de  Carabajal,  who  was 
for  some  time  governor  of  one  of  the  provinces  of 

Mexico.     He  was  charged  with  Juda- 

Spanish      izing  on  the  accusation  of  Dona  Isabel 

America  :     de  llerrcra  in  1590.  certain  nuinbers  of 

Hexico.      the  Caccres  fannly.  being  included  in 

the  same  charge.  Carabajarsne|)hew 
of  the  same  name  was  actually  executed  at  an  auto 
da  fe  in  Mexico,  Sept.  8,  1.596.  On  the  strength 
of  a  confession,  still  extant,  which  he  wrote  while 
a  prisoner  of  th(^  Inrniisition  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  tirst  Jewish  authorin  America(see  C.Mt.vr.A.iAl.). 
In  1607  a  relative  of  his,  Jorge  de  Almeida,  was  tried 
by  the  In(|uisition  of  Mexico  on  the  charge  of  Juda- 
izing, and  during  the  proceedings  no  less  than 
thirty-two  residents  of  Mexico  were  denounced  as 
Judaizcrs.  On  March  22.  1609,  Almeida  was  con- 
demned to  be  executed  in  elligy.  At  the  trial  of 
Gabriel  de  Granada,  which  look  jdace  in  Jlexico  be- 
tween 1642  and  1045.  no  less  than  107  |)ersons  were 
charged  with  Jiiilaizing.  showing  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  Jewish  poiiulation  of  that  city.  Among 
those  thus  charged  were  members  of  the  fannli<'S 
Rivera,  Rodriguez,  Perez,  Espinosa,  Tinoco,  Nunez, 
Del  Bosiiuc.  De  Castro,  Da  Costa,  Sylva,  Oliviera, 
and  Sobremonte.  The  last  person  referred  to, 
Thomas  Trebifio  de  Sobremonte,  appears  to  have 
been  kept  in  jirison  for  many  j'ears,  and  to  have 
suffered  a  martyr's  death  on  April  11,  1649. 

The  Inciuisition  was  established  in  Peru  on  Jan. 
9,  1570,  when  Don  Diego  <le  Espinosa  was  inrpusi- 
tor-general.  Altogetherlhirty-four  autos  da  fe  were 
held  at  Lima  from  1573  to  July  17,  1806,  after  wldch 
the  Imiuisition  ceased  its  activity.  It  appears  that 
131  Jews  were  condemned  during  this  jieriod. 
twenty-four  of  whom  were  burned  at  the  stake. 
The  most  importantauto  da  fe  from  a  Jewish  stand- 
point was  that  of  Jan.  23.  lli:!9.  on  which  occasion 

no   less   than   sixty-three  Jews   wire 

Peru  and     condemned,  ten  of  them  to  death  by 

Chile.         fire.     Among  the   latter  was  Manuel 

Bautista  Perez.  repf)rted  to  have  been 
the  richest  man  in  Peru  at  the  time,  a  sum  ei|uiva- 
lenl  to  no  less  than  SI, 000. 000  falling  into  thecolTers 
of  the  Inquisition  thiougli  his  death.  The  most 
distingidshed  victim  of  the  C'hilean  Iminisition  wa.s 
Francisco  Maldonado  de  Silva,  surgeon,  poet,  and 
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pliildsoplicT  (boiu  ill  1593),  who  was  seized  at  Con- 
C'l'ptiiiii,  Cliilc,  A|iiil  29,  1627,  iin  infniiimtiDii  wliicli 
WHS  given  by  liis  own  sister.  He  remained  in  the 
dungeons  of  llie  Inqiiisitiiin  for  nearly  twelve  years, 
during  whiili  time  liis  constancy  to  his  faitli  was 
conspicuous;  wliileiu  prison  lie  even  converted  two 
('atliolies  to  Judaism.  He  was  executed  at  Lima 
Jan.  23,  ltJ3"J.  After  the  -wholesale  slaughti-r  of 
iy;!y  a  respite,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  200,00tJ 
ducats  paid  to  tlic  governor,  Coiide  de  C'liinchon, 
was  given  to  the  6,1)00  Jews  who  are  said  to  have  re- 
mained in  Peru  at  that  time.  In  the  early  jiart  of 
the  seventeenth  century  a  n\nnlier  of  Peruvian  Jews 
went  to  Chile,  possibly  for  purposes  of  trade.  Be- 
tween lfi86  and  1641  five  of  these  were  punished  for 
Judai/.ing.  In  1680  a  certain  Leon  Cinmez  de  8ilva, 
born  in  Portugal,  wasaccused  of  Judaizing  at  Santi- 
ago, and  although  he  cleared  himself  of  the  charge  he 
was  again  accused  in  ITOO.  The  Jews  of  Peru  and 
Chile  are  .said  to  have  owned  all  the  dry  goods  stores 
and  to  have  controlled  almost  the  entire  commerce 
of  these  states.  They  monopolized  the  retail  trade, 
and  established  an  extensive  merchant  marine,  their 
agents  being  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

Old}'  occasional  references  are  found  to  Jews  of 
Argentine  and  La  Plata,  the  other  chief  seat  of  Jew- 
ish activity  being  Colombia,  where  an  inquisitorial 
tribunal  was  established  at  Cartagena  in  1610.  At 
the  fifty-four  autos  da  fe  held  in  that  state  up  to 
Aug.  16,  1819,  767  persons  were  cnndeinned.  The 
proportion  of  Jews  or  Maranos  among  these  can  not 
be  estimated. 

BiBi.iOGRAPHV ;  Cyrus  Adler,  Trial  nf  Jor^e  tie  Almeida  /»j/ 
the  InqtiiKition  in  Mexio>,  in  Pul>l,  Am.  Jrn\  Hi.-<l.  S'lr, 
No.  4:  E.  N.  Adler,  The  Inquii^iti'in  in  Pent,  ih.  No,  12; 
David  FtTgusson,  Trial  of  Gabriel  de  Uranatla  by  the  In- 
'inittitinn  in  Mexiei).  16U2-16U.^,  lb.  No.  7;  Kayseriinp,  The 
Karliettt  Rahbis  and  Jewish  IVriters  of  America,  lb.  No.  :i; 
Kohut,  Jewish  Martym  of  the  Inqui-tition  in  Smith  Amer- 
ica, tti.  No.  4:  Idem,  TIte  Trial  of  Francisco  Maldunado 
de  Sih-a,  lb.  No.  11. 
A.  J. 

Sinc<^  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  series 
of  revolutions  by  which  the  various  states  of  South 
and  Central  America  etTected  their  independence  of 
Europe,  the  Maranos  have  become  absorbed  in  the 
general  population.  Jews  are  to  be  found  through- 
out the  more  ludsperous  cities  of  the  South-Ameri- 
can continent,  although,  withoue  notable  exception, 
not  in  large  numbers.  The  Jews  of  the  central 
slates  aiir  largely  descendants  of  Sephaiilim,  who 
once  had  nourishing  communities  in  the  West  Indies; 
but  in  the  south  they  are  mostly  traders  from  Ger- 
many, Hiissia,  and  Poland,  with  a  few  from  England. 
E.xcept  iu  the  Argentine  Republic  there  are  no  syn- 
agogues. In  Panama  there  are  a  few  Jews,  who 
liave  a  burial-ground  of  their  own  about  a  mile  out- 
siile  the  city;  this  cemetery  is  kept  in  good  order, 
and  many  of  the  tombstones  bear  II<brew  inscri|i- 
ticms  of  liistoiic  value.  In  Peru,  Bolivia,  ami  Chile 
there  are  very  few  Jews;  even  in  the  capitals  of 
these  states  there  are  hardly  enough  to  form  a  niinyan 
for  public  worship.  At  Lima  aii<i  Santiago  tin'  cliief 
jewelers  are  German  Jews,  and  one  of  the  prominent 
Chilean  dentists  is  a  Danish  Jew  .  At  Valparaiso  one 
of  llie  leading  nieicliants  is  an  English  Jew  (Jacob 
Caro),  In  Dutch  Guiana  and  iu  Venezuela  there 
are  between  200  and   300  Jews,  mostly  from  tlie 


Dutch  colonics  of  Surinam  and  Curasao.  Lately 
the  Jewish  Colonization  Association  has  established 
agricnltural  colonies  in  Kio  Grande  do  Siil,  Brazil, 
and  has  sent  thirty-seven  Russian  and  Rumanian 
families  to  those  settlements.  There  was  an  agency 
of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  but  tliis  was  closed  in  1902  on  the  death  of 
the  local  representative. 

In  the  Argentine  Republic  the  Jewish  population 
may  be  estimated  at  about  20,000.  That  such  a 
comiiarativelj'  large  number  of  Jews  live  there  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  Jewish  Colonization  As- 
sociation (see  A<;mcii,TiKAi,  Coi.oxiKs  in  tiik 
AiUiENTiNK  Rki'iulic).  For  every  Jewish  colonist 
who  settles  on  the  land  at  least  si.x  find  their  way 
to  the  large  cities:  Buenos  Ay  res,  Cordova,  Santa 
Fe,  Rosario,  and  ilendoza. 

In  Buenos  Ayres  there  are  two  synagogues,  both 
in  the  Calle  Liberdad  ;  and  the  central  office  of  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association  is  located  in  the 
Calle  Callao. 

The  following  is  a  rough  estimate  of  the  Jewish 
population  of  the  various  states  of  South  America: 

Argentine  Republic 30,UUO 

Brazil 2.011(1 

(tuiana.  Venezuela,  and  Colombia 2.I1UU 

Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Clille,  and  Uruguay l,On) 

A.  E.    X.    A. 

SPAETH,  JOHANN  PETER  (MOSES  GEB- 

MANXJS)  :  Convert  to  Judaism  ;  born  at  Venice  iu 
the  liist  half  of  the  seventeenth  century;  died  at 
Amsterdam  April  27,  1701.  On  account  of  rumors 
of  inipending  war,  his  father,  who  was  a  poor  shoe- 
maker, .sought  refuge,  between  1642  and  1645,  at 
Augsburg;  and  there,  as  a  pious  Catholic,  he  con- 
tided  Peter  to  the  Jesuits,  who  took  charge  of  his 
educati<jn.  Peter  later  went  to  Vienna  and  earned  his 
living  as  a  private  tutor.  Becoming  disstitisfied 
with  many  Catholic  dogmas,-  he  em- 
Leaves  Ca-  braced  Lutheranism  (1680).  On  that 
tholicism  occasion  he  wrote  his  first  work :  "  K«a- 
for  Luther-  ;/«i^in,  Tlieologico-Philosophico-Enig- 

anism.       matica."     The  work  found  much  favor 

with  JL  Spitzel,  heail  of  the  board  of 

theological  stiulies  at  Augsburg,  w-ho  recommended 

Spaeth  to  many  inlluential  personages  in  Strasburg 

and  afterward  to  others  in  Frankfort -on-thc-Maiu. 

In  1683  Spaeth  returned  to  Catholicism,  -which  he 
defended  and  praised  in  a  work  entitled  "Judicium 
Amoris  de  Ftiudamentalibus  Quibusdam,  Qui  Feruu- 
tur  Eiroribiis  Ecclesite  Roman:e."  But  this  lecon- 
ciliaticm  with  the  Church  of  Rome  did  not  last.  New 
doubts  a.';saile<l  his  mind;  and  after  having  mingled 
with  the  nieinbersof  certain  mystic  sects,  such  as  the 
Sociniansand  .Mennonites,  and  after  having  taken  up 
the  study  of  Hebrew  literature  and  the  cab;ilistic 
writings,  he  reiKunued  Christianity  and  vehemently 
attacked  it.  Even  the  Sermon  on  the  .Mount,  as  re- 
([uiringan  impossible  ideality,  did  not  escape  ii  is  crit- 
icism (Schudt,  ••Ji'idische  Merckwardigkeiten,"  iv. 
194).  As  for  the  Christian  writings  other  than  the 
Xew  Testament,  he  held  that  until  Constantine 
founded  Christianity  they  were  all  drawn  from 
Jewish  tradition. 

It  seems  that  Spaeth  did  not  intend  to  become 
a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  and  that  his  conversion  was 
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brouglit  about,  as  lie  liimself  icliitfs,  thro\igli  the 
tollowinj;  incident:  Oiiee  a  enieitix  (liopi)e(l  from 
his  pocket,  and  it  was  picked  up  by  a  Jew,  wlio 
said:  "It  is  Israel,  the  man  of  sorrow!"  (Schudt, 
I.e.  p.  195).     Says  Spaeth: 

"From  those  words  I  iiiulerstooii  the  5.3d  chapter  of  Isiiiah  : 
the  Jews  bore  the  sins  of  the  heathen,  while  tliey  were  daily 

persecuted  liy  tliem.  From  lliiie  iiniiieioorlal 
Renounces  tliey  liad  l>een  treated  in  a  shameful  manner. 
Christianity  As  the  whole  hisli-pry  of  tlif  Passion  tended  to 
for  Judaism,  render  the  Jews  odious,  so  the  same  sort  of 

thin^r  happens  nowadays.  For  instance,  the 
Jews  are  said  to  have  murdered  a  child,  and  t4i  have  distributed 
the  blood  in  ipdlls  for  the  use  of  their  women  in  cliililbirth.  I 
have  di.scovered  this  outratreoiis  fraud  in  time;  and.  therefore, 
I  abandon  Christianity,  which  permits  such  thin^rs." 

Spaeth  became  converted  at  Clevcs.  taking  the  name 
"Moses  Germanus. " 

Besides  tlie  above-mentioned  works,  Moses  pub- 
lished the  following:  a  translation  of  Judah  ha- 
Levi's  poem  "Mi  Kamoka "  into  Latin,  German, 
and  Spanish,  with  an  introduction  in  Spanish;  also 
"Geistiger  Dreieckiger  Spiegel  der  Lchic  von  dem 
Wciblichen  Geschlcehte"):  "Epistohi;  ad  Vindican- 
dum  Judaismum"  (piililished  by  Wachter  in  his 
"  De  Spinosisino  in  Judaismo";  "A  Gioote  Hosi- 
nniia  der  Joden,  te  Verwellkommenden  Messias"; 
"Maran  Ata," a  Jewish  Christian  mystical  writing; 
"Jesus  ChristiEhreund  Lehie,  Gerettet  Wider  Allc 
Christen";  "Solus  c.\  JudiPis  Contra  Spinosani"; 
and  "  Do  Ortu  et  Progressti  Mediciose  per  Judsos 
Diatribe." 

BiBi.iooRAPHY  :  DiHenbach,  Jiulaiix  Cimversiu,  p.  i:j(l ;  Wach- 
Ut,  Di.  Spininti.tini)  in  Juihtisntu;  Speuer,  Thcith>iiiiic}i  lie- 
(teuken,  ill.  rwii,  361;  iv.  ti'Si;  Zedler.  Vnivcrsal-Lexicini, 
xxxviii.  1:198  *  /  .s'c«/.;  Samter,  in  Mnuats,^chyifl.  xxxix.  ITS, 
•J2\.  271 :  Wolf,  BihI.  Ihhi:  i.  l."C>.i,  lii.  TW;  Fiirst.  BihL  Jml. 
i.  Ki. 
K.  I.    Bk. 

SPAIN  (S'DSDX.  N'JDDX.  N'JDL'"S;  al.so  msD. 
the  plural  of  \vhi<li,  QTiSD.  was  taken  as  the  com- 
mon name  for  Jews  of  Spanish  origin):  Jews  lived 
in  Spain  in  very  early  times,  although  the  legend 
that  Solomon's  treasurer  Adoniram  died  there,  as 
well  as  the  story  that  the  Jews  of  Toledo,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Saidiediin  at  Jeru.salem,  declared 
against  thecrueili.xion  of  Jesus,  can  not  be  credited. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  apostle  Paul  intended  to 
visit  Spain  to  proclaim  his  new  teaching  to  the  Jews 
living  there,  and  that  Vespasian,  and  especially  Ha- 
drian, who  was  himself  a  Spaniard, 
Early  transiiorted  several  Jewish  prisoners 
Settlement.  toSjiain.  Several  passa.ges in  the  Tal- 
mud and  in  the  Midrash  (Leviticus 
Rabbah)  which  treat  of  X'OSDS  refer  luidoubtedly 
to  Spain  (Levy,  "  Neidielir.  Wijrterb."  i.  128;  Ko- 
liut.  "Aruch  Compiettim."  i.  18S);  and  the  Jewish 
coins  unearthed  in  ancient  Tarragona  give  evidence 
of  an  eaily  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  cither 
voluntaiy  or  involuntary. 

The  eailiest  Jewish  tombstone  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion and  discovered  in  Spain  is  that  unearthed  at 
Adra ;  it  is  of  a  Jewish  girl,  iind  dates  back  to  the  third 
century  (Hiibner,  "  Inscriptiones  Hispanite  Latina," 
p.  268,  Berlin.  1869;  Rios,  "  Hist."  i.  68).  The  Jews 
spread  rapidly  over  the  Pyrenean  peninsula,  and 
■weie  well  treated  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Arian  Visigoths;  they  lived  on  an  equality  with  the 
other  inhabitants,  engaged  in  trade  and  agriculture. 


and  were  often  enl rusted  with  judicial  offices.  The 
tirst  attempt  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations  that 
existed  between  Jewsand  Christiansoriginated  with 
the  Council  of  Elvira  (:i03-304),  which  consisted  of 
nineteen  bishops  and  twenty-four  presbyters,  the 
bishops  being  chosen  from  Cordova,  Seville,  Toledo, 
Saragossa,  and  other  cities  inhaliiled  by  Jews.  This 
council  under  pain  of  excomiiuuiicatiou  iirohibited 
the  Christians  from  living  with  Jews  or  eating  in 
their  company;  it  forbadit  also  the  blessing  of  the 
produce  of  Jewish  lields  "in  order  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical benediction  might  not  apjjear  fruitless  and 
vain." 

The  position  of  the  Jews  became  even  less  favor- 
able when    King   Reeared  (r)86-r)89),    for    political 

reasons,    abjured  the  Arian  faith  be- 

TJnder        foi'e  the  third  Council  of  Toledo  and 

Kecared.      entered  the  Catholic  Church.     In  older 

to  conlirm  the  converted  Arians  in  the 
Catholic  faith  and  to  win  the  clergy  over  to  bis  side, 
he  endeavored  to  jirevent  the  Christians  from  tisso- 
ciating  with  the  Jews,  who,  as  the  allies  of  those 
opposed  to  his  conversion,  might  have  proved  dan- 
gerous opjionents  of  his  religious  plans.  At  the 
Council  of  Toledo  in  589  he  issued  an  order  to  the 
effect  that  Jews  might  not  acquire  or  own  t^hristian 
slaves,  nor  till  public  offices,  nor  have  intercourse 
with  Christian  women;  the  circumcision  of  a  slave 
or  of  a  Christian  wtis  i)unishcd  with  coutiscation  of 
property.  Reeared  di<l  not,  however,  succeed  in 
enforcing  his  laws.  The  Arians,  recently  converted 
to  the  (Catholic  faith,  were  true  allies  of  the  Jews, 
who  were  oppressed  like  themselves;  and  the  Jews 
were  therefore  i)rotecte(l  by  the  Arian  bishops  and 
by  the  independent  Visigolhic  nobility.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Reeared  were,  as  a  rule,  better  disposed 
toward  the  Jews,  King  Sisebut  being  the  first  who 
endeavored  to  enforce  fully  the  laws  enacted  by 
Reeared.  He  ordered  that  the  Jews,  on  jiain  of 
the  loss  of  their  projierty,  should  release  all  their 
Christian  slaves  within  a  short  time,  and  that  in  the 
future  they  might  not  hold  anj'  slaves. 

Sisebut  decreed  the  tirst  persecution  of  the  Jews 
in  Spain.  Whether  he  was  influenced  by  Em- 
peror Heraclius,  or  whether  the  clergy  brought  it 
about,  is  unknown,  but  he  ordered  that  ■within  a 
year  all  Jews  should  either  submit  to  baptism  or 
leave  the  Visigothic  kingdom  forever.  Many  Jews 
fled;  but  the  greater  inimber,  more  than  90,000, 
saved  their  property  and  their  homes  by  embracing 
Christianity,  though  at  heart  the}'  remained  Jews. 
On  aeeount  of  this  forcible  conversion  the  king  was 
severely  criticized  by  Isidor  of  Seville,  the  most 
learned  Spaniard  of  the  time.  During  the  reign  of 
Suintala  the  fugitives  returned  to  their  country  and 
the  baptized  Jews  oiienly  professed  Judaism  again. 
Forcecl  to  abdicate  his  tlirone,  Suintala  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Siseuand.  The  latter  was  the  tool  of  the 
clergy,  and  at  the  ffmrth  Toledan  Council  (0:5:5)  he 

ordered  that  the  children  of  baptized 
Under  the  Jews  should  be  taken  from  their  par- 
Visigoths,    ents  and  given  to  Christians  or  to  the 

cloisters  for  education.  He  ordered 
also  that  all  Jews  who  had  been  forcibly  ba)itized 
and  who  practised  Jewish  ceremonies  should  be 
given  away  as  slaves. 
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The  council  called  iit  Toledo  by  Cliintihi  not  only 
conlirmcd  all  the  previously  enacted  anti-Jcwisih 
laws,  but  it  ordained  that  no  Jew  might  remain  in 
the  country,  and  that  in  the  future  every  king  at  his 
accession  should  promise  on  oath  to  proceed  with  the 
greatest  severity  against  all  relaiising  baptized  .Jews. 
The  pseudo-Christians  presented  to  the  king  a  writ- 
ten statement  declaring  that  they  would  Uveas  good 
Catholics;  but  under  Chindaswind  they  openly  re- 
turned to  the  fold  of  Judaism.  King  Hceesvvind  was 
more  severe  than  any  of  his  jiredecessors.  He  or- 
dered that  Jews  who  practised  the  rites  of  their 
faith  should  be  beheaded,  burned,  or  stoned  to<leath. 
The  Jews  of  Toledo  promised  (d't'S)  to  observe  the 
Church  regulations,  including  tliat  ordering  them 
not  to  abstain  from  eating  ]iorU.  Nevertheless,  they 
continued  to  ol)serve  the  Jewish  festivals  and  to  ig- 
nore the  Christian,  so  that  the  clergy  at  length  in- 
sisted upon  their  celebrating  the  Christian  holy  days 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Church  authorities. 

The  .severe  measures  taken  by  the  Visigothie  civil 
otlicers  as  well  as  by  the  councils  were  mainly 
directed  against  the  secret  Jews,  whom  the  clergy 
considered  more  (hmgerous  than  the  uubaptized  ones; 
the  latter  were,  therefore,  left  in  peace.  Erwig, 
however,  attempted  to  force  these  to  accept  bap- 
tism, threatening  them  with  the  confiscation  of  their 
property  or  with  expulsion  if  they  refused  ;  he  pro- 
nounced the  severest  punishments  for  the  reading 
of  anti-Christian  writings  and  for  practising  the  rite 
of  circumcision.  All  the  anti-Jewish  laws  proposed 
liy  this  kiug  were  accepted  by  the  twelfth  Toledan 
Council,  presiiled  ovi'r  by  Archbishop  Julian  of  To- 
ledo, who  had  published  several  writings  against 
the  Jews,  although  he  was  himself  of  Jewish  origin 
and  kept  a  Jewish  .servant. 

Egica,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Erwig, 
ill  the  beginning  of  his  reign  .showed  himself  mild 
toward  the  Jews.  When,  however,  they  allied 
themselves  with  the  Arabs,  who  threatened  the  king- 
dom (which  already  was  sulTering  from  infernal  dis- 
turbances), the  king  confiscated  all  their  property, 
and,  in  order  to  render  them  harmless  for  all  time, 
declared  all  Jews,  baptized  or  not,  to  be  slaves  and 
distributed  them  as  gifts  among  Christians.  Jew- 
ish children  over  seven  years  of  age  were  taken 
from  their  parents  and  similarly  dealt  with  (end  of 
694). 

Witiza,  the  son  of  Egica,  is  described  sometimes 
as  a  paragon  of  virtue  and  sometimes  as  a  veritable 
fiend;  the  latter  description  of  him  is  the  one  gen- 
erally given  by  ecclesiastical  writers.  Lucas  de 
Tuy,  Archbishop  Rodrigo,  Ambrosio  de  Jlorales. 
Juan  de  Mariana,  and  other  Spanish  historians  liold 
that  this  king,  to  further  heretical  ends,  misused  the 
previous  decisions  of  the  councils,  that  he  recalled 
the  exiled  Jews,  granted  tluni  privileges,  and 
even  entrusted  them  with  public  oflices.  Whether 
this  be  true,  or  whether,  as  is  more  proliable,  he 
o]ipressed  them  as  his  predecessors 
The  Arri-  had  done,  it  remains  a  fact  that  the 
val  of  .lews,  either  directly  or  through  their 
the  Sloors.  coreligionists  in  Africa,  encouraged 
the  Jloliammedans  to  conquer  .Spain 
and  that  they  greeted  them  as  tlieir  deliverers.  After 
the   battle  of  Jerez  (711),  in   which   African   Jews 


fought  bravely  under  Kanlaal-Yaliudi,  and  in  which 
the  last  Gothic  king,  Kodrigo,  and  liis  nobles  were 
slain,  the  comiuerois  Miisa  and  Tarik  were  every- 
where victorious.  The  comiuered  cities  Cordova, 
Malaga,  Granada,  Seville,  and  Toledo  were  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants,  who  liad  been 
armed  by  the  Arabs.  The  victors  removed  the  dis- 
abilities which  had  oppressed  the  Jews  so  heavily, 
and  granted  them  full  religious  liberty,  requir- 
ing them  to  pay  only  the  tribute  of  one  golden 
dinar  per  capita  (Adolf  de  Castro,  "  Ilistoria  de  los 
Judios  en  Espana."  pp.  33  et  wrj. ;  Hios.  "Hist."  i. 
lOti  it  urj.;  G.  van  Vlooten.  "  Heclierches  sur  la 
Domination  Arabc,"  Amsterdam,  1894). 

A  new  era  now  dawned  for  the  Jews  of  the  Pyre- 
nean  peninsula,  whose  number  had  been  consider- 
ably augmented  by  tlio.se  who  had  followed  the 
Arab  conquerors,  as  well  as  by  later  ininiigranls 
from  Africa.  Hardly  a  decade  after  the  conquest, 
however,  many  Jews  left  their  new  home  in  order 
to  follow  a  man  named  Serenus  (Zanora,  Zonaria) 
who  had  appeared  in  Syria  and  had  proclaimed 
himself  the  Messiah  (721);  the  governor,  Anbasa 
(Ambisa),  who  was  collecting  enormous  sums  for 
the  fi.scus,  confiscated  the  property  of  the  emigra- 
ting Jews  for  this  purpose.  Under  the  Omniiad 
'Abd  al-Rahman  I.,  whose  greatness  is  said  to  have 
been  foretold  by  a  learned  .Tew  who  became  his  ad- 
viser, a  flourishing  kingdom  was  established,  of 
which  Cordova  was  the  center.  During  'Abd  al- 
Hahman's  reign  the  Jews  devoted  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  ealifafe.  to  the  study  of  the  sciences, 
and  to  commerce  and  industry,  especially  to  trading 
in  silk  and  slaves,  in  this  way  promoting  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  country.  Southern  Spain  became  an  asy- 
lum for  the  oppressed  Jews  of  other  parts.  15odo- 
Eleazar,  a  convert  to  Judaism,  went  to  Cordova, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  endeavored  to  win  prose- 
Ij'tes  for  Judaism  from  among  the  Spanish  Chris- 
tians; but  that  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  .lews  of  the 
jieriod  in  question  hated  the  CJhristians  and  aimed  at 
making  proselytes  is  not  correct. 

The  reigns  of  'Abd  al-lJahman  I.  (called  Al-Nasir; 

Ol'i-'JIil)   and  his  son  Al  Hakim   were   the   golden 

era  for  the  Spanish  Jews  and  Jewish 

TJnder        science.    "Abdal-Hahnian'scourt  phy- 

'Abd  al-  sieian  and  minister  was  Hasdai  bea 
Rahman  I.  Isaac  ibn  Shaprut,  the  jiatron  of  Men- 
and  ahem  ben  Sarnk,  Dunasli  ben  Labrat, 

Al-Hakim.  and  other  Jewish  scholars  and  poets. 
During  his  term  of  power  the  .scholar 
Moses  ben  Enoch  was  appointed  rablii  of  Cordova, 
and  as  a  conseciuence  Spain  liecame  the  center  of  Tal- 
miidic  study,  and  Cordova  the  meeting-place  of  Jew- 
ish savants.  After  the  downfall  of  Al-Hakiin,  who 
likewise  favored  the  Jews,  a  struggle  for  the  throne 
broke  out  between  Sulaimau  ibn  al-Hakim  and  Mo- 
hammed ibn  Hisham.  Sulaimau  solicited  the  assist- 
ance of  Count  Sanchoof  Castile,  while  Mohammed, 
through  the  agency  of  wealthy  .lewish  merchants  in 
Cordova,  obtained  the  aid  of  Count  Ramon  of  15ar- 
celona.  For  this  Sulaimau  to<ik  fearful  revenge 
upon  the  Jews,  expelling  them  mercilessly  from 
city  and  country  (1013). 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  lianu  Amir  the  power 
of  the  Mohammedan  state  in  Spain  came  to  an  end, 
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the  iniglity  califalc  nf  ('(inlnva  beiiii;  ilividpil  into 
twelvi-  miiKir  states  iiiuler  dillereiit  califs.  The 
Al)l)a(lites  niU'd  in  Seville,  the  Ilamiiujilites  in  Mal- 
aga, tlie  Zayiids  in  Granada,  tlie  licni-llnd  in  Sara- 
gossa,  and  others  in  Ahneiia.  Tiiledu.  Vaienria, 
Kiehhi,  ele.  Several  Jews  left  (Uirduva  I'di-  JIalajia, 
Grunathi,  Toledo.  Miireia,  and  Saias^ossa. 

Among  those  who  tied  from  (lordova  was  the  Tal- 
niiKlisl   and    linguist  Samuel  liu-I,evi  ihn  Xagdela 

(Nagrela).  who  went  to  Malaga,  which. 

Samuel       together  with  the  towns  of  Jaen,  IJnn- 

ibn  da,  etc..  belonged  to  tlie  kingdom  of 

Na^dela.     Granada,  founded  by  the  liarliary  tribe 

of  Sinhagali.  Samuel  won  the  favor  of 
the  vizier  of  King  Habus  of  Granada:  he  u])pointed 
him  his  private  secretary  and  reconuneniled  him  to  the 
king  as  counselor,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  vizier 
the  king  made  Samuel  his  minister  and  entrusted 
him  with  the  administration  of  diplomatic  affairs. 
Samuel,  who  resided  in  Granada,  officiated  as  rabbi 
also,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  the  sciences  and 
poetry.  He  retained  his  ccnirt  position  under  King 
Habus'  son  IJadis,  whom  he  aided  against  his  elder 
brother  Balkin.  Samuel  renniined  the  jirotcctor  of 
his  coreligionists,  who  in  Granada  enjoyed  full  civic 
equality,  being  eligible  for  i)ublic  olticcs  and  for 
service  in  the  army. 

A  position  similar  to  that  of  Samuel's  was  occu- 
pied, though  only  for  a  short  time,  by  Jekuthiel  ibn 
Hasan  in  Saragossa.  Jekuthiel  shared  the  fate  of 
Samuel's  .son  Abu  llusain  Jo.seph  ibn  Nagdela,  who 
succeeded  his  father  as  minister  upon  the  hitter's 
death  (lOijS);  Abu  Husain  was  accused  by  liis  ene- 
mies of  treason  after  having  held  oHice  for  eleven 
years,  and  was  crucified  before  the  gate  of  Granada 
on  Dec.  30,  1066.  On  this  occasion  all  the  Jews  of 
Granada  who  had  not  sought  salvation  in  Hight, 
fifteen  hundred  families  in  number,  fell  victims  to 
the  rage  of  the  populace.  This  was  the  first  jierse- 
cution  of  Jews  on  the  Peninsula  while  imder  Islamic 
rule.  All  Jews  were  compelled  to  leave  Granada, 
several  finding  refuge  in  L\icena.  In  the  year  of 
the  i)er.secution  in  Granada  the  talented  pliilos<i- 
pher  Abu  al-Fadl  ibn  Hasilai  wasappoinled  vizier  in 
Saragossa ;  he  was  the  son  of  the  poet  Joseph  ibn  Has- 
dai,  wh<i  had  fled  from  Cordova  in  1013,  and  he  held 
the  olliceof  vizier  until  Abu  Andr  Yusuf  al-.Mu'tamir 
ascended  the  throne.  The  scholar  Isaac  ibn  Albalia, 
who  had  escaped  the  Imlehery  in  Gianada,  was  ap- 
pointed astronomer  to  Mohammed  al-Mu'tannd  in 
Seville,  who  was  a  i)atron  of  science  and  poeliy; 
Isaac  was  aiii>ointed  also  rabbi  of  all  the  congrega- 
tions in  that  city.  At  the  same  time  Al-Mu'tamid 
employed  Joseph  ibn  Migas  on  diplomatic  missions. 
Terrified  by  the  concpiests  of  King  Alfonso  VI. 
of  Castile,  Al-Mu'tamid,  heedless  of  the  remon 
strances  of  his  son.  called  to  his  aid  the  ambitious 

Yusnf  ibn  Tashfin  of  North  Africa. 

TJnder  the    In  the  terrific  battle  of  Zallaka  ((Jet.. 

Almo-         1086).  in  which  Jews  fought  bravely 

ravides.      both  in  the  Christian  and  in  the  Moor 

ish  army,  Yusiif  won  a  victory  and 
the  sovereign  jKiwer.  The  Almoravides,  a  warlike, 
fanatical  religious  sect,  now  became  the  rulers  of 
southern  Spain  ;  they  did  nothing  to  improve  the  wel 
fare  of  the  Jews.     Yusuf  ibn  Tashfin   endeavored 


to  fon'c  the  large  and  wealthy  community  of  I^ucena 
to  embrace  Islam.  I'nder  the  reign  of  his  son  AH 
(1106-43)  the  position  of  the  Ji'ws  was  more  favor 
able.  Some  were  appointed  "niushawirah "  (col 
lectors  ami  custodians  of  the  royal  ta.xes).  Others 
enlered  the  service  of  the  state,  holding  the  title  of 
"vizier"  or  "nasi  ";  among  the.se  maybe  mentioned 
the  poet  and  physician  Aim  Ayyub  Solomon  ihn 
al-Mu'allam  of  Seville.  Abraham  ibn  Meii'  ibn  Kani 
nial.  Abu  Isaac  ibn  aMuhiijar.  and  Solomon  ibn 
Faru.sal  (murdered  May '2.  UOS).  The  old  comnni- 
nities  of  Seville,  Granada,  and  Cordova  prospered 
anew. 

The  power  of  the  Almoravides  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. A  fanatic  of  North  Africa,  Abdallah  ibn  Tu- 
nnirt,  appeared  about  lU'J  as  the  upholder  of  Mo- 
hammed's original  teachings  concerning  the  miity  of 
God,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  new  parly  called 
Ihe  Almoliades,  or  Mnzmolas  ("Shebet  Yehudah," 
p.  3.  gives  the  correct  date  as 4HT2  |r=  1113)).  Upon 
the  deaUi  of  Abdallah. 'Abdal-Mii'min 
TJnder  the  look  the  li'iidership  and  endeavored 
Al-  with  sword  and  brand  to  exterminate 

inohades.  the  Almoravides  as  ]>olitical  and  relig- 
ious enemies.  In  North  Africa  he 
won  victory  after  victory.  In  the  same  year  in  which 
the  Secon<l  Crusade  brought  new  distress  to  the 
Gennan  Jews,  'Abd  al-Mu'min  passed  over  to  south- 
ern Spain  in  order  to  wrest  that  country  from  the 
Almoravides.  He  comiucred  Cordova  (1148),  Sev- 
ille, Lucena,  .Montilla,  A.guilar,  and  Haena,  and 
within  a  year  the'  whole  of  Andalusia  was  in  the  |)0s- 
session  of  the  Ahnohudes.  As  in  Africa,  so  in  Spain, 
the  Jews  were  forced  to  accept  the  Islamic  faith ; 
the  conquerors  confiscated  their  property  and  took 
their  wives  and  children,  many  of  whom  were  sold 
as  slaves.  The  nn)st  f'an\ous  Jewish  educational  in- 
stitutions were  closed,  and  the  beautiful  synagogues 
everywhere  destroyed. 

The  terrible  [icrsecufions  by  the  Almoliades  lasted 
for  ten  years.  On  account  of  these  perseciiti<ins 
many  Jews  made  a  pretense  of  embracing  Islam, 
but  a  great  number  Hed  to  Castile,  whose  tolerant 
ruler,  Alfonso  VII.,  received  them  with  hospitality, 
especially  in  Toledo.  Others  lied  to  northern  Spain 
and  to  Provence,  in  which  latter  counlry  the  Kim 
l.ns  .sought  refuge.  Various  aflemjits  on  the  part  of 
the  Jews  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Alino- 
hades  were  unsuccessful ;  the  courageous  Abu  Kuiz 
ibn  Dahri  of  Granada  especially  distinguished  him- 
self in  such  a  confliet  (1102;  see  "  Al-Makkari."  cd. 
Gayangos.  ii.  23).  The  part  taken  by  the  Jews  in 
the  struggle  against  the  Alinohades  must  imt  be  un- 
deiestimalcd :  the  lafter's  iiower  was  broken  in  the 
battle  of  Navas  de  Toledo  on  July  16.  1212. 

The  first  Christian  princes,  the  counts  of  Castile 
and   the  first   kings  of  Ijcon,  treated    the  J(tws  as 
mercilessly    as    did    the    Almoliades. 
In  Castile    In  their  operations  a.gainst  the  Moors 
and  Leon,    they  did  not  spare  the  Jews,  destroy- 
ing their  synagogues  and  killing  their 
teachersand  scholars.     (July  gradually  did  the  rulers 
come  to  realize  that,  surnnindeil  as  they  Avcre   by 
powerful  enemies,  they  could  not  aflord  to  turn  the 
Jews  against  them.     Garcia   Fernandez,  Count  of 
Castile,  in  the   fuero   of  Castrojeriz  (974),   placed 
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the  Jews  in  many  respects  on  an  equality  witli 
Cliristians;  and  similar  measures  were  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  Leon  (1020),  presided  over  by  Al- 
fonso V.  In  Leon,  the  metropolisof  Christian  Spain 
until  the  conquest  of  Toledo,  many  Jews  owned 
Teal  estate,  and  engaged  in  agriculture  and  vilieid- 
ture  as  well  as  in  the  handicrafts:  and  here,  as  in 
otiier  towns,  they  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Christian  population.  The  Council  of  Coyan/.a 
(1050)  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  revive  the  old 
Visigothio  law  forbidding,  under  pain  of  punish- 
ment by  the  Church,  Jews  and  Christians  to  live  to- 
gctlu'r  in  the  same  house,  or  to  eat  together. 

Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile  set  aside  a  part  of  the 
Jewish  taxes  for  the  use  of  the  Church,  and  even 
the  not  very  religiiius-minded  Alfonso  VI.  gave  to 
the  church  of  Leon  the  taxes  paid  l)y  the  Jews  of 
Castro.  Alfonso  VI.,  the  conqueror  of  Toledo  (108.5), 
was  tolerant  and  benevolent  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  Jews,  for  which  he  won  the  praise  of  Pope  Al- 
exander II.  To  estrange  the  wealthy  and  indus- 
trious Jews  from  the  Moors  he  offered  the  former 
various  privileges.  In  the  fuero  of  Xajara  Sepul- 
veda.  issued  and  confirmed  by  him  (1076).  he  not 
only  granted  tlie  .lews  ftdl  c(iuality  with  the  Chris- 
tians, but  he  even  accorded  them  the  rights  enjoyed 
by  the  nobility  :  this  fuero  was  applied  also  in  other 
cities,  as  Toledo  (lOS.i),  Leon  (1090).  Miranda  de 
Ebro  (1099).  etc.  The  example  set  by  .Vlfonso  was 
followed  in  Aragon  and  Navarre,  as  is  evidenced  l)y 
the  fueros  of  Jaca  (1100).  Tudela  (111-")).  Belforado 
(1116),  Carcastello  (1129).  Calatayud  (1131),  and 
Daroca  (1142).  To  show  their  gratitude  to  the  king 
for  the  rights  granted  them,  the  Jews  willingly 
placed  themselves  at  his  and  the  country's  service. 
Alfonso  employed  Jews  for  diplomatic  errands,  as, 
for  exami)Ie,  the  scholar  Amram  ben  Isaac  ibn 
Shalbib,  wjiom  the  king  sent  with  a  delegation  to 
Mohammed  al-.Mu'tamid  at  Seville  (10S2;  according 
to  some  son rces,  not  before  108.5).  A  prominent  posi- 
tion at  Alfonso's  court  was  held  probably  by  the 
otherwise  unknown  Samuel  ben  Shealtiel  ha-Nasi. 
who  died  on  the  IGth  of  Elul  (Aug.  27,  1097),  or  by 
his  father,  whose  tombstone  has  but  recently  been 
discovered  in  Arevalo  ("  Boletin  Acad.  Hist."  xxv. 
4Si)et  seq.). 

Alfonso's  army  contained  40.000  Jews,  who  were 
distinguished  from  the  other  combatants  by  th<'ir 
black-and-yellow  turbans;  for  the  sake  of  this  Jew- 
ish contingent  the  battle  of  Zallaka 
The  Battle  was  not  begun  until  after  the  Sabbath 
of  had   passed.      Before   the   battle   the 

Zallaka.  king  sent  not  only  to  the  bishops,  but 
to  the  Jewish  scholars  and  astrologers 
also,  to  hear  their  predictions  for  the  future  (Fer- 
nandez y  Gonzalez,  "Las  Mudejares  de  Castilla," 
pp.  41  et  mq.).  The  king's  body-physician  and  con- 
fidant was  the  Jew  Cidelo  (Ci<lelus),  who  placed  be- 
fore the  king  a  petition  from  the  counts  and  grandees 
of  the  kingdom  which  neither  of  these  ventured  to 
address  to  his  majesty.  The  king's  favoritism  to- 
ward the  Jews,  whicli  became  .so  pronounced  that 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  warned  him  not  to  permit  Jews 
to  rule  over  Christians,  roused  the  hatred  and  envy 
of  the  latter.  After  the  unfortimate  battle  of  Ucles. 
at  which  the  infante  Sancho,  together  with  30,000 


men.  were  killed,  an  anti-Jewish  riot  broke  out  in 
Toledo:  many  Jews  were  slain,  and  their  liou.ses 
and  synagogues  were  burned  (1108).  Alfonso  in- 
tended to  punish  the  murderers  and  incendiaries, 
but  died  l)ef<)re  lie  could  carry  out  his  intention 
(June.  1109).  After  his  death  the  inhabitants  of 
Carrion  fell  upon  the  Jews;  many  were  slain,  others 
were  imprisoned,  and  their  houses  were  pillaged. 

Alfon.so  VII..  who  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor 
of  Leon,  Toledo,  and  Santiago,  curtailed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  the  rights  and  liberties  whicli 
his  father  had  granted  the  Jews.  lie  ordered  that 
neither  a  Jew  nor  a  convert  might  exercise  legal 
authority  over  Christians,  and  he  held  the  Jews  re- 
sponsible for  the  collect  inn  of  the  royal  taxes.  Soon, 
however,  he  became  more  friendly,  coiilirming  the 
Jews  in  all  their  former  privileges  and  even  grant- 
ing them  additional  ones,  by  which  they  were  placed 
on  an  ecjuality  with  Christians.  Considerable  iullu- 
ence  with  the  king  was  enjoyed  by  .ludah  ben  Joseph 
ibn  Ezra  (Nasi).  After  the  coikiucsI  of  Calatrava 
(1147)  the  king  placed  Jiulali  in  comman<l  of  the 
fortress,  later  making  him  his  <-ourt  chamberlain. 
Judah  ben  Joseph  stood  in  such  favorwith  iheUing 
that  the  latter,  at  his  riMiuest.  not  only  admitted 
into  Toledo  the  Jews  who  had  lied  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Almohades,  but  even  assigned  many 
fugitives  dwellings  in  Flascala  (near  Toledo),  Fro- 
mista.  Carrion,  Palencia,  and  other  places,  wliere 
new  congregations  were  soon  established.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  faithful  services  Judah  receiveil.  a  year 
after  Alfonso's  death  (1157).  from  his  .son  Sancho, 
five  yokes  of  land  in  Azafia  (Ille.scas)  for  himself 
and  his  children  (Fidel  Fita,  "La  Espana  Ilebrea," 
i.  20  et  Kef/.). 

After  the  brief  reign  of  King  Sancho  III.  a  war 
broke  out  between  Fernando  II.  of  Leon  (who 
granted  the  Jews  special  privileges)  and  the  united 
kings  of  Aragon  and  Navarre.  Jews  fought  in  both 
armies,  and  after  the  declaration  of  peace  they  were 
placed  in  charge  of  the  fortresses.  Alfonso  VIII.  of 
Castile  (1166-1214).  who  had  succeeded  tot  lie  throne, 
entrusted  the  Jews  with  guarding  Or,  Celorigo.  and, 
later.  Mayorga.  while  Sancho  the  Wise  of  Xavarre 
placed  them  in  charge  of  Estella.  Fiines,  and  Mura- 
iion.  During  the  reign  of  Alfonso  VIII.  the  Jews 
gained  still  greater  intiuence.  aided. 
Under        doubtless,  by  the  king's  love  of  the 

Alfonso  beautiful  Jewess  Rachel  (Fermosa) 
■VIII.  of  Toledo.  When  the  king  was  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Alarcos  by  the 
Almohades  under  Vusuf  Abu  Ya'kiib  al-Mansiir. 
the  defeat  was  attributed  to  the  king's  love-affair 
with  Fermosa.  and  she  and  her  relatives  were  mur- 
dered in  Toledo  by  the  nobility  (Rios,  "Hist."  i.  3;i6 
et  seq.  ;  Griitz  ["Gescli."  vi.  228]  docs  not  acccjit  the 
traditional  belief  concerning  the  murder  of  the  king's 
paramour).  After  the  victory  at  Alarcos  the  emir 
^lohammed  al-Nasir  ravaged  Castile  with  a  powerful 
army  and  threatened  to  overrun  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tian Spain.  The  Archbishop  of  Toledo  summoned 
the  Crusaders  to  the  aid  of  Alfonso.  In  this  war 
against  the  Moors  the  king  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
wealthy  Jews  of  Toledo,  especially  by  his  "almoxa- 
rife  mayor."  the  learned  and  generous  Nasi  Joseph 
ben  Solomon  ibn   Shoshan  (Al-Hajib  ibn   Amar). 
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Tlie  king's  tlebl  to  tlie  laller  amouuteil  in  1204, 
sliortly  before  Joseph's «iealh,  to  18,000  golden  niara- 
vedis  ("'Vida  del  Santa  Rev  D.  Fernando,"  iii.  233). 
Joseph  stood  high  in  the  king's  favor,  and  his  sons 
Solomon  and  Isaac  beuetited  thereby  after  their 
fatlier's  <leath. 

The  Crusjiders  ("  Ultrapuertos  ")  were  hailed  with 
joy  in  Toledo,  but  this  joy  was  soon  changed  to 
sorrow,  as  far  as  tlie  Jews  were  concerned.  The 
Cnisiiders  l)egan  the  "holy  war"  in  Toledo  (1212)  by 
nibbing  and  butchering  the  Jews,  and  if  tlie  knights 
lia<l  not  checked  them  witli  armed  forces  all  tlie  Jews 
in  Toledo  would  have  been  slain.  Wlien,  after  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Navas  de  Tolosa  (1212),  Al- 
fonso victorif)usly  entered  Toledo,  the  Jews  went  to 
meet  him  in  triumphal  procession.  Shortly  before 
his  death  (Oct.,  1214)  the  king  issued  the  fuero  de 
Cuenca,  settling  the  legal  position  of  the  Jews  in  a 
manner  favorable  to  them. 

A  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  of 
Spain  was  reached  under  Ferdinand  III.  (who  united 
permanently  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and 
■Under  Fer-  Castile),  and  under  James  I.,  the  con- 
dinand  III.  temporary  ruler  of  Aragon.  The  cler- 
of  Castile  gy's  endeavors  directed  against  the 
and  Jews  became  more    and    more    pro- 

James  I.  nounced.  The  Spanish  Jews  of  both 
of  Aragon.  se.\es,  like  the  Jews  of  France,  were 
compelled  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  Christians  by  wearing  a  yellow  badge  on 
their  clothing;  this  order  was  i,ssued  to  keep  them 
from  associating  with  Christians,  although  the  rea- 
son given  was  that  it  was  ordered  for  their  own 
safety.  The  Jews  did  all  in  their  power  to  secure  the 
repeal  of  this  order.  James  I.  of  Aragon  and  Theobald 
I.  of  Xavarre,  however,  compelled  them  to  wear  the 
badge,  and  Innocent  IV.  admonished  Ferdinand 
III.  to  see  that  no  .lew  appeared  in  public  with- 
out it. 

But  in  spite  of  papal  bulls  and  royal  decrees  the 
Jews  were  often  freed  from  this  degradation. 
Pedro  III.  of  Aragon  granted  some  Jews  in  Va- 
lencia, Tarragona,  Barcelona,  and  other  cities  ex- 
emption from  wearing  the  badge,  this  privilege  being 
especially  extended  to  physicians  ("  R.  E.  J."  vi.  91 
et  neq.).  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile  and  James  I.  of 
Aragon  (each  called  "the  Conqueror,"  the  former 
with  reference  to  Cordova  and  Seville,  the  latter 
with  reference  to  the  Balearic  IsUs,  Valencia,  and 
Murcia)  were  religiously  inclined,  and  did  not  feel 
particularly  friendly  toward  the  Jews,  whose  con- 
version tliey  favored.  Nevertheless,  they  made  use 
of  the  Jews  in  time  of  war,  auvl  rewarded  them  for  the 
important  services  they  rendered  as  secretaries  and 
diagomnns,  tax-collectors,  and  tax-farmers.  In  the 
cities  conciuored  by  him  Ferdinand  confirmed  the 
Jewsin  tlieirexistiug  rightsaiid  privileges,  and  after 
the  con(|uest  of  Seville  he  distributed  land  among 
them:  moreover,  in  spite  of  the  objections  of  the 
clergy  he  allowed  the  Jews  of  Cordova  to  erect  a 
new  and  magnificent  synagogue.  Janiesactcd  simi- 
larly after  his  conciuest  of  Valencia. 

That  Ferdinand'sdeath  was  mourned  by  the  Jews 
is  evidenced  by  the  Hebrew  epitaph  which  appears 
on  his  tombstone,  together  with  inscriptions  in 
Latin,  Castilian,  and  Arabic  (the  Hebrew  epitaph 


is  reprinted  in  Kayserljng's  "Ein  Feiertag  in  Ma- 

ilrid,"  p.  12).     The"  death,  also,  of  James  I.  (1276), 

who  had  arranged  a  religious  dispu- 

Disputa-     tation    between   Moses  ben    Xahmaii 

tions  and    (the"Rab  de  Espafia")  and  the  neo- 

Trans-       pliyle  Pablo  Christiano,  and  wlin  hail 

lations.  compelled  tlie  Jews  to  listen  to  conver- 
sionist  sermons,  was  publicly  mourned 
by  the  Jews.  Ferdinand's  son,  Alfonso  X.  (the 
Wise),  who  was  a  lover  of  the  sciences,  maintained 
relations  with  the  .lews  even  before  his  accession  to 
the  throne  (12.'32 1.  He  had  astronomical  and  astro- 
logical writings  translated  from  .Vrabic  into  Spanish 
by  Judah  ben  Moses  (Mosca)  Kohen.  a  physician  of 
Toledo,  and  by  the  physicians  Abraham  and  Samuel 
Levi.  Zag  (Isaac)  ibn  Sid,  the  lia/.zan  of  Toledo, 
was  the  editor  of  the  famous  astronomical  tables 
called,  after  the  king,  the  Al.FossiXE  T.\ci,es  (re- 
garding tlie  astronomical  congress  see  Stein.s<-hnei- 
der  in  "' JIagaziu  fiir  die  Literatur  des  Auslandes," 
1848.  No.  .58:  idtm,  "Cat.  Bodl."  cols.  13.56  et  »rq. ; 
idem,  "Ilebr.  Uebers."  pp.  979  et  *ei/.;  GrStz, 
"Gesch."  vii.  467).  According  to  his  nephew  Juan 
Manuel,  Alfonso  did  not  have  the  Talmud  translated 
(Rios,  "Hist."  i.  4.iO):  but.  probably,  he  had  a  trans- 
lation made  of  "Toda  la  Ley  de  los  Judios,"  as  he 
had  the  Koran  rendered  into  Spanish.  The  version 
of  the  Bible  in  that  language,  the  subsequent  "Fer- 
rarian  Bible,"  was  made  probably  in  the  thirteenth 
century  (see  Bible  Tr.\nsl.\tioxs). 

Alfonso,  who  employed  Meir  de  Malea  and  his 
sons  Isaac  (Zag)  and  Joseph  as  treasurers,  and  To- 
dros  ha-Levi.  Solomon  ibn  Albagal,  and  other  Jews 
as  tax-collectors,  granted  to  the  Jews  of  his  domains 
several  privileges  and  other  favors.  He  permitted  the 
Al..j-\MA  in  Toledo  to  build  a  magnificent  synagogue, 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  one  in  Sjjain :  he 
gave  all  .Jews  permission  to  visit  the  yearly  market 
in  Seville:  and  in  12G4  he  assigned  bouses,  vineyards, 
and  lands  to  the  Jews  who  settled  in  St.  Maria  del 
Puerto  (Rios,  "  Hist."  i.  451  et  seq.).  Notwithstand- 
ing this  he  subjected  the  .Jews  to  the  strictest  limi- 
tations, especially  in  his  Fuero  Real  or  Fuero 
Juzgo,  as  well  as  in  other  laws,  contained  in  the 
large  collection  "  Siete  Partidas,"  which  was  issued 
in  the  Castilian  language  and  in  which  the  influence 
of  the  Lateran  Council  is  unmistakable. 

The  bull  issued  by  Innocent  IV.  in  April,  12.50, 
to  the  elTect  that  Jews  might  not  build  a  new  syna- 
gogue without  special  permi.ssion,  was 

Bull  of  ]ilaced  on  the  statute-books  by  this 
Innocent  king  (reprinted  in  Rios,  "Hist."  i.  5.57). 
rv.,  1250.  To  make  proselytes  was  forbidden  to 
the  .Jews  under  pain  of  death  and  con- 
fiscation of  property.  They  might  not  associate 
with  the  Christians,  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
them,  eat  and  drink  with  them,  or  use  the  same  bath: 
neither  might  a  Christian  partake  of  wine  which  bad 
been  prepared  by  a  Jew.  The  Jews  might  not  em- 
ploy Christian  nurses  or  servants,  an<i  Christians 
might  use  only  medicinal  remedies  which  had  been 
prepared  by  competent  Christian  apothecaries. 
Every  Jew  should  wear  the  badge,  though  the  king 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  exempt  anyone  from 
this  obligation:  any  Jew  apprehended  without  the 
badge  was  liable  to  a  line  of  ten  gold  muravedis  or  to 
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tlie  infliction  of  ten  stripes.  The  Jews  were  forbid- 
(Ifii  lo  appear  in  public  on  Gooil  Friday.  Alfonso, 
called  "  tlie  Wise,"  was  so  deluded  that  lie  not  only 
used  as  a  theme  for  Ids  "Libio  de  las  Cantigas"  tlie 
false  legend  tha'  the  Jews  every  year  on  Good  Fri- 
day erucitied  a  Christiau  eliild,  but  lie  ordered  that 
every  Jew  accuseil  of  such  a  crime  should  be  brought 
before  liin\  and,  if  convicted,  slain.  Alfonso  re- 
questc<l  the  Jews  to  live  peacefully  in  their  Ju- 
deria  and  to  observe  conscientiously  their  religious 
laws;  lie  ordered  that  they  shoidd  not  be  disturbed 
in  their  religious  ceremonies  or  sununoned  before 
courts  on  Sabbaths  or  festivals;  that  their  syna- 
gogues and  their  sacreil  furniture  should  be  in  every 
way  respected;  and  that  they  should  be  neither 
forced  nor  bribed  into  embracing  Christianity. 

The  last  years  of  Alfonso's  reign  were  sad  ones, 
as  well  for  himself  as  for  the  Jews  in  his  dominion. 
The  king  coml(  luned  lo  death  his  faithful  "almo.va- 
rife  "  Zag  dc  Maica,  because  the  latter  had  given  to 
the  infante  Sancli<i,  who  had  quarreled  with  his 
father,  a  large  sum  of  money  which  the  king  had 
intended  to  use  in  the  subjugation  of  Algeciras  (see 
J1ale.\).  Incensed  by  the  act  of  !Malea,  the  king, 
in  direct  opposition  to  his  previous  enactments,  or- 
dered that  on  a  certain  Sabbath  all  t'aslilian  Jews 
should  be  taken  prisoners  while  in  their  synagogues; 
he  levied  upon  them  a  tribute  of  12,(J00  gold  mara- 
vedis,  imposing  an  additional  tine  of  the  same 
amount  for  every  day  the  tribute  remained  unpaid 
(Hios,  "Hist."  i.  494).  Four  years  later  (l'.2Sl)  the 
king  was  dellironed  by  his  son  Sancho,  with  the 
.sanction  of  the  Cortes.  Alfonso  died  in  r2^4,  for- 
saken by  his  children,  and  even  by  the  clergj-  to 
which  he  had  made  liberal  concessions. 

The  Jews  in  Spain  were  Spaniards,  both  as  regards 
their  customs  and  their  language.  They  owned  real 
estate,  and  the}'  cultivated  their  land 
Social  with  theirown  hands;  they  filled  jud)- 
Fosition.  lie  ortices,  and  on  account  of  their  in- 
dustry they  became  wealthy,  while 
their  knowleilge  and  ability  won  them  respect  and  in- 
fluence. But  this  prosperity  roused  the  jealousy  of 
the  people  and  provoked  the  hatred  of  the  clergy  ;  the 
Jews  ha<l  to  sulTer  much  through  these  causes.  The 
kings,  especially  those  of  Aragon,  regarded  the  Jews 
as  their  projierty;  they  spoke  of  "their"  Jews, 
"their"  Juderias,  and  in  their  own  interest  theypro- 
tecled  the  Jews  against  violence,  making  good  use  of 
them  in  every  way  possible.  The  aljamas  of  Cata- 
lonia, Aragon,  ami  Valencia,  for  example,  were  in 
1281  onlered  l)y  King  Pedro  III.  to  furnish  185,000 
sueldos  in  subsi<lies,  and,  three  years  later,  a  further 
sum  of  130,000  sueldos  (order  reprinted  in  Rios, 
"Hist."  ii.  530).  In  addition  to  these  extraordinary 
disbursements,  the  Jews  of  Aragon  and  Caslile  had 
to  pay  very  large  taxes,  the  money  thus  obtained 
being  often  expended  by  the  kings  in  gifts  to 
queens,  infantes,  knights,  and  bishops,  as  well  as  to 
churches  and  cloisters. 

Sancho  IV.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alfonso  X., 
was  the  first  king  who,  with  the  aid  of  his  Jewish 
tax-collectors,  levied  and  regulated  the  taxes  paya- 
ble by  the  aljamas  lo  the  crown  of  Castile,  under 
which  belonged  t  he  provinces  of  Old  and  of  New  Cas- 
tile, Leon,  Galicia  (sparsely  inhabited  by  Jews),  Estre- 


madura,  Murcia,  and  Andalusia.    All  Jews  of  t  wenty 

— according  to  other  sources,  sixteen  or  fourteen 
was  the  age  limit — were  required  to  pay  a  tax  of 
thirty  dineros  to  remind  them  of  the  "thirty  i)ieces 
of  silver"  alleged  to  have  been  paid  by  their  ances- 
tors lo  bring  about  the  death  of  Jesus.  This  tax, 
called  the  "servicio,"  was  not  imposed  upon  the 
Jews  of  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  the  bishoprics 
of  Cuenca  and  Plasencia,  the  provinces  of  Murcia 
and  Leon,  and  the  frontier  district  of  Andalusia. 
The  Jews  paid  also  the  "encabezamiento,"  or  poll- 
tax.  The  ai)porlionmcnt  of  the  taxes  among  the 
various  conunuuities  was  entrusted  by  the  king  to 
a  conunittee  consisting  of  Jacob  ben  Yahya  (not 
Jahjon)  of  Niebla.  Isaac  ben  Azor  of  Jerez,  and  Abra- 
ham Abenfar  of  Cordova  (the  representative  from 
Jaen  did  not  appear),  which  met  in  Iluete  in  1290. 
If  these  failed  to  agree  upon  the  apportiomncMt. 
David  Abudarham  the  Elder  and  the  aljama  of  To- 
ledo were  to  decide. 

The  total  yearly  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews  of  Castile 
amounted  to  2,801,345  maravedis.  To  base  upon 
this  amount  any  calculation  as  to  the  number  of 
Jews  then  living  in  the  kingdom  is  not  iwssible;  the 
total  of  S.-a.rtnrgiven  by  Hios,  or  that  of  850,000  by 
Griitz,  is  surely  too  large,  while  233,784,  the  esti- 
mate of  Loeb,  must  be  considered  too  small.  There 
were  abcujt  120  Jewish  communities,  of  which  tlie 
following  were  the  most  important: 
Population  Toleilo,  Hita,  Almoguera,  Burgos, 
and  Carrion.  Avila,    Medina  del   Canipo, 

Dispersion.  Valladnlid,  Cuenca,  Huete,  Atienza, 
Paredcs  de  Nava,  Logrono,  Almazan, 
Soria,  Villanucva,  Ucles,  Pancorbo,  Sahagunt,  Se- 
pulveda.  Olniedo,  Murcia,  Osina,  Najera,  Talavera, 
Villa  Heal,  Guadalajara,  Arevalo,  Plasencia.  Villa 
Diego,  and  Sant  Eslevan.  Among  the  communities 
of  lesser  importance  were  the  following:  JIaqueda, 
Brivie.sca,  Akarilz,  Calahorra,  Aguilar,  Ayllon,  Bel- 
forado,  Badajoz,  Alcahi,  Zurita,  Vitoria,  Buitrago, 
Albelda,  Penafiel,  Trujillo,  Hoa,  Bejar,  Miranda, 
Cea,  Castiello,  Lerma,  Medina  de  Pomar,  Olmeda, 
Pedraza,  Alfaio,  Fuendidueiia,  and  Verlanga  (the 
"  Hepartimiento  de  Huete,"  re|uintcd  from  the 
original  in  Rios,  "Estudios,"  pp.  40  et  seq.,  and 
"Hist."ii.  53;  the  foregoing  list,  with  some  devia- 
tions, is  found  in  "Hist."  ii.  .531  el  tey. ;  a  faulty  list 
is  given  by  Asso  y  del  Rio  and  Manuel  y  Rodriguez 
in  "  Diseorso  Sobie  el  Estado  de  los  Judios  en  Es- 
pana,"  p.  150,  ^ladriil,  1771,  which  work  has  been 
followed  by  Liiulo,  "  History  of  the  Jews  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,"  p.  109,  where  the  names  of  the  towns 
are'  miss|iclled  ;  see  also  "R.  E.  J."  xiv.  Ifil  e(  »e</.  ; 
Gratz,  "Gesch."  vii.  168  et  seq.,  where  some  incor- 
rect statements  are  made). 

Catalonia,  Aragon,  and  Valencia  were  more 
sparsely  inhabitetl  by  Jews.  The  largest  congrega- 
tions were  found  in  Tortosa,  Gerona,  Barcelona,  and 
Valencia;  then  fcdlowedSaragossa,  Calatayud.  Mon- 
zon.  Lerida.  Teruel,  Jaca,  Fraga.  Huesca,  and  Bar- 
bastro.  Smaller  congregations  existed  in  Exea  de 
los  Caballeros,  Tauste,  Besalu,  Cervera,  Tarragona. 
Ruesca,  Manresa,  and  Villafranca. 

The  Jews  were  burdened  with  various  other  taxes 
in  addition  to  tho.se  already  mentioned.  Whenever 
the  kings  of  Aragon  or  Castile  staved  in  a  citv  in 
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wliicli  11  Jewish  coinmuiiity  existeil,  the  Jews  were 
recniired  to  provide  llie  royal  houseliolil  with  beds 
and  otlier  furniture;  tliis  duty  involved  many  lianl- 
ships  and  led  to  ill  treatment  of  the  Jews  by  royal 
servants;  it  could  be  eseaped,  however,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  specilied  sum,  which  was  called  "yan 
tares"  in  Castile,  "cenas"  (=  "table  expenses")  in 
AragOD.  The  taxes  were  so  oppressive  that  in 
i:i.54  the  representatives  of  the  Jewish  comuuinities 
of  Aragou  resolved  to  petition  the  king  to  relieve 
them  of  this  burden  ("  Ile-IIaluz,"  i.  2")).  On  the 
occasion  of  a  royal  visit  to  a  city  inhabited  by 
Jews  they  paid  a  tribute  to  the  royal  guard,  the 
"Monterosde  Espinosa";  for  a  long  lime  this  pay- 
ment amounted  to  twelve  maravedis  for  each  copy 
of  the  Torah ;  later  it  was  fixed  at  four  silver  reals. 
In  addition  to  all  these  taxes  the  Jews  paid  a  coro- 
nation-tax C'coronaciones"),  pasture-tax,  titlies  on 
houses  for  the  bishops  and  their  households,  special 
customs  duties  and  bridge-tolls,  cli'. 

Although    the    Spanish   Jews  engaged  in  many 
branches  of  human  endeavor — agriculture,  viticul- 
ture, industry,  conunerce,   and  the  various  handi- 
crafts— it  was  the  money  business  that  procured  them 
their  wealth  and  influence.     Kingsand 

Occupa-  prelates,  nublenien  and  farmers,  all 
tions.  needed  money,  and  could  oljtain  itonl\' 
from  th(%Jews,  to  whom  they  paid  from 
20  to  2.')  per  cent  interest.  This  business,  which,  in 
a  manner,  the  Jews  were  forced  to  pursue  in  order  to 
pay  the  many  taxes  imposed  upon  them  as  well  as  to 
raise  the  compulsory  loans  demanded  of  them  by 
the  kings,  led  to  their  being  employed  in  special  i)osi- 
tions,  as  "almoxarifes,"  bailids,  tax-farmers,  or  tax- 
collectors.  Jews  were  employed  as  "almoxarifes  " 
by  Saneho,  as  well  as  by  the  infante  Manuel  and  by 
the  latler's  consort  Beatriz.  Among  Jews  holding 
such  positions  may  be  mentioned  Samuel,  Abraham 
al  Barchilon,  and  Cag  and  Abraham  ibn  Susan. 
Without  (lie  material  assistance  of  the  Jews  King 
Saneho.  whose  secretary  was  Cag  de  Toledo,  would 
hardly  have  succeeded  in  collecting  the  taxes. 

The  "alnioxarife  mor,"  or  treasurer,  of  King  Fer- 
dinand IV.,  the  sou  and  successor  of  Saneho,  was 
Samuel,  who  exercised  imlimited  authoritj-  in  dip- 
lomatic affairs,  thereby  incurring  the  animosity  of 
the  queen-mother,  Maria  de  .Molina,  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  he  narrowly  escaped  assassination.  Queen 
JIaria  had  full  confidence  in  Todros  Abulafia,  and 
lier  "almoxarife"  was  Isaac  (Samuel?)  ibn  Ya'ish. 
Judah  Abravanel  was  for  several  years  financial 
adviser  to  Infante  Pedro.  The  jealousy  and  hatred 
with  which  the  Christian  population  regarded  the 
Jews  were  often  openly  revealed  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Cortes  in  Aragon,  as,  for  example. 
Opposition  in  Lerida  (1300),  and  in  Saragossa  and 
of  Alagon  (1301).     Upon  the  motion  of 

the  Cortes,  the  Cortes  in  Valladolid  (1293)  Saneho 
IV.  decreed  that  Jews  might  no  longer 
acquire  or  own  real  estate;  the  Cortes  of  Burgos 
(1301)  and  that  of  Medina  del  Campo  (130.5)  de- 
manded that  they  be  no  longer  employed  as  tax- 
farmers  or  -collectors;  and  complaints  of  the  usury 
practised  by  Jews  were  frequent.  Whenever  their 
own  interests  were  at  stake  the  kings  of  Aragon 
protected  the  Jews,  and  for  extraordinary  services 


rendered  by  the  latter  (as,  for  example,  by  the 
aljamasof  Tortosa)  they  often  conferred  special  priv- 
ileges up(m  them.  On  account  of  the  accruing  taxes 
a  mimher  of  Jewish  families  that  had  been  expelled 
from  France  were  admitted  into  Aragon.  Actuated 
by  similar  motives,  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Castile  also 
protected  the  Jews  of  his  domains,  whom  he  termed 
"his  own  Jcvv.s, "against  arbitrary  ojipression  by  the 
clergy,  since  he  could  not  dispense  with  their  assist- 
ance at  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar. 

Upon  Ferdinand's  death  (1312)  Maria  de  Molina 
assumed  the  reins  of  government.  She  employed 
Jews  as  tax-collectors,  and  she  even  had  a  Jew,  Babbi 
Don  Mosse  (Mou.ssi),  as  "des])ensoro"  (steward  of 
the  household)  as  late  as  1320.  At  the  request  of 
the  Cortes  of  Burgos,  the  (lueen,  with  the  infante 
and  the  guardians  of  the  young  king,  and  under 
the  direct  influence  of  the  Council  of  Zainora,  de- 
creed that  Jews  might  no  longer  bear  Christian 
names,  nor  associate  in  any  way  with  Christians, 
and  that  Jewesses  might  wear  no  ornaments  what- 
ever, whether  pearls,  gold,  or  silver.  Theclaims  of 
Jewish  creditors  were  reduced,  but  no  Christian 
debtor  might  appeal  to  a  papal  bull  for  the  cancela- 
tion of  his  indebtedness  to  a  Jewish  creditor.  The 
queen  put  a  fine  on  usury,  and  she  limited  the  rate 
of  interest  that  might  be  charged.  She  ordered  also 
that  all  processes,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  should 
be  brought  before  the  local  magistrate  for  ad juili- 
calion.  Infante  John  Manuel,  who.  like  Ferdinand 
IV.,  employed  the  Jew  Abraham  as  his  body-jihysi- 
cian,  restored  criminal  jurisiliction  to  the  rabbinate; 
this  he  did  at  the  request  of  Judah  b.  Isaac  ibn 
Wakar  of  Cordova,  who  stood  high  in  the  royal  fa- 
vor (Aslieri,  Kesponsa,  xvii.  8). 

Com|ilaiiits  against  the  Jews  continued  to  l)e  made- 
in  the  Cortes,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
eentiwy  their  position  was  precarious  throughout 
Spain;  many  Jews  emigrated  from  Castile  and  from 
Aragon.  It  was  not  luitil  the  reigns  of  Alfonso  IV. 
and  Pedro  IV.  of  Aragon,  and  of  the  young  and 
active  Alfonso  XI.  of  Castile  (1335),  that  an  im- 
provement set  in.  The  last-named  king  protected 
the  Jewsagainst  arbitrary  enactments  and  violence, 
especially  in  the  archbisliopric  and  city  of  Seville, 
where  Jew-hatred  had  been  nurtured  fora  long  time 
and  where  the  Jews  had  been  oppressed  in  every 
imaginable  way  by  the  clergy.  The 
TJnder        king  ordered  that  in  those  places  every 

Alfonso  Jew  of  sixteen  or  over  should  pay  a 
XI.  tax  of  thirty  dineros,  or  three  mara- 

vedis. As  his  "almoxarife  "  the  king 
selected  Joseph  ben  Eijliraim  Benveniste  lia-Levi ; 
he  was  the  king's  confidant  and  used  his  infiiience 
with  him  in  favor  of  his  ccu'eligionists  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  Cortes  of  Jladrid  complained  liit- 
terly  about  it.  The  hatred  of  the  populace  grew 
still  deeper,  especiallj'  against  Joseph  Benveniste, 
who,  through  the  intrigues  of  a  lady  of  the  court, 
came  near  losing  his  life  (1326). 

When,  therefore,  one  of  the  king's  favorites,  Gar- 
cila.so  de  la  Vega,  had  been  murdered  in  Soria,  and 
another.  Count  Alvar  Nuiiez.  had  been  deposed  from 
office,  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  endeavored 
to  bring  about  Joseph's  downfall.  But  instead, 
he  was   raised   to   a   higher   position;   the   title   of 
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"almoxiuifc  "  wiis  iiholislieil,  and  tliat  of  "  tesororo  " 
(ticasurer)  siibstitutfd ;  and  it  was  i-csolvcd  that 
tlicnccforth  no  Jews  shtndd  be  einploj'ed  as  tax- 
collectors.  Quarrels,  which  finally  led  to  tlieir 
ruin,  hroU(^  out  between  Joseph  IJeuvenistc,  who 
liad  retained  liis  place  in  the  king's  confidence, 
and  Alfonso's  b(jd_v-physician  and  favorite,  Samuel 
ibn  Wukar,  who  liad  obtained  perniission  to  mint 
coins  of  small  denominations.  A  nobleman  and  min- 
ister of  state,  Gouzalo  JIartinez,  whom  Josejili  liad 
helped  to  obtain  hi^ih  jiositions,  brought  against 
both  the  accusation  that  they  had  enriched  tliem- 
.selvcs  while  in  his  Majesty's  service,  imprisoned 
them,  and  confiscated  their  fortunes.  Joseph  died 
in  (irison,  and  Samuel  suffered  torture  on  the  rack. 
Two  other  Jews,  Moses  Abuiliel  and  Ibn  Ya'ish, 
who  stood  in  high  favor  with  the  grandees,  suc- 
ceeded in  disproving  the  same  accusation  bj'  sacrifi- 
cing large  sums  of  money;  Ilm  Ya'ish  is  probably 
identical  with  the  above-mentioned  "almoxarife" 
of  Maria  de  Molina. 

Cionzalo  JIarlinez  was  contemplating  the  extermi- 
uation  of  all  C^astilian  Jews  when  Alfonso  XI,  unex- 
peetedly  found  himself  involved  in  war.  The  Emir 
of  Granada,  who  had  declared  war  against  the  King 
of  Castile  on  account  of  a  decree  issued  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  Ibn  Wakar,  and  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
cereals  from  Granada,  called  to  his  as- 

Gonzalo  sistance  'Abd  al-Malik,  the  son  of 
Martinez.  Abu  al-Hasan  (Albohacon),  King  of 
Sloroeco,  who  came  to  his  aid  with  a 
large  army.  Alfonso  appointed  Gonzalo  j\Iartinez 
commander-in-chief,  and  as  monc)'  for  carrying  on 
the  war  was  lacking,  the  latter  advised  the  confis- 
cation of  the  property  of  the  Jews  and  their  expul- 
sion from  the  country.  The  Archbishoji  of  Toledo, 
however,  opposed  this  proposition,  as  did,  probably, 
the  king  himself.  In  this  war,  which  ended  with 
th<'  victory  of  Salado  and  the  conquest  of  the  for- 
tress of  Algeciras  (1339),  the  Jews  rendered  very  im- 
portant services,  for  which  the  king  highly  praised 
them.  Gonzalo  Jlartinez,  the  arch-enemy  of  the 
Jews,  was  sentenced  to  death asa  traitor  and  burned 
at  the  stake.  When  King  Alfonso  returned  tri- 
umphantly from  the  war  the  Jews  greeted  him 
<'very where  with  great  enthusiasm  ("Shebet  Y'ehu- 
dah."  ed.  Wiener,  pp.  30  et  wq.;  IJios,  "Hist."  ii. 
133  ft  neq. ;  see  Martinez). 

Alfonso  XI.  favored  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
and  u lion  the  aiipeal  of  the  apostate  Abner  of  Burgos 
(.\lfonso  de  Valladolid)  lie  forbade  the  C'astiliau 
Jews,  on  jiain  of  a  fine  of  one  hundred  maravedis, 
to  continue  the  reading  of  a  prayer  directed  against 
the  slanderer;  the  king  did  not,  however,  as  Griltz 
("Gescli."  vii.  344)  writes,  declare  canceled  the 
jiromissory  notes  held  by  the  Jews,  but  he  re- 
leased the  Christians  of  one-fourth  of  their  indebted- 
ness to  the  former,  and  he  forbade  all  Jews  of  his 
kingdom  to  practi.se  usury  in  any  form.  On  the 
other  hand,  tlie  king  allowed  the  Jews  to  acqtiire 
real  estate! — to  the  value  of  30,000  maravedis  beyond 
the  Douro,  and  to  the  value  of  20,000  maravedis  on 
cisriparian  soil  ("Ordenamiento  de  Aleala."  134S). 

Pedro  I.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alfonso  XI. 
(according  to  liis  enemies  Pedro  Gil.  the  substituted 
child  of  a  Jewess),  was  favorably  disposed  toward 


the  Jews,  who  under  him  reached  the  zenith  of 
their  influence.  For  this  reason  the  king  was  called 
"the  heretic";  he  was  often  called  "the  cruel." 
Pedro,  by  nature  passionate  and  impetuous,  spent 
his  youth  in  seclusion  in  Seville,  together  with  his 
mother,  the  Portuguese  infanta  Maria,  who,  humil- 
iated by  Leonora  de  Guzman,  Alfonso's  paramour, 
had  been  put  away  liy  the  king.  In  the  meantime 
Pedro's  half-brother  and  Leonora's  illegitimate  son. 
Henry  de  Trastamara.  was  being  brought  up  un- 
der his  father's  supervision,  and  gave,  while  still 
a  l)oy,  evidence  of  his  courage.  Pedro, 
Pedro  whoso  education  had  been  neglected, 
the  Cruel,  was  not  quite  sixteen  years  of  age 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  (13.50). 
Frtiin  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he  so  sur- 
rounded himself  with  Jews  that  his  enemies  in  deri- 
.sion  spoke  of  his  court  as  "a  Jewish  ccmrt."  The 
Jews  remained  ever  his  true  adherents.  On  the 
recommendation  of  his  educator  and  all-powerful 
minister,  the  hated  John  Alfonso  de  Albuquercpie, 
the  kingappointed  the  latter's  formeragent  Samuel 
Levi  as  his  own  "tesorero  maj'or  "  (chief  treasurer), 
and  Samuel  soon  became  the  king's  confidant  and 
companion. 

It  can  not  be  ascertained  to  what  extent  Samuel 
favored  Pedro's  infatuation  for  the  lieautiful  JIaria 
de  Padilla  after  the  young  king  had  been  married 
against  his  inclination  to  the  IJourlion  princess 
Blanca,  who  hated  the  king's  Jewish  confidant  and 
would  have  Ijanished  all  the  Jews  from  the  country. 
When  Pedro,  two  days  after  his  marriage,  left  the 
bride  that  had  been  forced  upon  hiiu,  and  hastened 
to  his  mistress  in  Toledo,  the  minister.  Albuqueniue, 
prepared  to  set  out  witli  a  large  retinue  and  bring 
back  the  deserting  bridegroom,  but  he  was  stopped 
by  Samuel  Levi,  who  brought  him  a  message  from 
tlie  king  advising  him  to  desist  from  his  plans. 
Blanca,  who  had  taken  sides  with  Pedro's  half- 
brother,  was  kept  in  confinement,  and  Albuquer(iue 
was  deposed  from  oflice. 

These  unhappy  family  relations,  which  were  jui- 
marily  brought  about  by  Alfonso  XL.  resulted  in  the 
bloody  civil  wars  that  brought  disaster  to  Castile 
and  especially  to  the  Jews.  With  the  alleged  inten- 
tion of  freeing  Queen  Blanca,  who  was  being  held 
prisoner  in  Alcazar,  Henry  de  Trastamara  and  his 
brother,  at  the  head  of  a  rapacious  mob,  invaded 
(Sabbath,  Islny  7,  13.5"))  that  part  of  the  Juderia  of 
Toledo  called  the  Alcana;  they  plundered  the  ware- 
houses and  murdered  about  12.000  persons,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex.  The  mob  did  not,  bow- 
ever,  succeed  in  overrunning  the  Juderia  proper, 
where  the  Jews,  reenforced  by  a  number  of  'Toledan 
noblemen,  defended  themselves  bravely. 

The  more  friendly  Pedro  showed  himself  toward 
the  Jews,  and  the  more  he  protected  them,  the 
more  antagonistic  became  the  attitude  of  his  illegiti- 
mate half-brother,  who.  when  he  invaded  Castile  in 
13G0,  murdered  all  the  Jews  living  in  Najera  and 
exposed  those  of  Miranda  de  Ebro  to  robbery  and 
butchery. 

The  days  of  Samuel  Levi  were  niiinbereil.  He 
was  ever  active  in  the  interests  of  the  state  and  the 
king,  and  his  skilful  financial  operations  jilaced  large 
sums  at  the  latter's  disposal.     But  he  had   many 
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ciifinies,  aiitl  tin'  aniiiiiisity  I'Dgcmlcrcd  towurd  him 

sodii  cxtendcil  to  all  t\w  Jews.     A  malicious  satiic, 

■■  Kimaild  del  I'alaciii,"  liy  llie  cdiiU-ni- 

Samuel  jioraiy  pod  ami  liistorian  Pedro  Lo- 
Levi.  )it'z  de  Ayala,  nives  evidcurc  o{  tlii' 
dc'<'|>  liiiticd  toward  Samuel  Levi  and 
liis  family.  'I'ogt'tlicr  with  many  oilier  favorites  of 
tile  kinj^,  Samuel  «as  suddenly  dei)osed  from  his  ex- 
alted position.  l)ut  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  I'eeatlse 
Maria  de  Padilla  withdrew  her  favor  from  him;  the 
king's  paramour  remained  for  .several  years  in  the 
cloister  in  Astudillo.  near  ('astrojeriz,  to  which  she 
had  liecu  sent,  and  where  she  maintjiineil  conuniini- 
cation  with  Jews  ("  H.  K.  J."  x.\.\iii.  147  ct  «(■(/.). 
Whether  envious  coreligionists  accu.sed  him  before 
tlie  king,  whether  he  was  involved  in  the  detected 
"  Uicos  hombres  "  conspiracy,  or  whether  Pedro  de- 
sired to  win  the  favor  of  the  clergy  is  not  known  ;  the 
fact  remains  that  in  1360  Samuel  was  seized  and  taken 
to  Seville,  where,  in  November  of  that  year,  he  died 
on  the  rack.  Ilis  enormous  fortune,  consisting  of 
70.000  doubloons,  4.000  marks  in  silver,  20  (accord- 
ing to  some  sources  130)  chests  tilled  with  jewelry 
and  costly  garments,  and  80  iMoorish  slaves,  was 
confiscate<i  by  the  state.  All  Samuel's  relatives, 
several  of  whom  were  tax-collectors,  were  arrested 
with  him,  and  their  property,  to  tlie  value  of  liOO,- 
000  doubloons,  seized.  Samuel'.s  successor  in  tlu^ 
otiice  of  treasurer,  ..Martin  Yanez  de  Sevilla,  claimed 
to  have  found  vast  hoards  of  .silver  and  gold  in  the 
underground  cellars  of  the  former's  palace,  which  is 
still  known  as  the  "  Pahicio  del  .ludio." 

Pedro  did  not  lack  the  means  for  carrying  on 
warfare,  but  good  fortune  had  deserted  him.  In 
order  to  win  the  Castilian  throne,  Henry  called  to 
his  aid  the  dreaded  "Grand  Company,"  led  by  the 
valiant  Bertraud  du  Gue.sclin.  Wherever  his  fero- 
cious soldiers  went  they  fell  upon  the  Jews:  in  Bri- 
viesca,  near  Burgos,  not  one  living  soul  was  left  of  the 
SOOJewish  families  which  had  lived  there.  Having 
been  proclaimed  king  in  Calahorra,  Henry  entered 
Burgos  triumphanth-  on  March  31,  ISfiO,  the  city  sur- 
rendering willingly.  The  king  levied  a  tax  of  30,000 
doubloons  on  the  Jews  there,  who,  in  order  to  rais<' 
this  enormous  sum,  were  compelled  to  sell  all  their 
property,  even  the  ornaments  on  their  Torah  scrolls. 
The  Jews  of  Segovia  and  Avila  also  were  bereft  of 
their  property,  while  those  of  Toledo,  who  had  re- 
mained loyal  to  Pedro,  were  punished  by  being  .sad- 
dled with  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  in  addition 
to  being  fined  1,000,1)00  maravedis.  In  his  distress 
Pedro  solicited  aid  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
victor  of  Poitiers.  Henry  w.is  forced  to  flee,  but 
soon  returned  to  Castile  with  fresh  troops;  and  the 
Jews  of  Burgos,  who  for  a  long  time  had  defended 
their  Juderia  against  his  attacks,  were  forced  to 
)iay  1,000,000  maravedis  for  |)ermission  to  remain  in 
the  city. 

Everywhere  the  Jews  remained  loyal  to  Pedro,  in 
whose  army  they  fought  bravely;  tin;  king  showed 
his  good-will  toward  them  on  all  occasions,  and 
when  he  called  the  King  of  Granada  to  his  assist- 
ance he  especially  re(|Uested  the  latter  to  protect  the 
Jews.  Nevertheless  they  suffered  greatly.  'Villa- 
diego  (whose  Jewish  community  numbered  many 
scholars),  Aguilar,  and  many  other  towns  were  to- 


tally <lestroyed.     The  iidiabitantsof  V'alladolid,  who 

paid  homage  to  Henry,  robbed  the  Jews,  destroyed 

their  houses  and  synagogues,  and  tore 

Massacres    theirTorah  scrolls  to  pieces.     Paredcs, 

of  1366.  Palencia.  and  several  other  comnumi- 
ties  met  with  a  like  fate,  and  300  Jew- 
ish families  from  .laen  were  taken  prisoners  to  Gra- 
nada. The  sutTering,  according  to  a  contemporary 
writer,  Samuel  Zarza  of  Palencia  (sec  Joseph  ha- 
Kolien.  •■ 'Kniek  ha-liaka,"  ed.  Wiener,  Appendix, 
p.  131),  had  reached  its  culnnnating  poitil,  espe- 
cially in  Toledo,  which  was  being  besieged  by 
Henry,  and  in  which  no  less  than  S,()|)0  persons  died 
through  famine  an<l  the  hardships  of  war.  Tlii.s 
terrible  civil  conflict  dill  not  end  until  the  d<'ath  of 
Pedro,  to  whom  the  victorious  brother  said,  deri- 
sively, "  Do  esta  el  ti  de  pula  Judio.  ijue  se  llama  rey 
de  Castilla'?  "  Pedro  was  beheaded  by  Henry  and  I)ii 
Guesclin  on  March  14,  1361).  A  few  weeks  before  his 
di'ath  he  reiiroaehed  his  i)hysician  and  astrologer 
Abraham  ibn  Zarzal  for  not  having  told  the  truth 
in  prophesying  good  fortune  for  him. 

When  Henry  de  Trastamara  ascended  the  throne 
as  Henry  II.  there  began  for  the  Castilian  Jews  an 
era  of  suffering  and  persecution,  culminating  in  their 
expulsion.  Prolonged  warfare  had  devastated  the 
land;  the  jicople  had  become  accustomed  to  lawless- 
ness, and  the  Jews  had  been  reduced  to  poverty. 
The  king,  who  liegan  his  reign  by  having  new  coins 
minted,  consideral)ly  reduced  in  value  (Isaac  ben 
Sheshet,  Kesponsa,  No.  197;  Hios,  "Hist."  ii.  307), 
was  unable  to  meet  his  obligations  to  Du  Guesclin 
and  his  troops.  For  this  reason,  on  .June  G,  1309, 
two  months  and  a  half  after  his  ac<;ession,  h(! 
levied  a  tribute  of  20.000  gold  doidiloons  (about 
10,000,000  dineros)  on  the  phindered  and  poviTty- 
stricken  Jews  of  Toledo,  as  a  pimishment  for  their 
loyalty  to  Pedro;  he  ordered  his  treasurer  Gomez 
Garcia  to  sell  at  publicr  sale  all  property,  movable 
or  immovable,  belonging  to  the  Toledan  Jews,  and 
to  imprison  all  the  latter,  women  as  well  as  men,  and 
starve  and  otherwise  torture  them  until  they  had 
raised  this  immense  siun  (see  Toi.kdd). 

But  in  s]iite  of  his  aversion  for  the  Jews  Henry 
could  notdispeiise  with  theirservices.  He  employed 
wealthy  Jews— Samuel  Abravanel  and  others — as 
financial  coimcilors  an<l  tax-collectors.  His  "cou- 
tador  mayor,"  or  chief  tax-collector,  was  Joseph 
Pichon  of  Seville.  The  clergy,  whose  power  be- 
came greater  and  greater  under  the  reign  of  the 
fratricide,  stirred  the  anti-Jewish  i)rcjudices  of  the 
masses  into  clamorous  assertion  at  the  Cortes  of 
Toro  in  1371.  It  was  demanded  that  the  Jews 
should  be  kept  far  from  the  palaces  of  the  grandees, 
slioidd  not  be  allowed  to  hold  public  oftice,  should 
live  apart  from  the  Christians,  should  not  wear  costly 
garments  nor  ride  on  mules,  should  wear  the  badge, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  Christian  names. 
The  king  granted  the  two  last-named  demands,  as 
well  as  a  reipiest  made  by  the  Cortes  of  Burgos 
(1379)  that  the  .lews  should  neither  carry  arms  nor 
sell  weapons;  but  he  did  not  prevent  them  from 
holding  religious  disputations,  nor  did  he  deny  them 
the  exercise  of  criminal  jurispruilence.  The  latter 
prerogative  was  not  taken  from  them  until  the  reigu 
of  John   I.,  HeTuy's  sou  and    successor;   lie  with- 
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drew  it  bt'Cmisc  <rrttiin  Jews,  on  the  king's  coro- 
Diition-ilay,  by  williliokiiiig  tlie  name  of  the  accused 
liad  obtained  his  permission  to  iiiHict  tlic  death-pen 
ally  on  .loseph  Hiehon,  who  stood  higU  in  the  royal 
favor;  the  accusation  brought  against  I'iclion  in- 
chided  "harboring  evil  designs,  informing,  and 
treason." 

In  the  Cortes  of  Soria  (1380)  il  was  enacted  that 
rabbis,  or  lieads  of  aljamas,  should  be  forbidden. 
under  penalty  of  a  tine  of  0,000  maravedis,  to  inflict 
upon  Jews  the  penalties  of  death,  mutilation,  ex- 
pulsion, or  exconuuunieatiou  ;  but  in  civil  proceed- 
ings they  were  still  perndttcd  to  choose  their  own 
judges.  In  cou-sequence  of  a  slanderous  accusation 
that  the  Jewish  |)niyers  contained  clauses  cur.sing 
the  Christians,  the  king  onlercd  that  within  two 
months,  on  pain  of  a  tine  of  3,000  maravedis.  they 

should    remove    from    their    prayer- 

Anti-         books    the    objectionable    passages — 

Jewish  En-  which  did  not  e.\ist.     Whoever  caused 

actments.     the  conversion  to  Judaism  of  a  Moor 

or  of  any  one  confessing  another  faith, 
or  performed  the  rite  of  ciicunicision  upon  him, 
became  a  slave  and  the  propcrlj'  of  the  treasury. 
The  Jews  no  longer  dared  show  themselves  in  pub- 
lic without  the  badge,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
ever-growing  hatred  toward  them  they  were  no 
longer  sure  of  life  or  limb:  they  were  attackeil  and 
robbed  and  nuirdercd  in  the  public  streets,  and 
at  length  the  king  found  it  necessary  to  in)pose  a 
tine  of  6,000  maravedis  on  any  town  in  which  a  Jew 
was  found  murdered.  Against  his  desire.  John  was 
obliged  (1385)  to  issue  an  order  jTohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  Jewsas  tinancial  agents  or  tax-farmers 
to  the  king,  queen,  infantes,  or  grandees.  To  this 
was  added  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council 
of  Palencia  ordering  the  complete  separation  of  Jews 
and  Christians  and  the  prevention  of  any  association 
between  them. 

The  execution  of  Joseiih  Pichon  and  the  inttani- 
niatory  speeches  and  sermons  delivered  in  Seville  by 
Archdeacon  Ferraiid  Martinez,  the  pious  Queen 
Leonora's  confessor,  soon  raised  the  hatred  of  the 
popidace  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  feeble  King 
John  I.,  in  spite  of  the  endeavors  of  his  physician 
-Moses  ibn  Zar/al  to  prolong  his  life,  di<'d  at  Al- 
cah'i  de  Henares  on  Oct.  9,  1390.  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eleven-year-old  son.  The  council-regent  ap- 
I)ointed  by  the  king  in  his  testament,  consisting  of 
prelates,  grandees,  and  six  citizens  from  Burgos, 
Toledo,  Leon,  Seville,  Cordova,  and  Murcia,  was 
jiowerless;  every  vestige  of  respect  for  law  and  jus- 
ti(c  had  disappeared.  Ferrand  Martinez,  although 
deprived  of  his  ollice.  continued,  in  spite  of  numer- 
ous warnings,  to  incite  the  mob  against  the  Jews, 
anil  encourage  it  to  acts  of  violence.  As  early  as 
.Ian.,  1391.  the  pronunent  Jews  who  were  assembled 
in  Mailrid  received  information  that  riots  were 
threatening  in  Seville  and  Cordova.  An'Voll  broke 
out  in  Seville  in  1391.  Juan  Alfonso  de  Guzman. 
Count  of  Xiebla  and  governor  of  the  city,  and  his 
relative,  the  "alguazil  mayor"  Alvar  Pi-rez  de  (iuz- 
nian,  had  ordered,  on  Ash  Wednesday.  March  15.  the 
arrest  and  public  whipping  of  two  of  the  mob- 
leaders.  The  fanatical  mob.  still  further  exasperated 
therebv,  murdered   and   robbed  several  Jews    and 


threatened  the  Guzmans  with  death.     In  vain  did 

the  regency  issue  prompt  orders;  Ferrand  Martinez 

continued    unhindered    his  intlamma- 

The  tory  appeals  to  the  rabble  to  kill  the 

Massacre     Jewsor  baiitize  them.     On  JuneOthe 

of  1391.  mob  attacked  the  Juderia  in  Seville 
from  all  sides  and  killed  4.000  Jews; 
the  rest  submitted  to  Ijaptism  as  the  only  nicans  of 
escaping  death. 

At  this  time  Seville  is  said  to  have  contained  7,000 
Jewish  families.  Of  the  three  large  synagogues  ex- 
isting in  the  city  two  were  transformed  into  churches. 
In  all  the  towns  throughout  the  archbishopric,  as  in 
Alcala  de  Guadeira,  Ecija,  Cazalla.  and  in  Fregcnal. 
the  Jews  were  robbed  and  slain.  In  Cordova  this 
butchery  was  repeated  in  a  horrible  manner;  the 
entire  Juderia  was  burned  down  ;  factoriesand  ware- 
houses were  destroyeil  by  the  flames.  Before  the 
authorities  could  come  to  the  aid  of  the  defenseless 
people,  every  one  of  thcni — children,  young  women, 
old  men — had  been  ruthlessly  slain ;  2.000  eorp.ses 
lay  in  heaps  in  the  streets,  in  the  houses,  and  in  the 
wreckeil  synagogues. 

From  Cordova  the  spirit  of  murder  spread  to  Jaen. 
A  horrible  butchery  took  place  in  Toledo  on  June 
20.  Among  the  many  martyrs  were  the  descendants 
of  the  famcms  Toledan  rabbi  Asher  ben  Jehiel. 
Most  of  the  Castilian  communities  suffered  from  the 
persecution ;  nor  were  the  Jews  of  Aragon.  Cata- 
lonia, or  Majorca  spared.  On  July  9  an  outbreak 
occurred  in  Valencia.  More  than  200  persons  were 
killed,  and  most  of  the  Jews  of  that  city  were  bap- 
tized by  the  friar  Vicente  Ferrer,  whose  presence 
in  the  city  was  probably  not  accidental.  The  only 
community  remaining  in  the  former  kingdom  of 
Valencia  was  that  of  Murviedro.  On  Aug.  2  the 
wave  of  murder  visited  Palnia.  in  ^lajorca;  300 
Jews  were  killed,  and  800  found  refugi^  in  the  fort, 
from  which,  with  the  perndssion  of  the  governor  of 
the  island,  and  under  cover  of  night,  they  sailed  to 
North  Africa;  many  submitted  to  baptism.  Three 
days  later — Saturda.v.  Aug.  5 — a  riot  began  in  Bar- 
celona. On  the  first  day  100  Jews  were  killed,  while 
sevenil  hundred  found  refuge  in  the  new  fort;  on 
the  following  day  the  mob  invaded  the  Juderia  and 
began  pillaging.  The  autlKuities  did  all  in  their 
power  to  protect  the  Jews,  but  the  mob  attacked 
them  and  freed  those  of  its  leaders  who  had  been 
imprisoned.  On  .Vug.  8  the  citadel  was  stormed, 
and  more  than  300  Jews  were  mtudereil,  among  the 
slain  being  the  only  son  of  Hasdai  Crescas.  The 
riot  ra.ijed  in  Barcelona  until  Aug.  10,  and  many  Jews 
(though  not  11,000  as  clainu'd  by  some  authorities) 
were  baptized.  On  the  last-named  day  began  the 
attack  upon  the  Juderia  in  Gerona;  several  Jews 
were  robbed  and  killed;  many  sought  safety  in 
fli.cht  and  a  few  in  baptism. 

The  last  town  visited  was  Lerida  (.Vug.  13).  The 
Jews  of  this  city  vainly  sought  protection  in  Alca- 
zar; seventy-tive  were  slain,  and  the  rist  were  bap- 
tized; the  latter  transformed  their  synagogue  into 
a  church,  in  which  they  worshiped  as  JIaranos  (see 
bibliosraphv,  at  end,  for  sources  for  the  persecutions 
of  1391). 

Thousiinds  of  Jews  had  piiished,  many  of  their 
communities  had  been  annihilated;  but  the  country 
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itself  was  the  main  siilTerer.  The  Archdeacon  of 
Ecija,  tlio  instigator  of  this  butchery — whicli  even 
as  late  as  tlie  nineteenth  century  was  dcscriheil  as  a 
"guerra  sacra  contra  los  Judios,"  oras  asocial  erup- 
tion— although  he  was  imprisoned  four  years  later, 
after  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  was  soon  set  free; 
and  from  then  until  his  death  (1404)  he  was  honored 
as  a  saint  on  account  of  liis  piety.  In  the  whole  of 
Castile  the  agitators  icmained  un])unished.  More 
justice  was  exercised  by  John  I.  of  Aragon,  who 
caused  twenty-live  of  the  ringleaders — ^merchants, 
apothecaries,  and  tradesmen — to  be  taken  to  Barce- 
lona from  Pahna.  Lerida,  and  (jther  towns,  and  pub- 
licly executed. 

The  year  1391  forms  a  turning-point  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Spanish  Jews.  The  persecution  was  the 
immediate  forerunner  of  the  In(|uisition,  which, 
ninety  years  later,  was  introduced  as  a  moans  of 
watching  the  converted  Jews.  The  niimberof  those 
who  had  pretended  to  embiace  Chris- 
The  "New  tianity  in  order  to  escape  death  was 
Chris-        very  large;  Jews  of  Baena,  Montoro, 

tians."  Bae/.a,  Ubeda,  Audujar,  Talavera, 
Jlaipieda,  Huete,  and  Jlolina,  and  es- 
pecially of  Saragossa,  Barbastro,  Calalayud,  Iluesca, 
and  Manresa,  had  sulmntted  to  baptism.  Among 
those  baptized  were  several  wealthy  men  and  schol- 
ars who  scoffed  at  their  former  coreligi(misls;  some 
even,  as  Solomon  ha-Iycvi,  or  Paul  de  Burgos  (called 
also  Paul  de  Santa  Maria),  and  Joshua  Lorcpii,  or 
Geronimo  de  Santa  Fe,  became  the  liitterest  enemies 
and  jiersecutors  of  their  former  lirethren. 

After  the  bloody  excesses  of  Ki))!  the  popular 
hatred  of  the  Jewscontinued  unaliated.  The  Cortes 
of  Madrid  and  that  of  Valladolid  (140.5)  mainly  busied 
themselves  with  complaints  against  the  Jews,  so  that 
Henry  III.  found  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  latter 
from  practising  usury  and  to  limit  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  Jews  and  Christians;  he  also 
reduced  by  one-half  the  claims  held  by  Jewish  cred- 
itors against  Christians.  Indeed,  the  feeble  and  suf- 
fering king,  the  .son  of  Leonora,  who  hated  the  Jews  so 
deeply  that  slie  even  refused  to  accept  their  money 
("Sumario  de  los  BeyesdcEspafia,"  -xlii.  7";"Shebet 
Yehudah,"  ]i.  fST),  showed  no  feelings  of  friendship 
toward  them.  Though  on  account  of  the  ta.xes  of 
which  he  was  thereby  deprived  he  regietted  that 
many  Jews  had  left  the  country  and  settled  in  Mal- 
aga, Almeria,  and  Oranada,  where  they  were  well 
treateil  by  the  Moors,  and  though  shortly  before  his 
deat  h  he  inflicted  a  tine  of  24,000  di  lubloons  on  the  city 
of  Cordova  because  of  a  riot  that  had  taken  place 
there  (140(i),  during  which  the  Jews  had  been  plun- 
dered and  many  of  them  murdered,  he  prohib- 
ited the  Jews  from  attiring  themselves  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  Sjiaidards,  and  he  insisted  strictly 
on  the  wearing  of  the  badge  by  those  who  had  not 
been  baptized.  Henry,  who  employed  Moses  ben 
Zarzal  and  MeVr  Alguades  as  his  body-physicians, 
died  in  1406.  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  In  his 
testament  the  king  appointed  Paul  de  Burgos  exec- 
utor of  his  will  and  guardian  of  his  .son  John,  who 
was  barely  two  years  old.  Th"  regency  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  tiueen-mother  Catalina,  a  bigoted,  light- 
hearted  young  matron,  and  the  infante  Fernando  de 
Antcqucra. 


Henewed  sufferings  were  intlictcd  upon  the  Jews 
when  the  Dominican  friar  Vicente  Ferrer,  a  friend 
and  companion  of  the  anti-Jewish  Pedro  de  Luna, 
set  himself  upasantipopc  to  Benedict  XIH. ;  Ferrer 
traveled  from  one  end  of  Castile  to  the  other,  and 
everywhere  zealously  urged  the  Jews  to  embrace 
Christiaiuty.  ap|)earing  with  a  cross  in  one  hand  and 
the  Torah  in  the  other.  His  impassioned  .sermons 
■von  him  great  inlluence,  ami  he  accomplished  his 
ends  in  Murcia,  Lorca,  Ocai'ia,  Illescas, 

Vicente  Valladolid,  Tordesillas,  Salamanca, 
Ferrer.  and  Zamora.  He  spent  the  month  of 
July,  1411,  in  Toletlo;  he  invaded  the 
large  synagogue,  which  ho  transformed  into  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  baptized  more  than  4.000  Jews  in  that  city. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  Ayllon, 
where  Catalina  and  Fernando  received  him  with 
great  festivities. 

At  Ferrer's  request  a  law  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  clauses,  which  had  been  drawn  uj)  by  Paul  de 
Burgos,  was  issued  (Jan.,  1412)  in  the  nanuM)f  the 
child-king  John  II.  The  only  object  of  this  law 
was  to  reduce  the  Jews  to  poverty  and  to  further 
humiliate  them.  They  were  ordered  to  live  by 
themselves,  in  enclosed  Juderias,  and  they  were  to 
repair,  within  eight  days  after  the  publication  of 
the  order,  to  the  quarters  assigned  them  under  pen- 
alty of  loss  of  property.  They  were  ])rohil)ited 
from  practising  medicine,  surgery,  or  chemistry, 
and  from  dealing  in  bread,  wine,  flour,  meat,  etc. 
They  might  not  engage  in  handicrafts  or  trades  of 
any  kind,  nor  might  they  fill  jiublic  oflices,  or  act  as 
money-brokers  or  agents.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  hire  (.'hristian  servants,  farm-hands,  lamplight- 
ers, or  grave-diggers;  nor  might  they  eat,  drink, 
or  bathe  with  Christians,  or  hold  intimate  conver- 
sation with  them,  or  visit  them,  or  give  them  pres- 
ents. Christian  women,  married  or  unmarried,  were 
forbidden  to  enter  the  Juderia  either  by  day  or  by 
night.  The  Jews  were  allowed  no  self-jurisdiction 
whatever,  nor  might  they,  without  royal  permission, 
levy  taxes  for  comnumal  purposes;  they  might  not 
assume  the  title  of  "  Don,"  carry  arms,  or  trim  beard 
or  hair.  Jewesses  were  re(iuired  to  wear  plain,  long 
mantles  of  coarse  materiiU  reaching  to  the  feet;  and 
it  was  strictly  forbidden  Jews  as  well  as  Jewesses- 
to  wear  garments  made  of  better  material.  On 
pain  of  loss  of  property  and  even  of  slavery,  they 
were  forbidden  to  leave  the  country,  and  any  gran- 
dee or  knight  who  protected  or  sheltered  a  fugitive 
Jew  was  punished  with  a  fine  of  l.")0,000  maravedis 
for  the  lirst  offen.se  (for  the  "Pragmatica"  see  Kios, 
"Hist."'  ii.  490,  618  et  wq.:  and  Undo,  l.r.  pp.  196 
elue'j.;  see  also  "  Sliebet  Yehudah,"  p.  88).  These 
laws,  which  were  rigidlj'  enforced,  any  violation  of 
them  being  punished  with  a  fine  of  from  300  to  2,000 
maravedis  and  flagellation,  were  calculated  to  com- 
pel the  Jews  to  embrace  (Christianity, 

Having  accomplished  his  purjiose  in  Castile,  Vi- 
cente Ferrer  went  to  Aragon,  where  the  above-men- 
tioned infante  Fernando  de  Anlecjuera,  who  had 
been  newly  elected  king,  partly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Dominican  friar,  willingly  lent  him- 
self to  the  latter's  cause.  Ferrer's  fanatic  zeal  suc- 
ceeded also  in  Aragon  in  leading  many  Jews  to  pre- 
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tended  conversion,  especially  in  tiarugossa,  Daroco, 
and  Calatayud.  Besides  the  places  mentioned, 
he  made  proselytes  in  Alliacete,  Astorga,  Avila, 
Hcnevent,  Burgos.  Leon,  Mayorga,  Majorca,  I'aleu- 
(ia,  Parcdes,  Toro,  Segovia,  etc.  The  total  number 
of  .lews  converted  by  liim  in  Spain  was,  according 
to  Mariana,  3.5,000;  according  loZaciito  ("  Yuhasin," 
ji.  22.5),  more  than  200,000.  The  hitler  statement  is 
greatly  exaggerated ;  according  to  Uscjue  ("Conso- 
lacem,"  p.  188b),  the  number  of  converts  in  Aragon 
and  Catalonia  was  only  1.5.000  ("mais  de  quinze  mil 
almas  .Judaicas  ");  and  this  figure  has  been  accepted 

by    Joseph    ha-Ivohen   C'Emek    lia- 

Number     Baka."  p.  71)  and  by  Cardoso.      The 

of  number   10.000   mentioned  by  Verga 

Converts.    ("Shebet.  Yehudah,"  p.  87)  refers  jirob- 

ably  to  Aragon,  Regarding  the  baji- 
tisms  see  the  elegy  in  the  introduction  to  Duran's 
"  Magen  Abot "  {ed.  JellineU).  which  has  been  re- 
printed by  Gratz  ("Gesch."  viii.  121). 

One  of  Vicente  Ferrer's  most  zealous  assistants  in 
th<!  work  of  conversion  was  .Joshua  ibn  Vives  Lor- 
<|ui,  or  Geronimo  de  Santa  Fe,  who  aimed  at  noth- 
ing less  than  baptisms  en  masse.  Lorqui,  who 
was  the  body-physician  of  Pope  Benedict  XIIL, 
irilluenced  the  latter  to  arrange  public  religious 
<lisputatinns.  With  the  sanction  of  Fernando  of 
.\ragon,  the  pope  issued  in  Nov.,  1412.  a  request 
to  tint  larger  .Jewish  communities  of  Aragon  and 
Catalonia  to  send  two  or  more  of  their  foremost 
scholars  to  Tortosa.  thereto  hold  juiblic  disputations 
with  .Joshua  Lorqui  regarding  certain  leligious 
dogmas  selected  by  the  pope.  Tlie  following  repre- 
sentatives attended  this  disputation  :  Vidal  Benve- 
iiisle,  Zeraliiah  ha-I^evi  Saladin,  and  Maltathias  ha- 
Yi/.hari,  of  Saragossa;  the  religious  jjhilosopher 
Josejih  Albo  of  Monrcal :  Astruc  ha-JiCvi  of  Alcaniz 
(not  of  Daroca);  Samuel  lia-J^evi  (the  nasi)  and  R. 
Moses  ben  JIusa,  of  Calatayud;  .Joseph  ha-I^evi  and 
Yom-Tol)Carcosa,  of  Monzon  ;  the  .scholar  Bonastruc 
Desmai'stre  (whose  presence  had  lieen  especially 
re(iuested  by  the  pope,  and  whose  expenses  were 
refunded  him),  Todrosibn  Yahya,  and  Nissim  Ferrer. 
ol'Gerona;  and  various  representatives  from  Mon- 
talban.  Iluesca,  etc.  That  the  poet  Solomon  Ik'II 
Reuben  Btmfed,  who  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
sources,  accompanied  Solomon  Maimon  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  connnunily  of  Tortosa  is  very  un- 
likely (Steinschneider.  "Ilebr.  Bilil."  xiv.  95). 

This  disputation,  the  most  remarkable  ever  held, 
(■onmieneed  on  Feb.  7.  1-118.  and  lasted,  with  many 
iiilerruiitions.  until  Nov.  12.  1414.  The  first  meet- 
ing, which  was  opened  by  the  pope,  took  place  be- 
fore an  audience  of  more  than  a  thousand,  among 
whom  were  several  cardinals,  grandees,  and  mem- 

liers  of  the  city's  aristocracy.      The 

Disputa-      disputation     maiidy     concerned     the 

tion  (luestion  as  to   whether  the   Messiah 

at  Tortosa.  had  already   appeared,  and   whether 

the  Talmud  regarded  him  as  such. 
Geronimo  de  Santa  Fe.  who  hail  made  false 
charges  again.st  the  Talmud,  especially  o]>posed 
Vidal  Benveniste(who  li.id  thoroughly  mastered  the 
I^alin  language  and  whom  the  <ither  .Jewish  repre- 
sentatives had  selected  as  their  leader).  Zerahiah  ha- 
Levi,  .Joseph  Albo,  Bonastruc  DesuuU'stre,  and  Nis- 
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sini  Ferrer;  and  he  was  assisted  by  the  learned 
neophyte  Garci  Alvarez  de  Alarcon  and  the  theo- 
logian Andreas  Beltran  of  Valencia,  who  later  be- 
came Bishop  of  Barcelona.  At  the  sixty-fifth  meet- 
ing .Joseph  Albo  and  Astruc  ha-Levi  tendered  a 
memorial  in  defense  of  the  Talmud,  and  on  Nov. 
10,  1414,  Astruc,  in  the  name  r>f  all  the  representa- 
tives with  the  exception  of  .Joseph  Albo  and  Nissim 
Ferrer,  declared  that  the  hagga<iie  passages  which 
had  been  cited  as  evidence  against  the  Talmud  were 
not  considered  as  authoritative  by  them.  This, 
liowever,  was  in  no  way  equivalent  to  the  accept- 
ance of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and  the  abandonment 
of  Judaism,  as  some  Spanish  historians  assert.  (Re- 
garding the  so-called  disputation  of  Torto.sa,  which 
really  took  place  in  San  JIateo.  near  Tortosa,  see 
"Shebet  Yehudah."  ed.  Wiener,  pp.  67  et  set/.,  and 
Rios,  '■IIist."ii.  4;J3  if  w/.  Rios  claims  to  have 
made  use  of  a  Spanish  manuscrijit  from  the  Provin- 
cial Library  in  Segovia,  in  addilion  to  the  Latin  pro- 
tocol which  is  extant  in  manuscrijit  in  the  Escorial. 
See  also  Zurita.  "  Anales  de  Aragon,"  iii.  108  et  acq.. 
and  Griitz.  "Gesch."  viii.  41G  et  seq.,  where  several 
false  hypotheses  are  made.) 

According  to  the  not  always  reliable  historian 
Zurita,  more  than  3.000  Jews  were  baptized  during 
the  year  1414;  this  probably  was  not  due  so  much 
to  tlie  disputation  as  to  the  forcible  conversions  by 
Vicente  Ferrer,  wlio  liad  returned  to  Aragon.  In 
Guadalajara,  as  well  as  in  Calatayud.  Daroca, 
Fraga,  Barbastro,  Caspe.  Maella.  Tamarite.  and  Al- 
colea.  many  Jewish  families  submitted  to  baptism. 
The  persecution  of  the  Jews  was  now  pursued  sys- 
tematically. In  the  hopeof  mass-conversions,  Bene- 
iliet  issued,  on  May  11,  141.5.  a  bull  consisting  of 
twelve  articles,  which,  in  the  main,  corresponded 
with  the  decree  ("Pragniatica  ")  issued  Ijy  Catalina, 
and  which  had  been  placed  on  the  statutes  of  Ara- 
gon by  Fernando.  By  this  bull  Jewsand  neophytes 
were  forbidden  to  stmly  the  Talmiul.  to  read  anti- 
Christian  writings,  in  particular  the  work  "  Ma- 
cellum  "  (''Mar  Jesu  "),  to  jironounce  the  names  of 
Jesus,  JIaria,  or  the  .saints,  to  manufacture  comnum- 
ion-cups  or  other  church  vessels  or  accept  such  as 
jiledges.  or  to  build  new  synagogues  or  ornament 
old  ones.  Each  comnumity  might  have  only  one 
synagogue.  Jews  were  denied  all  rights  of  self- 
jurisdiction,  nor  might  they  proceed  against  "mal- 
sines"  (accusers).  They  might  hold  no  public 
ollices.  nor  might  tlicy  follow  any  handicrafts,  or 
act  as  brokers,  matrimonial  agents,  iihysicians, 
apothecaries,  or  druggists.  They  were  forbidden  to 
b[d<e  or  sell  mazzot.  or  to  give  them  away;  neitltfr 
might  they  dispose  of  meat  which  they  were  prohib- 
ited from  eating.  They  might  have  no  intercourse 
with  Christians,  nor  might  they  disinherit  their 
baptized  children.  They  should  wear  the  badge  at 
idl  times,  and  thrice  a  year  all  Jews  over  twelve,  of 
lioth  sexes,  were  required  to  listen  to  a  Christian 
sermon  on  tlie  Messiah  (the  bull  is  reprinted,  fmni 
a  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  in  To- 
ledo, by  Rios  CHist."  ii.  6-27-G.53]). 

The  iiersceutions.  the  laws  of  exclusion,  the  hii- 
miliatiou  inflicted  u|ion  them,  and  the  many  conver- 
sions among  them  had  greatly  injured  the  Jews, 
but    with    them   suffered   the   whole   kingdom   of 
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Spain.     Comnierix' and  imlustry  wcreiil  a  sliiiidstill. 

the  soil  was  not  iiiltivnlcd,  and   the  tinanccs  were 

disturbed.     In  Arasi'm  entire  ((inimii- 

Effects  of    nilies— as  tlio.se  of  IJarcelona,  I,eriUa, 
the  Per-      and    Valeneia — liad    been    destroyed, 

secutions.  niaiiv  had  been  redueed  to  poverty 
and  liail  lost  more  than  lialf  of 
llieir  nienibcrs.  In  order  to  restore  conimerce  and 
induslry  Queen  Maria,  consort  of  Alfonso  V.  and 
temporary  regent,  endeavorc<l  to  draw  Jews  to  the 
eoiinlry  by  oll'ering  them  privileges,  while  she  made 
emigration  dilliciilt  by  imposing  higher  taxes. 
After  the  ])erseeuti<)ns  of  13!*1  there  were  in  Aragon 
and  Castile,  in  addition  to  "  Jiulios  iiitides,"  as  Paul 
tlr  Uurgos  called  them,  many  eonverls("  eon  versos"), 
or  Neo Ohristians.  On  account  of  their  talent  and 
wealth,  and  through  intermarriagi'  with  noble  fam- 
ilies, the  converts  gained  considerable  inlluence  and 
tilled  important  government  ollices.  The  highest 
positions  and  dignities  were  held  by  I  he  following 
Aragon  families:  Zaporta,  Santangel.  Villanova,  Al- 
ma/an,  Caballeria,  Cabrero.  Sanehe/.  and  Torrero. 

The  jjosition  of  the  Jews  of  Castile  became  some- 
what more  favorable  under  John  II.,  who  ascended 
th('  throne  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  upon  the  death  of 
Ills  mother,  Oatalina  (1418);  this  improvement  was 
chielly  due  to  the  inlluence  of  the  king's  powerful 
minister.  Alvaro  de  Luna.  In  order  to  bring  system 
into  the  linances  of  the  state,  the  king  sought  the 
advi<-('of  Abraham  Benveniste,  who  enjoyed  his  full 
conlidenee;  he  appointed  the  Neo-Christian  Diego 
Ooiizales  as  treasurer:  and  as  chief  ta.\-farmer  he 
installed  the  scholar  Joseph  Nasi  (identical  with 
Joseph  ibn  Shem-Toli.  the  philosopher  and  author; 
see  the  document  from  the  archives  of  Vitoria  in 
Hios,  "Hist."  iii.  'u'i  rl  seq.  ;  "Sliebet  Yehudah," 
pp.  21,  2.5).  Other  Jews,  as  Samuel  Allia<lar,  acted 
as  tax-farmers.  Tlie  favors  thus  shown  the  Jews 
roused  the  auger  of  the  old  Paul  de  Sania  Maria  and 
his  two  .sons,  who,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were 
greatly  indebted  to  Alvaro  de  Luna,  haled  him  no 
less  than  tliey  hated  the  Jews.  Paul's  son  Alfonso 
de  Santa  Maria,  who  represented  Spain  at  the  Con 
gress  of  Basel,  brought  it  about  that  Pope  Eugene 
IV.  issued  a  bull  against  the  Jews  {Aug.  10,  1442). 
This  bull,  which  was  published  in  Toledo  during 
I  he  king's  absence,  was  used  liy  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  as  a  pretext  for  oppressing  and  ill-treating 
them  and  for  discontinuing  all  association  with 
them. 

In  the  interest  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  of  the  coun- 
try, Alvaro  de  Luna  induced  the  king  to  issue  a  de- 
cree in  Aravalo  on  April  6,  144;i,  which  annulled 
several  clauses  in  the  laws  of  Queen  Catalina  as  well 
as  in  the  papal  bull.  The  Jews  were  allowed  to  en- 
gage in  the  various  trades,  as  well  as  iti  commercial 
pursuits;  and,  under  certain  conditions,  they  were 
permitted  to  practise  medicine.  They  were,  how- 
ever, to  continue  to  livein  their  Jiulerias,  apart  from 
the  Christians,  and  to  wear  the  badge.  The  king 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  protect  the 
Jews  from  injustice  of  any  kind  ;  lie  regarded  them 
as  his  property  and  as  standing  under  his  immediate 
protection,  and  he  ordered  that  any  Christian  assail- 
ing them  should  be  punished  with  imprisonment 
and  loss  I  if  property  (this  decree  is  reprinted  from 


manuscript  in  Bios.  "  Hist."  iii.  5H3  et  sfq.  ;  less  cor- 
redly  by  Liiido,  l.r.  pp.  221  itseq.).  The  intrigues 
of  the  sons  of  Paul  de  Burgos,  however,  were  liiially 
successful  in  securing  the  death  of  Alvaro  de  I, una 
in  V'alladolic). 

During  the  period  of  peace  under  John  II.  it  was 
the  lirst  care  of  the  Jews  lo  reiirganize  tliiir  relig- 
ious and   communal   all'airs.     The  statesman    and 
scholar  Abraham  Benvcniste.  who  had 
TTnder        been  elected  chief  rabbi,  called  a  meet- 
John  II.     ing  in  Valladolid  (Ajnil,  1432)  of  rab- 
bis,  representatives  of  coinmunities, 
and   other    prominent    men;    at    this    meeting    tak;- 
kanot  were  adopted  relating  to  the  study  of  Jewisli 
law,  to  divine  service,  to  the  system  of  taxation, 
etc.,  and  these  rules  atl'ord  an  insight  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  communal  affairs  of  that  time. 

The  Jews  of  Spain  fornu'd  in  I hemsclves  a  .sepa- 
rate political  body.  They  lived  almost  solely  in  the 
Juderias,  various  enaetments  being  issued  from  time 
to  time  preventing  them  from  living  elsewhere. 
From  the  time  of  the  Moors  they  had  had  their  own 
administration.  .\t  the  head  of  the  aljainas  in  Cas- 
tile stood  the  "rail  de  la  corte,"  or  "rab  mayor" 
(court,  or  chief,  rabbi),  also  called  "juez  may<ir " 
(chief  justice),  who  was  the  ))rincipid  mediator  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  aljamas.  These  court  rabbis 
were  men  who  had  reiulcred  services  to  the  state,  as, 
for  example,  David  ibn  Yahya  and  Abraham  Ben- 
vcniste, or  who  had  been  royal  physicians,  as  Meir 
.\lguadez  and  Jacob  ibn  Nunc/.,  or  chief  ta.\-farm- 
crs,  as  the  last  incumbent  of  the  court  rabbi's  ofHce, 
Abraham  Senior.  They  were  a))pointeil  by  the  kings, 
no  regard  being  paiil  to  the  rabbinical  (pialitlcations 
or  religious  inclination  of  those  cho.sen  ("  David  Mes 
ser  Leon."  in  "  l{.  E.  J.'  xxiii.  VAh). 

The  duties  of  the  court  rabbis  consisted  in  levying 
the  public  taxes,  in  adjusting  coiuplaints  brotight 
by  the  aljamas  or  by  individual  members,  or  in 
bringing  .such  complaints  lo  a  higher  ('ourt.  and,  in 
cases  of  dispute,  in  appointing  the  dayyanim  (magis- 
trates);  they  were,  in  short,  to  represent  the  aljau'ifts 
before  the  kings  and  to  defend  their  interests.  As 
in  Castile,  so  also  in  Navarre — the  chief  rabbis  wen; 
appointed  by  the  kings.  The  CDiiiiuuiial  rabbi  ("tal- 
mid  liakam  "),  who  at  times  practised  medicine,  and 
who  in  Ara.gon  was  cimlirmed  in  his  olHce  by  the 
kings,  was  expected  lo  leach  Talmud.  Ilalakah,  and 
Haggadah,  deliver  Talinudic  lectures,  inslruet  the 
membersof  hiscongregation,  and  sometimes otlieiatc 
as  dayyan.  The  larger  ciMuinunities  had  several 
rabbis,  also  a  bet  <liu  (corrupt  Spanish,  "hedines") 
consisting  of  dayyanim,  whom  the 
Organiza-  (/'lirislians  called  "  rabbis,"  At  times 
tion.  the  archbishops  a|ipoint<'d  or  dis- 
missed the  i.ibliis  and  dayyanim  of 
the  aljamas  within  their  archbishoprics.  Thus 
Rabbi  Z'.ileiiia  .\lfalian  Wiis  dismissed  from  his  office 
by  Archbishop  Pedro  of  Tuledo.  and  the  latter'.s 
Iihysician  was  appointed  in  bis  place  (l-iSH),  the  ap- 
))ointmeiit  being  confirmed  by  the  king  (Bios,  "  Hist." 
ii.  ^IT  fl  Ki'i/..  r,m  ft  net}.). 

The  Jewsof  Castile  had  theirown  judicial  system. 
This  fact  gave  them  a  (tertain  independence  and 
spared  them  many  expenses  and  difficulties;  nor 
were  they  obliged  to  trouble  the  Christian  justices 
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with  tlifir   quarrels.      At    various   sessions  of  the 

Cortes,  however,  attempts  were  maJe  to  withdraw 

this  privilege;  the  riglit  to  jurisdiction 

Restric-      in   criminal   matters   was   withdrawn 

tions  on  from  them  in  13H(J ;  and  in  1412  this  was 
Autonomy,  followed  by  the  suspension,  though  for 
a  short  time  onl)',  of  the  rijjlit  to  ad- 
judicate civil  cases.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Jews 
of  Aragon  likewise  were  deprived  of  independent 
jurisdiction:  but  even  then  the  Christian  alraldes 
tried  cases  according  to  Jewish  law.  Whoever  insti 
tuted  proceedings  before  a  Christian  judge — with  the 
exception  of  cases  referring  to  customs,  etc. — was  lia- 
ble to  a  heavy  tine.  The  communities  paid  special  at- 
tention to  the  suppression  of  the  system  of  delation 
which  ha<l  become  widespread  among  the  Spanish 
Jews  (see  MosKU*.  The  wealthy  and  influential 
members  of  the  community  often  abused  their 
powers  by  accusing  coreligionists  before  the  regents 
and  grandees  of  the  kingdom  in  order  to  gain  special 
privileges  or  avoid  taxation. 

The  taxes  imposed  were  many  and  heavy.  Be- 
sides the  taxes  payable  to  the  kings  (the  "cabeza," 
"ceua."  "yautar,"  "servicio"),  the  Jews  were  re- 
iHnred  to  pay  tribute  to  their  local  administration, 
as  well  as  to  the  archbishops  and  the  Church.  These 
taxes  were  assessed,  according  to  properly  and  in 
come,  by  trusted  men  ai)pointed  by  the  aljania,  and 
they  were  levied  collectively  on  each  community ; 
small  commiuiities,  or  individual  Jews,  were  con- 
sidered, for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  as  a  i)arl  of  the 
nearest  larger  community.  In  order  to  escape  tax - 
alion  many  Jews  procured  from  the  kings,  queens, 
or  piinces  letters  of  exemption  ;  others  left  the  royal 
domains  and  .settled  elsewhere;  while  still  others  en- 
deavored to  have  their  taxes  reduced  by  threatening 
the  tax-commissioners.  The  taxes  on  wine  and 
meat  ("almahona."  "alcabala."  "gabela"),  whic'li 
articles  were  often  subjected  also  to  royal  taxation, 
served  to  maintain  the  Talmud  Torah  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  various  needs  of  the  community. 

The  Spanish   Jews   differed   but   little  from  the 

Christian  population   with   regard  to  customs  and 

education.     They   were   fond   of    luxury,  and   the 

women  wore  costly  garments  with  hnig  trains,  also 

valuable  jewelry;    this  tended  to  in- 

Culture       crease  the  hatred  of  the  poptdace  to- 
and  ward  them.     They  were  quarrelsome 

Education,  and  inclined  to  robbery,  and  often  at- 
tacked and  insulted  one  another  even 
in  their  synagogues  and  prayer-houses,  frequently 
inflicting  wounds  with  the  rapier  or  sword  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  carry. 

In  their  morals,  and  especially  in  regard  to  mar- 
ried life,  the  Jews  maintained  a  loftier  standard. 
With  rojal  permission,  however,  a  Jew  might  have 
two  wives;  and  the  Jews  often  won  their  wives  in 
subtle  ways,  or  through  the  agency  of  influential 
Christians,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  order 
that  betrothals  might  take  place  only  between  adults, 
and  with  the  exiness  permission  of  the  father  or  the 
brother  of  the  bride. 

Following  the  custom  prevailing  within  the 
Church,  the  8i>anish  Jews  often  imposed  sentences 
of  excommuniraiion  upon  members  of  their  congre- 
gations.    The  Karaite  seel,  which  had  won  numer- 


ous adherents  in  Castile  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Cid  ibn  Alfaras  and  whicli  had  its  headquarters 
in  Carrion  and  Burgos,  was  persecuted  by  Judali 
ben  Josepli  il)n  Ezra  of  Granada,  whom  Alfonso 
VIII.  had  placed  in  command  of  Cala- 

Karaites      irava  after  his  compiest  of  that  city  in 

in  Spain.     1147;  thirty  years  later  Joseph  ibn  al- 
Kakhkhar  (Fari.s.sol  '/).  who  had  great 
intlueuce  with  Alfonso  XL,  succeedeil  in  totally  sup- 
pressing the  sect. 

The  first  Spanish  author  to  imderlaUe  a  polemic 
against  the  Karaites  was  .ludah  ibn  Balaam  ("I{.  E. 
J."  xix.  '.!06  et  seg.).  In  Spain,  for  centuries  an  EI 
Dorado  for  .lewish  science,  which  had  found  there  its 
most  ardent  cultivators,  an  inconceivable  <legree  of 
ignorance  of  Jewish  matters  prevailed  after  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Jews  took  up  other 
studies;  the  number  of  schools  was  diminished;  the 
children  remained  without  education ;  and  a  great 
many  adult  .lews  could  not  even  rea<l  Hebrew. 
This  ignorance  did  not  fail  to  exert  an  influence 
upon  the  services,  which  were  held  according  to  a 
peculiar  Spanish  or  Castilian  litual.  in  most  points 
resembling  the  Aragonian.  This  ritual  was  simple 
and  consistent,  and  it  remained  uninfluenced  by  the 
poets. 

The  number  of  Jewish  scholars  and  rabbis  of  dis- 
tinction was  comparatively  small  during  the  fifteenth 
century.  Tahnudic  study,  once  assiduously  culti- 
vated in  Toledo,  Barcelona,  Gerona.  Monzon,  and 
other  places,  was  then  neglected,  and  the  endeavors 
of  Abraham  Benveniste  to  reawaken  an  interest  in 
Talmudic  .science  were  fruitless.  The  last  rabbin- 
ical authority  of  Castile,  likewise  its  lastgaon,  Wiis 
Lsaac  Companton,  among  whose  pupils  were  Isaac  de 
Leon,  Isaacj*boab,  and  Samuel  Alvalensi.  The  last 
preachers  of  renown  were  the  religious  philosopher 
Joseph  ibn  Shem-Tob,  his  son  Shorn  Tob.  Joseph 
.\lbo.  and  Isjiac  Arama. 

Tlie  position  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  was  fairly  fa- 
vorable in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  ceirtury. 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  of  Castile  (1454-74) 
and  John  II.  of  Aragon  (14.iG-79).  Wealthy  con- 
verted Jews  occupied  prominent  positions  at  both 
courts.  King  Henry  appointed  Diego 
In  the  Sec-  .Vrias  Davila  as  "contador  mayor"  of 

ond  Half    the  kingdom,  and  he  employed  astax- 
of  the        fanners   Davila's  Neo-Christian   rela- 

Fifteenth     fives,  as  well  as  several  Jews,  anuiiig 

Century,  whom  were  Don  Gaon  (Chacon)  of 
Vitoria.  and  .loseph  and  Moses  Cales, 
Samuel  I'achon.  and  Josejih  ilm  Ataf,  all  of  Pljust-n- 
cia.  The  king,  as  well  as  the  dukes  and  grandees, 
disregarded  the  various  enactments  of  the  Cortes 
which  prohibited  Jews  from  holding  public  oftices; 
even  bishoprics  employed  Jews  as  lax  collectors, 
as,  for  example.  R.  .Vbraham  Joseph  Caslellano  and 
.Moses  of  Briviesca.  John  II.  and  Henry  IV.  em- 
plojed  Jews  as  body-physicians:  the  famous  oculist 
Abiathar  ibn  Crescas  served  the  former  ruler;  and 
Jacob  ibn  Nunez,  who.  as  "rab  de  la  corle."asse6.sed 
and  collected  the  taxes  payable  by  the  .iljamas.  was 
employed  by  the  latter. 

The  principal  Jewish  eonununilies  existed  in  the 
smaller  places.  Thecomniuniiv  of  Toledo,  formerly 
the   largest  in  Spain,  had  grown  unimportant:   so 
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Imd  tliat  of  llitu.  JIaiiy  Jews  livi'd  in  tlie  vicinity 
of  Madiiil  (wlii'ie  no  ic!rulnr  ooninuinity  existed),  in 
such  snudl  towns  as  Ocana.  Guadalajara,  Alniaznn, 
Hi'ntnigo,  and  Alcalii  dc  Ilcnares,  Tlie  larfrest  coni- 
muniliesin  Old  Castile  were  those  of  Avila,  Segovia, 
Smia,  Aguilar  del  Canijio.  Ileiiera,  Medina  del 
Poniar,  Calaliorra,  Villaloii.  Aranda.  and  Cuellar, 
Burgos  had  only  a  few  Jews.  The  province  of  Es- 
treinadura  Avas  still  thickly  populated  by  them,  coni- 
Iiaralively  large  conimunilies  existing  in  Caceres, 
Badajo/.,  Truxillo,  Xerez,  Medelin,  and  Plaseiicia. 
Very  few  Jews  lived  in  Seville,  while  Galieia  had 
but  one  aljaina — in  the  seaport  town  of  Corufia.  In 
tlie  former  kingdom  of  Leon,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Jewish  population  was  much  larger. 
Spread  among  the  most  jjrominent  communi- 
of  the  Jews  ties  being  those  of  Zamora,  Vallado!i(L 
in  Spain.  Mayorga,  Medina  del  Campo,  Sala- 
manca, Ponferrado,  Boliadilla,  Mad- 
rigal, and  Ciudad  Hodrigo.  In  1374  the  "scrvicio  " 
taxes  paid  by  all  the  Jews  of  Castile  amounted  to 
4r)0,300  maravedis — an  anumnt  considerably  less  than 
that  paid  two  centuries  before.  As  in  Castile  so  also 
in  Aiagon  and  Catalonia  the  number  of  Jews  had 
greatly  diminished.  In  the  last-named  place  only 
one  community ,  that  of  Geroua.  existed  in  1438.  Com- 
munities of  medium  size  existed  in  Barbastro,  Cala- 
tayiid,  Monzon.  Saragossa,  and  Huesca ;  and  smaller 
ones  in  Tausle,  Jaca,  Fraga,  Egea  de  los  Caballeros. 
Teruel.  Almunca,  and  Aiagon.  Only  a  few  Jews 
lived  in  Daroca  (Rios,  "Hist."  iii.  8L  1"1.  590  el  xeq. ; 
"  H.  E.  J."  xiv,  167c/  iteq. :  Griltz,  "  Gesch."  viii.  214). 
When  the  various  city  administrations  requested 
the  Cortes  held  in  1462  to  restrict  the  Jews  in  their 
intercourse  with  Christians  the  Jews 
The  Cortes  left  the  cities  and  settled  in  places 
of  1462.  whieli  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
tlie  counts.  The  jiopular  hatred  to- 
ward tlie  Jews  was  stirred  anew  by  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Franciscan  friar  Alfonso  de  Spina,  the  au- 
thor of  "  Fortalltium  Fidei  " ;  this  friar,  who  held 
the  same  views  as  Paul  de  Burgos,  was  a  sworn 
enemy  of  his  former  coreligionists.  He  incited  the 
people  against  the  Jews  as  well  as  against  the  Jlara- 
nos,  whom  he  called  '"  Judiosocultos"  to  distinguLsh 
them  from  the  "  Judiospublicos."  In  order  to  rouse 
the  anger  of  the  people  he  declared  that  the  Jews 
were  In  the  habit  of  killing  Christian  children. 
This  accusation  was  readily  believed  by  the  credu- 
lous populace,  and  in  Tavara.  Toro,  and  Avila  plays 
illustrating  the  supposed  crime  were  written  and 
acted.  In  Sepulvedo  R.  Solomon  Pichon  was  ac- 
cused of  the  murder  of  a  Christian  boy,  and  In 
Me'ilna  del  Campo  Jews  were  murdered  and  burned 
under  similar  accusations. 

But  the  popular  hatred  toward  tlie  Neo-Christians 
exceeded  that  toward  the  professed  Jews.  In  Toledo 
a  bloody  uprising  against  the  Maranos  took  place  In 
July,  1467.  many  being  killed.  On  March  14.  1473, 
an  outbreak  occurred  at  Cordova,  the  houses  of  the 
Neo-Christians  being  Invaded,  plundered,  and  burned, 
and  many  of  their  inmates  horribly  butchered,* 
a. .  '  M.  K. 

*Owln(f  to  the  death  of  Dr.  M.  Kayserllnp  before  lie  had  com- 
pleted this  article,  its  continuation  has  been  written  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Jacobs. 


Thenceforward  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  is 
connected  with  the  recipnical  relations  of  the  "eon- 
versos"  and  the  members  of  their  families  who  liad 
remained  true  to  theoUl  faith.  The  nobles  of  Spain 
f(nind  that  they  had  only  Increased  their  dillicullies 
by  urging  tlie  conversion  of  the  Jews,  who  remained 
as  much  a  close  corporation  in  the  new  faith  as  they 
had  been  In  the  old.  and  giadiially  began  to  monopo- 
lize many  of  the  oltices  of  state,  especially  tho.se  con- 
nected with  tax-farming.  At  the  Cortes  of  Fraga 
(140(1)  large  numbers  of  "  eoiiver.sos  "  attendeil,  much 
to  the  dismay  of  the  hidalgos.  In  146.')  a  " Concor- 
dia" was  imposed  upon  Henry  IV.  of  Castile  revi- 
ving all  the  former  anti-Jewish  regulations.  So 
threatening  did  the  prospects  of  the  Jews  become 
that  in  1473  tliey  ottered  to  buy  Gibraltar  from 
this  king:  this  ofTer  was  refused. 

As  soon  as  the  Catholic  monarcbs  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  ascended  their  respective  thrones  steps 
were  taken  to  segregate  the  Jews  both  from  the 
"conversos"  and  from  their  fellow  countrymen. 
At  the  Cortes  of  Toledo,  in  1480,  all  Jews  were 
ordered  to  be  separated  in  special  "barrios,"  and 
at  the  Cortes  of  Fraga,  two  years  later,  the  same 
law  was  enforced  in  Navarre,  where  they  were  or- 
dered to  be  contined  to  the  Jewries  at  night.  The 
same  year  saw  the  establishment  of  the  IiKpiisition 
in  Spain,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  deal  with 
the  "conversos"  (see  Incjiisitkix).  Though  both 
monarchs  were  surrounded  by  Neo-Chrlstlans,  such 
as  Pedro  de  Cabalh'ria  and  Luis  de  Saiilangel,  and 
though  Ferdinand  was  the  grandson  of  a  Jewess, 
he  showed  the  greatest  intolerance  to  .lews,  whether 
converted  or  otherwise,  commanding  all  "conversos" 
to  reconcile  themselves  with  the  In(|iiisition  by  the 
end  of  1484,  and  obtaining  a  bull  from  Innocent 
VIII.  ordering  all  Christian  jiriiices  to  restore  all 
fugitive  "conversos"  to  the  Inquisition  of  Spain. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  increased  rigor  of  the 
Catholic  monarchs  was  thedlsap]iearanceof  the  fear 
of  any  united  action  by  Jews  and  Moors,  the  king- 
dom of  Granada  being  at  its  last  gasp.  Yet  these 
rulers  had  the  duplicity  to  promise  to  eonlinue  to 
the  Jews  of  the  .Moorish  kingdom  all  rights  that  they 
then  possessed  there  if  they  would  assist  the  Span- 
iards ill  overthrowing  the  existing  rule.  This 
promise  was  dated  Feb.  11,  1490,  only  two  years 
before  it  was  publicly  repudiated  by  the  decree  of 
expulsion.      See  Fkhdinani)  and  Isahklla. 

Several  months  after  the  fall  of  Granada  an  edict 
of  expulsion  was  issued  against  the  Jews  of  Spain 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (March  31,  1492).  It 
ordered  all  Jews  and  Jewesses  of  whatever  age  to 
leave  the  kingdom  liy  the  last  day  of  July,  but  per- 
mitted them  to  remove  their  property  provided  it 
was  not  in  gold,  silver,  or  monej".  The 
Edict  of  reason  alleged  for  this  action  in  the 
Expulsion,  preamble  of  the  edict  was  the  relapse 
of  so  many  "conversos."  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  unconverted  Jews  who  seduced  them 
from  Christianity  and  kept  alive  In  them  the  knowl- 
edge and  practises  of  Judaism.  No  other  motive  is 
assigned,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  religious  mo- 
live  was  the  main  one.  It  is  elainied  that  Don 
Isaac  Abravanel.  who  had  previously  ransomed  480 
Jewish  Moriscos  of  Jlalaga  from  the  Catholic  nion- 
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arclis  liy  u  paymeut  of  20,000  doubloons,  now  olTered 
them  600,000  crowns  for  tlie  revocation  of  the  edict. 
It  is  said  also  that  Ferdinand  hesitated, but  was  pre- 
vented from  accepting  tlieolfer  by  Toniuemada,  the 
grand  iiniwisitor,  who  dashed  into  the  royal  presence 
and,  throwing  a  cnicilix  down  before  the  Uing  and 
(lueen,  asked  whether,  like  Judas,  they  would  betray 
their  Lord  for  money.  Wliatever  may  be  the  truth 
of  this  stcjry,  there  were  no  signs  of  rela.\atiou  shown 
by  the  court,  and  the  Jews  of  Spain  made  jirepara- 
tions  for  e.xile.  In  some  cases,  as  at  Vitoria,  they 
took  steps  ti)  prevent  the  desecration  of  the  graves 
of  their  kindred  by  presenting  the  cemetery  to 
the  municipality — a  ])recaution  not  unjustitied,  as 
the  Jewish  cemetiry  of  Seville  was  later  ravaged 
by  the  [leople.  The  members  of  the  Jewisli  com- 
munity of  Segovia  passed  the  last  three  days  of  their 
stay  in  the  city  in  the  Jewish  cemetery,  fasting 
and  wailing  over  being  parted  from  their  beloved 
dead. 

The  iiumber  of  those  who  were  thus  driven  from 
Spain  has  been  dilTerently  estimated  by  various  ob- 
servers and  liistorians.  Mariana,  in  his  history  of 
Spain,  <laims  as  many  as  800,000.  Isidore  Loeb, 
in  a  special   study  of  the   subject  in   llie  "Uevue 

des  iitudes  Juives"  (.\iv.  162-183),  re- 

Nuniber      dnees  the  actual  number  of  emigrants 

of  to  16,"). 000.     Bernaldez  gives  details  of 

the  £xiles.  about  100.000  who  w-eut  from   Sjiaiu 

to  Portugal:  3,000  from  Benevente  to 
Bragauza;  30,000  from  Zamora  to  Miranda:  So.OOO 
from  Ciudad  Rodrigoto  Villar;  1.5,000  from  Miranda 
de  Alcantara  to  Marljao;  and  10,000  from  Badajoz 
to  Yelves.  According  to  the  same  observer,  there 
were  altogether  160.000  Jews  in  Aragon  and  Castile. 
Abraham  Zacuto  reckons  those  who  went  to  Portu- 
gal at  120,000.  Lindo  asserts  that  1,.500  families  of 
Jewish  .Moriseos  from  the  kingdom  of  Granada  were 
the  tirst  to  leave  the  country.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  give  the  following  estimates  of  Loeb's  of  the 
numbers  of  tho.se  who  were  in  Spain  before  the 
expulsion  and  of  those  who  emigrated  to  different 
parts  of  the  world  : 

.Mjrerla 10,(100 

A  iiieriea 5,000 

Egypt 2,HI0 

.  France  and  Italy 12,000 

Hiilland 25,(KI0 

MoroffO 20,0(H) 

Turkey  In  Europe dO.CXJO 

Elsewhere 1,000 

Total  einlRrated 163,000 

Baptized '1(1,000 

Hied  on  the  journey 20,000 

Total  In  Spain  in  H92 2*5,000 

These  estimates  must  be  regarded  as  a  minimum; 
it  is  probable  that  at  least  300,000  lied  the  coun- 
try, leaving  behind  them  their  dead  and  a  large 
numberof  relatives  who  had  been  forced  by  ciieiim 
stances  to  conceal  their  religion  and  to  adopt  the 
dominant  creed.  About  12,000  appear  to  have  en- 
tered Navarie,  where  they  were  allowed  to  remain 
for  a  short  time  only.  The  ports  of  Cartagena, 
Valencia,  and  Barcelona  were  provided  by  Ferdinand 
with  .ships  to  take  the  fugitives  where  they  would: 
but  the  Jews  often  found  ditliculty  in  landing,  owing 


to  disease  breaking  out  among  them  while  on  board 
ship.  Thus  at  Fez  the  Moors  refused  to  receive 
them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  roam  in  an  open 
plain,  where  many  of  them  died  from  liunger;  the 
rest  in  despair  returned  to  Spain  and  were  baptized. 
Nine  crowded  vessels  arrived  at  Naples  and  commu- 
nicated pestilence.  At  Genoa  they  were  only  al- 
lowed to  land  provided  they  received  baptism. 
Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  Turkey 
had  a  better  fate,  the  sultan  Salim  expressing  his 
gratitude  to  Ferdinand  for  sending  him  some  of  his 
best  subjects. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  henceforth  in  Spain  is 
that  of  the  Maranos,  whose  numbers,  as  has  be«i 
shown,  had  been  increased  by  no  less  than  .50,000 
during  the  period  of  expulsion.  As  Spain  got  pos- 
session of  the  New  World,  the  Maranos  attempted 
to  tind  a  refuge  from  the  Inquisition 
The  in  both  the  East  ami  the  West  Indies, 

Maranos.  where  they  often  came  in  contact  with 
rel.ttives  who  had  remained  true  to 
their  faith,  or  had  become  reconverted  in  Holland 
or  elsewhere.  These  formed  business  alliances  with 
their  relatives  remaining  in  Spain,  so  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  shipping  and  imi)orling  industry 
of  that  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Maranos 
and  their  Jewish  relatives  elsewhere.  The  wealth 
thus  acquired  was  often  sequestrated  into  the  coffers 
of  the  Inquisition:  but  this  treatment  led  to  reprisals 
on  the  ijart  of  the  Maranos  abroad,  and  theie  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  decline  of  Sjianish  commerce  in 
the  seventeenth  century  was  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  activities  of  the  Maianos  of  Holland,  Italy, 
and  England,  who  diverted  trade  from  Spain  to 
those  countries.  When  Spain  was  at  war  with  any 
of  these  countries  Jewish  intermediation  was  utilized 
to  obtain  knowledge  of  Spanish  naval  activity  (see 
Intelligencers  ;  M.\h.vnos). 

In  this  indirect  way  the  Maranos,  who  had  been 
the  occasion  of  the  expulsion,  became  a  Nemesis  to 
the  Spanish  kingdom.  It  is,  however,  incorrect  to 
suppose,  as  is  usually  done,  that  the  immediate  re- 
sults of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  were 
disastrous  either  to  the  commerce  or  to  the  power  of 
the  Iberian  kingdom.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  Spain  rose  to  its  greatest  height  immediately 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  the  century  suc- 
ceeding that  event  culminating  in  the  world-power 
of  Philiii  II.,  who  in  l.WO  was  ruler  of  the  New 
World,  of  the  Sp.mish  Netherlands,  and  of  Portu- 
gal, as  well  as  of  Spain.  The  intellectual  loss  was 
perhaps  more  direct.  A  large  number  of  Spanish 
poets  and  other  Jewish  writers  and  thinkei-s  who 
traced  their  origin  from  the  exile  were  lost  to 
Spain,  including  men  like  Spinoza,  De  Silva,  Ma- 
nasseli  b.  Israel,  the  Disraelis,  and  the  Monteliores. 

When  Spain  became  a  republic  in  18.58.  a  repeal 
of  the  edict  of  expulsion  was  secured  from  Gen- 
eral Prim  through  the  influence  of  H.  Guedalla 
of  Loudon,  and  Jews  were  permitted  to  tread  once 
moi-e  upon  Spanish  soil.  Very  few  of  them  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  a  small  con- 
gregation at  JIadrid  being  the  chief  sign  of  renewed 
life.  Even  at  the  present  day  in  Spain  Jews  are  not 
allowed  to  have  any  public  building  in  which  to 
hold  their  religious  services. 


Spalato 
Spektor 
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HiHri(><<KAi'iu  ;  (inlho  Kt'iuTiil  blltUogniphy  of  ilif  history  of 
tb»^  Jtrws  uf  Spain  sre  .Ijirnbs.  Sources  nf  Siiiinish  Ji'wiiih 
Hintttry,  pp.  ~Kt  'M4.  Thvvf  an-  thrHp  sreiuTal  hisInrU's  :  that 
of  Liiido,  Itititnrii  ill  Ihf  .h'ln*  nf  SiHiiu  tiiiil  I'fuitniaU  Lon- 
don. 1H4K,  foundetl  In  sonic  extent  on  original  ri'scan-hes  In  the 
arcliives;  Amador  do  los  Illos,  llisiiiriii  Soiiill.  I'iilitien  p 
litliiiiiisii  (If  Ins.lutlinsili'  Ksjiitfin  II  Portitiiitl.  Madrid.  1H7.'> 
l»Ti:;andM.  KavsiTlini.'.  lUr. huh  ii  in  .Viinirivi.  llerlin.  IWJI, 
Ilie  latter  only  the  heiiinidni.'  of  a  iieneral  Ireallnent  whieli  was 
Co  hiiveinelnded  all  theseparateslatesof  Spain.  II  Is  founded 
mainly  on  Yan^uas,  IHcrhimirin,  Pamplona.  lHl:i.  Amador 
de  los  Illos'  liistijry  is  based  inainlyon  the  ehroidcles  of  .Vyala 
and  Bala^uer  anti  on  local  histories  like  tlmse  of  Aseolono  of 
Valencia,  /.ufdRa  of  Seville.  .\iiii4Mia  of  Jaen,  and  Lanilazurl  of 
Vilorlii  Much  nuilcriul  Is  contai 1  in  the  published  trans- 
actions of  the  Cortes,  as  well  as  in  ihi'  fueros.  Fidel  Kita.  in 
Ibe  liiililinili-  hi  Ilnil  Afihtiiniii  tli  hi  llislariii,  Madrid. 
1SK:;-1>7,  has  piiblislieii  much  fr-om  nianiiscript  sources,  and 
some  of  his  writin^rs  have  been  republislied  under  the  title 
IfMiirid  Ihhnii.  Madrid.  W8.  Tliclewsof  Araiiou  are  best 
descrliicd  in  Ualapuer.  Ilistiiriu  tie  Catiilunit.  Much  mate- 
rial exists  also  in  the  worivs  of  .lewisli  chrontt-ler-s  like  Joseph 
(.'ohen  and  Solomon  ilin  Vei'^a,  as  wt'il  as  in  I'siiue. 

Tbi' chief  sources  fi>r  the  persecutions  of  IHiil  are:  Ayala, 
('rnnU-a  dc  I).  Kurhnte  III.;  Zufii^ra,  Annhti  tCcckski^- 
tktis  <lc  SeviUn  (eonteinp(u-ary  chronicles  I ;  Sliilnl  Yehu- 
ilah,  Nos.  ar,  48;  Crescas  letter  in  Appendix  to  i7i..  ed. 
Wiener;  EKtridixh-  htsjuthrins  f'atnhniisiu  I.H'I,  UcUtciou 
t'onfi7/i/>o;Yi.n((i.  in  K.  Fita,  Lit  l\sitana  llitm  n,  i.  ItHWfsri/. ; 
Vicente  Itoix,  HMnriii  ih  la  Ciuilml  ih:  Viikmia.  i.  440  <( 
«*•(/. :  Illos,  IIM.  ii.  :].Vi  cf  scr/.,  .V.*.')  ct  &cq.;  Henry  ('.  Lea,  Fer- 
runil  Martinez  and  the  Maxmerex  iif  IXil,  in  American 
/fisf.  Iievien>,  i.  :il.j  et  st*/.;  (Jriitz.  tle.ich.  vill.  li'-J  et  t<eq. 

.T. 
SPALATO  (SPALATRO):  C'liiniiicrcial  port 
iif  Daliiiiitia,  iiiid  a  cily  of  note  since  the  days  of  tlie 
Koinan  cinpire,  lis  earliest  Heljrow  inlialiitants 
were  iinniijjninls  from  tlie  Turl<isli  provinces  of 
Serviii  ami  Kiiniania;  Imt  many  years  iiassed  liefore 
a  Jewish  community  was  cstiil)lisli('(l  at  Spaliito. 
Eventually,  liowcvcr.  wlien  .lewisli  exiles  settled 
there  in  numbeis  after  the  expulsion  from  Spain. 
the  |)ort  eontuined  the  most  important  eommimity 
in  Dalmatia.  It  maintiiined  relations  with  the  .lews 
of  Africa  and  Turkey,  as  well  as  with  those  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  particu- 
larly with  the  Jews  of  Venice,  Ancona,  and  Hriiidisi. 
The  Spalato  Jews  were  highly  favoi'ed  liy  the  Vene- 
tian republic,  local  trade  iiinl  tinance  lieing  almost 
entirely  in  their  hands.  Among  the  noted  .lewisli 
families  weri^  those  of  I'ardo  and  Macchiero. 

The  community  |)os.sess<'S  an  ancient  and  beauti- 
ful synagof;u<',  and  has  always  had  a  cemetery  of 
its  own.  Its  benevolent  societies  have  been  numer- 
ous, an<l  it  has  been  governed  by  several  rabbis  of 
wide  repulatiou.  The  Jews  of  Spalato  now  (li)()5), 
however,  are  .scattered  throughout  Messina  and 
Tricst,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  ; 
and  the  communitv  is  in  a  state  of  decline. 

s  V.  ('. 

SPANIEB,  HEYEB:  Gernutn  educationist 
an<l  writer;  born  at  Wunslorf,  Hanover,  Nov.  1, 
1H(;4;  studied  philosophy  and  Germanic  philology 
ill  Heidelberg  (Pli,D,  1H94).  For  some  years  he 
acted  as  teacher  in  various  schools  in  Altona  and 
Hamburg,  and  in  1900  he  was  called  to  Milnater, 
Westphalia,  as  director  of  the  Jewish  teachers'  .sem- 
inary there.  I5esides  many  scientific  articles  in  vaii 
ou8  periodicals  Spanier  has  published  the  following 
works:  "Thomas  Murner's  Narrenbeschworung '' 
(Halle,  lHil4).  with  introduction,  notes,  and  glossary; 
"Vom  Alten  und  Modernen  Sturm  und  Drang'' 
(Berlin,  lH9fi);  "  Knnsllerischcr  Bilderschmuck  fiir 
Schulen"  (Leipsic.  1H97;  8d  ed.  1902);  and  "Gustav 
Falke  als  Lyriker"  i  H;imburg,  1900).  S. 

SPANISH  TO'WN.     See  Jamaica. 


SPARRO'W:  Rendering  given  in  the  English 
versions  (I's.  I.wxiv.  4  [A.  V.  3|.  cii.  8  [A.  V.  7]) 
for  the  word  "zippor,"  which  denotes  birds  in  gen- 
eral, but  is  used  especially  of  small  iiasscrine  birds. 
Four  species  of  sparrow  are  very  numerous  in 
I'alestine.  Tristram  identities  the  sparrow  of  Ps. 
cii.  8  with  the  Mviilimhi  ci/iiniii),  or  blue  thrush, 
from  its  habit  of  sitting  solitary  or  in  pairs  on  pr<i- 
jecting  ledges  or  on  some  other  conspicuous  perch. 
In  the  Talmud  "zipiior"  is  a  generic  luime,  always 
<lesignating  a  clean  bird  (com]).  Hul.  1391)). 

liiiii.KKiitAi'nv  :  Tristi'am.  JVaf.  IIM.  p.  3(X);   Lewysohn,  Zo- 
iih)yic  des  'ralmudu,  \t.  is;. 
K.  G.   II.  I.    >I.    C. 

SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE:   Pioceedingby 

which  a  <ourt  compels  an  (ililigor  to  carry  out  his 
contract  rather  than  uuikc  him  pay  damages  in 
money  for  the  breach  of  it.  In  English-American 
law  tile  phrase  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  refer- 
ence to  a  conti'act  to  convey  land  at  a  future  time  or 
upon  compliance  with  given  terms.  Rabbinical  law 
was  well  acquainted  with  methods  for  compelling 
a  defendant  lo  oliey  deci-ees.  and  the  ])linisc"they 
compel  him  "  ODIX  I'BIO)  isoften  fountlintlie  Misli- 
nah.  The  compulsion  might  be  by  excommunica- 
tion, by  imprisonment,  or  by  Hogging;  there  are, 
tor  instance,  cii'cuinstances  under  which  a  man 
might  be  compelled  to  give  a  bill  of  divorce  to  his 
wif(!  (Ket.  vii.  10).  Rut  compulsion  might  not  be 
applied  to  enforce  a  contract  to  convey  or  to  buy 
lainl,  or  to  complete  ji  purelmse  tn-  sale  of  anything 
in  the  future,  because  all  such  contracts  were  held 
to  be  void.  There  might  be  an  action  for  not  build- 
ing or  conveying  !i  house,  or  for  not  transferring  a 
garden  of  given  dimensions  (see  Sale  op  Lands), 
which  action  would  .souml  in  damages;  but  there  was 
no  remedy,  even  in  damages,  for  failuie  to  sell  or 
convey  !i  specified  house  or  lot ;  and  the  moi'eenicient 
lemedy  of  specilic  performance  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  codes  ("Yad,"  Mekirah,  i.  ;  Shulhan 
'.Vruk,  H"Shen  i\Iisli|)at.  189),  at  the  very  opening 
of  the  ehai)ters  on  purchase  and  sale,  declare  that, 
unless  title  ("  kinyan '')  has  been  conferred  in  the 
manner  proper  to  each  kind  of  pi-operly  (see  Alip.n- 
Ai'ioN),  either  party  to  a  contract  may  recede  there- 
from (lit,  "turn  back").  B.  M.  i v. "land  the  Ge- 
mara  commenting  thereon  are  <onclusive  for  this 
position. 

w.  i!  I..  N.   D. 

SPECTOB,  MORDECAI:  Ru.ssian  Judfeo- 
(Jerman  writer ;  boi'n  at  L'inan,  government  of  Kiev, 
.May  5,  18r)9.  His  earlier  education  was  in  the  Ha- 
sidic  spirit,  and  this  made  it  possible  for  him  after- 
ward to  write  for  both  Hasidim  and  Mitnaggedim 
without  any  prejudice  agiiinst  eillier.  Fi'om  1874 
to  1877  he  studied  secular  sciences  under  Colonel 
Winde,  superintendent  of  government  buildings  in 
the  district  of  Uman.  In  1878  he  maile  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Eliezer  Zweifel,  who  encouraged  him  to 
write  novels  in  the  Judiio-Oerman  dialect,  the  first 
of  these,  "A  Roman  Ohn  Liebe,"  appearing  in  the 
"Volksblatt"  of  1883;  and  in  1884  he  was  called 
to  St.  Petersburg  by  Zederbaiim  its  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  "Volksblatt."  Besides  numerous  feuille- 
toiis  which  he  contributed  (o  this  pai)er,  he  pub- 
lished several    novels  in  book   form ;  one  of  these,  ' 
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entillcil  "Del'  YiUlislicr  Muzhik,"  iiiiiis  at  promo- 
ting ii.grioiiltiiral  ])iirsuits  luiioug  tli(.'  Jews.  Tlic 
"  Voll<sl)latl  "  <'lmiifrc(l  liaiids  iu  1887,  wliiTcupoii 
Sp(t<:tor  settled  in  Warsaw,  wliere  lie  founiled  the 
"  llausfreiind  "  and  the  "  Familienfreiind."  To  both 
of  tlii'se  periodieals  .Speetorconlrilinled  extensively, 
whlinf;  under  his  real  name,  as  well  as  imder  the 
IKseiidonyins  "Ernes"  and  "  Emeser  jjamedvovnik." 

Spei-tor  has  enriched  Juda'o-German  literature 
witli  nunierons  novels  wliiehhave  appeared  in  vari- 
ous periodieals.  One  of  these,  "I)er  Vetter,"  was 
afterward  translated  into  Polish  and  published  in 
the  "Israelita."  In  the  first  two  volumes  of  th(^ 
"  Hatisfreund,"  Spector  published  a  eolleetion  of 
2,050  Jewish  proverbs,  ali)hab(  tieally  arranged. 
He  also  e.ssayed  writing  in  Hebrew,  in  which  lan- 
guage he  publishe<l  "Otot  u-Moletim"  (Warsaw, 
1887),  a  reply  to  attacks  made  against  him  by  Zeder- 
baum  in  "IlaMeliz";  and  "' Ha-Man'alim  ha-I?islio- 
nim"  (in  iMeisach's  "Gan  Perahim,"  18!)0.  ii,  116 
et  seq.),  a  tale  of  Jewish  life. 
Some  of  his  sketches  depict 
the  life  of  the  iiuddle  classes, 
but  more  oft<'n  lie  occupies 
himself  with  the  artisans  of 
the  small  towns  who  have 
not  received  a  modern  educa- 
tion. Spector  is  a  dispassion- 
ate writer,  who  calmly  ob- 
serves the  miseries  of  the 
Jewish  masses,  and  endeavors 
to  aid  them  without  attack- 
ing their  oppressors.  His 
style  is  simple  but  graphic, 
and  his  writings  are  very 
popular. 

Spector's  wife  (the  ilaugh- 
ter  of  Abraham  Shalom  Fried 
berg),  whom  he  married  in 
1886,  also  is  a  clever  Judico- 
(icrman  writer  lender  the 
l)seu<lonyni  Isabella  she  has 
published  in  the  "llaus- 
freiind"  and  ill  the  "  Ji'idisclie 
IJibliothek  "   some   novels  in 

whi<th  she  (loints  out  the  danger  of  siijierlicialuess 
in  education,  and  ridicules  the  idea  of  assimilation. 

Biiii.iocitAriiv  :  SoliDlow,  .s'<  fcr  ZiA7(ori<»,  p.  SO;   L.  Wiener, 
Yiddish  Literntiirr^  pp.  17"  i:t  srq..  New  Yorli,  IHttl};  Zeltlin, 
nm.  I'iist-\r<:}iil,:h.  p.  37fi. 
K.  (•  M.  Ski,. 

SPEETH,  JOHANN    PETER,     See  Spaeth, 
JollANN   Pt/rF.ic 

SPEKTOR,  ISAAC  ELHANAN :  Russian 
rabbi  and  author;  born  at  Kosh,  goviriinient  of 
(}ro<lno,  1817:  died  at  Kovno  March  (>,  18!(().  His 
father,  Israel  I.ssar,  who  was  rabbi  of  Rcsh  and  had 
a  leaning  tov.ard  Hasidism,  was  his  first  teacher, 
^'oung  Isaac  Kllianan  mad<^  renuirkable  iirogress  in 
his  Talmudieal  studies,  and  was  soon  famous  as  an 
"'ilui,"or  prodigy.  At  tlii^  age  of  thirteen  he  mar- 
ried, and  settleil  with  his  wif<''s  parents  in  Vilkovisk. 
where  he  remained  for  six  years.  He  was  for  a  short 
time  the  pupil  of  I{.  Eli  jah  Schick ;  and  later  he 
studied  under  Benjamin  Diskiii,  rabbi  of  Vilkovisk, 
who,  much  impressed  bj-  his  agreeable  manners  and 
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great  ability,  accepted  him  as  a  pupil  and  as  the  fel- 
low student  of  his  son  Joshua  Lob  Diskin,  after- 
ward rabbi  of  Brisk.  Spektor  received  his  "semi- 
kali,"  oroidiiiation,  from  Ben  janiin  Diskiii  and  from 
H.  Isaac  Haber  of  Tiktin  (latir  of  Suwalki).  The 
:W0  rubles  which  his  wife  had  lirought  him  as  dowry 
having  been  lost  through  the  bankruptcy  of  liis 
debtor,  Spektor,  being  unable  to  rely 
Early  any  longer  on  his  father-in-law  for 
Struggles,  support,  became  in  18^7  lablii  of  the 
small  adjacent  town  of  Sabelin,  wit  ha 
weekly  salary  of  five  Polish  gulden.  He  remained 
there  in  great  poverty  for  about  two  years,  when 
he  went  to  Karliii  and  introduced  himself  to  R. 
Jacob  of  that  town  (author  of  "  Mishkenot  Ya'a- 
kob  "),  then  considered  one  of  the  foremost  rabbis  of 
Hussia,  Jacob  was  so  favorably  impressed  by  the 
extensive  learning  and  the  carefubicss  of  the  young 
man  that  he  recommended  him  to  the  first  commu- 
nity desiring  a  rabbi,  namely,  that  of  Baresa,  where 
the  .salary  was  oik;  ruble  a 
week.  Spektor  entered  upon 
his  new  charge  in  1839,  and 
made  rapid  progress.  A  dis- 
pute which  he  liad  with 
Habbi  Isaac  of  Shavel  con- 
cerning the  formula  of  adocii- 
nient  relating  to  divorce  ended 
when  Isaac,  who  was  much 
older  and  better  known  than 
Spektor,  acknowleilged  the 
latter  to  be  in  the  right. 

In  1846  Spektor  was  chosen 
rabbi    of    Nishvez,    govern- 
ment of  Minsk;  but  the  com- 
munity   of    Baresa    was   un- 
willing to  let  him  go,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  town 
at  night.     The  salary  of  his 
new    position,   four  rubles  a 
week,   was  a  munificent  one 
for  those  days;   and  at  first 
many  of  the  older   memberis 
of  the    comniunity  objected 
to  so  young  a  rabbi.     After 
he   had    become   known,  however,    his   popularity 
was  such  that  when  he  decided  to  accept  the  rab- 
binate   of    Novohrodok   (government   of    Kovno), 
whose  community   had  exonerated  Iiim  of  a  false 
charge  made  against  him  by  an  informer  of  Nishvez, 
th(!  people  of  the  latter  town  wislied 
Babbinical    to  restrain  him;   and  he  had  to  leave 
Positions,    it,  as  he  had  left  Baresa,  stealthily  at 
night.     He  went    to   Novohrodok   in 
Jlay,  1851,  and  remained  thereuntil  the  same  month 
in  1864,  when  he  accepted  the  rabbinate  of  Kovno, 
which  he  occupied  until  his  death. 

Spektor  was  an  indefatigable  worker;  and  in  the 
lust  forty  years  of  his  life,  when  lie  was  steadily  be- 
coming more  generally  recognized  as  the  foremost 
rabbinical  authority  in  Russia,  he  maintained  a  large 
corrispondeiice  with  rabbis,  communities,  philan- 
thro|)ists,  and  representative  men  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  who  sought  his  advice  and  instruction  on 
all  conceivable  subjects  relating  to  Jews  and  Juda- 
ism.    He  early  began  to  take  an  interest  in  general 
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Jewish  afTairs;  and  iiis  soiiud  reasiming,  liis  liberal 
views,  and  liis  li)ve  nf  peace  coMibiiied  to  establish 
liimasoue  of  tlie  great  leaders  of  Hussiau  Jewry.  In 
18")T  he  was  tlie  youngest  member  of  a  committee  of 
nibbis  chosen  to  regulate  the  management  of  the 
yeshiliali  of  V'oi.o/.iiiN.  Ten  years  later  he  settled  a 
cjuarrei  which  threatened  to  ruin  the  yeshibah  of  Mir. 
In  1S6H  he  stooil  at  the  head  of  a  committee  to  help 
the  poor  during  a  diought  which  almost  produced 
a  famine;  and  he  allowed  as  a  temporary  meas- 
ure the  use  of  peas  and  beans  in  the  Passover 
of  that  year.  In  1875  lie  decided  against  the  use 
of  "etrogim"  (citrous)  from  Corfu,  because  of 
the  exorbitant  price  to  which  they  had  riscu.  In 
1879  he  arranged,  through  Prof.  A.  llarkavy.  his 
former  pupil,  that  three  rabbis.  Heidjen  of  Diina- 
burg.  Lipa  Boslansky  of  Mir,  and  Elijah  Elie- 
zer  Grod/.enski  of  Wilua,  should  be  added  to  the 
official  rabbinical  commission,  which  had  tliitlierto 
consisted  entirely  of  men  of  affairs  and  secular 
scholars. 

Twice  SpeUtor  visited  St.  Petersburg  to  take  part 
in  the  conferences  held  there  to  consider  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Jews  after  the  riots  of  1881.     During 
his  second  visit,  in  the  summer  of  1882,  Kovno  was 
partly  destroyed  by  fire;  and  Spektor 
Relations     collected  iu  the  capital  a  large  sum  for 
with  the     those  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  con- 
Russian      Hagration.     He  succeeded  in  his oppo- 
Govern-      sition  to  the  i)ropose<l  cstaljlishment  of 
ment.         a  new  rabbinical  .school  on  the  [dan  of 
those  in  Wiliia  and  Jitomir;    but  lie 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  induce  the  government  to 
recognize  as  the  real  head  of  the  Jewish  communi- 
ties the  synagogue  rabbi  instea<l  of  the  government 
rabbi,  who  was  in  reality  only  a  civil  functionary 
and  a  layman. 

In  1889  Spektor  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Culture  Among 
the  Jews  of  Russia;  and  iu  the  same  year  he  de- 
clared himself  emphatically  opposed  to  the  proposc<l 
celebration  of  his  rabbinical  jubilee.  His  efforts  to 
save  the  yeshibah  of  Volozhin  from  being  closed  by 
the  government  proved  unsuccessfid.  but  his  spon- 
sorship of  the  institution  known  as  "  Kovnoer  Pern- 
shim  "  assisted  to  provide  a  substitute.  He  corre- 
sponded with  the  leading  rabbisof  western  Europe, 
and  was  l\\r  anonymous  friend  who  iuduced  Samson 
Haphael  Ilirsch  to  write  "Ueber  die  Ueziehung  des 
Talmuds  zum  Judenthum."  In  his  later  years  he 
was  revered  by  the  Jews  of  Kussia;  and  his  death 
cau.scd  mourning  in  Orthodox  communities  througli- 
out  the  world. 

Spektor  was  tlie  author  of  the  following  works, 
which  are  considered  authoritative  by  rabbinical 
scholars:  "Be'er  Yizhak  "  (KOnigslierg,  1858),  re- 
sponsa;  "Nahal  Yizhak  "  (parti.,  Wilna.  1872;  part 
ii.,  ib.  1884),  on  parts  of  the  Shulhan  'Aruk.  Hoshen 
.Mishpat;  "'En  Yizhak"  (parti.,  Wilna,  1889;  part 
ii..  ib.  189.J). 

1{.  Isaac  Elhanan  had  three  sons:  Hayyim,  who 
was  the  son-in-law  of  P.  Joseph  Bdbuier  of  Slutzk, 
and  died  in  Kovno  in  1874.  aired  forty;  Benjamin 
Rabinovich ;  and  Hirsch  Rabinovich,  who  was 
maggid  or  preacher  of  Wilna.  and  later  succeeded 
his  father  as  rabbi  of  Kovno,  which  position  he  still 


(190.5)  holds.  An  only  daughter,  named  Hachel, 
died  at  an  early  age  iu  1876. 

BiBLionRAPiiv:  Jiiioh  ha-Levi  LIpsclillz  (Spektor's secretary  for 
twenty-six  vi-arsi,  Tiilrdul  YUUnk.  Warsaw.  ISStT  lln  Ylcldlsli, 
Unnii  Yiilmk.  Wilna.  lS9i),;'L»(r  /micliMUayence.  IK1I7, 
No.  !."»;  Kisetistnilt.  Ifitr Hahbauaw  we-Sofezrau\lii. -W-^^^i^ 
Wilna,  19111:  K.llcziT  Hill.-l  .Xronson.  Krez  ba-Lfliiiiinn. 
Frankfort-oii-tlie-Main.  IST'J;  Koseiireld,  Sha'at  lia-Knther, 
in  ^hiwiaf.  5(io9  (I»i)i)l,  pp.  Tl-SII. 
E.  C.  P.    Wl. 

SPELIi.     See  Ixc.vntation. 

SPERLING,     JACOB     HIRSCH:     Austrian 

teacher  of  ri'ligion  at  the  Jewish  school  and  tlieOei- 
man  gymnasium  in  Ijeniberg.  where  he  was  born  iu 
1837;  died  Dec.  1899.  He  supported  the  llask:il:di 
movement  iu  Galicia  and  was  a  gifted  Neo-IIebicw 
))oet.  He  has  been  a.ssocialed  with  the  periodicals 
"Shomer  Ziyyon,"  "  Kokebe  Yizhak,"  "Ha-'lbri," 
"  Ha-Shahar."  and  "Ozar  ha-Sifriit,"  wascoeditor  of 
the  "Jiidische  Presse  "  ami  the  "Neuzeit,"  atnl  was 
the  founderof  the  societies  Ahawah  wc-IIaskalah  and 
Shomer  Yisracl  in  Lemberg.  Iu  adilition  to  minor 
writings  he  has  published  the  following;  "  Hazzalat 
Melek  "  (Lemberg,  1854),  a  jioeiii  on  the  occasion  of 
Emperor  Fiiincis  Joseph's  escape  from  an  assa.s- 
.sin;  "Hamislishah  Kctarim  "  (ib.  1871),  containing^ 
live  poems;  "Hokmat  Shelomoh  "  (ib.  1878),  a  biog- 
raphy, in  verse,  of  S.  L.  Kapoport;  and  "Horodot," 
an  epic  ])oem  in  five  cantos  (published  in  "Ozar  ha- 
Sifrut."  1887). 

BinLiooRAPny  :   Sokolow,  Sefer  ZiAfciooii,  pp.  Il.i-lKi,  War- 
" •'      ■  ■  :i7(i.  377. 


saw.  IKMI:  Zi-ltlin,  Dihl.  Po«t-.\Inulelx.  pp. 


S.    O. 


SPEYER  (Hebrew.  NTSCX,  HI'SC,  NT'SC)  : 
Bishopric  of  Klienish  Baviiriii.  The  first  mention  of 
a  Jewish  community  in  Speyer  occurs  during  the 
episcopate  of  Bishop  Ki'idigcr.  who  officiated  from 
1073 to  1090.  lie  admitted  several  Jewish  refugees, 
and  assigned  them,  together  with  the  Jews  already 
settled  there,  a  special  ijuarter.  which 
The  Jewish  he  enclosed  with  a  wall  for  the  sake 

ftuarter.  of  |>roteetion.  This  (piarter  consisted 
of  a  hill  and  a  valley  outside  the 
city  proper.  Iu  order  further  to  protect  the  Jews, 
he  granteil  them,  on  Sept.  13.  1084,  a  special  privi- 
lege on  condition  that  they  should  jiay  3^  pounds  of 
Speyer  money  anniially  to  the  cloisters.  The  Jews 
were  also  allowed  to  trade  in  the  harbor  iu  all  kinds 
of  goods,  and  to  exchange  gold  and  silver;  they 
received  as  their  special  projierty  ii  burial-ground 
from  the  estates  of  the  Cliurch;  the  chief  rabbi 
was  given  absolute  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising 
among  them;  and  they  were  permil  ted  to  hire  Chris- 
tian servants  and  nurses,  and  to  sell  to  Chrislians 
such  meat  as  they  themselves  did  not  use. 

Henry  III.  coiilirmed  (Feb.  19.  1090)  and  even 
extended  grants  which  had  been  made  to  the  Jews, 
in  particular  to  .ludah  ben  Kalonynius.  David  ben 
MeshuUaui,  and  Moses  ben  Ghutiel  (Jekuthiel).  The 
forcible  baptism  of  any  of  the  children  of  those 
specifically  mentioned  was  made  punisiiable  by  a 
tine  of  twelve  iiounds  gold,  while  the  baptism  of  a 
heathen  slave  entailed  a  tine  of  three  ))ounds  silver 
and  the  return  of  the  slave  to  his  owner.  The  Jews 
in  general  were  forbidden  to  imrchase  Christian 
slaves.  It  was  enacted  that  in  suits  at  law  a  Jewish 
witness  might  not  be  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  red- 
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liot  iron  or  of  water  or  to  exceptionally   harsh   im- 
prisonment.   Violation  of  these  decrees  was  declared 
puuisliable  by  a  tine  of  three  pounds 
The  silver.      For  injuries  to  a  Jew  not  re- 

Charter,  suiting  in  death  a  line  of  one  ])ound 
gold  was  imposed.  If  the  guilty  person 
was  unable  to  pay  the  tine,  his  eyes  were  to  lie  put 
out  and  liis  right  hand  cut  off.  In  proceedings 
against  Jews  the  Jew  bishop  or  the  bishop  of  tlie 
diocese  was  to  jireside.  This  privilege  was  signed 
by  the  emperor  himself.  But  neither  the  original 
charter  nor  its  reenactment  proved  sufficient  to 
afford  tli<-  Jews  ade<iuate  protection. 

In  lO'JG  Speyer  was  the  very  first  town  in  which 
Jews  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Crusaders,  eleven 
being  slain  {"Ben  Chananja,"  1864,  No.  ');  comp. 
Salfeld,  "Martyrologium,"  p.  102).  Of  the  Jews 
who  escaped  some  .sought  refuge  in  the  king's 
palace;  others  were  jirotected  by  Bishop  Jolin 
(1090-1104)  in  the  cathedral.  Tlie  in 
The  stigators  of  the  riot  were  caught  and 

Crusades,  executed.  During  tlie  Second  Cru- 
sade (1146)  a  frcsli  butchery  occurred 
in  the  city,  in  which  not  only  laymen  but  also  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  took  part.  For  this  affair  Bishop 
Giinther  received  a  letter  of  reproach  from  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux.  Among  the  martyrs  who  suffered 
<leatli  on  this  occasion  was  a  woman  named  ilinna, 
whose  ears  and  tongue  were  cut  off  because  she  re- 
fused to  submit  to  bajjlism  (1146). 

Still  worse  were  the  excesses  which  took  jilace 
fifty  years  later.  During  the  rule  of  Bishop  Otto 
(119.5),  a  Christian  liaving  been  found  murdered  out- 
side the  city  walls,  the  Jews  were  relentlessly  perse- 
cuted. The  corpse  of  the  recently  murdered  daugh- 
ter of  Rablii  Isaac  bar  Aslier  ha-Levi  was  di.^intirred 
and  hanged  in  the  market-place,  a  mouse  being 
fastened  to  lier  hair;  and  only  by  paying  a  large 
sum  of  mone}'  di<l  the  father  succeed  in  redeem- 
ing the  body.  On  the  following  day  the  rabbi 
himself  and  eight  other  persons  were  murdered, 
^lany  Jews  sought  refuge  on  the  high  balcony  of 
the  synagogue,  pulling  the  ladder  up  after  their 
ascent;  in  this  terrible  position  they  were  forced  to 
remain  until  R.  He/.ekiah  ben  Ki-uben  of  Boppard 
and  R.  Moses  ben  Joseph  ha  Kdhcii  effected  their 
release  by  paying  an  enormous  ransnni.  The  Jews 
thereui)on  tied  in  the  darkness  of  night;  and  their 
houses  were  plundered  and  burned.  But  when  Em- 
peror IleiuT  VI.  returned  from  Apulia  the  murder- 
ers were  compelled  to  pay  damages  to  him  as  well 
as  to  the  Jews.  In  ViS'i  the  .lews  were  accused  by 
Ilerbord,  Ritter  von  der  Ohm,  of  having  murdered 
his  grandson,  and  such  a  storm  ot  rage  broke  out 
against  them  that  Bishop  Werner  found  himself 
compelled  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  provincial 
synod  of  AschalTenburg  (Sept.  8).  .V  direct  account 
of  these  proceedings  is  not  available,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1283)  Emperor  Rudolph  approved  the 
decision  reached,  and  ordered  that  all  the  i)roperly 
taken  from  the  Jews  should  revert  to  the  royal 
treasury.  The  persecution  continued  unabated, 
however,  wherefore  the  Jews  of  Speyer  decided  to 
emigrate  to  the  Holy  Land;  a  few  of  them  succeeded 
In  carrying  out  this  resolve,  whereupon  their  prop- 
erty was  confiscated.     On  June  24,  1291,  Emperor 


Rudolph  i.ssued  an  order  requiring  the  Jews  of 
Speyer  to  maintain  by  extra  Uixes  the  newlj-  estab- 
lished Fort  Landau  and  the  militia  garrisoned  there. 
Bishop  Gerhard  sold  the  Jewish  taxes  of  Landau  to 
a  citizen  of  that  place  (13.>1).  The  government 
taxes  payable  by  the  Jews  of  Speyer  were  conveyed 
on  June  22,  1298,  to  the  city  for  such  a  period 
as  might  l)e  necessary  to  complete  payment  for  the 
damage  done  by  the  imperial  troops  on  their  march 
througii  the  city  from  Alsace.  .V  document  of  May 
13,  1313,  has  been  pn'served  which  orilered  that  In 
case  the  Jews  refused  to  pay  the  sum  of  1..500 
pounds  heller,  which  they  had  promised  the  emperor, 
the  citycoimcll  should  have  the  right  to  pawn  their 
property  and  to  force  them  to  payment  through 
imprisonment;  if  any  of  them  should  succeed  in 
e.scaping,  the  council  might  admit  others  as  citizens 
in  their  places,  as  also  in  the  places  of  such  as  pro- 
tested against  payment. 

Ludwig  the  Bavarian  utilized  the  Jewish  ceme- 
tery at  Speyer.  wliidi  was  suirouuded  by  strong 
walls,  as  a  fortification  against  Duke  Leopold  of 

.\ustria,  who  was  pursuing  him.    Only 

The  thirteen  tombstones   from  this  cenie- 

Cemetery.   tery  have  been  preserved,  the  oldest 

of  which  dates  from  114.5;  the  others 
were  used  by  the  city  until  quite  recent  times  for 
building  jiurposes.  The  use  which  Bishop  Enricho 
made  of  the  .lewisli  taxes  caused  a  complaint  to  bo 
brought  against  him  by  the  entire  diocese,  which 
accused  him  (1320)  of  subsisting  solely  on  the  usury 
of  the  Jews.  Bishop  Gerhard  of  Ehrenburg  induced 
Ludwig  the  Bavarian  to  issue  two  decrees:  (1)  ad- 
mitting six  more  Jews  to  the  city  and  appropriating 
tlieir  taxes  for  the  good  of  the  diocese  (June  2,  1337); 
(2)  imposing  taxes  not  oidy  on  the  Jews  of  Speyer, 
but  also  on  those  <if  Landau.  Lauterburg.  Deides- 
heim,  Bru<hsal.  Waibstadt,  anil  L'denheim  (Xov.  15, 
1337).  These  taxes  were  collected  by  Gerhard  until 
1343.  the  city  of  Speyer  paying  600  pounds  lieller 
for  protection  and  In  direct  taxes,  while  the  other 
towns  contributed  the  sum  ot  700  i)ounds, 

A  great  calamity  befell  the  Jews  in  Easter  week, 
1343,  when  the  l)ody  of  a  Christian  named  Ludwig 
was  found.  A  large  number  of  .lews  were  cap- 
tured, tortured,  and  burned  at  the  stake.  On  March 
11,  1344,  the  citizens  requested  the  king's  permis- 
sion to  confiscate  the  houses  of  tlie  Jews  for  the 
benefit  of  the  city;  and  this  request  was  granted. 
The  Black  Deatli\l348-aO)  was  fateful  also  for  the 

Jews  of   Speyer.     On   Jan.  22,   1349, 

The  Black   nearly  all  the  Jews,  among  whom  was 

Death.        Rablii  Eliaklm,  retired  to  their  houses, 

set  fire  to  them,  and  perished  in  the 
rtames.  The  corpses  of  those  who  had  been  burned 
or  murdered  were  left  In  the  streets  .so  long  that  tlio 
citizens  were  obliged  to  pack  them  in  empty  wine- 
casks  and  throw  them  Into  the  Rhine.  The  whole 
Jewish  <iuarter  was  thereupon  closed,  servants  being 
detailed  to  collect  any  treasure  that  might  be  found. 
The  houses  were  torn  down  and  the  materials  used 
to  repair  the  city  walls;  and  all  money  found  was 
turned  Into  the  municipal  treasury.  The  few  Jew- 
ish families  which  escaped  fled  to  Heidelberg  and 
Sinzhelm.  When  Emperor  Charles  IV.  visited 
Speyer  and  inquired  into  these  occurrences,  the  cili- 
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/.CDS  succpeili'd  in  onnvincin^  liiiii  of  their  iniio 
cenw;  and  on  March  ait.  1349,  tlie  tmpcror  issued  a 
decree  exonerating  tlic  citi/.ensand  declaring  all  tlie 
])roperty  of  th(t  Jews  to  belong  to  (he  city.  If  the 
latter  at  any  lime  reudmittod  Jews,  the  former  were 
to  become  tlii'  absolute  properly  of  the  iniuiici- 
pality. 

Within  a  short  lime  llic  Jews  weic   perndtled   lo 

return   to  Speyer;  and  tliough  in    13.")8  they  were 

again    expelled    from   the  city,   their 

Expulsion     houses    being    distributed  among  the 

and  cili/.ens  and    their    cemetery  ])lanted 

Return.  with  corn,  in  the  following  year  they 
wen'  once  more  readmitted,  and  were 
assigned  r|uarters  between  the  Webergasse  and 
the  .school-building.  On  Dec.  34,  1354,  they  were 
allowed  to  use  their  synagogue  and  school,  as  well 
as  part  of  their  cemetery  ;  and  their  "  DaTil/.hus  "  or 
"Brutelius"  was  given  bacl\  to  them.  Ten  years 
later  Bishop  Adolph  biu'rowed  the  sum  of  HOO gulden 
from  the  Jew^s.  paying  them  a  weekly  interest  of 
one  Strasburg  pfennig.  When  Nicolaus  succeeded 
lo  th(!  bishopric  (1390)  he  granted  the  Jews  permis- 
sion to  settle  in  any  city  within  the  diocese  on  pay- 
ment of  a  yearly  tribute  of  15  gulden.  (H  the  in- 
come tliu.s  derived  one-half  went  to  thegarri.son  and 
the  remaining  half  to  the  diocese.  In  1394  King 
Wenceslaus  renewed  the  decree  which  declared  the 
.lews  to  be  the  properly  of  the  city. 

From  1405  to  1421  the  Jews  were  entirely  excluded 
from  the  city.  I'.ut  that  they  were  soon  readmitted 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  on  Feb.  11,  1431,  King 
.Sigismund  granted  them  a  privilege  ord('ring  that 
any  complaint  brought  against  themshould  !)<■  heard 
only  before  the  municipal  court.  Four  years  later, 
however,  the  authorities  had  to  yield  to  the  demands 
of  the  citizens,  and  the  following  dcoree  of  expul- 
sion was  issued  on  May  5.  1435: 

"The  lounoil  w  compelled  to  banish  the  Jews;  but  it  has  no 
ili'slffns  upon  their  lives  or  their  property:   It 
Final  cml.v  revokes  their  ritthls  of  cUizenship  and  of 

Expulsion.     .si'ttleitK^it.    Uiilll   Nov.  II  thity  arc  ut  liberty 
to  go  whither  they  plea.se  with  all  tlieir  prop- 
erty, and  in  the  iTieunlliiie  they  may  make  lliial  disposition  of 
their  business  alTiiirs." 

For  a  long  time  afler  Ihe  .lews  left   Sjieyer  in  com- 
jiliance  with  this  decree,  no  organized  community 
existed  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  although  indi 
vidual  Jews  seltieil  there  before  twenty  years  had 
passed. 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  that  upon  the  entry 
into  the  city  of  a  new  bishop  the  Jews  should  meet 
him  in  procession  and  present  him  with  a  gift;  and 
this  custom  was  observetl  by  the  Jews  of  Landau  on 
March  27.  1439.  upon  the  entry  of  Bishop  Heinhard. 
and  in  Oct.,  14*9,  on  the  entry  ol  John  II.  After 
the  lapse  of  many  years  this  custom  fell  into  disuse. 
The  taxes  levied  upon  the  Jews  of  the  diocese  were 
constantly  increased:  thus,  in  the  years  1464-78, 
under  Bishop  Mathius,  the  Jews  of  Landau  were  re- 
(juiicd  lo  make  an  annual  ))ayment  of  120  pounds 
heller  for  the  right  of  retaining  tlieir  ghetto.  The 
same  bishcjp  ordered  all  the  Jews  of  his  diocese  to 
submit  to  biiptism,  and  upon  their  refusal  to  com- 
ply he  issued  (Oct.  21.  14()8)  a  decree  containing, 
•'inong  others,  the  following  provisions:  All  male 


Jews  over  five  years  old  were  required  lo  wear  on 
their  breasts,  asa  distinctive  badge,  a  piece  of  yellow 

cloth  in  the  shape  of  a  wheel ;  all  Jew- 

Restric-      essesof  similar  age.  two  bhiestrip(tson 

tions.         their  veils.    Jews  might  take  no  part  in 

public  gatherings  or  entertainmenls; 
they  might  keep  no  Christian  servanis;  nor  might 
they  have  schools  or  synagoguesof  their  own.  They 
might  not  occupy  dw<'llings  in  various  portions  of 
the  city,  but  should  live  close  together;  on  high 
Christian  festivals  they  were  not  to  appear  upon  the 
streets;  and  they  were  forbidden  ti>  engage  in  mone- 
tary transactions.  Any  person  violating  these  rules 
was  to  be  summoned  before  the  bishop  at  rdenheim. 
This  decree  was  renewed  by  that  prelate  <m  Dec. 
24,  1468,  and  Dec.  30,  1472.  The  only  moditication 
which  the  Jews,  by  gifts  of  money,  succeeded  in 
securing  was  the  permission  to  have  one  synagogue 
in  each  town,  this  concession  Ix'ing  granted  by  the 
bishop  in  14()9.  The  number  of  Jewish  families  in 
Speyer  at  this  period,  according  lo  the  testimony  of 
Schudt  CMi'idisehe  Merckwurdigkeiten,"  i.  440),  diil 
not  exceed  ten. 

For  th('  followin.g  two  centuries  the  internal  affairs 
of   Ihe   Jews    were   administered   by   the   rabbi   of 

Worms,  who  received  an  annual  sum 

In  the  Sev-  of   10  reichsthaler   as    com]iensation, 

enteenth     thesmall  community  not  beingable  lo 

Century.      luainlain  a  rabbi  of  its  own.      OfTicial 

permission  was  re(|uire(l  on  the  occa- 
sion of  visits  by  the  rabbi,  and  documents  according 
such  permission  have  been  preserved  from  1682,1685, 
1698,  1713,  and  1746;  in  the  last-nauu'd  reference  is 
made  to  "our  rablii  David  Strauss  of  Worms."  From 
the  year  1752  tlu^  Jews  were  forbidden,  on  pain  of 
severe  piuiishment,  to  solicit  the  .services  of  any 
rabbi  other  than  their  own.  The  first  rabbi  of  the 
diocese  was  Isaac  Weil  (1750-(i3);  he  was  succeeded 
in  the  otlici^  by  LiJwin  Liib  (,'alvaria,  provision  for 
whose  saliiry  was  made  by  a  becjuest  in  the  testa- 
ment of  one  Si'issle. 

Episco])al  edicts  in  1717.  ITli),  1722,  1726,  1727, 
1728,  1736,  1741,  and  1748  iJiohibited  Gipsies  and 
Jews  having  no  safe  -  conducts  from  visiting  the 
estates  belonging  to  the  diocese ;  and  those  that  were 
provided  with  safe-conducts  were  required,  for  sani- 
tary reasons,  to  submit  their  bundles  or  packages  to 
a  rigid  examination.  The  preseni  conununity  of 
Speyer  is  young,  and  its  <iocumenls  are  conse- 
quently of  recent  dates. 

The  most  prominent  scholars  of  Speyer  have'  been 
the  following;  In  the  eleventh  century:  Kalony- 
mus   hen    Moses,   Jekuthiel   ben   Moses,  Moses  hen 

Jekuthiel,    .ludah     ben     Kalonynius, 
Scholars     and  David  ben  Meshullam. 

and  Twelflh    centuiy:      Abraham    ben 

Rabbis.       Mei'rhaKohen,  Kalonynius  ben  Isaac, 

Jacob  ben  Isaac  ha  Levi,  Eleazar  lia- 
Hazzan,  Kliakim  ha-Levi,  R.  Isaac  ben  Asher  lia- 
Levi,  Samuel  ben  Kalonynius.  H.  Abraham  ben  Sol- 
omon (p"K"l).  H-  Isaac  of  Bohemia,  Eliezer  ben 
Isaac,  Jiidah,  Mcir  ben  Kalonynius,  David  of 
Speyer,  Simliah  ben  Samuel.  U.  Judali  ben  Kalony- 
nius ha-Bahur,  Shemariah  ben  Mordecai,  Eliezer  ben 
Joel  ha  Levi,  Simhah  ben  Samuel,  and  Abraham  ben 
Samuel. 
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Tliiiteeiitli  cciituiy  :  Elcazar  ben  Jacob,  Jacob  of 
Spcycr,  K.  Jedidiali  bcnlsracl,  and  Solomon  of  Spcycr. 

Fourteenth  century  :  Closes  SUsslin,  later  "  Juden- 
nieister"  in  Frankfortou-the-Main. 

Fifteenth  century :  Samuel  Isjuic  lia-Kailosh  and 
Sheniariah  Salman  =  t  "I  lia-Levi  (Zunz,  "Kitus,"  j). 
300). 

Of  the  cities  formerly  belonsintr  to  the  diocese  of 
Speyer  may  be  mentioned:  Speyer,  included  in 
the  district  rabbinate  of  DurUheim.  The  present 
ralibi  is  Dr.  Wolf  Salveudi,  and  the  community 
numbers  H74  Jews  and  s\ipports  si.\  benevolent  so- 
cieties. Deidesheim,  with  50  Jewish  inhabitants. 
Landau,  having  8T4  Jews  and  tive  benevolent 
societies.  Its  present  rabbi  is  Dr.  V.  Einstein. 
Bruchsal,  with  741  Jews  and  eight  societies,  under 
t  he  spiritual  guidance  of  Rabbi  Doctor. 

BiHi.ioiiRAPHV:  Zunz.  ttifii.s,  p.  ajU;  idem,  Z.  G.  p.  41.5:  Ko- 
liut,  (I'f.sc/i.  Ucr  IJiutsilitii  JiKten.  ludex,  x.v.:  Wieinr. 
'Kiiiik  )ui-B(tha,  p. il.  I.elpsic,  1S.W;  idem.  Croic/i.  iter  Jwhn 
ill  ili'r  StiiM  1111(1  iJirncsc  Spcior,  in  Afim<itJ«c/irif(,  ISi:). 
pp.  161,  i).'>,  »r,  417,  4.>4 ;  .lafTe.  riVfiiildf  dcx  Bi»(?l<ip  RUili- 
llir  I'oiii  IJ  ffciiUmlier.  J'av'..  In  Urieiil,  Lit.  1842,  No.  4ti; 
idem,  i'rtniiuie  Hriiiiich  111.  mm  V.i  Fcliruar.  lii'.io,  ili. 
1K42,  No.  4T;  H.  Breslau.  Diiiliimali-tclie  KrU'liitentuaiii 
zum  Ji«hiiitiivilC{i''"i>  Hi  inricli  IV.  in  ZeitM-tirift  fUr 
(jCKth.  ihr  JiiiUn  in  Dnil^iMiinil.  i.  I.tS-I.W;  Stobbe,  Die 
Jiuknitrivihyiiiin  Hfiiiriih  IV.  fttr  Sprirr  unil  fyiirmn, 
ih.  1.  20.V21.');  Idem, />if  Jiiiff  II  iii  Dfiitsriiiaiiii  W'iilireuii 
lien  MMclaUfr.i,  Index,  .«.('.,  Brunswick.  18«U:  Berliner. 
Kliakim  villi  Siniiei;  in  Minuitftn-lirift,  1««8,  pp.  1S3-183; 
Kiuifniiuin,  Die  Hihrili-tchiii  l.'riiiiiukntli  s  Sladt  Spcicr.ib. 
ism.  pp.  .')I7-.'>2II:  A.  Eppstein,  Jliifwchf  AUertlillmo-  in 
fViiriti-i  mill  SjKiier,  pp.  V.i-'.n,  Breslau,  ISOti;  L.  Rotbschild, 
Die  JiidciHjemeiiidfii  in  Maim.  .*>i}fiir.  mid  H'onns,  l.UH- 
IM-i,  Berlin,  ISKH  ;  Neutmiierand  Stern,  Hchrflischc  licrii-liti\ 
Index.  S.V.,  Berlin,  1902;  Salteld.  Marliirohiiiiiuii.  pp.  !tl.  bH, 
34«:  E.  Zivier.  in  Munntiuiclirift,  xlix.  22.')-22i) ;  Doctor,  in 
nidtter  fUr  JUdixche  Geschidite  und  Literatur,  Mayence, 
v..  No.  7,  pp.  1(12-104. 

.1.  s.  o. 

SPEYER :  German  family  doubtless  deriving 
its  name  from  the  German  city  of  Speyer.  Members 
of  it  had  settled  in  Fiankfort-on-the-Main  in  the  six- 
teeutli  century;  from  that  city  their  descendants 
spread  to  various  countries,  and  are  now  to  be 
found  in  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States. 
The  following  are  the  more  important  members 
(given  in  chronological  older); 

Joseph  Michael  Speyer :  Parnas  and  assistant 
rabiji  at  Fiaid<fort ;  died  there  Oct.  17,  1729.  He 
bequeathed  the  fund  of  4,000  tiorins  known  as  the 
"  Jo.set  Speyer  Stiftung." 

Isaac  Michael  Speyer:  Banker  in  Frankfort; 
died  at  OlTenlmeli,  near  Frankfort,  Dec.  4,  1807. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  Joseph  Michael  Speyer. 
When  the  French  in  17!)2  occupied  the  old  German 
"  Heichsstadt,"  their  general,  Custine,  imposed  a 
lieavy  contribution  upon  tlie  city,  and  took  Speyer 
as  one  of  the  hostages  for  its  payment.  Speyer  at 
liis  death  left  a  legacy,  the  value  of  which  is  now 
(190.1)  S17,000,  and  which  is  known  as  the  "Isaac 
Michael  Sjieyer  Stiftung." 

Moses  Emanuel  Speyer  :  Banker  at  Frankfort 
and  Mittelstadi  ;  died  l.soi  at  the  latter  place,  leav- 
ing a  fund  which  was  known  as  the  "  Moses  Emanuel 
Stiftung." 

Eduard  Gumpertz  (Gustav)  Speyer:  Banker; 
born  at  Frankfort  Feb.  4.  182.5;  died  there  July  23. 
1883;  brother  of  Philip  Speyer.  In  184.")  he  joined 
his  brother  in  New  York,  and  remained  there  till 
18(53.  when  he  returned  to  Frankfort. 

Philip    Speyer:     American    banker;    born   at 


Frankfort;  died  at  New  York;  brother  of  Eduard 
(iumpertz  Speyer.  He  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  and  founded  (1837)  in  the  city  of  New  York 
the  banking  hoii.se  of  Philip  Speyer  &  Co.,  which 
later  ( is7i)i  iidiiptcil  the  tirm  name  of  Spi'yer  iV  Co. 

James  Joseph  Speyer:  American  lianker;  born 
in  the  city  of  New  York  July  22,  1861;  eldest  .son 
of  Eduard  Gumpertz  Speyer.  He  was  educated  at 
the  ]>ulilic  school  of  Fiaiikfort,  entered  his  father's 
banking-house  there  (now  tlie  tirm  of  Lazard  Speyer- 
Ellisen),  and  was  einployed  in  the  Paris  and  Lon- 
don branches;  in  18^5  be  ret  timed  to  New  York, 
in  which  city  he  is  at  inesent  (190."))  residing.  In 
1900  he  became  the  senior  inember  of  the  New  York 
tirm  of  Speyer  it  Co.  .Speyer  has  been  much  inter- 
ested ill  charitable  work  in  New  York. 

Edgar  Speyer:  English  banker;  born  in  the  city 
of  New  Voik  Sept.  7,  1862;  younger  son  of  Eduard 
Gumpertz  Speyer.  He  was  educated  in  the  pulilic 
school  of  Frankfort,  joined  his  father's  banking- 
bouse,  and  in  1886  went  to  London,  where  he  is  now 
(190.5)  the  senior  member  of  the  banking-house  of 
Speyer  Brothers. 

BlBLiOKRAPiiv;  Baer,  .■^(nmmtiifclii  der  Familii-  Siiriiir. 
Franbtorl-on-the-Maln.  1. '<!!«;  ,4 mcricnii  Jcwinli  yiiir  Ilnnl.. 
ma  nwr>)\  Wlm's  who  in  .Veil'  Yin-li  CiliKind  Sluli ,  I'.HM. 
.\.  F.  T.  H. 

SPEYER,  JACOB  SAMUEL:  Dutch  pliiloh)- 
gist;  lioin  at  Amsterdam  Dec.  2(1,  1849.  He  sludied 
at  Amsterdam  and  at  Leyden  (Ph.D.  1872);  and 
thereafter  officiated  as  teaclier  at  Hoorn  and  (1873- 
1888)  at  the  gymnasium  of  Amsterdam.  On  Oct. 
1,5,  1877,  he  was  apiiointed  lecturer  in  Sanskrit  and 
comparative  philology  at  the  University  of  Anislei- 
dain,  and  he  was  about  to  receive  a  professorship 
there  when  he  was  called  to  Grftiiingcn  (Dec.  19, 
1888)  as  professor  of  Latin.  He  held  this  chair  until 
March  20,  19(J3,  when  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
his  former  teacher  H.  Kern  as  jtrofessor  of  Sanskrit 
at  the  University  of  Leyden. 

Speyer  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"Specimen  Inaugurale  de  Ceremonia  apiid  Indos 
QuiC  'Vocatur  Jatakarma";  "Lan.x  Satura,"  1886 
(Program  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Amsterdam);  "San- 
skrit Syntsix,"  Leyden.  1886;  "  Plautus  '  Captivi," 
1887 ;  "  Observationes  et  Emendationes,"  1891 ;  "  Ve- 
dische-  und  Sanskritsyntax  "  (in  BiUiler's  "  Grund- 
riss  der  Indo-Arischen"  Philologie"),  1896;  "  Pluedri 
FabuUt!,"  1897;  and  "Latijusche  Spraakkun.st "  (3d 
ed.  1878-80;  3d  ed.  1900-1).  He  also  made  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  tlie  Saiiskrit  "  Jatakamala."  which 
appeared  in  "  Bijdragen  van  het  Instituut  voor  Taal-, 
Land-  en  'Volkeukunde  van  Nederlaudscli  Indie," 
1893-94,  and  in  the  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhists  " 
(ed.  F.  Jlax  Mi'tller).  vol.  i. ;  as  well  as  an  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  "  AvadanaSataka."  which  consti- 
tutes No.  3  of  the  •■  I'.ibliotbeca  Buddhica"  (St. 
Petersburg.  1902-.5).  Speyer  is  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  a  knight 
of  the  Order  of  the  Netherlands  Lion.  From  1893 
to  1904  he  was  editor  of  the  "  .Museum." 

Bibliography:  Gronintixrh  Jiwrhuck.  I8S9;  Oiizf  Hi)iialf«- 
riircn.  in  Kcii  Halve  Ei-iiii':  (Jrnninijuche  Stiuienteu  Al- 
maaah,  1902  (with  portrait).  _    „ 

s.  E.   St.. 

SPICES  :  Aromatic  vegetable  substances  used  in 
preparing  food  or  in  compounding  salves  or  per- 
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fumes.  With  the  cxci'])tion  of  salt,  uo  coudinieuts 
were  known  to  the  ancient  Jews,  anj  even  ciuna- 
niou,  with  which  tlic  Hebrews  were  familiar,  was 
employed  only  in  unguents  and  similiir  mixtures, 
while  aromatic  lierhs  and  spices  foun<i  their  sole  use 
in  the  preparation  of  mulled  wine  (see  Wine).  With  a 
single  exception,  all  the  ingredieutsof  ungucnisand 
perfumes  were  vegetable.  This  exception,  called 
"shehclet"  (A.  V.  "onyclia"),  the  operculum  of  a 
variety  of  mussel  found  in  the  Ked  Sea,  formed  one 
of  the  four  components  of  the  incense  burned  in  the 
Temple.  It  is  still  used  in  the  East,  for,  though  it 
exhales  a  disagreeable  odor  when  burned  alone,  it 
gives  the  requisite  pungency  to  a  composition  of 
several  spices.  Such  animal  substances  as  amber- 
gris and  musk  seem  to  have  been  entirely  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

Many  of  the  i)lants  from  which  spices  were  oh- 
tained  are  described  in  special  articles  (see  Aloes; 
B.\i.M;  B.M.SAM;  Bdei.i.iu.m  ;  C.vL.\.Mfs;  Cassia; 
Cinnamon:  Fhankixcense;  Si'ikenaud;  Stacte; 
Stouax).  To  these  may  be  added  the  bitter,  odor- 
ous gum  galhanum  ("helbenah"),  another  compo- 
nent of  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  34),  which  is  described 
in  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  sxiv.  l.i  as  yielding  a  pleasant 
odor,  and  which  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the 
pith  of  the  narthex,  although  the  common  Persian 
feruhe  of  the  family  of  the  riithelliferiT  contain  a 
pith  with  an  odor  of  peculiar  strength  and  likewise 
called  galbanum.  The  odor  of  this  alone  is  by  no 
means  pleasant,  but  when  mixed  with  other  scents, 
it  adds,  like  shehelet,  an  agreeable  ]>ungeney.  It 
is  u.si-d  also  for  the  extermination  of  insects,  and 
in  therapeutics  it  is  employed  as  an  aphrodisiac. 

There  are  no  details  regarding  the  preparation  of 
these  vegetable  products;  the  modern  method  of  ex- 
tracting the  ethereal  oils  by  distillation  was  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Jews.  The  aromatic  elements 
of  such  gums  and  woods  as  could  not  be  used  in 
their  nattiral  state  were  obtained  by  lioiling  the  sub- 
stances in  oils  or  fats  (conip.  Job  xli.  23).  The 
fondness  of  the  Orientals,  of  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern tinu'S,  for  incense  and  perfumed  unguenis  nat- 
urally created  an  extensive  traffic  in  spices:  and 
tlie  fact  that  there  were  professional  perfmners 
shows  that  the  art  of  manufacturing  perfumes  by 
various  combinations  had  reached  a  high  stage 
of  development  (see  I  Sam.  viii,  13;  Neb.  iii.  8). 

e.  <;.  11.  I.  Be. 

■  SPICKER,  MAX  :  German  musician ;  born  at 
Kbnigsberg,  Prussia,  Aug.  16,  18.5S.  Educated  at 
the  Con.servatorium,  Leipsic.  he  in  1878  traveled 
with  the  violinist  Miska  Hauser  through  Germany 
and  Hussia.  He  held  the  position  of  conductor 
of  the  opera  successively  at  Heidelberg,  Cologne, 
Ghent.  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Potsdam  (Hoyal  Theater), 
and  Hamburg.  In  1883  he  became  conductor  of  the 
Beethoven  Miinnerchor,  Xew  York,  ami  in  188!) 
(together  with  Anton  Seidl)  of  the  orchestral  con- 
certs at  Brighton  Beach  near  that  cily.  In  1891  he 
became  musical  director  of  Temple  Emanu-El.  New 
Y'ork. 

Spicker  has  written  several  works,  of  w  hich  may 
be  nienlioned:  "Anthology  of  Oratorio."  Xew 
York,  1890;  "Anthology  of  Opera, "  j'ft.  1895;  (with 


William  Sparger)  "The  Synagogal  Service,"  ih.  He 
has,  besides,  edited  "  The  >Iasterpieces  of  Vocaliza- 
tion." 

BiBI.IOURAPIir  :  American  Jewinh  Year  Boiik.  5665  (19(6). 
A.  F.  T.  H. 

SPIDER.    See  Insects. 

SPIEGEL,  FREDERICK  S. :  American  ju- 
rist; born  at  Hovcstadi,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  Nov. 
20,  1858.  He  attended  the  gymnasium  at  Pader- 
born,  Westphalia,  until  his  fourteenth  year,  when 
his  parents  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  settling 
in  Gailsden.  Ala.  Here  he  attended  the  Southern 
Institute,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1877, 
whereupon  lie  took  up  the  studj'  of  law  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  1881  he  was  ap|)ointed 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  state  of 
Ohio,  and  during  his  term  of  ollice  he  revised  the 
system  of  compiling  statistics;  he  also  published  at 
Columbus  a  year-book  of  the  historj-  of  Ohio.  L'poa 
returning  to  Cincinnati  he  practised  hiw'  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, serving  as  chairman  of  its  German  department, 
in  which  capacity  he  inaugurated  a  new  method  of 
studying  the  German  language.  In  1890  he  was 
elected  county  solicitor,  and  was  reelected  in  1.893. 
In  1896,  and  again  in  1901,  he  was  elected  a  justice 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  tirst  judicial 
district  of  the  stale.  Spiegel  has  taken  active  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  Independent  Order  B'nai 
B'rith,  having  served  as  president  of  its  district 
No.  2  and  as  chairman  of  its  district  court,  and  being 
at  present  (1905)  a  member  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  order.  He  has  contributed  numerous  essays  on 
legal  and  other  topics  to  various  journals. 

A.  F.  T.  H 

SPIELMANN,  SIR  ISIDORE  :  English  engi- 
neer and  conununal  worker;  born  in  London  July  21, 
18.54.  He  was  trained  as  an  engineer,  but  developed 
great  interest  in  matters  relating  to  art,  and  in  1887 
he  suggested  the  idea  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Histor- 
ical Exhibition,  of  the  executive  committee  of  which 
he  was  honorary  secretary  from  inception  to  close, 
besides  being  the  lea<ling  spirit  of  the  whole  move- 
ment. He  was  president  of  the  .Jewish  Historical 
Society  of  England  from  1902  to  1904.  The  experi- 
ence gained  in  the  Anglo  Jewish  Historical  Exhibi- 
tion enabled  him  to  be  of  great  assistance  in  arran- 
ging the  historical  exhibits  relating  to  the  Tudor, 
Stinnt,  and  Guelph  periods  at  the  New  Gallery 
(1890-93).  He  wasappointed  honorary  secretary  and 
director  of  the  British  section  of  the  Brussels  Exhi- 
bition in  1897,  in  connection  with  which  he  was 
made  an  officer  of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  He  was 
also  honorary  secretary  and  director  of  the  British 
fine  art  section  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  (1900).  the 
Glasgow  Exhibition  (1901).  and  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition (1904).  In  recognition  of  these  services  ho  was 
knighted  in  1905.  Asked  to  take  a  similar  ixisition 
with  regard  to  the  Rus,sian  Fine  Art  Exhibition  in 
1902,  he  indignantly  refused  on  the  ground  that  on 
account  of  being  a  .lew  he  would  have  to  ask  per- 
niis.sion  to  enter  Russia  as  a  favor. 

Spielmann  is  a  member  of  the  Husso-.Tewish  Com- 
mittee, in  which  capacity  he  edited  "Daikest  Rus- 
sia" (1890-92),  a  journal  especially  devoted  to  ex- 
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piisiDg  the  ill  treatment  of  Jews  by  the  Russiau 
gDverumcnt.  Spielinann  is  interested  also  in  the 
more  progressive  religious  movement  in  Judaism, 
and  is  honorary  secretary  of  the  Jewish  Ueligious 
Liiiou. 

BlBLlOfiRAPiiy :  Jewixli  Vnti  llimh.  5Htt5;  U7ioV  W)ttt.  19U5. 

J. 

SPIELMANN,  MARION  H.  :  English  author 
and  art  eritie,  born  in  Loudon  3Iay  'i'i,  ISoH;  edu- 
cated at  University  College  School  and  University 
College,  London.  He  Ix'gan  liis  training  iisiirt  critic 
ou  the  "I'all  ilall  Gazette"  (18Sa-90),  for  which  he 
wrote  articles  on  the  works  of  G.  F.  Walts.  K.A., 
and  Henriette  Konner.  In  1890  he  was  art  critic  on 
the  "Daily  Graphic,"  and  in  1891  art  editor  and 
part  founder  of  "  IShick  and  White."  In  1898  he 
was  appointed  editor  of  the  "Magazine  of  Art,"  in 
wliicli  post  he  remained  until  190.'),  when  the  pub 
lication  ceased. 

Spiclniann  has  written  "  Hisloiy  of  I'uucli  "  {Lon 
don,  189")),  "Millais  and  His  Works"  ((i.  1898), 
"John  Ruskiu"  (i/i.  1900),  "  IJritish  Sculpture  and 
Sculptors  of  Today  "  (rt.  1901),  and  "  Charles  Keeue, 
Etcher"  {ih.  1903).  He  was  appointed  sole  juror  for 
England  in  the  Brussels  Fine  Art  ?:.\hil)ition  (1898). 
and  has  done  much  toward  altering  the  (-onditions 
under  which  works  were  purchased  for  the  Chau- 
trcy  bequest  by  the  Royal  A<ademy. 

Bnu.lORR.^pn^  :  Il'dnV  IDin,  lini.'i. 

J. 

SPINA  (ESPINA),  ALFONSO  DE  :  One  <.f 
the  most  iiivctenitr  cncniirs  of  the  .lews  and  of  Ju- 
daism— to  which  lie  never  liclonged,  despite  the  as- 
sertions of  Jost  and  of  Amador  de  los  Rios.  He 
was  general  of  the  Order  of  Franciscans,  rector  of 
the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  confessor  of 
King  Hemy  IV.  of  C'astilc;  and  he  accompanied  the 
once-powerful  minister  Ai.vaho  uk  Li.na  to  the 
place  of  execution.  The  unremitting  efforts  of 
Spina  were  devoted  to  the  utter  destruction  of  llie 
Jewish  race,  Jews  as  well  as  Jewish  converts  to 
Christianity,  or,  as  he  tenne<l  them,  "  Judios  piib- 
licos,"  those  who  publicly  and  obstinately  clung  tn 
their  faith,  and  "Judios  ocultos,"  or  secret  .lews. 

Highly  esteemed  for  his  eloquence,  Spina  contin- 
ually made  the  Jews  the  butt  of  attacks  in  his  ser- 
mons; and  in  the  Latin  work  entitled  "  Fortalitium 
Fidei"  (Nuremberg,  1494:  Lyons,  1,")11,  l.")2.5),  which 
he  wrote  in  refutation  of  Judaisiuaud  Islam,  he  col- 
h'Cted  all  the  accu.sations  brought  against  the  Jcw.s — 
those  of  ])oisoning  the  wells,  desecrating  the  host, 
and  murdering  of  (Miristian  children  for  ritual  pur- 
poses: whatever  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  had  written 
or  recounted  he  presented  as  truth.  The  entire 
third  book  of  this  work  was  devoted  lo  them,  and 
served,  curiously  enough,  as  a  source  for  Samuel 
Usijiie's  chronicle  ("F.  F."  =  "Fortalitium  Fidei"). 
To  inflame  the  popiilar  hatred  Spina  accused  the 
Jirwsof  neglecting  to  cultivate  or  defend  their  fields, 
of  appropriating  the  results  of  the  Christians'  labors, 
and  of  ingratitude  Inward  Spain,  where  they  fared 
better  than  did  their  c<ireligionists  in  any  other 
country.  He  was  especially  bitter  in  his  attacks 
upon  the  secret  Jews,  mercilessly  demanding  that 
thev  be  burned.     "  I  believe,"  said  he,  "  that  if  a  real 


Inquisition  were  introduced  among  us,  couutle«8 
numbers  of  them  would  be  condemned  to  the  stake; 
for  countless  numbers  combine  the  adherence  to 
Jewish  customs  with  the  observance  of  the  Christian 
religion." 

The  idea  of  the  introduction  of  the  Imiuisition 
into  Spain  originated  with  Spina.  Together  with 
the  dignitaries  of  his  order  he  called  upon  the  chap- 
ter of  the  Order  of  St.  Jerome  (Aug  10,  1401)  to 
press  this  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  and  the 
Church,  soon  gaining  the  ear  of  King  Henry,  who 
promised  to  lay  tlie  matter  before  his  cabinet. 

Bibliography:  Jost,  ilt-sfh.  th-a  Jiith-iilliuinn  und  Se-iticr 
Sektt:n^  lit.  yti  Uvlu-rt-  spiuii  is  ili-clared  to  liave  bt'eii  a  Jew); 
Hlcis,  Hi«t,  lit.  1:?.).  lt-t(  si<i.  atiis  uuttior  de.scribes  spina  as 
"one  of  the  most  learneil  rabbis  of  hi»  time'*):  idem,  KMu- 
iUiig.  i).4ao;  Wolf,  urn.  Hehr.ii.  1123;  (JriiU.  (lcsth.vm.Z3fi. 

s.  M.   K. 

SPINGARN,  JOEL  ELIAS  :  American  edu- 
cator; born  in  New  York  city  May  17,  187.5.  He 
was  graduated  from  Columbia  University  in  1895, 
and  took  postgraduate  courses  at  Harvarci  and  Co- 
lumbia universities  (Ph.D.  1899).  In  1899  he  was 
appointed  tutor  and  in  the  following  year  adjunct 
professor  of  comparative  literature  at  his  alma  mater. 

Spingaru  is  the  author  of:  "A  History  of  Liter- 
ary Criticism  in  tin;  Renaissance  "  (New  York,  1899; 
translated  into  Italian,  1904):  "The  New  Hesperi- 
des "  (/i.  1901);  and  "American  Scholarship"  (ib. 
1901). 
lliiiLiuuitAi'iiv  :   ir/i'iV  IDiM  ill   Xew  I'lxh  (if)/  mid  StaU, 

11101. 

\  F.  T.  H. 

SPINNHOLZ.     Se<'  M.\itKi.\o'K  CKisK.NtONlES. 

SPINNING  :  Spinning  and  weaving  are  arts  of 
extreme  antifjuity,  dating  back  even  to  prehistoric 
limes.     The   Egyptians   were   especially  expert  in 
them,  their  white  linen  textures  being  of  such  fine- 
ness as    to  !)(•  diaphanous,  while   in   .softness  their 
materials  were  almost  comparable  with  silk.     The 
threads  used  in  the  wrap|)iiigs  of  the  iiiumiiiics  ef 
the  Phaniolis  were  almost  inconceivably  delicate,  the 
warp  of  the  bandage  around  the  mummyof  Thothmes 
III.  containing  l.")0  threads  and   the  woof  7.5  threads 
per  inch.      It  has  been  calculated   that  one  of  these 
Ihreads  (iO  miles  in   length   would   weigh  (inly  one 
pound.     The  Egy  |itian  tomb  iiaintings  represent  the 
niclliod  of  spinning;    they  show  women  w'lio  turn 
two  si)indles  simultaneously,  twisting 
Eg'yptian     each  of  the  two  threads  from  two  dif- 
Spinners.     feient  kinds  of  flax.     In  like  manner 
a  certain  <legree  of  skill  in  spiiming 
may   be   presumed   to   have   existed   at  a  relatively 
early  ))eriod  among  the  Hebrews. 

The  raw  materials  in  aixient  limes  were  tla.x,  the 
■wool  of  sheep,  and  the  hair  of  goats  and  camels. 
At  a  later  time  Cono.v  and  silk  also  were  used; 
and  the  wool  of  slice))  and  the  hair  of  <aniels  were 
made  into  tentings  and  mantles,  and  probably  also 
into  garments  of  mourning  ("sak").  The  most  usual 
materials,  liow<'ver,  were  wool  and  flax.  The  term 
"  wool  "  ("zemer  ")  by  itself  is  restricted  to  liar  wool 
of  sheep.  As  soon  as  shorn  the  fleece  was  washe<I 
in  hot  water  to  which  alkalis  had  i)revioiisly  been 
added.  At  a  later  period,  in  case  an  especially  line 
and  delicate  wool   was  desired,  the   voung  animal 
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was  wrapped  immecliately  after  birth  in  a  cloth 
which  protected  lis  Wdol  against  any  stains.  Tlie 
wool  after  being  washed  and  bleached  ('  libben  ")  was 
beaten  ("nippez  ")  with  slicks  to  disentangle  it,  and 
was  tlien  picked  with  the  fingers  to  rid  it  of  any 
knots,  after  whicli  it  was  curded  ("sarak  ").  All  of 
these  operations  were  originally  a  work  of  the  house- 
hold ;  but  in  later  times  the  carding  of  wool  became 
a  distinct  trade. 

According  to  the  Mi.shiiah,  the  wool-carder  was 
univ(!rsally  despised,  and  wore  a  woolen  cord  about 
his  neck  as  an  emblem  of  bis  trade.  At  the  present 
time  in  Palestine  he  performs  his  task  with  the  help 
of  a  large  bow,  whose  taut  cord  is  kept  in  constant 
vibralion  by  the  blows  of  a  hammer  and  in  its  oscil- 
lationsdivides  the  wool  with  extreme  tineness.  The 
same  process  of  carding  may  have  been  employed 
in  ancient  times.  The  .Mishnah  describes  another 
method  which  was  rather  a  combing  of  the  wool: 
the  carder  had  an  iron  comb,  apparently  consisting 
of  a  leatlier  back  set  with  one  or  two  rows  of  iron 
peg.s.  This  condj  he  laid  on  his  knee  and  drew  the 
wool  handful  by  handful  through  it.  The  hair  of 
goats  and  camels  was  treated  in  a  similar  fashion. 

The  preparation  of  lla.\  is  described  in  the  Mish- 
nah: the  stalks  were  torn  out  of  the  groun<l,  laid  in 
order,  and   beaten  with  sticks   to  free  them   from 
the  capsules.     In  Egypt,  as  is  evident  from  aiuienl 
Eg3'i)tian  paintings,  they  were  boiled 
Prepara-      in  a  large  vessel  and  thus  freed  from 
tion  all  woody  substance.    This  same  pur- 

of  Flax.  pose  is  served  by  the  tia.x-horses  de- 
scribed in  the  Mishnah.  The  stalks 
were  dried  in  the  sun  (.losh.  ii.  (i),  and  then  laid  in 
a  pit  of  water  exposed  to  the  light,  being  held  under 
the  water  by  stones  until  their  woody  substance 
rotted  away.  The  stalks  were  then  redried  in  the 
sun  or  in  an  oven,  and  were  beaten  with  a  wooden 
mallet  to  free  the  til)ers  from  their  outer  covering. 
Finally  the  tibcrs  were  hackled,  so  that  the  longer 
ones,  whicli  were  suitiibic  for  spinning,  might  be 
separated  from  the  shorter  ones,  which  were  used 
only  for  wicks,  cords,  and  similar  objects.  Hack- 
ling was  done  both  by  men  and  by  women  (I.sa.  xi.\. 
9;  read  niplCI-  The  raw  materials  thus  prejiared 
were  then  ready  for  the  spinners,  whose  task  it  was 
to  spin  long  threads  from  the  short  lilaments. 

The  tools  were  very  simple,  consisting  of  the  spin- 
dle and  the  distaff  (comp.  Prov.  xxxi.  19),  lh(^s])in- 
uing-wheel  being  iud;nown  in  anlii|uily.  The  dis- 
taff ("  kitor,"  ih,  ;  "  iniah  "  in  the  .Mishnah)  con.sisted 
of  a  reed  about  which  the  carded  wool  m  the  hack 
led  flax  was  wound.  This  was  held  by  the  spinner 
in  his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  drew  out 
the  threa<l.  The  spindle  was  a  reed  abotit  a  foot  in 
linglh.  wiih  a  hook  at  the  top  to  which  the  thread 
drawn  from  the  dislalf  was  fastened.  At  ihf  base 
of  the  spindle  was  a  whorl — a  perforateil  ball  of 
clay  or  a  round  stone;  pierced  with  a  holi'  or  a  ring 
of  metal,  which  served  to  weight  flu:  spindle  and  to 
keep  it  ujiright  during  the  spinning.  When  the 
first  i>art  of  the  thread  had  been  spun  by  hand,  it 
was  fa.stencd  to  the  spindle,  which  was  set  in  mo- 
tion with  the  rigiit  hand,  and  while  the  thread  was 
thus  being  twisted  llie  raw  material  was  drawn  as 
necnled    from    the   supply  on   the  dislalf,   the  spun 


thread  being  then  wound  upon  the  spindle.  The 
excavations  of  the  Knglish  and  German  Palestine 
exi)l(jration  societies  have  unearthed  many  of  these 
whorls  of  clay,  stone,  and  metal  at  Tell  al-Hasi  and 
Tell  al-.Mutasallim. 

Spinning  is  now  done  in  Palestine  by  ineu  and 
women  alike;  and  fellahs  are  frequently  seen  spin 
ning  as  they  walk.  In  ancient  Hebrew  times  il 
seems  to  have  been  an  occui)alion  restricted  to 
women — at  least  men  are  never  mentioned  as  spin- 
ners— while  in  the  praise  bestowed  on  virtuous 
women  spinning  is  mentioned  as  an  occupation  es- 
sentially feminine  (Prov.  I.e.;  comji.  Ex  xxv.  25  <■  < 
seq. ;  Tobit  ii.  19). 

K,  o    n  1     I5i. 

SPINOZA,  BARUCH  (BENEDICT  DE 
SPINOZA) :  Dutch  pbilo.sopherand  Biblical  critic  ; 
born  at  Amsterdam  Nov.  24,  Wi'l;  died  at  The 
Hague  Feb.  21,  1(J77.  The  family  name  is  derived 
from  the  town  of  Espinosa,  in  Leon,  not  far  from  the 
city  of  Burgos.  Baruch's  grandfather,  Abraham 
Michael  de  Spinoza,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Sephardic  comuiunily  of  Amsterdam,  being  presi- 
dent thereof  in  1639."  His  father,  Michael  de  Spi- 
noza, was  a  merchant  who  married  twice,  and 
had  three  children  —  two  daughters,  Miriam  and 
liebekah,  by  his  first  wife,  who  (li<'d  in  1627,  and  a 
son,  the  philosopher,  by  his  second  wife,  Hannah 
Deborah,  who  died  in  \6Z'><.  Miriam  married  a 
brother  of  Simon  de  Cacen'S. 

Spino/.a  was  trained  at  the  connnunal  school,  and 
at  tlie  Pereira  yeshibah,  over  which  Istiac  de  Fon- 
.seca  Aboab,  Manasseli  ben  Israel,  and  Saul  Morteira 
presided.  There  he  studied,  from  eight  to  eleven  in 
the  morning  and  from  two  U>  five  in  the  afternoon, 
Hebrew.  Bible.  Talmudic  literature,  and,  toward 
the  end  of  his  course,  some  of  the  Ji wish  philoso- 
phers, certainly  JIaimonides,  Gcrsonides.  and  Hasdai 
Crescas.  ll  was  probably  during  this  period  that  he 
studied  al.so  Abraham  ilm  Ezra  s  commentaries.  Tlie 
amount  of  his  cabalistic  knowledge  is  somewhat 
doubt  fid.  but  both  .Manasseli  bc'ii  Israel  and  Mor- 
teira were  adejits  in  Cabala.  .Spinoza  was  attracted 
by  the  atmosphere  of  free  thought  <liaracteristic  of 
the  Dutch  capilal.  He  learned  Latin,  immediately 
after  leaving  school,  from  Franz  van  den  Ende.  an 
adventurer  and  polyhistor  who  had  esfablished  him- 
self in  .Vmsterdam:  under  him  he  studied  as  well 
mathemalics.  ]ihysics.  mechanics,  astronomy,  chem- 
istry, and  the  medicine  of  the  day.  Spinoza  like- 
wise acipiired  a  knowledge  of  the  scliola.sticism  de- 
veloped ill  till'  school  of  Thomas  .\(|uinas. 

Epoch  making  for  the  ih-velopmeiit  of  Spinoza's 
thought  was  his  accpiaintance  with  the  works  of 
Descarti'S.  who  led  Europe  in  the  allemitt  to  found 
a  philosophy  based  upon  reason,  not  Inwlilion. 
But  iheapidication  of  sueliau  iilealo  .Judaism could 
only  be  disastrous,  anil  shortly  after  leaving  the 
Pereira  yeshibah  rumors  became  persistent  that 
young  Spinoza  had  given  utterance  to  heretical 
views,  such  as  had  led  Iriel  .\costa  and  Orobio 
de  Castro  into  trouble.  It  would  appear  that  no 
action  was  taken  during  the  life  of  Spinoza's  fatli<-r. 
who  died  March  2S,  16.")4.  and  there  is  evidence  that 
Banieh  was  "called  up  to  the  Law"  in  synagogue 
on  Dei-.  .").  1654.  olTering  a  small  sum  as  a  "mi  she- 
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berak."  It  is  it'cordeil  thai  liis  lelativi-s  disputed  liis 
olaiiu  to  any  share  in  liis  father's  estate,  and  that  lie 
fdiind  it  necessary  to  resort  to  legal  jiroceedings.  or 
the  threat  of  them,  to  secure  his  rights:  but,  having 
obtained  tlieni,  he  took  possession  only  of  the  best 
bed   as  a  kind  of  heirloom. 

This  was  probably  after  his  heretical  views  had 
been  formally  ascertained,  iiccordini;  to  ralibinical 
law.  by  two  of  his  companions,  who  iiiit  (jui'stions 
to  hjm  wlii<'h  elicited  his  opinion  thai,  aeconling  to 
the  Seripliire,  angels  were  merely  fiinlouis,  that  the 
.soul  is  identilied  in  the  Bible  with  life  and  is  re- 
garded as  mortal,  and  that  in  calling  God  "'greal  " 
the  Scripture  at- 
tributes to  llini 
extension,  that  is, 
body.  This  last 
statement  is  of 
considerable  in- 
terest in  view  of 
Spinoza's  later 
idiilosopliic  doc- 
trines on  til  is 
lioint.  He  was 
summoned  before 
the  bet  diu,  and 
seems  to  have 
made  no  conceal- 
ment of  his  views; 
it  is  claimed  that 
his  teacher  Jlor- 
teira  olTered  him, 
on  lieluUf  of  the 
<'ongregation.  a 
pension  of  l.OdO 
florins  a  year  jiro 
vided  lie  would 
not  give  jiublic 
utterance  to  his 
heretical  views. 
This  Maraiio  e.\- 
peilienl  was  re- 
fused, and  the 
congregation  pro- 
ceeded to  his 
formal  c.xconinui- 
nication  on  July 
27,  lono,  which 
was  regularly  re 
]K)rte<l  to  the  Am- 
sterdam magis- 
trates. This  latter  action  shows  that  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  excommunication  was  to  disavow  on  the 
part  of  the  community  any  participation  in  Spino- 
za's pernicious  views,  and  was  a  natural  pre- 
caution on  the  part  of  a  set  of  men  only  recently 
released  from  persecution  on  account  of  their  opin- 
ions and  only  half  trusting  in  the  toleration  of  the 
authorities  of  thcr  land.  At  the  .same  time  there  is 
no  doubt  tliat  considerable  feeling  was  aroused  by 
Spinoza's  views,  and  it  is  reiiorted  that  a  fanatical 
Jew  even  raised  a  dagger  against  him  as  he  was 
leaving  either  the  synagogue  or  the  theater.  Freii- 
dentlial  suggests  that  this  hajiiiened  during  an  alter- 
cation  with  Sjiinoza  himself. 

Spinoza  was  thus  cast  out  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
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three  from  all  communion  with  men  of  his  own  faith 

and  race,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  coming  into 
communication  with  a  single  Jewish  soul  from  that 
time  to  his  death  (the  "1.  O."  among 
Friends      his  correspondents,  formerly  assumed 
and  to  be  Isaac  Orobio,  turned  out  to  be 

Disciples.  Jacob  Oosten).  It  is  clear  that  Spi- 
noza had  already  formed  a  circle  of 
friends  and  disciples,  mainly  of  the  Mennonite  sect 
known  as  C'ollegianis,  whos<'  doctrines  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  (.Quakers;  and  that  he  had  attended  a 
philosophical  club  eompo.sed  mainly  of  these  sect- 
••iries,  one  of  whom.  Simon  de  Vries,  acted  as  secre- 
tary. After  his 
cxcomniunicrttion 
Spinoza  found  it 
desirable  to  take 
np  his  abode  with 
a  C  o  1 1  e  g  i  a  n  t 
friend  who  lived 
I  wo  or  three  miles 
oulside  of  Am- 
sterdam on  the 
Ouderkerk  road, 
near  the  old  Jew- 
ish cemetery. 
There  he  commu- 
nicaled  with  his 
friends  in  Amster- 
dam by  letter,  and 
I  hey  seem  to  have 
submitted  to  him 
their  dillicultics 
in  the  same  way, 
leading  to  a  regu- 
l;ir  pliilosojihical 
correspondence. 
As  a  means  of  liv- 
ing Spinoza  re- 
sorted to  the  call- 
ing of  a  practical 
optician,  in  wliich 
his  mathematical 
knowledge  was 
valuable,  and  he 
also  appears  to 
have  taken  iiujiiis 
ill  iiliilosophyaiid 
even  in  liutin  and 
Hebrew.  He  re- 
mained in  his  new 
abode  five  years,  during  which  lie  wrote  a  defense 
of  his  position,  afterward  extended  into  the  "Trae- 
tatus  Theologico-Politicus,"  and  a  short  tractate  on 
"God,  Man.  and  Happiness,"  afterward  developed 
into  his  "  Ethics." 

In  1061  Spinoza  removed  to  Rhijnsburg,  near 
Leyden,  then  the  center  of  the  Collegiants  activity 
Here  he  spent  the  two  most  fruitful  years  of  Ids  life, 
during  which  he  ]irepared  for  a  pupil  a  resume  of 
the  Cartesian  philosophy,  presenting  it  in  a  geomet- 
ric form;  composed  his  treatise  on  iihilosophical 
method,  "  De  Inlelleelus  Emendatione,"  which, 
however,  remained  untini.shed;  and  wrote  at  least 
the  beginning  of  his  "Ethics."  adopting  the  same 
geometric  form.    He  linished  the  "Ethics  "  in  Aug., 
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1665,  at  Voorburg,  a  siil)iiilj  of  Tlie  Hague,  to 
which  lie  ha<l  reinnved  in  April,  1663,  probably  to  be 
near  the  De  Witt  brother.s,  then  at  the  height  of 
tlieir  power.  John  de  Witt  had  become  acquainted 
with  Spinoza,  and  either  at  this  time,  or  a  little 
later,  gave  him  a  small  pension.  From  Voorburg 
Spinoza  u.sed  to  send  jiortions  of  his  "Ethics," 
written  in  Dutch,  to  his  liand  of  disciples  in  Amster- 
dam, who  translateil  them  into  Latin  and  wrote  him 
letters  in  the  same  language  dealing  with  the  dilh- 
culties  of  his  theories.  Before  publishing  this  work, 
however,  so  subversive  of  the  ordiuarj'  views  of 
theology  and  philo.sophy,  Spinoza  determined  to 
pave  the  way  by  an  animated  plea  for  liberty  of 
thought  and  expression  in  the  eonnnonwealth.  To 
this  he  devoted  the  ne.xt  four  years,  the  result  being 
the  "Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus."  This  was 
published  in  1670,  without  the  author's  name,  and  it 
brought  such  a  storm  of  opprobrium  that  it  was 
formally  proscribed  \)y  the  S}'nod  of  Dort  and  by 
the  States  General  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  West 
Priesland.  It  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  evade 
this  censure,  to  publish  the  work  under  false  titles, 
representing  it  sometimes  as  a  medical,  sometimes 
as  a  historical,  work. 

This  reception  somewhat  alarmed  Spinoza,  who, 
hearing  in  the  following  year  (1671 )  that  a  Dutch 
translation  was  contemplated,  urged  his  friends  to 
prevent  its  appearance.  Spinoza's  reputation  as  a 
thinker,  however,  had  by  this  time  been  fully  estab- 
lished by  his  two  ]nil)lislied  works,  and  he  was  con- 
sulted both  per-sonall)-  and  by  letter  by  many  impor- 
tant scientitic  men  of  the  day,  including  Oldenburg, 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  London;  Iluygens, 
the  optician  ;  Louis  Meyer,  the  jih^-sician  ;  and  Count 
von  Tscliirnhausen,  afterward  the  discoverer  of  a 
new  method  of  obtaining  phosphorus  and  the  rcdis- 
covcrer  of  the  method  of  producing  porcelain. 
Through  von  T.schirnhau.sen,  Spinoza  came  into 
correspondence  with  Leibnitz,  then  (1672)  in  Paris. 
He  appears  to  have  had  some  susjiicions  of  Leib- 
nitz's trustworthiness,  and  it  was  not  till  four  years 
later,  when  the  brilliant  young  diplomat  visited  him 
at  The  Hague,  that  Spinoza  exposed  his  full  mind 
to  Ijcibnitz  and  jiroduced  that  epoch-making  effect 
upon  the  latter  which  dominated  European  thought 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Spinoza  settled  at  The  Hague  in  1670,  possibly  to 
be  near  his  patron  John  de  Witt,  who  was  soon  to 
fall  vuider  the  assassin's  dagger  (1672).  Spinoza 
was  so  aroused  from  his  ordinary  calmness  by  this 
act  that  he  was  with  ditbculty  prevented  from  pub- 
licly  denouncing   it.     The   following 

At  The       year  he  received  and  refused  an  otTer  of 

Hague  a  professorship  in  i>hilosopliy  at  llei- 
(1670-77).  delberg  University  from  the  elector 
palatine.  A  somewhat  nivsterious 
visit  to  the  French  invading  army  in  1674  is  the 
only  remaining  incident  in  Spinoza's  life,  which  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  He  hail  a  hereditary  tendency  to 
consumption  derived  from  his  mother,  and  this  can 
not  have  failed  to  be  intensilied  by  the  inhalation  of 
particles  of  crystal  incidental  to  his  means  of  liveli- 
hood. He  died,  while  his  landlady  was  at  church, 
in  the  presence  of  his  physician.  F-ouis  Meyer. 

Spinoza  left  a  considerable  library,  for  the  pur- 
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cha.se  of  which,  in  all  probability,  the  pensions  he 
received  from  his  patron  John  de  Witt  and  from 
his  friend  Simon  de  Vries  were  spent ;  a  number  of 
finished  glasses  which,  owing  to  his  reputation  as  an 
optician,  brought  high  prices;  and  a  few  engravings 
and  articles  of  furniture.  The  sum  realized  from  the 
auction  of  his  effects  was  so  small  that  his  sister 
Kebekah  did  not  find  it  worth  while  to  make  appli- 
cation therefor.  His  funiMal  wasaltended  by  a  uum- 
herof  hisdisciplesand  friends,  who  tilled  six  coaches 
He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  new  church  on 
the  Spuy,  in  a  grave  which  can  no  longer  be  identi- 
fied. His  biographer,  Colerus,  however,  asserts  that 
he  was  never  received  into  any  Christian  commu 
nity,  and  Spinoza  in  one  of  his  letters  (Ixxiii..  ed. 
Land)expressly  declared  that  to  him  the  notion  that 
God  took  upon  Himself  the  nature  of  man  seemed 
as  .self-contradictory  as  would  be  the  statement 
that  "the  circle  has  taken  on  the 
nature  of  the  square."  He  thus 
lived  and  died  apart  from  either 
Jewish  or  Christian  prepo.ssessions, 
in  the  greatest  spiritual  isolation. 
which  enabled  him  to  regard  human 
affairs  with  complete  detachment ; 
at  the  same  time,  however,  his  calm, 
prudent,  and  kindly  nature  was  not  estranged  from 
the  simple  pleasures  of  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
citizen. 

As  has  been  mentioned  above,  only  two  of  Spi- 
noza's works  were  published  during  his  lifetime: 
"Kenati  Des  Cartes  Priucipiorum  Philosophi.-e  Pars 
i.  et  ii.  More  Geomctrico  Demonstrata;  per  Bene- 
dietum  de  Spinoza  Amstclodamensem.  Acces- 
serunt  Ejusdem  Cogitata  jMetaphysica,"  Amster- 
dam, 1663,  and  "Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus," 
published  without  the  author's  name  and  printed 
profes.sedly  at  Hamburg,  though  really  at  Amster- 
dam. 1670.  The  latter  work  was  imblishcd  two  years 
later  as  the  "  Opera  Chirurgica  "  of  Francisci  Villa- 
corta.  or  as  the  "  Operum  Historicoruni  Collectio  " 
of  Daniel  Heinsius.  The  remainder  of  Spinoza's 
works  appeared  in  the  year  of  his  death  (1677)  at 
Amsterdam   under  the  title  "B.   d.  S.  Opera  Pos- 

thuma."  They  included  the"Ethica," 
"Works.       the  "Tractatus  Politicus,"  the  "Trac- 

tatusde  Intellcctus  Emendatione,"  the 
"Epistohe,"  both  from  and  to  Spinoza,  and  the 
"  Compendium  Grammatices  Lingua'  IIebrea>."  The 
same  works  appeared  simultaneously  in  Dutch  under 
the  title  "  De  Xagelate  Schriften  van  B.  d.  S.";  as 
it  seems  that  Spinoza  sent  his  "  Ethics  "  in  the  lirst 
jdace  in  Dutch  to  his  disci)>les  at  .Vmsterilam.  it  is 
probable  that  this  edition  contains  the  original  draft 
of  the  work.  About  18.52  traces  were  found  of  the 
short  tractate  ("Korte  Verhandeling ")  which  was 
the  basis  of  the  "Ethics."  and  likewise,  in  theCoUe- 
giant  archives  at  Amsterdam,  a  number  of  letters; 
these  were  iniblished  by  Van  Vloten  as  "  .Vd  Bene- 
dicti  de  Spinoza  Ojiera  Qua>  Supersunt  Onuiia  Sup- 
plementum."  Amsterdam,  18G2.  including  a  tractate 
on  the  rainbow  which  was  thcuight  to  have  been 
lost,  but  which  appeared  at  The  Hague  in  1687. 
Apart  from  the  "Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus." 
mine  of  his  works  has  been  rejiTiduced  in  the  orig 
inal  in  a  separate  edition,  but  they  have  always  ap- 
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peared  as  his  "Optra  Omnia."  of  wliicli  editions 
liave  been  prepared  by  E.  G.  Pauliis  (Jena,  1802), 

A.  Gfrorer  (Stuttgart,  1830),  C.  H.  Bruder  (Leipsic, 
lt<43),  H.  Ginzberg  (ib.  1874-78),  and  Van  Vloten 
au<l  Land  (3  vols..  The  Hague,  1883;  8  vols.,  i*. 
1895),  the  last  being  at  present  the  standard  edi- 
tion.    Translations  have  been  made  into  German  by 

B.  Auerbach  (Stuttgart,  1841),  into  English  by  U. 
Willis  (18G2-70)  and  R.  H.  M.  Ehves  (1883),  into 
French  by  E.  Saissel  (Paris,  1842);  of  the  "  Ethics" 
alone  there  have  been  published  English  versions  by 
R.  Willis,  1870,  and  Hale  White,  1883,  and  a  Hebrew 
version  by  S.  Rubin  (Vienna,  1887).  An  edition 
and  translation  of  the  •'  Korte  Verhaudeling  "  were 
produced  by  C.  Schaarschmidt  (Leipsic,  1874),  as 
well  as  a  translation  by  C.  Sigwart  (Tubingen,  1870). 

There  are  four  portraits  c.xtiint  of  Spinoza,  one 
an  engraving  attached  to  the  "Opera  Pnsthuma";  a 
second  one  at 
Wolfenbuttel  ; 
a  tliird  one  at 
the  beginning  of 
Schaarschmidt's 
edition  of  the 
"  Korte  Verhau- 
deling," from  a 
miniature  for- 
merly in  the 
I>ossession  of  the 
late  Queen  of 
Holland ;  and, 
finally,  one  in 
the  possession  of 
the  Hon.  Mayer 
Sulzberger.  The 
last  can  be  traced 
to  the  possession 
of  Cardinal  de 
Rohan,  to  whom 
it  is  stated  to 
have  been  given 
by  Jewish  ten- 
antsofhis.  It  is 
signed  "W.  V.,  1672 "(or  1673),  which  would  corre- 
spond to  the  initials  of  the  painter  W.  Vaillant,  who 
was  living  at  Amsterdam  in  that  year;  Vaillant 
painted  the  portrait  of  the  elector  Karl  Lud- 
wig,  who,  in  the  following  year,  invited  Spinoza 
to  Heidelberg.  This  portrait  has  clearly  Jewish 
features,  thus  agreeing  with  the  Queen  of  Holland 
miniature,  whereas  the  Wolfenbuttel  portrait  is  en- 
tirely without  Jewish  traits.  Colerus  declares  that 
Spinoza  was  of  marked  Jewish  type,  which  would 
confirm  the  authenticity  of  the  Vaillant  picture, 
though  this  has,  unfortunately,  been  "restored." 
It  lias  hitherto  remained  unpublished,  but  is  given 
in  facsimile  as  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume  of  The 
Jewish  Excvclopedi.\. 

It  has  been   both  asserted   and  denied  that  the 

thoughts  developed  in  Spinoza's  short  life  of  forty- 

fouryears,  and  put  forth  anonymously 

Philoso-      after  liis  death  with  such  remarkable 

pliy.  iutlueuce  on  the  history  of  Europeau 

speculation   for  at  least  the  last  one 

hundred  and   fifty   years,    were  derived    in    large 

measure    from  his  Jewish  training    and    reading. 


Spinoza's  Residence  at  KbijQSburg. 

(From  A  pholograpti.) 


The  question  is  a  very  ditlicult  one  to  decide, 
owing  to  the  close-linked  chain  of  Spinoza's  thought, 
whicli  he  designedly  made  in  his  "  Ethics"  a  contin- 
uous course  of  reasoning,  each  proposition  being  de- 
pendent upon  the  preceding,  exactly  after  the  man- 
ner of  Eucliii.  In  order  to  determine  the  extent  of 
his  Jewish  indebtedness  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
attempt  some  slight  sketch  of  his  whole  system. 
Apart  from  this  object  it  deserves  such  exposition  as 
the  most  influential  body  of  doctrine  ever  produced 
by  a  Jew  since  Philo. 

The  key  to  Spinoza's  philosophic  system  is  to  be 
found  in  his  method  of  investigation  as  indicated  in 
the  fragmentary  "  De  Intcllectus  Emendatione." 
Finding  that  none  of  the  ordinary  objects  of  man's 
desire — wealth,  power,  and  the  like — affords  perma- 
nent satisfaction,  Spinoza  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
only  the  attainment  of  truth  gives  that  increase  of 

power  and  ac- 
companying joy 
which  can  be  de- 
scribed as  true 
hap|)inessorsal 
vat  ion.  Turning 
to  the  search  for 
truth,  he  found 
the  powers  of 
llie  mind  lobe  of 
a  treble  nature, 
each  particular 
function  yield- 
ing knowledge 
of  various  de- 
^'l■ees  of  ailequa- 
(  y  :  (1)  imagina- 
ticin,  yielding 
I  ■Illy  confused 
:iiid  .  inadequate 
ideas;  (2) reason, 
giving  the  es- 
.sences  of  things, 
and  ( 3 )  i  n  t  u  i  - 
tion,  disclosing 
the  fundamental  principles  uniting  those  essences 
into  a  system  and  connecting  individual  things 
with  those  principles.  The  logical  foundation 
of  his  whole  system  lies  in  the  denial  of  the 
validity  of  all  relative  propositions,  leaving  the 
Absolute  as  the  sole  reality  of  the  universe.  On 
this  see  B.  Russell,  "Principles  of  Mathematics" 
(p.  448,  Cambridge,  1903),  which  work  is  so  far  a 
justification  of  Spinoza's  method  in  that  it  proves 
the  possibility  of  deducing  all  the  principles  of  pure 
mathematics  and  physics  from  a  certain  number  of 
indefinables  and  indemonstrables.  All  turns  with 
Spinoza,  as  with  Descartes  and  the  .scholastics,  on 
getting  true  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the  essences 
of  things.  All  the  es.sences,  when  presented  to  the 
mind,  carry  with  them  a  conviction  of  their  own 
truth,  and,  as  they  can  not  contradict  one  another, 
they  form  a  system  of  truths  deduced  from  one 
piinciple  as  their  primary  cause.  Such  a  principle 
can  only  be  God,  from  whose  qualities  all  the  es- 
sences of  things  must  flow  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
or,  in  other  words,  be  "caused,"  since  Spinoza  does 
not  distinguish  between   logical    dependence   and 
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dynamic  causation.  In  this  way  his  logic  passes 
over  into  liis  metaphysics,  and  in  attempting  to  de- 
termine the  cause  of  things,  from  the  contemplation 
of  wliich  he  is  to  obtain  salvation,  Spinoza  has  to 
determine  the  essences  of  things  and  their  relation 
to  the  Highest  Reality. 

This  Highest  Heality  is  called  by  Spinoza,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  "Ethics,"  to  which  attention  may 

now  be  directed,  either  (a)  substance. 
Ontology,    that  by  wliichall  thingssubsist,  (6)the 

self-caused  ("  causa  sui  "),  that  which  is 
not  dependent  for  its  existence  on  that  of  anotner, 
or,  finally,  (c)  God.  The  problem  of  Spinoza's  phi- 
losophy is  to 


and  in  this  conflict  give  rise  to  individual  things  and 
persons,  each  of  which  has  a  tendency  to  self-preser- 
vation ("conatus  sese  conservandi  ").  In  addition, 
God  regarded  as  a  substance  with  infinite  attributes 
and  yielding  the  essences  of  things  is  termed  "na- 
tura  naturans,"  whereas  God  in  His  relation  to  the 
modes  of  existence  is  termed  "natura  natunita." 
The  whole  scheme  of  things  thus  sketched  out  by 
Spinoza  may  possibly  be  indicated  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram. 

Among  the  individual  things,  those  constituted 
by  the  nioditications  of  the  modes,  tlie  chief  one  of  in- 
terest to  the  philosopher  is  man  in  his  dual  nature  as 

a  mode  of  exten- 
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connect  this  be 
ing,  or  principle, 
which  is  rigidly 
one,  or  rather 
unique,  since 
there  is  none 
other,  with  the 
multiplicity  of 
things  and  per- 
sons constitu- 
ting the  world  of 
imagination. 
This  he  does  by 
positing  inter- 
mediate states  of 
being  which 
present  different 
aspects  of  the 
One.  God,  be- 
ing self-caused 
and,  therefore, 
infinite,  must 
have  infinite  as- 
pects, or  attri- 
butes. Two  only 
of  these  are 
known  to  man, 
extension  and 
thought,  which 
sumuptheworld 
as  humanly 
known.      These 

attributes  are  perfectly  parallel  one  to  the  other,  all 
portions  of  extension  or  space,  having  attached  to 
them,  as  it  were,  corresponding  ideas  or  thoughts, 
though  these  in  Spinoza's  curious  psychology  are  not 
necessarily  conscious,  and  certainly  not  self-conscious. 
But  these  attributes  being  infinite,  like  their  sub- 
stance, can  not  constitute  finite  beings,  which  are 
due  to  modifications  of  these  attributes,  called  by 
Spinozamodes.  Someof  these  modes  are  immediate, 
infinite,  and  eternal,  as  "motion"  in  the  attribute 
of  extension,  and  "  infinite  intellect  "  in  the  attribute 
of  thought.  Others,  again,  are  mediate,  though  still 
infinite  and  eternal,  and  these  constitute  in  the 
sphere  of  extension  the  material  universe  ("  facies 
totius  universi "),  and  in  the  attribute  of  thought 
the  infinite  idea  of  God.  Finally,  it  would  seem — 
though  Spinoza's  thought  is  by  no  means  clear  and 
consistent  on  this  point — that  the  modifications  of 
Deity  in  these  modes,  being  part  of  a  system,  conflict 
and  struggle  for  existence  in  their  claims  to  reality. 
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sion,  in  his  body, 
and  as  a  mode 
of  thought,  in 
his  mind.  Nei- 
ther of  these  can 
directly  influ- 
ence the  other, 
though  all 
changes  in  each 
are  represented 
by  parallel 
changes  in  the 
other.  From 
this  point  of 
view  the  human 
mind  is  regarded 
by  Spinoza  as 
the  idea  of  the 
body,  a  concep- 
tion which  is  a 
commonplace  in 
modern  p  s  y  - 
c  h  o  1  o  g  J',  but 
which  immense- 
ly shocked  Spi- 
noza's contem- 
poraries. The 
unity  of  the  in- 
dividual soul  is 
thus  made  to 
depend  on  the 
unity  of  the  or- 
ganism, though  Spinoza  makes  a  half-hearted  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  self  as  the  idea  of  the  idea 
of  the  body.  Spinoza  combines  this  view  of 
mind  with  his  theory  of  knowledge  by  supposing 
that  external  things,  so  far  as  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  body,  impress  their  character  upon  the 
latter,  while  their  "soul  side"  makes  corresponding 
changes  in  the  mind.  But  owing  to  ignorance  as  to 
the  mechanism  by  which  these  effects  are  produced 
by  external  objects,  the  changes  in  the  mind  are 
attributed  to  the  external  bodies  themselves,  and 
thus  arise  errors  of  imagination  which,  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  tendency  to  Self-preservation,  give 
rise  to  passions  or  emotions  that  in  turn  divert  the 
strivings  after  the  true  nature  of  man. 

Spinoza's  views  of  the  nature  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  emotions  are  a  remarkable  instance  of 
scientific  simplification.  Taking  the  conatus,  or 
tendency  to  self-preservation,  as  the  key  to  human 
activity,  he  defines  pleasure  as  everything  tending 
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to  increase  the  conatiis.  pain  as  evcrvthing  lower- 
ing the  vitality.     There  is,  therefore,  adesire("eu- 

piiiitas  ")toobtaiu  things  giving  jileas- 
Emotions.    ure,  and  to  rei>el  things  giving  pain. 

But  man  is  not  impelleil  to  aet  by 
pleasure  or  pain  alone.  The  idea  with  which  pleas- 
ure or  pain  is  associated  produces  the  desire  to  act. 
Hence,  Spinoza  is  enabled  to  define  tlie  various 
classes  of  emotions  according  to  the  ideas  which 
give  rise  to  them ;  for  example,  he  defines  love  as 
simply  pleasure  accomjianied  by  the  idea  of  an  ex- 
ternal cause,  and  hate  as  pain  accompanied  also  by 
the  idea  of  an  external  causr.  Pity,  again,  is  pain 
felt  at  another's  misfortune,  while  benevolence  is 
the  idea  of  doing  good  for  another  whom  we  pity, 


social  duties  from  a  rational  desire  for  the  common 
good.  The  only  freedom  Spinoza  recognizes  is  the 
freedom  of  acting  in  accordance  with  one's  own  na- 
ture and  not  being  influenced  by  ideas  derived  from 
external  things.  These,  as  has  been  seen,  form  the 
emotions,  and  it  is  bondage  to  them  which  Spinoza 
calls  "man's  slavery."  Accordingly,  the  oidy  re- 
lief from  this  bondage  lies  in  acting  according  to 
reason,  the  second  of  the  two  forms  of  knowledge, 

rather  than  from  imagination,  which 
Heason  as  gives  rise  to  the  disturbing  emotions. 
Freedom.     By  so  doing  man  acts  as  himself,  and 

at  the  same  time,  since  reasoning  gives 
him  adequate  ideas  of  the  essences  of  things,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  God's  real  nature,  he  acts  in  har- 


SPiNOZA's  Workroom  at  Rhijnsburg. 

(From  a  phot-igTaph.) 


and  so  on  through  a  list  of  about  fifty  emotions,  all 
associated  with  pain  or  pleasure  through  some  idea. 
Spinoza  is  thus  enabled  to  put  aside  entirely  all  free 
will,  since  the  desire  that  determines  this  action  is 
itself  determined  by  the  idea  giving  rise  to  it,  beside 
which,  in  the  scheme  of  parallelism,  the  volition  of 
the  tnind  is  simiily  tlie  soul  side  of  a  certain  deter- 
mination of  the  body  derived  from  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion and  rest  (see  "Ethics."  iii.  2,  schol.).  Spinoza 
claims  for  this  rigid  determinism  a  number  of  ad- 
vantages— the  attainment  of  happiness  through 
realizing  one's  intimate  union  with  the  nature  of 
things;  the  distinction  between  things  in  one's 
power  and  things  not  in  one'spower;  theavoidance 
of  all  disturbing  passions;  and  the  performance  of 


mony  with  the  divine  character.  By  acting  accord- 
ing to  adequate  ideas  the  mind  has  free  play,  and  its 
conatus  can  only  result  in  pleasure;  hence  the  hap- 
piness of  the  sage  who  in  acting  from  reason  has 
power,  virtue,  knowledge,  and  freedom  that  is  also 
necessity.  The  ethical  side  of  this  quality  is  forti- 
tude or  firmness  to  stand  free  of  the  passive  affec- 
tions, which  is  accompanied  by  courage  ("animosi- 
tas")  in  self-regarding  actions,  and  generosity  in 
action  toward  otliers.  Not  even  the  idea  of  death 
will  deter  the  free  man  from  acting  according  to 
these  principles.  His  thoughts  will  dwell  on  any- 
thing rather  than  death. 

But  there  still  remains  the  third  form  of  knowl- 
edge, the  intuitive  idea  of  the  whole  plan  of  the 
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universe ;  this  idea,  when  kindled  into  emotion,  be- 
comes the  mysterious  quality  known  by  Spinoza  as 
the  "intellectual  love  of  God,"  which 
"  Intellec-  he  further  fiualifies  as  part  of  the  love 
tual  Love  with  which  God  loves  Himself,  though 
of  God."  here  God  is  taken  as  synonymous  with 
uatura  naturata.  This  is  eternal,  or, 
in  other  words,  not  subject  to  the  changeable  char- 
acteristics of  the  time  and  space  order,  and  so  far  as 
man  lias  the  intuitive  knowledge  and  love  of  God, 
his  mind  is,  according  to  Spinoza,  eternal,  though  he 
carefully  avoids  using  the  term  "  immortal. "  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  find  a  definite  meaning  in  this 
mystical  view,  but  Pollock  suggests  that  Spinoza  in- 
tends nothing  other  than  that  "work  done  for  rea- 
son is  done  for  eternity,"  to  use  Kenan's  words.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  most  recent  meta- 
physical views  regard  personal  love  as  the  most  ade- 
quate expression  of  the  union  of  insight  and  interest 
involved  in  the  knowledge  by  the  Absolute  Being 
of  the  individual  experiences  of  the  universe  (A.  E. 
Taylor,  "Elements  of  Metaphysics,"  pp.  61-62,  Lon- 
don, 1903).  But  there  is  probably  discernible  here  a 
direct  influence  of  Spinoza's  thought. 

As  regards  the  sources  from  which  the  main  ele- 
ments of  Spinoza's  system  were  derived,  they  are 
mainly  two,  Descartes  and  the  Jewish  philosophers 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  some  evidence  of  in- 
fluence also  by  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Giordano  Bruno,  and, 
to  some  extent,  the  scholastic  philosophy,  but  it  is 
somewhat  doubtful,  and  its  extent  and  importance 
are  not  very  great,  except  possibly  in  the  case  of 
Bruno,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  analysis. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Spinoza  derived  his  method 
from  Descartes,  who  even  gives  an  ex- 
Sources  :  ample  of  the  geometrical  method.  The 
Descartes,  conception  of  God  as  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing and  as  substance  is  common  to  all 
medieval  philosophy,  Spinoza's  originality  consist- 
ing in  recognizing  extension  as  one  of  His  attributes : 
this,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  test  ques- 
tions which  led  to  his  excommunication.  Here  he  is 
approached  very  nearly  by  the  viewsof  HasdaiCres- 
cas,  who  in  his  "Or  Adonai  "  (I.  ii.  1)  points  to  the 
use  of  the  word  "makom"  (locality)  for  the  Deity, 
and  concludes  that  "as  the  dimensions  of  the  vac- 
uum are  included  in  the  dimensions  of  the  corporeal 
and  its  contents,  so  is  God  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
He  is  their  place  that  supports  and  holds  them." 
Crescas  goes  on  to  disprove  the  Aristotelian  claim 
that  an  infinite  material  magnitude  is  impossible. 
Spinoza  was  without  doubt  acquainted  with  Cres- 
cas' writings,  as  he  quotes  him  under  the  name  of 
"  Rab  Gasdai "  in  his  twenty-ninth  letter  (cd.  Bruder). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  the  parallelism 
of  thought  and  extension  is  original  with  Spinoza, 
and  is  due  to  his  desire  to  evade  the  dilliculties  of 
the  Cartesian  doctrine.  At  first  sight  the  importance 
given  to  the  attributes  in  Spinoza's  system  would 
seem  to  affiliate  him  with  the  whole  line  of  Jewish 
thought  which  was  centered  around  the  doctrine 
of  the  attributes  (see  D.  Kaufraann,  "Qesch.  der 
Attributenlehre,"  Berlin,  1877;  and  ATTRinvTEs). 
In  reality  Spinoza  uses  the  term  "attributes"  in  a 
slightly  ditTerent  signification,  calling  the  "attri- 
butes "  of  the  Jewish  philosophers  "  properties, "  and 


using  the  distinction  first  made  by  Crescas  ("Or 
Adonai,"  I.  iii.  3),  who,  for  example,  regarded  God'a 
perfection  and  infinity  as  His  properties  mther  than 
His  attributes  (see  Joel,  "Don  Chisdai  Creskas," 
pp.  19  et  aeq.,  Breslau,  1866). 

At  the  same  lime,  the  modes  as  parts  of  attri- 
butes seem  to  be  derived  from  Bruno,  who  also  makes 
the  distinction  between  natura  natu- 

Giordano  raus  and  natura  naturata.  Bruno  re- 
Bruno,  gards  all  nature  as  animated — a  close 
approach  to  Spinoza's  parallelism  of 
the  attributes.  On  the  other  hand,  Bruno  may  have 
taken  this  notion  from  some  of  the  cabalists,  and  in 
arguing  that  God  is  the  immanent  and  not  the  tran- 
sient cause  of  the  universe,  Spinoza  himself  claims 
that  he  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  masters,  so  faras  he 
could  conjecture  from  certain  adulterated  views 
("  Epistolar,"  Ixxiii.).  The  plan  of  the  universe,  as  in- 
dicated above,  though  this  is  not  given  by  Spinoza 
himself,  resembles  in  large  measure  that  of  the  Sefl- 
rot,  and  suggests  that,  much  as  he  derided  them, 
Spinoza  obtained  much  general  suggestion  from  the 
cabalists.  He  even  appears  to  quote,  in  the  "  Eth- 
ics" (II.  vii.,  note),  Moses  Cordovero  on  the  identity 
of  the  thinker,  thought,  and  the  object  thought  of; 
this,  however,  is  a  general  Aristotelian  principle  (see 
Jew.  Encvc.  x.  370,  «.r.  Rem.^k).  In  Spinoza's 
view  the  doctrine  of  immanence  bears  a  remark- 
able resemblance  to  that  of  emanation. 

With  regard  to  Spinoza's  psychology  and  ethics, 
the  idea  of  the  couatus  and  even  the  term  "conato 
de  conservarsi "  itself  are  derived  from  or  influ- 
enced by  Bruno.  The  doctrine  of  the  emotions  is 
partly  influenced  by  Hobbes,  but  is  mainly  a  de- 
velopment of  and  improvement  on  Descartes.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  connection  of  the  conatus  with 
the  divine  activity  may  have  been  influenced  by 
Crescas'  view  that  the  creation  and  conservation  of 
the  world  imply  the  same  activity  of  God  (comp. 
Spinoza,  "Cogitata  Metaphysica,"  II.  x.  6).  The 
view  of  Spinoza  with  regard  to  the  relativity  of 
good  and  evil  may  possibly  be  derived  from  Mai- 
monides'  conception  of  them  as  belonging  to  the 
region  of  probable  opinion  ("Moreh,"  i.  11). 

The  determinism  of  Spinoza  was  certainly  derived 

from  that  of  Crescas,  who  explains  the  difficulty  of 

rewards  and    punishments    from   the 

Hasdai      same  stjindpoint  ("Or  Adonai,"  II.  v. 

Crescas.  2)  and  on  the  sjinie  lines  as  Spinoza 
("Cogitiita  Metaphysica,"  II.  ix.  4), 
though  it  must  be  observed  that  Spinoza  wlien  he 
wrote  the  "  Cogitata  Jletaphysica  "  was  nominally  at 
least  a  libertarian.  So.  too,  in  his  denial  of  final 
causes  Spinoza  agrees  with  Crescas  (Le.  II.  vi.  1); 
therefore  Spinoza  may  have  obtained  from  Crescas, 
who  identifies  the  divine  will  and  understanding 
(I.e.  III.  i.  5),  also  the  doctrine  that  the  will  and  the 
understanding  are  the  same  faculty  of  the  mind.  The 
insistence  of  Spinoza  upon  the  love  of  God  as  the 
highest  quality  of  human  reason  is  undoubtedly  in- 
fluenced by  Crescas'  original  view  that  love  rather 
than  knowledge  was  the  divine  essence  (ib.).  The 
view,  however,  that  the  terms  "  wisdom  "  and  "  will " 
as  applied  to  the  Divine  Being  are  not  identical,  but 
are  merely  homonymous,  with  the  same  terms  as  ap- 
plied to  man,  isderived  from  Maimonides  ("Moreh," 
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i.  52  fi  seq.).  In  speaking  of  the  "intellectual  love 
of  God,"  JoOl  remarks,  Spinoza  took  the  "  love  "  from 
Crescas,  the  "  iutelleot ''  from  Maiuiouides.  Finally, 
the  somewhat  mystical  views  as  to  the  eternity  of 
the  intellectual  love.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  sug- 
gests, were  derived  from  the  Averroism  of  Ger- 
sonides,  who  considered  that  contemplative  knowl- 
edge was  the  only  proper  function  of  the  eternal 
mind,  and,  therefore,  that  the  individual  so\il  was 
immortal  as  rej^anls  the  knowledge  possessed  by  it 
at  the  time  of  death,  though,  being  then  dejirived  of 
an  organism,  it  could  not  in  any  way  extend  it  after 


Baruch  Spinoza. 

(From  II  HUtue  by  Mark  Antokolski.) 

death  (see  Pollock,  "Spinoza,  His  Life  and  Philos- 
ophy." 2d  ed.,  pp.  270-271,  London,  1899).  With 
regard  to  his  views  on  eternity,  and  liis  remarkable 
conception  that  truth  must  be  viewed  "sub  specie 
eternitatis,"  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Spinoza  in 
the  "Cogitata  Metapliysica "  (II.  .\.  5)  adopts  the 
view  of  Maimnnides  that  Creation  did  not  arise  in 
time,  but  time  in  Creation  ("Morch,"  II.  ii.  13).  It 
should  perhaps  be  added  that  besides  these  specific 
instances  of  indebtedness  Spinoza  is  characteristic- 
ally Jewish  in  two  main  aspects  of  his  thought :  the 
stress  laid  <ipon  knowledge  as  an  ideal  (though  this 
is  common  to  all  the  Aristotelian  schools),  and  his 
conception  of  cheerfulness  as  one  of  the  highest 
virtues  (see  Joy). 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Joel  that  the  development 
of  Spinoza's  thought  was  somewhat  as  follows:  His 
early  training  was  entirely  from  Jewish  philoso- 
phers, but  he  was  withdrawn  from  them  by  the  at- 
traction of  Descartes,  who  freed  his  mind  from  the 
principle  of  authority  in  philosopliy,  and,  as  it  ap- 
pears, in  religion ;  but  he  was  never  a  pure  Carte- 
sian, not  even  when  he  wrote  liis  account  of  the 
philosophy  of  Descartes,  and  he  came  back  to  the 


Jewish  philosophers  to  solve  the  conflicting  elements 
of  Descartes'  thought,  with  the  important  dillerence, 
however,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  led  him  with  the  state- 
ments of  Scripture.  His  thought  is  thus  Jewish, 
cast  in  a  Cartesian  mold,  the  chief  difference  being 
with  regard  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  it  is, 
accordingly,  in  his  "Tractatus  Theologico-Politi- 
cus "  ihat  his  views  are  found  most  opposed  to 
Jewish  views. 

Spinoza's  arguments  in  the  "Tractatus  Theo- 
logico-Politicus  "  are  almost  throughout  connected 
either  by  way  of  agreement  or  opposition  with  those 
of  Maimnnides  on  the  same  tojjics.  One  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  book  is  to  show  the  ccaitradictory  na- 
t\ire  of  statements  in  the  Scriptures,  and  Spinoza 
sjieaks  with  contempt  of  the  efforts 
"Tractatus  of  llie  Pabbis  to  reconcile  them.  He 
Theo-  is  no  doubt  here  referring  to  the  most 
logico-  im])ortaut  work  of  his  teacher  Man.\s- 
Politicus."  sKii  Ii.  IsKAKL,  the  "Conciliador. "  In 
his  chapter  on  jirophecy  Spinoza  dif- 
fers from  Jfaimonides  in  regarding  the  work  of  a 
prophet  as  being  due  almost  entirely  to  imagination, 
which  can  not,  like  reason,  give  rise  to  truth.  Sjii- 
noza  does  an  injustice  in  stating  that  Maimonides 
regards  angels  as  e-xisting  only  in  dreams,  which 
was  partly  due  to  a  misreading  in  the  edition  of 
Maimonides  used  by  him;  this  again  is  one  of  the 
test  questions  leading  to  his  excommunication.  The 
criterion  of  a  true  revelation  selected  by  Spinoza — 
the  vividness  of  the  prophetic  vision — is  that  used 
by  Crescas  ("Or  Adonai,"  II.  iv.  3),  and  both  think- 
ers used  the  same  example,  that  of  Ilananiah.  Spi- 
noza's view  of  the  selection  of  the  Israelites,  that 
tliey  exceeded  other  nations  neither  in  learning  nor 
in  iiiety,  but  in  jiolitical  and  social  salvation,  places 
him  in  opposition  to  both  Maimonides  and  Crescas. 
He  here  attributes  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  to 
their  rites (" Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus,"iii.  53), 
but  sees  no  reason  why  they  shoidd  not  once  again 
become  an  independent  nation  {ih.  iii.  t'i.'i).  In  his 
discussion  of  ceremonies  Spinoza  declares  that  they 
are  no  longer  binding  on  Jews  or  others,  and  were 
put  into  force  only  through  the  iutluenee  of  the  Pab- 
l)is  and  other  ecclesiastical  authorities.  In  opposing 
belief  in  miracles,  as  he  does  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
the  "Tractatus,"  Spinoza  has  in  mind  the  examples 
and  arguments  of  both  Maimonides  and  Gersonides; 
in  the  remaining  invrt  Spinoza  outlines  what  was 
later  known  as  the  "higher  criticism,"  and  antici- 
pates in  a  somewhat  remarkable  manner  some  of  the 
results  of  the  school  of  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen, 
declaring,  for  example,  that  the  Law  was  intro- 
duced, if  not  written,  by  Ezra.  Man}'  of  the  exam- 
ples of  inconsistency  in  the  Pentateuch  here  cited 
were  thos(f  familiar  to  Spinoza  from  Aluaham  ibn 
Ezra  (see  PENXATErcii).  Spinoza  throughout  ar- 
gued against  the  connection  of  creed  with  citi- 
zenship, claiming  liberty  of  thought,  and  to  that 
extent  pleading  the  cause  of  his  own  people;  but  in 
reality  the  book  is  an  expansion  in  Latin  of  his  for- 
mer apologia  written  in  Spanish  for  withdrawing 
from  Jewish  communion,  and  is-oppo.sed  to  ecclesi- 
asticismof  all  kinds.  Hence  the  violence  of  the  oppo- 
sition which  it  found  in  the  age  of  ecclesiasticisui. 
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With  regard  to  .Spiuoza's  iiiBueucu,  one  must  (lis- 
tinguisli  bc'twoen  tlic  effect  of  liis  views  and  life 
upon  the  general  progressof  freethouglit  in  Europe, 
and  that  of  his  special  doctrines.  The  former  lirst 
drew  down  upon  him  the  execration  of  all  the  eccle- 
siastics and  authoritaiians  whom  he 
Influence,  had  opposed  by  his  views,  and  the  re- 
spect of  a  few  freethinkers  like  Bayle, 
Edelmann,  Goethe,  Shelley,  and  Byron,  who  pro- 
posed to  translate  the  "Ethics"  jointly,  and  Jlarian 
Evans  (George  Eliot),  who  actually  produced  a  trans- 
lation, which,  however,  was  never  published.  The 
spread  of  his  special  views  began  with  the  small  cir- 
cle of  di,sciplcs  which  surrounded  him  at  Amsterdam, 
and  to  which  the  world  is  probably  indebted  for  the 
Latin  translation  of  his  "Ethics."  The  chief  of 
these  were  B.  Becker  and  Louis  Meyer ;  but  the  pub- 
lication of  his  works  in  Dutch  had  a  considerable 
influence  on  Dutch  theology  in  the  persons  of  Fre- 
drick van  Lecnhoff  (1647-1712),  Wilhelm  Deurhoff 
(1350-1717),  and  especially  Pontiaan  van  Hattem 
(1641-1706),  who  created  quite  a  school,  of  which 
Jacob  Brill  (1639-1700)  was,  after  Hattem,  the  chief 
representative  (see  A.  van  der  Linde,  "Spinoza, 
Seine  Lehre  und  Deren  Erste  Nachwirkungeu  in 
Holland,"  GOttingen,  1862). 

But  the  principal  person  upon  whom  Spinoza's 
thought  and   personality  had  a  decisive  effect  was 
Leibnitz  (1646-1716),  whose  system  of  philosophy, 
as    developed    by'    Wolff,  dominated 
Spinoza      the  continent  of  Europe  throughout 
and  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century 

Leibnitz,  up  to  Kant,  and  whose  views,  de- 
veloped by  Herbart  and  Lotze,  have 
again  come  to  the  fore  in  recent  times.  Those  of 
Leibnitz's  works  that  have  been  published  give 
little  evidence  of  any  connection  with  Spinoza  other 
than  in  the  latter's  calling  as  optician,  and  ins  pub- 
lic utterances  on  Spinozism  were  in  every  case  hos- 
tile and  derogatory  ;  but  more  recent  evidence  shows 
that  during  the  critical  period  of  his  development, 
from  1676  to  1686,  he  took  a  more  favorableattitude 
toward  both  Spinoza  and  Spinozism,  and  this  has 
been  traced  to  an  intimate  personal  association  of 
the  two  philosophers  during  a  whole  month  in  167fi. 
not  long  before  Spinoza's  death.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  Leibnitz  developed  from  a  pure  Carte- 
sian into  an  opponent  of  Descartes,  chiefly  as  regards 
the  definition  of  body  and  the  principles  of  motion, 
both  of  which  subjects  it  is  known  that  Leibnitz 
di.scussed  with  Spinoza.  On  reading  the  "Opera 
Posthuma,"  Leibnitz  declared  that  the  absence  of 
teleology  was  the  only  thing  with  which  he  did  not 
agree.  When,  however,  a  strong  outcry  broke  out 
a.gainst  Spinoza's  "atheism,"  Leibnitz  devoted  him- 
self to  finding  an  escape  from  Spinozism,  and  it 
took  him  nejirly  ten  years  before  lie  arrived  at  his 
theory  of  the  monads,  which  he  declared  to  be  the 
only  solution  of  the  difliculty  (see  L.  Stein,  "Leib- 
niz und  Spinoza,"  Berlin,  1890).  The  most  recent 
investigator  of  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  declares 
that  in  his  views  on  soul  and  body,  on  God  and 
ethics,  he  "tends  with  slight  alterations  of  phrase- 
ology to  ado|)t  (without  acknowledgment)  the  views 
of  the  derided  Spinoza"  (B.  liussell,  "Philosophy 
of  Leibniz,"  p.  5,  Cambridge,  1900). 


This  opposition  of  Leibnitz  practically  ruined  any 
chance  of  influence  by  Spinoza  on  the  Germany  of 
the  early  i)art  of  the  eighteenth  centurj-,  where 
the  philosophy  of  the  former  and  his  follower  Wolff 
wasuU-powerful.  A  revival  of  inter- 
Mendels-  est,  however,  was  brought  about  by 
sohn  Jacob! 's  declaration  that  Lessing  was 
and  Jacobi.  a  professed  Spiuozistand  had  declared 
that  "  there  is  but  one  philosophy,  the 
philosophy  of  Spinoza."  Mendelssohn,  who  in  phi- 
losophy was  a  Wolffian,  devoted  some  of  his  "Mor- 
genstundeu  "  to  defending  the  memory  of  his  friend 
Lessing  from  what  he  considered  to  be  an  asper- 
sion, and  this  again  tended  to  discourage  any  active 
adherence  to  Spinoza  in  Germany.  Kant,  by  ma- 
king the  problem  of  metaphysics  how  man  knows 
instead  of  what  he  knows,  changed  the  course 
of  metaphysical  thought  for  a  time;  but  renewed 
attention  was  drawn  to  Spinoza  by  his  followers, 
Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  the  last-named  of  whom 
declared  that  to  be  a  philosopher  one  must  first  be  a 
Spinozist.  Schleiermacher  expressed  himself  in  the 
highest  terms  of  Spinoza,  and  Novalis  called  the  so- 
called  "atheist"  a  "God-intoxicated  Jew."  This 
revival  of  interest  in  Spinoza  was  due  possibly 
to  the  influence  of  Herder  and  Goethe,  who  had 
both  given  utterance  to  great  admiration  for  Spi- 
noza's life  and  thought.  The  wide  influence  of 
Goethe,  whose  philosophical  views  were  entirely 
Spinozistic  and  were  expressed  in  some  of  the  pro- 
foundest  of  his  poems,  was  perhaps  the  chief  influ- 
ence which  drew  to  Spinoza  the  attention  of  such 
men  as  Coleridge,  Auerbach,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Froude,  and  Renan. 

It  was  mainly  the  spread  and  influence  of  science 
in  its  more  dogmatic  aspects  that,  toward  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  caused  especial  interest  to 
be  taken  in  Spinoza's  thought.     By  a 
Science      sort  of  instinct  Spinoza  seems  to  have 
and  anticipated,  by  (leductions  from  tirst 

Spinozism.  principles,  many  of  the  most  funda- 
mental principles  of  modern  science; 
e.'j..  the  conservation  of  energy  (in  his  belief  that  the 
total  quantity  of  motion  in  the  universe  is  constant); 
the  non-existence  of  a  vacuum ;  and  the  existence  of 
nothing  real  in  the  universe  but  configurations  and 
motions  (expressly  stated  in  the  "Ethics"  I.,  Ap- 
pendix). Even  the  infinity  of  attributes,  which 
occupy  such  an  otiose  position  in  Spinoza's  system, 
maybe  regarded  as  a  premonition  of  the  recognition 
by  modern  mathematicians  of  the  infinity  of  non- 
Euclidean  spaces.  Especially  as  regards  the  connec- 
tion of  body  and  mind  the  Spinozistic  view  of  paral- 
lelism has  been  growing  in  favor  among  psycholo- 
gists, though  just  at  present  there  is  somewhat  of  a 
reaction  against  it.  The  iio.siting  of  the  conatus  as 
the  central  force  of  mind  is  in  full  agreement  with 
the  most  recent  insistence  upon  conation  as  the  key  to 
mental  activities,  while  the  tendency  of  the  conatus 
to  maintain  things  pleasant  seems  to  be  an  anticipa- 
tion of  Bain's  law  of  conservation.  The  conatus  has 
been  regarded  as  anticipating  even  the  theory  of 
evolution,  but  this  is  due  to  mistaking  the  statical 
nature  of  Spinoza's  thought.  Xeverthelcss,  the  two 
great  exponents  of  philosophical  evolution  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Haeckel  have  adopted  many,   if  not 
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most,  of  Spinoza's  views,  which  liave  thus  become 
representative  of  science  as  opposed  to  religion. 
Meanwhile  tliere  has  been  a  recent  tendency  to  re- 
sort once  more  to  Leilinitz  forailefense  of  the  failli, 
as  sliown  in  tlie  GitTonl  lectures  of  Professors  Ward 
and  Rdvcc,  so  that  at  tlie  present  day,  at  any  rate  in 
the  English-speaking  world,  the  problem  of  philos- 
opliy  is  once  more  resolved  into  the  opposition  of 
Spinoza  and  Leibnitz.  Tims,  of  the  chief  contem- 
porary English  philosophers,  F.  II.  Bradley,  with 
his  follower  A.  E.  Taylor,  may  be  regarded  as 
representing  Spinoza,  while  G.  E.  Moore  and  his 
disciple  B.  Russell  are  adherents  of  the  school  of 
Leibnitz. 

With  his  excommunication  all  communion  be- 
tween Spinoza  and  liis  own  people  ceased,  and 
among  Jews  little  notice  was  taken  of  his  thought 
for  nearly  a  century,  except  by  a  few  philosophical 
thinkers,  who  dealt  with  his  views  as  they  would 
with  those  of  other  pliilosophers.  Thus  David 
Nieto  was  accused  before  Hakam  Zebi  in  17(15  of 
having  identified  God  and  nature  after  the  manner 
of  Spinoza,  but  defended  himself  satisfactorily  by 
distinguishing  between  the  individual 
Position      things  of  nature  and  nature  in  gen- 

Among  eral ;  in  other  wonls,  between  natura 
Jews.  naturans  and  natura  naturata.  Men- 
delssohn, as  before  mentioned,  was, 
owing  to  his  Leibnitzian  tendencies,  strongly  op- 
posed to  Spinoza  as  a  jihilosopher,  but  made  tise  in 
ills  "Jerusalem"  of  some  of  the  argunu'Uts  of  the 
"Tractatus."  Solomon  Maiiuon,  like  Wachter  be- 
fore him  and  A.  Krochmal  after  him,  tried  to  prove 
the  identity  of  Spinozism  and  cabalism  (see  Kroch- 
mal's  "Ebcn  ha-Uoshah,"  Vienna,  1871).  Heine  ac- 
cords the  life  of  Spinoza  respectful  treatment,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  particular  study 
of  his  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  Berthold  Auer- 
bacli  did  much  to  spreatl  the  knowledge  of  Spino- 
zism in  Germany  by  his  excellent  translation  of  tlie 
works  as  well  as  by  his  novelistic  account  of  the 
career  of  the  philosopher  (''Spinoza,  ein  Denkerle- 
ben,"  Leipsic,  1S47).  JI.  JoCl  has  contributed  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  investigator  to  the  study  of 
the  sources  from  which  Spinoza  derived  his  main 
conceptions.  L.  Stein  has  elucidated  the  relations 
of  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz,  while  M.  Grilnwald  has 
traced  Spinoza's  influence  in  Germany,  and  I.  Elbo- 
gen  has  made  a  study  of  the  "  De  Intellectus  Emen- 
datione."  One  of  the  best  recent  monographs  on  the 
philosopher  is  that  of  L.  Brunschvicg,  and  the  best 
account  of  the  "Ethics"  in  English  is  by  H.  H.  Jo- 
achim. Jacob  Freudenthal's  work  on  his  life  and 
his  sy.stem  of  thought  is  the  result  of  a  life's  work 
on  the  subject.  Altogether,  it  may  be  said  that  Spi- 
noza has  at  last  come  to  his  own  among  his  own 
people. 

But  it  would  be  misleading  to  regard  Spinoza 
as  specifically  or  characteristically  Jewish  in  his 
thought.  His  antagonistic  attitude  toward  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures  differentiates  him  from 
all  thinkers  recognized  to  be  Jewish,  and  S.  D. 
Luzz.\TTO  was,  after  all,  in  the  right  in  protesting 
violently  against  regarding  the  philosophy  of  Spi- 
noza as  especially  Jewish  while  in  such  opposition 
to  the  Judaism  of  the  Rabbis  and  the  mass  of  the 


Jews.  Whether  any  reconciliation  can  be  made  be- 
tween Spinozism  and  Jvidaism  on  the  higher  plane 
of  philosophic  thought  is  another  question,  to 
which  S.  HiiiiN  has  devoted  his  life.  In  any  case, 
Spinoza's  thought  is  so  definitely  connected  either 
by  derivation  or  by  opposiWon  with  that  of  the  Jew- 
ish medieval  thinkers  that  it  must  be  regarded  either 
as  the  consummation  or  as  the  evisceration  of  Jewish 
philosophy. 

Bibliography  :  A  whole  literature  has  collected  around  the 
name  of  Spinoza  and  Is  siiinincd  up  In  A.  van  der  Linde, 
lidicdkllir:  Siiiniizil,  The  llairue,  1S71,  which  contains  441 
entries.  This  may  tie  suppleiiienicd  hy  the  bihllo^raidiv  piven 
in  M.  Griinwald.  .s'i'OMtsd  in  1  i,  iitsrlihtmi,  pit.  )%l-'.i'iK  Ker- 
lln,  1897,  contalnln(if  22>>  entrie.«  of  the  lilenilure  lietween  1S70 
and  lS!t7.  The  chief  editions  of  the  works  have  l)een  referred 
to  above,  but  it  may  be  added  that  a  portfolio  of  facsiniile,s  of 
the  recently  recovered  letters  of  Spin<iza  was  published  In 
Leyden  in  liXH.  Tlie  standard  life  of  Spinoza  is  that  of  Jacob 
Freudetithal,  Si>iii'iziu  *^"'  i"  LiJn'it  tniii  Siiiie  Lrhrt\  Stutt- 
gart, iy<>4,  founded  on  a  collection  of  sources  (IiicIudinK  the 
c*>ntemporary  life  bv  Colerust  issued  by  the  same  author  un- 
der the  title  Leh,  }i'!.{ii.-chiiliU  Sininizn'a,  lieiiiu,  IsSii).  Spi- 
ntiza's  I'elatlonsto  his  I  Hitch  contemtioniries  are  tie.st  given  in 
Meinsma,  Sitiuiiza  ni  Zijn  Krinii,  The  Hague,  ISUti.  The  best 
accounts  of  Spinoza's  system  are  those  of  Camerer,  Die 
if)ircSj(iiio2ii'f,  Stuttgart,  1877;  James  Marllneau,  A  Study 
of  Spimiza.  3d  ed.,  I/indon,  18il.i;  and  sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
Spinoza^  Jliti  Litf  dtitl  I'hUnsopIiti^  "<i  ed.,  London,  1899. 
Though  written  from  a  hostile  stanilpoint,  partly  liased  upon 
Trendelenburg,  iyi.sforiNc/jc  Ihilrilgc  zur  I'hilnHopfnt'^  Ber- 
lin. Isti7.  Mariineau's  study  Is  by  far  the  clearest  with  rela- 
tion to  Spinoza's  system.  Studies  of  the  "  Kthlcs  "  have  been 
written  liy  Kli-schmanu.  2d  ed.,  Herllu.  1S7I  (with  nott'S  on 
the  other  works),  and  liy  H.  II.  Joachim,  (i.xford,  19(11.  The 
litei-ature  which  followed  the  discovery  of  the  Kortt'  IVr- 
haiiddi>i{i  is  summarized  liy  Van  der  Linde,  Nos.  ;t42-^i : 
noteworthy  is  the  study  by  Avenarius,  Vclier  tlie  Iliiilen  Er- 
steii  Phi>.'n:nilr.<  Spiuitzt.'ichtn  Panthfismit.'^^  Leii>sic,  18(18.  A. 
Chajes  has  written  I'chtrtlic  llilnilisilic  liriniinuitili  Sin- 
lutza'ft.  Breslau,  l.*^'.'.  and  C.  Siegfried.  Siiiimz'i  ills  Kritiker 
uml  Auitiiiier  ties  Altfu  TeKtttini  ills,  Berlin.  18ti7.  On  the 
relation  of  Spinoza  to  his  Jewish  predecessors  see  Jot-l,  Bei- 
trilfie  zur  (Jenchichte  tier  l'liil<ixiiiiliii\  Breslau,  187(i,  and 
J.  Jacobs.  Jewinh  Iiimh.  pp.  49-58.  Rubin,  in  his  Teiihuliah 
I^izzahat,  Vienna,  18.57,  discussed  Luzzalto's  attacks  on  Spi- 
noza. The  latest  hlst4>rles  of  Jewish  philosophy  *is  a  matter  of 
course  contain  sections  on  Spinoza ;  e.g.,  J.  S.  Spiegler,  Geseh. 
tier  I'liittmiijIiiedCK  Jutlnilhum.'.  .\li.xlili.  Berlin,  IIKJO;  and 
S.  Bernfeld,  iM'til  i'iofiim,  pp.  rui-mi,  Wilna,  1898. 

J . 

SPIRA  (SPIRO)  :  Family  of  scholars  and  rab- 
bis of  Speyer,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  with  numerous 
branches  in  other  jiarts  of  Germany,  and  in  Bohemia, 
Galicia,  and  Poland,  It  originally  boie  the  name 
"  Ashkenazi,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Kahane  or 
Katz-Spira  family.  Many  prominent  families  of 
Bohemia  added  to  their  names  that  of  "Spiro"or 
"Siiiia";  (.//..  Frankl-Spiro,  Wiener-Spiro,  and 
Porges-Spiro. 

1.  Aaron  Jehiel  Michel  Spira  :  Son  of  Ben- 
jamin Wolf  Spira  (Xo.  T)  and  grandson  of  Jehiel 
Spira;  rabbi  of  the  Meisel  Synagogue,  Prague. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Landshuth,  •Ammutle  lia-'Almtltili,  p.  12; 
Zunz,  I.,iltraturyci<eli.  p.  4:W ;  Podiebrad-Foges,  AlterthUmer 
tier  Pnmt  r  Jutlennltidl,  pp.  76,  141),  Prague,  1870. 

2.  Aaron  Simeon  Spira  :  Sonof  Benjamin  Wolf 
Spini  (who  died  in  1030);  rabbi  at  Frankfort,  Lem- 
berg,  Brez  in  Lithuania,  Lublin,  Cracow,  Vienna, 
Prague (1640), and  also  rabbi  of  Bohemia;  born  1599; 
died  Dec.  3.  1679,  at  Prague.  He  led  an  a.scetic  life, 
and  collected  many  pupils  about  him.  He  wrote 
"  Moreh  Yehezkiel  Katon  "  (Prague,  1695),  penitential 
players  ("selihot")  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Prague  when  that  city  was  besieged 
by  the  Swedes  in  1648. 

3.  Aryeh  Lob  Spira  (called  also  Klein  Lob) : 
Son  of  Isaac  Spira;  born  1701;  died  May  19,  1761, 
at  Wilna,  where  he  Yvas  associate  rabbi.     At  the  age 
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of  Seventeen  lie  conespouded  with  the  rabbi  of  the 
Karaites  at  Troki.  Arjeli  LOb  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  and  Hebrew  grammar.  He 
wrote  "Nahalat  Arid"  and  "Me'on 'Arayot  "  (Dy- 
hernfurth,  1732),  a  double  commentary  on  the  trea- 
tise Soferim. 

BiBi.iiK-.RAPiiv:   Bulier.  ^  nude  S)if  m.  p.  118;    Fuenn.  ^iryah 
Xi'cmaiiiih.  pp.  HI  (■(  «y.  u-ontainsSplra'sepltapli). 

4.  Asher  Anshel  Spira  :  Son  of  Aaron  Wolf 
Spira;  died  in  1661  at  Vienna,  in  which  city  he  had 
married  the  daughter  of  the  wealthy  and  learned 
Moses  Mircls.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Frankl- 
Spira  family. 

liliiLKKiRAPHY  I  Podlebnid-Foges,  i.e.  p.  149. 

5.  Benjamin  Wolf  Spira  :  Son  of  Jehiel  Spira; 
died  at  Prague  Oct.  l',',  l{i30.  He  was  for  more  than 
thirty  years  associate  ralibi  and  director  of  a  Tal- 
nnulic  "academy  in  that  city.  Although  universiUly 
resjiected  his  extraordinary  modesty  prevented  him 
fron\  accepting  the  chief  rabbinate  of  Prague;  but 
he  took  charge  of  it  temporarily  from  1629  until  his 
deatli. 

6.  Benjamin  Wolf  Spira:  SonofAsher  Anshel 
Spira ;  dic<l  at  l'rag\ie  in  1712.  He  was  educated 
by  his  grandfather  Aaron  Simeon  Spira  in  that  city. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  parnas  Simon  Wolf  Frankl. 

7.  Benjamin  Wolf  Spira  :  Son  of  Aaron  Simeon 
Spira;  born  1640  at  Prague:  died  there  Jan.  11, 
171.").  He  was  for  twenty  years  chief  rabbi  of  Bo- 
hemia. 

BiBi.iOrtRAPiiv  :  Podiebrad-Foges,  I.e.  pp.  73,  US  ct  seq. 

8.  Elijah  Spira:  Son  of  Benjamin  Wolf  Spira; 
died  at  Prague  Ajiril  14,  1712.  He  was  raW>i  at 
Tiktin,  and  afterward  preacher  and  director  of  a 
large  Talmudic  academy  at  Prague.  He  published 
"Eliyahu  Zuta,"  a  commentary  on  that  part  of  Mor- 
decai  Jafe's  "  Lebush '"  relating  to  the  Shulhan 
•Aruk,  Orali  Hayyim  (Prague.  1689,  1701).  His 
valuable  work  "  Eliyahu  Rabbah  "  (Sulzbach,  17.57), 
containing  discussions  on  the  Orah  Hayyim,  was 
printed  postliumously  by  his  son,  whose  name  is 
not  given.  "Shishali  Shittot,"  novelliT  on  si.\  Tal- 
mudic treatises,  were  published  by  his  grandson 
Elijah  b.  Wolf  Spira  (Fiirth,  1768).  His  manu- 
script works,  including  commentaries  on  the  Bible 
and  Talmud,  as  well  as  sermons,  responsa,  etc.,  were 
destroyed  by  tire  in  1754. 

BiBLioiiRAPIIv:  Eliiintiu  Rnhhah,  Preface;  Fiirst,  Bilil.Jtul.  I. 
aw  (contains  many  Incorrect  statements) :  Zunz.  Monatstatie, 
p.  19, 

9.  Isaac  Spira:  Son  of  Eliezer  Spira:  died 
March  16,  1711,  at  Lemberg.  He  wrote  "Elef  ha- 
jMagen  "  (notes  on  the  foiir  ritual  codices),  printed 
by  his  son  Nathan  Spira  (Zolkiev,  1732). 

10.  Isaac  Spira:  Son  of  Jehiel  Michael  Spira; 
died  at  Prague  in  1749.  He  w,<is  rabbi  at  Lissa,  then 
at  Jung-Bunzlau,  Bohemia  (1704-27).  and  finally  at 
Prague,  an<l  was  the  teacher  and  father-in-law  of 
Jonathan  Eybeschiltz.  He  wrote  novelUie  on  Tal- 
mudic treatises,  fikewise  responsa,  etc. ;  but  none  of 
his  works  has  been  printed. 

BiBLIOfiRAPnT:  Buh«r,  I.e.  p.  118;  Fuenn,  I.e.  p.  111. 

11.  Isaac  Kohen-Spira  :  Son  of  David  Kohen- 
Spira;  died  in  1.5S'2  at  Cracow,  where  he  had  offici- 
ated as  rabbi.     He  was  the  father  in-law  of  Rabbi 


MeVr  Lublin.  He  had  a  namesjike  and  contempo- 
rary, Isaac  Kohen-Spira,  who  was"iirobably  rabbi 
at  Kremhiiec.  and  afterward  at  Cracow. 

Bibliography:    FninkH,  /.ritselirift.  ill.  386;  Ihi-KiirmeU 
xii.  (158:  J.  B.  U.,   Ilfmcrkunucn  zu  I.  M.  Zuiiz    Ir  ha- 
Zfiiek.  p.  18,  Brody,  1878. 
E.  c.  M.  K. 

12.  Isaac  ben  Nathan  Spira:  Hablii  and 
scholar  of  the  si.xteenlh  and  seventeenth  centuries; 
born  al  Grodno;  died  in  Lublin  1623.  He  was  prin- 
cipal of  a  large  yeshil)ali  at  Kowlo.  whence  he  went 
to  Cracow  and  became  idcntitied  therewith  the  pub- 
lication of  liis  father's  "Iinre  Sliefer."  While  en- 
gaged upon  this  work  he  accepted  a  call  as  rabbi  to 
Lublin,  and  the  uucomjileted  work  of  his  father's 
was  taken  to  Venice,  where  if  was  published  in  1.583 
under  the  title  "Bi'uriin."  On  account  of  the  mis- 
representations which  were  circulated  in  Venice  re 
garding  the  contents  of  this  work  I.saac  found  him- 
self compelled  to  forbid  its  further  sjde  in  that  city; 
and  in  1586  he  issued  a  new  edition  in  Lulilin. 

BlBLior.RAPiiv:  Farst,  BiW.  Jii(i.  Ill,  37-2;  Friedbenf,  Afar- 
i;aiji(ii  fiUappirn.  pp.  4-8. 

13.  Isaac  ben  Nathan  Spira :  Polish  mer- 
chant;  born  at  Cracow  IG'.M;  died  there  1649;  son 
of  Rabbi  Nathan.  He  was  a  man  of  means,  and 
when,  in  May,  1641,  the  Jewish  community  of 
Cracow  was  financially  embarrassed  he  voluntari- 
ly made  it  a  loan  of  800  Polish  gulden  in  golil. 
When,  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
his  tombstone  began  to  decay,  the  community 
showed  its  gratitude  by  erecting  a  new  one. 

BIBI.100RAPHY  :  Wolf.  BiW.  HeT)r.  Iv.  1207 :  FOrst,  I.e.  111.373; 
Frledhertf.  Luhnt  Zikkaro>i.  pp.  61-ti3,  Franktort-on-the- 
Maln,  ISKH. 

14.  Israel  Issachar  Spira :  Son  of  Nathan 
Nata  Spira  (No.  23);  died  at  Worms  1630.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  rabbinical  college  at  Pinsk,  and  later 
rabbi  at  Worms.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  responsa 
(No.  88)  of  MaHaRaM  of  Lublin,  and  in  the  re- 
sponsa collection  "H>Jt  ha-Shaui,"  *;  22. 

Bibliography:  Friedberc,  Lnhut  Ziliharnti.  p.  59;  K'ibe? 
•nl  i'ml.  111.  .1,  Berlin.  1S87 :  Frl'edberg,  I.e.  p.  6. 

15.  Israel  ben  Nathan  Spira  (known  also  as 
Israel  ha-Darahan) :  Scholar,  rabbi,  and  preacher 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  died  in  1700.  White 
still  young  he  was  called  to  Kalisz  in  Poland,  where 
he  founded  a  large  school  which  soon  became  fa- 
mous. Among  his  most  prominent  pupils  were 
Jehiel  Michael  Segal  and  Selig  Margolioth.  Israel 
was  the  author  of  "Bet  Yisrael."  a  commentary  on 
the  "Hilkot  Shehitah,"  of  which  201  paragraphs  ap- 
peared in  Berlin  in  1726.  Appended  thereto  was  a 
second  work.  "Bet  Perez."  a  commentary  on  the 
treatise  Megillah  which  he  wrote  in  honorof  his  son- 
in-law. 

Bibliooraphv:  Benjacoh,  Ozarhn-Se/nrim,  p.  74;  Friedbem, 
(.c  pp.  7-111. 

16.  Jacob  ben  David  ha  -  Kohen  Spira; 
Rabbi  of  Neutitschein,  Moravia,  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries;  relative  of  Isaac  ben  Da- 
vid Spira.  He  was  the  author  of  "Ohel  Ya'akob," 
haggadic  novellx>  (Frankfort  -  on  -  the  -  Oder,  1719). 
His  sons  Moses  Moeschel  and  Isaac  severally  added 
to  it "  Likkutim  "  to  difficult  passages  in  the  Midrash 
and  Yalkut  and  novelUc  to  Yoreh  De'ah. 
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BiBi.iofiBAPHV:    Stelnschneider,  Cat.   Boill.  col.  ia5T;   Nepl- 
(ihirondl,  TnU'dnt  (iftlitle  i'lsraef.  p.  187;  Benjaeob,  /.c.  p. 
19;  Faenn,  Kejieaet  Yi^raeU  p.  577;  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Ge- 
diilim.  II.  3:  Furet,  i.e.  1. 17. 
E.  c.  S.   O. 

17.  Jacob  Kohn  -  Spira  :  Sou  of  Isaac  Spira; 
lived  ill  Leniljurg  in  Ua-  seventeenth  century.  Ik- 
was  tlieautliorof  "Be'er  Mayim  Hayyiui  "  (Cracow, 
1616),  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  and  ou 
Hashi's  commentary. 

Bibliography  :  Buber,  I.e.  p.  112. 
K.  c.  M.  K. 

18.  Judah    Lob    Spira    (nicknamed    Pap) : 

Kalilii  of  the  seveuteentii  and  eighteenth  centuries: 
officiated  probably  in  Frankfort -on-the-Main.  He 
vviis  the  author  of  '"Ha-Kekasim  laBik'ah"  (Altona, 
181o),  containing  brief  notes  on  the  Bible. 

BIBI.IOGRAPIIY  .  stelnschneider.  (.c.  col.  !;i73  .  Furst,  i.e.  III.  372. 
K.    c.  S.    O. 

19.  Menahem  Zion  b.  Meir  Spira  :  A  native 
probabl?'  of  Speyer.  He  wrote  in  1430  "Ziyyuni" 
(Cremona,  1560),  a  cabalistic  commentary  on  the 
Pentiiteuch,  prefaced  by  a  song  for  the  Sabbath  and 
enumerating  the  labors  forbidden  ou  that  daj'. 

BlBLior.RAPHY:    stelnschneider.  Cat.  "Munich,  codices  68,  78< 
Landshuth,  I.e.  p.  193;  Zunz,  S.  P.  p.  110;  Idem,  Literatur- 
pcsc/i.  p.  ^i. 
K.  c.  M.  K. 

20.  Nathan  ben  Isaac  Spira :  Cabalist  and 
rabbi  of  Lublin  in  the  seventeenth  century;  died  in 
that  city  1652 ;  grandson  of  Nathan  Spira  of  Grodno. 
He  edited  and  published  the  Zohar  (Lublin,  1623), 
to  which  he  added  a  commentary. 

Bibi.ioorapht:  Frledberg,  he,  p.  6. 

K.   ( .  S.   O. 

21.  Nathan  Nata  Spira:  Son  of  Selig  Spira 
and  grandson  of  Nathan  Nata  Spira;  died  Nov.  13, 
1761,  at  Eibenschiitz.  He  was  rabbi  in  various  com- 
munities, his  last  charge  being  at  EibenschOtz,  in 
Moravia,  where  he  officiated  only  one  year,  dying 
in  early  manhood. 

Bibliography:    Dembltzer.    Kdilat    Ynfe,    i.  118  (contains 
Spira's  epitaph,  in  which  3'D  must  be  read  Instead  of  n*D). 

22.  Nathan  Nata  Spira  :  SonofKeubeu  David 
Spira,  associate  rabbi  of  Cracow;  died  at  Reggio, 
Italy,  in  1662.  He  was  sent  from  Jerusijlem  to  (3er- 
many  and  Italy  to  collect  alms.  Most  of  his  works 
are  cabalistic  in  nature,  including  "Tub  ha-Are?  " 
(Venice,  1655;  Zolkiev,  1781),  on  the  e.vcellencies  of 
the  Holy  Land,  on  the  holy  vessels,  etc. ;  "  Yayin  ha- 
Meshuminar"  (i/i,  KifiO),  ou  "Yayin  Nesek  "  ;  "Maz- 
zot  Shiniinurim"  {ib.  1665).  on  the  mezuzah,  zizit. 
etc.  Azulai  saw  the  manuscripts  of  his  religious 
discourses  and  of  several  of  his  cabalistic  works. 

Bini-IOGRAPiiv  :  Azulai,  J.e.  I.  148;  De  Rossl-Hamhenfer,  Hist. 
Wnrtirh.  p.  3111 ;  stelnschneider,  r<i(.  ISmll.  col.  iOSl. 

23.  Nathan  Nata  Spira  :  Son  of  Samson  Spira ; 
rabbi  at  (Jrodno;  died  1377.  He  wrote  a  supeicom- 
mentary  on  the  commentaries  of  Rashi  and  Elijah 
Mizrahi  under  the  title  "Imre  Shefer."  and  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch,  publislied  by  his  son 
Isaac  (Lublin,  1.5S6  [1.597]).  and  at  the  request  of  his 
pupils  "Mebo  She'arim"  (Lublin,  ii.il.  ;  .Tessnitz, 
1724).  a  commentary  on  Isjiac  Duran's  "Sha'are 
Durah."   The  Zohar  was  edited  not  bv  him,  as  Filrst 


and  others  think,  but  by  Nathan  b.  Isaac  Spira  (Lub- 
lin, 1624).  Nathan  Nata  left  two  sons:  Isaac  (No.  12) 
and  Israel  Issachar  (No.  14). 

Bibliography  :  David  Gans.  Zemah  Dnwiil,  ed.  0(lenl>ach,  p. 
3()a;  Jebiel  Hellprln.  Sf</>  i ' /i<i-/>iir..(.  ed.  Warsaw,  1.  S48: 
Azulai.  l.c,  I.  148;  De  Rossl-Hanibercer.  I.e.  p.  ;iiil ;  Fuean, 
i.e.  p.  M ;  Ffirst.  i.e.  ill.  ;i73 ;  Zedner,  Col.  Hehr.  Hook'  Brit. 
Mw.  p.  (»I9. 

24.  Nathan  Nata  Spira :  Son  of  Solomon  Spira 
and  grandson  of  Nathan  Nata  Spira  (No  23) ;  born 
about  1.584:  died  July  20,  1633.  In  1617  he  was 
called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Cracow,  where,  being  well- 
to-do,  he  refused  to  accept  a  salary.  He  was  gifted 
with  an  extraordinary  memory,  and  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  the  Cabala.  He  wrote  a  caba- 
listic commentarj'  on  the  prayer  of  Moses  in  Deut. 
iii.  24,  and  two  prayers,  under  the  title  "Megalleh 
'Amukkot"  (Cracow,  1637;  Furth.  1691).  He  pub- 
lished also  novelise  to  Alfasi's  work  which  were 
printed  with  it  (Amsterdam,  1720). 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  l.c.  1. 148 ;  De  Rossl-Hamberger,  I.e.  p. 
Sil ;  Stelnschneider,  i.e.  col.  awfl;  Zunz.  Mfmiitilnui:,  p.  41; 
Z«dner.  i  c.  p.  Bid;    I.  M.  Zunz,    'fr  ha-^edek.  pp.  52,   17« 

(contains  .Spini's  epitaph). 

25.  Solomon  Spira :  Son  of  Nathan  Nata  Spira 

(No.  24);  born  in  1616;  slain  by  the  Cossacks  under 
Chmielnickiin  1648.  He  was  rabbi  of  Satanow,  and 
edited,  together  with  his  brother  Moses,  the  work 
"Megalleh  'Amukkot,"  to  which  he  wrote  additions 
and  a  preface. 
Bibliography:  Fuenn,  i.e.  p.  66. 

K    r.  M.    K. 

SPIKIT.      See  Holy  Spirit. 

SPIRITS,  CONCEPTION  OF.      See  Demon- 

oi.oov. 

SPIBO,  JOSEPH  MOSES  :  Austrian  rabbi 
and  Talmudic  author;  born  in  Trielsch,  Moravia, 
about  1770;  died  at  Eanitz,  Moravia,  Aug.  3,  1830. 
He  was  educated  by  his  father.  Abraham,  who  was 
rabbi  in  Trietsch,  and.  although  a  sickly  child,  he 
became  at  an  early  age  a  Talmudist  of  distinction. 
At  first  officiating  as  dayyan  in  his  native  city,  he 
became  successively  rabbi  in  Schafa,  Moravia;  Ha- 
bern,  Bohemia;  and,  finally  (1824-30),  in  Kanitz. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  systematic 
instruction  in  religious  literature,  and  condemned 
the  pilpul  veiT  severely.  He  edited  the  "Sefer 
ha-Hinnuk"  (Brilnii.  1799).  which  he.  like  many 
others,  ascribed  to  Aaron  ha-Levi  of  Barcelona;  and 
also  wrote  a  book  entitled  "Mesillah  le-Elohcnu  " 
(Prague,  1810).  This  work  is  divided  into  three 
parts:  the  first,  entitled  "Ha-I)erek  ha-Yashar," 
treating  of  the  evils  of  the  unsystematic  training 
of  children ;  tlie  second,  called,  in  honor  of  his  fa- 
ther," Berit  Abraham,"  containing  halakic  discus- 
sions; and  the  third,  "  Rebid  ha-Zahab,"  containing 
homilies. 
Bibliography  :  Deborah.  1902,  pp.  97  ct  ten. 

D 

SPITZ,  ABRAHAM  (NAPHT ALT  HIRSCH) 
BEN  MOSES  HA-LEVI;  Mor:ivi;iii  ralilii.  horn 
about  1628;  died  at  Worms  in  1712.  In  1663  he  was 
appointed  rabbi  of  a  Moravian  congregation,  and  in 
1692  dayyan  at  Nikolsburg,  where  he  officiated  for 
twelve  years.  In  1704  he  was  called  to  Worms, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He  was  the 
author    of    the   following   works-    "Male   Razon" 
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(Fraiikfort-on-tlic-Main,  1710),  novellie  to  forty-live 
treatises  of  tlie  Talimul ;  "  Yeriisbslial  Naftali  "  (ap- 
peiuled  to  "Male  Razon  "),  cxplauatiousof  the  most 
tliftieult  Tosafot  passages  iu  the  Talmud  ;  and  iiiauy 
iinpuhlished  works  that  relate  to  the  Talimul. 
Before  he  died  he  instructed  his  sons  to  study  daily 
two  pages  of  his  eommentary  during  the  year  of 
mourning.  An  approbation  by  him  of  the  ritualis- 
tic work  "  Maginne  Erez  "  was  priuteil  in  the  edition 
of  that  work  (I)yherufurth,  1692) 

BlBLUiiiKAPIiY:    Levysohn.    Xafxlml    Znildikim,    pp.  75-7i>, 
Krankl(irUi>ii-tlir-Maln,  1K.V> ;  Bf  njaoob,  Uzar  li(i-Srftiriiii,  pp. 
329-330;  Azulal,  Shcm  ha^Qcdolim,  ii.  80;  Steinselinelder, 
Cat.  BodJ.  col.  703. 
E.  C.  S.   O. 

SPITZ,  ISAAC  (EIZIG):  Abdet  din  in  Bunz 
lau,  Bohemia ;    b(>rnl7G4;   died  in  Bunzlau  May  0, 
1843.     He  wrote  "Mat'amme  Yizhak,"  songs,  melo- 
dies, and  sayings,  which  was  published  by  his  son 
YoniTob  in  Prague  iu  1843 

BlBi.ioORArHY.  Busoh,  Jalirl)uc)i,  I.  176;  Benjacob,  Osnr  lin- 
Sefarim,  p.  323;  Stelnscbnelder,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  3ti.51. 
E    c.  S.   O. 

SPITZ,  MEIB  B.  JOHANAN:  Kabbi  of 
Oroiiie,  Hungary,  iu  the  eighteentli  century.  He 
wrote  "  Katil  la-Ma'or,"  halakic  uovell*  to  some  Tal- 
nnidic  treatises;  and  "Sliemen  ha-Ma'or,"  uovelltc 
on  ritualistic  matters.  Both  these  works  appeared 
in  Vienna  in  1793. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bili(./i(iMil.37.5:  Stflnschnelder,  Cot. 
Ilixtl.  cdl.  1717  ;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Scfarim.  p.  2.51. 
E.  c.      .  S.    O. 

SPITZ,  MORITZ :  American  rabbi;  born  at 
Csaba,  Hungary,  Oct.  14,  1848.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Prague,  and  received  his  rab- 
binical diploma  from  Rabbi  Judah  Tebeles  of  that 
city.  From  1870  to  1871  he  olfieiated  as  rabbi  of 
Congregaticm  B'nai  Sholoni,  Chicago,  111. ;  from  1871 
to  1878,  of  Congregation  Enianu  -  El,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. ;  and  since  1878  lie  has  been  rabbi  of  Congre- 
gation IJ'nai  El  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Spitz  lias  contributed  to  the  "American  Israelite" 
and  to  "Die  Deborah,"  signing  his  articles  with  the 
nom  dc  plume  "Ben  Abi."  He  was  formerly  editor 
of  the  "Jewish  Tribune,"  and  is  at  present  (1905) 
editor  of  the  "  Jewish  Voice  "  of  St.  Louis. 

BiBLior.RAPHY-  The  American  Jewish  Year  ISmk,  1903-i, 
p.  1(11. 
A.  F.  T    H. 

SPITZ,  YOM-TOB  BEN  ISAAC:  Teacher 
of  Hebrew  and  (jiermau  in  the  Jewish  school 
of  Prague  during  tlie  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  the  autlior  of  "Aion  Bakut" 
(Prague,  1826),  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  R. 
Eleazar  Fleckeles  of  Prague;  "Zikron  Eliezer"  (ih. 
1827),  a  biography  of  Fleckeles;  and  "Toledot  Yiz- 
hak," a  biography  of  his  father,  I.saac  Spitz.  Yom- 
Tob  -was  a  collaborator  on  the  "Bikkure  ha-Ittim," 
to  vols.  vi.  and  vii.  of  which  he  contributed  si.xtcen 
scientific  essays 

BiBLioORAPnY:  Slelnschnelder.Cnl.  Bodl.  col.  26.51.  Benjacob, 
flpar  ho-Se/arim,  pp.  3«,  1.57;  Furst,  Bi'bi.  Jud.  111.  37.5. 
E    C.  S.   O. 

SPITZ,  ZEBI  HIRSCH:  German  author  and 
Talmudist  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  wrote 
"Dibre  Hakamim  we  Hidotam"  (Offenbach,  1802), 


a  commentary  on   those   passages  of  the  Talmud 
in  which  it  is  said  "the  Torah  speaks  in  the  language 
of  man  "  or  "  the  passage  is  explained  according  to 
its  literal  sense." 
BIUI.KKJRAPIIY  :  Benjacob.  Ozar  ha-Se/arim,  p.  104. 

K.  c.  S.  O. 

SPITZER,  BENJAMIN  SOLOMON:  Aus- 
trian lubbi  and  cliaiiipiun  of  Orlhodo.vy ;  died  in 
Vienna,  at  au  advanced  age,  Dec.  5,  1893.  He  was 
the  son-in-law  of  R.  Moses  Sofer,  and  was  for  more 
than  forty  years  rabbi  of  the  ultra-Orthodo.x  congre- 
gation of  Vienna,  whose  synagogue  was  situated  in 
the  "Shidgasse."  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of 
Reform,  and  severely  attacked  the  Vienna  "Cultur- 
gemeinde  "  for  the  Reform  measures  it  introduced  in 
1872.  A  collection  of  his  scrinons,  funeral  orations, 
and  novelliC  on  Talnuidical  subjects  (the  hitter  part 
bearing  the  separate  title  "Shimlat  Binyamin ") 
was  published  by  his  son-in-law  Joseph  Baer  Ivolien, 
under  the  title  "Tikkuu  Shelomoh  "  (Vienna,  1892). 
Benjamin  was  buried  in  Presburg. 

Biiii.iiKiUAPiiv :  A.  Iliil)liiniiwlt,scli.  Kiiie  /n(ere«80«(e  Erri- 
w  ruinis-tiiKchicUtc  von  dtin  b^hnrtlrdii/en  Rahhiner 
Sithtman  Spitzcr  (tn  .Judn'o-cicniijini,  Vienna.  ISiU;  Der 
hrnrlit  (Mavence),  ls'.)3,  Nus.  »7,lii);  vHiio.vd/', 5B3o  (1895),  pp. 
4."i7  4.")8. 

)-;.  c.  P.   Wi. 

SPITZER,     FRIEDBICH     (SAMUEL): 

French  :irt  collector  and  dealer;  born  in  Presbuig 
1814;  died  in  Paris  1890.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
olticial  grave-digger  of  the  community  and  went 
penniless  to  Vienna.  In  1848  he  accompanied  the 
Austrian  army  to  Italy,  and  upon  his  return  com- 
menced collecting  objects  of  art  A  picture  which 
li(^  bought  lor  live  gulden  proved  to  be  an  Al- 
breeht  Di'irer  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune. 
Together  with  a  deah'r,  K(')nig,  he  went  to  London, 
but  being  unable  to  sell  this  ]iieture  there,  he  dis 
posed  of  it  in  Paris.  His  visits  to  the  large  collect- 
ors in  England  had,  however,  revealed  to  him  the 
value  placed  upon  old  weapons,  and  according!}', 
on  his  return  to  Austria,  he  bought  up  whatever 
old  arms  he  could  find,  and  sold  them  in  London. 
Later  he  estaljlislied  a  business  at  Ai.\-la-Chapelle, 
where  he  sold  many  antiquities  to  Baron  Adolf  von 
Rothschild.  Wishing  to  increase'  his  business,  lie 
went  to  London,  but  failing  of  success  in  that  city,  he 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Hothschild  to  settle  perma- 
nently in  Paris,  where  his  business  prospered  greatly. 
In  1870,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- Prussian  war, 
he  sent  the  greater  part  of  his  collection  to  London, 
where  it  was  subsequently  bought  by  Sir  Richard 
Wallace.  His  collection  of  armor  he  took  to  Vienna, 
where  Baron  Anselm  von  Rothschild  bought  it  for 
."jOO.OOO  francs.  Spitzcr  thereupon  purchased  the 
celebrated  collection  of  C^aran  in  Lyons.  He  liad 
gradually  amassed  a  large  fortune  and  a  splendid 
private  collection  of  art  obj('cts,  for  which  Gam- 
betta  offered  him  6.000,000  francs.  The  collection 
was  to  be  embodied  in  a  state  museum,  of  which 
Spitzer  was  to  be  director  for  life.  A  lottery  was 
even  instituted  to  provide  the  money,  but  the  offer 
was  finally  refu.sed.  A  Berlin  syndicate,  headed  by 
the  banker  Hainauer,  offered  25,000,000  francs  for  the 
whole  gallery;  but  nothing  resulted  from  this  offer. 
In  his  will  Spitzer  arranged  that  his  collection  should 
be  sold  three  years  after  his  death.     It  then  brought 
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10,000,000  francs,  the  armor  being  sold  to  the  pres- 
ent King  of  England.  The  illustrated  "Catalogue 
de  la  Collection  Spitzer"  (3  vols.,  Paris.  1887)  is  a 
remarkable  production;  its  price  was  1,200  francs. 

8.  G. 

SPITZEB,  SAMUEL  :  Hungarian  rabbi ;  born  in 
1839  at  Keszthely,  where  his  father  was  rabbi ;  died 
in  1890;  a  descendant  of  Yom-Tob  Lipmann  Heller. 
He  studied  at  Prague,  and  became  rabbi  at  Esseg  in 
1856.  He  was  generally  recognized  as  an  authority 
on  religious  questions,  and  several  humanitarian 
societies  were  founded  within  his  congregation  as  a 
result  of  his  activity. 

Besides  several  sermons,  Spitzer  published  numer- 
ous works  on  the  history  of  civilization,  of  which 
the  following  may  be  mentioned :  "  Das  Heer-  und 
Wehrgesetz  dcr  Alten  Israeliten,  Griechen,  und  HO- 
tner,"1869,  "Die  Jiidische  Ebe,"  Esseg,  1869;  "Die 
Judische  Gemeindeorduung."  ih.  1873 ;  "  Das  Mahl  bei 
den  Alten  Vijlkern,"  Presbiirg,  1877;  "Urheimisch  in 
Slavisehen  Liindern,"  1880;  "  Das  Juhililum  in  WOrt- 
lieher  nnd  Historischer  Bedeutung."  Es.seg,  1882; 
"Das  Blutgespcnst  auf  Seine  Wahre  Quelle  Zu- 
rlickgefuhrt, "  1883;  "Das  Religiose  Bedenken,  oder 
Kann  Man  den  Eid  vor  einem  AndersgUlubigen 
Ablegen?"1883;  "Uebcr  Baden  und  Biider  bei  den 
Alten,"  1883;  "Die  Uhr  bei  den  Alten,"  1885; 
"UeberSitte  und  Sitten  der  Alten  Viilker,"  1886; 
and  "Der  Brief  bei  den  Alten  V5lkern,"  1893. 

F.  G.  S. 

SPITZER,  SIGMTJND:  Austrian  physician; 
born  at  Nikolsburg,  Moravia,  1813;  died  at  Vienna 
1894.  Two  years  after  receiving  his  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  medicine  from  the  University  of  Vienna  he 
accepted  a  professorship  in  aiiatoni_y  at  the  medical 
school  of  Constantinople.  There  he  founded  the 
anatomical  museum,  for  whicli  he  prepared  many 
S|)ecimens.  It  was  partly  his  infiueuce  which  over- 
came the  opposition  predominant  in  Constantinople 
to  dissections.  In  1844  he  took  charge  of  the  med- 
ical clinic. 

Spitzer  was  summoned  in  1845  to  attend  the  sul- 
tan Abd  al-Majid,  whom  he  cured  of  a  very  dan- 
gerous chronic  disease.  This  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  chief  private  physician  to  the  sultan.  In 
1847  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  medical  acad- 
emy at  Constantinojile.  Spitzer's  near  relations  with 
'  Abd  al-]Ma jid  aroused  the  envy  of  the  courtiers ;  and 
several  futile  endeavors  were  made  to  get  rid  of  him. 
Finally  an  attempt  upon  liis  life  induced  him  to  re- 
sign his  position.  The  sultan  then  appointed  him 
councilor  to  the  Turkish  embassy  at  Vienna.  In 
1857  he  was  appointed  representative  of  the  Porte 
at  the  court  of  Naples,  where  he  remained  until 
1860.  'Abd  al-Majid  died  in  the  following  year,  and 
Spitzer  severed  liis  connection  with  the  Turkish 
governmental  service.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
lie  spent  in  Paris  and  Italy. 
BrBLiooRAPiiY  :  Jtu:  Chrnn.  No.  1343,  p.  (• ;  PaRel,  Bing.  Lex. 

8.  F.  T.  H. 

SPITZEB,  SIMON:  Austrian  mathematician; 
born  at  Vienna  Feb.  3,  1826;  died  there  Ai)ril  2, 
1887.  He  studied  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Vienna,  was  graduated  in  1850.  an<l  became  in  1851 
privat-docent  at  the  Vienna   polytechnic  institute. 


In  1857  he  was  appointed  professor  of  algebra  at 
the  Vienna  "Haudelsschule,"  which  position  he 
held  until  1887,  at  the  same  time  lecturing  at  the 
polytechnic,  where  he  became  assistant  professor  of 
analytic  mechanics  in  1863,  and  professor  in  1870. 
When  the  "  Handelsschule  "  was  changed  into  the 
"  Handelsakademie  "  Spitzer  became  its  first  rector 
(1872-73). 

Of  Spitzer's  numerous  works  the  following  may 
be  mentioned:  "  Ueber  die  Aufsuchung  der  Imagi- 
naren  Wurzeln  HOherer  Numerischer  Gleichun- 
gen";  "Allgemeine  AuflOsung  der  Zahlengleicb- 
ungen  mit  Einer  und  Mehrercn  Unbekannten "; 
"Anleitung  zur  Berechnung  der  Leibrenten  und 
Anwartschaften  ";  "Tabellen  i'lberdie  Zin.seszinsen- 
und  Rentenrechnung  "  ;  and  "  Ueber  MUnzen  und 
Arbitragen  Rechnung." 

Bibliography  :  Ally.  Zelt.  ilea  Jud.  1887,  pp.  219  et  iieq. 
s.  F.  T.  II. 

STACTE.     See  Incense  ;  Spices. 

STABE  :  City  in  the  province  of  Hanover,  Prus- 
sia. Its  Jewsaretirstmentioned  in  a  charter  granted 
them  in  1349.  In  1613  they  received  a  patent  of 
protection  from  Johann  Friedrich,  Archbishop  of 
Bremen ;  and  on  Sept.  28,  1615,  he  threatened  that  if 
the  Hamburg  council  imposed  a  special  Jewish  safe- 
conduct  on  his  protege  and  court  Jew  "Solomon 
Herscheider,  Jewish  physician  living  at  Stade," 
who  had  hitherto  been  permitted  to  conduct  busi- 
ness and  to  trade  in  Hamburg  without  taxation,  the 
Portuguese  of  the  latter  city  would  no  longer  be 
allowed  free  passage  through  his  teriitory.  In  1618 
Solomon,  the  "protected  Jew  of  Stade,"  who  is 
doubtless  identical  with  this  Solonuin  Herscheider, 
was  purveyor  of  silver  for,  or  perhaps  joint  lessee 
of,  the  miut;  in  1620,  however,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  apparently  on  a  charge  of  embezzlement. 

There  was  a  Jewish  cemetery  in  Stade  which  in 
1632  was  turned  into  a  garden.  In  the  years  1628 
and  1630  the  ta.\  paid  by  the  Jews  for  their  jirotec- 
tion  aminuiled  to60niaiks  per  annum,  whereas  it 
had  been  75  marks  in  1624  and  180  marks  in  1019. 
During  the  Danish  siege  of  Stade,  which  ended  the 
Swedish  dominion  over  the  city,  a  great  fire  broke 
out  (Aug.  29,  1712)  that  destroyed  the  Jewish 
street  and  other  ()uarters  of  the  town.  In  1827 
ill  the  royal  Hanoverian  district  of  Stade  three  presi- 
dents for  the  communities  of  Otterndorf.  Osterholz, 
and  Rotenburg  were  appointed  from  among  the 
Jews  themselves. 

At  present  (1905)  the  Jews  of  Stade  number  26  in 
a  total  population  of  10,000.  They  meet  for  wor- 
ship in  a  rented  house. 

Bibliography  :  Grunwahl.  Ftn-tuijifAfni]r<tIter auf  Deittscher 
Krde,  pp.  9  ct  yc(^.  Hamburg,  1R)2:  i6eni.  HumJiurns 
Deut:<che  .luiJen,  In  Mittheihtntieii  iter  (iisellschnft  ftir 
Jtldische  Vnttifikuntte,  xii.  7  et  seii.;  W.  H.  Kohelniaiin  and 
W.  Wlltpennlng,  (iescti.  rier  Statlt  Sfnrfc  (rev iseil  b\  Hilir- 
feldti,  pp.  S9.  1»»,  Stade,  1897. 
D.  A.  Lew. 

STADE,  BERNHARD  :     German    Protestant 

Heliiaisi  and  hisioriaii  of  Israel:  born  in  Arnstadt 
May  11,  1848.  He  became  privat  docent  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  lA'ipsic  in  1873,  and  professor  of  theology 
at  Giessen  in  1875. 

Of   Stade's   works   the   following    niav   be  men- 
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tioDcd:  "De  Isaioe  Vaticiniis  ,^tliiopicis  Diatribe" 
(Lc'ipsic.  1873);  "  Ucber  die  Alttestiimeiilliclie  Vor- 
.stelliiiig  voin  Ziistand  naeli  dcm  Tod"  {ih.  1877); 
"  Liliibucli  der  Ilebriiiseheu  OraimnatiU"  (parti., 
i/>.  1879),  ail  attempt  at  barinoniz-ing  the  pliilnlngical 
nK'th(jds  i)f  Olsbaiisen  and  Ewald;  "Gcseliiclite  des 
Volkes  Israel"  (vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1881-84;  2.1  ed.  188"); 
vol.  ii.,  in  collaboration  with  O.  Holtzniaun,  ib. 
1888),  a  critical  reconstruction  of  the  history  of 
Israel  in  accord  witli  Graf  and  Wellhauseu;  "  Hebril- 
i.sclies  Worterbuch  zum  Alten  Testament  "  (in  collab- 
oration with  Siegfried,  Leipsic.  1893) ;  "  Ausgew-ahlte 
Akademische  Reden  und  Abhandhingen  "  (Giessen, 
1899).  lu  conjunction  with  F.  Scliwally,  Stade 
edited  a  revised  Hebrew  te.xt  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
(Leipsic,  1904),  for  Ilaupt's  "Sacred  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament."  Stade  has  been  the  editor  since 
1881  of  the  "Zeitschrift  fUr  Alttestameutliche  Wis- 
senschaft." 

BiBLiocRAPHY  :  Brnckhaits  Kotwersatinnn-Lcxikiin. 
T.  F.  T.  H. 

STADTHAGEN,  JOSEPH:  German  rabbi, 
apologist,  and  author;  died  at  Stadthagen  Sept.  5, 
1715;  son  of  Samson  of  Metz,  where  his  grand- 
fatlier  .Jo,seph  b.  Isaac  ha-Lcvi  Ashkenazi  (died  at 
Frankforton-tlie-Main  in  1628)  officiated  as  rabbi 
for  many  years.  Joseph  acted  for  several  decades 
as  "Landesrabbiner"  for  the  district  of  Schaumburg- 
Lipp<',  and  took  the  name  "Stadthagen"  from  his 
place  of  residence.  Well  versed  both  in  apologetic 
lileratuw  and  in  the  New  Testament,  he  was  pecul- 
iarly qualilied  to  become  a  leader  in  religious  contro- 
versies. He  was  called  to  Hanover  by  the  Hanoverian 
financial  agent  Leffmanu  Bkiihends,  an<l  there,  on 
July  21,  1704,  in  the  presence  of  the  elector 
Georg  Ludwig  and  the  noted  electoress  Sophie  (the 
friend  of  Leibnitz),  he  took  part  in  a  very  successful 
religious  disputation  with  a  convert  (Edzardus  of 
Hamburg  V).  In  the  following  year  (1705)  Stadt- 
hagen published  in  Amsterdam  his  "  Dibre  Zikka- 
ron,"  a  work  in  two  parts,  containing  ethical  reflec- 
tions on  the  rules  for  ritual  slaughtering. 

Of  Stadthagen's  seven  daughters  may  be  men- 
tioned Rebekka,  wife  of  Samuel  Bonn  of  Altona 
(Kaufmann,  "  Heinrich  Heine's  Alinensaal,"  p.  298), 
and  Hindele,  who  married  Uri  Lipmann  b.  Joseph 
of  Elrich  (near  Nordhauscn).  Of  his  sons  the  most 
important  were  Bernard,  who  attended  the  fair  at 
Leipsic  in  1097  and  1698  ("  Monatsschrifl,"  1901,  p. 
507),  and  Oershon,  who  died  at  Altona  on  the  10th 
of  Aug.,  1721  (Grunwald,  "  Haraburgs  Deutsche  Ju- 
den,"  1904,  p.  243,  No.  836).  Among  his  descendants 
were  "Landesrabbiner"  Levi  Heuzkeld  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  Ephraim  Rothschild,  manufacturer  and 
philanthropist  of  Stadtoldendorf,  Brunswick,  who 
died  Jan.  30,  1901. 

BuiLinoRAPUT:  Benjamh.  Ozir  ha^Scfnrim.  p.  ins.  No.  63; 
Wiener,  in  Monatx^chrift,  1S«4.  p.  IRil :  Kaufmann,  In  R.  E. 
J.  1S91,  p.  98;  manuscTipt  of  Studthngen's  Mxnl,iat  Zlhka- 
rnti,  and  also  manuscript  notes  In  a  copy  of  the  Dibre  Zik- 
knrnn,  botli  In  the  possession  of  Dr.  A.  Lewinsky. 
E.  r.  A.  Lew. 

STAFF  ("shcbct,"  "matteh,"  etc.):  Herodotus 
(i.  195)  and  Strabo  (xvi.  746)  a.ssert  that  among  the 
Babylonians  every  man  carried  a  ring  and  a  stafT, 
which  latter  was  decorated  at  the  upper  end  with 


a  carved  representation  of  a  flower  or  something 
.similar.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  universal  cus- 
tom among  the  ancient  Hebrews  also  to  carry  a  stall 
(comp  Gen.  xxxviii.  l.S) — a  custom  which  perliaps 
dates  from  the  time  when  they  lived  the  nomadic 
life  of  herdsmen.  The  staff  was  indispensable  to 
the  herdsman,  for  by  means  of  it  lie  kept  his  Hock 
together  (Ex.  iv.  2;  Lev.  xxvii.  32;  Ps.  x.xiii.  4; 
Micali  vii.  14;  Zech.  ii.  7);  the  upper  end  of  the 
long  staff  was  bent,  as  Egyptian  illustrations  indi- 
cate. Nor  was  the  staff  to  be  despised  as  a  \vea])i)n 
(Ps.  xxiii.  4).  Similarly,  a  long,  perhaps  straight, 
stick,  with  a  goad  at  the  end,  was  used  by  the  peas- 
ants for  driving  and  guiding  the  oxen  before  the 
plow,  and  also  for  breaking  the  clods  behind  it, 
as  the  peasants  still  use  the  stick  to-day ;  this  also 
was  an  effective  weapon  (Judges  iii.  31 ;  I  Sam.  xiii. 
21,  xvii.  43).  Finally,  tlie  staff  was  indispensable 
to  the  wanderer,  and  a  support  to  tlie  weak  and 
sick(Gen.  xxxii.  10;  Ex.  xxi.  19;  Zech.  viii.  4).  In 
the  hands  of  the  overseers  it  became  an  instrument 
of  punishment,  and  therefore  a  badge  of  office  (Isa. 
ix.  4,  XXX.  31,  H  nl.). 

E.  (1.  II.  1.  Be. 

STAHL,  FBIEBRICH  JTTLItTS :  German 
jurist  and  publicist;  born  at  Municli  Jan.  16,  1802; 
died  at  Briickeuau  Aug.  10,  1861.  In  his  eighteenth 
year  he  took  the  examination  f<ir  the  i)osition  of 
teaclier  at  the  Munich  gymnasium,  but  was  con- 
fronted by  the  usual  difficulty  experienced  by  Jew- 
ish youths  seeking  government  positions,  and  he 
adopted  Christianity  Nov.  6,  1819,  in  Erlangen.  He 
studied  jurisprudence  at  the  universities  of  WUrz- 
burg,  Heidelberg,  and  Erlangen,  and  in  1827  became 
privat-docent  at  the  University  of  JIunich.  In  the 
same  year  his  treatise'  "  U<'ber  das  Aeltere  Ri'miische 
Klagerecht"  was  published  iiithatcity;  and  he  then 
devoted  himself  to  his  great  work  on  the  philos- 
ophy of  law,  "Die  Pliilosophie  des  Rechts  nach  Gc- 
.schichtliclier  Ansicht,"  2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1830-37 
(5th  ed.  1878).  In  1832  he  was  called  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Erlangen,  as  associate  professor,  ajid  in 
November  of  the  same  year  was  appointed  jirofessor 
in  the  University  of  Wi'irzburg.  He  published  his 
"Die  Kirchenverfassung  nach  Lehre  und  Recht  der 
ProU'Stanten  "  at  Erlangen,  in  1840  (2d  ed.  1862). 

In  politics,  as  in  philosoph}',  jurisprudence,  and 
religion,  Stahl  was  an  extreme  reactionary,  in  which 
spirit  he  issued  a  number  of  pampliiets  devoted  to  a 
vigorous  criticism  of  the  revolutionary  tendencies, 
proposals,  and  proceedings,  of  that  troublous  period. 
He  was  rewarded  by  the  king  with  an  aiipnintment 
in  1849  as  life  member  of  the  First  Chamber,  after- 
ward known  as  the  "  Herrenhaus  "  ;  and  from  1852  to 
1858  he  was  a  member  of  the  "Evangelischer  Ober- 
kirchenrat."  The  downfall  of  the  Manteuffel  min- 
istry led  to  the  loss  of  his  influence  in  the  latter 
body,  and  in  1858  he  resigned.  In  both  assemblages 
he  remained  from  beginning  to  end  the  recognized 
leader  of  his  party.  According  to  Lord  Acton,  he 
had  a  more  predominant  influence  and  showed  more 
political  ability  than  Lord  Beaconsfiehl  (Acton, 
"Letters  to  Mary  Gladstone,"  p.  103,  London,  1904). 

The  writings  which  Stahl  produced  in  Berlin  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  agitation  were:  "  Ueber  die 
Kirchenzucht,"   1845   (3d  ed.  1858);    "Das  Monar- 
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chiscliePrinzip,"  Heidelberg,  18-15;  "  Der  Cliristliche 

Staiit,"  (Va  1847(2<le(i.  1858);  "Die  Hevolution  und 

die  Konstitutioncllo  Monarcliie,"  1848  (2(i  cd.  184'J); 

"Was  1st  Kevolutiou?  "  ib.  1853,  of  wliicli  three  edi 

tions  were  issued.     His  subsequent  writings  were: 

"Der  Protestantisraus  als  Politisches  Prinzip,"  ih. 

1853   (3(1   ed.    1854);    "Die    Katboliselien   Widerle- 

gungeii,"   ih.  1854;    "Wider  Bunseu,"  1856;   "Die 

Lutherische  Kirclie  und  die  Union,"   1859  (2d  ed. 

1860).     After  bis  death  there  were  published  "Sie- 

benzehn  Parlamentariscbe  Reden,"  ih.  18fi2,  and  "Die 

Gegeuwartigeu  Parteien  in  Staat  und   Kirehe,"  ih. 

1868. 

Bibliography:  Gnels,  in  Unsere  Zeit.  vl.  419-449,  Berlin, 
1862:  Bluntschli.in  Bluntschli  and  Brater's  Slaatnlexikoii. 
X.  l.")4-lfi.1;  iilem,  in  <iinli.  rics  AUg.  .s'lnfiNrcc'iN.  pp.  (3(1- 
AH;  Ernst  LandsbtTE,  in  .lily.  Deutsche  BiuaraphU,  xxxy. 
\i92-mK 

s.  ■  M.  Co. 

STAHL,  WILHELM  :  German  economist ;  born 
at  Munich  June  2.  1812;  died  at  Giessen  March  19, 
1873.  While  still  very  young  be  lost  both  p;irents, 
and  was  cared  for  in  the  house  of  a  well-known 
philologist,  Doderlein,  in  Erlangen,  after  his  brother, 
Friedrich  Julius  Stahl,  had  adopted  Christianity. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  the  gymnasium  he 
attended  the  universities  of  Munich  and  Halle,  and 
devoted  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  physics 
and  chemistry,  later  securing  a  position  as  teacher 
at  the  industrial  school  in  Fi'irth.  Encouraged  by 
Professor  Hermann  of  Erlangen,  be  ajiplied  himself 
zealously  to  the  study  of  political  economy,  and 
finally  established  himself  as  docent  of  that  science 
at  the  University  of  Erlangen.  where  he  socjn  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  associate  professor.  !n 
1848  be  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  Frank- 
fort Parliament,  and  tlu'ee  years  later  received  a  call 
as  professor  at  the  University  of  Giessen,  where 
be  remained  until  his  death. 

Of  Stahl's  published  works  the  following  are  the 
most  important:  "Die  Einfuhrung  der  Neucrcn 
Staatsprincipien  im  Grossherzogthum  Hessen," 
Giesseai,  1862;  "  Die  Bedcutung  der  Arbeitcr-Associ- 
ationen  in  Vergangenhcit  mid  Gegenwart,"  ih.  1867; 
and  "Das  Deutsche  Handwerk."  ih.  1874. 

BiHi.iiXiRAPHY:    K.    nmptenbach.   In   AUg.    DeuUche    Bin- 
griiphie,  xxxv.  403. 
s.  M.  Co. 

STANDAKD.     See  Ft.Ao. 

STANISLAVSKI.  SIMON  JTJDAH :  Rus- 
sian aiitlmr  and  journalist;  born  at  Nikopol.  Yeka- 
terinoslav,  Russia,  Dec.  18,  1850;  son  of  Moses  Stan- 
islavski,  a  wealthy  Lithuanian  merchant.  Simon 
was  at  first  destined  for  a  commercial  career,  but  be 
finally  overcame  the  opposition  of  his  father,  and 
during  1863-64  he  received  instruction  from  Dobse- 
witcb,  who  went  to  Nikopol  from  Pinsk  in  1861. 
During  this  period  young  Stanislavski  carried  on 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  such  men  as  Abra- 
ham Lebensobn,  Samuel  Fuenn,  and  others;  but  his 
new  teacher,  Ilya  0]tsii.\NSKi,  turned  his  amliition 
into  other  directions.  Under  Orsbanski's  guidance 
Stanislavski  read  Buckle,  Di'aper,  Darwin,  and  Jlill, 
and  also  began  a  systematic  study  of  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, and  other  sciences. 

Stanislavski  began  his  journalistic  career  by  wri- 


ting for  the  "  Peterburgskie  Viedomosti,"  and  for  the 
"Den,"  which  was  edited  by  Orcnstein.  An  article 
on  the  works  of  Dr.  Ertcr  gained  for  him  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Morgulis  and  of  A.  Y.  Landau,  who 
in  1871  began  pulilishing  the  "  Yevrciskaya  Biblio- 
teka."  AVhen  the  "  Voskhod  "  commenee<l  toappear 
(1881),  Landau  invited  Stanislavski  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  editor  on  that  periodical.  Among 
the  most  important  articles  written  by  Stanislavski 
may  be  mentioned  a  sketch  of  B.  Stern's  Jewisli 
school  in  Kisbincf("  Voskhod."  April,  1884),  and  bi- 
ographies of  Mendel  Levin,  Israel  .Samostz  ("  Vosk- 
hod," June.  1886),  Hyman  Hirwitz,  Solomon  Pos- 
ner,  and  Benjamin  Mandelstamm.  Stanislavski 
wrote  also  many  other  articles  on  various  topics 
under  the  pseud(myms  nxnn  and  "Z." 

BiHi.iocRAPnv  :  AutcilHograpliyln  Sefer  ha-Zikkamn,  1890,  p. 
li»i  ledited  by  Sokolow). 
II.  u.  J.  Go. 

STANS  IBN  ABITTJB,  JOSEPH.     See  Abi- 

TIK,  JosKi'lI  BKN  Is.\.\c  BEX  ST.\NS  IBN. 

STAK-WORSHIP  :  This  is  perhaps  the  oldest 
form  of  idolatry  i)ractised  by  the  ancients.  Accord- 
ing to  Wisdom  .\iii.  2,  the  observation  of  the  stars  in 
the  East  very  early  led  the  people  to  regard  the 
planets  and  the  fixed  stars  as  gods.  The  religion  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  is  known  to  liave  consisted 
preeminently  of  sun-worship.  Moses  sternly  warned 
the  Israelites  against  worshiping  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  (Dent.  iv.  19,  xvii. 

3);  it  may  be  siiid  that  the  prohibi- 
Among'  the  tion  of  making  and  worshiping  any 
Israelites,    image  of  that  which  is  in  heaven  above 

(Ex.  XX.  4;  Deut.  v.  8)  implies  also 
the  stars  and  the  other  celestial  bodies.  Tlie  Israel- 
ites fell  into  this  kind  of  idolatry,  and  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Amos  they  bad  the  images  of  Siccuth 
and  Chiun,  "the  stars  of  their  god  "  (.Vmos  v.  26.  R. 
v.);  the  latter  name  is  generally  supposed  to  de- 
note the  planet  Saturn.  That  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
fell  earlier  than  that  of  Judah  is  stated  (II  Kings 
xvii.  16)  to  have  been  due,  among  other  causes,  to 
its  worshii)ing  the  host  of  heaven.  But  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  in  its  later  period  seems  to  have  out- 
done the  Northern  Kingdom  in  star-worship.  Of 
Manas.seb  it  is  related  tluit  he  built  altars  to  all  the 
host  of  heaven  in  the  two  courts  of  the  bouse  of 
Yhwii,  and  it  seems  that  it  was  the  practise  of  even 
kings  before  him  to  appoint  priests  who  olTered  sac- 
rifices to  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  i)lanets,  and  all  the 
host  <if  heaven.  Altars  for  star-worship  were  built 
on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  horses  and  chariots 
were  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  sun  (ih.  xxi.  5; 
xxiii.  4-5,  11-12).  Star-worship  continued  in  Judah 
until  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign  (621  B.C.), 
when  the  king  took  measures  to  abolish  all  kinds  of 
iilolatry  (ih.).  But  altliough  st:ir-wor.sbip  was  then 
abolished  as  a  public  cult,  it  was  practised  privately 
by  individuals,  wiio  worshiped  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  poured  out  libations  to  them  on  the  roofs  of 
their  liouses  (Zeph.  i.  5;  Jer.  viii.  2,  xix.  13).  ,Icre- 
miah  (vii.  18)  describes  the  worsliip  of  the  queen  of 
heaven  to  have  been  more  particularly  common 
among  the  women.  Ezekiel,  who  prophesied  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin  (591  B.C.), 
describes  the -worship  of  the  sun  as  practised  in  the 
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court  of  tbe  Templp  (Ezek.  viii.  16  et  fcj-),  and  from 
Jer.  xliv.  17  et  sei/.  it  may  he  seeu  tliat  even  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  women  insisted 
on  continuing  to  worship  tlie  queen  of  heaven.  In 
Job  (xxxi.  26  tt  neg.)  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  kiss- 
ing of  the  hand  in  the  adoration  of  the  moon  (see 
BIoox,  BiBi.iCAi,  Data).  According  to  Robertson. 
Smith  ("The  Religion  of  the  Semites."  p.  127,  note 3, 
Edinburgh.  1889),  star  worship  is  not  of  greatantiq- 
iiity  among  the  Semites  in  general,  nor  among  the 
Hebrews  in  particular,  for  the  latter  adopted  this 
form  of  idolatry  only  under  the  influence  of  the 
Assyrians.  But  Fritz  Hommel  ("Der  Gestirndicnst 
der  Alten  Araber."  Munich.  1901)  expresses  the  op- 
posite opinion.  He  points  to  the  fact  that  the  He- 
brew root  which  denotes  the  verb  "to  swear"  is  the 
same  as  that  which  denotes  "seven."  and  claims 
that  this  fact  establishes  a  connection  between  swear- 
ing and  the  seven  planets;  and  he  furthermore  de- 
clares that  there  are  manj'  Biblical  evidences  of 
star-worship  among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Thus, 
the  fact  that  Terah.  Abraham's  father,  had  lived 
first  at  I.'r  of  the  Chaldees.  and  that  later  he  settled 
at  Harau  (Gen,  xi.  31),  two  cities  known  from  As- 
syrian inscriptions  as  places  of  moon-worship,  shows 
that  Abraham's  parents  were  addicted  to  that  form 
of  idolatrj-.  According  to  legend.  Abraham  him- 
self worshiped  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  stars  before 
he  recognized  the  true  God  in  Yiiwii  (see  Abra- 
ham IX  Apocuvphal  and  Rabhinicai.  Litera- 
TfRE).  The  golden  calf.  Hommel  declares,  was 
nothing  more  than  an  emblem  of  the  moon-god, 
which,  in  the  Assyrian  inscription,  is  styled  "the 
youthful  and  mighty  bull"  and  the  lord  of  the 
heavenly  hosts  (comp.  "  Ynwii  Zeba'ot,"  which 
term  is  intentionally  omitted  from  tlie  Pentateuch). 
He  assigns  the  same  character  to  the  two  calves 
made  by  Jeroboam  several  centuries  later  (I  Kings 
xii.  28). 

The  ancient  Hebrews,  being  nomads,  like  the 
Arabs  favored  the  moon,  while  the  Babylonians, 
who  were  an  agricultural  nation,  preferred  the  sun. 
But.  as  appears  from  Ezek.  xx.  7-8.  the  moon- 
worship  of  the  Lsraelites,  even  while  they  were  still 
in  Egypt,  was  combined  with  sun-worship.  The 
close  similarity  between  the  ancient  Hebrews  and 
the  southern  Arabs  has  led  Hommel  furthermore  to 
find  allusion  to  inoon-worsliipin  such  Hebrew  names 
as  begin  with  "  ab  "  ( =  "  father  "),  as  in  "  Abimelech  " 
and  "Absalom,"  or  with  ""am"  (=  "uncle"),  as  in 
"  Amminadab"  and  "Jeroboam,"  because  these  par- 
ticles, when  they  appear  in  the  names  of  southern 
Arabs,  refer  to  the  moon. 

The  term  "star-worship"  ("'abodat  kokabim 
u-niazzalot")  in  the  Talmud  and  in  post-Talmudic 
literature  is  chiefly  a  censor's  emendation  for 
"  '  abodah  zarah."  In  connection  with  star-worship, 
it  is  related  in  the  MLshnah  (Ab.  Zarah  iv.  7)  that 
the  Rabbis  ("zekenim  ")  were  asked  if  God  dislikes 
idolatry  why  He  did  not  destroy  the  idols.  The 
Rabbis  answered:  "If  the  heathen  worshiped  only 
idols  perhaps  God  would  have  destroyed  the  objects 
of  their  adoration,  but  they  worship  alsso  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  stars,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  and  God 
can  not  destroy  the  world  on  account  of  the  heathen." 

E.  c.  M.  Sel. 


STAROKONSTANTINOV  :  City  in  the  gov- 
eminent  of  Volhynia,  Russia.  Jews  seem  to  have 
settled  in  this  city  soon  after  it  was  founded,  for  dur- 
ing the  great  uprising  of  the  Cossacks  under  Chniiel- 
nicki  (1648-58)  it  had  a  considerable  Jewish  com- 
munity. Ih  1648-49  the  wild  Cossacks  and  Tatars 
killed  the  gi:eater  part  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants,  al- 
though the  latter  were  very  bravely  defended  by 
the  Polish  general  Wishnevetzki.  Three  years 
later  (1651),  according  to  the  testimony  of  Prince 
Semen  Prozorovski,  the  murderous  hordes,  on  their 
way  to  Sborowo,  captured  Starokonstantinovanew, 
murdering  the  greater  jiart  of  the  inhabitants  and  ap- 
plying the  torch  to  the  city  itself.  In  16.59  the  city 
was  be-sieged  by  the  helman  Yygovski,  but  the 
inhabitants  successfully  defended  themselves.  In 
1793  Starokonstantinov,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  Ukraine,  was  annexed  to  Russia.  At  present 
(1905)  the  city  has  about  17,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
the  Jews  constitute  approximately  60  per  cent.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  as  well  as  with  the  surrounding 
towns  and  villages.  The  city  has  two  synagogues, 
live  prayer-houses,  a  city  .school  for  Jewish  children, 
and  the  usual  Jewish  benevolent  institutions. 

Bibliography:    liegcxtu  i  Nadpini,  i.;  EntziMoperliclie*ki 
Slnvar;  Uurland,  Lc-IyDnjt  ha-Uczcrut  be-l'igrael,  Iv.  16. 

II.  li.  J.  Go. 

STATISTICS  :  As  referring  to  Jews,  statistics 
deal  mainly  with  populations,  their  ages  and  distri- 
bution. Migration,  Morbidity,  Mortality,  Occu- 
pations, Crlvinality,  Births,  and  Marria(;es. 
Most  of  these  topics  have  alreadj'  been  treated  in 
articles  in  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia;  it  remains 
to  deal  here  only  with  the  Jewish  population  as  a 
whole  and  its  distribution. 

The  Pentateuch  contains  a  number  of  statements 
as  to  the  number  of  Jews  that  left  Egypt,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  seventy  sons  and  grandsons  of  Ja- 
cob who  took  up  their  residence  in  that  country. 
Altogether,  including   Levites,  there 

Ancient      were  611,730  males  over  twenty  years 

Times.  of  age.  and  therefore  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms;  this  would  imply  a  popula- 
tion of  about  3.1.54.000.  The  Census  of  David  is 
said  to  have  recorded  1.300.000  males  over  twenty 
years  of  age.  which  would  imply  a  population  of 
over  5.000,000.  The  number  of  exiles  who  returned 
from  Babylon  is  given  at  42,360.  Tacitus  declares 
that  Jerusalem  at  its  fall  contained  600,000  persons; 
Josephus,  that  there  were  as  many  as  1,100,000,  of 
whom  97,000  were  sold  as  slaves.  It  is  from  the 
latter  that  most  European  Jews  are  descended. 
These  appear  to  be  all  the  figures  accessible  for  an- 
cient times,  and  their  trustworthiness  is  a  matter  of 
dispute.  The  difficulties  of  commissariat  in  the 
Sinaitic  desert  for  such  a  number  as  3,000,000  have 
been  pointed  out  by  Colcnso;  and  the  impo.ssibility 
of  the  area  of  Jerusalem  containing  much  more  than 
80,000  persons  with  an\'  comfort  has  been  referred 
to  as  proving  the  exaggeration  of  the  figures  of 
Josephus  and  Tacitus. 

In  tlie  Hadrianic  war  580,000  Jews  were  slain, 
according  to  Dion  Cassius  (Ixix.  14).  According  to 
Jlommsen.  in  the  first  century  r.E.  there  were  no  less 
thau  1.000.000  Jews  in  Egypt,  in  a  total  of  8,000,000 
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iiiliabilants:  of  tliesf  200,000  livcrl  in  Alexandria, 
wliose  total  population  was  .')00,0()0.  IlarnatU 
•("Ausbrc'itiiug  des  Cbristentunis,"  Leipsic,  1902) 
reckons  that  there  were  1,000,000  .lews  in  Syria  at 
tlie  time  of  Nero,  and  700,000  in  Palestine,  and  he 
allows  tor  an  additional  l,ij00,000  in  other  places, 
thus  estiniatini;  that  there  were  in  the  first  century 
4,200.0(10  Jews  in  the  world.  This  estimate  is  prob- 
ably excessive. 

As  regards  the  number  of  Jews  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  about  1170,  enumerates 
altogether  l,049,.56.j:  but  of  these  100,000  are  at- 
tributed lo  Persia  and  India,  100,000  to  Arabia,  and 
300. OoO  to  Thanaim  ( '!),  obviously  mere  guesses  with 
regard  to  the  Eastern  Jews,  with  whom  he  did  not 
come  in  contact.  There  were  at  that  time  probably 
not  many  more  than  .500,000  in  the  countries  he  vis- 
ited, and  probably  not  more  than  7.50,000  altogether. 
The  only  real  data  for  the  Jliddle  Ages  are  with  re- 
gard to  special  Jewish  communities,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  list,  niaiulv  derived  from  I.  Loeb 
<-'R.  E.  J."  vol.  xiv,): 

Jewish  PopfLATioxs  or  Medieval  Cities. 

[Where  authors'  names  only  are  eiven.  the  works  referred  to 
are  Cassel,  ».r.  "Juden";  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  "Itinerar.v." 
«d.  Asher ;  Weyden.  "  Gesh.  der  Juden  zu  Coin,"  I'olopie,  ISBT  : 
Bucber,  "  Bevolkerungen  von  Frankfort,"  Tubingen,  IS.'iii ; 
Usque,  "Consolacao"  :  Ziemlieli,  "  MachscT  Nurnberg,"  Ber- 
lin, 1886;  Stern,  "  Analecten  zur  tiescb.  der  Juden."] 


City. 

Date. 

Population. 

Source. 

^i.\ 

1341 

j  (203  families)  i 
1 1.307                 (" 

"R.  E.J."xiT.  170. 

^maia 

1170 

20 

Benjamin  of  Tudela. 

Amsterdam 

162U 

(400  famiUes) 

Gnitz,  "Gesch."  ix. 
Mi. 

1671 

(4.000       "      ) 

Uratz.  "Gesch."    x. 

Aries 

1170 

2(10 

Benjamin  of  Tudela. 

ASQO\\ 

1170 

40 

" 

Austerlitz.. 

1523 

1  445                ( 
1   (34  houses)  f 

JKW.  ENCVC. 

AvifDon.... 

iaj8 

(210  families) 

De  Maulde. 

Banelona.. 

1391 

90O  (?) 

"R.  E.  J."  xiv.  170. 

Benevento.. 

1171) 

200 

Benjamin  of  Tudela. 

Blois 

llTl 

40 

Joseph  Cohen, 
"  "Eniek  ha-Baka." 

Bourfr  St. 

Gilles. 
BriDdisi.... 

U7U 

100 

Benjamin' of  Tudela. 

1170 

10 

.. 

<Capua 

1170 

300 

.*                 i. 

Carprutras. 

1277-1600 

(12-119  familiesi 

"  U.  E.  J."  .\ii.  ISO. 

1742 

)  (11)8  families)  i 

Castellonde 

14.50 

(31  families) 

Coeb,  I.e. 

la  Plana.. 

Castrogio- 

1400 

(80       "      ) 

Zunz,  "Z.  G." 

vanni. 

Ceuia 

1785 

381 

Cassel,  p.  155b. 

IWO 

150 

■Coloorne 

1348 

(5o  uouses) 

Wevden. 

Dvon 

1384 

.52 

Casisel,  p.  11  lb. 

Esiella 

1366 

(89  families) 

Ka.vstTlin);.  "  Die  Ju- 
<lf  n  in  Navarra."  p. 
45. 

Kavserling.  I.e. 

Paices 

1366 

(18  famlUes) 

Ferrara 

I6U1 

1..5;» 

Cassel,  p.  1.5.5b. 

1785 

1.066 

"     

ituo 

1.800 

**       ..     k. 

Frankfort- 

1241 

200  (?  families) 

BOcher. 

o  n  - 1  h  e  - 

Main. 

Vienna 

1170 

2 

Benjamin  of  Tudela. 

<ininada 

1688 

a.'M  houses) 

fsiillf. 

Haailiurp .. 

1B13 

(2:4)  adults) 

(imtz.  I.e.  X.  18. 

Lucca 

1170 

40 

Benjamin  of  Tudela. 

Lugo 

1785 

600 

Cas.sel.  p.  15-5h. 

Lunel 

1170  (?) 

300  (?  families) 

Benjamin  of  Tudela. 

Manresa. . . . 

1294 

(45  famiUes) 

Loeb.  I.e. 

Marseilles.. 

1170 

300 

XI.-34 


City. 


Melfl 

Messina 

Melz ...'.'.'.'. 

Naples 

Nurembere. 

Otranto 

Palermo 

Palraa 

Paris 

Perpignan .. 

Peralta 

Pisa 

Posquiires. 
Rome 

Salerno 

San  Manx*.. 
San^uesa. . . 
Strasburg .. 


Tafalla 

Talavera  de 
la  R**yna. 

Tarento 

Trani 

Trapani 

Trevoux 

Tudela 

Venice 

Worms 


Date. 


1170 
1170 

1.543 
1(157 
1170 
1338 


1170 
1170 
1490 

1391 
1296-97 
1413-14 
1.366 
1170 
1170 
1170 
1&50 
1170 
1493 
1366 
1319 

1369 

1383 

13(56 
1477 

1170 
1170 
1439 
1429 
1366 
1386 
1152 
1170 
1500 
1096 
1438 


Population. 


Souri'e. 


200  ('/families) 
2(XI 

118(1  families) 
(l«  "  ) 
.500 

(212  adults) 


.500 
1.500 
(8.50  famiUes) 

1.540  (?) 
(82  families) 
(ISO       "      ) 
(10       "      ) 
2 

40(400?) 

200 
3.00(1 

600 

350 

(25  families) 
2,U)0 

I     (6  families :  i 
)  kUled)  )' 

j  (15  families;  ( 
I  killed)  t 

(10  families) 
(168       "      ) 


200 
200 
200 
(13 
(270 
(200 
1,300 

i.;»o 

93:1 
434 

400 


families) 
"  ) 
"      ) 


Benjamin  of  Tudehi. 

Zunz.  "Z.  (i  "  :  Ben- 

jauilu  of  Tudela. 

Cassfl.  p.  li:to. 
Benjamin  of  I'udela. 
Ztenilich ;    Loeb.    In 

"U.  E.J."  xiv.  170- 

IT3 
Benjamin  of  Tudela. 

Gralz,  "  Gesch."  vill. 

260 
"R.E.J."  xiv.  171. 

I.  K3. 

xiv.  6.5. 
Kayserling.  he. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela. 


Cassel.  p.  15.5a. 
Benjamin  nf  Tudela. 
Zunz.  "Z.  (;." 
Kayserling.  I.e. 
Loeb,  I.e. 

Cassel,  p.  li:Ja. 


Kayserling,  I.e. 
Loeb,  I.e. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela. 


,  :i5. 
■  ii.  2S5. 


Zunz.  "Z.  (i. 
"R.  E.J."  x 
Rios.  "  Hist." 
Loeb,  I.e. 
Cassel,  p.  1.58b. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela. 
Cassel.  p.  1598. 
Stern. 
Gratz.  I.e.  vil.  371. 


The  Middle  Ages  were  mainly  a  period  of  expul- 
sions, lu  1290,  10,000  Jews  were  expelled  from 
England:  in  1396,  100,000  from  France;  and  in 
1492,  about  200,000  from  Spain.  Smaller  but  more 
frequent  expulsions  occurred  in  Germany,  so  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  only 
four  great  Jewish  communities  remained :  Frankfort- 
on-the-JIaiu,  2,000;  Worms,  1,400;  Prague,  10,000; 
and  Vienna,  3,000  (Griitz,  "Gesch."  x.  29).  It  has 
been  estimated  that  during  the  five  centuries  from 
1000  to  1.500,  380,000  Jews  were  killed  dining  the 
persecutions,  reducing  the  total  number  in  the  world 
to  about  1,000.000.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  the  main  centers  of  Jewish  popula- 
tion were  in  Poland  and  the  Mediterranean  countries. 
Spain  excepted. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Basnage,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century  the  total  number 
of  Eiiiopean  Jews  was  1,300,000,  anil  the  Jews  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  (including  Lithuania),  according 
to  a  census  at  the  first  division  in  1772.  numbered 
308,.50O.  As  these  formed  the  larger  part  of  the 
European  Jews,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  total 
number  was  more  than  400,000  at  the  miildle  of 
the  eighteenth  century:  and,  counting  those  in  the 
lauds  of  Islam,  the  entire  number  in  tlie  world  at 
that  time  could  not  have  been  much  more  than 
1,000,000. 

But  since  then  the  increase  has  been  remarkably 
rapid.  It  was  checked  in  Germany  by  the  laws 
limiting  the  number  of  Jews  in  special  towns,  and 
perhaps  still  more  by  overcrowding,  regarding  which 
a  few  details  may  be  given : 
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Place. 

i 
1 

1 
•< 

Prague.... 

1786 

7,951 

366 

29.3 

Frankfiirl. 

ISll 

2,214 

159 

1.-.9 

Prague.... 

1843 

5,C46 

379 

20.3 

Authority. 


Ficker,  "  Bevolk.  BOhmen,"  p. 

"Tlif  Times"  (London).  Aug. 

»,  1J*4. 


Tchubinsky  reports  tlmt  in  1840  the  Jews  of  south- 
ern Russia  were  accustomed  to  ihvell  tliirtcen  in  a 
house,  whereas  among  the  general  population  the 
average  was  only  fourtofivc("Globus,"  1880,  p.  340). 
'I'lie  rapid  increase  has  undoubtedly  been  due  to  tlie 
early  age  of  marriage  and  the  small  number  of 
deaths  of  infants  in  the  stable  comiuunities  (see 
Gkneuation,  Lkngth  of).  The  chief  details  known 
for  any  length  of  time  are  for  Holland,  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Wiirttcmberg: 


Popula- 

Date.  tlon. 

1829 46,408 

1H39 52,345 

1849 58,636 

ia59 63,790 

1869. 68,003 

1879 81,693 

HUXGART. 

1720 12,St6 

1785 75,0.S9 

1788 77,647 

1804 124.12H 

1805 127,S16 

1829 202,33« 


Popula- 
Date.  tion. 

1843 a41,633 

18.50 3.53,400 

18.57 413,118 

1K6» 51i;,0.58 

1880 634,737 

1890 725,322 

Poland. 
•16tli  cen- 
tury ....  +20n,oon 
»iti5u m.m> 


Popu  la- 
Date,  tlon. 

18.">6 IMMXIO 

1868 761.947 

187.5 860,327 

1KK3 1,04.'),(»KI 

1893 1,229,00(1 

1897 1,33:1,000 

Wt'RTTKMBEBG. 


♦17li4. 
1816.... 
1825. . . . 
1836. . . . 
1828.... 


31.-,.3!IS 
213.(K1(I 
34 1.1 3:-) 

liiis.rr:) 
3m.3i;:i 


1833.. 

1846.. 

18.58.. 
lS(i4.. 
IMTl.. 
1H,S(I.. 
IWHP.. 
IIHJO.. 


10,670 
13,356 
11,088 
11,610 
12,345 
13,3!  1 
13,K«I 
11,916 


♦  From  UecUis,  "  Nouvelle  Geographie,"  v.  397. 
+  Of  the.se,  16,,5«fl  paid  taxes. 

There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  as  to 
the  Jewish  increase  in  projiortion  to  that  of  adher- 
ents of  other  creeds.  The  following  table  is  taken 
from  Haushofer,  "Lehrbuch,"  p.  .'ilO.and  from  Oet- 
tingen,  "Moralstatistik." 


Country. 


Austria 

**     AVestern 
Baden 

Bavaria 

France  

Hanover 

Netherlands 

Prussia 

Saxony 

Switzerland 

Wurtteuiberg.. 


1851-57 

1861-70 
1846-64 
1857-63 
1852-4)4 
1861-86 
ia52-64 
1849,59 
18;)H9 
1852-64 
18.54-64 
18.50-60 
1846-64 


8.20 
0.76 

3.86 
1.50 

o.a5 

4.50 
0.36 
3.30 
1.20 
0.85 
11.40 
27.10 
5.30 
0.20 


Protes- 
tant. 


5.40 
0.76 

3.86 
.5.00 
1.06 
4..50 
1.10 
5.00 
1.60 
0.94 
11.10 
15.311 
4.20 
0.40 


19.60 
3.35 

3.08 
3.60 

1.04 

4.20 

3.27 

8.60 

0.30 

1.26 

13.iK) 

08.10 

34.1HI 

3.40 


But  the  figures  of  increase  are  often  very  deceptive, 
as  tlK'y  may  indicate,  not  the  natural  increase  by 
surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  but  accession  by  im- 
migration. Tliis  applies  especially  to  Germany  dur- 
ing the  early  \kuI  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
Jews  from  Galicia  and  Poland  seized  every  ojjportu- 
nily  of  moving  westward.  On  the  other  hand.  Hup- 
pin  has  sliiiwn  that  within  recent  years,  when  forci- 
ble measures  have  been  taken  to  prevent  Russian 
Jews  from  settling  in  Germany,  the  growth  of  the 
Jewish  pcipidation  there  has  almost  entirely  ceased, 


owing  to  the  falling  olT  in  the  number  of  births, 
and,  possibly,  to  emigration.  Tlii'  increase  of  the 
Jews  of  England  and  the  United  Slates  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  has,  however,  been  ex- 
ceptional, owing  to  extensive  immigration. 

There  is  only  one  further  jioint  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  increase  of  Jewisli  jiopula- 
tion.  and  that  is  the  losses  byconversion  which  have 
occurred  duiing  the  nineteenth  century  and  wliich 
are  still  occurring  in  the  lands  where  the  Jews  are 
persecuted.  Leroy  ("  Judentaufen  iin  19.  Jahr- 
hiindert:  Ein  Slalistischer  V'crsuch,"  in  "Nathan- 
ael,"  iii.  and  iv.,  Berlin.  1899)  has  made  the  follow- 
ing estimate  for  the  nineteenth  century : 


Became 

Protes- 
tant. 

Became 
Roman 
Catholic. 

Became 

Greek 

Catholic. 

Total 
Ix>ss. 

;!301 

13.138 

770 

115 

3,177  J 

5,000 

22,320 

Wiirtt'intttTg 

Utheiy  parts  of  tier- 
many  

100 

600 

28,830 

1,800 

sai 

100 

"i.m 

100 

2,400 

Great  Britain 

Hollun(i           

28,830 
1,800 

Norway  and  Sweden. 

.WO 
100 

6,300 
2,056 

28,2401 

8,000  ;■ 

2(10 

44,756 

Hungary 

Italy  

■  3,i36 

.-iOO 

i,'  odd 

■  l',.5(Vl 
69,400 
3,300 

100 

300 

1„500 

Riis.sia 

Turkey 

Uther    parts    of    the 
Balkan  Peninsula. 

84,536 
3,300 

100 

Asia  and  Africa 

100 

200 

11,500 

500 

■V,.5d6 

■      600 
200 

North  America 

13,000 

Totals..  

72,742 

57,300 

74,500 

304,542 

This  would  give  an  average  of  only  2,000  per  an- 
num throughout  the  century,  but  the  number  has. 
largely  increased  of  recent  years.  A  rough  estimate 
made  ten  years  ago  placed  the  number  of  conver- 
sions at  about  3,000  per  annum — 1,000  in  Austria- 
Hungary.  1.000  in  Russia,  500  in  Germany,  and  the- 
remainder  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  A  slight  re- 
duction, about  500  a  year,  must  be  made  in  the 
figures  regarding  the  total  losses,  because  of  the 
converts  to  Judaism,  such  conversions  resulting- 
mainly  through  the  inarriage  of  Christian  women 
to  Jews. 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  to  which  cause  any 
increase  is  due  —  whether  to  immigration  or  to- 
natural  augmentation — consequent  upon  the  fact 
that  accurate  statistics  with  regard  to  .lews  are 
available  for  comparatively  few  countries,  formerly 
caused  the  widest  diversity  to  exist  as  to  the  total 
number  of  Jews  in  the  world,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  list  of  estimates  given  in  the  table  on  page  531. 

The  approximation  of  the  latest  estimates  shows 
that  the  foundations  for  enumeration  are  becoming 
more  sure  and  the  variations  possible  less  wide. 
The  basis  of  modern  estimates  is  that  of  I.  Loeb, 
given   in    1879.  the  chief  errors  of  which  were  the-. 
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omission  of  the  1. 000.000  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Po- 
land and  the  estiniatc  of  the  Faiaslias  at  '^00. 000. 
Andree  gives  details  founded  upon  actual  censuses, 
and  lie  has  been  followed  by  Jacobs,  Harris,  and 
Ruppin.  Of  the  earlier  estimates,  tliat  of  Jost,  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  his  liistory,  is  the  most  note- 
worthy, and  was  founded  on  a  set  of  careful  fig- 
ures and  enumerations  derived  mainly  from  censuses 
taken  about  1840.  He  does  not  estimate  the  total, 
but  au  addition  of  his  figures  results  in  3,143.000. 
a  figure  probalily  not  far  from  the  truth.  Of  recent 
years  very  niucli  fuller  and  more  accurate  details 
have  been  obtained  as  to  the  number  of  Jews,  espe- 
cially in  Europe,  where  the  majority  of  countries 
consider  the  religious  creeds  of  their  inhabitants  as 
part  of  the  census  returns. 


Autbority. 


*  *  F  r  e  n  c  h  - 
Jewish  A 1  - 
niana^-." 

Balbi 

Hdrseheliiian. 

.lost 

Berphaiis 

BuiKlin 

Leeo.vt 

Alexander 

I.  Loeb 


Time. 

Estimated 
Number. 

1828 

4,947,000 

1829 

4,000.000 

|8:b 

6,.i9S.O0() 

l«4ti 

:).14:i.uoo 

1W4 

4.(KX).00<I 

18.57 

3.900.000 

18fi8 

4.rv)0.noo 

1870 

6.798.ir29 

1879 

6.276.957 

Authority. 

Time. 

Andree 

1881 

"  Encyc. 

1881 

Brit." 

Herkler 

1883 

A.  .Nossig 

1887 

J.  Jacobs 

1896 

I.  Harris 

1902 

■'American 

19(>t-.i 

Jewish  Year- 

Book." 

A.  Ruppin... 

19M 

Estimated 
Number. 


6.193,662 
6,200,000 

6,136,662 
6,.T82.f)(IO 
9,fl66..T;M 
10.319.402 
10.932,777 


10,4.56.000 


In  the  English-speaking  world,  especially  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  where  no  religious  census  is 
taken,  recourse  must  be  had  to  estimates  instead  of 
enumerations.  These aie  mainly  derived  from  three 
soui-ces :  {n)  the  death-rate,  (h)  the  mar- 
Btethods  riage-rate,  (r)  school  statistics.  As  re- 
ef Estima-  gards  the  first  .source,  the  burials  in 
ting   Popu-  .Fewish  cemeteries  are  almost  always 

lation.  a  sure  indication  of  the  number  of 
Jewish  inhabitants.  If  the  popula- 
tion is  a  stable  one.  an  estimate  based  on  the  or- 
dinary death-rate  of  the  countiy  would  give  too 
small  a  figure  (see  JIoktai.ity);  where  much  migia- 
tiou  has  occurred  the  error  would  be  still  greater, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  migrants  are  chiefly  of  the 
most  viable  ages.  The  estimate  deduced  from  the 
marriage-rate  is  generally  much  above  the  true  fig- 
ures, if  the  ordinary  marriage-rate  is  taken,  as,  owing 
to  the  nubile  ages  of  migrants,  a  larger  proportion  of 
Jews  marry  in  the  Western  countries.  It  is  usual  to 
assume  that  the  children  of  school  age,  whose  num- 
bers can  be  very  frequently  ascertained,  are  one  fifth 
of  the  population.  Here,  again,  Jewish  statistics 
vary  somewhat  from  general  statistics,  owing  to  the 
eagerness  of  Jewish  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school.  In  cases  where  no  actual  enumeration  of 
tlie  number  of  Jewish  children  is  possible,  an  esti- 
mate can  at  times  be  made  by  finding  thenumbcrof 
children  absent  from  school  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, which,  as  a  rule,  corresponds  almost  exactly 
to  the  number  of  Jewish  children  attending  the 
schools.     See  Loniion. 

The  following  list,  taken  from  various  sources, 
gives  the  numbers  of  Jews  in  each  country,  together 
with  the  ratio  to  its  entire  population.  The  cities 
bavins  a  large  Jewish  population  are  given  under 
the  head  of  the  country  to  which  tliey  l>clong,  their 
proportion  to  the  general  population  being  given 


also.  As  far  as  possible,  the  date  at  which  the  cen- 
sus was  made  is  given;  and  where  the  city  estimate 
is  of  later  or  earlier  date,  this  also  is  mentioned. 
When  no  date  is  given,  tlie  censusof  1900-1  is  meant. 
Estimates  are  indicated  by  asterisks. 

Table  op  Ratios  of  Jewish  to  Total  Popula- 
tion IX  the  Principal  Countries  asd  Citieb 
OF  the  World. 


Europe. 

Austria 

Brody 

Cracow 

Czemowltz 

Lemberg 

Prague 

Triest 

Vienna 

Belgium  * 

Antwerp 

Brussels 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
British  Isles* 

England 

BirniiDgbani 

Leeds 

Liverpool 

London  (19021 

Manchester 

Ireland 

Scotland  ♦ 

Glasgow 

Wales 

Bulgaria 

Rustchuk 

Sofla 

Crete 

Cyprus  and  Malta 

Denmark 

Cofwnhagen 

France  

Ifordeaux 

Lyons 

Marseilles 

Paris 

Germany  (19011 

Berlin 

Breslau 

Cologne 

Dresden 

Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Hamburg 

Hanover 

Konigsberg 

Leipsic  

Mayence 

Munich 

Nuremberg 

Posen 

(jreei'e 

Athens 

Ijiris.sa 

Holland 

Amsterdam 

Rotterdam 

Hungary 

Budapest 

Grosswartlein 

Mlskolcz 

Szegedin 

Temesvar 

Italv 

Leghorn  

UoTue 

Turin 

Venice 

Lu.xemhurg* 

Norway  and  Sweden*... 
Poland  (18971 

Czenstochow 

Lodz  (lOIBl 

Lomza 

Lublin 

Warsaw  (1918) 

Portugsil* 

Lisbon 


Jewish 
Population. 


1,224,899 

1.5.050 

2.5,4;tO 

22.000 

40,000 

20,000 

5,100 

150,000 

12,000 

4,500 

6..500 

8.213 

250.000 

23.5.1100 

4.000 

1.T.O0O 

7.000 

150.1X10 

2».000 

3.769 

10.(0) 

6..5on 

.500 

.33.66:1 

3.(17.) 

7,000 
728 

.5.000 

3..5a) 

86,8*-5 

3,0UI 

2,636 

5,500 

.58.000 

586.918 

86.1.52 

18,440 

8,400 

.38,700 

22.(100 

17.308 

4.151 

4.076 

4.844 

4.300 

9..5(X) 

B..t(XI 

.5.810 

S,:i50 

;ioo 

1..500 

10.3,988 

60.000 

12.00(1 

851.378 

168,985 

12,2»4 

8,551 

.5.863 

8.916 

34.ti53 

4,aV) 

7.800 

4.:»o 

3,800 

1.200 

.5,000 

1,316,776 

12.000 

74.999 

10,380 

22,495 

262,824 

l.a«) 

250 


Percentage! 
of  Jewish  i       Total 
to  Total      Population. 

Population. 


4.68 

75.00 

29.13 

32.53 

25.00 

9.92 

3.22 

8.95 

.18 

1..58 

1.16 

..58 

.57 

.85 

31.50 
1.04 
2.27 
5.15 
.08 
.24 
.86 

.ra 

.90 
10.92 
14.89 
.24 
.03 
.20 
1.11 

1.17 
.58 
1.11 
2.18 
1.04 
4..56 
4.36 
2.40 
9.00 
7.63 
2.76 
1.76 
2.16 
1.06 
.5.10 
1.90 
2.49 
5.00 
.34 
27 

loloo 

2.00 

11.30 

4.00 

4.4.3 

23.08 

31.85 

28.08 

6.98 

22.37 

.10 

4.12 

1.17 

1.27 

2..50 

..50 

.07 

16.2.5 

26.66 

24  .as 

39.42 

44.90 

41.18 

.02 

.06 


26,150,708 

20.071 

87.274 

67.622 

1.59.875 

201.589 

158.344 

1,687.954 

6,687.651 

2S5.6(II) 

561.782 

1,404.000 

41.4.54..573 

27,483, 4!10 

523.11-2 

428.95:1 

684.947 

6,o81,:)27 

543.969 

4.704,7.50 

4,025,617 

760.468 

l,519.oa5 

3,733.189 

28.121 

47.00(1 

294.1112 

376.17.-1 

2,4<U.770 

3l:l.00ll 

38..595..5(10 

257.471 

45:1.14.5 

494.7(S 

2.660.000 

56..T<i:.178 

1,844,151 

422,7;)8 

3?2A".I 

289,844 

289.489 

625.5.52 

235,666 

187,897 

455.069 

84..500 

496..'10;l 

261.000 

117.014 

2,433,806 

111.486 

15.000 

5.179.100 

.5:10.718 

222.2:13 

19.207,1(0 

732,:tf2 

.•}S..>57 

:«.44( 

87.410 

:».s.5o 

34,000.(1(1 

98,:i2l 

3i.5.(:!9 
15l..<t(l 
286.54:1 

7.:j76.:s.>l 

8,oai.ooii 

45. 1:10 

307..57(l 

26.075 

.50.152 

638.2(«l 

5.428,I15!I 

:i(l8.0(ll 
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ErROPE— Contfimed. 

RniMiinla  (liUKI) 

It.ikiin 

U(rlu»hanl 

Biulla 

Bucharest 

CJalntz  

.lilssv 

Mi.Tiastlr 

Russia  (1897) 

Berdychev 

BlelaZelkow 

lioliiinsk 

Hri'si-LiKivsk 

HVfl'istok 

Dvinsk 

<;nnlno 

Hutiiel 

Jitouiir 

Ktu'isdii 

Kl.'V 

Kisliirief 

KOVHII 

Libau 

Miusk 

M").'liik-f 

Xik.ilaief 

(iili-ssa 

I'iusk 

Riga 

Itostiif 

SI.  ivtfrsliur);  (ISHXJj.. 

Wilna 

Vekaterinuslav 

YellsavetKnid 

Servia 

Spain  ♦ 

(iil)railai' 

Madrid 

SwilziTland 

Turkf.v  and  Eastern  Uu- 
inelia  * 

Adrian.  >plc  (liXMI 

Baifdait 

Coiisiaiilinoplf 

Pliilippitpuiis 

Salnnica 


Asia. 


Arabia* 

Aden 

Asia  Minor  and  Syria  •. . , 

Aleppo 

Brusa 

(.'oifu 

I)aituis(.'us 

Snivrna  

Caucasus  

Baku 

Cliiria  and  Jajian* 

HiinukonK  . .   

India 

Hoinliay 

Calcutta 

Palestine* 

Haifa 

Hetirun 

JalTa 

Jerusalem  

Safed 

Tiberias 

Persia  * 

Sliiiaz 

Telieran 

Russian  Cciunil  Asia 

San  arP4ind 

Siberia 

Turkestan  and  Afghanis- 
tan  


Africa. 
Abyssinia  (Falasbas)' 
Algeria  (1902) 

Algiers 

Constantine 

Oran 

Tlemcen 

Egypt   (1897) 

Alexandria 

Cairo 

Morocco  ♦ 

Fez 

Mogador 

Morocco 


Jewish 
Population, 


209,015 
T.KtO 
lK.I>liO 
10.81 1 
M.274 
12.970 
:i0.441 
8,0(H) 
.3,872.(12.5 
47,000 
111,000 
19,125 
»i.li,T() 
42.000 
32.:i(i9 
24,iill 
2:),I0) 
22,0rt) 
18,9H7 
16.IX10 
.'iO.IKlO 
28,401! 
9.70(J 
49,9.57 
25,(XX) 
16,000 
150,fllX) 
22,0(X) 
18,011) 
15,IXXI 
20,:i85 
63,«8H 

.■)«,ixiy 

34,340 

.5,ur2 

5,000 
3,(XX) 

3a) 

12,.551 

382.277 
17.1  XX) 
35.1  )IX) 
44„3fil 
3.8IX) 
BO,0(X) 


30,(XX) 
3,059 

05,(XX) 

]0,0(X) 
3,.5(X) 
3,.5(X) 

lO.OiXI 

35.(XX) 

58,471 

11,H50 

2,000 

143 

18,238 
5,357 
1,889 

78,0(X) 
1,800 
1,.5(X) 
3..500 

41,000 
li,87fl 
2,lifl0 

a5,(XXI 
.5,1  KX) 
5,1IX) 

12.729 
4,379 

»4,477 

18,435 


50,(XX) 
51,044 
10,8(X1 

7,200 
10,8.36 

4.909 
30.678 
12.433 
14,.362 
109,712 
lO.(XX) 

8,676 
15,700 


Percentage 

of  Jewish 

U>  Total 

Population. 


Total 
Populallon. 


"  ~ 


4.9!) 

fiO.as 

47.IX) 

2:t.l4 

15.:h 

20.85 

;t8.99 

.90 

3.29 

87.52 

48.48 

.54.3:3 

78.81 

65.62 

44.83 

.52.4.5 

62.16 

3;i.Bl 

27.14 

6.46 

49.95 

38.«) 

1.5.04 

i>t.60 

58.14 

17.39 

37.03 

80.10 

7.02 

12..50 

1.41 

40.00 

29.54 

39.26 

.20 

.02 

10.90 

.06 

.138 

4.91 
20.98 
24.14 
3.94 
8.86 
57.14 


.42 

7.43 

.55 

8.54 

4.58 

19.(X) 

4.44 

12.44 

.77 

11.31 

.0004 

.(X! 

.06 

.67 

.17 

12.00 

13.84 

7..50 

8.75 

88.33 

27.48 

mm 

.39 
16.66 
2.42 
.18 
.51 
.60 


1.00 
LOT 
14.44 
15.47 
14.27 
16.61 
.31 
3.89 
2.51 
2.11 
6.88 
45.66 
31.40 


5,408,74;! 
13.000 

;!.5.n(X) 

46.715 

382.071 

83.678 

78,(Ki7 

664.379 

117,81 1.S.IKKI 

5:j,0IK) 

33.IKK) 

ail  77 

48..5ie 

63,925 

72,331 

46.871 

.36.846 

85.453 

63.319 

347.433 

108,796 

73..54:i 

84,505 

91,494 

43.  If  Hi 

93,(XJO 

405.041 

37.938 

35ii.l97 

119,889 

1,4;!9.616 

l.V.l.'iOM 

131.316 

61.841 

3.493.770 

18.()89..50() 

37,4611 

498,(KK1 

3,315,443 

•5,748,986 
8I.IIXI 
14.5.(K«) 
1.I3.5.IXK) 
43..'-:49 
1II5.IKXI 


7.0(X),(XX) 

41,333 

11,K(X),4:!3 

117,0a) 

76.;i03 

17.918 

235,IXXJ 

201.000 

7..5:!8.838 

ll):i.OO() 

427,863.331 

231,441 

231,H'.W..5I)7 

776.1  K») 

l,135.4(«l 

6,50,(XXJ 

13.(XXI 

18.(XI0 

40.IXXI 

6II.INK) 

35,1  KH) 

4.IXN) 

9,fx)rj.(Kio 

:!0.(xx> 

310.000 
7,740,394 

859.13:! 
5.866.859 

8.341,913 


5,000.000 

4,729.:!:J1 

74.7SI3 

46,.581 

74.510 

29..y)4 

9.7:14.405 

319.000 

570.062 

5,IXX).000 

1+5.0IX) 

19.(X«) 

.50,000 


Africa -C'oiiffniifi/. 

Sfax 

Tangier 

Tetuan 

Tripoli 

Tunis 

Tunis 

South  Africa* 

Cape  Colony 

Natal 

Uurlian 

Orange  Itiver  Colony.. 

Blociiifontein 

Portugiii'se  Territory. . 

Rhodesia  

Transvajil 

Joliannesburg 


Jewish 
Population 


A.MKRICA. 
(NOUTII    .A.MliRlCA,) 

Canada  

Montreal 

Toi^mto 

Winnipeg 

Central  America  ♦ 

Me.Nico* 

I'nited  Stales* 

Baltimore 

Boston  

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

St.  Louis 

San  Francisco 


'SOl'TIi   AMKRICA,*) 

Argentine  Republic 

Buenos  Avivs 

Brazil 

Rio  df  .laueiro 

Dutcti  (iulana 

Ecuador.    Bolivia.    Peru. 

Cliile,  and  I'ruguay 
Guiana,    \'cnezuela,    and 
Ct)lombiu 


AUSTRALASIA. 

Australia 

New  South  Wales... 

Sydney  

Queensland 

South  .Australia 

Victoria 

Melbourne 

Western  Australia... 

Perth  

New  Zealand 

Tasmania 


5,IXXI 

13,000 

6,.500 

18.880 

62..545 

I2.IXX) 

.50.0(X) 

20.(XK) 

1,7(X) 

1,350 

1,.5(X) 

800 

2m 

6fO 
2.5.0IX) 
10,000 


22,5(X) 
10,IXXI 

:3,5t») 
35,IXX) 

4.0:ij 

1.IX)0 
1,.5(X).(XX) 
3().0(X) 
40.(XX) 
60,0(»l 
18,(XX) 
673,776 
7.5.IXX) 
4.5.IHX) 
30.01X1 


20.000 
lO.IXX) 

2,0(XI 
300 

1,121 


Peixentage 

of  Jewish 

to  Total 

Population. 


7.14 
40.tK) 
2y..54 

2.:j:! 

4.16 
8.98 
4.,54 
1.37 

.31 
3.08 

72 

n'.'M 


Total 
Population. 


1,000 
2,000 


1.5.133 

6.447 

6,000 

7:33 

786 
5.897 
5.,50O 
1,359 

51X1 
1,611 

107 


.5.12 
9.80 


.42 
3.75 

1.68 

59.52 

.12 

.008 

1.97 

7.90 

8.91 

3..53 

5..52 

19..56 

.5.80 

9.9(! 

6.88 


.42 

1.25 

.01 

.03 

1.97 


.01 
.03 


.49 

.56 

l.:3:3 

.18 

.34 

.51 

1.11 

3.54 

1.38 

.30 

.07 


70,IK)0 

:!O.IXIII 

33.1)00 

800.IOII 

1,,VI0.IIIII 

i:r..iiiNi 

I.IIIO.IIIIII 
I.ri37,33l 

,54:i.98;i 

1X1.048 

207.50! 

8,71X1 


487,457 
ll«,078 


.5,:!89.686 

3IXS.836 

307,971 

13.1  K  XI 

3.14:l.'.XiN 

11.643.730 

76,085,794 

431.4;!9 

448.477 

l,69,s.575 
:!35,1X)3 

3.4:!7,303 

1,29:!,697 
451.770 
298,997 

4,659,314 
8IKI,IXX) 

I4,ix)3,;3:i5 

800,IX«) 
.57,:i.88 

9,318,a3:5 

6,:34,5,.5:!9 


:3,o:!(i,570 
I,i:i3,3;!4 

451.IXX) 

406,8,58 
330,4:il 
1,140, 4(V> 
49:!,9,56 
49,782 
;!8,274 
773.719 
146,667 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of 
Jews  in  the  various  continents  is  11,273,076,  distrib- 
uted as  follows: 


Europe 8,977,581 

Asia :i53.:!40 

Africa 373,659 


North  America. 
South  America. 
Australasia  . .. . 


1..527..5.S.5 
36.131 
16,840 


Tlie  accuracy  of  these  figures  is  doubtful  since, 
as  stated  above,  England  and  the  L'nited  States  have 
no  religious  statistics.  With  respect  to  the  lands  of 
Islam,  an  attempt  lias  recently  been  made  by  the 
Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  to  obtain  some  definite 
data ;  the  result  is  given  below  . 


Mohammedan  Countries. 


Algeria m.um 

Bulgaria 31.064 

Egypt 30.578 

Morocco 109.712 

Persia 49.;5IX) 

Tripoli Is.t^lO 

Tunis 63..540 

Turkey  In  Europe 188.896 


(Turkey  In  Asia. 
Archipelago  (Turkish) 

Asia  Minor 

Crete 

Mesopotjimia 

Syria  and  Palestine. . . 
Yemen 


4,557 
77,438 
846 
.59.235 
79.234 
35.0(X1 


Total 810,080 
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With  some  of  these  results  may  lie  conipareil  those 
of  Cuiiiet  ("U  Tiirqiiic  d'Asic,"  Paris,  18'Ja-Ur)): 
r-'l,3Hl  for  Tui-lvey  in  Asia,  and  70,383  for  Syria 
and  Palestine. 

Tiie  dillicidty  in  socnrini?  trustwortliy  rcsidts  from 
Asiatic  and  Islamic  countries  may  be  illustrated  by 
reinodueini,''  the  varioi.s  estimates  maile  of  the  .lew- 
isli  jiopulation  of  .Jerusalem — a  subject  which  is.  of 
cour.se,  interesting  in  itself: 


Estimate. 

Authority. 

Year. 

7,in(i 

Prussian  consul 

1867 

7  lai 

Zochokke 

1868 

H.INKI 

Leinisse 

1873 

il.l«lll 

U.IMKI 

Luriel 

1H8I 

16.(X«I 

1H9.5 

si.nuo 

•£i.m)  3o,tm.... 

28,(KK( 

Luncz  1  '■  Luah  "1   

••  New  International  Encyclopedia  "  . 

18118 
1(103 
1893 

29,nt«) 

ao.txK) 

30,774 

M.  A.  Mever  I,IKW.  Excve.  vil.  131).. 

W.  W.  Wilson  ( ■■  Enevc.  Brit."  1 

Cuinet 

1901 
19(C 
1896 

41.(1(1(1 

19(12 

!i.%(M 

Wilson  (•'  Kncye.  Brit.") 

1902 

Probably  95  jier  cent  of  the  iicrsons  included  in 
these  estimates  of  Jewish  populations  are  Ashkeua- 
zim.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  numbers  of 
Sephardim  are  as  follows: 


Turkey  in  Europe 90,IK'(1 

"  Asia 4.5.(I(J(I 

E^vpt,  etc lO.(Kll) 

Algeria 40,(XXI 

Morocco 30,liai 

France (>,n(Ki 


Italy 18,(00 

Hoiiand,  etc .tO.WXI 

America .^.(XK) 

Total 3I4,CX)n 


But  there  are  others,  besides  these  two  groups, 
who  may  be  included  under  the  heading  "Jews"; 
the  following  classes  may  be  enumerated : 


A.  Je\vsbotlitiy  religion 
and  by  birtli 
Asbkenaziin  — 
Sephardim 


Samaritans  (?). 


Teutonic  and  Slavonic 
Romance,   Levantine, 

African. 
Nablus 


B.  Jews  by  religion,  but 
not  ijy  birth  . . . 

Falashas 

Kiuaiies 

Diingntouns,  etc... 

lieni-Israel 

Ci.cliin 


C.  Jews    by    birth,   but 
not  by  religion.. . 

Chuetas 

Mainiinim 

(.ledid  al  Islam 


Nativity. 


Abyssinian. 
Crimean  . . . 

Saharic 

Bombay 

Cochin 


Belearic  Isles. . 

Salonica 

Khorasan 


Number. 


11,000,000 

10,47.5,000 

314,000 

150 


92.8 
5.1 


75,ax) 

,50.(XX) 
6,(KXI 

10,(XXI 
6,.')tKI 
l.lilXI 


12.000 

o,(xx; 

4,(XKI 
2,IXX1 


1.1 


0.2 


The  following  list  summarizes  the  proportion  of 
Jews  to  general  population  iu  the  several  countries: 


Poland 

Palestine 

Rumania 

Austria 

Hungary 

Russian  Empire. . 


Per  cent. 
16.25 
12.00 
4.99 
4.68 
4.43 
3.29 


Morocco 

Holland 

United  SUUes.. 

Prussia 

Algeria 

Germany 


Per  cent. 
2.11 

2.(10 

i.n: 
1,11 

1.07 
1.04 


Bulgaria 

United  Kingdom 

Luxemburg 

Argentine  Republic. 

Canada 

Persia 

Switzerland 

Australasia 

Greece 

Egypt 


Per  cent. 
.90 
..57 
..50 
.42 
.42 
.39 
..38 
.38 
.34 
.31 


France 

New  Zealand 

Servia 

Denmark 

Belgium 

Italy 

Norway  and  Sweden 

India 

Portugal 

Spain 


.20 
.20 
JM 
.18 
.10 
.07 
.06 
.02 
.02 


Turning  from  distribution  to  social  characteristics, 
the  most  marked  one  is  the  preference  for  living  in 
towns,  tliough  this  tendency,  of  course,  is  now  com- 
mon.    A  few  figures  with  regard   to 
Town  and   this  point  may  be  here  inserted.    Dr.  S. 
Country.      Neumann  ("Die  Fabel  von  der  Jijd. 
Massen<iiiwanderung,"    p.    65)   gives 
the    following    percentage   of   Jews   living   in   the 
open  country  in  I'russia,  to  which  has  been  added, 
after  Jannascb,  the  proportion  of  the  general  popu- 
lation : 


Year. 

Older 
Parts. 

New  Pos- 
sessions. 

Together. 

Proportion. 

1W9 

18.58 

20.85 
21.75 
19.73 
18,41 

39.'38 
:i4.89 

21.90 

73.48 
70.39 

1867 

1871 

68.70 
67.67 

Here  the  decrease  in  the  rural  population  is  not  so 
very  marked,  but  the  small  pi-oportion  to  the  general 
population  is  noteworthy.  In  countries  in  which 
the  Jewish  population  is  smaller  the  contrast  is 
more  striking.  Thus,  in  Sa.xony,  in  1880,  while  72 
per  cent  of  the  general  population  dwelt  in  the 
country,  only  3  per  cent  of  Jews  lived  outside  of 
towns  ("Statist.  Jahrli.  fur  Sachsen."  1883.  p.  5). 
At  the  last  census  of  Victoria,  iu  1881,  the  percent- 
ages of  the  population  were  as  follows  ("Religions 
of  the  People,"  part  iii.): 


(ieneral. 
Jews 


Towns, 
etc. 


50 
98 


Shires. 


Outside 
Local  Ju- 
risdiction. 


49 


The  following  table,  taken  from  Ruppin.  "Die 
Judcn  der  Gegenwart,"  gives  the  number  of  Jews 
in  large  cities  in  the  countries  named  for  the  year 
1900: 


Country. 

Percentage 

or  Jews  in 

Large  Cities. 

Percentage 

of  Christians 

in  Large 

Cities. 

Percentage  of 

Inhabitants 

of  Large 

Cities  Who 

Are  Jews. 

A  usiria 

23.33 
42.72 

10.60 
15.90 

6.;» 

16.55 

9.76 

Holland 

2.75 

Hungary 

26.11 
49.21 

15.89 

Prussia 

3.30 

The  same  writer  gives  an  equally  interesting  table 
of  the  proportion  of  Jews  in  the  following  impor- 
tant cities: 


Map  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Showing  Chief  Centers  of  Jewish  Populahon. 


1  Drodf 

2  Cncow 

3  CmfdowIU 

4  Lvinberg 
&  l>n^« 
6  Trlcat 

T   Vleno* 
III  SanjOTo 

BELGIUM, 

8  Antwerp 

9  BruHseli 

DLUIARIA. 
II   Rustabuk 

GERMANY. 

60  B«rlli) 


C3  Drc«ilca 

64  FraDkf»rt-on-Uia-Mkl& 

6a  Hun  burg 

66  HuioTer 

67  ROufRiUrg 

68  Ulpaio 

TO  Munich 

"1    -ViireinbeT^ 

T-  I'oiea 

IIOIXAND. 

13  AmiUnlKoi 

14  RottopUm 

HfNOART. 
16  Budapnl 
16  (iroM*kril«la 

tl  Mlakolci 


18  Tcmetnr 

19  bi(«r>lia 
Hi  Lui«inbunt 

PALtSTINB. 
T4  Hklfk 
7  5  llfttun 
76  Jkffk 
T7  Jcrunkm 
78  Skfcd 
70  TlborlM 

POLAND. 

K  Lodi 
S3  Lomta 
24  Lublin 
S6  WuM* 

nDUANl.\. 
»  Bskau 
'J7   ItOU«bULl 


38  Bnll5 
29  UucbftKit 

80  OklkU 
31  Ju»7 

RUSSIA 

33  BcrJjobcT. 

34  Hj«to«tok 
36  Blelueikaw 

36  B.>brinjk 

37  Or«^al-Utonk 

38  DTlDik 
S9  Grodno 

40  Homel 

41  Jltomir 
4S  Khrnoa 
48  Kit, 

44  Kliblnvf 

45  KontJ 


46  IJbta 

47  Mlnik 

48  MogbtUf 

49  MkoWcf 

60  Odnn 

61  I'intk 
63  Ri/m 

63  Rotlof 

64  SU  l-cl«nbui| 
66  nilM 

66  VrkateHnotUT 

67  Tallnfeund 

Tl  KKET 

68  Ailri»nrpj.l» 

69  I>hlUp;«poIto 
IS  tMuolcft 


Ow«i«li-b     IftV 


taa««Y  fe  co^  M 


MAP  OP  THE  Eastern  Hemisphere,  Showing  Chief  Centers  of  Jewish  Population. 
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city. 


Percentage   Peniilllage 
of  Jews    1     of  Jews 
In  City.      of  Counlry. 


.'Mnsterdain 13.40 

Berlin 4.8H 

Biiclmrest !:).:«> 

Biulaiiest SJ.HS 

Copenlmeen I.i>t 

London 1  ..'>!< 

New  York <  1T.48 

Rome !  LIS 

St.  Petersburg 35.77 

Vienna 8.77 


oiiO 
3l-> 
IBl 
HIP 
HH) 
BUT) 
.528 
179 
1%) 
123 


Peniilllage 
of  Others. 


80 
■ii 

.Til 

M 
H:i 
1.57 

4r> 

a) 


III  this  connection  it  isintercstin.s  to  give  a  list  of 
the  cliicf  cities  havinji;  inoiv  tlmn  10,000  Jews: 


.tilrlamiple 17.0<XI 

Aleppo lO.IKId 

.\lexaiKlrla 12.4:J3 

.\nisterdani Bli.lilii 

Bagdad aj,(Ki(l 

Baku ILia) 

Baltimore 3i),llfl0 

Berdyihev 47,li;m 

Berlin 8H,I52 

Blela  Zerkow 16,00(1 

Bobrlnsk Ul,123 

Boston 4n,(i;io 

Botoslianl l«,(i«0 

Bralla lO.SU 

Breslau 18,440 

Bresl-Lilovsk 3ii,(yj0 

Brody 15,0n0 

Bucharest 43,274 

Budapest HiS,98.5 

Buenos  Ayres 10,000 

Byelostok 42,000 

Cairo 14,362 

Chicago 60,000 

Cincinnati l.s,000 

Constantinople 44,:S61 

Cracow 2.5,430 

Czenstochow 12.000 

Czernowltz 22,000 

Damascus lO.IKX) 

Dresden 3.x,70O 

Dvinsk 32.30!) 

Fez 10,000 

Frankfort-on-tlH-Maln.  22.000 

Galatz 12,970 

(irodno 24.611 

tiroaswiirilein 12,294 

Hamhiirg 17,308 

Hom.-l 23.000 

Jassy 30,441 


Jerusalem 41 

Jitomir 

Johannesburg 10. 

Kliersim 18, 

Kiev   16, 

KIshinef .5!). 

Kovno 28. 

Lemberg 40. 

Lodz 74, 

Lomza 10. 

London 1.50, 

Lublin 22, 

Minsk 49, 

Moghllef 2.5. 

Montreal 111. 

Morocco 1.5. 

New  York 672. 

Nikolalef 16. 

Odessa 1.50, 

Paris 58, 

Philadelphia 75. 

Pinsk 22. 

Prague 20. 


liiga 18, 

Rostot 1.5, 

Rotterdam 12. 

St.  Louis 45. 

St.  Petersburg 20, 

Salonica 60. 

San  Francisco 20. 

Smyrna 25. 

Tangier 12, 

Tunis 12, 

Vienna 1.50. 

Warsaw 262. 

Wilna 63, 

Winnipeg 2.5. 

Yekaterinoslav 36. 

Yellsavetgrad 24, 


,im<i 
liDd 
imii 

,!W7 

.im 

(IIKI 

,4o:i 

1,(1011 
,999 
;!80 

,(ll«l 

,4a5 

iioT 

,0110 
,0110 
TOO 
,776 
(Kill 
,000 
(KKI 
,1100 
,OIKI 
,0110 
,0(KI 
,000 
,0110 
,0110 
,:18.5 
,11(111 
,IKIII 
,0011 
,00(1 
,0110 
,00(1 
,824 
,986 

,noo 

,01X1 
340 


Owing  to  tlie  large  dispersion  of  the  Jews  of  Rus- 
sia, Galicia,  anil  Rumania  (luring  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  amounting  probably  to  1,000,000,  a  some- 
what peculiar  statistical  condition  occurs  in  the 
.Jewish  population  of  the  Englisli-speaking  world, 
where  for  the  most  part  the  emigrants  have  been  re- 
ceived (see  Migration).  The  latter  are  largely  of 
the  most  viable  ages— between  fifteen  and  forty-five 
— and  theieforc  the  death-rate  is  very  low  and  the 
.marriage-rate  very  high.  The  absence  of  the  aged 
from  the  stream  of  immigration  also  tends  to  reduce 
the  death-rate,  though  it  increases  the  proportion  of 
deaths  under  the  age  of  five  to  an  abnormal  degree. 
This,  for  example,  is  the  reason  why  in  London  sucli 
deaths  are  more  than  .")0  jier  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  deaths. 

Another  example  of  the  result  of  the  Russian 
emigration  is  tlie  distribution  of  males  and  females 
in  the  Jewish  as  compared  with  the  general  popula- 
tion ;  this  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 


NU.MBEK  OF  Women  to  100  IIek. 


1 

i 

Bavaria 

101 
lin 
99 

m 

103 

105 
HI) 
101 
102    ^ 
lOH    ' 

Ireland 

Italy  . 

89 
101 
Ills 
IIU 
103 

ia5 

09 

I>Mn[iiark 

Ftaiice 

Prussia 

10:J 

Miillami 

102 

109 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  tlnit  tlir  nuuiber  of  male 
births  among  Jews  is  larger  than  among  other  races, 
llie  proportion  of  Jewesses  lo  Jews  is  greater  than 
that  of  females  to  males  in  tlie  general  population. 
This  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  freiiueiit  emigra- 
tion of  young  men  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  other 
lamls;  hence,  in  America  an  I  Kngland  there  is  a 
mucli  larger  iiroporlion  of  young  men  lo  yoiuig 
women,  wliich  again  leads  to  a  higher  marriage-rate. 

BiBLiooRAiMiv:  L.  Zunz.  (iniiitlUnkti  zu  eiiicr  Kinifliiim 
Statistik  (kr  JwUii.  in  (;.  .s\  I.  134-141:  R.  .*ndree.  f'.iir 
ro/Axfcioif/f  dcr  Ji/df-n.  p)i.  287-29t»:  Boudin.  Trtiitt' tit  iirn- 
araphic  it  Stati.'<li'iiir  .V. ilimh.  11.  128-142,  Paris,  1.S.5T  :  Lan- 
geau.  In  -•lc<(*//mir  ilis  Sriiitrcs  riilitiiims  et  Mitratis.  April 
4,  Wi;  Loeh,  in  Vivien  de  M,  Martin,  hirlinntiaiir  >(>  (n'o- 

?r((p/nV,  s.v.  JtoY.":   Jacobs.  .^7Hi/i<x  iu  Jexrish  Sttilintics, 
S85:  iilerii.  In  JewMi   Year  BiKik.  IsiW;  1.  Harris.  i/>.  imKI 

et  aeij.:  Jlltlltchc  StatiMik,  pp.  4;iO-.5.52;  Kuppln.  Die  Jtulfii 

der  (leijruwurl.  pp.  2ii-44 ;    liidhtin  de  VAllUiucc  iKiaiUte 

Uniretyrllr.  1904,  pp.  149  170. 

J. 

STATURE  :  Natural  height  of  man.  The  stat- 
ure of  the  Jews  is  a  racial  cliaracterisMc  wliicli  has 
been  thoroughl)'  investigated  in  various  countries. 
Besides  numerous  anthropological  works,  many  of 
therecruitiiig-oflices  in  eastern  Eurojie  have  contrib- 
uted consideralile  material  on  the  subject.  Topinanl 
considers  the  average  stature  of  man  to  be  lfi.5  cm. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  the  Jews  are  below  the 
mean  height.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  apjiendeil 
table  (No.  1)  of  measurements  <if  aliout  14.000 
Jews,  the  average  height  is  found  to  lie  161  to  108 
cm.  In  some  places  it  is  c<iiisi(lerably  higher, 
reaching  167  cm.  in  Odessa,  and  even  171.4  cm. 
among  the  riclier  class  of  Jews  in  the  West  End  of 
London  (Jacobs).  As  will  be  noticed  from  the  fig- 
ures in  Table  2.  showing  the  average  height  of 
Jews  as  compared  with  that  of  the  non-Jewish  in- 
habitants in  eastern  Europe,  the  stature  of  the 
former  corresponds  to  a  great  extent  with  that  of 
their  Gentile  neighbors.  Wherever  the  latter  are 
tall,  tlie  Jews  also  are  tall,  and  vice  versa.  Thus 
in  Galicia  iinil  Poland,  where  the  indigenous  Polish 
population  is  short  of  stature,  meas- 
Jews  uring  102  to  103  cm.  on  the  average, 
Compared  the  sh<irtest  Jews  are  found.  In  Lit- 
with  tic  Russia  and  South  Russia,  wiierc 
Non-Jews,  the  Gentiles  are  characteri/ed  by  their 
supei-i(U-  lieight.  measuring  IG.")  to  1G7 
cm.  on  the  average,  the  Jews  also  arc  comparatively 
tall,  averaging  103  to  107  cm.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Jews  in  Rumania.  Biikowina,  etc. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  while  the  stature  of  the 
Jews  is  in  a  measure  correlative  to  the  statureof  the 
Gentile  races  among  whicli  they  live,  still  they  rarely 
reach  the  same  height.  With  but  two  exceptions 
(Kumania  and  Hungary),  the  Jews  are  everywhere 
from   1   to  3  cm.  shorter  than  the  Gentiles.     This 
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shortness  of  stature  has  been  citeJ  by  certain 
writers  to  prove  that  the  Jews  are  an  inferior  race, 
whicli  of  course  can  not  l>e  seriously  considered,  be- 
cause it  is  not  known  that  superior  stature  necessa- 
rily goes  hand  in  hand  with  superior  physical  and 
mental  powers.  The  Japanese,  for  instance,  are 
among  tlie  shortest  of  races — much  shorter  on  the 
average  than  the  Jews — yet,  as  is  in<licated  by  their 
recent  and  rapid  progress,  they  are  by  no  means 
an  inferior  or  degenerate  race.  Particularly  in 
Poland,  where  the  natives  are  of  inferior  stature, 
many  Gentile  publicists,  while  discussing  the  degen- 
eracy of  their  people,  have  attempted  to  show  that 
this  <leticiency  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Jews  in  that  country  whose  low  stature 
reduces  the  average.  Measurements  of  conscripts 
were  used  in  support  of  this  view.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  ages  of  conscripts 
are  usually  twenty  and  twenty-one.  and  Jews  at 
these  ages  have  not  yet  reached  their  full  growth  (see 
GuowTii  OF  THE  Body),  and  that  even  then  the 
Jews  measure  161.3  cm.,  not  much  less  than  the 
Poles,  who  average  162.7  cm.  Measurements  taken 
by  Olechnowicz  in  the  provincial  government  of 
Radom  show  that  the  Polish  peasants  are  onh'  161.7 
cm.  in  height  on  theaverage ;  and  in  Lomza,  accord- 
ing to  Talko-Hryncewicz's  measurements,  they  are 
no  taller. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  stature  of 'the  Jews  that 
the  proportion  of  short  individuals  among  them  is 


larger  than  among  the  surrounding  races  and  peo- 
ples, as  may  be  seen  from  the  appended  table  (No.  1) 
taken  from  Fishberg's  work  (see  bibliography): 

It  appears  from  this  t^ible  that  the  proportion  of 
persons  less  than  160  cm.  in  height  is  everywhere 
larger  among  the  Jews  than  among  the  non-Jews  of 
the  same  country,  with  but  one  e.vception.  that  of 
Kumaniii,  which  may  i)0.ssibly  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  figures  for  these  Jews  are  obtained  by 
measuring  immigrants  to  the  United  .States,  who  art* 

always  taller  than   the   people  from. 

Inferior      whom  they  spring.     The  percentage 

Stature  of  of  these  short  individualsseems  to  run 

Jews.        in  almost  direct  ratio  to  the  percentage 

found  among  the  Gentiles  in  the  same 
localit3'.  In  Galiciaand  in  Uussian  Poland,  where  the 
proportion  of  Gen  tiles  under  160  cm.  in  height  exceeds 
20  per  cent,  the  Jews  have  2">  per  cent  of  short  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  I.ittli'  Russia,  where  such  per- 
sons are  found  to  the  extent  of  only  14  per  cent,  and 
in  Rumania,  where  it  is  only  13  per  cent  among  the 
Gentiles,  the  Jews  also  show  a  lower  percentage, 
namely,  24  and  18  respectively.  Persons  of  tall 
stature,  170  cm.  and  over,  are  met  with  less  fre- 
quently among  the  Jews  than  among  others  in  the 
same  country.  Such  persons  are  found  to  the  ex- 
tent of  10  per  cent  amimg  the  Galician  Jews,  but 
the  percentage  increases  as  it  incr<'ases  among  the 
non-Jewish  races  in  a  given  country,  and  is  found 
to  be  17  per  cent  among  the  Little- Russian  Jews, 


T.\BI,E    I. — SXATtTRE  OF  JeWS   CO-MPARED   WITH   ThaT   OP   NoS-JEWS   IN"   VaKIOUS  CoUSTRIES. 


Country. 


Number 
Observed, 


Austria 

(jalicia 

"       (emlffnints  to  I'niteil 
States). 

Little  Uussia 

■'     (recruits) 

South  Russia 

(idessa  (n-cniit.s) 

Little    Kussla   ^'emigrants    to 

rniteil  states). 
Poland  (recruits' 

"      leiuierants  to  United 
Statesl. 
Lithuania  (recruits) 

White  Russia 

Littiuatiia  (ctui^ants  to  Uol- 

ti'il  states). 

Loti'lon  )Ea.*t  End) 

(West  End) 

Hunsrary  (niruits) 

leinlfrrantsto  United 

Statesl. 

Baviiria 

Buliowina  (soldiers) 

Bi)snia 

lladen 

Turin 

Itunuinia  (etniKranlsto  United 
states). 

Caucasia 

Da^hestan 

I  mnuntaineers) 

United  States 


Jews. 


132 
951 

303 

438 

239 
.5(10 
219 

4.470 
089 

1,0(J6 
200 
315 

2,122 

m 

i:i9 
275 

1  363  I 


329 
10b 


SB 
62 
150 

305 
61 
14 

124 


Average 
Stature 

(in  mm. I. 


Observer. 


Non-Jews. 


People  or  Race. 


1  Avenipe 
!  Stature 
.(in  mm.). 


Ol)ser%er. 


I,(i34 
1,623 

1.622 

1,625 
1.642 
1.648 
1.669 
1,657 

1,613 
1.623 
1.613 
1,610 
1,(534 

1,612 
1,619 
1,617 
1,642 

1.641 
1.714 
l.lSB 
1,6.17 

1.620 
1.654 

1.634 
1.643 
1.63:} 
1,660 

1.618 
1.644 
1.663 
1.679 


Weisbach. 

Majer  and  Koper- 

niekl. 
Fisliherg. 

Tal  l£(>-  H  ryncewicz. 

Sni^reff. 

Weisseuherjr. 

Pantukhof. 

Fishben?. 

Snlirireff. 
Zakrzewski. 
Tolwinskl. 
Elkind. 
Fish  berg. 

Snieireff. 

Talko-Hryncewicz. 
Yakowenko. 
Fishberg. 

Jacobs. 

Scheiber. 
Fishl)erg. 

Ranke. 
Uinimel. 

Gliick. 
Amnion. 
Lomhn<so. 
Fishberg. 

Pantukhof. 

Swiderski. 
Fish  berg. 


.1  Poles 

I  Rutbenians 

Little  Russians 

(recruits) 

Poles  (recruits) 

Lithuanians  (recniits).. 

Lettt>-Lilhuanians 

White  Russians 

f  English 

Magyars 

Germans 

Slavonians 

Rutheniatis 

Rumanians 

Germans 

Italians    

Rumanians 

.Armenians 

Lesghians 


1.622 
l.(U0 


1,667 
1.651 


1.661 


1.624 

I,(>t8 
1.640 


1.639 
1.r>44 
1,636 


1,720 

1,619 
l.(U« 
1.646 

1,670 
1,673 

1.652 
1.6.il 
1.650 

1,630 
1,680 


Majer  and  Koper- 
Dicki. 


Talko-Hryncewicz. 
SnigirefT. 


Snigiretr. 
Zakrzewski. 
Tolwinski. 
Elkind. 


Snipirell. 
Talko-HoTiceHicz. 


Anthropometric 

Committee. 
Schell)er. 


Himmel. 


Ammon. 

lA'inbroso. 

Pittard. 

Pantukhof. 
Kurdolf. 


stature 
Steblicki 
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Taui.k  II.— Stature  of  Jews  Compared  with   That  ok   Non-Jews  in  Various  Countries  in 

Eastern  Europe. 


Countrj. 


(iaiicia : 

Jews 

Poles 

Uiithenians 

Pnlaiid : 

Jews 

Pules 

Lithuania  and  Wbite 
Russia : 

Jews 

White  Uusslaiis.. . 

Letto-Llthuanians 
I.ltMe  Russia: 

Jews 

Utile  Russians 

Rumania : 

Jews 

Rumanians 


Less  Than     160  to 
IHU  cm.     1B4.9  cm. 


35.95 
13.67 
21.78 

a'i.5.3 
23.50 


27.05 
23.93 
18.07 

24.35 

14.52 

18.00 
12.58 


33.23 
32.93 
28.47 

29.71 
38.22 


34.06 
?8.63 
31.52 

30.30 

32.88 

27.33 
29.80 


165  to       170  cm. 
;69.9  cm.  and  Over. 


24.47 
21.99 


25.R5 
.32.15 
27.W 

28.31 

26.86 

24.00 
31.79 


20.24  10.61 

2».iKi  24.50 

22.94  28.81 


10.29 
16.23 


13.04 
1.5.14 
22.47 

17.04 

25.74 

30.67 


Less  Than 
165  cm. 


165  cm 
and  Over. 


46.60 
48.25 


65.24 
61.78 


61.11 

rem 

4>J.,59 

54.65 

47.40 

4.5.33 
42.38 


.30.85 
.■>:i.40 
51.75 

34.47 
38.22 


38.89 
47.29 
50.41 

45.ai 

52.60 

54.67 
57.62 


Observed. 


1.141 
2.SB1 

i.aV) 

515 
191 


414 
961 
476 

657 

1,694 

1,50 
151 


Average 
Stature 
(in  mm.) 


1.623 
1,622 
1,640 

1,625 
1,640 


1,6:« 
!.6.'i<l 
1,644 

1,639 

1,670 

1,660 
l,(i50 


Observer. 


Fishberg,  Koperntckl. 
Kopernlcki, 


FIshberg,  Elklnd. 
Elklnd. 


FIshberg.  Yakowenlio. 
Talko-liryneewiez. 


FIshberg,  Talko- 

Hryncewlcz. 
Ivanovski. 

FLshberg. 
Plttard. 


Hiiil  even  30  per  cent  among  the  Hunianian  Jew.s. 
From  the  observations  of  TalkoHiyncewicz,  Otto 
.\minon,  and  Majer  anil  Kopernicki,  it  appears  also 
that  this  condition  obtains  in  other  countries. 

Jleasurements  of  only  946  Jewesses  aie  available, 
of  which  43.")  are  of  immigiant  Jewesses  in  New 
York  city,  obtained  by  Fishberg.  Tlie  following 
tigiires  give  tlie  average  height  in  centimeters  ac- 
cording to  nativity: 

Stature  op  Jewesses. 


Country  of  Nativity. 

Number 
Measured. 

Average 
Stature. 

Observer. 

I'olaiid 

125 

.56 
206 

74 

70 
110 

lOO 

122 

44 

39 

150.6 

152.0 
151.5 

154.6 
l.j.3.6 

150.7 

153.7 
152.4 
1.54.5 
154.4 

Elklnd. 

letiu^'rants  to 
the  i:nite(l  States).. 

Little  Russia 

(emi- 
grants to  the  United 

States) 

Soiitli  Russia 

Fishberg. 

Tal  ko- Hryncewlcz. 

Fishberg. 
Weissenljerg. 

(emigrants 

to  the  United  States) 
(iailila  (emigrants  U> 

the  United  States).. 
Ituiiiania    (emigrants 

to  tlie  United  States) 
Hungary     (emigrants 

to  the  United  States) 

Fishberg. 

It  appears  from  the  figures  in  tliis  table  that  the 
average  stature   of  Jewesses   differs  according   to 
their  nativity.  Like  the  Jews,  the  .Jew- 
Heig'ht      esses  are  tall  in  countries  where  tlic 
of  women   of   the   indigenous  races  are 

Jewesses,     tall,  and  vice  versa.     In  Poland  tliey 
measure  only  150.6  cm.  on  the  aver- 
age, while  in  South  Russia  they  reach  1.53.6  cm.    As 
a  general  rule,  they  are  shorter  by  1  to  3  cm.  than 
their  non-Jewish  sisters. 

The  difference  in  the  stature  of  the  Jews  and 
Jewesses  is  about  13  cm.  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  whicli 
is  about  the  same  as  has  been  observed  among  other 
races,  the  height  of  the  .lewesses  being  about  Q'i  per 
cent  of  that  of  the  Jews.     Short  women  measuring 


140  cm.  and  less  in  height  arc  very  often  encountered 
among  the  Jewes.ses,  but  only  niiely  among  Gentile 
women  in  the  countries  in  whicli  .lews  live,  while 
the  proportion  of  tall  women,  measuring  1.58  em. 
and  over,  is  much  smaller  among  Jewesses  than 
among  others.  Here  again  is  to  be  noted  the  plie- 
nomcnon  observed  with  regard  to  the  men :  the  jiro- 
portion  of  tall  individuals  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  pro- 
portion of  such  iier.sons  among  the  Gentile  women. 
Among  the  Polish  women  there  is  only  17.45 
per  cent  exceeding  157  cm.  in  lieight  (Elkind); 
among  the  Jewesses  in  that  countrj-,  r2.15  per  cent 
(Fislibcrg).  In  Fiithuania  and  White  Russia,  where 
tlie  natives  include  more  than  20  per  cent  of  tail 
women,  the  Jewesess  have  16.5  ))er  cent  of  tall 
women  among  them;  and  among  the  Liltle  Uus- 
sians,  the  tallest  of  the  Slavonians,  the  Jewesses  in- 
clude 20  per  cent  over  1.58  cm.  in  height,  compared 
with  37.45  per  cent  of  tall  women  among  the  Gen- 
tiles in  that  country. 

The  short  stature  of  the  Jews  has  been  attributed 
to  race  inlluence.  All  the  available  evidence  tends 
to  show  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  short  of 
stature,  coniiiared  wilh  the  other  races  in  Palestine, 
particularly  the  Amorites  (see  Giants).  This  cliar- 
actei'istic  is  said  to  have  been  hereditarily  trans- 
mitte(l  to  the  modern  Jews.  On  the  other  liand, 
.social  factors  must  not  lie  overlooked.  The  deplor- 
able hygienic,  mateiial,  and  social  conditions  of 
the  eastern  European  gliettos  may  be  considered  a 
factor  ill  reducing  the  average  stature  of  the  Jews. 
Also  as  town-dwellers  Jews  are  .said  to  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage as  regards  their  height;  and  it  appears 
tliat  the  iiopulation  of  modern  cities  is  inferior  in 
stature  to  the  rural  population.     The 

Causes.  occupations  in  which  Jews  mostly 
engage  are  of  the  indoor  or  domestic 
variety;  and  this  also  has  a  great  influence  in  redu- 
cing their  average  stature.  From  Fishberg's  inves- 
tigations of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States  it  appears 
that  those  working  indoors  are  4.4  cm.  shorter  than 
those  working  at  outdoor  occupations,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  figures: 
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Stature 
Steblicki 


Avfra(?e 
Stature. 
Outdoor  occupations : 

Carp**nters I&4.9  cm. 

Iron-workers lHti.3  ** 

Masons 167.9  " 

[.aborers Ititi.H   " 

Average l*j*'i.4    " 


Average 
Stature. 
Indoor  oocupatlons : 

Tailors 161.3  cm. 

Cobblers lfiO.4    •■ 

Factory-workers.  .  162.2   "' 

Average 161.3 

Merchants HiS.T   " 

Professional  men 169.6   " 

It  appears  from  these  figures  that  the  factor  of 
occiipatiou  is  not  a  negligible  quantity  in  consider- 
ing tlie  average  stature  of  the  Jews.  While  the 
cfTecI  of  race  can  hardly  be  uiiderestiinatcd  in  sucli 
problems,  still  adverse  social  and  sanitary  condition.s 
have  also  a  great  influence  in  reducing  the  stature. 
The  foregoing  figures  are  confirmed  by  the  oliserva- 
tions  of  Weissenberg  on  the  Jews  in  South  Hussia. 
He  fouiiil  that  those  who  were  in  higher  material 
and  social  circumstances  were  taller  than  their  poorer 
ooieligiouists.  Jacobs,  as  mentioned  above,  records 
the  same  to  be  the  case  with  the  Jews  in  London, 
where  those  of  the  East  End  average  only  1G4.1  cm. 
in  height,  while  their  richer  brethren  in  the  West 
End  of  that  city  average  171.4  cm.  In  Poland, 
Zakrzewski  has  shown  that  in  Warsaw  the  stature 
of  the  Jews  is  less  in  the  poorer  districts,  and  consid- 
erably gieater  in  the  licher  ones.  The  maps  of  thai 
city  prepared  by  that  statistician  (reproduced  by 
Kipley  in  his  work  "The  Races  of  Europe  ")  show  in 
a  striking  manner  how  poverty  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  shortness  of  stature. 

Ollieis  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  dilTeiences  in 
the  statuie  of  the  Jews  in  various  countries  to  inter- 
mixture with  the  native  races.  It  is 
Social  argued  that  while  the  influence  of  en- 
Conditions,  vironment  calls  for  .serious  considera- 
tion, still  it  has  not  been  juoved  that 
the  superior  or  inferior  stature  produced  by  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  social  conditions  is  perpetuated 
by  hereditary  transmission.  This  view  is  sustained 
by  the  fact  that,  although  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  in  Little  and  South  Russia  are  not  by  any 
means  better  than  those  in  Poland,  still  the  Jews  of 
the  former  countries  are  taller  than  their  Polish 
brethi-en.  In  Bukowina,  likewise,  the  average  height 
of  the  Jews  is  superior  to  that  of  their  Galician 
brethren,  although  the  social  and  economic  environ- 
ment is  in  both  cases  about  the  same.  All  this  is 
used  as  an  argument  by  some  anthropologists  in 
support  of  their  advocacy  of  the  intermixture  of 
Jews  with  Gentiles. 

Jewish  immigrants  to  the  United  Statesare  on  the 
averuiie  taller  than  the  coreligionists  they  have  left 
behind  them,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  giving 
the  statuii  of  the  Jews.  The  average  stature  of 
l,.i'3S  immigrant  Jews  in  New  York  city  was  164..") 
cm.  (Fishbersr)  as  against  au  average  of  162.0  cm.  for 
l.fiHl  Jews  in  Russia  and  flalicia.  A  subdivision 
into  four  classes  presented  the  following  results: 

Eastern 

New  York.    Europe. 

Percent.  Perfent 

Short  I  less  thiiii  inn  cm.  I St.:iO         3a.iH 

Below  the  average  ( liliP  to  1«4  9  cni.l :».HI         32.4« 

A l>ove  the  average  (IW  to  169.9  era.) 27.49         21.41 

Tall  (Kilciii.  and  above) 19  II  111.65 

It  appears  from  these  figures  that  Jews  of  short 
stature  were  found  in  Europe  to  readi  35.46  per 


cent,  as  compared  with  23.3  per  cent  among   those 
who  emigrated   to   the   United   Stales.      The   per- 
centage of  tall   individuals  (170  cm. 
Stature  of  and  over)  in  eastern  Europe  is  only 
Im-  10.6.1,  whereas  in   New  York   city  it 

migrants,    is  19.11,   or  nearly   double.     Persons 
of  intermcfliate  stature  are  found  in 
about  equal  proportions  in  both  groups. 

This  i)henomenon  is  attributed  to  a  process  of  se- 
lection by  emigration.  Those  who  venture  on  a 
long  journey  to  a  distant  land  are  usuallj-  superior 
physically  to  the  average  of  the  population  from 
v.bich  they  spring.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  Jews. 
Gould  has  shown  that  the  German,  Irish,  French, 
English,  and  other  immigrants  to  the  United  States 
are  as  a  rule  taller  than  their  fellow  countrymen  at 
home.  Other  countries  to  which  immigration  is  ex- 
tensive show  the  same  phenomenon. 
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Baj/trio,  iv.  1  -H:  Snigirefl,  Materiali  dlia  MedizinKkni 
Statii^tilii  i  fienumtii  linnsii,  in  \'neiiiin  Mrdiz  iml.i  Zliur- 
iin(,  1878  79:  J.  Talko-Hryncewicz,  r/inr(ir(.ri»f)/'.'i  Fiziczna 
Ludniiszi  Z\idnivitkiej  Litwi  i  Rinti.  in  Zhinr  Witidnni.  dn 
Antriiiinlngii  Kraj.  xiv..  Cracow.  18!f_':  S.  Weissenberg, 
Die  Slldnixxixchcn  Juden.  in  Arrhir  fl)r  .1  iithrnpi'lnuie. 
xxiii.  347  423m,  .>31-.579:  SI.  (J.  Vakowenko,  Mnlniali  k 
Antnntnhniii  Frreev.  St.  Petersburg.  1898 ;  Adam  Zakr/ewski. 
IjUdnnnc  Miwila  irarssa »■(/,  in  Maler.  Anlmpnt.-Arche- 
nhifj.  Akadem.  Vmiej.  I.,  Craivw,  1895. 
.1.  M.  Fi. 

STATUTES.     See  Law,  Civii,. 

STAUB,  HERMANN:  German  jurist :  born  at 
Nikolai.  Ippui  Silesia.  .March  21,  l>*o6.  After  having 
studied  for  some  time  at  the  gymnasium  at  Bmithen 
he  attended  the  universities  of  Breslau,  Berlin,  and 
Leipsic,  graduating  from  the  last  named  institution 
in  1880.  Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar.  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  counselor  at  law  in  Berlin,  ma- 
king civil  law  his  specialty.  Staub  has  published 
•■  Kommentar  zum  Allgemeinen  Deutschen  Handels- 
gesetzbuch  "  and  "  Kommentar  zur  Allgemeinen 
Deutschen  Wechselordniing,"  He  is  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  "Deutsche  Juristenzeitung." 

BiBLIor.R.iPHY:  Dfls  GeiMige  Berlin,  1897,  p.  514. 

S. 

STAUBER.  DANIEL.     See  Widai..  A 

STEBLICKI  (SEBLITZKY),  JOSEPH 
ABRAHAM:  (iennaii  convert  to  .lud.iism  ;  sou  of 
a  Catholic  butcher:  born  at  Nikolai,  Upper  Silesia, 
about  1726:  died  there  May  16,  1807.  He  received 
a  good  education  in  .lesuit  collcgis,  and  became 
teacher  and  later  citv  treasurer  in  liis  native  town. 
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iiiul  tiniiUy  a  nieinbcr  of  the  city  coiiucil.  Hitir- 
ing  from  active  life  in  1780,  lie  occupied  liiiiisclf 
witli  lelijrioiis  studies,  and  beiiuu  to  observe  the 
Sal)batli  and  the  dietary  hiws;  tlien  lie  circumcised 
himself,  as  he  stated  later;  and  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  in  ITS.')  he  attended  services  in  the  Jew- 
ish synagogue  dressed  in  a  wliiie  gown,  like  other 
worsliipers. 

Wlicn  the  authorities  were  informed  of  Steblicki's 
conversion,  proceedings  against  liim  were  immedi- 
ately instituted  wliicli,  according  to  llie  law  of  Leo- 
pold I.,  of  1709.  Ihen  still  in  force,  .should  have  led 
to  a  sentence  of  death.  Hut  the  king,  Frederick  II., 
ordered  the  proceedings  to  be  suspended  (Dee.  12). 
and  left  to  the  revenue  authorities  the  questions  as 
to  whether  Steblicki,  as  a  Jew  without  right  of  resi- 
dence (■'  unvergleileter  Jude  "),  should  he  tolerated, 
and  whether  he  should  be  required  to  pay  the  spe- 
cial Jew  ish  ta.xes.  On  July  38.  1780,  the  authorities 
decided  that  he  should  nut  be  molested,  on  llie 
ground  that  he  must  be  mentally  unbalanced.  Steb- 
licki lived  more  than  twenty  years  after  his  con- 
version in  harmony  with  his  wife  and  his  son.  und 
was  highly  respected  by  the  small  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Nikolai.  His  life  was  made  the  subject  of 
legendary  exaggerations  in  David  Samosc/'s  "Ger 
Zedek"  (Breslan,  1810)  and  in  M.  A.  Hertzberg's 
"Der  Neue  Jude"  ((Jleiwitz.  1845). 

Brm.ioiiRAPiiv:  llniiiiixrhi  .V"Hii(.wi//n/(.  Aug.,  17.H0,  pp. 
l.'»:^17;t:  lirunn.  in  JihtiscJicr  Votks-  uuil  llnuskaUiuhr. 
18!K,  p.  .W;  ISiberfelcl.  ./.isrf  Ahmliani  SUhUihii,  ciii  Gcr 
Zciklf  ih-it  Is.Jahiiunuliiis,  in  lJerliner's.V'!(/(i2(M,  x.x.  IHl- 
198;  .Wustadt.  J.wi/.s7iM/r*i..iH  Prnxiliil  Viittr  F.-ieitric)i 
itrnt  (irossen^  llresltiu,  lSSt4  (conip.  review  of  tliLs  \v(irl<  liy 
Bniuii  ill  Monatsschrifty  xxxix.  iI79-<J84,  Breslau,  1S9.'>I. 

D. 
STECKLER,  ALFRED:  American  jurist; 
born  ill  New  York  city  Dec.  18.  IH'M.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city  and  at 
Columbia  Law  School,  graduated  in  1877,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  same  year.  In  1881  he 
was  elected  a  .judge  of  the  Fourth  District  Court  of 
New  York  city,  and  served  till  1893.  lu  1900  he 
was  appointed  to  till  a  vacancy  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  First  Judicial  District  of  New  York 
County. 

Steckler  lias  taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  with- 
out atliliatiiig  himself  with  anv  party. 

V  ■  ■      F.  T.  II. 

STEIGER.     See  :\[t-sic,  Syn.\ooo.\i,. 

STEIN,  ABRAHAM  :  German  rabbi ;  born  at 
Wanfried,  Prussia.  Jan.  13,  1818;  died  at  Prague 
Sejit.  18,  1884:  studied  at  the  Teachers'  Seminary  of 
Cassel  (1833-34)  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin 
(Ph.D.  1844).  He  was  principal  of  the  seminary  of 
Cas.sel  1840-47.  rabbi  at  Filehne  1848-.")0,  and  rabbi 
of  the  AUseliottlilndisclie  comnninity  of  Danzig 
1850-63.  When  the  old  Meisel  Synagogue  of  Prague 
was  changed  in  1864  to  a  modern  temple  with  a 
choir,  organ,  and  sermon.  Stein  received  a  call  as 
preacher  to  this  place  of  worship,  where  lu'  offici- 
ated until  his  death.  From  180.5  to  1868  he  acted 
also  as  teacher  of  Talmud  at  the  Talmud  Torali 
founded  by  Rapaport  in  this  community. 

Stein,  who  was  eminent  both  as  preacher  and 
as  linguist,  published  the  following  works:  "Ge- 
schichte  der  Juden  in   Danzig,  nach  Handschrift- 


lichen  Quellen  Dargestellt,"  Danzig.  1860;  "  L'eber 
den  rnterricht  ini  Talmud  nach  Wi.ssenschaftlicher 
JNIethode."  Prague.  1806;  ■"I'almudisihe  Teiniinolo- 
gie.  Ziisammengestellt  und  Alphalielisch  (Jeordnet, 
und  die  Aufgabe  einer  Prilp:irandie  fur  die  Studic- 
reiiden  der  Theolo!;ie."  ih.  lN{i9. 

s.  ■  A.    ICi. 

STEIN,  LEOPOLD:  (Jeriiian  rablii;  b  .rii  in 
Burgpreppach  Nov.  3.  1810;  died  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-.Main  Dec.  3.  1883.  After  tinishing  his  earlier 
education  at  Eriangen  and  Bayreuth.  he  attended 
(18311)  the  University  of  WUrzbiirg.  In  1833  he  ilo- 
livered  his  tirst  sermon  in  Frankfort,  in  which  he 
pleaded  for  the  introduction  of  reforms;  two  years 
later  he  became  rabbi  of  Burg  and  Altenkunstadt 
(Franconia);  and  from  1844  to  1863,  when  he  with- 
drew frinii  luihlic  life,  he  was  rabbi  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-.Main.  He  was  especially  iirominent  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Heforin  movement. 

With  Dr.  S.  Si'isskind.  Stein  was  editor  of  "Der 
Israelitische  Volkslehrer"  (1800-09);  he  edited  alsa 
the  year-book  "  Achawa."  published  by  the  Lelirer- 
vereiii.  His  works  iiielnde  the  foUiiwing:  "Stufen- 
gesilnge."  jioi'iiis.  Wi'irzburg.  1834;  "Gebete  und 
Gesitnge  znm  Gebrauclie  bei  der  Oiifentlieheii  An- 
dachl."  Eriangen.  1840;  "Ivoheleth."  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1840;  "Die  Kabbiner-Ver.sammlung:  ein 
Wort  zur  Verstiindigiing."  ih.  1846;  "Der  Eid  More- 
Judaicd."  i/i.  1847:  "  I.ehre  und  Gebot,"  ili.  1S')8; 
"Die  llasnioniler."  ill.  ISoO;  "Gelietbncli  fUr  Israe- 
litische Gemeinden:  nach  deiii  Kitiis  der  Haupt- 
Synagoge  zu  Frankfurt-am-.Main." /i.  1800;  "  Mein 
Dienstverhfiltniss  zum  Israelitischen  Gemeindeviir- 
stande  zu  Frankfurt  am-Main.  Actenmilssig  zur  Be- 
gri'iiiduiig  Meiner  Anitsniedeilegung  Dargestellt," 
///.  1861;  "  Ilaiis  Elirlicli."  adrania  in  live  acts,  Leip- 
sie,  1863  (performed  at  ilannheim) ;  "Der  Knaben- 
raub  von  Karpentras."  Berlin.  1803;  "Sinai,  die 
Worte  des  Ewigen  Buiides,"  a  diilactic  poem, 
Frankfort-on-the-JIain,  1808;  "Die  Schrift  des  Le- 
bens,"  the  contents  of  the  Jewish  religion,  ih.  1868; 
"  Torath-Chajim."  the  Jewish  religious  law.  Stras- 
burg.  1877;  "  Der  Geklitrte  Judenspiegel."  1882.  He 
likewise  comjiosed  for  the  Reform  ritual  the  song 
"Tag  des  Ilerrn,"  to  be  sung  to  the  music  of  "  Kol 
Nidre"  on  the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

Stein  was  a  friend  of  Frieilrieli  Hi'ickert,  to  whose 
year-book  he  contributed  several  essays. 

inni.iOGRAPHY  :  -If/t/cniciac  Zeitujw  lititt  Judcntlmiiix.  Sept. 
1  ilMil  11,  lUffi, 

S. 

STEIN,  LT7DWIG :  Hungarian  philosopher; 
born  at  Erdo-Benye.  Hungary,  Nov.  12,  1859;  edu- 
cated at  the  gymnasia  of  Pajia,  Saros-Potak.  and 
Zwolle,  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Halle 
(Ph.D.  1880).  and  at  the  Jewi.sh  Tlieolngical  Semi- 
nary of  Berlin  (Rabbi.  1880).  He  lived  in  Berlin  as 
rabiii  from  1881  to  1883.  and  as  journalist  from  1883 
to  1886.  In  1886  he  became  pri  vat-docent  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Zurich,  and  was  in  1889  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  the  polytechnic  of  that  city.  Since  1891 
he  has  been  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bern. 

Stein  is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "Die 
Falaschas."  Berlin.  1880;  "Die  Willensfreiheit  hei 
den   JlUlisclien    Philosopheu   des   Mittelalters."   ib. 
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18^i2;  "Bertlinld  Auprbach."  ih.  18H2;  "Eduanl 
LiisUer," ///.  1883;  "Die  I'sycliologio  iler  Stoa,"  t'i. 
ISNO;  "Die  Erkcnntiiistlieoric  ilcr  Stoa,"  ib.  1888; 
■■  Ijt'ibniz  1111(1  Spinoza,"  ih.  1890;  "Frieilricli 
Niftzsclic's  Wc'ltanscliaiiiiiif^  iind  Ilirc  Oefalircii," 
ih.  IS'j;^;  ■•  Das  Erste  Auftaiiflicii  ilcrSuziali'ii  Frage 
bci  clcii  (Jiicclicii,"  ih.  18iKi;  "  Die  Sozialc  Frago  im 
Liflitc  clci-  Pliilosopliii-."  StiiUgart,  1897  (2il  pil. 
190.3;  Russian  and  Froiicli  traiisl.  1900);  "Diol'lii- 
liisdiiliie  dc'S  Prit'dens,"  ih.  1899;  "An  dcr  Wendc 
dcs  .lalirliiindcrts, "  ih.  1900;  "  DiT  Sinn  des  Dasfins." 
ih.  1904;  and  "  Dcr  Socialf  Oiitiniisnuis,"  ih.  1905. 

Strin  is  now  (190.5)  tlic  editor  of  •' Arcliiv  fi'ir  Gc- 
scliiflite  df-r  Pliilosopliio  "  (since  1886),  "  Berncr  Stu- 
dieii  zur  Piiilcisopliie  luid  Hirer  Geseliielite  "  (since 
ls9tji,  and  "Arcliiv  I'iir  Systeinatisclic  Pliilosopliie  " 
<.sincc  1897). 

Bnii.io<;KAi*nv :  Mcm'fs  KiDivermtiinis-LexH^nn. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

STEIN,  MARC  ATJREL  :  Hungarian  Orien- 
talist and  archeologist  ;  horn  at  Budapest  in  1803; 
educated  at  Vienna,  Tubingen,  ().\ford,  and  Lon- 
lion.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  registrar  of  the 
Punjab  University  at  Lahore,  and  principal  of  the 
<  )rieutal  College  in  the  same  university  ;  eleven  years 
later  iie  became  iirincipal  of  the  Calcutta  madrasali. 
where  he  remained  until  1901.  He  is  now  (190.T) 
iiis|)cclor  of  schools  in  the  Punjab.  Stein  i . 
chietiy  known,  liowever,  as  an  archeologist,  llie 
results  of  his  explorations  in  Kaslimir  and  Chi- 
nese Turkestan  under  a  government  eominission 
being  very  important.  His  works  are  tis  folhiws: 
"  Kalliai.ia's  Rajatarangini,  or  Chronicle  of  the  Kings 
of  K:ishmir"  ()!  vols.,  te.xt  and  translation,  Bombay 
and  Westminster,  1892-1900);  "Catalogue  of  the 
Sanskrit  Manuscripts  in  the  Raghuiiatha  Temple 
Library  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  .lamniu 
and  Kashmir"  (Bombay,  1.894);  "Detailed  Rejiort  of 
an  Areheologii'al  Tour  with  the  Buner  Field  Force" 
(Lahore,  1898);  "Memoir  on  Mails  Illustrating  the 
Ancient  Geograjihy  of  Kaeniir"  (Bombay,  1899); 
and  "Sand-Buried  Cities  of  Khotaii  "  (London,  1903). 
In  addition  he  has  written  numerous  articles  in  vari- 
ous Oriental  journals. 

L.  H.  G. 

STEIN,  PHILIP:  American  jurist;  born  sit 
Steele.  Rhenish  Prussia,  March  12,  1844.  lie  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  18.")4.  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  and  the  high  school  of  Milwaukee, 
and  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  obtaining  the 
degree  of  A.M.  in  1868,  in  which  year  he  was  also 
admitted  to  the  bar.  After  postgraduate  courses  at 
the  universities  of  Heidelberg,  Bonn,  and  Berlin  lie 
settled  in  1870  in  Chicago.  In  1892,  and  again  in 
1898,  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Cook  County,  Illinois,  and  in  1903  lie  was  ap|)ointed 
judge  of  the  appellate  court  of  that  state,  of  which 
court  he  is  now  (1905)  presiding  justice. 

Biblioi:rai'1Iy:   American  Jewish   Year  liimk,  3tit>."i  (1904- 
rnOol,  p.  W5. 
A.  F.  T.  H. 

STEIN,  PHILIPP:  German  author;  born  Dec. 
3, 1853,  at  Kiiiiigsberg,  In  1864  his  parents  removed 
with  him  to  Berlin.  The  death  of  his  father  there 
prevented  him  from  continuing  his  studies,  and  he 


liecame a  bookseller.  After  having  workeil  for.some 
time  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  "  r)eutsches  Mon- 
tagsblatt,"  Stein  in  1.^81  became  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  "Dresdener  Zeituiig."  In  1NS4  he  returned  to 
Berlin  and  became  chief  editor  of  the  "  Litterarische 
.Merkur";  and  from  this  time  he  developed  great 
activity  as  contributor  to  various  jiolitieal.  artistic, 
and  literary  papers.  Stein  is  now  (19(15)  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Berlin  "Bazar,"  and  dramatic  critic  of  the 
"  Berliner  Zeitung."  He  has  jiublished  "  lUustrirte 
Kunstgescliichte, "  188G,  and  "  Von  Schreibtisch  und 
Werkstatt,"  1896,  and  has  edited  "Briefe  von  Goe- 
the's .Mutter,"  1891 ;  "  Redeii  des  Fiirsten  Bismarck," 
1895-9.S;  "Riickerfs  Au.sgewalilte  Werke,"  6  vols., 
1897;  "  Briefwechsel  Zwischen  Schiller  und  Goethe," 
1901. 
BiisLiOdRAi'HV:  Da.s  lleixtige  Berlin.  1897,  pp.  .514-51.5. 

S. 

STEIN-AM-ANGER  (Hungarian,  Szomba- 
thely)  :  'i'own  in  Hungary.  Although  now  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  country,  the 
Jewish  community  of  Steinam-Anger  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin.  In  1.567  Emperor  Ma.ximilian 
II.  granted  to  the  town  the  privilege  of  allowing 
none  but  Catholics  to  dwell  witliin  its  walls;  and 
even  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
when  the  municipal  authorities  rented  shops  to 
Jews,  the  latter  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
town  only  during  the  day,  and  then  only  without 
their  families.  Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  but  three  or  four  Jewish  families 
succeeded  in  taking  up  a  permanent  residence  there. 
The  members  of  the  little  community  of  Stein-am- 
Anger.  therefore,  dwelt  not  in  the  town  itself,  but 
in  the  outlying  districts  (now  united  into  one  munic- 
ipality). They  separated  in  1830  from  the  comniu- 
nity  of  Rechnitz,  of  which  they  had  previously 
formed  a  part,  and  were  henceforth  known  as  the 
community  of  Szombathely.  When  the  Jews  of 
Hungary  were  emancipated  by  the  law  of  1840,  the 
city  was  obliged  to  open  its  doors  to  them;  but  at 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution  of  1848  they  were 
not  only  attacked  and  plundered,  but  threatened 
with  e.xpulsion.  The  authorities  interfered,  iiow 
ever,  and  when  peace  was  restored  the  community 
quickly  developed. 

The  first  elementary  .sehoijl  was  founded  in  1846, 
and  is  now  (1905)  organized  as  a  normal  school,  with 
four  grades  and  about  230  ]iui)ils.  Tiie  first  syn- 
agogue was  built  by  llie  former  lord  of  the  town, 
Duke  Batthyanyi,  who  sold  it  to  the  Jews.  In  1880 
a  large  tem|iU'  was  built ;  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
edifices  of  its  kind  in  Hungary.  The  founder  of  the 
eommunity  and  its  first  rabbi  was  Ludwig  Ki'migs- 
berger  (d.  1861);  he  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  Leo- 
jiold  Rockenstein,  Joseph  Slier,  and  Bela  Bernstein 
(called  in  1892).  A  small  Orthodox  congregation, 
numbering  about  60  or  70  members,  separated  from 
the  main  body  in  1870.  It  has  its  own  synagogue. 
an  elementary  school  with  two  teachers,  and  an  in 
dependent  oriranization. 

s.  B.  Be. 

STEINBACH,  EMIL :  Austrian  statesman: 
born  at  Meniia  June  11,  1846.  After  graduating 
from  the  Vienna  University  (LL.D. )  he  established 
himself  as  a  lawyer,  becoming  soon  afterward  at- 
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tuclicd  to  tlie  Ministry  of  Commerce.  From  Febru- 
ary, 1891,  to  November,  1893,  lie  was  minister  of 
finance  in  the  cabinet  of  TaafTe.  In  1894  lie  was 
nppoinled  president  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  which  position  he  still  hold.s 
(190.5).     He  has  embraced  Christianity. 

Steinbach  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"  Rechtskenntnissedes  Publikums"  (1878);  "  Eij;i'n- 
thum  an  IJriefen  nacli  Oesterreicliischeni  Reclite" 
(1879);  "Stellunsder  Versiehernngim  I'rivatrechte" 
(1883);  "Erwerb  und  Beruf"  (1896);  "  Reelitsge- 
sehiilte  der  Wirtschaftlichen  Organization"  (1897); 
"Moral  als  Sehranke  des  Rechtserwerbes "  (1898); 
"Zur  Frie<iensbewegung "  (1899);  "Treuc  und 
Glaube  im  Verkelir "  (1900);  "Der  Staat  und  die 
Modernen  Privatmonopole"  (1903). 

B!BLiooK.\PHY  :  La  Grnntir  Encyclnpidie. 

S. 

STEINBACH,  JOSEF:  Austrian  physician; 
born  at  Fi'iiifkirehi-n,  Hungary,  Jan.  3,  18.i0.  Edu- 
cated at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town  and  at 
the  University  of  Vienna  (M.D.  187.")),  lie  acted  for 
a  short  time  as  assistant  physician  at  the  university 
liospital,  and  in  187(i  was  appointed  surgeon  in  the 
navy,  resigning  the  latter  position  in  1881.  After  a 
postgraduate  course  at  the  University  of  Vienna  lie 
established  himself  as  gynecologist  in  Fraiizensliad. 

Steinbach  lias  imblished  the  following  bellelristie 
works:  "  IIeiinatskl;lng<',"  licipsic,  1882;  "  Ueber- 
sct/.ung  von  J.  Kiss' Gedichten,"  Vienna,  1 880;  and 
"  Eigenes  und  Fremdes,"  ih.  1888.  Since  1880  he  has 
been  a.ssociate  editor  with  (!.  A.  Egger  of  the  "Oes- 
terreichisch-UngarisclK'  Badezeitiuig."  He  has  con- 
tributed S(^veral  essays  to  professional  juuriials,  and 
is  the  author  of  "Die  Stelliing  der  Militilrilrzte  im 
Oesterreichisch-Ungari.schen  Heeresverbande." 

BiBLiooRAi'iiv:  Eisner,  Das  Ucistiyc  Wieit,  vols.  i.  and  II., 
Vienna,  ISM. 
R.  F.   T.    II. 

STEINBERG,  JOSHUA  :  Russian  writer  and 
educator:  bom  in  W'ilna  18:19.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  rabbinical  school  of  his  native  city,  and 
then  for  a  short  time  occupied  the  position  of 
rabbi  at  Byelostok,  being  called  to  Wilna  in  1801  to 
fill  a  similar  jjosition.  In  1867  he  was  ajipoinled 
head  teacher  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  at  the  rabbin- 
ical seminary,  and  in  1872  was  promoted  to  the  jiosi- 
lioii  of  insjtector,  which  post  he  held  until  1904. 
Steinberg's  activities  were  not,  liowever,  limited  to 
the  sphere  of  higher  education;  for  it  was  due  to 
his  tireless  devotion  and  iiersistcnt  representations 
that  the  Russian  government  in  1803  established  in 
Wilna  seven  elementary  city  .schools  for  Jewish 
children.  Following  the  example  of  Wilna,  other 
schools  of  the  same  pattern  were  established  in 
nearly  all  cities  containing  a  large  Jewish  pop- 
ulation. 

In  1863  the  Russian  government  appointed  Stein- 
berg censor  of  all  Jewish  publications,  both  tlomes- 
ticand  foreign— a  jiosition  which  he  still  hol{ls(190.5). 
In  1887  he  was  requested  by  the  government  to  in- 
spect theyeshibah  at  Volozhin  with  a  view  to  intro- 
ducing into  the  curriculum  of  that  institution  the 
study  of  the  Russian  language  and  literature  and 
other  general  subjects.  Steinberg  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing thcofticialsof  the  institution  of  tlie  necessity 


of  such  reforms,  und  they  promised  faithfully  to 
carry  out  his  plans;  two  years  passed,  however, 
without  tiK'ir  making  the  leastelfort  tocmnply  with 
the  request  of  the  government,  and  the  institution 
was  closed  in  spite  of  Steinberg's  earnest  pleailings 
for  another  year's  delay.  Steinberg  was  the  recip- 
ient of  many  honors  from  the  Russian  government 
for  his  devotion  and  many-sided  activities  in  both 
literary  and  educational  lii'lds.  A  hereditary  honor- 
ary citizenship  was  bestowed  upon  him,  ami  la- 
was  decorated  many  limes. 

Steinberg's  literary  productions  are  many  and 
varied.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  more  impor- 
tant works: 

Russian:  "The  Organic  Life  of  the  Language" 
(1871),  published  in  the  "  Viestnik  Yevropy"; 
"Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Languagf^"  (Wilna.  1871); 
"  Book  of  Exercises  in  tlie  Chaldean  Language " 
(187ri);  "Complete  Russian-Hebrew  Dictionary" 
(1880);  "Hebrew  and  Chaldean  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,"  awarded  a  jirize  by  the  Holy  Synod;  "The 
.Jewish  Question  in  Russia"  (1883);  "Complete 
Russian-Hebrcw-German  Dictionary  "  (1888),  seven- 
teen editions;  "The  World  and  Life."  two  editions; 
"Count  JInraviev  and  His  Relations  to  the  Jews  of 
the  Northwestern  Parts  of  Russia"  (1889);  "The 
Five  Books  of  Moses,"  with  commenlaiy. 

Hebrew:  "Human  Anatomy,  According  to  the 
Most  Jlodcrn  Investigations"  (1860) ;  "Or  la-Yesha- 
rim  "  (Wilna,  180,")),  an  anthology  from  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  classics,  written  in  the  poetic  style 
of  the  Bible,  and  annotated  with  moral  reliections 
and  observations;  "Ma.ssa  Ge  Ilizzayon  "  (1880),  met- 
ric translations  from  tin-  Greek  Sibyls;  "A  Ilebrew- 
Rnssian-German  Encyclopeilic  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible"  (1896);  "Darwin's  Theory  in  Its  Relation  to 
the  f)rganic  Life  of  Languages  "  (1897) ;  "Ma'arke 
Lesliou  'Eber."  a  Hebrew  grammar. 

German:  "Knospen,"  a  translation  of  Hebrew 
poems  by  A.  B.  Lebcnsohn ;  "(Tcsilnge  Zions,"  a 
translation  of  Hebrew  poems  by  Michael  Lebensolm. 


BiBLKKiRAPiiv:  Zeittin.  BihI.  I'list-Mendels. 
II.  n. 


J.   Go. 


STEINBERG,  SAM'UEL  :  Hungarian  histori- 
an; born  at  Gussing.  Hungary,  Dec.  16,  18.57.  He 
received  his  education  at  Gratz  (Ph.D.  1883;  LL.D. 
1894),  and  in  1895  became  privat-docent  at  the 
University  of  Vienna.  In  1901  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  history  at  the  German  University  of 
Prague.  Steinberg  has  contributed  several  essays, 
especially  on  the  history  of  the  fourteenth  and  six- 
teentli  centuries,  to  various  historical  journals,  and 
is  the  author  of  "Nuntiaturberichte  aus  Dcutsch- 
land  "  (Vienna,  1897). 

s.  F.  T.   II. 

STEINDORFF,  GEORG  :  (German  Egyptol 
ogist ;  born  at  Dessau  Nov.  12.  1861.  He  studied 
Oriental  languages  at  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  was  ap- 
pointed privat-docent  at  the  university  of  the  latter 
city,  and  succeeded  in  1893  his  teacher  Georg  Ebers 
as  professor  of  Egyptology  at  the  University  of 
Leipsic.     He  has  embraced  Christianity. 

SteindorlT,  who  is  associate  editor  of  the  "Zeit- 
schrift  fi'ir  Aegyptische  Sprache  und  Alterthunis- 
kunile,"   is   the  author    of    the   following    works: 
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"Koptischf  Gnimmatik"  (1H94,  2cl  cd.  1904).  "Grab- 
fundf  (Ics  Mittltren  Keiclis  in  ileii  Koniglit'lu-ii  Mu- 
seen  in  Berlin  "  (1897-1901),  "Das  Kunstgewerbdni 
Alti'n  Aegypten"  (1898),  "Die  Apokalypse  ties 
Elias"  (1898),  "Die  BUUezeit  des  Pharaoiienreiclis  " 
(1900),  and  "Durcli  die  Libysche  zur  Ainonsoasc" 
(190.')).  Under  the  title  "Aegyplische  Kunstge 
seliielite  "  (Leipsic,  1889)  lie  translated  into  German 
G.  Maspero's  "  L'Archeologie  E,i;yplienne"  ;  he  also 
edile<l  BaedecUer's  "Aegypt<'n"  (1902)  and  Ebers' 
"  Aegy  ptische  Stiidien  "  (1900),  as  well  as  the  latter's 
"Urkunden  des  Aegyptischen  Alterthtims"  (1904). 

Bnii.KKiRApnY:  La  Grande  Eiicyclmjedie. 

S. 
STEINEK,  KILIAN  VON:  Gernianlinaneier ; 
honi  at  Lanpiu'iiu  in  is:i.'5;  died  at  Stuttgart  Sept. 
24,  1903.  At  tirst  attorne)' at  law,  lie  ros(!  to  the 
leadership  of  Wi'irttembcrg  finance  as  president  of 
the  Wl'irtteniberg'sche  VereinsbanU.  Me  was  also 
founder  (18Tl)of  the  Wiirttembcrg'sche JS'otenbank. 
Siciner  was  a  patron  of  science  and  art  and  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Bcrthold  Aiierbach.  In  recognition 
of  the  part  he  took  in  the  foundation  of  the  Schwil- 
bische  Schillerverein  and  the  Schiller- !\Iii.seiim  in 
Slarbach  he  was  made  au  honorary  citizen  of  Schil- 
ler's birthijlace. 

Bnir.ioiiit.vpHV:  AUgcmeiiie  Zeiliiiigilrn  JuilnillnunK,  Oct.  il, 

am. 

S. 

STEINFELD,  EMANUEL  :  Australian  states- 
man ;  born  at  Neisse,  Silesia,  in  1827;  died  at  Mel- 
bourne May  6,  1893.  He  attended  the  College  of 
Brieg,  and  after  residing  in  London  (1847-53)  went  to 
Ballarat,  Australia,  where  he  established  (18G(i)  the 
linn  of  Steinfeld  it  Levison.  He  was  the  lirst  mayor 
of  Badarat  East,  holding  that  otlice  for  three  years, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  Ballarat 
Orjihan  Asylum,  the  Water  Scheme,  anil  the  Frcc- 
holil  jMarket.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
imperial  federation.  In  May.  1885,  Steinfeld  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Victoria  Chamber  of  Maini- 
faetures,  and  two  years  later  was  elected  its  picsi- 
dent.  At  his  suggestion  the  chamber  held  three 
international  conferences  on  the  subject  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  intercolonial  free  trade.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  to  consider 
the  (picstion  of  technical  education  introduced  by 
himself.  In  Sept.,  1892.  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislative  council  of  Victoria  from  the  district  of 
Wellington. 

RUil.KKiRAIMlY  :  ./tic.  ( Viroii.  JUDU  2,  189:3. 

.1.  G.  L. 

STEINHARDT,    JOSEPH    B.    MENAHEM 

MENDEL:  (icrmaii  rabl.ii;  born  aliout  1730;  died 
at  Furthin  177U;  lived  in  early  manhood  at  Schwa- 
bach  in  Bavaria.  His  lirst  incumbency  was  the  rab- 
binate of  Hi.\lieini,  and  shortly  afterward  he  was 
elected  chief  rabbi  of  Upper  Alsace.  In  1755  he  was 
chosen  chief  rabbi  of  Nieder-Ehenhiim  in  L<iwei- 
Alsace,  and  eight  years  later  was  called  as  rabbi  to 
Kiirlli,  where  he  olliciated  until  his  death.  Stein- 
hard  t  was  one  of  the  foremost  Talmudistsof  his  time, 
and  (luestions  were  ad<lressed  to  him  from  Hungary, 
Italy  (Verona),  the  Netherlands  (Amsterdam),  and 
Switzerland.     He  was  extremely  conservative,  and 


induced  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Nicder-Ehenheim 
to  forliid  men  and  women  dancing  togetlier.  His 
attitude  in  his  controversy  with  Pick  regarding 
Eleazar  Kalir  is  also  noteworthy,  since  he  maintained 
that  the  word  "Be-Kabbi"  was  not  a  second  name, 
but  merely  an  honorary  title  of  Kalir's,  who  he 
claimed  was  a  contemporary  of  Saadia. 

Steinhardt  was  the  authorof  the  following  works: 
"Zikron  Yosef"  (Fiirth,  1773).  a  work  in  four 
parts,  containing  respon.sa  and  decisions  modeled  on 
the  ritual  codices;  "Mashbir  Bar"  (Prague,  1827). 
comprising  notes  on  the  Pentateuch ;  and  "  Koal.i 
Shor  "  (il).  1827),  containing  novelliu  on  tlie  treatise 
Baba  Batra,  with  notes  by  liis  grandson  Akiba. 

Bini.iocRAPnv:  Steinsclineidfr.  C"(.  B</i().col.  l.'>33:  ramiolv. 
in  Revue  Orientate,  Hi.  307;  Frankel,  In  OWf  )i(,  Li7.  vlil. 
■Hi>. 
K.  C.  S.    O. 

STEINHARDT,  MENDEL:  German  rabbi 
and  scholar  of  the  eiglitcentli  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies; held  the  rabbinate  of  Jlinden.  When  the 
consistory  of  Westphalia  was  convened  in  1807  he 
was  elected  its  counselor.  In  defense  of  Israel  .la 
cobson's  advocacy  of  the  Ueform  movement  among 
the  .lews  of  Westphalia,  Steinhardt  wrote  "  Shc'elot 
u-Teshubot  Dibre  Menal.icm  "  (OITenbach.  1,804).  con- 
taining ninety  responsa  on  various  rabbinical  sub- 
jects, and  supplied  with  au  index  arranged  aceoid- 
ing  to  the  Talmudic  treatises;  lie  wrote  also  "  Dibre 
Iggeret"  (ed.  W.  Heidenheim,  Kodelheim,  1812).  a 
work  seeking  to  justify  the  innovations  introduced 
by  the  .lewish  consistory  at  Cas.sel,  and  essaying  to 
prove  that  they  were  undertaken  in  conformity  with 
Talmudic  principles. 

BiBLiocRAPHV:  S.    Bemfelri,   Tiiledot    tia-Hefitrniazit>}i   lia- 
Datit  lie-Yisraet.  p.  59,  Cracow.  1900;   Zeltlin.  Hilit.  I'list- 
Minitih.  p.  379. 
s.  S.    (). 

STEINHEIM, SOLOMON   LUDWIG 

(LEVY) :  German  physician,  jioct,  and  philoso- 
pher; born  Aug.  6.  1789.  in  Altoiia  (according  to 
some  authorities,  in  Bruchhausen,  Westphalia);  died 
May  19,  1866,  at  Zurich,  Switzerland.  He  was  edu- 
cated first  at  the  Christianeum.  Altona.  and  puisued 
his  medical  studies  at  the  University  of  Kiel.  He 
had  hardly  graduated  when  he  found  a  wide  field 
for  his  activity  in  Altona,  whither  the  inhabitants 
of  the  sister  city  of  Hamburg,  then  occupied  by  the 
French  troops,  had  fied  to  escape  the  Bussian  block- 
ade, bringing  with  them  typhus  fever,  which  at 
that  time  was  raging  in  the  Ilauseatic  town.  In 
1845  ill  health  forced  him  to  abandon  a  medical 
career  and  to  betake  himself  to  milder  climes.  He 
settled  in  Rome,  returning  to  his  country  only  twice, 
in  1845  and  1864. 

Steinlieim,  besides  remaining  a  lifelong  student  of 
Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  and  Celsus.  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  natural  history.  In  1820  he  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  grasshopper,  and  in  1843  one  on 
animal  instinct.  His  treatise  on  the  pathology  of 
tumors  (1846)  was  his  chief  contribution  to  medical 
literature.  His  main  attention,  however,  was  de- 
voteil  to  philosophy  and  religion;  he  was  a  zealous 
adherent  of  Kant.  As  early  as  1818  he  had  written 
an  essay  on  ccstasis;  and  in  1835  he  published  the 
first   volume   of  his   "Die  OITenbarung  nacli  dent 


Stelnitz 
Steiuschueider 
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Lelirbcgritr  iler  Syimgojre."  In  tliis  work,  for 
wliicli  he  i)rcparc(l  liinistlf  by  a  careful  study  of 
coiiiimrativc  religion,  he.  tliough  a  freethinker,  en- 
deavored to  raise  revelation  from  a  religious  belief 
to  a  pliilosoiihie  truth.  "While,  aecoiding  to  him.  all 
inii)ortaut  i)hihisopl)ic  systems  lead  to  the  dualistie 
-Struggle  between  good  and  evil,  the  revelation  of 
the  Old  Testament  plares  in  the  forefront  as  a.xioms 
"creatioe.x  nihilo,"  and,  cousequently.  the  unity  of 
God.  belief  in  which  is  essential  to  religion  and 
morality. 

'I'he  second  volume  of  Steinheim's  life-work,  con- 
sisting of  twenty  five  lectures,  appeared  under  the 
title  "  Das  Dogma  der  Syuagoge  als  E.xakte  Wissen- 
schaft";  the  third  volume  (1^63)  treats  of  the  strug- 
gle between  revelation  and  paganism:  while  the 
fourth  volume  (1865)  contains  a  series  of  separate 
essays  on  various  subjects  ((-.//..the  theory  of  Cre- 
ation according  to  the  Old  Testament),  polemics 
against  DiiUinger's  "Heidenthum  luid  Judenthum" 
and  Baur's  "Dogniengeschichte,"  etc. 

Steinheim  in  his  "  Meditationen  "  and  in  his  con- 
tributions to  the  "Kieler  Zeitung  "  earnestly  advo- 
cated the  eniaucipatioii  of  the  Jews.  Of  his  iioems, 
"Sinai"  and  "  Obad.jah  S<ihn  Amos  aus  der  Verban- 
nung"(Altona.  183!);  2d  ed.  Fraukfort-on-the-Main, 
18:37)  deserve  special  mention. 

Biiii.ioGRAPiiv:  Allaemciue  DcutKChe  BinorapMe,  s.v.;  S. 
Ilernfeld,  Da'at  EVihim,  1.  593;  M.  Isler,  In  Arch.  Tut:  imi. 
pp.  G71-B77. 

s. 

STEINITZ,  CLARA  (IRC  Klausner;  p.seudo- 
nym,  Hans  Burdach)  :  (icrnuui  authoiess;  born  at 
Kcibylir.  Apiil  l(i,  IH'ii.  She  was  educated  at  Ihille- 
on-the-Saale,  and  in  1873  married  Siegfried  Ileiniich 
Sti'initz.  She  has  published  the  following  novels: 
*•  Des  Volkes  Tochter,"  1878:  "  Die  Hilssliche,"  1884; 
"IhrBeruf,"  188G;  "  Im  Prie.sterhause,"  1890;"Ring 
<ler  Nibelungen,"  1898;  and  "Irrlicht,"  1895.  She 
has  also  translated  several  novels  from  foreign  lan- 
.guagcs:  of  these  may  be  mentioned:  "Joseph  und 
Sein  Freund."  original  by  Bayard  Taylor:  "Die 
Liebschaften  Pliilipps  von  Boisvilliers."  by  Octave 
Feuillet;  "Gunnar"and  "L'nterdem  Glet.scher,"  by 
Boyesen;  and  "Friluleiu  Ludingtons  Schwester,"  by 
Bellamy. 

niiii,io<;R,\i'iiv  :  Das  Geixtifl''  HerU}i.  l.silT.  i>.  lilir. 

S. 

STEINITZ,  WILHELM  :  Chess  champion  of 
the  woild  from  18fi6  to  1894;  born  at  Prague,  Bohe- 
mia, Jlay  17,  1836;  died,  insane,  on  Wards  Island, 
New  York,  June  23,  1900.  Destined  for  the  rab- 
binate, he  studied  Talmud  diligently,  but  his  fond- 
ness for  mathematics  overcame  his  parents'  wishes, 
and  he  continued  his  education  at  the  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Vienna.  When  a  student  he  was  troubled 
with  much  bodily  infirmity,  which  accompanied 
him  through  life.  At  one  time  he  was  on  the  staff 
«f  a  Vienna  newspaper,  but  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish his  position  owing  to  defective  eyesight. 

Steinitz  learned  the  moves  of  chess  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old.  Being  unable  to  afford  a  proper 
board  and  set  of  men,  he  crudely  carved  .some  pieces 
from  kindling-wood;  and  a  painted  stiuare  of  linen 
did  duty  for  a  board.  He  applied  him.self  to  the 
game  with  such  earnestness  that  he  soon  beat  his 


professor  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  expert  by 
the  leading  players  of  Prague.  In  18.58,  while  in 
Vienna,  he  secured  an  introduction  to  the  Chess 
Club  of  that  city,  and  soon  became  kni>wn  as  a 
strong  and  brilliant  jdayer.  In  the  club  tourna- 
ment of  1861  he  won  the  lirst  prize,  losing  only  one 
game  out  of  thirty-four  jdayed.  Then  he  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  chess,  his  i)rincii)al  patron  being 
Ejistein.  the  banker. 

In  1863  Steinitz  represented  Austria  in  tli<'  Inlrr- 
national  ChessTournamenl  held  in  riondon.  at  which 
he  secured  the  sixtli  prize,  and  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  an  un])arallcli(l  career  as  a  chess-master.  In 
July,  1866.  Iie])layed  a  match  with  Ander.ssen  which 
he  won  with  8  games  to  6,  thereby  becoming  cham- 
pion of  the  world,  a  title  whicli  he  retained  for 
twenty-eight  years,  ultimately  losing  it  in  1894  to 
Emanuel  L.\ski;i(. 

Steinitz  resided  for  more  than  twenty  years  in 
England,  in  which  country  he  became  initiualized. 
For  some  tinu;  he  was  chess  editor  of  the  London 
"Field,"  and  edited  also  "The  Chess  Monthly."  A 
visit  to  America  in  1881  having  jiroved  very  suc- 
cessful, and  his  relations  with  the  leading  English 
chess-masters  having  become  somewhat  strained, 
Steinitz  in  1893  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death.  For  some  time  he  was  engaged 
in  editing  the  chess  terms  for  the  "Standard  Dic- 
tionary." 

Steinitz  was  the  inventor  of  the  gambit  which 
bears  his  name  and  which  has  been  described  in  the 
Jew.  Encvc.  iv.  20,  s.r.  Ciikss.  He  may  be  said  to 
liave  founded  a  new  school  of  chess.  In  place  of 
the  dashing  game  of  the  older  players,  he  aimed 
at  speedily  securing  an  advantage — often  slight, 
such  as  a  doubled  pawn — and,  by  careful  develop- 
ment, at  making  his  jiosition  invincible.  His  record 
as  a  chess-player,  extending  over  a  period  of  forty 
years,  is  an  extraordinary  one,  as  the  subjoined  lists 
of  tourney  games  and  nnitclies  testify: 

TofUNA.MKNTS. 

ls.i9,  Vienna :  Tlilrd  prize  after  llaiiippi'  ami  Jenay. 

IStill.        "        Second  prize  after  Hamppe. 

18«1,       "        First  prize. 

1862,  London:  Sixth  prize  (13  players). 

iwa,  Duljlin  :  Firsi  prize. 

ISSii.  London :  Handieap.  first  prize,  8  to  0. 

18ti7.  Paris :  Third  prize  after  Kollsch  and  WInawer. 

"      Innidee  :  Set'ond  prize  after  Neiiiiiann. 
1808,  British  Chess  AssM'iaUon  :  first  prize,  liandicap;   Fraser, 

se<'oiid. 
1S7(I,  Baden-Baden:  Second  prize  after  A nderssen. 
1S71,  British  A.ssoeiatlim,  London  :  First  prize,  12  to  0. 
1S7-'.       "  "  "  Firsi  prize,  7  to  1. 

187:5,  Vienna :  First  prize 

1883,        "        First  and  second  prizes  divided  with  WInawer. 
l.ss:),  London:  Second  prize  after  Ziikertort. 
1894,  New  Yorlt:  First  prize:  Albin,  second. 
189.5,  Hastings :  Fifth  prize. 
1S9B,  St.  PetersburK  Quadrangular  Tourney :  Second  prize  after 

Lasker;  Plllstmry,  third;  Tehlgorin,  fourth. 
Nurenibertr:  Fifth  prize. 
1898,  Vienna :  Fourth  prize. 
"     Cologne :  Fifth  prize. 

MATCnES. 
1.8C3,  beat  S.  Dubois,  5  to  3,     1  draw-. 
18tB,      "    J.  H.  Blackburne.  7  to  1.    2  draws. 

"    F.  Deacon,  .5  to  1. 

"    Montpredien,  7  to  n. 
I'ttM,      "    V.  (Jreen.  6  to  It    2  draws. 

"    Healey  at  Kt  odds,  .5  to  0. 
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IWKi,  lieat  Anili-rssen.  8  tn  «. 

■"    nird.  r  to  5.    5  draws. 
INJT,     ■■    FnisiT.  :i  to  1. 

■•    FnisHi- at  Pand  move,  7  to  1.    1  draw. 
l.«7ii.     "    lilHcklmrne. .')  Ir)  n.    1  draw. 
l«7:i,      ■•    Zukertort,  7  to  I.    4  draws. 
ISTii.      ■■    lilai-kliurne.  7  toll, 
IN-*:.',      ■•    Martini  z.  7  tod. 

'"    Martinez.  3  U)  1.    ;i  draws. 
"    Hclliiiann.  :i  toO.    2  draws. 
188.5,      "    SiMlmann,  3  to  II. 
ISW,      "    Zukfrtort.  1»  to  .'>.    .">  draws. 
1887,      "    Mackenzie,  3  to  1.    L' draws. 
"        "    (tolniayo,  8  to  1.    « draws. 
"         "    Martinez,  9  to  0.    2  draws. 
18.H8.      ••     Va.scinez,  .1  tod. 
"    (iolinayo.  5  toO. 
"    Ponee.  4  to  1. 
188»,      •'    TcliiKorln.  10  to  B     1  draw. 
1890-91,  lieat  lUinzberg,  0  to  4.    9  draws. 
1892,  t)eat  Tcldiforln,  1(1  to  8.    5  draws. 
18IU.  lost,  l.asker,  .5  to  10. 
ISflil,     ••  ••       2  to  10 

Biiii.io(!RAiMiv  :  C.  Devide.  .1  Miiiinrinl  tn  WiUinm  Steinitz, 
New  York,  liml ;   Tin-  Hii.-'tiin)s  fliifx  Tuiiiiiiimenl.  ed.  If. 
F.  ilietiliire,  London.  18%;   Tiie  Liviiiij  Age  (liostoui,  Dec. 
22.  IIKKP.  pp.  759-767. 
s.  A.  V. 

STEINSCHNEIDER,  MORITZ :  Austrian 
l)ililinL;iii|i|ii  r  .uicl  ( )riciitalist  ;  linrii  at  Prnssiiitz. 
:\I()ravia,  >Iiircli  30.  1816. 
lie  receiveil  his  early  iiistnic- 
tidii  iu  Hebrew  fmiii  his 
father,  .Tacob  Steiiischiieiiler 
(li.  1782;  (1.  Maroli,  18.")6), 
wlio  was  not  only  an  export 
Tiihniiilist,  l)iit  was  also  well 
versed  in  secular  science. 
The  house  of  the  elder  Stein- 
Schneider  was  the  rendezvous 
of  a  few  )irogressive  Hebra- 
ists, among  whom  was  his 
brother  in  law.  the  physician 
and  writer  Gideon  lirecher. 

At  the  age  of  si.\  Jloritz 
was  .sent  to  the  public  school, 
an  unheard-of  proceeding  at 
lliat  time  with  regard  to  a 
Jewish  child  ;  and  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  became  the 
juipil  <if  Kabbi  Nahum  Tre- 
bitsch.  whom  he  followed  to 
Nikolsburg  in  18.33.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  in  order  to  con-  Moritz  8tei 
linue  his Talmiidic  studies,  he 

went  to  Prague,  where  he  remained  until  1830,  at- 
tending simultaneously  the  lectures  at  the  Normal 
School.  His  countrynuui  Abraham  Hcuisch,  who 
also  was  studying  in  Prague  at  this 
Education,  time,  iuaiigurated  among  his  intimate 
friends  a  kind  of  Zionistic  movement, 
which  Sli'inschncider  joined.  Later,  however,  see- 
ing the  impracticability  of  the  scheme,  he  wilhdrcw 
from  it  completely  (\Si2). 

In  !83()  Steinschneider  went  to  Vienna  to  con- 
tinue his  studies,  and,  on  the  advice  of  his  friend  Leo- 
pold Dukes,  hcdevoteil  him.self  especially  toOrieUtal 
and  Neo-Hibrew  literatures,  and  most  iiarlicularly  to 
bililiography,  which  latter  was  destined  lo  become 
the  prinei])til  field  of  his  activity.  Being  a  Jew, 
Steinschneider  was  iirevenled  from  entering  the 
Oriental  A(  ademy ;  and  for  the  same  reason  he  was 
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unable  even  to  obtain  permission  to  make  extracts 
from  the  Hebrew  books  and  manuscripts  in  the  Im- 
perial Library,  Vienna.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks 
he  continued  his  studies  in  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  He- 
brew with  Professor  Kuerleat  the  Catholic  Theolog- 
ical Faculty  of  the  university.  He  had  at  this  junc- 
ture the  intention  of  adopting  the  rabbinical  career. 
In  Vienna,  as  formerly  iu  Prague,  he  earned  a  live- 
lihood l)y  giving  lessons,  teacliing  Italian  among 
other  subjects.  For  political  reasons  lie  was  com- 
Itelled  to  Ieav<-  Vienna  and  decideil  to  go  to  Ber- 
lin; but,  being  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  pass- 
l)ort,  he  remained  in  Leipsic.  At  the  university 
there  he  continued  the  study  of  Arabic  under  Pro- 
fessor Fleischer.  At  this  time  he  began  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Koran  into  Ilebicw  and  collaborated  with 
Franz  nditz.sch  in  editing  Aaron  ben  Elijah's  " 'Ez 
Hayyim  "  (Leipsic,  1841) ;  but  the  rules  of  the  Aus- 
trian censoiship  did  not  [jertnit  the  publication  of 
his  nanu,'  as  coeditor.  While  in  Leipsic  he  contrib- 
uted a  number  of  articles  on  Jewish  and  Arabic  lit- 
erature to  Pierer's  Universal  Encyklopiidie. 

Having  ttt  length  secured  the  necessary  passport, 
Steinschneider  in  1839  proceeded  to  Berlin,  where 
he  attended  the  universitj' 
lectures  of  Franz  Bo])p  on 
compiirative  philology  and 
the  histoiy  of  Oriental  litera- 
tures. At  the  same  time  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of 
Leopold  Zunz  and  Abraham 
Geiger.  In  1842  he  returned 
to  Prague,  and  in  l.s4.'j  he  fol- 
lowed Michael  Sachs  to  Ber- 
lin; but  the  Orthodo.x  tend- 
encies of  the  latter  caused 
Steinschneider  to  abatidon 
detinitcly  his  intention  of  be- 
coming a  rabbi.  At  this  time 
he  was  em])loyed  as  a  re- 
porter of  the  "National-Zei- 
tung"atlhe  .sessions  of  (he 
Naticmal  Assembly  in  Frank- 
fort and  as  correspondent  of 
the  ■' Prager  Zeitiing."  In 
1844,  together  with  David 
Ca.ssel.  he  drafted  the  "Plan 
nsihneidcr.  der     Heal-Encyciopiidie     des 

Judenthums,"  a  piospectus 
of  which  work  was  published  in  the  "  Literaturblatt 
des  Orients";  but  the  inoject  was  not  carried 
thriuigh  (see  specimen  page  reproduced  in  Jkw. 
Encvc.  i..  Preface,  p.  xviii.). 

(Jn  Alarch  IT,  1848,  Steinschneider.  after  many  dif- 
ficulties, succeeded  in  l)ecoming  a  Prussian  citizen. 
The  same  year  he  was  charged  with  the  jucparation 
of  the  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  books  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library.  Oxford  ("Catalogus  Librorum  Ho- 
bra'orum  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana,"  Berlin,  18,')2-60), 
a  work  which  was  to  occupy  him  thirleen  years,  iu 
the  course  of  which  he  spent  four  summers  in  Ox- 
ford. In  18.50  lie  received  from  the  University  of 
Leipsic  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  In  18.')9  he  was  a])- 
pointed  lecturer  at  the  Veitel-IIeine  Eidiraim'sclie 
Lehranstalt  in  Berlin,  where  his  lectures  were  at- 
tended   bv    both   Jewish   and   Christian    students. 
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From  1860  to  1869  lie  served  as  representative  of  tlie 
.lewisli  eonimuiiity  at  tlie  atimiiiistratioii.  before  the 
tribunals  of  the  eity.  of  tlie  oath  More  Jiuiaico, 
never  omitting  the  opportunity  to  protest  against 
this  remnant  of  meilii'val  prejiuliee.  From  186!)  to 
1890  he  wasdireelorof  the  .Iiidisehe  Mililehen-Sehiile 
(school  for  girls  of  tlie  Jewish  community ).  and  in 
1869  he  was  appointed  assistant  ("  Hilfsarbeiter  ")  in 
the  Hoyal  Library.  Berlin.  From  18.59  to  1882  he 
edited  the  periodical  "  Ilebrilisehc  Bibliographie." 
In  1H72  and  1876 he  refused  calls  to  the  Berlin  IIocli- 
seliule  fiirdie  Wissensclmft  des  Judeuthumsand  the 
Land(-srabbiner-Schiile  in  Budapest,  respectively, 
holding  that  the  proper  institutions  for  the  culti- 
vation of  Jewish  science  were  not  the  Jewish  theo- 
logical seminaries,  bm  the  universities. 

It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  Steinschneider's 
vast  literary  activity  that  he  chose  fields  far  removed 
from    that   of   theology  proper,  e.r;.,   mathematics, 

philology,  natural  history,  and  iiiedi- 

His  Field    cine,  endeavoring  thereby  to  display 

of  the  part  which  the  Jews  had  taken  In 

Activity,     the    general    history    of    civilization 

(•' Kulturgeschichte  ").  Thus  while 
Zunz  had  laid  the  foundations  of  Jewish  science, 
Steinschneider  completed  many  essential  parts  of 
the  structure.  He  was  the  first  to  give  a  systematic 
survey  of  Jewish  literature  down  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  was  the  first  also  to  publish 
catalogues  of  the  Hebrew  books  and  manuscripts 
which  are  found  in  the  great  public  libraries  of 
Europe.  The  gigantic  Bodleian  catalogue  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  reputation  as  the  greatest  Jewish 
bibliographer.  This  and  the  catalogues  of  the  libra- 
ries of  Leydeu,  Munich,  Hamburg,  and  Berlin,  as 
well  as  the  twenty-one  volumes  of  his  "  Hebrilische 
Bibliographie,"  form  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  infor- 
mation on  all  branches  of  Jewi.sli  history  and  litera- 
ture. One  of  his  most  important  original  works  is 
"  Die  Ilebriiischen  Uebersetzungen  des  Mittelalters 
und  die  Juden  als  Dolmetscher:  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Literaturgeschiclitc  des  Mittelalters,  Meist  nach 
Handschriftlichen  Qucllen,"  Berlin,  1893.  Astheau- 
tlior  states  in  his  ])reface,  the  first  jilan  of  this  monu- 
mental work  goes  back  as  far  as  1849.  Having  be- 
come conscious,  while  writing  his  article  on  Jewish 
literature  for  Ersch  and  Gruber's  "Allgemeine 
Encyklopftdie  der  Wissenschaften  und  Kiiuste " 
(1844-47),  of  the  lack  of  sources  on  the  influence  of 
foreign  works  on  Jewish  literature,  he  determined 
to  supplement  the  monographs  of  Huet.  Jour- 
<lain,  Wiistenfeld,  and  Wenricli  on  the  history  of 
translations  b}-  one  having  the  Neo-Hebrew  litera- 
ture as  its  subject.  In  1880  the  Institut  de  France 
offered  a  prize  for  a  complete  bibliography  of  the 
Hebrew  translations  of  the  Middle  Ages;  Stein- 
schneider won  it  with  two  monographs  written  in 
French  in  1884  and  1886.  His  "  Uebersetzungen  "  is 
an  enlarged  translation  into  German  of  these  two 
French  monographs. 

Steinschneider  writes  with  equal  facility  in  Ger- 
man, Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Hebrew;  his  style 
is  not  popular,  and  is  intended  only  "  for  readers 
who  know  something,  and  who  wish  to  increase  their 
knowledge";  but,  curiously  enough,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  write,  together  with  Horwitz,  a  little  reader 


for  .schoolchildren,  "Imre  Binah  "  (1846),  and  other 
elementary  school-books  for  the  Sassoon  School  of 
the  Beni-Israel  at  Bombay.  In  this.sanie  connection 
the  fact  deserves  mention  tliat  in  1839  he  wrote 
■'  Eine  rebersicht  der  Wissenschaften  und  KUnste 
Welchein  Stunden  der  Liebe  Xiclit  lebersehenSind" 
for  Saphir's  "  Pester  TageblatI,"  and  in  1846  "  Man- 
na,"' a  volume  of  poems,  adaptations  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  fiancee.  Augusta 
Auerbach,  whom  he  married  in  1848. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  inde- 
pendent works  of  Steinschneider,  arrangetl  in  chron- 
ological order: 

'r.7.  Hayyiui.  Ahron  )>en  Ellas  aus  Nlkomedlen  des  Karwr's 
System  der  Kelijrlonsphllosophle,  pU'.,  edited  together  with 
Franz  Delllzsch.    I.el|i9lc,  1H41. 

Die  Fremdsprarhlictien  Kleniente  im  Neuhebraiselien. 
Pra^rue,  1K4.5. 

Iinrn  Binah:  Sprurhbuch  fur  Jiidische  Sehulen,  edited  to- 
gether with  .\.  Horwitz.    Berlin,  1S47. 

.Manna  (adaptatinDS  of  Hebrew  poetry  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  thirteenth  century).    Berlin,  1S47. 

.IQdisihe  Literatur.  In  Er^ch  and  firuber.  "Encyc."  sertlon 
il.,  part  27,  pp.  ai7-;!TR.  Leipsic,  ISiO  (EnKlish  version,  hy  Willlaiii 
S|i<)tti9Woode,  "Jewish  Literature  from  the  Eighth  to  the  ElRht- 
eenth  Century,"  I.,<>ndon,  l.S.">7  ;  Hebrew  version,  by  H.  Mailer, 
"Sifrut  Yisrael,"  Wllna.  1899). 

Calalogus  Llbroniin  Hebrworuin  in  BIbllotheca  Bodlelana. 
Berlin.  lH."i2  ti(i. 

Die  Srhrifleii  des  Dr.  Zunz.    Berlin,  1S.57. 

Alphahetuui  Siracidls  ...  In  Inteffrum  Restitutum  et  Euien- 
datuin,  etr.     Berlin.  lR.>s. 

Catalogus  Codirnni  Hebneorum  Bihliotheoa'  Aeademl£e  Luff- 
duno-Batavie  (with  10  lithograph  tables  containing  specimens 
from  Karuitc  auth(trs).    Leyden,  1S,tH. 

Bibliographis<-ht's  Hnndbiich  iil)er  die  Theoretische  und  Prak- 
tiwhe  I.itemtur  fiir  Hebraisi-he  Sprachkunde.  I^eipsic,  is.'i!) 
(with  corrections  and  additions,  ih.  IsiKJ). 

Reshit  ha-Liminud,  a  systematic  Hebrew  primer  for  D.  Sus- 
soon's  Benevolent  Institution  at  Bombay.    Berlin.  1860. 

Zur  Pseuiloepigraphischen  I.iteratur,  Insbesondere  der  (iehel- 
men  Wissenschaften  des  MiUelaliers.  Aus  HebrSischen  und 
Arabischen  Quellen.    Berlin,  18«2. 

Alfarabi  des  Anibischen  Philosophen  Leben  und  Schrlften, 
etc.    St.  Petersburg,  1869. 

Die  Hebrais<-hen  Handschriften  der  Koniglichen  Hof-  und 
staatsbibliothek  in  Munchen  (in  the  "Sitzungsberichle  der 
Plillosophisch-Historischen  Kia-sse  der  Koniglichen  Akademie 
der  Wissenschaften  in  Munt-hen  ").    Munich,  IST.'i. 

Poleraische  und  Apologetischi-  Literatur  in  Arabischer  Spraclie 
Zwischen  Muslimen.  Christen  und  Juden.    Leipsic,  1877. 

Catalog  der  Hebratschen  Handschriften  In  der  Stadtblbllo- 
thek  zu  Hamburg.    Hamburg,  1878. 

Die  .\ralnschen  L^ebersetzungen  aus  dem  Grie<'hischen.  Ber- 
lin. 1889  !«. 

Die  Hebriiischen  Uebersetzungen  des  Mittelalters  und  die 
Juden  als  Dolmetscher.  etc.     lierlin.  189:S. 

Verzelchniss  der  Hebriiischen  Handschriften  der  Koniglichen 
Bibliothek  zu  Berlin.    Part  I.,  Berlin,  1897:  part  11.,  ih.  1901. 

Die  Arabische  Literatur  der  Juden.  Frankfort-on-tbe-Maln, 
1902. 

Besides  a  great  number  of  contributions,  in  widely 
differing  forms,  to  the  works  of  others  (see  "Stein- 
schneider Festschrift,"  pp.  xi.-.\iv.),  the  following 
independent  essjtysof  Steinschneider  deserve  special 
mention: 

"  tjetier  die  Volksllteratur  der  Juden."  In  R.  (iosche's  "  Archir 
fiir  I>iteraturgeschichte."  1871:  "Constantinus  Africauus  und 
Seine  Arabischen  Quellen."  in  Virchow's  "  Arcbiv."  vol  x.\xvii.,* 
"  Donnolo :  Pharmakologische  Fragmente  aus  dem  10.  Jahr- 
hundert."  \h.\  "  Die  Toxologischen  Schrlften  der  A  ruber  bis  zum 
Ende  des  XII.  Jahrhunderts."  i^.  lii-  (also  printed  separately); 
"Gifte  und  Ihre  Heilung:  Eine  AbhandlungdesMosesMalmoni- 
des."  ih.  Ivii.;  "(iab  Es  eine  Hebraische  Kurzschrift?"  in 
"Archiv  fiir  stencigrapbie."  1877  (reprlntof  the  arti<ie  ".\bbre. 
viaturen."  prepared  by  Steinschneider  for  the  proposed  "  Real- 
Encyclopiidie  des  Judenthums,"  seealiove);  "Jiidische  Typ«i- 
graphle  und  Jfidischer  Biichhandel "  (together  with  D.  Cassel ). 
in  Ersch  and  (iruher,  "Encyc"  sectlim  11.,  part  28,  pp.  21-R4: 
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■■  Die  Melaphysik  des  Aristoteles  in  Jiidisoher  Bearl>eltunii."  in 
the  "Zunz  Juiwlschrift."  IHjyi;  "Jehuda  Mosconi."  in  Ber- 
liner's "Mai?azin,"  187(1;  "Islam  und  Ju(ienil)uin."  i^.  Ihho  : 
"  L'eber  Bilduntr  und  rien  F^influss  ties  ileisens  auf  IJilduntr" 
Uwo  lectures  delivered  in  the  Verein  Juniper  Kaufleute  ;  repro- 
duced in  the  Virchow-Waltenbacli  "Sainnilung  (iefneinver- 
standlicher  Wlssenseliaftliclier  VortrSge."  1K94I  :  "  Laplrlarien: 
Ein  Culturgesehichtlieher  Versucli,"  In  the  Kotiut  Memorial 
Volume,  lySX) ;  "  Jiidiscli-Deutsche  Litenttur,"  in  N'enman's 
"Serapeuni."  1S48-49:  " Judiseh-Deutsehe  Literatur  und  Ju- 
discU-Deutsfh,"  il).  I8tH.  ISft!.  18(19:  the  articles  on  Aniliia. 
Arabic,  Arabic  literature,  the  califs,  the  Koran,  the  M<ihammed- 
an  relijrion.  and  Mohammedan  sects  in  the  second  ed.  (lK:i!)-i:ji 
of  Pierer's  "  Universallexikon "  :  "  Letteratura  Italiana  del 
Giudei,"  in  "  II  Vessillo  Istuelitico,"  1877-80 :  "  Lettemtura  Anti- 
Kludaica  in  Lingua  Italiana,"  ih.  1881-83;  "Zur  (iescliichte 
der  Ueben>etzun(ren  aus  dem  Indischen  in's  Arabische,"  in  "Z. 
D.  M.  fi."  1870-71  :  "  Heliraische  Iirurke  in  Deutschland,"  in 
Ludwip:  Geisrer's  "  Zeitschrift  fur  die  (ieschichte  der  Juden  in 
Deutschland."  188(5-92;  "Abraham  .ludaeu.s-Sava.sorda  und  Ibn 
Esra,"  in  Schlomilch's  "  Zeitschrift  fur  Matheinatik  und  I'hysik,  ' 
18H7;  "  Abraham  ibn  Esra,"  i/>.  1880. 

Very  interesting  and  highly  characteristic  is  Slciu- 
schufiilers  pliilo.soiiliic  testament  in  the  preface  to 
his  "'.Xnibische  Literatur  der  Juden."  in  which  lie 
who  laid  the  main  foiindatioti 
of  the  study  of  Jewish  litera- 
ture and  liistory  did  not  hesi- 
tate, at  the  age  of  eighty-six, 
to  formulate  an  agnostic  "ccm- 
fes-sion  de  foi." 

BlBLiouRAPiiy :  Wurzhach.  liiimra- 
IjhisclKS  Liriktm;  Morals.  Emi- 
nent IifraeUUs  of  the  yinrtfenth 
Centum.  Philadelphia,  1880;  Kt- 
nesft  Ytsni'l  lyear-book),  IHH(i;  A. 
Berliner, '  'ulahiijue i>f  Steiitschnci- 
der'f  ll'"r/,>.  Is-*;  M.  Kayserlinp.in 
AUa.  Xeil.  'Irs  Jwl.  .March  i7.  ISSUl : 
(i.  A.  Kohut,  Bil'liout'ol'f'U  "^  tl" 
Writuwx  of  Prof.  M.  Sit  insrhnei- 
(ter,  in  Festschrift  ziiui  SOsten  Gf- 
burtstoge  Steinschneider^s,  189«j; 
idem,  in  The  Amerirtin  Hftnnr. 

isfltt.  s, 

STEINTHAL,  HER- 
MANN (HEYMAN)  :  (Jer- 
man  pliilnldgisl  ami  |iliJl(pso- 
pher;  boi'n  at  Gr51)7.ig,  Aiihalt, 
May  16.  1823;  died' at  Berlin 
March  14,  1899.  He  studied 
philology  and  philosophy  at 
tlie  University  of  Berlin, 
and  was  in  1850  app(jinted 
privat-tloccnt  of  philology 
and  mythology  at  that  insti- 
tution. He  was  a  pupil  of  Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt, whose  "'Sprachwissenschaftliche  Wcrke"  he 
edited  in  1884.  From  1852  to  1855  Steinthal  resided 
in  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Chinese,  and  in  186;j  he  was  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  the  Berlin  University :  from  1872  he  was 
also  privat-docent  in  <ritical  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  religious  philosophy  at  the 
Iloehschtile  fftr  die  Wissenschaft  dis  .Tudenthums, 
In  18601ie  founded,  together  witli  his  brother-in-law 
Moritz  Lazaris,  the  "Zeitschrift  fiir  ViJlkcrpsy- 
cliologie  und  Sprachwissenschaft,"  in  which  was 
established  tlie  new  science  of  racial  psychology. 
Steinthal  was  one  of  the  directors  (from  1883)  of 
the  Deutsch-Israelitische  Gemeindebund.  and  had 
charge  of  the  department  of  religious  instruction 
in  various  small  congregations. 

Steinthal's    principal  works  are:    "Die  Sprach- 


wissenschaft W.  von  Humboldtstind  die  Ilegel'sche 
Philosophie"  (Berlin.  1848):  "  Klassitikation  der 
Sprachen,  Dargestellt  als  die  Entwickelung  der 
Sjirachidee"  {ih.  1850),  which  ajipeared  in  18B0 
under  the  title  "Charakteristik  der  Hauptsachlich- 
steii  T^pen  des  Sprachbaues,"anil  later,  after  being 
leedited  and  enlarged  by  the  author  and  Misteli.  as 
the  second  volume  of  the  "  Abriss  der  Sprachwissen- 
schaft "  (//<.  1893) :  "  Der  Ursprung  der  Spniehe  im 
Zusammenhaug  mit  den  Let /.ten  Fragen  Alles  Wis- 
sens"(/«.  1851,4th  enlarged  ed.  1888);  "Die  Entwick- 
elung der  Schrift  "(»'*•  1852);  "Grammatik.  Logik, 
Psychologic:  Hire  Prinzipien  und  Ihre  VerhilUiiiss 
zuEinander"  (ib.  1855):  "Geschichte  der  Sprachwis- 
senschaft bei  den  Griechen  und  Homern  "  (ib.  1863, 
2ded.  1889-91):  "Philologie.  Geschichte  und  Psy- 
chologic in  Ihren  Gcgenseitigen  Beziehungen  "  {ib. 
1864):  "Die  Mande-Xegersprachen,  P.sychologisch 
und  Phonetisch  Betrachtet"  {ib.  1867):  "  Abris-S 
der  Sprachwissenschaft"  (vol.  i. :  "Einleitung  in 
die  Psychologie  und  Sprachwissenschaft,"  ib.  1871; 
2d  ed.  1881);  "Allgenieine 
Klhik"  (ib.  1S,S.5):  "Zu  Bibel 
...        I  und  Religionsphilosophie "  {ib. 

1890;  new  series,  1895),  con- 
sisting mainly  of  lectures  de- 
livered before  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Fieunde  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Lehranstalt  fUr  die  Wissen- 
schaft des  Jiidenthums.  Tlie 
tirst  volume  of  his  "Gesam- 
melte  Kleine  Schriflen "  ap- 
peared at  Berlin  in  1880. 

BiBLKKiRAPiiv  :  H.  S.  Morals,  fc'iiii- 
nent  Israelites  of  the  Nineteeiitlt 
< 'enturii.  Philadelphia.  1880,  pp.  'SO- 
'iS>:  Broclthaus  Koncersatiims- 
Lerikon  ;  Allu  Zeit.  des  Jud. 
March  17  and  24,  I8!)9;  Ost  vnd 
in.sf.  July.  19(0;  Th.Achells,  //.)/- 
ntaii  Stiinthoi.  Haniburp.  1898 
(in  HoltzendorlT-Virchov-'s  .nVk/ii/i- 
luug  (iemeinrt  rstfliiillifhAyi.'i..<eit- 
sehaftHrlter  Voytviiiii  i.  ^ 

STEINTHAL,  MORITZ  : 

German  physician ;  born  at 
Stendal  Oct.22.  1798;  died  at 
Berlin  May  8,  1892.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Berlin 
(M.I).  1821).  aiid."after  travel- 
ing throughout  the  Continent 
and  England  for  two  years,  established  himself  as  a 
physician  in  Berlin,  where  he  soon  built  up  a  large 
practise,  and  where  he  resided  until  his  dt^ath.  He 
was  the  first  Prussian  Jew  to  receive  the  title  of 
"Sanitatsrath  "  (1847),  later  becoming  a  "Geheinier 
Sanitaisrath." 

Steinthal  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"  Ueber  Tabes  Dorsalis  "  ;  "  Medizinische  Analckten : 
Eiue  Auswahl  Ausgezeichneter  Krankheitsfillle"; 
"  Encephalopathien  des  Kindlichen  Alters  "  :  "  Ueber 
Xervenfiber.  Carcinosen  und  Psychosen " ;  and 
"lU'ickschau  auf  Meine  Fnnfzigjilhrige  Wirkstini- 
keit."  He  was  a  contributor  to  many  medical  jour- 
nals, and  published  in  1870  a  new-  edition  of  Hufe- 
land's  "Makrobiotik." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:    Jeic.  Chrnn.  May  12,  1898:    Uirsch.  BiV)o. 
Lex. 
8.  F.  T.  H. 
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STEPHEN:  llilk'iiist  Juwisli  coiivtTt  to  Cliris- 
tianilv  "Im,  ;ii<()r<ling  to  tniditiou,  was  iimrtyieii 
at  JeiusakMii  L)oc.  20,  in  tlie  year  29  c.E.  Epiplia- 
iiiiis  {'■  lliiTi-s."  XX.  4)  records  him  as  ouu  of  the 
seventy  choseu  disciples  of  Jesus.  Tlmt  he  was  a 
Hellenist  is  seen  from  his  Greek  name;  according 
to  Uusil  of  .Seleiuia  ("Oratio  de  S.  Stephaiio"), 
his  Jewish  name  was  Kelil  ( =  "crown  "),  the  equiv- 
alent of  2ri(fiav()(.  Stephen  is  said  to  have  been 
chosen  one  of  the  seven  deacons  charged  with  the 
distribution  of  the  common  fund  entrusted  to  the 
Apostles.  To  liim  was  ascribed  the  power  of  mira- 
cle-working (Acts  vi.  5  et  seq.);  but  he  was  accused 
of  having  spoken  blasphemous  words  in  declaring 
that  Jesus  would  destniy  the  Temple  and  would 
change  the  customs  instituted  by  Moses  (verses  11-15 
of  the  same  cliapter).  When  the  high  priest  asked 
him  whether  such  was  the  case,  Stephen  is  said  to 
liave  made  a  long  speech  in  reply,  imitating  that  of 
Samuel  (I  Sam.  xii.  6  et  xtr;.)  and  l)assing  in  review 
Jewish  history  from  the  time  of  Abraham  until  tliat 
(if  the  building  of  the  Temple  of  .Solomon.  Tlieu, 
imitating  the  Prophets,  he  rebuked  the  people  for 
their  stubbornness,  insisting  that  the  Temjile  stood 
against  the  desire  of  God.  This  enraged  the  people, 
who  cast  liim  out  of  the  city  and  stoned  him,  Saul  of 
Tarsus  being  present  at  the  execution  and  consenting 
tliereto  (Acts  vii.  1-viii.  1). 
.1.  M.  Ski.. 

STERN,  ABRAHAM:  Polish  inventor  and 
educalor;  born  at  Hrubieszow,  government  of 
Lublin.  IT.iVt;   died  at   Warsaw  Feb.  3,  1«42.     He 

was  the  son  of  poor 
parents,  and  showed, 
while  still  ver^- 
young,  marked  fond- 
ness f(U-  the  study  of 
Hebrew  books, 
which  inspired  him 
with  a  love  for 
l)hilosopliy  and 
]natliematics.  llinis- 
tei'  Stasitz,  the  owner 
of  Hrubieszow,  dis- 
covered the  natural 
a]ititude  of  young 
Stern  and  eucour- 
uired  him  to  devote 
himself  to  the 
study  of  ma  the - 
unities,  Latin,  and 
German,  later  send- 
ing him  to  Warsaw  to  continue  his  studies. 

The  tirst  resvdt  of  Stern's  inventive  genius  was  a 
computing-machine,  which  lie  perfected  in  1817, 
and  which  included  a  device  for  calculating  the 
square  roots  of  numbers.  This  invention  attracted 
wide  attention,  and  led  to  his  being  elected  (1^17)  a 
member  of  the  Warsaw  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Science.  In  1810.  and  again  in  1818,  he  was  presented 
toEmperor  Alexander  I.,  who  received  him  cordially 
and  granted  him  an  annual  pension  of  3.")0  rubles, 
prouusiug,  in  case  of  his  death,  to  pay  half  of 
this  sum  to  his  widow.  Encouraged  by  his  friends. 
Stern  invented  a  topographical  wagon  for  the  meas- 
uremeutof  level  surfaces,  an  invention  of  ereut  value 


Abrubuiu  St<;rii. 


to  both  civil  and  military  engineers.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  academy  to  examine  this 
invention  reported  very  favorably  upon  it.  Slern 
rendered  great  services  to  agriculture  by  his  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  tlirasliing-  and 
harvesting-machines,  as  well  as  by  his  invention  of 
a  new  form  of  sickle.  He  invented  also  a  device  by 
which  the  danger  of  runaways  could  be  eliunnated 
by  means  of  a  detachable  tongue  an<l  a  brake. 

Stern  tookan  active  interest  in  educational  alTairs. 
He  accepted  the  post  of  inspector  of  Jewish  schools 
and  also  that  of  cen.sor;  and  the  rabbinical  school  al 
Warsaw  was  organized  according  to  tiie  jilan  sug- 
gested by  him.  His  olticial  duties,  however,  di<l 
not  ))revent  Inni  from  making  contributions  to  He- 
brew literature.  He  wrote  an  ode  in  honor  of  the 
coronation  of  Xicliolas  I.,  which  ajipeared  in  Hebrew 
under  the  title  "Hinnah  u-Telillah  "  und  was  trans- 
lated into  Polish  by  J.  Gluegenberg(  Warsaw.  1829). 
He  wrote  also  "Shiriin  "  (Hebrew  jxiemsi,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Shire  Musar  Haskel  "  collection  edited 
by  Alex.  Gazon  (Warsaw,  18;'.")).  Hesideshis  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew,  Stern  was  well  versed  in  Aramaic 
and  Polish. 

Stern  always  remained  an  Orthodox  Jew;  he  wore 
a  skull-cap  in  the  presence  of  his  eminent  friends, 
and  when  staying  in  the  castle  of  Adam  Czartoriski 
a  Jewisli  cook  ]>repared  his  meals.  Among  his 
friends  were  Dibitz,  Zabalkanski,  Prince  Novosil- 
chev,  and  Prince  liadziwill.  Stern  was  tlu-  father- 
in-law  of  HayyimSeligSlouimski.  I  he  editor  of  "  Ha- 
Zetirah." 

Buii.ionKAPiiv:  }l(t-Zifirnli.  IHVfi,  .\,,.  i);    }ln-LtlHiii<m.\Si'i. 
Nos. ;).  4.  5;    Ftieiin,  Kitu-sft   Yisrael,  ]).  i>^t:  Aihi.  Zeit.  dea 
JmL  IS42.  p.  JS4   (where  the  .vear  of  Stern's  birth  is  Kiven 
erroneuiisly  us  1762). 
H.  It.  J.   G.   L. 

STERN,  ADOLF :  German  poet  and  historian 
of  lilciatuic ;  born  at  Leipsic  June  14.  1S3.1.  He 
studied  philosophy  and  histoiv  at  Leipsic  and  Jena, 
and  resided  from  ls.53  to  ISfi.")  in  Weimar.  Chemnitz, 
Zittau,  and  Schandau,  linally  settling  in  Diesden, 
where  in  1808  he  became  assistant  pi'ofessor,  and  the 
following  year  professor,  of  the  history  of  litei-ature 
and  art  at  the  polytechnic. 

Stern's  literary  activity  has  been  very  extensive; 
of  his  many  works  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 

Piwlical;  "Gedichte,"  Leipsic,  1860(3(1  ed.  1882): 
"Atu  Kijnigssee,"  ih.  ],S63;  "  Historische  Novellen," 
(4.  1866:  "Das  Fiiuleiu  von  Aug.sbuig."  rt.  1S68: 
"  Johannes  Guttenbcrg."  ///.  1873  (2d  ed.  1880) ;  •'  Xeue 
Novellen,"  rt.  187.1;  "Die  Deutschherrn."  a  liagedy,. 
Dresden,  1878;"  AusDunklen  Tagen,"  Leipsic,  1879; 
"Die  Letzten  Humanislen,"  ib.  1880(3(1  cd.  1889): 
"OhneI(leale,"rt.  1M81 ;  "Camoens,"  ih.  1886;  "  Drei 
Venezianische  Novcllen."  ih.  1886:  "  Auf  der  Heise," 
Diesdeu,  1890:  "Die  Wiedergef undone,"  Stuttgart, 
1891. 

Historical:  "F'llnfzig Jahre  Deutsclier  Dichtung," 
Leipsic,  1871  (2d  ed.  1877);  "Katechismus  der  Allge- 
meinen  Litteraturgeschichte."  ih.  1H74  (2d  ed.  1892); 
"Ziir  Litteratur  der  Gegenwart,"!i.  18^0;  "Lexicon 
der  Deutschcn  Xationallitteratur,"  ik  1882;  "  Ge- 
schichte  der  Neueru  Litteratur,"/*.  1883-8.5;  "Ge- 
schichte  der  Weltlitteratur."  Stuttgart.  1887-8S; 
"  Beitiilge  zur  Litteiaturgeschichle  dcs  Siebzehnlcn 
und    Achtzehnten    Jahrhunderts,"   Leipsic.     1893;  . 
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"  Studien  zur  Litteratur  der  Gegenwart,"  D)-esden, 
1895. 

-MisccUaiiCDUs  :  "  Wauderbuch,"  Leipsic,  1877  (3d 
ed.  1890);  "Herman  Hettner,"  ib.  1885;  "Die  Miisik 
in  der  Deutseheii  Diclitung."  Hi.  1«88. 

SU'iii  has  eilited  llie  followiug  works:  W.  Hauil's 
"Sjaiiiiiitliclie  Werke,''  Berliu,  1879;  Herder's  "Aiis- 
gewahlte  Selirifteii,"  Leipsie,  1881;  Clir.  Uoltfried 
KOrner's  "Gesainnielte  Selirifteii."  Hi.  1882;  Vil- 
mar's  "Geschichte  der  Deutsclien  Xationulliltera- 
tiir,"  .Alarburjr,  1890  (U>  tliis  work  Stern  added  "Die 
Deutsche  Nationallilteratur  voni  Tode  Goethes  bis 
ziir  Gegenwart,"  which  appeared  also  in  a  separate 
edition);  Peter  Cornelius'  "Gesammelte  Gedichte." 
Leipsic,  1890.  In  collaboration  with  Erich  Schmidt. 
Stern  edited  also  Otto  Ludwig's  "  Gesammelte  Schrif- 
ten."  Leipsic,  1^91  (with  a  life  of  the  author,  which 
appeared  also  separately).  He  has  furthermore 
translated  from  the  Swedish  the  poems  of  Count 
Snoilsky,  Dresden,  1892. 

BiblioCfRaphy:    Brnckhaw>  KonvenatUynx-IytxHion;  Men- 
eri*  K<mver:<ation-<-Lexikon. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

STERN  (SZTERENYI),  ALBERT:  Hun- 
garian rabbi;  born  at  Xagv-lvanizsa  in  1826;  died 
in  the  insane  asylum  at  Ofen  June  16,  1888;  edu- 
cated at  Presburg  and  Ofen.  Stern,  who  was  the 
son-in-law  of  Rabbi  Hirsch  Bitr  Fassel,  olliciated  as 
rabbi  at  Lengyeltoti  from  1851  to  1867,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  rabbinate  of  L'jPest-  but  on  account 
of  his  extravagant  demands  in  "uehalf  of  Reform  he 
■was  obliged  to  resign  the  latter  position  in  1884. 

Stern  was  a  versatile  scholar.  He  founded  the 
Hebrew  periodical  "Ha-Mehakker '"  (3  vols.,  1877- 
1879),  in  which  he  publisheil  his  studies  on  the  laws 
governing  proselytes,  the  history  of  rabbinical  sem- 
inaries, exhumation,  ritual  divorce,  the  life  of  Al- 
fasi,  and  the  judicial  decisions  "  Dinah  de-JIalkutah 
DiLah."  He  wrote  also  on  Jewish  names  (Xagy- 
Kanizsa.  18G4),  and  on  the  law  and  historv  of  burial 
(Pesth,  1874). 

In  his  desire  for  assimilation.  Stern  changed  liis 
name  to  Szterenyi.  All  of  liis  five  cliihlren  accepted 
baptism.  His  son  Joseph  Szterenyi  is  at  present 
(1905)  secretarv  in  the  Ministry  of  Conniierce. 

s.  "  "  L.  V. 

STERN,  ALFRED  :  German  historian ;  born 
Xov.  22.  1S4I1.  at  GcHiiiigen,  where  his  father,  Mo- 
riz  Abraham  Stern  (1807-94).  was  professor  of  nialhe- 
matics(see  "  Vierteljahrschrift  der  Xaturforschenden 
Gesellschaft  in  Ziiricli,"  1894).  Stern  studied  in 
the  gyniTiasiiim  of  his  native  city,  in  Heidelberg, 
and  in  iierlin.  From  1869  to  1870  he  acted  us  assist- 
ant archivist  in  Carlsruhe,  and  two  years  later  estab- 
lished himself  in  Gottingen  as  privat-docent  in  liis- 
tory.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
University  of  Bern,  which  position  he  held  until 
1887,  when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  general  history 
at  the  Eidgenossische  Polytechidkum  at  Zurich. 

Stern  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"Ueber  die  Zwolf  Arlikel  der  Baucrn  imd  Einige 
Andere  Aktensti'icke  aus  der  Bewegung  von  1525" 
(Leipsic.  1868);  "Milton  und  Seine  Zeit "  (3  vols.. 
ib.  1877-79);  "Geschiclite  der  Revolution  in  Eng- 
land" (1881.  2d  ed.  Berlin.  1X9H):  " Abhandlungen 
und  Aktenstucke  zur  Gesehiehte  der  Preussischeu 


Refonnzeit  1807-15"  (Leipsic,  1885);  "Das  Leben 
Mirabeaiis"  (2  vols.,  Berlin.  l.'iSaj;  "Geschichte  Eu- 
ropas  seit  den  VertrUgen  von  1815  bis  zuni  Frank- 
furter Frieden  von  1871  "  (ii>.  1894).  He  editetl 
"Briefe  Engli.scher  Fluchtlinge  in  der  Seliweiz" 
(Gottiugen,  1874);  and,  together  with  \V.  Wischer, 
the  lirst  volume  of  the  "Baseler  t'hroniken  "  (Liip- 
sic,  1872). 

BiULKXiRAPiiv :  -t/f/ycrs  Kimvcrna1iiiu»'Li:xikim. 

S. 

STERN,  BASILHTS:  Rus.-,ian  educator:  born 
at  'riiniiipol,  Galicia.  in  1798;  died  at  Odessa  March 
15,  ly.iS.  He  receiveil  a  thorough  Talmudic  edu- 
cation, and  later  entered  the  school  of  Joseph  Perl, 
where,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  became  instructor, 
holding  that  position  for  ten  years.  During  this 
time  he  studied  assid.;ously,  and  acquired  a  fair 
knowledge  of  modern  languages.  On  the  death  of 
Ephraim  Sittenfeld  (1828)  Stern  was  appointed  his 
successor  as  director  of  the  Jewish  school  in  Odessa. 
He  conducted  the  institution  very  successfully  and 
exerted  a  great  and  lasting  inHuence  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  South  Russia.  Under  his  man- 
agement the  school  prospered  greatly,  and  Stern 
succeeded  in  winning  over  the  adherents  of  the  old 
Orthodox  party,  who  were  at  first  bitterly  oiiposed 
to  the  Russianizing  tendencies  of  the  institution. 
In  1837  Stern  received  permission  from  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  the  Xew-Russian  provinces  to  open 
a  school  for  boys  and  girls  in  Kishinef,  Bessarabia. 

Stern  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  government, 
which  often  solicited  liis  advice  in  Jewish  matters. 
Thus,  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I.,  when  the 
government  was  considering  means  for  the  intellec- 
tual and  religious  uplifting  of  the  Russian  Jews, 
Stern  was  invited  to  present  his  suggestions. 
Among  the  measures  proposed  was  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  rabbinate.  In  the  archives  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  New  Russia  there  is  a  document 
dealing  with  the  establishment  in  Odessa  of  a  com- 
mittee for  the  puri)ose  of  devising  a  plan  to  regulate 
the  religious  adnunistration  connected  with  the 
offices  of  the  government  rabbis.  Such  a  com- 
mittee was  formed  in  Odessa  in  1840,  Basilius  Stern, 
Hayyim  Efrusi.  and  Moses  Lichtenstadt  being  the 
delegates  appointed.  Stern  suggested  also  that  a 
.lewish  seminary  be  founded  in  Rus.sia  for  the  educa- 
tion of  rabbis.  In  reporting  this  project  to  Count 
M.  S.  Vorontsov,  the  military  governor  of  Odessa, 
JIajor-General  Akhlestyshev  praised  the  work  of 
Stern  and  suggested  that  hereditary  honorary  citi- 
zenship be  conferred  upon  him;  this  honor  was 
later  granted  him  by  Czar  Nicholas  I.  To  the  work 
of  this  committee  may  be  attributed  the  founding  of 
rabbinical  schools  in  W'ilna  and  Jitomir  nine  years 
later.  In  1843  Stem  was  called  to  St.  Petersburg 
by  the  minister  of  education  in  order  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  thecommittee  on  educational  affairs.  In 
his  letter  to  Uvarov,  minister  of  education.  Gov- 
ernor-General Vorontsov  of  New  Russia  speaks 
highly  of  Stern's  experience,  knowledge,  and  edu- 
cation; and  in  his  report  of  March  31,  1843.  Akh- 
lestyshev again  refers  to  the  services  of  Stern,  stating 
that  he  had  granted  the  latter  600  rubles  instead  of 
the  300  asked  for,  in  order  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
his  journey  to  St.  Petersburg.     On  April  11.  1843, 
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SttTii  left  for  the  Uiissian  capital.  As  a  muinbcr  of 
the  corniiiittce  on  .lowisli  affairs  lie  uiuloubtetlly 
(■(iMlribiiti'il  iiuicli  toward  the  framing  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Stern  was  a  master  of  aneieut  languages,  e.spe- 
eially  of  Hebrew,  ami  lie  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  history  also,  especially  the  early  history  of  the 
Slavonic  peoples. 

Biiii.lOGRAPilY  :  Werbel,  Sifte  liciianot.  p.  S6,  Odessa,  18(14: 
.!/((/.  Xcit.  (leu  Jud.  1s.t3.  p.  .571:   Lerner,  I'd-rci  v  Ninv- 
}-ossitikiim  Krajie^  p.  :J4,  Odessa,  1901. 
II.  K.  -I.   G.    L. 

STERN,  DAVID,  VISCOUNT  DE:  English 
bunker,  bciin  in  Franklnrt-on-the-^lain ;  died  in 
Ijiindon  ,lan.  19.  1ST7.  He  wasa  member  of  a  prom- 
inent family.de.seenduiits  of  which  established  bank- 
ing-houses indifferent  European  capitals.  The  title 
of  viseounl  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  186ft  by  the 
King  of  Portugal  in  recognition  of  the  part  taken 
by  liis  tirni  in  lloaling  Portuguese  loans.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Ci>niniission  of  Lieutenancy  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  was  a  director  of  the  Imperial 
Bank.  David  de  St(MU  married  a  daughter  of  Aaron 
Asher  Goldsmid,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by 
his    son    Sydney    de    Stern,    later    created    Baron 

W.XSDSWOUTII. 

Bibliography:  ./<•«'.  i'ln<ni.  .lan.  M.  ISTT. 
.1.  G.  L. 

STERN,    HENRY    ABRAHAM:     Christian 

missionary  ;  boinat  Lnlerreichenbacli,  Hesse-Cassel. 
April  ll,"l820;  died  in  London  May  13,  188").  He 
ol)laiued  his  early  education  in  Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Main.  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  a  com- 
mercial house  in  Hamburg.  In  1839  he  emigrated  to 
London,  when-  he  drifted  into  the  Operative  .Jewish 
Converts'  Institution,  and  was  baptized  in  1840,  in 
the  Palestine  Place  Chapel,  later  being  appointed  a 
missionary  to  Husrah  and  Bagdad.  His  duty  was 
lo  found  "a  mission  to  the  .Jews  in  Chaldeaand  Per- 
sia,"' and  he  set  out  for  his  destination  early  in  1844. 
He  worked  as  a  missionary  among  the  Jews  for 
more  than  forty  years,  and  traveled  in  Mesopotamia, 
P<'isia,  Arabia,  Turkey,  Abyssinia,  and  England. 
While  in  Abyssinia,  where  he  won  over  many  Fahi- 
shas  to  Christianity,  he  was  imprisoned  by  King 
Tlu'odore,  and  remained  a  captive  during  the  years 
181)3-67.  He  Wiis  ultimately  liberated  by  an  English 
force  under  Sir  (afterward  Lord)  Robert  Napier. 

Biiii.ioriUAPiIY:    A.  A.  Isaaes.  Life  of  Henry  A.  Stern,  Lon- 

ilon.  ISHii. 
.1.  I.  Co. 

STERN,  HERMANN,  BARON  DE :  Eng- 
lish linaiicier;  liorn  in  Fiankfort-im-Uie-JIain  in  1815; 
dieil  in  London  Oct.  '20,  1887.  Together  with  his 
brother  David  de  Stern  he  settled  in  Lonilon  in 
1844.  where  the  brothers  founded  the  tirm  of  Stern 
Brothers,  which  soon  won  recognition  as  one  of  the 
mostsnccessfiil  and  reputable  bankinghou.sesin  the 
city:  and  from  time  to  time  several  important  loans 
were  floated  by  the  firm.  Baron  de  Stern  was  prin- 
cipally connected  with  Portuguese  finance,  but  he 
was  prominently  concerned  also  in  floating  the  Da 
nubiaii  7-per-cent  loan  of  1864,  the  Spanish  mortgage 
lo:in.  and  the  Italian  tobacco-monopoly  loan.  In 
1869  patents  of  nobility  were  conferred  upon  both 


Timet  (Londonl.  Ort.  L'l.  1SS7. 
.1. 


brothers   by   the   government   of   Portugal,   David 
being  created  a  viscount,  and  Hermann  a  baron. 

Baron  de  Stern  was  a  member  of  the  Anglo-Jew- 
ish Association  and  of  the  Jews'  Free  School,  and 
a  <lirector  of  llie   Imperial   Bank,  the  Bank  of  Hu 
mania,  the  London  and  San  Francisco  Bank,  and  the 
East  London  Waterworks  Company. 
Builiomrapiiy:  Jur.  Clinin    and  Ji  ic.  H'oilil.  Oct.  21,  ISKT; 

G.    L. 

STERN,  JTJLrUS  :  German  musician;  born  al 
Breslau  Aug.  8,  lS2(t;  died  at  Berlin  Feb.  37.  1883. 
He  received  his  elemenlary  cilucation  in  music  from 
the  violinist  Peter  I>ustncr,  and  al  (he  age  of  nine 
played  at  concerts.  In  1H33  his  parents  removed  to 
Berlin,  where  Stern  studied  first  under  Maurer,  Ganz. 
and  St.-Lubin,  and  kiler  nmler  Kungenhagen  at  the 
Konigliche  Akademie  der  Kl'mste.  As  a  result  of 
.several  compositions  which  he  had  written  while 
a  pupil  of  the  academy.  King  Fre<lerick  William 
IV.,  who  was  au  ardent  lover  of  art,  granted  Stern 
a  stipend  which  enaliled  him  to  pursue  his  studies. 
He  went  to  Dresden,  wheie  he  received  instruction 
from  Miksch ;  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  subse- 
quently was  appointed  li'adcr  of  the  Deutsehcr 
Gcsangverein  Society.  While  in  the  latter  city  be 
composed,  among  other  works,  the  music  to  -Men- 
delssohn's '•  Antigone." 

In  1846  Stern  returned  to  Berlin,  where,  in  the 
following  year,  he  fminded  the  Stern  Gcsangverein. 
The  lirst  performance  of  .Mendelssohn's  oratorio 
"Elijah"  (Oct.,  1847)  established  Stern's  reputation 
as  one  of  the  foremost  conductors  of  his  day,  and 
his  choir  constantly  increased  in  size  and  elliciency, 
so  that  the  repertoire  of  the  society  soon  embraced 
not  only  the  standard  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  and 
Bach,  but  also  those  of  contemporary  compo.sers. 
In  1872  the  Gcsangverein  celebrated  its  twenty-tifth 
anniversary  amid  great  enthusiasm;  two  years  later 
Stern  was  compelled  to  resisn  his  directorship  on 
account  of  ill  health. 

Of  even  greater  importiiuce  lor  the  development 
of  music  was  the  Stern  Coiiservatoriuin,  founded  con- 
jointly in  18.'50  by  Stern,  Kidlak.  and  Marx.  By  the 
resignation  of  Theodor  Kullak  in  l.S.'iS,  and  of  A.  B. 
Mar.\  in  l^*r)7.  Stern  became  sole  proprietor  of  the 
institution,  which  he  managed  until  his  death. 
From  1S69  to  1871  he  conducted  the  Berlin  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  from  1S73  to  1874  the  concerts 
in  the  Keichshalle,  where  he  found  an  opportunity 
of  carrving  out  his  favorite  idea  of  bringing  the 
works  of  talented  young  nuisicians  before  the  pub- 
lic. In  1849  he  received  the  title  of  "Royal  Musical 
Director,"  and  in  1860  that  of  "Professor." 

BuiLlOGRAPiiv  :  Ilirhard  St<Tn,  EriniiminfiDhUitteran  Julius 
Stt'ru,  Bprliil.  iswc, :  Mendel.  Mtisil;aUschrs  Knurn-finliiins- 
LrTihiiu;  Rieinann.  Musik-Ltrihim;  Mi-jiers  Knurrrsn- 
linnn-Lf\rilcu. 

s.  J.  So. 

STERN,  KAROLINE  :  German  prima  donna: 
born  at  M;iyence  April  10.  1800;  date  of  death  un- 
known. SIk'  studied  lirst  under  her  father,  a  violin- 
ist of  repute  and  then  under  H(-idelhof.  She  made 
her  debut  (1816)  at  the  Nationaltheater  at  Treves  in 
Spontiui's  "Das  rnt(ibi-o(-hene  Opferfest."  ;uid 
thence  went  to  DusseUlorf.  where  she  became  ac- 
quainted uilli   the   Heine  family;  she  is  menti<ined 
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in  laudatory  terms  in  young  Heinricli  Heine's  verse. 
After  11  short  engagement  at  Aix-IaCliiipelle.  slie 
became  in  1819  prima  donna  at  the  Iloftheater  at 
Stuttgart,  whieh  she  left  for  .Mayeiiee  in  lM2.j.  Soon 
afterward,  however,  she  was  called  to  Munich,  and 
sub.sequinily  tilled  engagements  at  Augsburg  and 
Wiirzlmrg.  She  retired  from  the  stage  in  1841.  Iler 
rich  voice,  her  histrionic  ability,  and  her  impressive 
])ersonality  enabled  her  to  .sing  tli(!  most  important 
of  roles.  Her  greatest  triumphs  were  scoied  iu  the 
operas  of  Mozart,  Weber.  Spontini.  Hossini,  and 
>teyerbeer.  After  leaving  the  stage  she  was  equally 
successful  as  a  concert-singer  as  late  as  185,5. 
BiBi.lor.RAPHV  :  Kavserling,  Die  JllJinchin  Fruucii,  pp.  330- 

■ta. 
s,  R.  N. 

STERN,  LOUIS:  American  merchant  and  poli- 
tiiiaii:  bom  at  Ziegenbain,  HesseCIassel,  Germany. 
Fi'b.  22.  1847.  Together  with  his  parents  he  emi- 
grated to  America  in  18.53.  settling  in  Albany,  X.  Y., 
where  he  attended  the  public  school  and  academy. 
Iu  1867  he  went  to  New  York  city,  and  entered 
upon  a  commercial  career,  establishing,  with  his 
elder  brother  Isaac  (born  at  Ziegeuhain  May  9. 
1843),  the  dry-goods  house  of  Stern  Brothers. 

Stern  has  Uiken  active  part  in  the  political  life  of 
New  York  city,  alliliatiug  himself  with  the  Repub- 
lican party.  In  1897  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  of  the  borough  of  Manhattan, 
hi  18!M(  he  was  a  United  States  comnussioner  to  the 
Paris  Exposition,  and  in  1904  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  New  York  State  (,'omniission 
to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  In  190.5  he  became  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society.     He  is  interested  ahso  in  Jewisli  affairs. 

BlBLiniiUAPHV  :    American  Jewixli    rcoc  il'mfc,  .16B.")  1 1904- 
19(B). 
.\.  F.    T.    H. 

STERN,  LOUIS    WILLIAM:    German    psy 

cliologist;  liorn  in  Berlin  April  29,  1871;  educated 
at  the  Kolnische  Gymnasium  and  at  the  university 
of  his  native  city  (Ph.D.  1893).  He  was  appointed 
lirivat-docent  at  the  University  of  Breslau  in  1897, 
and  founde<I  in  that  city  a  branch  of  the  German  so- 
ciety for  psychological  investigation. 

Stern  is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "  Die 
Analogic  im  Volkstilnilichen  Denken."  1893:  "Psy- 
<-liologieder  Verilnderungsaulfassung."  1897 :  "  Ueber 
Psychologic  der  Individiicllen  DilTerenzen,"  1900: 
"Die  Psychologische  Arbeit  im  19.  .lahrliundert," 
1900:  and  "Zur  Psychologic  d«r  Aussjige,"  1902. 
He  has  published  also  numerous  articles  in  the 
"Zeitsehrift  fiir  Psychologic  und  Physiologie,"  and 
in  other  prrindicals.  S. 

STERN,  MAX  EMANUEL  (MENDEL  BRI 
STERN):  Hungarian  Hebraist:  born  at  Pres- 
liurg  Nov.  9.  181 1 ;  died  at  Vienna  Feb.  9,  1873.  He 
studied  under  his  father,  who  was  a  teacher  at  the 
.Jewish  primary  school  in  Presburg,  and  when  the 
elder  Stern  became  blind.  Max,  then  only  four- 
teen years  of  age,  took  charge  of  his  clas.ses.  devo- 
ting ills  inghts  to  further  study  and  to  writing  his 
■' Dichlungen,"  his  "'Maslul,"  and  his  "Perlen- 
blnmen,"  the  last-named  being  translations,  in  rime 
and  meter,  of  the  Proverbs.    In  1833  he  accei)ted  the 


position  of  corrector  for  Scbmid's  printing-press  at 
Vienna,  and  two  years  later  was  appointed  principal 
of  the  .Juda;o-German  school  at  Ei.senstadt.  where 
he  wrote  his  epic  "Tif'ereth  ba-Tisbbi."  In  iHm, 
after  having  taught  for  half  a  year  at  Triesch.  he 
returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  prepared  his  epic  for 
the  press,  publishing  it  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  .M. 
I.  Ernst  "(Leipsic,  1840);  at  the  same  time  he  issued 
his  satire  "Thurmbau  zu  Babel."  In  1845  Stern 
began  to  publish  his  periodical  "  Kokebe  Yizhak." 
which  was  twice  subsidized  by  the  Imperial  Acad- 
emy of  Science  at  Vienna  ;  later  he  received  from  the 
emperor  the  gold  medal  "pro  litteris  et  artibus," 
besides  being  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Deutsche  Morgenliindisehe  Gesellschaft. 

Stern  published  the  following  works, "in  addition 
to  tho.se  already  mentioned:  "  Kijuig  Sauls  Cluck 
und  Ende"  (Presburg,  1833):  "Sprilche  Salomos," 
with  translation  and  a  Hebrew  commentary  (ih.  1833 : 
2d  ed..  Vienna,  1854);  "Shire  ha-Yihud  "  (Vienna. 
1840)  ;••  Ebel  Mosbeh "  (iO.  1840) :  " Perlen  desOrients" 
(*4.  1840);  -'Zeitstiramen"  (Leipsic,  1841):  "Klange 
aus  der  Vorzeit"  (Vienna,  1841);  "Das  Buck  Eze- 
chiel"  (iO.  1842);  "Bet  ha-Sefer"  {ib.  1842):  "Die 
Fromme  Zionstochter "  (iV,.  1842);  "Toledot  Yisra- 
el "  {ib.  1844);  "Die  WeisheitssprQche  des  Josua  b. 
Sirach"  (ih.  1844);  "Festgebete  der  Israeliten"; 
"Bikkure  ha-'Ittim  "  (one  number;  ib.  1844);  "Ra- 
chel" ((4.  1844):  "Ila-Shenah  ha-Ximkeret "  (ib. 
1847) : "  Behinat  ha-'Olam,"  by  Jedaiah  ben  Abraham 
Bedersi  (ib.  1847):  "Nazional-Harfenlied  "  (ib.  1848). 
with  music  by  Solomon  Sulzer;  "  Mosedot  Emunah" 
((■*.  1851):  "Selihot"  (ib.  1853);  "  Haggadah "  (ib. 
1854) :  "  Tahkemoni "  of  Judah  al-HarTzi  (ib.  1854) ; 
"Die  Rabbinerwahl  in  Bumesl"  (ib.  18.56) ;  "  Li-hr- 
buch  der  Herzenspflichten  nach  Bechai  "  (I'i.  18.56); 
"Hokmat  Shelonioh  "  (ib.  18.58);  "Zur  Alexander- 
Sage"  (ib.  1861);  "Ozar  ha  -  Millin  "  (ib.  1863);  a 
translation  of  the  "  Moreh  Nebukim"  ((*.  1864); 
"  Keter  Torah  "  (ib.  1864) ;  and  a  translation  of  Man- 
sello's  "Tofet  we-'Eden  '"  (ib.  1865). 

BiBi.in(;RAPIlv :    Reich,  Beth-El.  1.   146;    Kobut.   Berllhmte 
Urnilitviehe  Miinner.  ii.  126. 
s.  L.  V. 

STERN,     MORIZ      ABRAHAM:       German 

mathematiciau  ;  born  at  Frankfort -on-tlie-Main  .June 
29.  1807;  died  at  Bern,  Switzerland,  Jan.  30,  1894. 
He  studied  philology  at  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, and  prepared  himself  for  a  rabbinical  career. 
Later,  however,  he  took  up  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  where  in 
1829  he  became  piivat-docent.  In  1848  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor,  and  iu  1859  professor,  of 
mathematics.  In  1887  he  resigned  his  professorship 
and  settled  in  Bern,  where  his  son  was  jirofessor  at 
the  polytechnic. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Reform  move- 
ment, and  was  the  author  of  the  following  works 
bearing  on  that  subiect:  "Brief  an  Gabriel  Riesscr 
vom  29.  Dec,  1842,"  reprinted  in  Ludwig  Geiger's 
"Zeitsehrift  lurdieGeschichteder  Judenin  Deutsch- 
land,"  1887.  vol.  ii. :  "OtTcne  Briefe  Qber  den  Re 
form-Verein,"  in  "  Per  Israelit  des  Neunzehnten 
Jahriiunderts."  1844,  1845. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  Stern's  works  in 
the  fields  of  philology  and  matlumatics,  a  complete 
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ciniiiRralioii  of  wliicli  nmy  '»'  fovmil  in  tlic  "  VMor- 
tcljalirschi-ift  dor  Niituiforsclicmk'ii  Gfscllsclmft  in 
ZiUirli."  1894. 

I'hilology  :  "  Ucberiiie  Moimtsniuiicii  Hiiiii;cr  Alter 
Vulkfi-."'lk'iliii,  1830;  "Die  Diitto  GiiUiiii;,'  cirr 
AfhiUiicuidisclicii  Kfiliiiscliriftcu,"  Gottiiigen,  ISriO; 
"  Die  Sternbililcr  im  Builu'  Iliob,  Kapitel  38,  Vers 
31.  33."  ill  "Juilisclie  Zeilselirift,"  1806. 

Miitlieiimtics  :  "()l)serv!itioiuiiii  Infractiones  Con- 
tiniias  Speeimeii,"  Goltiiigeii.  1820;  a  fourtli  edition 
of  Wiiiterfi'ld's  "  Anfangsgrunde  der  Matlieinatik," 
Briiiiswicii.  1833;  "Tlieorie  der  Ketteiilirucbo  iind 
Ihre  Anweiidiing."  in  Cielle's  ".Journal  fiir  die 
Heine  iind  Augewanilte  MatlieniatiU,"  Berlin,  1834; 
"Darslelliing  der  Populilren  Anatoinie,"  Berlin, 
1834;  "lliniinelskunile."  Stuttgart,  1846  (2d  ed. 
1854);  "Lebrbncli  der  Algebraischen  Analyse," 
Leipsic,  1860, 

Stern    iiid)lislied  also  "  Lebrbucb  der  lleolianiU  " 
(Berlin.  183.")-36),  a  translation  from  tlie  French  of 
Poisson. 
Bibliography  :  Uudlo,  in  VierUljahnchrlft  (let-  Naturfor- 

achendeti  OeseUgchaft  in  Zilrich,  1894.  tj,    t,     ,, 

S.  *.     1.    11. 

STERN,  SAMUEL  :  Hungarian  physician  ;  born 
at  Halus,  Hungary,  Sept.  16,  1839;  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Prague  and  Vienna  (M.  D.  18.'58).  He 
acted  for  some  time  as  assistant  physician  at  the 
communal  hospital  of  Vienna:  in  18C3  be  was  ap- 
pointed iirivat-ilocent  and  in  1870 assistant  professor 
of  clinical  prop.-vdcutics  at  the  university  there. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "Beitrilge 
zur  Kennlniss  der  Fuuctionen  des  Nervensy.s- 
tems,"  Neuwied,  1868;  "Die  Propikleutische  Klinik 
als  Selbststilndiges  Tbeoretiseb-Mcdiciniscbcs  For- 
sebungs  Institut,"  Vienna,  1870;  "  Diagnostik  der 
Brustkrankbeiten  vom  Propadeutisch-Kliuischen 
Staudpiudvte,"  ib.  1877. 
Bliii.iooRAPnY:  Eisner,  Dn-s  GeMiiif.  Wicn.  i.,  Vienna,  IHW; 

I'aKel,  Hiiia-  Lex.  F    T     H 

STERN,  SIMON  ABLER  :  Anierican  author, 
editor,  and  critic;  born  in  Philadelphia  1838;  died 
May  2,  1904.  As  a  boy  lie  displayed  marked  talent 
as  a  violinist,  in  spite  of  which  lie  devoted  himself 
more  to  literature.  Of  his  works  may  be  inen- 
lioned  "  Scintillations  from  the  Prose  Works  of  Hein- 
licli  Heine,"  containing  translations  of  "Floreiitin- 
ische  Nacbte"  and  of  numerous  aptly  chosen  autobio- 
grapliical  exceriHs  from  the  poet's  works;  and 
translations  of  Auerbach's  "^Valdfricd  "  (1873)  and 
"  Anf  der  Ilobe  "  (1875).  On  bis  return  from  a  trip 
to  the  Far  East  (1887)  he  published  an  account  of 
Ids  travels  in  a  book  entitled  "Jottings  of  Travel  in 
China  and  Japan,"  Stern  contributed  critical  arti- 
cles on  literature  and  art  to  numerous  periodicals, 
and  was  for  several  years  managing  editor  of  the 
"  Penn  Monthly."  as  well  as  editor  of  the  "  Industrial 
Review."  lie" was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
publication  committee  of  the  Jewish  Publication 
Society  of  America.  He  was  also  engaged  in  sev- 
eral business  enterprises,  serving  for  a  number  of 
years  as  treasurer  of  the  Finance  Company  of 
Pennsylvania. 
BiBi.iociRAPiiY:  American  Jewish  Year  Book,  SS^  (1904-5), 

pp.4.«-41«.  y     j^     g 


STERN,  VICTOR:  Austrian  dramatist;  born 
at  Vienna  .May  ."i,  ls;!T.  After  a  brief  experience  in 
commercial  life  he  turned  to  literature,  receiving  in 
his  new  vocation  tlie  encouragement  of  Friedrich 
Hebbel  (1861),  under  whosB  auspices  hr.  did  some  of 
his  best  work.  This  includes  the  following  trage- 
dies: "Valentin,"  1868;  "Das  Kronenhaus,"  1872; 
"Calas,"  1889;  and  "Schloss  Arnbeim,"  1893, 


BiBLKHiRAPiiY  :  1)11.1  Oeigtiiie  Trioi,  ii.  .W). 


E.    Ms 


STERN,  WILHELM  :  German  jihysician  and 
philosophical  writer;  born  atSaiulberg,  I'oseii,  Aug. 
11,  1844;  son  of  a  rabbi,  Fnnii  1860  to  1H65  be  at- 
tend<'d  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  Bieslau, 
and  thereafter  studied  philosophy  for  two  semesters, 
tinally  deciding  upon  a  medical  career  (M.D.  Berlin, 
1869).  In  1870  lie  settled  in  Bmmberg  as  a  prai'- 
tisiug  jihysician,  removing  to  Berlin  in  1^73,  where 
he  engaged  in  literary  work. 

Stern,  whose  iiliilosopbical  tient  iscritical  positiv- 
ism, is  the  author  of  the  following  works;  "  I'eber 
dieTicfe  Lage  der  Nieien  "  (Berlin,  18(19);  "Griindle- 
gungderEthikals  Positiver  Wisseiischaft  "  {ih.  1897) ; 
"Die  Allgemeinen  Principien  der  Etbik  auf  Natur- 
wissenschaftlicher  Basis"  {ih.  1901);  "Das  We.sen 
desMitleids"  {ib.  1903);  and  "Ueberden  HegrilT  der 
Handlung  "  (ih.  1904),  which  appeared  in  the  "  Pliilo- 
sophische  Autsitt/.e."  published  by  the  I'bilosoph- 
ical  Society  of  Berlin  on  the  occasion  of  its  si.\tietli 
anniversary. 

BiBi.iOfiRAPiIY :    Urdchhauf   Kuni-irxdliiins-Lejiki'ii,    l',«14, 
veil,  xvil. 

STERNBERG.     See  Mecklenburo. 

STERNE,  SIMON:  American  lawyer;  born  in 

Pbiladelpbia  July  33,  1839;  died  in  New  York  Sept, 
23.  1901.  He  was  educated  in  the  pnlilie  schools  of 
his  native  city,  and  studied  at  tlu'  universities  of 
Heidelberg  (Germany)  and  Pennsylvania,  being 
graduated  from  the  latter  institution  in  18.59. 
in  the  following  year  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  opened  a 
law-office  in  the  latter  city.  He  soon  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  large  practise,  making  a  specialty  of 
constitutional  law  and  of  laws  relating  to  railroads. 
He  was  counsel  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  many  well-known  cases,  and  upon  the 
request  of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on 
Railways  he  drafted  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
He  represented  the  city  of  New  York  in  a  suit  with 
the  New  York  Cent  ralRailroad  Company  concerning 
certain  improvements  in  Fourth  avenue.  New  York, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  legal  repre- 
sentative of  many  large  corporations,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas 
Railroad  Company. 

Sterne  took  great  interest  in  public  affairs.  lie 
was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Free  Trade  Union,  and  a  lecturer  on  political  eccm- 
omy  in  Cooper  Union  (1861-63).  As  secretary  of 
the"  "  Committee  of  Seventy"  in  1870  and  1871.  he 
helped  to  overthrow  the  Tweed  ring,  and  in  1894 
he  was  a  memlier  of  the  committee  tliat  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  Strong  as  anti-Tammany  candi- 
date for  the  mayoralty.     He  was  also  a  member  of 
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tlic  commission  appointed  (lS7r))  by  Governor  Tililen 
to  devise  plans  for  the  governineiit  of  t)ie  cities 
of  New  Yorii  state;  in  1894  lie  was  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland  a  coniniissiouer  to  report  on 
"tlie  relation  of  railways  and  state  in  western  En- 
rope  " :  and  in  1890  he  was  a  inenU)er  of  the  coni- 
nussion  appointed  by  Governor  Morton  to  reeoni- 
mend  chanj^es  in  methods  of  Stale-adniinist ration. 

During  1863-64  Sterne  was  editor  of  the  "Com- 
mercial Advertiser  "  in  New  York  city,  and  in  the 
followingyear  he  ijublislied  the  "Social  Science  ]<e- 
view."  lie  was  a  volnniinons  writer  on  political 
and  historical  subjects,  the  following  being  among 
his  piinci])al  works:  "  Uepiesentalive  Government," 
1S71  ;  "Development  of  Political  and  t'onstitiitional 
History  of  the  United  States,"  188:2;  "Introduction 
to  Mongredien's  Wealth  Creation,"  1883.  To  Lalor's 
"Cjclopedia  of  Political  Science  and  United  States 
History  "  he  contributed  articles  on  "Administration 
of  American  Cities,"  "  Legislation,"  "Monopolies," 
"  Railways,"  and  "Representation";  and  he  wrote 
also  many  articles  and  essays  for  American  and  for- 
eign publications. 

BiBi.KKiRAPHT:    fVlin's    M'hn   ill  AmerUa,  IMl--':    nliitua- 
ries  in  Tiie  Xew  I'or/f  jfo/ie-v,  Sept.  2i,    1901,  ami  Jctn/'h 
McKsiiiiicr,  Sept.  27, 1801 ;  Foord,  Tin:  Life  and  I'ulilic  Sriv- 
irt>ii>f  Siintm  Stfrnt\  I^enilon.  liltcj. 
.\.  F.  T.  II. 

STERNER,  ALBERT  EDWARD:  English 
artist;  born  in  London  .March  8,  18113.  lie  studied 
at  .Tulien's  Academic  and  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
Paris,  and  in  1881  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 
From  1881  to  188.5  he  lived  in  Chicago,  occujjying 
hiniHclf  with  lithographic  work  and  scene-painting. 
Sinc<'  188.5  lie  has  lived  in  the  citv  of  New  York. 

Sterner  has  contributed  many  illustrations  to  the 
magazines;  f.;/.,  to  "Harper's,"  "Tiie  Century," 
an<l  "Scribner's  Monthly";  and  he  has  illustrated 
G.  W.  Curtis'  "  Prue  and  I"  (which  established  his 
repulation  as  a  black-and-white  artist);  Cop|ice's 
"Tales,"  1891;  "  Works  of  Edgar  All-.in  Poe,"  1894: 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward'.s  "Eleanor,"  1900;  and  the 
same  author's  "The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe," 
1905.  His  oil-painting  "The  Bachelor"  received 
the  lironze  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 

liini.iniiRArHY:  American  Jewish  Year  Bunk,  .VAm  (I'.KU-.'i), 

p.  m. 

J.  F.  T.   H 

STETTENHEIM,  JXTLIUS  :  German  liumor- 
ist;  bum  at  Ibimbuig  Nov.  L',  1831.  He  at  lirst 
pursued  a  commercial  career,  Ijut  went  in  1857  to 
licrlin,  where  he  studied  until  1860.  Retnrniiig  to 
Hamburg  in  1861,  he  foundeil  the  humoristic-satiric 
periodical  "Die  W'cspen."  This  ]iublication  did  not 
attain  any  considerable  success,  whereupon  Stetten- 
heim  transferred  its  pulilication  to  Berlin  (1808); 
there  it  appeared  niuler  tli(^  name  of  "  Berliner  Wes- 
])en,"  and  soon  took  rank  among  the  best  of  its  kind 
in  Europe.  The  name  of  the  jiaper  was  subse- 
ipienlly  changed  to  "Deutsche  Wesiien,"  under 
which  name  it  still  appears  (1905)  with  Slettenlieim 
as  editor.  From  1.885  to  1894  he  was  thi!  editor  also 
of  "  Das  Humoristische  Deutschland,"  which  was 
published  first  at  Stuttgart,  and  later  at  Berlin. 

Stettenheim  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  living  sat- 
irist  in   Germany,  and  there  have  been  few  public 


events  of  importance  which  lie  has  not  commemo- 
rated by  p<jems  published  in  his  i)aper.  Many  of 
these  poems  were  soon  forgotten,  but  the  figure  of 
"  Wijipchen,  "  which  began  to  appear  in  1870  as  war 
reporter,  still  continues  to  Iiold  the  altenti(m  of  the 
German  public.  Of  Stettenheim  s  works  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned;  "Letzte  Fahrt,"  Berlin, 
1861;  "Berliner  Blaubuch  aus  dem  Arcliiv  der 
Komik," ///.  1809-70;  "Wippcbens  Sammlliche  Be- 
lichte.'"  iIk  1878-96;  "  Muckenichs  Redcu  iind 
Thateu,"  ilj.  1885;  "Wippelicns  Gedichte,"  ib.  1889 
and  1894;  "Humor  und  Komik,"  ili.  1890;  "Wipp- 
chen  in  Chicago,"  ii!(.  1890;  "Ein  Liisiig  Buch." //<. 
1894;  "Heitere  Erinnerungcn,"  il>.  1.895 ;  "Humo- 
resken  und  Satiren,"  ih.  1896 ;  "  Ileiti-res  Allerlei,"  i/j. 
1898;  "Der  Jloderne  Knigge," /i.  1899;  "  Lustige 
Gesellschaft,"  ib.  1900. 

Bibliography:  Meyers  KonversatifDm-Lexiktin. 
s.  F.  T.  II. 

STETTIN  :  District  of  Pomerania,  with  its  cap- 
ital of  the  same  name.  On  Dee.  2,  1261,  Duke  Bar- 
nim  I.  of  Pomerania  ordered  that  the  .lews  of  Stet- 
tin, and  those  of  other  |)arls  of  his  duchy,  should 
enjoy  rights  similar  to  those  accorded  the  Jews  of 
Magdeburg.  But  less  than  three  years  later  (J  uly  26, 
1264)  he  permitted  the  town  of  Greifswald  to  expel 
its  Jews  and  to  forbid  them  to  return.  The  reason 
for  this  actiim  is  said  to  have  been  that  the  Jews  had 
acquired  control  of  the  mint.  In  the  .seventeenth 
century  GUickel  of  H.vmki.n  was  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  Stettin.  Since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  has  existed  in  the  city  a  Hebrew  print- 
ing-press, from  which  Buxtorf's  "Concordance" 
was  issued  in  1856,  and  the  Shulhaii  "Aruk  in  1n62 
(3  vols.). 

The  entire  district  of  Stettin  contains  0.416  Jews 
in  a  total  population  of  1,634,0.54.  The  capital, 
Stettin,  contains  3,000  Jews.  Its  present  (1905) 
rabbi  is  II.  Vogelstein.  The  community  maintains 
a  Jewish  orphan  asylum ;  a  Jewish  infirmary,  with 
which  is  connected  an  endowment  society  ;  and  seven 
other  benevolent  societii'S. 

Next  in  importance  is  Stargard  with  600  Jews. 
The  present  rabbi  is  Dr.  Silberstcin  ;  and  the  leading 
benevolent  institution  is  a  hospital  for  the  poor, 
founded  by  Reisemann.  The  town  of  Posewalk 
contains  104  Jews;  its  present  rabbi  is  E.  Finkcl; 
and  there  are  four  Jewish  benevolent  societies.  To 
the  rabbinate  of  Posewalk  belong  the  communities 
of  Demmin,  Greifswald,  Stralsund,  Swine- 
mtinde,  ami  Uekerniunde,  togctlier  u  iih  theentire 
district  of  Cdslin. 

niRi.iooRAPiiv;  Ari>nlus.  7i'(i;r.v(rii,  p.  2S:).  No.  (j7S:  Die  Mi- 
tnoiren  tier  <lli}tLil  von  Ihuiuin,  cd.  Kuufnmnn,  pp. 
l.'i-T-KW,  Frankforl-tm-ihi'-Maln.  Is'.Hi;  KdIuii,  Grseh.  tier 
Ihutwhrii  Ji(</()(.  pp.  227,  SiT,  tiM.  .N«l;  ^■^l(fo(iac)lc.•^  Jalir- 
Imih.  VMl  pp.  23-26. 
E.  c.  S.    O. 

STIASSNY,  -WILHELM:   Au.strinn  architect ; 

born  iu  Vienna  del.  15.  1842.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Vienna  Polytechnic  in  1801,  and  thereupon 
studied  for  five  years  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
under  Professors  Van  der  Nidi,  von  Siccardsburg. 
Riisncr,  and  Dombaunieister  Schmid.  In  1862 
Stiassny,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  of  his  col- 
leagues from  the  i;cadciny,  founded   the   "Wiener 
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BiiuhUtte,"  which  still  exists,  and  of  whicli  hv  was 
president  for  a  number  of  years. 

Ill  lS(i7  Stiiissny  was  appointed  delegate  to  the 
I'liris  Exposition  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  settled  in  Vienna  as  an 
airhitect.  l"p  to  the  present  time  (1905)  he  has  di 
reeled  the  construction  of  180  palaces,  schools,  resi- 
dences, factories,  hospitals,  and  synagogues,  among 
which  mav  be  mentioned  the  Rothschild  Hospital  at 
Withring  (lx7:>),  the  Hall  of  Ceremonies  in  the  Jew- 
ish section  of  the  Vienna  Central  Friedhof,  the 
Kciiiigswater  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Hohewarte, 
the  Kindergarten  in  the  second  district  of  Vienna, 
tlie  Uotlischilil  Hospital  at  Smyrna,  and  tlie  syna- 
gogues at  Malaezka  (Hungary).  Gahlonz,  Czaslau, 
and  Weinherge.  From  1878  to  1900  Stiassny  was  a 
iiienilier  of  the  aldermanic  board  of  Vienna  and  of 
the  Donauregulirungs-Commissiou.  Since  1879  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
.lewisli  conununity  of  Vienna.  In  1895  he  founded 
tlie  Gesellschaft  fiir  Sammlung  uud  Couservirung 
von  Kunst-  und  Historischen  DeukmSlern  des  Juden- 
thiiins. 

I'.nil.liicillAPIIV  :   Wurzlmih.  /{in|(.  1,1.1.  (j. 

STIEGLITZ,  HEINRICH:  German  writer; 
horn  at  AroLsen,  Waldeck,  Feb.  22.  1801;  died  at 
Venice  Aug.  23,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Giittingeu  and  Leipsie,  and  in  1828  be- 
came teacher  at  a  gymnasium  in  Berlin  and  custos 
of  the  Royal  Library  in  that  city;  owing  to  ill 
health  he  had,  however,  to  resign  the.se  positions. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  spent  much  time  iu 
traveling.     He  became  a  Christian. 

Slieglitz  was  the  author  of  the  following  worlis: 
"liilder  des  Orient."  Leiiisic,  1831-33;  "Stimmcn 
der  Zeit  in  Liedern."  ib.  1834:  "Das  Dionysosfest," 
BerMn.  1830;  "  Bergesgrilsse,"  Munich,  1839. 

liini.iiKiRAPiiY:     Bruminer.   Dfiilsches   Dichtcrlcxikoii :    H. 
c  iirlze,  lliinrichfttieuWz  :  EineSelbsthinyraphie.  Gotha, 

ISti.'). 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

STIEGLITZ,    JXrLITJS     OSCAB :     American 

chemist;  liorn  at  Hohoken,  N.  J.,  May  26,  1867; 
i'ducated  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  the 
leal-gymnasium  of  Carlsruhe,  and  the  tiniversities  of 
Berlin  and  Gottingen.  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
the  United  Stales  he  became  connected  with  the 
L'niversity  of  Chicago,  and  has  served  it  in  turn  as 
instructor,  assistant  professor,  and  associate  professor 
of  chemistry.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  chemical  periodicals  of  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  articli'S  by  him  having  appeared  in  the 
"American  Chemical  Journal."  "Journal  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society."  and  "Berichte  der 
Deulschen  Chemischen  Gesellschaft,"  1892-1903. 

Decennial  Vtytumes  I.  atnl  II.  University  of 

I.  G.  D. 

STIEGLITZ,  IiTJDWIG  VON  :  Russian  bank- 
er; born  ill  .Vrolseu,  Waldeck,  Germany,  in  1778; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg  March  18.  1843.  He  emi- 
grated to  Russia  when  a  young  man,  was  appointed 
court  banker  to  the  czar,  and,  after  adopting  Chris 
tiaiiity,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Russian  hered- 
itary baron  (Aug.  22.  1826).  He  had  previously 
received  various  important  Russian  decorations. 


lilBI.KIGRAPIIY 

(  hiciit-'i.,  I!*". 

A. 


Stieglitz  took  an  active  part  in  many  tinaucial  af- 
fairs of  his  adopted  country,  and  it  was  due  espe- 
cially to  his  efforts  tliat  steam  navigation  was  intro- 
duced between  LUbeck  and  St.  Petersburg.  He 
purchased  the  estate  of  Gross-Essern  in  Courland, 
and  his  name  was  insciibed  iu  the  register  of  the  no- 
bility of  Courland  (May  3,  1840).  His  son  Alex- 
ander (died  Oct.  24,  1884)  became  his  successor  as 
head  of  the  banking-house  of  Stieglitz  &  Company, 
and  continued  as  such  until  that  rtrm  went  into  vol- 
untary liiiuidation  in  18C3.  The  descendants  of 
Ludwig  von  Stieglitz  were  confirmed  in  the  dignity 
of  Russian  hereditary  barons  by  ukase  of  the  Senate 
of  April  3,  1862. 

Bibliography:  Koliut,  lierUhmtr  Isriielitiyclie  Mlltiiier  iniil 
Fntue n.  U.  3isi :  Rietstup.  Armortal  Ociicrai,  it.  841:  Sieti- 
iiiurher,  Der  Add  der  liiifsischen  Usiisee-Provimcn,  11.  205, 
til.  11. 
II.  I!.  H.  Gut. 

STIEB,  JOSEF  :  German  rabbi ;  born  at  Ncu- 
stadt-on-the-Waag.  Hungary,  April  13,  1844.  He 
was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  and  Talmud  Torah 
at  Presburg,  at  the  universities  of  Vienna  (Ph.D. 
1869)  and  Bieslau,  and  at  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  at  Breslau  (Rjibbi,  1872).  In  1872  he  was 
appointed  chief  rabbi  at  Stein-am-Anger,  Hungary, 
officiating  also  as  teacher  of  Jewish  religion  at  the 
local  gymnasium.  Later  he  went  to  Berlin,  where 
since  1890  he  has  held  a  rabbinate. 

Stier  is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "Fr. 
Deak."  187") ;  "  Festschrift  ziir  Einweihung  der  Syn- 
agoge  in  Steinamanger."  1880;  "  Priester  und  Pro- 
plieten."  1884;  "Zunz,"  1893;  "  Theismus  und  Na- 
turforschung  iu  Ihreni  Verhilltniss  zur  Teleologie," 
1896;  and  "Die  Ehre  iu  der  Bibel,"  1897. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

STILLEB,  BEBTALAN:  Hungarian  physi- 
cian; burn  at  .Miskulez  June  23.  1837;  studied  at 
Budapest  and  Vienna  (>LD.  1863).  In  1864  he  was 
ajipointed  assistant  physician  at  the  Jewish  Hospital 
in  Budapest:  iu  1874.  chief  of  a  division;  in  1876, 
privat-docent ;  and  in  1886,  assistant  professor.  The 
following  are  his  more  important  works :  "  Az  Ideges 
Gyomorbiiutalmak  "  (Budapest,  1884).  translated  into 
German  under  the  title  "Die  Nerviisen  Krankheiten 
des  Magens";  "A  Lep  Betegsegei  "  (ib.  189,5),  treat- 
ing of  the  diseases  of  the  spleen;  and  "A  Hashartya 
Betegsegei"  (ih.  1897),  treating  of  the  diseases  of 
the  peritoneum. 
BiHi.KiORAPIiY:  Palla.1  Ler. 

STILLING,  BENEDIKT  :  (Jerman  anatomist 
and  surgeon:  born  at  Kirchhayn,  Hesse,  Feb.  22, 
1810;  died  at  Cassel  Jan.  28.  1879.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  JIarburg,  and,  on  taking  his  degree 
of  M.D.  in  1832,  was  appointed  assistant  at  the  an- 
atomical institute  attached  to  his  alma  mater.  In 
1833  he  was  appointed  district  surgeon  at  Cas.sel, 
which  position  he  resigned  in  1840  in  order  to  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  his  jirivate  practise.  In 
1867  he  received  the  title  of  "  Geheimer  Sanitiitsrath. " 

In  1836  and  in  1843  Stilling  took  postgraduate 
courses  in  Paris;  and  in  1858,  1869,  and  1873  he 
was  engaged  iu  scientific  researches  in  Italy,  Paris, 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Vii'nna.  He  was  the  first 
surgeon    to   introduce    ovariotomy    into    Germany 
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( 1837);  and  lie  was  also  tho  tirst  auatomist  who  used 
tli<:  term  "  vasomotor  nerves  "  (1840).  His  works  on 
the  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system,  especially 
the  brain,  were  standard  productions  for  which  he 
reeeived  several  prizes  from  the  French  Institute. 

Of  Slilling's  works  the  following  may  lie  men- 
tioned: ■■  Die  Bildung  und  Metamorphose  dcs  lilut- 
pfrupfsoder  Tliromous  in  Verletzten  Hlutgefit.ssen." 
Kiscnaeh.  IB'M:  "Die  Naturliehen  Processe  bei  der 
lli-ilung  Diirchsehlungener  Blutgefitsse,  nut  Beson- 
(lerer  Hiieksieht  auf  den  Tlircinibus."  ih.  1834;  "  Die 
Gi-fassver.schlinguug."  Marburg,  1835;  "Geschichte 
einer  E.xslirpation  eines  Krankhiift  Vergrosserten 
Ovariunis,"  etc.,  in  Holsclier's  "  Ilauniiverschen  An- 
niilcn  iler  Ge.sanimten  Ileilkunde,"  1841  (ten  years 
l.Uer  Diiltin  published  in  London  a  report  of  his 
operations  in  the  same  field,  claiming  the  initiative 
fc;r  himself);  "  Pliysiologisch-Pathologi.sclie  und 
Medieiiiisch-Praktische  Untersuchungen  i'lber  die 
Spinal  Irritation,"  Leipsie,  1841;  "Untersuchungen 
uiier  die  Funktionen  des  lU'ickenniarks  und  der 
Nerven."  ih.  1842;  "X'cber  Te.xtur  und  Funktionen 
der  Jledulla  Oblongata,"  Erlangen,  1843;  "Unter- 
siichungen  uber  Ban  und  Verrichtungen  des  Ge- 
liirns,"  Jena,  1846;  "  Neue  Untersuchungen  uber 
den  Bail  des  Rilckenmarks,"  Cassel,  18.'59;  "Unter- 
suchungen iiber  den  Ban  des  Kleinen  Gehirns."  ih. 
lH64-(i7;  "  Die  Ii;itionelle  Behandlung  der  HarurOh- 
rcnstiikturen."  ih.  1870;  "  Xeue  Untersuchungen 
nber  den  Bau  des  Kleinen  Gehirns."  if>.  1878. 

liiBi.iooRAPHY:  Hirsch.  Bii>!;.  Ler.;  Pagel,  Bi"i(/.  Lcr.:  Kuss- 
maul.  Dr.  Bencil'M  StiUiiiti,  Strasburg,  1879. 
s  F.  T.   II. 

STILLING,  JAKOB:  German  ophthalmolo- 
gist ;  born  at  Cassel  Sept.  23,  1842 ;  son  of  Benedikt 
STit,l,lNG.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Mar- 
burg (M.D.  1865),  Wiir/.burg,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  and 
in  1867  established  himself  as  ophthalmologist  in 
his  native  city.  In  1880  he  was  admitted  as  privat- 
docent  of  ophthalmology  to  the  medical  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Strasburg,  where  in  1884  he 
was  appointed  a.ssistant  jirofessor. 

In  addition  to  many  e.s.says  in  medical  journals. 
Stilling  is  theauthorof  the  following  works:  "  Ueber 
die  Heilung  der  Verengrungen  der  Thriinenwege." 
Cassel.  1868;  "Beilriige  zur  Lelire  von  den  Farben 
emjilindiingen,"  Stuttgart.   1875;    "Ueber  Farben 
sinn  unil  Farbenblimlheit,"  Cassel,    1877;    "Ueber 
(ias  Seheu  der  Farbenblinden,"    ili.    1878;    "Unter- 
suchungen  liber  den   Bau   der  Optischen  Central- 
organe."  j6.  1882;   "Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Ent 
stehung    der    Kurzsichtigkeit,"   Wiesbaden,    1887; 
"Schildclbau  und  Kurzsichtigkeit,"  Strasburg,  1888; 
and   "Grundzuge   der   Augenheilkunde,"    Vienna, 
1897. 
BiBi.iOGRAPHy  :  Pa?el,  liiiia.  Lex. 

s  F    T.    II. 

STOBBE,  JOHANN  ERNST  OTTO:  Chris- 
tian historian  of  the  Jews:  born  at  Kiinigsberg. 
East  Prussia,  June  28,  1831;  died  at  Leipsie  May 
19.  1887.  He  studied  philology  and  history,  and 
later  jurisprudence,  at  the  university  of  his  native 
town,  graduating  as  LL.D.  in  1853.  During  the 
following  two  years  he  continued  his  Germanic 
studies  ill  Leipsie  and  GiUtingen.  In  1855  he  be- 
came  privat-docent  at   tlic   University   of   Kiinigs- 


berg,  where  in  1856  he  was  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor and  in  the  same  year  professor  of  German  law. 
In  1859lie  was  called  to  Brcslauand  in  1872  to  Leip- 
sie to  till  similar  positions.  In  1880  he  received  the 
title  of  "Geheimer  Hofrat." 

Among  Stobbe's  works  that  of  special  interest  to 
Jewish  reatiersis  "Die  Juden  in  Deutschland  WUh- 
rend  des.Mittelalters."  Brunswick.  1866.  This  work 
was  the  tirst  to  treat  of  the  Jews  in  medieval  Ger- 
many from  a  strictly  constitutional  standpoint,  and 
was  based  on  the  authfir's  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  archival  literature  of  that  period.  He  especially 
traced,  practically  for  the  first  time,  the  connection 
between  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  the  Byzantine 
empire  and  the  position  of  those  in  the  Carlovingian 
empire.  The  book,  which  has  been  taken  asa  stand- 
ard for  similar  research,  became  very  scarce,  and 
was  reprinted  by  the  anastatic  process  in  1902. 

Stobbe,  though  a  Christian,  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Gemeindebund  to  col- 
lect materials  for  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  Ger- 
many (see  HrsToiasriiK  Co.mmissiox).  His  other 
works  are  all  of  purely  juristic  and  historical  inter 
est.  the  chief  of  them  being  the  "Geschichte  der 
Deutschen  Keclitsquellen "  (Brunswick.  1860-64). 
translated  into  Italian  bv  E.  Bollati  (Florence.  1868). 

.r  F.  T.  H. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE.     See  Fin.\ncf.. 

STOCKER,  ADOLF  :  German  Protestant  theo- 
logian, politician,  anil  anti-Semitic  agitator;  born  at 
Halberstadt  Dec.  11,  1835.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Halle  and  Berlin,  and  in  1863.  after  hav- 
ing acted  for  some  years  as  tutor,  was  appointed 
pastor  at  Seggerda,  near  Halberstadt.  In  1866  he 
was  called  to  Ilamersleben,  and  in  1871  to  the  jias- 
torate  of  a  military  division  at  Metz.  In  1874  he 
was  appointed  court  preacher  at  the  Domkirche  of 
Berlin,  which  position  he  held  until  1890.  when  he 
was  dismissed  on  account  of  his  political  views. 
In  1878  he  founded  the  Christian  Socialistic  party, 
which  gave  impetus  to  an  anti-Semitic  movement. 
From  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  in  public  assemblies,  he 
denounced  Judaism  and  its  adherents  as  a  danger  to 
Christianity  and  the  German  empire:  and  upon  the 
strength  of  this  and  similar  accusations  he  was  in 
1879  elected  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Diet.  From 
1881  to  1893  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Reichstag, 
which  he  again  entered  in  1898. 

Not  only  have  many  of  Stdcker's  former  partizans, 
as  Fiirster,  Biickel,  and  Ahlwardt.  become  his  bitter 
enemies,  but  also  the  general  press  and  public  have 
turned  against  him.  Prof.  Hermann  L.  Strack  of 
the  University  of  Berlin  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled 
•  Herr  Adolf  Sti)cker.  Christliche  Liebe  und  Wahr- 
haftigkeit,"  in  which  he  censured  Sldcker  very  se 
verely.  In  his  work  "  Christlich-Social  "  (Bielefeld. 
1884:"  2d  ed.  Berlin,  ISOO)  Stocker  published  social 
political  and  anti  Jewish  speeches,  while  in  his 
"Wachauf,  Evangelisches  Volk"  (Berlin,  18<,)3)  he 
sets  forth  his  religious-political  views.  He  pub- 
lished also  several  collections  of  sermons  {ib.  1894- 
1895,  1897.  1901),  as  well  as  a  retrospect  of  his  career 
as  court  preacher  entitled  "  Dreizebn  Jalire  Hof- 
prediger  und  Politiker"  (ih.  1895).  His  "Gesani- 
mclte  Schriftcn  "  appeared  in  Berlin  in  1896.     Since 
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l(!l87  lio  1ms  b«Mi  ]iublisher,  and  siuce  1892  also  ('{li- 
tor,  of  the  "  Deutsche  Evaiifrelische  Kirohcnzeitunt;." 
See  ANTt-Si;MrTis.\i;  Bismauck. 

Bibliography:  Mittlnilunoen nuA ilem Vereine ztir liehilmp- 
fuiifi  ill's  AtttiMmitismtts;  Die  Neuzeit :  Brnrhfutits  Knn- 
versatittntt-Lcxikiin  ;  Meyers  Kmivcrsatyms-Lfrilnni. 
8.  S.  AIan. 

STOCKL,     MADAME.       Sec     IIkinefetteu, 

Kl.AKA. 

STOKVIS,  BAREND  JOSEPH:  Dutch  phy- 
sician ;  born  at  Ainsteriluin  Aug.  16,  1S34;  dieil 
Sept  28,  10(12;  son  of  the  physician  J.  B.  Stokvis 

(1808-87).  lie  studied  at  the  Latin  .school  in  Am- 
sterdam (1843-r)(l)  and  at  the  Athena>uin  (18.5G),  vis- 
iteil  Paris  and  Vienna  (1857-59),  and  (3ii;Uly  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  physician  in  Amsterdam.  In 
18()7  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  liy  the  Hnissels 
Academy  for  his  essay  "  Hecherches  E.\pLiimentales 
sur  les  Conditions  Pathogeniques  de  1' Albuminuric. " 


"  De  Suikervorming  in  de  Lever  in  Verbaud  met  de 
Suilienifscheiiling  bij  Diabetes  Mellitus,"  1856; 
"Overde  Glycose  Stof  in  de  Lever,"  1869:  "Bij- 
diagen  tot  de  I'hysiologie  van  het  Acidum  I'ri- 
cuni,"  1809;  "Over  de  Sterfte  van  Croup  bij  de 
Nederland.sclie  Isnielietische  Gemeente  te  Amster- 
dam," 181)9;  " Voordrachten  over  IIomoeo|)athie," 
1887;  "  Vooiilrachtcn  over  Ueneesniiddelenlecr,"  3 
vols.,  1891-1902  (vols.  i.  and  ii.,  2d  ed.  1895);  and 
"Invloed  der  Tropische  Gewesten,"  1893.  Stokvis 
succeeded  his  father  as  president  of  the  Nederlaud- 
sche  Israelietiselie  Armbestuur  at  Amsterdam. 

BiBLiOfiRAPiiY  ;  W.  Koster,  in  Ei'i/cu  llaaril.  1S!I:!,  No.  :i,'),  p. 
54S;  1!KI3.  Ni).  41,  p.  IM4  (with  pcirtniit):  Milnc-li,  in  Me<tici- 
nUichc  n'lirhenschiifl.  Ii**.'.  No.  4il;  DpuLscIi.  Hi.  liKH,  No. 42; 
Lancet.  Oct.  11,  V^K;  Manncn  nm  licteehenis,  ISUSI;  R.  N. 
Saltpt,  Prirpria  (hires,  liKK-:),  No.  2. 
s.  E.  Sl. 

STONE   AND   STONE-WORSHIP:     Sacred 
stones  are  mentioned  with  great  frequency  in  the 


Cromlech  Neak  'Amman. 

(From  a  photo^a[>h  !•>■  thu  Palestine  ExpIoratloD  Fund.) 


lu  1874  he  was  appointed  professor  of  pathology 
and  iiliarmacodynamics  at  the  University  of  Am- 
sterdam, lie  was  president  of  the  luternation- 
aal  Koloniaal  Geueeskundig  Congres  held  in  Am- 
sterdam in  1883,  and  also  of  the  first  congress  of 
Dutch  physicians  and  surgeons.  In  1879  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  in  1896  its  vice-president;  and  in  1884  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  tlie  degree 
of  LL.D. 

Stokvis  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 


(Jld  Testament;  they  were  erected  by  Jacob  at 
Beth-el  (Gen.  x.wiii.  18;  comp.  .\.\.\i.  13),  atShechem 
(Gen.  xx.xiii.  20  [where  n3SD  should  be  read  in- 
stead of  riQtD]).  at  Gilead  (Gen.  x.xxi.  52),  and  over 
the  grave  uf  Rachel;  and  bj'  Jo.shua  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Shechem(Jiish.  xxiv.  26; comp.  Judges ix.  6).  The 
"stone  of  help  "  ("Eben-ezer  ")  set  up  by  Samuel  (I 
Sam.  vii.  12)  was  such  a  "  mazzebah  "  ;  and  other  sa- 
cred stones  existed  at  Gibeoii  (II  Sam.  xx.  8),  at  En- 
rogel(I  Kings  i.  9,  "the  serpent-stone"),  andat  Micli- 
niash  (I  Sam.  xi v.  33).     Twelve  stones  of  this  charac- 
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ttr  were  set  up  by  Moses  near  liis  altar  at  the  foot 
(if  Mount  Sinai  (Ex.  xxiv.  4),  and  a  cirele  of  twelve 

at  Giliral  was  ascribed  to. Joshua  (Josh. 
Mazzebah.    iv.   20).     Finally,  J,\(iii.N  and   Ho.xz, 

the  two  columns  of  the  Temple  (I 
Kings  \ii.  15  ei  seq.),  were  such  mazzebot,  not  in- 
tended as  supports  for  the  building,  but  possessing 
an  independent  purpose,  as  is  shown  by  their  names. 
The  I'lienician  temples  also  contained  such  col- 
unius,  and  mazzebot  long  served  as  legitimate  sym- 


Doliiien. 

(After  ConJer.) 

bols  of  Ynwii.  Even  the  prophet  Rosea  forewarned 
Israel  of  the  terrible  days  to  come  (Hos,  iii,  4 ; 
conip.  .\.  12),  when  they  should  be  •'without  a  sac- 
ritice,  and  without  an  image  ["mazzebah"],  and 
without  an  ephod.  and  without  teraphim" — that  is, 
without    public  worshiji;    while   Isaiah    pretigun-d 


Cromlech. 

(From  nirniiii.:tr,  "  Hebralscbe  Archiiolocle.") 

the  conversion  of  Egypt  to  Yiiwn  with  the  words, 
"There  shall  be  .  .  .  a  ])illar  at  the  border  thereof 
to  the  Lord"  (Isa.  xix.  19,  Hebr.). 

The  Deuteronomic  code,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
jected the  mazzebot,  rightly  recognizing  that  they 
did  not  originally  belong  to  the  cult  of  Yiiwn.  but 
had  been  adopted  from  the  Canaanites  (Deut.  xii.  3, 


Semitic 
Stone- 
Worship. 


xvi.  22;  comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  1,  and  the  conimandnieut 
to  destroy  the  mazzebot,  "asherot,"  and  similar  ob- 
jects of  Canaanilisli  worship  in  Ex.  xxiii.  24  and 
xxxiv.  13),  The  Deuteronomic  historian  accord- 
ingly regarded  the  downfall  of  the  people  as  due  to 
the  erection  of  these  mazzebot  by  Judah  and  Israel 
(I  Kings  xiv.  2:3 :  II  Kings  xvii.  10),  while  the  pi- 
ous kings  showed  their  righteousness  by  destroying 
them  (II  Kings  iii.  2,  x.  20.  xviii.  4,  xxiii.  14), 

The  worship  of  sacred  stones  constituted  one  of 
the  most  general  and  ancient  forms  of  religion; 
but  among  no  other  people  was  this  w(jrsliip  so  im- 
portant as  among  the  Semites.  Tlie  religion  of  the 
nomads  of  Syria  and  Arabia  was  summarized  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  in  the  single  statement,  "The 
Arabs  worship  tlie  stone,"  and  all  the  data  afforded 
by  Arabian  authors  regarding  the  pre-Islamitic  faith 
confirm  his  words.  The  sacred  stone  ("nusb"; 
Ijlural,  "ansab  ")  isa  characteristic  and 
indispen.sable  feature  in  an  ancient 
Arabian  place  of  worship.  Among  the 
Canaanites,  as  the  Old  Testament 
abundantly  jiroves,  the  worship  of 
mazzebot  was  common ;  while  with  regard  to  the 
Phenicians,  Herodotus  states  (ii.  44)  that  the  temple 
of  Melkart  at  Tyre  con- 
tained two  .sacred  pil- 
lars. In  like  manner, 
two  columns  were 
erected  for  the  temples 
at  Paphos  and  Hierap- 
olis,  and  a  conical 
stone  was  worshiped 
a»a  symbol  of  Astarte 
in  her  temple  in  the 
former  city.  The  rep- 
resentation of  the  tem- 
ple of  By  bios  on  a  coin 
shows  a  similar  conical 
]iillar.  Such  examples 
may  readily  be  multi- 
plied (comp.  Ezek. 
xxvi.  12). 

These  stones  were 
extremely  diverse  in 
form,  ranging  from 
rough  blocks,  over 
which  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice,  or  the  anoint- 
ing -  oil,  was  poured 
(Gen,  xxviii.  18;  ISam. 
xiv.  33  et  seq.),  to  care- 
fully wrought  columns,  such  as  those  erected  in  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  or  in  the  Phenician  sanctuaries. 
A  number  of  simple  stone  columns  have  been  pre- 
served. Thus  there  is  a  Phenician  boundary -stone 
from  Cyprus,  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  and  set  on  a 
small  pedestal;  others  have  been  found  in  the  exca 
vations  of  the  Deutsclier  Palilstinavercin  at  Tell  al 
Mutasallim,  the  anciint  Megiddo.  The  sjinctu.iry 
at  the  latter  place  had  at  its  entrance  two  stone 
colunnis,  simple  (luadrilateral  monoliths,  tapering 
slightly  toward  the  top,  and  very  similar  to  the 
mazzel)Ot  at  the  entrance  to  the  place  of  sacrifice 
in  the  ancient  Edomilc  sanctuary  at  Petra. 

The  original  signification  of  the  s:icred  stone  is 


J 


r^*' 


Phenician  Mazzebah. 

(From  Beniinger.  "  Hebrsiache 
Archmologli;."> 
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well  illuslnitcd  liy  llic  iiooounl  of  the  inw  at  lietli el 
(Gen.  xxviii.).  JiicDlislept  withasloiK'  fora  i)illi)w. 
and  (ircanicd  that  the  Lord  ad(lresse<l  him.  When 
lie  awoke  he  said.  "Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this 
place;  and  I  knew  it  not";  then  he  anointed  tlie 
stone,  or.  in  other  words,  rendered  an  ofTering  to  it. 

This   tielief  in   a  nia/./.ebah.   or  in   a 

Belief        stone,  as  the  habitation   of  a  (U'ity  is 

Involved,     spread  throughout  the  world,  ami  even 

the  designation  "Beth -el  "  was  adopted 
among  the  Greek.s  and  Romans,  under  the  forms 
,^n/ri'v'./(ii' and  "luvtulus."  to  denote  a  stone   of   this 


an  invitation  to  the  deity  to  take  up  his  aboile  in 
them  (comp.  Hos.  .\iii,  2).  Among  the  Greeks  the 
sacred  pillars  of  stone  were  developed  into  images 
of  the  <leity,  and  received  a  head  and  a  phallus;  but 
the  Israelitish  ma/.zebot  did  not  pass  through  tliis 
evolution. 

It  is  clear  that  the  ma/.zebah  and  the  altar  origi- 
nally coincided.  When  the  Aral)s  olTereil  bloody  sac- 
rifices the  blood  was  smeared  on  the  sacred  stones, 
and  in  the  case  of  oflering.s  of  oil  the  stones  were 
anointed  (comj).  Gen.  xxviii.  18,  xxxi.  13).  The 
same  statement  holds  true  of  the  Greco-Roman  cult. 


DOLMli.S    Ni 
(AfUr 

character.  At  a  very  early  period  the  stone  served 
likewise  as  an  altar  of  sacrifice,  and  the  offering  laid 
upon  it  was  by  implication  given  to  the  deity  that 
dwelt  therein.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  originally,  even  in  the  case  of  a  burnt  otTering, 
it  was  the  blood  and  not  the  act  of  burning  which 
constituted  the  essential  of  the  sacrifice,  and  that 
the  shedding  of  blood  <im  the  sacred  stone  served  the 
.same  purpose  as  anointing  it.  There  was  no  idea, 
however,  of  identifying  the  deity  with  the  stone, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  stones,  or 
trees,  sacred  to  a  divinity  might  stand  together. 
Where  specially  chosen  or  prepared  .sacred  stones 
took  the  place  of  natural  landmarks,  they  expressed 


although  the  black  stone  of  Mecca,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  caressed  and  kissed  by  the  worshipers.  In  the 
course  of  time,  however,  the  altar  and  the  sacred 

.stone  were  dilTerentiated,  and  stones 

Relation  to  of  this  character  were  erected  around 

Altar.        the  altar.      Among   both   Canaanites 

and  Israelites  the  ma/.zebah  was 
separated  from  the  altar,  which  thus  became  the 
place  for  the  burning  of  the  victim  as  well  as  for 
the  shedding  of  its  blood.  That  the  altar  was  a  de- 
velopment from  the  sacred  stone  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  fact  that,  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom, 
hewn  stones  might  not  l)e  used  in  its  constructit  n. 
It  thus  becomes  evident  that  originally  the  maz- 
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;f-L'bot  were  unknown  to  the  Sinsiitin  Yhwii  cult,  al- 
tliDUgli  the  entire  course  of  liistciry  renders  their 
incorporation  in  the  religion  of  Israel  readily  Intel 
ligible.  Such  sacred  stones  were  found  l)y  the 
Israelites  in  tlie  Cauaanite  sanctuaries  and  on  the 
"high  jilaces,"  and  were  thus  taken  over  like  so 
many  other  features  of  religious  observance.  No 
altemiit  was  made,  however,  to  justify  such  a  usage, 
or  to  bring  it  into  relation  with  the  cult  of  Yiiwii, 
but  these  sacred  stones  came  to  be  regarded  as  me- 
morials of  events  in  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  or  in 
the  history  of  the  nation,  as  in  the  case  of  Jacob's 
stone  at  Bethel,  Joshua's  at  Gilgal.  and  the  stone 
Samuel  set  up  between  Slizpehand  Shen. 

BiBLtO(;RAPHv  :  Kufnen.  Reliniott  nf  Israrl  tn  tlu:  FnU  nf  the 
Jewi.th  Stiiti.  i.  ;ii«i-3ifi;  Smith.  Ilcl.  nf  Sim.  pp.  2UU  et  seq.: 
Benzinper.  Arch.  pp.STnrtsetj.:  Gali.  AIlitrneHtm-hfr Baol- 
l.ultus^  IsftH;  tji^ansre.  Etwles^ir  lea  Heligums  Si'tnititjues  ; 
EiiceintCJi  et  Pierrot  Sacree:^^  la  liev.  liift.  April,  19(K). 
E.  o.  H.  I.  Be. 

STONES,  PRECIOUS.     See  Gems. 

STONING.     See  Cai-itai,  Plnishment. 

STORK  C'basidah"):  Unclean  bird  (Lev.  .\i.  19; 
Deut.  xiv.  18).  The  name{comp.  Latin.  "  jiia  avis") 
alludes  to  the  filial  jiiety  and  devotion  attributed  bj' 
the  ancients  to  the  stork  (comp.  Aristotle.  "  Historia 
Animalium,"  i.\.  14,  1).  Both  the  white  and  black 
8torks(C'(fo«('<(  «tt(/ and  ('/(•"/!('(/  «/</;•«)  occur  in  Pal- 
estine: the  former  is  a  migrant,  passing  through  in 
April  (comp.  Jer.  viii.  7):  the  latter  is  especially 
abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  Talmud  considers  "day yah  lebanali  "  to  be 

the  proper  name  of   the   stork,  and   "l.iasidah"  to 

be  an  epithet  applied  to  it  because  it  lovinglv  shares 

its  food  with  its  fellows  (Hul.  63a).    The  gall  of  the 

stork    cures    the  bite   of   the    scorpion  (Ket.   50a : 

comp.  Pliny,  "Historia  Naturalis,"  xxi.\.  5.  33). 

BiBLiniiRAPiiY  :  Tristram,  Xnt.  Hf.sf.  p.  2-44  ;  Lewysohn,  Zoo- 
Intiie  f/(.s-  2'iilmvii.-<,  p.  171. 

E.  <i.  II.  I.  M.  C. 

STORE,  EARIi :  Austrian  laryngologist ;  born 
at  Ofen,  Hungary,  Sept.  IT,  1832;  died  at  Vienna 
Sept.  13,  1899.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Prague  an<l  Vienna,  graduating  as  M.D.  in  1858. 
when  he  was  a|)pointed  assistant  at  the  commimal 
hospital  of  Vienna.  In  1858,  while  acting  as  as- 
sistant to  Professor  Tiirk,  Stiirk  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  introducing  remedies  into  the  throat 
and  larynx  by  aid  of  the  laryngoscope:  and  he  also 
invented  various  instruments  for  such  treatment. 
In  1864  he  became  privat-docent  at  the  University 
of  Vienna;  in  1875.  a.ssistant  professor;  and  in  1891, 
professor  of  laryngology  and  chief  of  the  laryngo- 
logical  clinic. 

Of  Stork's  many  works  the  following  may  be 
mentioned:  "Laryngoscopische  Mittheilungen."  Vi- 
enna. 1863;  "  Laryngo.scopische  Operationcn."  ilj. 
1870  (2d  eil.  1872);  "Beitriige  /ur  Heilung  des  Pa- 
rcncliym  und  Cystenkropfes,"  Erlangen,  1874; 
" Jlittheilungcn  i'tber  Asthma  Bronchiale  und  die 
Mechanisclie  Lungenbeliaiidlung,"  Stuttgart,  1875; 
"Klinik  der  Krankheiten  des  Kehlkopfes,  der  Xase 
und  des  Itjiclicns,"  if).  1876-80  ;  "Sprechen  und 
Singen."  Vienna.  1881;  "Die  Erkrankungen  der 
Nase,  des  Rachens  und  des  Kehlkopfes,"  !*.  1895-97. 
BiBLiocRAPnv:  PuRel,  Biiig.  Lex. 

s.  F.   T.   11. 


STRACK,   HERMANN   LEBERECHT  : 

(M-rniiin  I'rutcstanl  thii.logiuii  and  ( Iriiiitalist :  born 
at  Berlin  .May  6,  1848.  Since  1S77  he  has  been 
assistant  professor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  and 
Semitic  languages  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He 
is  the  foremost  Christian  authority  in  Germany  on 
Talinudic  and  rabbinic  literature,  anil  studied  rab- 
liinics  under  Steinsclinei<lir.  Since  the  reappearance 
of  antiSeinitism  in  Germany  Straek  has  been  the 
champion  of  the  Jews  against  the  attacks  of  such 
men  as   llofprediger   Stiicker,   Professor   Rijhling. 

and  others.      In   1885  Straek  beea the  editor  of 

"Nathanael.  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  .Vrlieit  der  Evan- 
geliseiien  Kirche  an  Israel."  which  is  published  at 
Berlin;  and  in  1HS3  he  fiiunde<l  the  Institutuni  Jiula- 
iciiru.  «  liich  aimsattluMDii version  of  Jews  to  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  beginning  of  his  career  the  Prussian 
government  sent  Straek  to  St.  Petersburg  toexamine 
the  Bible  manuscri])ts  there;  on  this  oeca.sion  he  ex- 
amined also  th(-  antiiiuities  of  the  Fikkovich  col- 
lection, which  he  declared  to  b<-  forgeries. 

Of  Strack's  numerous  works  the  following  ma^'  be 
raentioiie<l:  "Prolegomena  Critica  in  Vetiis  Tesla- 
mcntum  Hebraicum  "  (Leipsic.  1«73);  "  Katalog  der 
Ilebriiischen  Bibelhandschriften  tier  Eaiserlichen 
Oeffentlichen  Bibliothek  in  St.  Petersburg"  (St. 
Petersburg  and  Leipsic,  1875 1.  in  collaboration  with 
A.  Harkavy ;  "  Prophetariim  Posteriorum  Co<lex 
Babylonicus  Petropolitanus "  yili.  1876);  "A.  Fir- 
kowitch  und  Seine  Eiit<leekungen  "  (rt.  1876);  edi- 
tions of  the  Mishnah  tractiites  Abot  (Carlsrulie, 
1882;  2d  ed.  Berlin.  1.S88).  Yoma  {ib.  1888). 
•.\bodah  Zarah  (rt.  I8881.  and  Shablmt  (i'A.  1890); 
"Hebraische  (Jranimatik  "  (('arlsruhe.  18S3;  3d  ed. 
Munich,  1902);  "Lehrbuch  der  Neuhebraischcn 
Sprache  und  Litteratur"  {ih.  1884).  in  collaboni- 
tion  with  Karl  Siegfried;  "  Herr  Adolf  StSeker" 
{ib.  1885:  2ded.  1886);  "  Kinleilung  in  den  Talmud" 
(Leipsic.  1H87;  2d  ed.  1894).  a  revised  reprint  of  his 
article  on  the  subject  in  llerzog-IIauck's  "Heal-En- 
cyklopadie,"  to  which  he  made  a  whole  .series  of  con- 
tributions on  rabbinic  subjects:  "Eiideitung  in  das 
Alte  Testament"  (Xordlingen.  1888:  5th  ed.  Mu- 
nich. 189H);  "  Der  Blutaberglaube  in  derMenschlieit. 
Blutmonle  und  Blutritus  "(//,.  1891:  5th  ed.  190(1); 
"  Die  Juden.  Di'irfen  Sie  '  Verbrecher  von  Religion.s- 
wegen'  Gcnannt  Werden?"  (Beriin.  1893);  "Abriss 
des  Biblischen  Aramilisch  "  (Leipsic.  1897).  8in<-e 
1886  Straek  has  been  associated  with  Zoekler  in  edit- 
ing the"  KurzgefassterKommentarzuden  Schriften 
des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments"  (Xonllingen  and 
Munich).  Straek  is  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Board 
of   Consulting  Editors  of   The    Jewish   Entx  1  (i- 

PEDIA. 

BiBLiO(;RAriiv  :  BnicWiaus  Kimvermtiitm-Ltrikim. 
"  F.   T.    II. 

STRAKOSCH,  ALEXANDER:  Hungarian 
actor  and  dramatic  teacher;  born  at  Sebcs.  near 
Eperies.  Hungary.  Dec.  3,  184.5.  xVfler  a  brief  trial 
of  commercial  life  he  went  on  the  stage  at  Reicheii- 
l)erg(Sept..  1863).  Subse(|Ueiitly  he  danced,  sang,  and 
acted  at  Troppau,  and  his  versatility  then  oblaineii 
for  him  an  engagement  at  the  Hoftheater,  Hanover, 
and  later  (1864)  one  in  Budapest.  In  the  same  year 
he  went  to  Paris  to  study  under  Martel  of  the" Co 
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iiiedie  Fraiii,'iiisf.  While  iu  the  French  capital  his 
talent  attracted  much  attention,  anil  he  appeared  re- 
peatedly as  a  reader  of  the  plays  of  Schiller  and 
Goel  he. 

Wlien  Laube  visited  Paris  in  18G7  he  engaged 
Strakosch  as  dramatic  teacher  for  the  Stadttheater 
at  Li-ipsic.  and  subsequently  for  the  Stadlthcater  at 
Vienna.  Strakosch  ren\aiued  in  this  [losition  until 
IST'J,  when  he  toured  Eurojje  as  dramatic  reader. 
The  season  of  1887-88  he  spent  in  the  I'nited  Stales. 
In  1891  he  went  to  Munich,  but  remained  there  only 
a  short  time,  settling  eventually  in  Gorlit/.  He 
has  been  a  professor  at  the  Vienna  Conservatoriuni 
for  many  years. 

BiBLior.RAPHV:    TJan  Gcistiyi-  iricii,  pp.  .■wl-.Vi2:  o.  G.  Kliig- 
pen.  BIlhiiKti-Li'Tikoii,  p.  :i(Ki. 

s.  E.   JIs. 

STRAKOSCH,  MORITZ :  Austrian  pianist, 
singer,  and  impresario;  born  at  Brilnn.  Austria. 
1825;  died  at  Paris  Oct.  9.  1887.  He  nuide  his  first 
appearance  in  public  at  the  age  of  eleven,  when  lie 
played  a  concerto  by  Hummel  at  a  concert  given  in 
his  native  town.  His  success  was  so  marked  that 
his  father  allowed  him  to  enter  upon  an  artistic 
career,  and  during  the  following  years  he  made 
tours  through  Germany,  afterward  going  to  Italy 
to  conijilete  Ids  education  in  vocal  music.  About 
1848  lie  took  a  trip  to  Paris,  but  upon  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution  went  to  America,  where  he  met 
Salvator  Patti.  In  18oU  he  married  Amelia,  the  .sis- 
ter of  A<leliiia  and  Carlotta  Patti.  From  her  eighth 
to  her  eleventh  year  Adelina  Patti  traveled  with 
Strakosch.  singing  in  concerts.  In  1S.59  Strakosch 
became  director  of  the  Italian  opera  in  New  York, 
where  lie  arranged  for  the  debut  of  Patti  (Xov.  24, 
1859).  In  consequence  of  the  great  success  wliich 
she  achieved  under  Ids  management  he  received  of- 
fers from  managers  in  various  parts  of  tlie  world; 
and  in  1870  iic  made  a  contract  with  Christine  Kils- 
son  engaging  her  to  sing  in  concerts  in  America,  and 
promising  her  5.1)00  francs  for  every  ])erforniance  at 
which  the  receipts  e.\cee<led  20.000  francs.  This  en- 
terprise was  attended  with  pronounced  success,  and 
in  1874  Strakosch  had  another  successful  .season 
in  America  with  Xilssou  and  Campanini.  It  was 
Strakosch  also  who  first  introduce<l  Clara  I-onise 
Kellogg  to  the  London  public.  His  opera  "  Giovanni 
di  Xapoli"  was  produced  in  New  York,  and  he 
wrote  also  salon  pieces  and  other  music  for  piano- 
forte. 

BlBi.ior;i:.\piiv:    jVeif  Turk  Hemlil.  Oct.   10.  1887:    Baker. 
Ilii'U-  Did.  iif  Music  anil  Mimicians. 
^-  J.  So. 

STRANGER.       See    Gf.xtii.e;     HospiT.\l.nv: 

I'lcovKi.vri; 

STRANGULATION.     See    C.m-itai,    Pinisii 

.MKNT. 

STRASBURG  :  German  commercial  and  forti- 
fied city  in  the  province  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Leg- 
end relates  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
a  number  of  fugitive  Jews  escaped  to  Europe, 
some  settling  in  the  south  of  France,  while  others 
wandered  north  along  the  banlss  of  the  Rhine,  final- 
ly establishing  themselves  in  the  town  of  Worms 
and  throughout  the  province  of  Alsace,  where  they 


founded  Strasburg.  Authentic  history  of  this  city 
begins  with  the  S<-iioeptliii  "  Chronicles,"  in  which 
Jews  are  rec(udcil  as  living  there  iu  the  days  of  (Miar- 
U-magiie  under  relatively  favorable  conditions.  They 
enjoyed  freedom  in  commercial  matters,  had  their 
own  judicial  code,  and  possessed  the  right  to  own 
liroperty,  bear  arms,  and  demand  the  protection 
of  the  authorities.  This  peaceful  time  ended  with 
the  inception  of  the  Crusades.  In  10U5,  when  the 
First  (Jru.sade  was  preached  by  Peter  the  Hermit, 
1.500  Jews  were  burned  alive  in  Strasburg  alone. 
Similar  scenes  of  revolting  cruelty  attended  the 
preaching  of  the  Second  Crusade,  in  1156.  when  a 
monk  named  Uudolf  of  Strasburg  declaimed  against 
the  Jews  as  the  worst  enemies  of  Christianity  ;  but 
the  emperor  and  some  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  protected  them  from  at  least  the  more 
violent  outbreaks  of  popular  fury. 

In  1100.  the  year  of  the  visit  of  IJenjamin  of 
Tudela.  Strasburg  was  one  of  those  cities  which 
possessed  Jewish  .seho(ds  conducted  by  illustrious 
scholars,  (in  the  demolition  of  the  rampartsaround 
the  "Jewish  Gate  "  in  1882.  a  ii ument  to  tiie  mem- 
ory of  a  certain  Jewess  named  Maronc  (daughter  of 
K.  jM().sse),  who  died  iti  1228.  was  discovered.  In 
12H8  the  Jews  of  Alsace,  incbuiing  Strasburg,  com- 
Iilained  to  Emperor  Rudolph  of  the  murder  of  forty 
of  their  number  by  peasants,  who  had  fabricated  a 
story  of  the  ritual  murder  of  a  child  on  Good  Fri- 
day. Ow'ing  to  the  protection  extended  by  the  em- 
peror, the  rabbi  and  some  others  who  were  then  in 
prison  were  released  on  the  payment  of  20,000 
marks  in  silver.  In  1.3:i0  Louis  of  Davaria  took  the 
personsand  property  of  the  Jewsof  Straslnirg  under 
his  iirotection,  and  conferred  upon  them  certain 
rights  and  privileges  in  consideration  of  an  annual 
payment  of  50  silver  marks.  In  1338  the  civil  mag- 
istrates, on  jiayment  of  1,000  marks  in  silver, 
granted  similar  toleration  to  sixteen  Jewish  fami- 
lies for  a  term  of  live  years.  On  Xov. 
Privileges  25  1347,  Charles  IV..  for  60  marks  in 
Granted,  silver,  granted  the  Jews  letters  of  pro- 
tection, and  contirmed  their  former 
rights  and  privileges.  He  gave  them  the  formal  as- 
surance that  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  any  Jewish  authorities  outside  the  city, 
and  ordered  the  judges  and  baililTs  concerned  to 
render  the  Jews  assistance  in  the  recovery  of  their 
rights. 

Persecution  recommenced,  however,  and  with  in- 
creased severity,  in  1349.  During  the  jicriod  of  the 
Black  Death,  Strasburg  lost  Ki.OilOof  itsinhabitants. 
Thereupon  the  rumor  (|uickly  sprea<l  that  the  Jews 
had  |ifiisoned  the  wells.  an<l  that,  by  the  advice 
of  their  physicians,  they  had  removed  the  buck- 
ets from  their  own  cisterns  and  wells  and  re- 
frained from  drinking  water.  At  Bern  and  Zofin- 
gcn  confessions  were  wrung  from  a  few  J(;ws  by 
the  usual  method  of  torture,  whereupon  tiie  cities  of 
Basel.  Freiburg,  and  Strasburg  were  invited  to  fol- 
low this  example.  The  bishop  convened  an  assem- 
bly at  Benfeld.  in  Alsace,  of  the  feudal  seigniors 
and  certain  delegates  from  the  above-mentioned 
cities,  at  which  the  final  destruction  of  the  Jews 
was  determined  upon,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
Strasburg  envoys,    who  declared    that  there   was 
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notliing  whatever  to  be  said  against  tbe  Jewish 
populiitioii  of  their  city ;  that  the  Jews  had  re- 
ceived their  privileges  from  tlie  emjieror  liimself, 
and  from  the  bishop  and  magistrates,  and  liad  paid 
well  for  them;  that,  furthermore,  the  city  owed  the 
Jews  large  sums,  payment  of  which  bad  been  guar- 


cording  to  their  duty  in  making  a  vigorous  oppo- 
sition to  any  species  of  persecution. 

But  the  populace,  enraged  by  the  excessive  fluc- 
tuations in  the  prices  of  grain,  and  urged  on  by 
those  who  knew  their  own  power,  would  not  be 
guided   by  the   calmer   reasoning   of  their  rulers. 


Plan  ok  Strasui  kg.    ^TAK  Shows  tiik  Uatk  Liuding  to  the  Jkwkv. 

(From  aa  early  a«veol«enth<votury  |>riDU 


anteed  on  a  fixed  date ;  that  the  city  government  bad 
also  granted  the  Jews  sealed  letters  of  protection  and 
had  published  an  edict  against  all  who  should  ven- 
ture to  commit  excesses  against  them,  imposing 
heavier  penalties  than  were  usual  in  the  case  of 
Christians;  and  that  the  magistrates,  therefore,  were 
only  acting  within  their  rightful  authority  and  ac- 
XI.— 36 


For  a  brief  space,  it  is  true,  their  anger  was  ap- 
peased by  the  representations  of  the  authorities, 
but  it  bioke  forth  anew  at  the  instigation  of  the 
butchers'  gild.  The  "  Ammeister  "  Peter  Schwarber. 
and  the  two  "  Stettmeister  "  Goffe  Sturm  and  Conrad 
Kuntz,  were  accused  of  having  been  bribed  to  op- 
pose the  Jews'   extenniuation,  and   were  removed 
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fripiii  olticc.  Scliwarljcr  was  baniElied  from  (he  city, 
and  liis  propcrtv.  cxrci)!  the  share  that  reverted  to 
liis  children,  was  divided,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  time,  among  liis  fellow  magistrates,  who  en- 
tered his  dwelling  and  seized  the  great  seal  and 
standard  of  the  city.  To  fill  the  places  of  the  de- 
posed oflicials,  Nicolas  Beulaeh  was  appointed 
'■  Animeister,"  and  Gozzo  Engelhrecht  and  the 
butcher  .Jean  Helcliold  were  made  "  Stettmeister." 
On  Salurdav,  Feb.  14,  1319,  the  Feast  of  St.  Viil- 


cil  returned  the  crown  to  the  sons  of  the  dead  mar- 
grave, who  gave  a  receipt  for  it. 

After  the  massacre  of  1349  the  council  of  Stras- 
burg  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  tlie  admis-sion  of 
the  Jews  into  the  city,  whicli  decree  remained  in 
force  for  two  centuries.  From  this  epoch  dates  the 
"Grusselhorn."  Among  the  various  objects  found 
during  tlie  plunder  of  the  synagogue  was  the  ram's 
horn  used  al  the  autunm  festivals.  The  pillagers 
were  ignorant  of  the  uses  of  this  liorn,  and  one  of 


E-XIKRIUR   OF  THE   SYNAGOGIK  AT  STRiSBlRG. 
<From  k  photogra|,b.> 


entlnc,  the  mob  barricaded  the  Judgcngasse  (now 
the  Domstrasse),  and  drove  the  Jews  back  into  the 
cemetery,  where  a  huge  pyre  had  been  made  ;  there 
more  than  2,000  Jews,  men,  women,  and  children, 
suffered  death  in  the  flames;  some  saved  their  lives 
by  renouncing  the  faith  of  their  ancestors.  The 
Jews  Jekclin  and  Mannekint  (sons  of  the  widow 
Salomon),  to  whom  Alargrave  Hudolf  of  liaden  had 
pledged  his  crown,  perislied  probably  on  this  occa- 
sion. These  two  bankers  had  been  ta.xed  an  amount 
five  times  in  excess  of  that  paid  liy  any  of  their  co- 
religionists.    In  the  same  year  the  municipal  couu- 


their  number  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Jews 
had  intended  to  betray  the  city  by  giving  a  signal 

at  an  opportune  moment  to  their  al- 

The  lies  outside.     This  opinion  was  soon 

"  Grussel-     universally  accepted,   and   the   town 

horn.''        council   resolved    to    perpetuate    the 

memory'  of  their  deliverance.  Two 
large  trumpets,  copies  of  the  original,  were  cast  in 
bronze.  One  was  blown  daily  at  eight  in  the  eve- 
ning by  the  vergers  of  the  cathedral,  at  which  signal, 
known  as  the  "  Judenhlos.'  all  Jews  who  happened 
to  be  within  the  city  limits  were  obliged  to  depart. 
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The  second  was  blown  at  midnight  to  recall  to  the 
inhabitants  the  alleged  traitorous  plot  of  1349. 

Tlio  rigid  cuforccmeut  of  the  decree  forbidding 
any  Jew  to  reside  in  Strasburg  was  soon  relaxed, 
and  in  1368  six  families  were  permitted  to  return 
for  a  term  of  five  j-ears,  under  certain  conditions. 
This  term  was  later  extended  to  1375.  Nine  otlier 
faunlies  obtained  a  similar  license  in  1369,  on  con- 
dition of  an  annual  payment  to  the  town  council 
and  the  bishop.  On  Dec.  7,  1384,  a  Jewish  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Gutleben,  oljtained  leave  from  the  council 
to  reside  in  the  city  fur  six  years  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  protection  money,  in  order  that  he 
might  bestow  the  benefit  of  his  medical  knowledge 
upon  the  populace.  lie  was  even  to  receive  a  fixed 
stipend  of  300  llorins  per  annum  for  his  services 
during  this  period,  and  was  authorized  to  lend  at  in- 
terest money  belonging  to  himself,  although  he  did 
notcnjoy  this  liberty  with  funds  belonging  to  others. 

Somewhat  later,  in  1388,  the  Jews  of  SIrasburg 
ceased  to  pay  their  taxes  regularly;  and,  having 
adopted  a  somewhat  critical  and  censorious  atti- 
tude in  regard  to  a  dispute  between  the  city  and 
the  DuUe  of  Burgundy,  they  were  sentenced  to  per- 
petual banishment  and  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  of 
20,000  Horins.  This  second  de(Tee  of  banishment 
was  so  strictly  enforced,  and  the  time  allowed  for 
preparation  so  inadequate,  that  the  Jews  had  to 
abandon  their  books  as  well  as  the  scrolls  of  the 
Law  and  other  articles  used  in  religious  services. 
The  copies  of  the  Talmud  and  the  scrolls  of  the 
Law  were  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  city,  and 
were  destroyed,  with  many  other  literary  treasures, 
ill  the  bombardment  of  1870. 

Little  mention  of  the  Jews  occurs  in  the  monastic 
chronicles  throughout  the  entire  fifteenth  century. 
In  1520  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the  city  only 
during  the  usual  hours  for  strangers,  on  condition 
of  wearing  a  yellow  badge  or  shield  in  some  con- 
spicuous place  on  their  garments.  In  1534  Rabbi 
Joselmaiui  of  Kosheim  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
the  council  for  certain  privileges  granted  to  his  fel- 
low worshipers.  A  decree,  issued  in  1539  and  re- 
newed in  1570,  1628,  and  1661,  forbade  Christians  to 
enter  into  any  contracts  with  Jews,  save  such  as  re- 
lated to  the  purchase  of  horses  or  of  food-supplies. 

In  1657  Louis  XIV.  took  the  Jews  of  Alsiice  under 
his  royal  protection,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  smaller  communes,  which,  faithful  to  old  tradi- 
tions, considered  them  as  interlopers 
In  the  Sev-  and    dangerous  parasites.     But  after 

enteenth     the    capitulation  of   1681  the  city  of 
Century.      Strasburg  succeeded  in  maintaining  in 
force  the  old  statutesagainst  the  Jews. 
Nevertheless,   fjualified  permits   of  entry  and  resi- 
dence within  the  city  continued  to  be  issued  to  the 
Jews. 

In  1743  the  council  relaxed  its  extreme  severity 
and  granted  a  number  of  privileges  to  various  Jews, 
especially  to  a  certain  Moses  Bliem.  Count  d'Ar- 
genson  of  Versailles  wrote  personally  to  the  munici- 
pal authorities,  stating  that  the  Moses  Bliem  in 
question,  together  with  his  coreligionists  and  busi- 
ness associates  Jacob  Baruch  Weill,  Aaron  Meyer 
Lehmann,  and  Lieb  Netter,  had  for  two  years  past 
been  furnishing  supplies  to  the  royal  armies   of 


Germany,  and  that  they  required  permission  to- open 

an  office  in  Strasburg  for  their  correspondence.  The 
permission  was  granted,  but  not  for  any  definite 
length  of  time;  it  was  understood  that  it  was  to  last 
only  as  long  as  the  army  remained  in  Germany.  A 
.single  Jew,  of  all  the  dwellers  on  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Rhine,  won  the  imanimous  respect  of  the 
authorities  on  both  sides,  owing  to  his  great  wealth 
and  still  more  to  his  <liarities  during  the  scarcity  of 
fnod-sup])lie3  in  1770  and  1771;  this  was  Herz  Cerf- 
beer,  of  Biscliolsheim,  near  Strasburg. 

On  Aug.  5.  1767,  C'erfbeer,  whose  real  name  was 
Herz  Medelsheim,  proposed  to  the  Jewish  commu- 
nities of    Alsace  to  contract  for   the 

In  the  furnishing  of  supplies  to  the  armies  of 
Eig-hteenth  Louis  XIV.,  and  for  this  purpose  rc- 
Century.  quested  permission  from  the  Strasburg 
authorities  to  spend  the  winter  in  that 
city  in  order  to  escape  Uw.  robberies  so  frequent  on 
the  outskirts.  At  first  his  petition  was  rejected; 
but  Cerfbeer  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  at 
Paris,  and  an  order  dated  Versailles,  Jan.  22,  1768, 
was  sent  to  the  council  and  itiagistracy  of  Strasburg, 
directing  them  to  accede  to  this  reciuest.  Thus 
Cerfbeer  was  the  first  Jew  who  had  a  definite  resi- 
dence in  the  city  after  this  long  period.  He  was 
at  firstobliged  to  submit  to  certain  restriction.s,  s\ich 
as  those  against  opening  a  synagogue  or  receiving 
any  foreign  Jew  into  his  house.  He  soon  obtained 
permission  to  live  in  the  city  during  the  summer  as 
well ;  and  in  a  document  <late<l  Nov.  5,  1771,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Monleynard  declared  to  the  royal  procura- 
tor that  the  presence  of  Cerfbeer  was  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  city,  and  that  it  was  the  king's  will 
that  Cerfbeer  should  reside  in  the  town  through- 
out the  year. 

In  March,  1775,  by  letters  patent  given  at  Ver- 
sailles, the  king  granted  naturalization  to  Cerfbeer 
and  his  children  in  return  for  the  many  important 
services  rendered  by  hinr  to  the  army  and  as  a  testi- 
mony to  his  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  state.  Cerfbeer 
thus  was  the  first  Jewish  citizen  of  Strasburg:  the 
ho\isehold  he  brougiit  with  him  comprised  sixty 
persons.  A  royal  decree  dated  Jan.,  1784.  abolished 
the  poll-tax  levied  first  upon  !\Ioses  Bliem  and  later 
tipon  Cerfbeer.  In  1781  a  deputation  from  Al.sace- 
Lorraine  was  sent  to  present  the  Jewish  grievances 
at  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly  at  Paris,  and 
the  subject  was  debated  at  several  sittings.  Rew- 
bel,  Maury,  and  the  Due  de  Broglie,  deputies  from 
Alsace,  contended  that  the  Jews  were  all  addicted  to 
usury  and  had  turned  Alsace  into  a  Jewish  colony. 
To  this  Mirabeau,  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  and  even 
Robespierre  replied  that  the  vices  of  the  Jews  were 
the  result  of  the  liegradution  into  which  they  had 
been  thrust;  and  that  they  would  behave  well  as 
soon  as  they  found  any  advantage  in  doing  so. 

On  April  8,  1790,  the  city  of  Strasburg  submitted 
to  the  National  Assembly  an  address  recpiesting  that 
the  ancient  laws  against  the  Jews  should  be  strictly 
enforced.  But  on  Sept.  27,  1791,  the  National  As- 
sembly proclaimed  the  complete  social  and  polit- 
ical emancipation  of  all  Jews  residing  in  France. 
This  decree  was  followed  in  1806  and  1807  by  the 
general  reorganization  of  Jewish  religious  adminis- 
tration, and  the  cessation  of  one  of  the  minor  an- 
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noyances  towliicli  the  Jews  had  been  subjected — the 
blowing  of  tlie  "Grusselborn."  In  1809  the  com- 
munity of  Strasburg  opened  its  first  synagogue  in 
the  ancient  Pofile  des  Drapiers.  In  1836  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  synagogue  was  begun  on  the  Rue  Ste. 
Hel^ne;  it  was  in  existence  until  1898,  when  it  was 
replaced  by  a  larger  one  on  the  Quai  Kli'ber,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  The  new  synagogue  was  opened 
Sept.  8,  1898.  There  is  al.so  a  congregation,  'Ez 
Hayyim,  composed  of  about  forty  families,  wliich 
separated  from  the  main  body  owing  to  a  difference 
regarding  the  question  of  an  organ  in  the  synagogue, 
but  which  maintains  friendly  relations  with  the 
larger  community. 

The  first  chief  rabbi  of  Strasburg  was  David  Sinz- 
heim,  president  of  the  Sanhedrin  of  1807  (d.  Paris, 
Feb.  12,  1812,  while  chief  rabbi  of  France).  He  was 
succeeded  by  Arnold  Aron,  who  filled  the  ofiice  for 
more  than  lialf  a  century,  and  died  April  4.  1889. 
Isaac  Weill,  chief  rabbi  of  Metz,  succeeded  him,  and 
died  in  June,  1899,  at  the  age  of  fifty -eight.  Chief 
Rabbi  Adolphe  Fry  of  Metz  was  appointed  in  his 
stead  Iiy  an  imperial  decree  dated  Jan.  23. 1900,  and 
was  formally  installed  in  oflice  Feb.  18,  1900.  He  is 
the  present  head  of  the  Strasburg  community,  as  well 
as  of  all  communities  of  Lower  Alsace.  In  addition 
to  numerous  societies  for  the  aid  of  the  sick  and  the 
poor,  a  large  hospital  was  erected  in  1887.  on  the 
Hagenau  Platz,  near  the  Stcinthor.  There  is  also 
an  orphanage  for  young  girls,  which  entered  its 
own  quarters  March  26.  1903.  In  1853  Louis  Ratis- 
bonnc,  president  of  the  consistory,  founded  at  his 
own  expense  an  almshouse,  the  Eliza  Hospiz,  in 
memory  of  one  of  his  cousins.  The  foundation  in 
1825  of  a  Jewish  school  of  arts  and  trades,  the  Ecole 
de  Travail,  was  also  due  to  Ratisbonne. 

The  total  population  of  Strasburg  is  150,258,  in- 
cluding about  1.000  Jewish  families. 

s.  A.  U. 

STRASHTJN,    MATHIAS :  Russian  Talmud- 

ist  and  writer;  licini  in  Wilna  Oct.  1,  1817;  died 
Dec.  13.  1885.  He  studied  under  Manas.seli  of  live 
and  Isaac  of  Volozhin,  who  were  highly  impressed 
with  his  ability.  Besides 
Talmud  and  Hebrew, 
Strasliun  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  Russian, 
German,  French,  and 
Latin,  and  of  nuithe- 
matics,  philosophy,  and 
other  sciences.  He  like- 
wise engaged  in  busi- 
ness; and  although  his 
first  venture  was  a  com- 
plete failure  and  he  lost 
everything  lie  possessed, 
his  enterprises  were  aft- 
erward very  successful. 
Strashim  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  considerable 
fortune  in  collecting  a  magnificent  library ;  and  his 
liouse  soon  became  a  rendezvous  for  scholars  and 
students  from  all  partsof  Europe.  He  corresponded 
with  eminent  Jews  like  Zunz  and  Rjipoport ;  and 
even  Gentile  scholars,  such  as  Professor  Wilnsche 


Mathias  Sirashun. 


and  others,  sought  his  advice  with  regard  to  com- 
plicated problems. 

His  studies  and  books,  however,  were  not  the  only 
matters  to  claim  Strashun 's  attention.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  public  affairs  also,  and  was  for 
many  years  president  of  the  Hebrew  charities  in 
Wilna.  The  government  appointed  him  adviser  to 
the  state  bank,  and  bestowed  many  honors  upon 
him  for  Ids  faithful  services. 

Strashun 's  first  literary  productions  appeared  in 
the  "  Pirhe  Zafon."  "  Kerem  Hemed,"  "  Ha-Maggid," 
and  "Ila-Karmel."  In  book  form  he  published: 
"Rehobot  Kiryah."  an  introduction  and  annotations 
to  the  "Kiryah  Ne'emanah,"  by  Fuenn  ;  and  "  Lik- 
kute  Shoshanim"  (Berlin,  1889),  a  catalogue  of  the 
Strashun  library. 
Bibliography:    SuvalskI,    Kcnrxet    ha-Oeilnlah,   IsaO:    JlOr 

Anf.  18*5,  vol.  U. ;  Zeitlln.  liibl.  Pwf-JfcndflK.  p.  368:  Ua- 

Meliz.  1885.  p.  93. 

E.  c.  J-  Go. 

STRASHUN,  SAMUEL  B.  JOSEPH:  Rus- 
sian Talmudist;  born  in  Ziiskevicli,  government  of 
Wilna,  1794;  died  in  Wilna  March  21,  1872.  lie 
was  educated  by  liis  father,  and  became  known 
as  a  proficient  Talmudist.  He  married  at  an  early 
age,  and  settled  with  his  wife's  parents  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Streszyn,  commonly  called  Strashun  (near 
Wilna),  and  assumed  the  latter  name.  The  distillery 
owned  by  his  father-in-law  was  wrecked  by  the  in- 
vading French  army  in  1812,  and  the  family  re- 
moved to  Wilna,  where  Samuel  established  another 
disti  llery  and  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  His  wife  conducted  the 
business,  as  was  usual  in  Wilna,  and  he  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  to  studying  the  Talmud  and 
to  teaching,  gratuitously,  the  disciples  who  gath- 
ered about  him.  The  Talmud  lectures  which  for 
many  years  he  delivered  daily  at  the  synagogue 
on  Poplaves  street  were  well  attended,  and  from 
the  discussions  held  there  resulted  his  annotations, 
which  arc  now  incorporated  in  every  recent  edition 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  His  fame  as  a  rabbin- 
ical scholar  spread  throughout  Russia,  and  he  con- 
ducted a  correspondence  with  several  well-known 
rabbis. 

Strashun  was  offered  the  rabbinate  of  Su  walki,  but 
he  refused  it,  preferring  to  retain  his  independence. 
His  piety  did  not  prevent  him  from  sympathizing 
with  the  i>rogressive  element  in  Russian  Jewry,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  few  Orthodox  leaders  who  ac- 
cepted in  good  faith  the  decree  of  the  government 
that  only  graduates  of  the  rabbinical  schools  of 
Wilna  and  Jitomir  should  be  elected  as  rabbis.  lie 
wrote  good  modern  Hebrew,  spoke  the  Polish  lan- 
guage fluently,  was  conspicuously  kind  and  benev- 
olent, and  was  highly  esteemed  even  among  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Wilna.  Resides  the  above- 
mentioned  annotations,  he  wrote  others  to  the  Mid- 
rash  Rabbot,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Wilna  edi- 
tions of  1843-45  and  1855.  Some  of  his  novellae, 
emendations,  etc.,  were  incorporated  in  the  works  of 
other  authorities. 
BiBi  in(iRAPiiv:  S.  Antokolskv.  yfrhnrr  /m-R(im/(iiiii.  Wilna, 

ISTl :    H.  KatzenellentxiEfn,  .\.  (i»K>(  •(>l,iiii.  pp.  1»7  206.  'iT- 

:»*,  Wilna,  18.58:  SuvalskI,  Kfiieiftt  lia-aed«Uih.  pp  -i'-S*, 

Warsaw.  1880;  Zedoer,  Cat.  Hehr.  Book*  llrit.  Mw.  pp. 

MO.  737. 

E.  C.  P.    Wl. 
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STKATJS :  American  family,  originally  from 
Ottcrberg,  in  the  Rhenish  Piilatinatr.  The  earliest 
member  known  was  one  Lazarus,  horn  in  the  liist 
half  of  the  eij;hteenth  eentnry,  whose  Son  Jacob 
Lazarus  was  known  also  us  Jaciines  Lazare.  Laz- 
arus waselecleil  in  the  depart nunt  of  .Mont  Tomierre 
for  the  Assembly  of  .Fewish  Xotahles  convened  by 
Napoleon  in  Paris  July  20,  ISUG,  preliminary  to  the 
establishment  of  tlie  Kreneh  Sanhediin.  His  son 
Isaac  took  the  name  of  Straus  in  the  year  1808, 
when  Napoleon  passed  the  decree  ordering  all  Alsa- 
li.iu  Jews  to  a<loi)t  family  names.  Lsaae's  son  Laz- 
arus was  possessed  of  considerable  means,  nnide  in 
both  agricultural  and  conunercial  pursuits.  Being  of 
lil>eral  tendencies,  he  was  involved  in  the  revolution- 
ary movement  of  1848;  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1,  A  and  settled  in  Talbottou,  Ga.  In 
1865  he  established  in  New  York  a  successful  jiot- 
tery  and  glassware  business,  in  conducting  which 
he  was  joined  in  187'2  by  hissons.  It  was  due  to  his 
instigation  that  Kayserling  undertook  the  researches 
in  Spain  resulting  in  his  work  on  Christopher  Co- 
linnbns.     He  died  in  New  York  in  April,  1898. 

Isidor  Straus:  Merchant:  eldest  .son  of  Lazarus 
Straus;  binii  at  Otterberg  Feb.  (i.  1843.  He  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  the  I'nited  States  in  1854,  and 
was  educated  at  Collinsvvorlh  Instituli'.  He  was 
elected  lieutenautof  a  Georgia  company  at  theopen- 
ing  of  the  Civil  war.  but  was  not  allowed  to  serve 
on  account  of  his  youth.  In  18(i3  ho  went  to  Eng 
land  to  secure  ships  for  blockade-running.  In  18(i5 
he  went  with  his  father  to  New  York,  where  they 
organized  the  linn  of  1,.  Straus  it  Son;  in  1888  he 
entered  the  tirm  of  I{.  H.  Macy  it  Company,  and  in 
1892  that  of  Abraham  iV  Straus,  Binoklyn.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress 
in  1892,  and  was  instrumental  in  in<lncing  President 
Cleveland  to  call  theextrases.sion  of  Congress  which 
repealed  the  Sherman  Act.  Straus  has  been  identi 
fied  with  the  various  movements  in  behalf  of  liscal 
and  tarilT  r<form.  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Sound 
Money  Convention  held  at  Indianapolis.  He  was 
one  of  the  foimilers  of  the  Educational  Alliance 
(of  which  he  is  now  [ISIlin]  ])re.sident).  is  a  director 
of  several  banks  and  financial  institutions,  and  is 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade  and 
vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
'Washington  and  Lee  I'niversity  conferred  upon 
bini  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1905." 

Nathan  Straus:  Merchant  ;  second  son  of  Laz- 
arus Straus;  born  at  Otterberg  Jan.  31,  1848.  With 
his  family  he  went  to  the  United  States  in  1854. 
It  settled  at  Talbotton.  Ga.,  where  he-  attended 
school;  afterward  he  was  trained  at  Packard's  Busi- 
ness College,  New  York.  He  joined  his  father  in 
the  firm  of  L.  Straus  it  Son  in  1872.  and  his  brother 
Isidor  in  the  firm  of  IJ.  11.  Macy  it  Company. 
Straus  has  shown  considerable  int<'rest  in  municipal 
affairs,  becouung  a  ineiniierof  the  New  York  Forest 
Preserve  Board  and  jiark  commissioner  of  New 
York  in  1H9:1  He  was  offered  the  nomination  of 
mayor  of  New  York  in  1894,  and  was  api)ointed 
president  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  'i'ork  in 
1898.  He  originated  in  1890,  and  has  since  main- 
tained at  his  own  expense,  a  system  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  sterilized  milk  to  the  poor  of  New  York  city 


wliicli  has  been  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Health 
Department  of  New  York  to  have  saved  many  in- 
fant lives.  Ilecontributed  also  to  tlieestabli.shment 
of  the  same  system  in  Chicago  and  Phila<lel|)hia. 
He  likewise  originated  and  maintained  during  the 
coal  strike  in  the  winter  of  1903-4  a  system  of  depots 
for  lliedistribuli(m  of  coal  to  the  poor  of  New  York. 
Straus  has  shown  <(itisidenil)le  interest  in  trotting. 

Oscar  Solomon  Straus:  Jlerchant  and  dijilo- 
inat;  thiiil  son  of  Lazarus  Straus;  born  at  Otterberg 
Dec.  23,  1850.  He  went  witli  his  family  to  Talbot- 
ton, (Ja..  in  18.54,  and  removed  with  it  to  Columbus, 
Ga.,  in  18()3,  and  to  New  York  in  1865.  He  was 
educated  at  C'olinnbia  Grammar  School  and  Columbia 
College,  graduating 
in  1871.  Afterward 
he  attended  the  Co- 
lumbia Law  School, 
graduating  from  thai 
institution  in  1873. 
He  began  the  ]U'actise 
of  law  in  the  tirm  of 
Hudson  tfc  Straus, 
which  afterward  be- 
came Sterne,  Straus 
it  Thompson,  the  se- 
nior member  being 
Simon  Sterne.  The 
strain  of  a  large  prac- 
tise in  commercial 
and  railway  cases  told 
upon  Straus's  health, 
and  in  .Jan.,  1881,  he 
retired  from  law  and 
entered  his  father's  tirm.  Straus  was  active  in  the 
campaign  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  President 
Cleveland  in  1884,  and  was  apiiointed  minister  plein"- 
potentiary  to  Turkey  in  18n7  at  the  suggestion  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Straus  did  excellent  work 
while  at  Constantinople,  esiiecially  in  obtaiiung  rec- 
ognition of  the  American  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
Turkish  dominion.  He  was  again  appointed  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  to  Turkey  (1807-19110)  by  Presi- 
dent JIcKinley.  and  was  enabled  by  his  influence 
with  the  sultan  to  help  reconcile  the  Jlohanimedan 
inhabitants  of  the  Sidu  Archipelago  in  the  Philip- 
pines to  the  recognition  of  the  suzerainty  of  the 
United  States. 

Straus  has  performed  mucli  valuable  public  service 
as  meiuber  of  various  commissions,  as,  for  instance, 
those  appointed  to  investigate  New  York  public 
schools  and  to  improve  institutions  for  the  insane. 
He  was  president  of  the  National  Primary  League 
in  1895.  and  of  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion from  1899tn  1903,  as  well  as  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Capital  and  Labor  held  in  1901.  He  was 
instrumental  in  founding  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion, of  which  he  has  been  vice-president  since  1891. 
In  1902,  on  the  death  of  ex -President  Harrison.  Straus 
was  appointed  by  President  Hoosevelt  to  succeed 
him  as  a  member  of  tlie  PermanentCourt  of  Arbitra- 
tion at  The  Hague,  this  high  honor  being  given  him 
in  recognition  of  his  diplomatic  service  and  knowl- 
edge of  international  relations.  Straus  has  written 
much  for  the  magazines,  has  delivered  lectures 
at  Yale  and  Harvard  universities,  and,  since  1903, 
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has  lectured  annually  upon  international  law  before 
the  United  States  Naval  War  College  at  An- 
napolis. He  is  tlie  author  of  "The  Origin  of  the 
Republican  Funn  of  Government  in  the  United 
States  "  (New  York.  1885),  and  ■'  Roger  Williams,  the 
Pioneer  of  Religious  Liberty  "  ((«.  1894).  He  has 
been  verj'  active  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
American  ,Jewish  history,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  the  first  president,  of  the  American 
Jewish  Historical  Society,  from  wliich  position  he 
retired  in  1898.  Straus  is  at  present  (19(l.'j)  a  trustee 
of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund.  The  honorary  de- 
grees of  L.H.D.  (Brown  University)  and  LL. D. 
(Columbia  University)  have  been  conferred  upon 
bim. 

Bibliography  :  Aiyjitelon'f  Ciifl".  of  Amerkaii  Bimimphu; 
Whifs   H'JiH  ill  .kmcrica.  19U5:  A'ew  l"«»fc  Timet,  Dec.  3, 
ISSJS. 
A.  J. 

STRAUS,  LXJDWIG:  Hungarian  violinist: 
born  at  I'le^burg  .Munh  28,  1835:  studied  under 
Hellmesbcrger  and  Joseph  Bohin  (violin),  and  un<ler 
Preyerand  Nottebohm  (composition).  Ilislirst  ])ub- 
lic  performance  took  place  at  Vienna  in  June,  1850. 
He  made  several  successful  concert  tours,  and  in  1837 
became  acquainted  with  Piatti,  the  cellist,  wiih 
whom  he  toured  Germany  and  Sweden.  In  1859  he 
was  appointed  leader  of  the  opera  orchestra  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  conducted  the  Museum  concerts  in  the  same  city. 
He  then  visited  England,  in  which  country  he  tinally 
settled  in  1864,  being  engaged  as  solo  violinist  at 
the  court  orchestra,  and  also  as  conductor  of  the 
Philharmonic  concerts  at  London,  and  the  Halle  con- 
certs at  Manchester.  For  .several  years  he  ])layed 
the  viola  in  the  string  quartet  at  the  Sunday  evening 
and  Mondiy  ])opular  concert.s  in  London.  Straus 
was  teacher  of  the  violin  at  the  London  Academy 
of  Music,  from  which  position  he  retired  in  1894. 

Bibliography:    Kleniann,   Mui>ik-LcTil;'m;    Baker,   Dii>g. 
Diet,  of  Musicians,  .New  York,  IMOO. 
S.  A.    P. 

STRAUSS,  ADOLF:  Hungarian  geographer 
and  etliniili>::i<t :  burn  at  Cece,  Hungary,  May  15. 
1853;  educated  at  Fejervar  and  Budapest:  in  the 
latter  cily  he  frequented  the  military  academy,  sub- 
se(|uently  being  attached  to  the  staff  of  Field-Mar- 
shal Ghyczy.  Strauss  began  his  literary  activity  in 
1878.  and  on  account  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  he  was  re- 
pe:itedly  sent  to  the  East  on  missions  for  tlie  Hun- 
garian government.  His  works  include:  "Bosnien, 
Laud  und  Leute  "  (Budapest,  1881:  Vienna,  1882): 
'•Bos/.nia  es  Ilcrczegovina"  (2  vols.,  Budapest,  1883; 
Vienna,  1884);  "  Bosnische  Industrie'"  (Vienna, 
1885);  "Bulgarische Industrie"  (ih.  1886):  "Voyage 
ail  Montenegro"  (Paris,  1888);  "Bolgar  Nepkoltesi 
Gyiijtemeny  "  (on  folk-songs  of  Bulgaria  ;  2  vols., 
Budapest,  1892);  "Bulgarische  Grammatik "  (Vi- 
enna, 1895):  "Bolgar  Niphil  "  (on  popular  super- 
stitions in  Bulgaria:  Budapest.  1897):  "Romania 
Gazdasagi  es  Neprajzi  Leirasa"  (on  the  political 
economy  and  ethnography  of  Rumania;  tf>.  1899). 
Strauss  was  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  "Revue 
de  rorient  "  and  of  the  "Gazette  dc  Hongrie  "     At 


present  (1905)  he  occupies  the  position  of  professor 
at  the  Oriental  Academy  of  Connnierce  at  Budapest. 

Bibliography:  Paliaii  hex. 

s.  L.  V. 

STRAUSS,  CHARLES  :  French  jurist  and 
politician;  born  at  Gundershoflen,  Lower  Alsace, 
Oct.  14.  1834.  He  was  graduated  from  the  law 
school  of  Paris  in  1874,  and  in  the  same  }"ear  estab- 
lished himself  as  an  attorney  at  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  Paris.  After  occupying  various  adminis- 
trative positions  in  the  office  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  lie  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  department 
of  the  Drome  in  1888.  For  some  years  he  was 
a  resident  of  Algeria,  where  he  filled  various  impor- 
tant positions.  As  an  officer  in  the  Algerian  militia, 
lie  organized  the  victualing  department  of  the  Al- 
gerian troops  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of 
1870-71.  He  drafted  the  official  proclamation  of  the 
Flench  republic  and  published  it  in  Algiers  on  Sept. 
4.  1870.  In  1873  he  organized  a  banquet  on  the 
occasion  of  the  departure  from  Algiers  of  the  first 
Hebrew  conscripts  for  military  service  in  France. 
On  Dec.  31,  1895,  he  was  created  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

Strauss  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"L'Administrationet  la  Reconstitiitiou  dii  Ministere 
d'Algerie,"  Paris.  1874;  "L"Algerie  et  la  Prusse," 
ih.  1874 ;  "  La  Maisou  Nationale  de  Charenton " 
(illustrated),  ib.  1900. 

s.  J.   K.\. 

STRAUSS,  GUSTAVE  LOUIS  MAURICE: 

Britisli  author;  iMprual  'rniis-Hivieres.  (■ai]:ida.  1807; 
died  at  Teddiugton,  England.  Sept.  2.  1887;  edu- 
cated at  Linden,  Hanover,  Berlin  (Ph.D.),  and  at  the 
Montpellier  School  of  Medicine.  In  1832  he  visited 
England  for  the  first  time,  and  in  the  following  year 
went  to  Algiers  as  assistant  surgeon  of  the  French 
army.  He  was  at  first  attached  to  the  Foreign 
Legion,  but  in  1834  he  severed  his  connection  with 
that  body.  He  returned  to  France,  but  was  ban- 
ished in  1839  for  alleged  complicity  in  a  revolu- 
tionary plot,  whereupon  he  settled  in  London  as 
author,  linguist,  tutor,  dramatist,  and  surgeon. 
Through  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Gladstone  he  re- 
ceived some  years  before  his  death  an  annuity  from 
the  government,  but  he  nevertheless  ended  his 
career  in  straitened  circumstances. 

Strauss  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"Men  Who  Have  Made  the  German  Empire"  (2 
vols.,  London,  1874);  "The  Reminiscences  of  an  Old 
Bohemian"  (2  vols.,  ib.  1882);  "Stories  by  an  Old 
Bohemian"  (ih.  1883):  "  Philo.sopliy  in  the  Kitchen" 
(I*.  1885);  and  "The  Emperor  AVilliam  "  (ih.  1887). 
He  was  the  author  also  of  a  French  and  a  German 
grammar,  and  of  other  educational  works.  He 
translated  into  English  many  books  from  French 
and  German,  and  contributed  to  numerous  London 
periodicals,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  "Gro- 
cer "  (of  which  he  was  the  first  editon.  the  "  Punchi- 
nello," the  "Lancet,"  and  the"  Pluming  Advertiser." 
He  wrote  also  some  pieces  for  the  stage,  of  which 
one,  a  farce,  was  produced  with  success  at  the  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  in  1868. 

BuH.iOGRAPHY  ;  Athtncntm,  Sept.  17,  188:. 
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STBATTSS,  JOSEPH  :  English  rabbi :  born  in 
Germany  1848;  ('(lucatccl  at  tlie  Koyal  Gymnasium 
at  Stuttgart,  and  at  I  lie  universities  of  Wilrzhurg  and 
Tubingen  (Ph.D.  1873).  He  also  pursued  the  study 
of  theology,  and,  after  having  pa.ssed  the  state  ex- 
amination, was  ordained  rabbi  in  1870.  lie  at  once 
proceeded  to  England,  and  was  appointed  rabbi  of 
tlie  Kowland  Street  Synagogue  in  Bradford,  which 
position  he  still  occupies  (1905).  He  lias  been  lecturer 
in  German  and  Oriental  languages  for  three  years 
at  the  Bradford  Teciuiieal  College  and  Airedale 
Independent  College,  and  for  twenty -one  years  at 
Yorkshire  College,  Victoria  University.  Strauss 
is  the  author  of  "Religion  and  Morals,"  and  "  Re- 
ligiose Philosophic  des  Abraham  ibn  Esra."  187.5. 
BiBMOGRAPiiY  :  Jeirish  IVdr  Boofc,  5665  (1904-,')). 

.1.  V.    E. 

STRAUSS,  PAUL:  French  senator;  born  at 
Rougclianip.  llautc-.Saone,  Sept.  23,  1852.  He  stud- 
ied at  Paris,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine.  In  1876  he  entered  the  field  of  polit- 
ical journalism,  becoming  a  regular  contributor  to 
"L'Independant,"  tlie  "Droits  de  I'llomme,"  the 
"Radical,"  the  "Voltaire,"  and  the  "Petite  Kcpub- 
lique."  In  1883  he  was  elected  town  councilor  of 
Paris,  and  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly  of 
the  department  of  the  Seine.  He  continued  to  serve 
in  these  capacities  until  1897,  when  he  w'as elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Senate,  which  oHiee  he  still 
liolds  (1905).  Strauss  has  been  mainly  intlucntial  in 
reorganizing  the  French  system  of  public  charities, 
and  it  was  chiefly  thniugli  his  efforts  that  depart- 
ments were  established  for  the  care  of  deserted  chil- 
dren and  for  pregnant  women.  He  was  instru- 
mental also  in  founding  the  Asile  Michelet  and 
the  Asile  Leilru-Hoilin,  the  latter  of  which  takes 
care  of  women  who  are  convalescing  after  childbirth. 

Strauss  is  the  author  of  the  following  works :  "  Le 
Suffrage  Universel  "  (Uriis.sels,  1878),  with  a  preface 
by  Alfred  Naquet;  "Paris  Ignore"  (Paris,  1892); 
"L'Enfanee  Malheureuse"  (1896):  "Depopulation 
et  Puericulture";  "La  Croisade  Sanitaire  "  (1902); 
"Assistance  Sociale,  Pauvres  et  Mendiants";  "La 
Loi  sur  la  Sante  Publi<iue  "  ;  and  "  Les  Habitations  a 
Bon  MarcliG  en  Allemagne."  In  1897  he  founded 
the  "Revue  Philanthropique,"  which  lie  still  con- 
ducts. 

Bibliography:  Jnuntnl de  la MulucdiU  FraiiQaise.  1!KXI;  La 
France  Ci>ntemi>i)rainc.  lfl()4,  ill. 
s.  .T.   K.\. 

STREET.     Sec  Wav. 

STRELISKER,  MORDECAI  BEN  DAVID: 

Cantor  in  the  synagogue  of  Mihaileni  in  Uuinania; 
born  in  Brody,  Galicia,  1809;  died  Sept.,  1875.  lie 
spent  his  youth,  in  his  native  town,  where  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Erter  and  Krochmal.  His  most  important 
contributions  in  this  field  are  twelve  literary  es.says 
in  vols,  viii.,  ix.,  x.,  and  xi.  ofthe  "Bikkure  lia- 
Ittim. "  He  carried  on  a  literary  correspondence  with 
.Judah  ben  Jonah  Jeiteles  in  "  Kerem  Hcmcd,"  ii. 
183.  The  following  works  of  Sirelisker's  have 
appeared  separately;  "Za'kat  Slieber"  (Vienna, 
1829),  a  lamentation  on  the  death  of  Zalinan  Margu- 
lies;  "Ta'anit  Vesliurun"  (Zolkiev.  1835),  an  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Emperor  FfauciS  I.  of  Austria,  sung 


during  a  mourning  ceremony  held  in  th(!  old  Brody 
synagogue;  "Zeker  'Olam"  (Lernberg,  1849),  a  biog- 
raphy and  an  elegy  of  his  father;  and  "Shiiat  ha- 
Kohen"  (reprinted  from  "Ha  Maggid."  1860).  on  the 
occasion  of  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  J.  S.  Rappaport. 

BiBi.incRAriiv  :  Stclnschnelder,  Cat.  ItmU.  col.  2662;  Benjacob, 
(Jziu-  liii-Sifiirim.}>.  im-.  K(rcm  Hemeil.  ISXl,  II.  IKl-lSS; 
Hii-7jtiriih.  1ST.5.  No. 43;  Ha-Shaha'r,  1875,  vl.«90^«91;  FQrst, 
/?i)i(. ./«.(.  III. ;««. 

•'  s.  o. 

STRELITZ.     See  Mecklenbdrg. 

STRICKER,  SALOMON:  Austrian  patholo- 
gist; burn  at  Waag  NciisUidt,  Hungary,  1834;  died 
at  Vienna  April  2,  1898.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Vienna,  studying  first  law,  and 
later  medicine  (M.D.  18.58).  In  1859  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  comniunal  hospital  at  Vienna,  where  he 
acted  as  assistant  at  several  clinics;  he  resigned  this 
position  in  1862,  when  he  became  privat-docent  in 
embryology  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  After  hav- 
ing acted  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  to  Professors 
Briicke  (1863)  and  Oppolzer  (1866),  he  was  in  1868 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  experimental  pa- 
thology and  director  of  a  new  institute  built  for  ex- 
periiuental  purposes.  In  1872  he  was  elected  pio- 
fe.ssor  of  general  and  experimental  pathology,  which 
position  he  held  until  hisdeath.  In  1875  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Vienna. 

Strieker  made  many  contributions  to  the  science 
of  pathology.  He  was  an  excellent  teacher  and  an 
indefatigable  worker.  In  his  "Studien  "  (1869)  he 
attacked  Cohnheim's  theory  regarding  pus  and  the 
white  blood-corpuscles,  although  that  theory  had 
been  generally  accepted.  He  introduced  the  method 
of  embedding  microscopic  subjects  in  wax  or  gum 
arable  and  thus  making  them  adaptable  for  microt- 
omy, but  this  method  was  soon  superseded  by  that 
of  freezing. 

Strieker's  contributions  to  medical  journals  num- 
ber about  140,  and  treat  of  his  discoveries  in  the  his- 
tology of  the  cornea,  the  mechanism  of  lymphatic 
secretion,  cell  theories,  vasomotor  centers,  etc.  Of 
his  works  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  "  Un- 
tersuchungen  fiber  die  Papilleii  in  der  Jlundhohle 
der  Froschlarven "  (Vienna,  1857),  written  while 
Strieker  was  a  pupil  of  Professor  Briicke;  "Studien" 
((■*.  1869);  "Haudbuch  der  Lehre  von  den  Geweben 
des  Menschen  und  der  Tliiere"  {i/,.  1871-73):  "  Vor- 
lesungen  ilber  die  Allgemeine  und  Experimentelle 
Pathologic"  (ib.  1877-83);  "Studien  iiber  das  Be- 
wusstseiu"  (rt.  1879);  "Studien  iiher  die  Spraclivor- 
stellungen  "  (rt.  1880);  "Ueber  die  Bewegungsvor- 
stellungen  "  (i'4.  1882);  "Studien  liber  die  Association 
der  Voistellungen "  (ih.  1883);  "Physiologic  des 
Rechts"  (ilj.  1884);  "Allgemeine  Pathologic  der 
Infectionskranklieiten  "  {ib.  18S6) ;  and  "  Die  IJehand- 
lung  der  Nervenkrankheiten  "  (ib.  1891).  His  works 
are  enumerated  in  "Dreiszig  Jalirc  Experimenteller 
Pathologic,"  an  essay  which  was  published  at  the 
celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
professorship. 

BiBi.IoGRAPiiy  :  Hirscti.  Biofl.  Lcr.;  Pagel,  Bio(7.  ieJ-.:  Georg 
Kapsammer,  in  Wiriur  MedizinLtche  yVnchetischrift^  1898, 
No.  10. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 
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STRIFES  :  Tlie  only  corporal  punishment  named 
in  the  Pentateuch  is  that  of  stripes;  and  the  limita- 
tions put  upon  the  judges  are  that  they  must  cause 
the  culprit  to  be  beaten  in  their  presence,  and  that 
the  number  of  stripes  imposed  m<ist  not  exceed 
forty  (Deut.  xx.w.  2,  3).  Wherever  the  written  law 
merely  forbids  an  act,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
sages,  wherever  it  saj's  "Thou  shall  not,"  and  does 

not  prescribe  any  other  punishment 
Offenses,     nor  any  alternative,  a  court  of  three 

judges  may  impose  stripes  as  the  pen- 
alty for  wrong-doing.  The  same  punishment  may 
be  inflicted  in  the  case  of  transgressions  which  the 
Torah  decrees  should  be  punished  with  excision. 
He  who  takes  "the  dam  with  the  young,"  says  the 
Mishnah,  with  reference  to  the  finder  of  the  bird's 


Inflii'tiiiR  stripes. 

(From  l.,fus.lrn.  "  Pliilototfvi!,  H.^l.ra-<.-Mixtus."  Utrecht.  Iti57.) 

nest  (Deut.  xxii.  6).  "must  let  her  go,  but  may  not 
be  flogged."  K.  .Judah's  opinion  to  the  contrary  is 
overruled  with  the  statement,  "This  is  the  general 
principle:  Any  comiuand  reading  'Thou  shall  not,' 
coupled  with  'Arise,  do!'  is  not  jjuuishable  with 
stripes"  (Mak.  iii.  4:  II ul.  xii.  4). 

This  rule  disregards  the  thief,  the  robber,  the  em- 
bezzler, the  seducer,  the  ravisher  of  an  unbetrothed 
damsel;  the  law  imposes  some  other  punishment 
upon  each  of  lhe.se.  In  one  ca.se,  that  of  the  man 
wlio  "utters  an  evil  report"  regarding  his  newly 
niarrii'd  wife,  the  text  (Deut.  xxii.  18,  19)  itself 
imposes  the  doubht  punishment  of  both  stripes  and 
a  money  payment.  The  "plotting  witness"  (see 
Ai.iiti)  is  dogged  for  violating  the  command  "Thou 
shall  not  bear  false  witness  "  oidy  when  the  party 
against  whom  he  testifies  would  have  been  Hogged, 
or  when  the  identical  ]uinishment  which  he  miglit 
have  brought  iipon  his  victim  can  not  be  in- 
flicte<l. 


The  Mishnah  (Makkot)  enumerates  fifty  offenses 
as  deserving  stripes,  but  this  enumeration  is  evi- 
dently incomplete.  Thus,  the  two  cases  expressly 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  that  of  the  man  who  "  utters 
an  evil  report,"  and  that  of  the  bondwoman  who  is 
betrothed  to  one  man  and  cohabits  with  another  (Lev. 
xix.  20),  are  not  in  the  list.  jMaimonides  (" 'i'ad," 
Sanhedrin,  xix.)  endeavors  to  give  a  full  enumera- 
tion of  all  the  offenses  in  this  class,  the  number  of 
which  he  carries  up  to  two  hundred  and  seven, 
eighteen  being  oflenses  of  commission  which  the 
Scripture  punishes  with  excision.  The  last  three  in 
his  list  are  cases  in  which  the  king  (1)  takes  too 
many  wives,  (2)  accumulates  too  much  silver  and 
gold,  or  (3)  collects  too  many  horses. 

The  discu-ssion  in  Mak.  iii.  as  to  when  one  may, 
for  the  same  act,  incur  the  punishment  of  stripes  for 
several  reasons,  and  the  discussion  of  the  further 
question  as  to  when  a  continuous  violation  of  a 
law  subjects  to  one,  and  when  to  several,  inflictions, 
may  be  here  omitted.  Usury  is  not  punished  with 
stripes,  for  the  money  paid  may  be  recovered  by  the 
debtor,  which  recovery  is  in  the  nature  of  a  punish- 
ment; and  in  the  absence  of  express  words  there  can 
be  only  one  punishment  for  the  same  act. 

It  is  well  known,  both  from  the  Mishnah  (Mak. 
iii.  10)  and  from  the  N<w  Testament  (II  Cor.  xi.  24), 
that  no  more  than  thirty -nine  stripes  were  ever  ad- 
ministered; this  merciful  regidation  was,  of  course, 
derived  in  some  way  from  the  letter  of  Scripture. 
Only  excess  is  forbidden,  not  diminution  ;  hence  be- 
fore determining  the  numberof  stripes,  the  culprit's 
abilit)'  to  bear  punishment  was  estimated.  The 
number  inflicted  was  alwaj's  a  multiple  of  three — 
two  stripes  on  the  back  and  one  on  the  breast;  so 
that,  if  the  estimate  was  twenty  stripes,  only  eight- 
een were  inflicted.  If,  after  the  infliction  of  pari  of 
the  stripes,  the  judges  came  to  the  conclusion  that  to 
continue  would  endanger  the  culprit's  life,  the  beat- 
ing came  loan  end,  and  lie  was  free  from  further  pun- 
ishment. If  a  smaller  number  than  thirty  nine  had 
been  deternnned  upon,  the  judges  coiild  not  admin- 
ister mcreeven  if  they  foimd  that  the  original  number 
caused  no  suffering  to  the  culprit  (Mak.  iii.  10  and 
Gemara  nd  l<ir.). 

The  culprit  was  bound  with  his  hands  to  a  pillar, 
leaning  forward  (the  text  says  "shall  cause  him  to 
lie  down");  the  "  overseer  of  the  community"  (the 
Mishnah  uses  here  a  term  not  found  elsewhere)  takes 
iiold  of  liis  clothes  and  pulls  them  down  so  as  to  lay 
bare  his  breast  and  back.  The  strokes  are  given 
with  a  strip  of  calfskin,  doubled  twice;  the  over- 
seer holds  it  in  on(!  hand,  but  strikes  with  all  his 
force.  A  bystander  recites,  by  way  of  count,  three 
verses,  of  thirteen  words  each,  the  third  verse  being 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  38  ("But  he,  being  full  of  compassion, 
forgave  their  iniquity,"  etc.).  Should  the  pain 
force  an  excretion,  the  beating  must  cease,  lest  "thy 
brother  become  vile  in  thy  eyes."  Should  the  culprit 
die  vmder  the  lash,  the  overseer  is  free  from  guilt; 
but  if  by  mistake  he  has  given  even  one  stroke 
more  than  the  number  determined,  lie  is  guilty  of 
involuntary  manshiughter.  and  should  lieexiled  to  a 
city  of  refuge.  The  culprit  who  has  undergone  the 
punishment  of  stripes  has  not  only  earned  thereby 
forgiveness  of  the  sin  for  which  he  has  suffered,  even 
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when  excision  lias  been  pronounced  against  it  (Mak. 
lii.  15),  but  he  is  restored  also  to  those  civil  rights, 
such  as  the  right  to  testify  as  a  witness  or  to  clear 
himself  by  his  oath  in  a  lawsuit,  which  he  may  have 
forfeited  by  the  crime  ("Yad,"  To'en  we-Nifan, 
ii.  10). 

The  courts  of  Israel  ceased,  long  before  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple,  to  try  cases  involving  the 
death-iiunishmcnt :  but  they  coiitiiuied  to  condemn 
to  slrii)es  fill  the  fall  of  the  Temple,  and,  in  many 
jilucesin  Palestine,  much  longer.  Hut  as  this  could 
be  done  by  ordained  judgi'S  only,  tlie  courts  of  tlic 


the  forty  stripes.  The  custom  is  fully  explained  in 
the  responsa  of  K.  Natronai,  a  Babylonian  chief 
rabbi,  or  gaon,  in  the  eighth  century. 

w.  li.  L.  N.  D. 


See  FiscMKi,,  Ei.i- 


STRISCHOW,  ELIEZEK. 

KZKI!    1!.     I^AAI  . 

STROPHIC  FORMS  IN  THE  OLD  TES- 
TAMENT :  'I'hc  slniphc  may  lie  (icl'nied  as  a  union 
of  sevcnil  lines  into  ciiii'  rhylliniii^  whole.  Certain 
evidence  points  to  the  oeeurreuee  of  strophic  forma- 
tiimsin  poemsnf  old  Hebrew  literature;  for  instance, 


IXKI.ICTIXU  STRIPKS  IN  A  DUTCH  SYNAOOGUK  OK  THE  EARLY  ElGUTEE.MH  CENTURY. 

{Fr..m  rii-art.) 


Jewish  colonies  in  Babylonia  and  elsewhere,  though 
exercising  much  aulliority,  could  not  sentence  a  man 
to  stripes  ''according  to  the  Torah." 
"  Makkat    Hence,  as  a  necessity,  the  Rabbis  un- 
Mardut."    dertnok  to  impose  a  "beating  for  rebel- 
lion" ("makkat  mardut"),  sometimes 
for  capital,  sometimes  for  other,  offenses  against  tlie 
Mosaic' law;  sometimes  lor  disobedience  to  "institu- 
tions of  the  scribes";  often  in  order  to  compel  the 
performanceof  a  duly  :  and  all  this  without  the  ju- 
dicial formalities  which  surrounded  the  infliction  of 


a  nUMibir  of  passages  In  Psalms  contain  phrases 
which  are  repeated  at  the  end  of  a  regular  number 
of  verses:  Ps.  xx.\i.\.  (end  of  verses  6  and  13  [Hebr. 
text,  as  throughout  article]):  "Every  man  is  but 
vanity";  Ps.  xlii.  (verses  0  and  12)  and  xliii.  (5): 
"  Why  art  thou  cast  down.  <)  my  soul?  and  wh_v  art 
thou  disquieted  within  me'?  For  I  shall  continually 
praise  Him  who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance, 
and  my  God";  Ps.  xlvi.  (verses  8  and  12):  "Yhwh 
Sebaoth  is  with  us;  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge." 
In  the  last  example  cited  two  sections  of  four  verses 
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each  are  terminated  by  this  formula,  while  the  pre- 
ceding part  Cdnlains  only  three  verses;  accordinj^ly 
il  lias  been  suggested  with  good  reason  that,  orig- 
inally, tlu^  same  confession  of  failh  stood  after  verse 
4  also.  Such  identical,  or  shnilar,  jilirases,  marking 
thi'  end  <if  the  symmetrical  jiarts  of  a  l)oem,  may  be 
called  refrains  ;  similar  instances  are  met  with  in  Ps. 
xlix.  13,  21  (A.V.  12,  20);  Ivii.  (i,  12;  lix.  6.  12,  18. 

Jj.  Philippson.  in  his  "Koiiunentar  zu  dc^n  P.salm- 
en  "  (1856),  |i|i.  -uO  et  siij..  cites  oilier  jioenis  in  which 
this  special  kind  of  epanalepsis  occurs,  though  only 
sporadically  :  II  Sam.  i.  lil.  25,  27 ;  Ps.  Ivi.  .5.  1 1  it  stq. ; 
l.xii.  2  et  Ke(j.,  tictseq.;  l.wii.  4,  6;  Ix.xx.  4,  8,  20; 
evii.  6,  8,  13,  15,  19,  21,  28,  31;  cxvi.  14,  18.  Hut 
again,  in  Ps.  cxxxvi.,  every  second  line  (stichos)  is 
identical,  and  the  same  refrain,  "For  His  mercy  en- 
dureth  for  ever,"  is  met  with  fourteen  times  in  the 
newly  discovered  Sira  l<'Xt  ("The  Wisdom  of  Hen 
Sira,"ed.  Schcchtcr  and  Taylor,  1899;  comp.  the 
refrain,  "  Iiicipe  Ma?nalios  mecum,  mea  tibia!"  in 
Vergil,  "Ecloga."  viii.21,  31,  36,  42,  4ti,  51,  57).  An- 
other sign  of  the  strophic  arrangement  of  the  poem 
is  the  succession  of  tlie  initial  letters  in  tlie  follow- 
ing alphabetic  jjoenis;  I's.  ix.  and  xxxvii.,  where 
each  two  lines  are  connected;  Lam.  iii.,  where  every 
three  lines  begin  with  the  same  letter;  and  Ps.  cxix., 
where  the  same  letter  introduces  every  group  of 
eight  lines. 

llou  ever,  not  the  whole  of  the  jMietical  liart  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  in  this  .sense  strophic.  In  parts  of 
these  jioems  line  may  succeed  line,  just  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  many  poetical  works  of  the  Greeks,  the 
hexameters  follow  each  other,  in  uninterni|)ted  suc- 
cession. Nevertheless  it  may  be  ques- 
Extent  of    lioned  whether  a  further  extension  of 

Strophic      I  he    stropliic    formation    in    Hebrew 

Charac-  poetry  may  be  recognized  from  any 
teristics.  other  peculiarities.  Are  the  logical  di- 
visions of  a  ]ioem  signs  of  a  strophic 
organization?  Without  doubt  the  progressive  devel- 
opment of  the  thouglit  is  cU'arly  discernible  in  Ps.  ii. 
(1-3,  4-(i,  7-9.  10-12);  and  in  the  following  casesthe 
logical  divisions  may  be  recognized  with  almost  the 
same  certaiuty :  Ps.  iii.  2-3.  4-5,  6-7,  8-9;  xii.  2-3, 
4-5.  6-7.  8-9;"  xvii.  1-5,  6-12,  13-15;  xxxvi.  2-.5,  6- 
10,  11-13;  Ixxxv.  2-4.  5-8,  9-14;  cxiv.  1-4,  5-8; 
cxxviii.  1.  3  et  seg.,  4,  5  et  seq.  ;  cxxx.  1-2,  3-4, 
5-6,  7-8;  cxxxix.  1-6,  7-12,  13-18.  19-24:  Job  iii. 
3-10,  11-19,  20-26.  In  these  cases  an  identical  or 
very  similar  wording  is  chosen  for  the  difTerenl 
aspects  of  the  theme  which  tlie  jioit  wished  to 
develop,  and  the  relative  dissimilarity  of  the  form, 
which  was  notici'able  in  some  of  tlic^  passages  cited, 
may  have  been  <iue  to  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  poets 
aimed  at  only  a  material  symmetry  (see  Poktuv). 
One  may  speak,  therefore,  with  good  reason  of  log- 
ical strophes  in  the  poems  which  have  been  cited  as 
examples. 

But  such  logical  divisions  are  not  fcuind  in  all 
]ioems.  While  Ps.  i..  forinstance.  may  bedivided  into 
three  corresponding  sections.  1-2,  3—1.  .5-6,  or  into 
two,  1-3,  4-6,  and  Ps.  iv.  is  rightly  divided  into  2. 
3  (t  seq.,  5-6,  7-8,  and  9  (I)clitzsch  and  others). 
Psalms  like  cv.  and  cvi.  do  not  show  even  a  material 
syuunetry  in  the  nature  of  a  logical  division.  Nor 
is  the  Shi,.\ii  an  independent  .sign  of  a  strophe. 


Recently  the  so-called  "responsion"  lias  been 
made  to  count  as  a  diaracteristic  of  strophes  in  the 
Old  Testament.  According  to  I).  H.  Jlilller,  in  bis 
"Die  Proplieten  in  Hirer  Urspriinglichen  Form" 
(1895),  "that  which  is  parallelism  in  the  verse  is  the 
responsion  in  the  strophe  and  in  discourse";  and, 
"when  the  responsion  is  rigidly  irarried  out,  each 
line  of  one  strophe  answers  to  the  corresponding 
line  of  the  .second  strojihe,  either  literally  or  meta- 
phorically, parallelly  or  antithetically"  (p.  191). 
Such  an  agreement  between  the  parts  of  a  longer 
section  is  of  itself  not  wholly  natural,  because  the 
hearer  or  the  reader  would  be  comi)elled  to  keep  the 
preceding  verses  in   ndnd  in  order  to 

Recent       notice  the   correspondence.     The   i:i- 

Views.  ventor  of  this  theory  has  failed  in  his 
ver^-  first  example  (.\mos  i.  3-5.  (>-8), 
since  he  finds  in  this  section  "two  strophes  of  five 
lines  which  are  separated  by  a  double  verse  as  re- 
frain (4  and  7)."  Hut  the  corres]uiDdence  between 
verses  5  and  8  consists  only  in  the  fact  that  the 
words  "and  I  willculotT  theinliabitant  "  are  used  in 
5b  and  8a.  and  the  words  "and  him  that  lioldeth  the 
scepter"  in  5c  and  8b.  Hut,  first,  the  identical 
expressions  do  not  stand  in  parallel  lines;  and,  sec- 
ondly, these  expressions  lie  so  near  to  hand  that 
they  would  naturally  be  used  twice  in  warning  two 
cities.  Miiller  has  endeavored  (p.  200)  to  find  an- 
other proof  for  the  strophe  in  the  so-called  "con- 
catenation." and  iie  seeks  it,  for  example,  in  the  two 
phra.ses  "  I  will  tear"  (fj-iox)  and  "  he  tore  "  (e|it3; 
Hos.  V.  1-lb  and  vi.  la).  Hut  this  is  only  an  ana- 
diplosis,  which  is  met  with  also  in  the  classical  ora- 
tors ((■.//.,  Cicero,  "Oratio  Catilinaria,"  i.  1).  He 
finds  "  inclusiou  "  to  be  an  evidence  of  the  strophic 
character  of  poetry — for  instance,  in  the  correspond- 
ence between  "reviling"  and  "revile"  (Zeph.  ii. 
8,  10).  Hut  this  can  not  possibly  be  accepted  as 
a  proof  that  Zephaniah  endeavored  to  divide  his 
prophecies  into  strophes,  nor  has  >Il'iller  been  able 
to  establish  the  correctness  of  his  views  in  his  later 
book  "Strophenbau  und  Uesponsion  "  (1898). 

.).  K.  ZiMiner,  in  his  book  "Die  Chorgesiinge  im 
Huch  der  I'salinen  "  (1896),  has  endeavored  to  demon- 
strate the  existenct!  of  an  alternate  strophe.  He 
made  Ps.  cxxxii.  the  chief  object  of  his  research, 
and  as  a  result  placed  lines  la.  b  after  lines  10a,  b. 
because  "  their  responsion  had  to  be  made  more  com- 
plete." Hut  tills  would  amount  to  imposing  a  me- 
chanical, schematic  character  on  the  psalm.  He 
says,  further.  "First,  one  chorus  .sings  the  first 
strophe  (2-5);  then  the  second  chorus  answers  with 
a  responding  strophe  (1 1  f<  «ff/.);  hereupon  follows 
a  strophe  (6,  13,  7,  14)  in  which  the  two  choruses 
alternate  verse  for  verse  (alternate  strophe);  this  is 
concluded  with  a  second  strophe  by  the  first  chorus 
(8-10.  and  1),  and  a  second  strophe  in  response  by 
the  second  chorus(ll-18)."  In  the  first  place,  how- 
ever, no  siilhcient  reason  can  be  brought  forward  as 
to  why  this  order  of  the  ver.ses  was  not  preserved  in 
copying  the  poem,  if  it  had  been  so  intended.  In 
the  second  place,  it  would  be  unnatural  for  Yiiwiis 
statement,  "This  is  my  rest  for  ever"  (14)  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  exhortation.  "Arise.  O  Lord,  into  thy 
rest  "  (8).  Nivard  Schloegl  ("  Canticmn  Canticorum 
Hebraice,"  1902)  is  no  more  convincing  in  his  the- 
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ory  tliat  ii.  7  and  iii.  .1  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  arc 
"versus  intercalarcs,"  In  the  opinion  of  tlio  pres- 
ent writer,  all  these  modern  theories  are  too  arti- 
ficial to  suit  the  old  Hebrew  poetry.  The  poets  of 
the  Old  Testament  placed  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  ideas  rather  than  on  the  construction  of  form. 

Bibliography  :  Julius  Ley,  Lcitfadcn  der  Mrtrik  rter  He- 
hritii*c}ten  /'nr.-tic,  IS-sT,  pp.  ;I0  et  sc*;.;  Ed.  Slevors,  Metrische 
IJuiiTmuehuniicn,  19til,  i  10:1  (oppfjses  the  theories  of  D.  H. 
Muller).  A  list  of  older  works  on  the  strophe  In  the  OhI 
Testament  may  be  found  In  Ed.  KOnig,  StilMili,  Rhelorilt. 
Poelik,  1900,  pp.  346  ct  aeq. 
B.  O.  II.  E.   K. 

STROUSBERG,  BETHEL.  HENRY  (BA- 
RUCH  HIRSCH):  German  railway  cuntRictor; 
born  at  Neideiihurj;,  East  Prussia.  Nov.  20,  1823: 
died  at  Berlin  .June  1,  1884.  After  an  unsuccessful 
business  career  in  London  he  emigrated  to  America, 
and  for  some  time  taught  languages  at  New  Orleans. 
In  1849  lie  returned  to  London  with  money  made 
b)'  trading  in  damaged  goods,  and  became  identi- 
fied with  the  publication  of  "The  Chess  Player," 
"Lawson's  Merchants'  Magazine,"  and  "Sharpe's 
London  Magazine."  In  18o5  he  settled  in  Berlin  as 
agent  foran  insurance  company,  and  in  18G1  obtained 
for  English  capitalists  the  concession  of  building 
East-Prussian  railways.  After  acting  for  some  time 
as  agent  for  different  companies,  he  established  him- 
self as  an  independent  contractor  and  built  several 
railway  lines,  chiefly  in  northern  Germany,  Hun- 
garj',  and  Rumania.  He  became  the  owner  of  vast 
establishments  for  producing  all  the  requisite  mate- 
rials, as  well  as  of  various  factories  and  mines.  His 
holdings  were  enormous:  at  ime  time  he  employed 
more  than  100,000  persons,  and  was  engageil  in 
speculations  involving  nearly  i;  100.000.000.  Dur- 
ing the  Franco-Prussian  war  (1870-71)  he  met  willi 
serious  reverses,  and  in  1872,  after  a  ruinous  settle- 
ment with  the  Humanian  government  on  acccnint  of 
unfulfilled  railway  contracts,  he  was  forced  into 
liquidation.  He  was  declared  bankrupt  in  1875. 
and,  after  standing  trial  in  Hussia  for  alleged  fraud- 
ulent transactions  with  a  bank,  he  returned  to  Ber- 
lin, where  he  lived  in  partial  retirement  until  his 
death.     He  embraced  Christianity  while  young. 

Bibliography  :  Jew.  Wmlil.  .InneB.  18S1. 

.7.  G.  L. 

STROUSE,   MYER    (MEYER    STRAUSS): 

AinericaM  lawyer  ami  pnlitiriaii ;  lioiii  in  (icriiiany 
Dec.  16,  1825.  In  1832  Ins  jian-nts  emigrate<l  to  the 
United  States  and  setlleil  in  Pottsville,  Pa.  He 
studied  law,  and  after  he  had  been  admitted  to  the 
bar  founded  (1848)  the  "North  American  Farmer," 
■which  was  published  in  Philadelphia.  In  1852  he 
resigned  his  position  as  editor  and  established  him- 
self as  a  lawyer  in  Philadelphia.  Ten  years  later 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Con- 
gress from  the  tenth  congressional  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania; he  was  elected  also  to  the  Thirty-ninth 
Congress,  and  served  until  1867. 

Bim.iouRAPHY  :  Alki.  Zril.  tltx  Jud.  1868,  p.  346;  Morals,  The 
JewKiif  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  1894 ;  American  Jewish 
Year  Unnk.  5661  (l«n()-l),  p.  .52:1. 
A.  F.  T.  H. 

STRUCK,  HERMANN  :  German  painter;  born 
at  Berlin  March  t>,  1870.  He  was  originally  destined 
for  a  rabbinical  career,  but  soon  showed  marked 
talent  for  drawing  and  painting,  whereupon  he  en- 


tered the  Berlin  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  where  lie 
.studied  for  five  years.  Prof.  Max  Koner  being  his 
chief  instructor.  He  then  traveled  through  south- 
ern France,  Italy,  Belgium,  England,  and  Holland. 
Three  of  his  drawings,  "Polish  Habbi,"  "The  Old 
.Tew,"  and  "Old  Man  in  Profile,"  were  purchased  in 
1901  by  the  Prussian  government  for  the  copper- 
plate section  of  the  Berlin  Museum. 

Struck  is  a  devout  .Tew,  and  an  ardent  student  of 
the  Talmud  in  his  leisure  hours.  He  signs  his  pic- 
tures "Chaim  Aron  ben  David,"  his  Hebrew  name. 
He  furnished  the  illustrations  for  Adolf  Friedmann's 
"  Reisebilder  aus  Palastina"  (Berlin,  1904). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  ,1»(;.  Zft(.  dexjud.  Sept.  20,  1901 :  Ha-^ofeh, 

Feb.,  1903;  0»(  UMil  WeM.  1904. 

S. 

STUDENZKI,  MOSES:  Polish  physician; 
born  in  the  early  part  <if  tlu'  nineteenth  century  at 
Zbarasz,  Galicia,  where  his  father,  Aaron  Polak,  was 
rabbi;  died  at  Warsaw  about  1876.  Until  he  w-as 
fourteen  Studenzki  studied  Hebrew  and  Talmud 
under  his  father,  and  for  the  next  three  years  at- 
tended the  yesliibahof  Brody.  .Vt  theageof  seven- 
teen he  went  to  Warsaw,  where  he  graduated  from 
the  Lyceum  and  entered  the  Alexander  Universitj', 
studying  medicine  and  philosophy.  When  that  uni- 
versity was  removed  from  Warsaw,  Studenzki  went 
to  Berlin  University,  and  finished  there  his  medical 
studies  (M.D.  1834).  He  then  returned  to  War.saw, 
where  he  practised  as  "physician  of  the  first  de- 
gree," and  where  he  graduated  as  "doctor  accou- 
cheur" in  1846. 

Studenzki  was  the  author  of  "  Rofe  ha-Yeladim  " 
(Warsaw,  1847),  a  work  written  in  both  Hebrew  and 
German,  and  trealing  of  children's  diseases  and  of 
ways  to  prevent  them ;  it  received  the  approbation 
of  the  Rally  LekarsUi  (board  of  physicians)  of  War- 
saw and  of  Hayyiiu  Davidsohn,  then  rabbi  of  War- 
.saw. The  second  <(lition  (1876)  is  in  Hebrew  only. 
He  wrote  also  "  Orhot  Hayyim  "  {i/>.  1853),  a  work  on 
hygiene  and  a  guide  for  the  preservation  of  health, 
and  prepared  an  edition  of  >L  Levin's  "Refu'ot  ha- 
'Am"  (Lcmberg,  1851).  lo  which  he  added  a  treatise 
on  children's  and  women's  diseases. 

BiBi.iOGRAPHV:    Rnfc    ha-Veladim,     Introduction;    Zeitlin, 
mill.  Pnst-Mendels.  pp.  :i«i  :«)0. 

s.  M.   Sei.. 

STUHL-WEISSENBURG     (Hungarian,     Sze- 
kesfehervar ;    L;itin,  Alba    Regia) :    Coronation 
city  of  the  Hungarian  kings  from  the  time  of  St. 
Stephen  to  1527.     As  early  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury it  contained  th(^  most  influential  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Hungary;  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
the   royal   court   frequently    visited    the  city,    the 
leaders  of  the  Stuhlweissi'iiburg  community  often 
had  occasion  to  be  the  sjiokesmen  in  behalf  of  Jew- 
ish  interests   throughout   the   country.     The  only 
known  Jewish  nameof  that  date,  however,  is  thatof 
a  certain  Solomon  who  appeared  as  advocate  of  the 
interests  of  the  Hungarian  Jews  before 
Sixteenth    King  Sigismund.     The  Jewish   com- 
and  Seven-  munity    continued    to    exist    in    the 
teenth        sixteenth  and   .seventeenth  centuries. 
Centuries,    during    the  Turkish  dominion;    but 
after    the    expulsion    of    the    Turks 
(1686)  the  Jews  also  had  to  leave  the  city;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  time  of  Emperor  Joseph  II.  that 
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a  Jewish   family — tUat  of  the  innkeeper  Hayyim 
Stern — was  again  given  permission  to  dwell  there. 

Article  xxix.  of  the  constitution  of  1839-40  per- 
mitted Jews  to  settle  in  the  royal  free  cities;  and 
after  that  time,  as  early  as  1842,  a  small  congrega- 
tion existed  there,  whose  first  president  was  Solomon 
Hahu  and  whose  first  rabbi  was  Daniel  Pillitz. 
The  latter  in  1843  accepted  a  call  to  Szegedin, 
Maj'er  Zipser  being  chosen  his  successor  at  Stuhl- 
weissenburg  iti  the  same  year.  Zipser  was  the  real 
organizer  of  the  community  ;  but  by  his  attempts  at 
ritual  Reform,  which,  although  not  at  allc(jntrary  to 
Jewish  law,  were  yet  in  opposition  to  deeply  rooted 
customs,  he  brought  about  a  disruption  of  the 
community.  His  bitterest  opponent,  who  led  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  struggle,  was  Gottlieb 
Fischer,  a  pupil  of  Moses  Sofer.  When  Fischer  was 
cliosen  president  in  1851  there  were  so  much  agitation 
and  friction  in  the  congregation  that  the  secular  au- 
thorities had  frequently  to  be  appealed  to:  and  in 
1858  Zipser  decided  to  accept  a  call  to  Rohoucz 
(Rechuitz).  The  Conservatives  then  succeeded  in 
inducing  Joseph  Guggenhcimer  of 
Nineteenth  Aussee,  son-in-law  of  Samson  Raphael 
Century.  Ilirsch,  to  accept  the  rabbinate  of 
Stuhlweisseuburg.  He  entered  on 
his  position  iu  March,  1859,  but  the  reactionary 
changes  which  he  introduced  failed  to  meet  with 
success,  and  he  resigned  voluntarily  iu  March,  1861. 
The  disagreement,  however,  had  attained  such  pro- 
portions that  the  Hungarian  magistracy  finally  in- 
terfered;  and  it  decreed  that  the  community  should 
be  divided  into  two  parts  under  a  common  presi- 
dency. Thereupon  the  two  factions,  worn  out  by 
fighting  and  financially  crippled,  appeared  to  be 
seeking  a  rapprochement;  but  this  was  prevented 
by  the  action  of  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch. 

The  progressive  mother  congregation  now  chose 
the  energetic  S.  L.  Wertheim  as  president  (June  2, 
1867);  previously  (April  22,  1867)  it  had  called 
Alexander  Kohut  as  rabbi ;  but  their  attempts  to 
win  back  the  dissenters  by  sheer  force  of  self-abne- 
gation proved  futile.  Kohut  caused  Stuhlweissen- 
burg  to  be  the  first  city  in  Hungary  in  which  a 
separate  Orthodox  congregation  was  approved  by 
a  ministerial  decree  (Dec.  4,  1871).  Since  that  time 
the  two  congregations  have  worked  quietly  side  by 
side.  Kohut  removed  in  Sept.,  1874,  to  Pecs  (Fiinf- 
kirchen),  and  the  Stuhlweissenburg  congregation 
remained  without  a  rabbi  until  March,  1889,  when 
the  present  (1905)  incumbent.  Dr.  Jacob  Steinherz, 
was  elected.  S.  L.  Wertheim,  who  had  conducted 
the  affairs  of  the  congregation  for  twenty-fouryears. 
died  Sept.  2,  1890,  and  was  succeeded  iu  the  presi- 
dency by  Dr.  Max  Perl,  who  still  occupies  the 
office. 

Bibliography:  Low,  Zur  y^eueren  lie.ichichte  iler  Juden. 
In  NachycUiy-ient  Schriften,  lii.:  Reich.  Ueth-Kl.  II.,  Buda- 
pest,  18.56:   Kohn,  A  Zridok   Tlirtentte  Mauyarorniiuon ; 
Steinherz.  A  Szekeitfehervuri  Zridok  TOrteneU. 
s.  L.  V. 

STUTTGART  :  German  city,  and  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Wurttemberg.  Thefirst  historical  men- 
tion of  Stuttgart  dates  from  the  administration  of 
Eberhard  the  Illustrious  (1265-1325.  and  to  a  some- 
what later  period  belongs  the  earliest  mention  of  a 
Jewish  community  there,  for  in  I34{J-49,  the  year  of 


the  Black  Death,  the  Jews  of  Stuttgart,  as  well  as  of 
other  places,  met  the  fate  of  martyrs  in  the  flames 
(Stillin,  "  Wirtembergische  Gesch."  iii.  244,  notes 
3-4).  A  ghetto  and  a  "  Judenschule  "  existed  in 
this  period,  and  a  Jew  named  Leo  is  specifically 
mentioned  (Hartmann,  "Chronik  der  Stadt  Stutt- 
gart," Stuttgart,  1886). 

Traces  of  Jews  in  Stuttgart  are  again  found  in 
1393,  when  mention  ismadeof  oneBaruch  Ba.selless; 
while  under  the  joint  rule  of  the  counts  Eberhard 
the  Younger  and  Ulrich  V.,  the  Well-Beloved,  Mo- 
ses, sumamed  Jacklin,  lived  in  the  city  with  his 
family  and  servants,  and  even  received  citizenship, 
letters  of  protection  and  privilege  being  granted 
to  him.  Whether  tliis  Moses  JScklin  is  identical 
with  the  Moses  Jecklin  of  Esslingen  (1404-51)  is 
uncertain.  During  this  same  period  mention  is 
made  of  a  Solomon  who  purchased  a  patent  of  pro- 
tection for  eight  florins  (1435-41),  of  a  Ljizarus  who 
obtained  a  similar  document  for  ten  florins  (1437- 
1443),  and  of  Kaufman  and  Bel  (1459). 
Fifteenth  The  Jew  Biein  ( ?)  received  the  permis- 
and  sion  of  Count  Ulrich  to  settle  in  Cann- 

Sixteenth  statt  and  to  lend  money  at  interest. 
Centuries,  although  he  was  forbidden  to  take 
more  than  one  pfennig  per  pound, 
and  he  had  not  the  right  to  levy  a  distress.  These 
scanty  allusions  justify  the  assumption  that  there 
were  Jewish  communities,  even  though  they  were 
small,  at  Stuttgart  and  Cannstatt  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  but  in  1492  Count  Eberhard  im  Bart, 
despite  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  their  zealous 
friend  Reuchlin,  absolutely  forba<le  the  .Jews  to  re- 
side there  longer.  Duke  L'lrich  ( 1498-1.5.50)  and  his 
successor,  Duke  Christopher  (1550-68),  at  the  urgent 
petition  of  Josel  of  Rosheim,  finally  granted  safe-con- 
ducts to  Jens,  but  refused  them  residence.  Nev- 
ertheless, a  number  of  Jews  lived  at  Stuttgart  for  a 
time,  though  they  had  no  opportunity  of  establish- 
ing a  community.  In  1522,  moreover,  the  city  pa.ssed 
into  the  possession  of  the  emperor  Charles  V..  and 
later  of  his  successor,  Ferdinand,  while  in  1535  the 
Reformation  was  effected. 

Conditions  changed,  however,  with  the  accession 
of  Duke  Frederick  (1593-1-608),  who  showed  special 
favor  to  the  great  artist  Abraham  Calorno,  and 
even  greater  favor,  in  1.598.  to  Maggino  Gabrieli,  the 
consul-general  of  a  company  of  Jewish  merchants. 
He  granted  the  latter  the  freedom  of  trade  which 
they  desired,  received  them  gladly,  and  sold  them  a 
house  in  the  market-place,  the  "  Armbrustschutz- 
haus."  in  which  they  held  religious  services.  The 
magistracy  of  the  city,  however,  aided  by  the  court 
chaplain,  Lucas  Osiander,  brought  charges  against 
them,  while  the  consistory  declared  that  "next  to 
the  devil,  the  Jews  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
Christians";  to  this  the  duke  retorted  that  "the  Jew 
is  no  magician,  but  you  and  those  like  you  are  worth- 
less priests,  and  adulterers"  ;  and  Osiander,  who  had 
denounced  the  Jews  from  the  pulpit,  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  city.  On  May  23,  1598.  Frederick  made 
an  agreement  with  the  members  of  Gabrieli's  com- 
pany, assigning  them  Neidlingcn  as  a  residence,  but 
forbidding  them  all  exercise  of  religion ;  and  three 
months  later  they  left  the  country. 
Despite  all  the  obstacles  which  were  set  up  by  the 
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authorities  and  despite  tlie  added  restrictions  upon 
the  granting  of  safe-eomlucts  imposed  by  Duke 
.loliann  Frederick  (l(iU8-a8)and  the  ])rincely  admin- 
istrator Loviis  Frederick,  some  Jews  seem  to  have 
remained  in  Stuttgart,  and  Duke  Elierhard  III. 
(1628-74)  soon  ordfred  their  expulsion  from  tlie  city 
"because  there  were  too  many  of  them."  Their  en- 
treaties were  unavailinj?,  and  only  Solomon,  Eman- 
uel, and  the  latter'.s  wife.  Fcilc.  were  allowed  four- 
teen days  toarrange  their  affairs  ("  Ijandesordnung," 
pp.  93,"  100). 

Nevertheless,  Jews  evidently  continued  to  reside 
at  Stuttgart  for  some  time  afterward.  In  1661  the 
complaint  was  made  that  travelers  on  foot  be- 
tween Stuttgart  and  Ulm,  Augsburg,  Strasburg,  and 
Franklort  carried  out  and  in  large  quantities  of 
wares,  including  goods  belonging  to  Jews,  and  de- 
frauded the  government  of  all  excises.  Hut  since 
such  travelers  were  protected  by  the  citizens  of  the 
towns  mentioned  as  well  as  of  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts, it  was  almost  impossible  to  bring  one  of  them 
to  punishment;  the  merchants  of  those  cities,  more- 
over, allowed  themselves  to  be  used  as  shields  for 
foreign  trailers,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Seven-  their  class  as  a  whole.  The  conditions 
teenth  and  were  exactly  the  .same  with  the  traders 
Eighteenth  ;is  with  the  Jews,  who  wiMe  restricted 
Centuries,  to  the  lenrling  of  money  and  to  com- 
merce. Although  expelled  fromWilrt- 
teraberg,  the  Jews  held  their  own  owing  to  their 
commercial  relations  in  the  neighboring  regions, 
while  they  were  entitled  tosjife-conducts  through  the 
country  in  that  they  were  "  servants  of  the  empire  '' ; 
and  the  Christian  merchants  themselves,  disregard- 
ing all  attacks  upon  the  Jews  and  all  the  threats 
of  the  government,  continued  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  services,  and  fn(|uently  used  them  as  a  means 
of  carrving  out  some  prohibited  negotiation  (ih.  pp. 
187-188,  191). 

In  the  year  1679,  Jews  were  again  permitted  to 
settle  in  Stuttgart;  in  1706  they  were  allowed  to 
engage  in  traffic  at  public  fairs,  and  in  the  following 
year  to  receive  pledges;  and  in  1712  the  Jews  Solo- 
mon Frankel,  Leon  Wolff,  Marx  Nathan,  and  Baer 
obtained  the  privilege,  despite  the  opposition  of 
the  district,  of  trading  throughout  the  country.  In 
1710,  however.  Model  Low  of  Pforzheim,  a  favorite 
of  the  Count  of  Wi'irben.  had  received  permission 
to  deal  in  cattle  and  jewels,  and  lie  had  become 
jealous  of  the  new  favorites  of  the  duke  and  had 
intrigued  against  them  in  a  most  scandalous  man- 
ner; but  finally  his  slanders  were  exposed,  and  he 
was  imprisoned  on  Jan.  31,  1731.  although  he  was 
released  in  1726  to  carry  his  case  to  the  highest 
court. 

By  this  time  a  community  had  again  been  formed 
in  Stuttgart,  but  it  frequently  suffered  under  the 
enforcement  of  various  oppressive  laws;  for  man.v 
ordinances  were  enacted  against  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion, and  circumcision,  e.ff.,  could  be  performed 
only  abroad.  The  reign  of  Carl  Alexander  (1733- 
1737),  on  the  other  hand,  brought  many  amelio- 
rations and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  commu- 
nities. His  confidential  adviser.  Joseph  Si'iss  Op- 
PENHEIMEU.  conferred  upon  Moses  Drach  the  right 
of  printing   playing-cards  (Feb.  25,  1734),    while 


Jacob  L'himaun  was  given  the  contract  of  supplying 
rations  for  the  troopsof  the  district  (March  18,  1734), 
and  on  Jan.  21,  1737,  ()p])enlieiiner  himself  again  re- 
ceiveil  the  privilege  of  granting  rights  of  residence 
to  Jewish  families.  Tne  fall  of  Oppenheimer  on 
March  12  of  the  same  year  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  death  of  the  duke  brought  terror  and  de- 
struction on  all  the  Jews  of  Stuttgart.  The  sons 
and  sons-in-law  of  Levin  were  expelled,  but  Marx 
Nathan,  Noah  anil  his  as.sociates,  Solomon  Meir, 
Mo.ses  Drach,  and  Elijah  Hayyim  were  permitted 
to  remain,  although  they  were  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  the  people  until  the  provost  was  ordered  to  pro- 
tect them. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Stuttgart  was  now  ap- 
parently fully  organized,  foramikweh  is  mentioned 
in  1721  (i/i.  p.  171).  During  the  control  of  the  ad- 
ministrators Carl  Rudolf  and  Peter 
Community  Carl  Frederick  the  laws  against  the 
Organized.  Jews  were  again  enforced,  and  in  1739 
they  were  expelled,  although  their  re- 
call soon  followed.  The  court  bankers  Secligmann 
(1741)  and  Ullmann  (1743)  were  permitted  to  reside 
in  the  city.  One  of  the  laws  issued  about  this  time 
decreed  that  circumcision  might  be  performed  only 
in  a  dwelling-house;  this  offers  sutliiieut  evidence 
that  the  community  i)i>ssessed  a  synagogue  (even 
though  it  may  have  been  but  a  small  room  for 
prayer),  in  which  circumcisions  had  taken  place; 
and  the  prohibition  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  children  in  being  carried  through  the  street 
aroused  the  displeasure  of  the  populace.  Another 
law  required  that  notice  was  to  be  given  iTumediately 
of  the  presence  of  non-resident  Jews  (1747).  and  the 
court  banker  Seeligmann  was  fined  ten  fiorins  for 
having  sheltered  a  Jew  from  another  city  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  provost.  The  charge  that 
the  Jews  celebrated  the  Sabbath  with  too  much 
noise  is  another  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  com- 
munity at  that  time,  and  a  still  stronger  confirma- 
tion is  found  in  the  patent  which  was  conferred 
on  the  two  bankers  Seeligmann  and  Ullmann  and 
on  Seeligmann  Baiersdorfer.  authorizing  them  to 
install  such  butchers  and  other  olhcials  as  were 
necessary,  and  to  celebrate  private  worship  within 
proper  bounds.  Non-resident  Jews,  however,  who 
might  arrive  on  the  day  before  the  Sabbath,  were 
obliged  to  leave  at  the  close  of  the  latter 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  Carl  Eugene  (1744- 
1793)  was  well  disposed  toward  the  Jews.  In  1758  he 
granted  Aaron  Seidel.  the  court  banker  of  the  Prince 
of  Ansbach,  the  monopoly  for  three  months  of  pur- 
chasing all  silver  for  the  ducal  mint,  while  pro- 
tected Jewsof  Hechingen  were  made  subcontractors. 
In  the  following  year  the  court  bankers  Mark  and 
Elias  Seeligmann  were  authorized  to  import  French 
salt  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  while  in  1761 
they  were  empowered  to  purchase  forage  for  the 
French  army;  and  four  years  later  the  prohibition 
against  dealing  in  cattle  at  the  annual  fairs  was  re- 
pealed. The  right  to  purchase  tartar  at  the  ducal 
cellars  was  conferred  on  the  merchants  Sontheimer 
and  Consorten.  The  inhabitants  resented  these  proofs 
of  the  duke's  friendship  for  the  Jews,  but  he  disre- 
garded their  restrictions,  even  after  his  reconciliation 
with  them  (Jan.  27,  1770);  and  his  decree  of  Feb. 
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10,  1779,  that  no  .Jew  should  be  di-pri  ved  of  the  ni;ht 
of  residfucf  uidess  tonvictcd  of  criine,  brought  iii-w 
families  to  the  community  of  Stuttgart,  while  the 
destruction  in  1783  of  the  gallows  erected  for  Oppen- 
heinier  likewise  evinced  a  friendly  attitude  toward 
the  Jews.  In  the  year  before  his  death  DuUe 
Frederick  Eugene  (179:5-97)  permitted  the  wiilow  of 
the  court  banker  Kaii.la  of  Hechingen  to  establish 
a  mercantile  house  at  Stuttgart  (Xov.  2,  1797). 

Conditions  became  worse,  however,  under  Fred- 
erick William  (duke  and  elector,  1797-1805),  who  re- 
pealed the  protection  formerly  accorded  the  Jews; 
but  notwithstanding  all  commercial  and  industrial 
annoyances  and  obstacles,  the  life  of  tiie  commu- 
nity was  maintained.  In  1799,  despite  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Christian  merchants,  the  contract  for  pro- 
visioning the  army  was  given  to  members  of  the 
Kaulla  family;  and  in  1802  the  royal  bank  of  Wiirt- 
tendjcrg  was  founded  with  the  cooperation  of  this 
family.  The  official  religious  census  of  1803  gives 
the  following  heads  of  houses  in  the  city :  Isaac  I.iiw 
and  his  wife  Friederike;  Solomon  Aaron  and  his 
wife  Rebekah  ;  Uhlmannand  his  sister  Ilenele;  Maier 
and  his  cousin  Jonas  Lazarus;  Councilor  Kaidia 
and  his  wife,  with  their  boarders  and  servants.  Am 
son  Ifeymann,  Jacob  Joseph,  Solomon  Bloch,  Low 
IScrnstein,  Hayyim  Mayer,  and  Hayyim  Hayyim : 
Kaulla  and  household,  with  coachmen,  servants, 
and  cooks;  Moses  Feit;  the  protected  Jew  Benedict 
and  hiswife  Rosina,  with  their  children  Seligmann, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Wolf,  Fradel,  and  a  grandson,  to- 
gether with  their  maid  servants. 

When  WQrttemberg  became  a  kingdom  in  1806  a 
vast  improvement  was  effected  in  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  the  country  at  large,  especially  in  the 

community  of  Stuttgart.     Hy  a  deciee 

Nineteenth  of  June   27.   1806,  King  Frederick  1. 

Century,      conferred   on   the  imperial  and  royal 

councilor  Jacob  Raphael  Kaulla  and  a 
number  of  his  relatives  the  citizenship  of  Wiirttem- 
berg  for  themselves  and  their  descendants,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  the 
country  on  critical  occasions,  and  this  family  has 
since  exerted  an  influence  for  good  on  the  Jews  of 
the  entire  district,  especially  on  their  coreligionists 
in  Slullgart. 

Ill  1808  the  need  of  a  synagogue  was  felt,  and  the 
raising  of  funds  was  authorized.  At  this  time  only 
those  Jews  were  permitted  to  reside  in  the  city  who 
had  properly  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  gulden ; 
and  they  were  obliged,  by  an  enactment  of  July  18, 
1819,  to  pay  twelve  florins  each  for  protection.  Two 
years  later  the  right  of  citizenship  was  denied  them. 
Now  began  the  struggle  for  the  elevation  and 
equality  of  the  Jews,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  appointed  in  1820  to  determine  ways  and 
means  for  their  civil  and  moral  improvement  was 
Nathan  Wolf  Kaulla  of  Stuttgart.  At  tlie  same 
time  Karl  Weil  was  another  active  champion  of 
their  rights;  he  proposed  a  law  which  was  sub- 
mitte.l  to  the  government  in  1824,  and  aided  in  set- 
tling other  legal  matters  as  well,  while  Samuel 
Mayer,  who  later  became  professorat  Tiiliingen.  also 
defended  l\w  Jews.  The  result  of  the  work  of  Ibis 
committee  of  1820  was  the  law  of  1828  regarding 
Jewish  education  and  emancipation  ;  anil  the  devel- 


opment of  the  communal  life  of  the  Jews  of  Stutt- 
gart under  the  new  enactments  was  rapid. 

In  1832  a  self-dependent  community'  of  126  mem- 
bers was  founded  underan  ordinance  of  Aug.  3,  and 
Stuttgart  was  made  the  .seat  of  a  rabbinate  which 
comprised  Stuttgart,  Esslingen.  ijiidwigsliurg,  Uoch- 
berg,  and  .Mdringen.  In  the  following  year  the 
estate  of  lloppelaiier  was  aci|uired  for  a  cemetery, 
au<l  in  1834  a  fund  was  obtained  for  the  salary  of 
a  rabbi,  whereupon  Dr.  Eichberg  was  appointed 
cantor;  Dr.  Maier  was  installed  as  district  rabbi  on 
Jan.  9,  183.1.  Public  worship  then  began,  the  first 
services  being  held  in  the  houses  of  members  of  the 
community.  The  parnasim,  who.se  president  was 
Eichberg,  were  Dr.  Dreifiiss,  Solomon  Jacob  Kaulla, 
and  Wolf  von  Kaulla.  From  the  fall  of  183.T  the 
place  of  worship  was  the  apartments  of  E.  Hastig 
on  the  Postplatz,  and  from  the  summer  of  1837 
a  synagogue  in  a  house  on  Laugestrasse  (No.  IS). 
The  Jews  of  Stuttgart  numbered  265  in  1846,  and 
330  in  1852.  In  1831  an  orphan  asylum  was  estab- 
lished, and  in  1848  a  society  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick,  while  in  18.53  the  Hebra  Gemilut  Hasadim  was 
founded  with  ninety-four  members  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Privy  Councilor  Adolph  Levi.  The  strug- 
gle for  political  equality  founil  earnest  advocates  in 
the  community  of  Stuttgart.  Conimer- 
Conununal  cial  Councilor  Pfeiffer,  Couil  Banker 
Institu-  Solomon  Jacob  Kaulla.  Dr.  Karl  Weil, 
toins.  Court  Banker  Aaron  PfcitTer,  and  Abra- 
ham Thalheimer  signed  a  petition  to 
the  government  in  1833,  and  they  were  joined  in  1845 
by  Moses  Benedikt,  Solomon  Maier  Kail  11a, Counselors 
Jordan  and  F.,.  Kaulla,  Rudolf  and  Fr.  Kaulla,  anrfP. 
Holland.  Through  their  efforts  the  rights  conferred 
upon  the  Jews  liy  the  statutes  of  the  German  people 
were  confirmed  by  the  king,  while  in  1852  the  anti- 
Semitic  attacks  on  these  rights  were  definitely  de- 
feated. Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  ancestors, 
the  coiin.selor  at  law  Max  Kaulla,  aided  by  NOrd- 
lingen,  S.  Levi,  and  Adolf  Levi,  won  the  decisive  vic- 
tory in  the  petitions  of  1861,  1863.  and  1864.  The 
community  of  Stuttgart  .sought  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  manners,  customs,  and  modes  of  thought  of  its 
non-Jewish  surroundings.  In  1862  a  synagogue, 
designed  in  Moorish  style  by  Wolf,  was  erected, 
containing  an  organ  for  which  Emanuel  Feist  com- 
posed a  number  of  new  hymns,  while  a  prayer- 
book  which  was  free  from  dogmatic  subtleties  lent 
dignity  and  simplicity  to  the  service,  so  that  the 
community  of  Stuttgart  became  an  inspiration  for 
many  other  Jewish  congregations  in  Germany. 

When  Maier  died.  Aug.  8.  1873,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Wassermann  of  Milliringen,  who  held  office 
until  Oct.  13.  1892.  During  this  time  the  niimlier 
of  the  ofticials  of  the  community  was  increased  by 
the  appointment  of  Cantor  E.  Gundeltingerand  that 
of  D.  StOssel  of  Ijjithenbach,  the  latter  acting  as  a 
teacher  of  religion  and  as  the  rabbi's  assistant. 

The  conservative  members  of  the  community  of 
Stuttgart  were  grouped  around  the  Hebra  Kad- 
disha.  which  was  founded  in  1875,  and  performeil 
works  of  charity  for  the  sick,  dying.  Hnii  dead. 
.\.  new  cemetery  was  purchased  in  1S76.  and  relig- 
ious instruction  was  given  in  the  lirst  si.x  classes 
of  the  public  schools.     lu  18b3  the  Hebrsi  Gemilut 
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Hasiulim  was  reorgaiii/.eii,  and  the  tarifl'  for  burial 
was  revised  in  1888.  Wassi'rnianii  was  the  recipient 
of  many  honors.  On  Oct.  3,  1888.  lie  celebrated  his 
jubilee  of  ollice,  and  on  July  10.  1801.  his  eightieth 
birthday,  receiving  the  greetings  of  king,  govern- 
ment, and  coniniuuity.  A  small  portion  of  t lie  rig- 
idly (Orthodox,  however,  were  not  pleased  with  his 
adniinislralion ;  and  in  1878,  when  the  wardens  en- 
deavored with  especial  severity  to  jirohibit  the  use  of 
the  tallit,  an  independent  religious  body  was  organ- 
ized under  the  leadcrshi])  of  J.  Landaucr.  After  the 
death  of  VVasserniann  the  rabbinate  was  divided 
(1893),  Th.  Kroner  becoming  first  rabbi,  and  D.  Stos- 
sel  second  rabbi.  The  former  assumed  ollice  on  April 
14,  1894.  and  since  that  time  a  number  of  benevolent 
societies  liave  been  formed  within  the  commiuiitj'. 
including  the  Talmud  Torali  Vcrein,  the  societies  for 
Jewish  young  men  (1894)  and  women,  the  society  for 
feeding  the  poor  (1894),  the  pauper  aid  society,  the 
working  men's  society  (1890),  the  Stuttgart  lodge 
(1899),  the  endowment  society  (1901),  the  loan  soci- 
ety (1903),  the  Shoniere  Eniunim,  and  the  society  for 
theaid  of  local  and  transient  poor.  Stuttgart  isalso 
the  seat  of  branches  (jf  the  Central  Union  of  German 
Citizens  of  the  Jewish  Faith,  the  Society  for  Defense 
Against  Anti-Semitism,  and  the  Society  for  the  Kelief 
of  German  Jews.  In  the  last  twelve  years,  accord- 
ingly, much  activity  has  been  manifested  in  philan- 
thropic movements,  the  latest  organization  being  a 
Jewish  Sisterhood.  In  religious  instruction  many 
changes  have  been  made.  The  religious  .school  of 
the  community  has  one  rabbi  and  four  teachers,  and 
in  the  public  institutions  both  rabbis  and  tiu'ce 
teachers  give  organized  instruction.  There  liave 
been  uo  innovations,  however,  in  the  ritual  of  wor- 
ship, but.  on  the  contrary,  many  old  customs  have 
received  increased  observance. 

A  number  of  the  members  of  the  community  of 
Stuttgart  are  jironiinent  in  public  life:  the  manu- 
facturers Ueif  and  Ariu)ld  and  the  merchant  Reisare 
members  of  the  municipal  council ;  the  advocate  Er- 
langer  is  second  vice-president  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men ;  the  district  judge  Stern,  N.  Levi,  an  advocate, 
and  Hallmann,  a  judge  of  the  higher  court,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  judicial  organization  of  tlie  district, 
while  N.  Levi  is  also  the  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  llu^  chamber  of  advocates  of  the  supe- 
rior court  of  Stuttgart.  The  faculty  of  the  Poly- 
technic High  School  of  the  city  includes  the  Jewish 
teachers  Kaufmann,  JIarx,  and  Schmidt;  and  that 
of  the  Conservatory  for  Music,  Singing,  and  Dra- 
matic Art,  Professors  Singer  and  Wien  ;  while  Gerst- 
niann  is  a  member  of  the  regular  company  of  the 
Hoftheater. 

In  1903  the  records  of  the  coinmunity  of  Stuttgart 
showed  63  births,  16  marriages  in  the  synagogue, 
and  33  burials.  According  to  the  latest  census, 
the  community  comprised  776  households  with 
3,015  persons.  The  community  has  a  library  and 
224  "Jahrzeit"  foundations. 

s.  T.  K. 

STYRIA  :  Austrian  province.  The  first  docu- 
mentary mention  of  Jews  in  Sty ria  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  village  of  Judenburg  under  date  of 
1075  (Peinlich,  "Judenburg  und  das  Ileilige  Geist- 
spital,"  p.  7);  another  place  between  Graz  and  Rein 


is  called  in  the  archives  "ad  Judreos'";  and  at  Mar- 
burg was  a  Jewish  cemetery  which  became,  atter 
the  expidsion  of  the  Jews  from  Styria  in  1490,  the 
property  of  the  Minorite  order  (Putt,  "Marburg,"  i, 
119).  In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  numerous 
towns  and  villages,  bearing  such  names  as  "Ju- 
dendorf,"  "Judenanger,"  " Judengraben,"  etc.,  are 
so  many  indications  of  the  distribution  of  Jew8 
throughout  the  province  in  the  early  Middle  Ages. 
In  Graz  (where  the}-  inliabited  a  spe- 
Indications  ciahjuarter),  in  Judenburg  (which  was 
of  Early  one  of  the  conuiii'r<-ial  centers  of  Aus- 
Jewish  Set-  tria),  and  in  Marburg,  Radkersburg, 
tlements.  and  other  localities  thi'  existence  of  or- 
ganized Jewish  conununities  may  be 
taken  for  granted.  In  Judenburg  the  Jew  Cham  was 
in  1460  proprietor  of  six  houses;  his  coreligionist 
Maul,  of  three.  Besides  engaging  in  commerce,  the 
Jews  of  Judenburg  busied  themselves  with  agricul- 
ture and  road-building.  His  interesting  to  note  that 
the  church  of  .Judenburg  is  designated  in  local  doc- 
uments as  having  been  a  former  synagoglu^  mauy 
of  the  stones  in  the  building  bearing,  indeed,  He- 
brew inscriptions. 

In  13;!8  King  F'rederick  II.  forbade  the  baptism  of 
Jewish  children  against  the  wishes  of  their  |)areiits, 
this  prince  showing  in  general  a  favorable  disposi- 
tion toward  his  Jewish  subjects,  who  had  the  right 
to  appeal  directly  to  him.  A  similar  attitude  was 
taken  by  Duke  Frederick  the  Warlike  (1278)  and 
the  powerful  minister  of  Albrecht  I.,  Abbot  Hein- 
rich  von  Admont  (1390),  and  by  Ottocar  II.  and  his 
son  Rudolph. 

Christiiuis  of  1312  was  marked  by  a  bloody  riot 
against   the  Jews  of  Judenburg  and  Fursteufeld; 
but  papal  bidls  and  the  intervention  of  Duke  Al- 
brecht II.,   who   on    this   account  was   nicknamed 
"Judendulder,"  arrested  the  anti-Jewish  uprisings. 
In  Wolfsbcrg,  however,  seventy  Jews  were  burned 
at  the  stake  on  a  charge  of  having 
Biots  at     desecrated  the  host.     On  the  11th  of 
Fiirstenfeld  Jlay,    1431,    all   the   Jews  of  Styria 
and  were,    almost     at    the     same     liour, 

Judenburg.  thrown  into  prison.  Some  died  at 
the  slake;  others  were  expelled  from 
the  province:  while  a  small  number  embraced 
Christianity.  Milder  treatment  was  meted  out  to 
the  Jews  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Peace- 
ful (1434-93),  who  granted  his  protection  even  to 
the  Jewish  refugees  from  other  Austrian  provinces. 
But  in  1496.  urged  by  the  estates,  Maximilian  I. 
decreed  the  expulsion  of  all  Jews  from  Styria,  only 
nine  months  being  allowed  them  in  which  to  liqui- 
date their  affairs.  Most  of  them  seem  to  have  emi- 
grated to  Italy. 

Although  in  1753  ami  1775  a  few  individual  Jews 
(see  Baumgarlen,  "  Die  Juden  in  Steiermark,"  p.  38) 
were  allowed  to  reside  temporarily  in  the  province, 
the  first  real  attempt  at  a  resettlement  began  under 
a  decree  of  Joseph  II.  of  1781,  which  granted  the 
Jews  permission  to  frequent  tlie  markets  of  Graz; 
but  the  old  decree  of  Maximilian  was  renewed  in 
1783,  1797,  1819,  1823,  and  1838.  Even  after  the 
revolution  of  1848  the  status  quo  was  maintained; 
with  few  modifications  it  was  renewed  by  imperial 
decree  of  Oct.  3,  1853;   and  not  until  1861  was  the 
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pniliiliitiDii  repealed.  In  Sept.,  1865,  the  first  prayer- 
iiniise  in  Graz  was  dedicated  by  A(l()l|ili  Jellinek 
and  Solcinion  Suizer,  who,  aoeornpanied  hy  repre- 
sentative Jews  and  the  entire  clioir  personnel,  went 
from  Vienna  for  the  purpose.  On  May  17,  lWi9.  the 
organization  of  the  new  Jewish  com- 
Congrega-  nninity  was  duly  eontirnicd  by  the 
tion  governor.     It  has   remained  the  oidy 

of  Graz      congregation  in  tlie  eoniniunity,  and 

Officially     numbers  (1905)  about  1,2(10  souls.    Its 

Rec-        rabbi  is  Samuel  Miih.sam;   and  it  ik)S- 

ognized.  sesses  three  charitable  institutions — a 
Iiebra  kaddisha.  a  lailies'  society,  and 
Hcbra  Matnat  'Aniyyim — besides  a  communal  school 
with  about  300  pupils. 

Judenburg  has  a  Jewish  "  Korporation,"  i.e..  a 
congregation  lacking  otlicial  indorsement;  tlie  same 
is  the  case  with  the  minyan  in  Leoben.  There  are 
Jewish  cemeteries  in  Judenburg  and  Gleiclienl)erg- 
Trautmannsdorf.  At  the  latter  place,  a  well-known 
health  resort,  a  Jewish  hospital  was  erected  in  1884, 
owing  partly  to  tlie  efforts  of  the  poet  Leopold 
Kompert.  There  are  small  Jewish  settlements  at 
Andritz,  Auhmilhl,  Aussee,  Bruck,  Brunnsee,  Cilly, 
Dietersdorf,  Egenberg.  Feldkirclien,  Fehring,  Fer- 
nitz,  Friedau.  Gratwan,  Hausmanstetten,  Irdning, 
Kindberg,  Knittelf'eld,  K5flach,  Leoben,  and  twenty- 
four  other  localities  (Baumgarten,  I.e.  p.  50). 

In  1893  the  old  synagogue  at  Graz  was  replaced 
by  a  beautiful  building,  whicli  was  visited  in  1895  by 
the  emperor.  During  the  twelve  years  1890  to  1903 
about  170  Jews  in  Styria  embraced  CMiristianity, 
while  during  the  same  period  twenty-one  ('hristians 
ado])ted  Judaism. 

The  Jews  of  Styria  are  occupied  mainly  in  trade 
and  commerce;  but  there  are  also  some  farmers 
among  them;  and,  curiously  enough,  one  of  the 
greatest  swineries  near  Graz  is  maintained  by  a  Jew. 

See,  also,  FIjustenfeld  and  Judenbikg. 

BlBUOiiRAPHT:   Emanuel  Baumprarten.  Die  Juiieii  in  S/cicr- 
marlc.  Vienna,  1903. 

S. 

STJASSO:  Spanish  family,  with  branchesin  Hol- 
land and  England.  The  following  are  the  more  im- 
portant members  (in  chronological  order): 

Antonio  (Isaac)  Lopez  Suasso :  I?esideut  of 
The  Hague.  For  services  rendered  to  King  Charles 
II.  of  Spain,  that  monarch  in  1676createil  Suasso  a 
baron,  liis  estate  of  Avernas  dc  Gras  in  Brabant, 
now  calle<l  "Cras  Avernas."  being  made  a  barony. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the 
liouse  of  Orange;  and  when  William  III.  undertook 
his  expedition  to  England  in  l(i88,  Suasso  advanced 
him  3.000.000  guliien  without  interest  and  did  not 
even  ask  for  a  receipt,  merely  .saying:  "If  you  are 
successful  you  may  repay  me;  if  you  are  not  suc- 
cessful, I  will  be  tlie  loser."  Frederick  II.  of  Prus- 
sia commemorates  this  instance  of  self-sacritice  as 
the  act  "of  a  Jew  named  Schwartzau  "  ("(Euvres 
Histori(iues,"  i.  152). 

Buu.ioiniAPMV:  Km-uen.  (iivcliieflenis  dcr  Jmlcn   in  AVilcr- 
limil.  pii.  -'US  i(  sill. 

Abraham    Lopez     Suasso :     Son    of    Antonio 
(Isa:icl  l.opez  Suiisso;  married  a  daughter  of  Man- 
uel  de   Teixeira,  charge  d'affaires  at  Hamburg  for 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  (1633-54). 
XI.— :?7 


Antonio  (Isaac)  Lopez  Suasso  :  Son  of  Abra- 
ham Lopez  Suasso;  marne<i  In  1714  a  daiigliter  of 
Moses  Mendes  da  Costa,  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Francisco  Lopez  Suasso  :   Dedicatee  of  an  epi- 

thalaniium  entitled  ■•Certanien  de  las  Musas"  by  the 

jjoet  Immauuel  de  Leon  of  The  Hague. 

nuaionR.ipiiv:  (iaster.  Hist,  iif  Bd-i.i  Miirhs,  p.  98;   Xayser- 
lin^.  Sriifiarilini,  \i.  :{!(;. 

Alvarez  Lopez  Suasso:  Resident  of  London; 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  time.  In  1725  he 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Span- 
ish-Portuguese community  of  Loudon;  and  seven 
years  later  he  received  permission  from  the  English 
government  to  send  settlers  to  thecolony  of  Georgia. 

BiBLiooRAPiiv:  (iaster,  lli.st.  nf  licvin  Murks,  \>.  VJH;  PuM. 
Am.Jnv.  Hist.  Sue.  ix.  KIH  ;  x.  (iT.  «H. 

Antonio  Lopez  Suasso:  Great-grandson  of  the 
baron  De  Avernas;  born  in  Amsterdam  Ai)ril  1,  1776; 
died  at  Mechlin  Oct.  12,  1857.  In  conformity  with 
the  will  of  his  maternal  grandmother,  he  assumed  his 
mother's  name,  Diaz  de  Fonseca,  and  renounced  Ju- 
daism. He  entered  the  English  army  as  an  officer, 
and  resigned  with  the  rank  of  captain  in  1829. 
After  residing  for  two  years  at  Brussels,  he  settled 
at  The  Hague,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture, studying  mainly  political  and  military  sub- 
jects. His  chief  work  was  "La  Politique  Degagee 
des  Illusions  Liberales"  (2  vols.,  1838),  in  recogni- 
tion of  which  the  King  of  Hanover  sent  him  a  dia- 
mond ring.  His  last  work  was  "  La  Ilaye  par  un 
Habitant"  (3  vols.,  18.53). 
BiBLioORAPIIY  :  Unscre  Zeit.  Jahrhurli,  Iv.  7",  Lelpslc,  1860. 

.1  M.  K. 

SUBBOTNIKI  ("Sabbatarians"):  One  of  the 
Russian  rationalistic  bodies  known  under  the  general 
name  of  "Judaiziug  sects  "(see  Judaizino  Hkhksv). 
On  the  whole,  the  Subbotniki  differ  but  little  from 
the  other  Judaizing  societies.  They  first  appeared 
in  the  reign  of  Catherine  H..  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  According  to  the  ofVicial  reports 
of  the  Russian  government,  most  of  the  followers  of 
this  sect  practise  the  rile  of  circumcision,  believe  in 
one  God.  do  not  believe  in  the  Trinity,  accept  only 
the  Old  Testament  portion  of  the  Bible,  and  observe 
the  Sabbath  on  Saturday  instead  of  on  Sunda)'.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  source,  however,  some  of  them, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Subbotniki  of  Moscow,  do  not 
practise  circumcision ;  moreover,  thej'  believe  in 
Jesus,  but  regard  him  as  a  saint  and  )uopliet  and 
not  as  the  son  of  God.  Others  await  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  as  king  of  the  earth.  Some  of  them 
revere  the  New  Testament;  others  place  it  on  a 
lower  level  than  the  Old  Testament. 

However,  the  Russian  official  sources  can  not  be 
trusted  implicitly,  since  the  Subbotniki,  like  other 
Judaizing  sects,  carefully  conceal   from  the  Chris- 
tians their  religious  beliefs  and  riles.     They  do  not 
act  so  guardedly   toward    the   Jews;  indeed,    they 
even  style  themselves"  Jews."   The  Russian  govern- 
ment carefully  isolates  the  Subbotniki 
Relation  to  from  the  followers  of  either  religion. 
Jews.         but  whenever  the  opportunity  offers 
itself    the    Subbotniki   apply    to   the 
Jews  for  Hebrew  religious  books.     Apart  from  prac- 
tising the  rite  of  circumcision,  they  also  slaughter 
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cattle  according  to  the  law  of  "sheljitah,"  wherever 
they  can  learn  the  necessary  rules.  Moreover,  they 
clandestinely  use  tetillin,  zizit.  and  niczuzol,  and 
pray  in  almost  the  same  manner  as  the  Jews ;  namely , 
in  private  houses  of  prayer,  with  covered  heads,  re- 
citing their  prayers  from  Jewish  prayer-books  with 
Russian  translation.  Tlie  cantor  reads  the  prayer 
aloud  and  the  congregants  then  pray  silently  ;  during 
prayers  a  solemn  silence  is  <ibserve(l  tlirougliout  the 
house.  On  Saturdays  rcailings  are  made  from  the 
Torah  also.  Of  all  the  Jewish  rites  and  traditions 
the  Subbotniki  observe  the  Sabbath  most  zealously, 
whence  their  name.  They  are  careful  on  that  day  to 
avoid  work  altogether;  and  they  endeavor  not  to  dis- 
cuss worldly  alTairs. 

According  to  the  testimony,  private  and  official,  of 
all  those  who  have  studied  their  mode  of  life,  the 
Subbotniki  are  remarkably  industrious;  tliey  read 
and  write;  they  are  very  hospitable;  and  are  stran- 
gers to  drunkenness,  ])overty,  and  prostitution.  Up 
to  1820  the  Subbotniki  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the 
governments  of  Voronej,  Orel.  Moscow,  Tula,  and 
Saratof.  After  that  year  tlie  government  deported 
those  who  openly  acknowledged  their  membership 
in  this  sect  to  the  foothills  of  the  Caucasus,  to  Trans- 
caucasia, and  to  the  governments  of  Irkutsk,  To- 
bolsk, and  Yeniseisk,  in  Siberia. 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  owing  to  that  czar's 
personal  tolerance,  the  Subbotniki  enjoyed  more 
freedom.  Nevertheless  the  Kussiau  clergy  killed 
in  Mogliilef  (Mohilev)  about'foo  Sub- 
Under  Al-  bntniki  and  their  spiritual  leaders,  in- 
exander  I.  eluding  the  ex-archbishoji  Komantzov. 
and  while  the  hitter's  young  son  was  tor- 

Nicholas  I.  tured  with  red-hot  irons  before  being 
burned  at  the  stake.  The  Sulibotniki, 
however,  succeeded  in  gaining  a  measure  of  peace  by 
means  of  an  agreement  which  they  made  with  the 
Greek-Orthodox  popes.  In  order  that  the  latter 
might  not  be  the  losers  from  a  material  standpoint 
by  the  defection  of  the  Subbotniki  from  their  con- 
gregations, the  niembersof  the  sect  undertook  to  i)a)' 
them  the  usual  fee  of  two  rubles  for  every  birth 
and  three  rul)les  for  every  marriage.  The  czar  then 
permitted  the  Subbotniki  to  profess  their  faith 
openly,  but  on  the  condition  that  they  should  not 
engage  Jewish  preachers  and  should  not  themselves 
proselytize  among  the  Christians.  These  stipula- 
tions were  not,  however,  fully  complied  with. 

In  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I.  a  feeling  of  unrest  became 
apparent  among  the  Sublxuniki.  Many  of  them 
wished  to  embrace  Judaism;  ami  some  of  their  num- 
ber were  sent  into  the  Pale  of  Settlement  in  order  to 
become  fully  ae(|uainteil  with  the  Jewish  religion. 
On  learning  of  this  the  Russian  government  sent 
among  the  Subbotniki  a  number  of  priests  with  the 
view  of  effecting  their  return  to  the  Greek-Ortho- 
dox fold.  But  the  religious  ilisputations  and  the 
persuasion  of  the  priests  did  not  meet  with  success. 
The  government  then  decided  to  suppress  the  Sub- 
botniki by  violent  measures,  and  many  of  them  were 
subjected  to  cruel  treatment  by  the  officials.  The 
government  then  decided  (1826)  to  deport  those  who 
had  openly  professed  themselves  Subbotniki  to  the 
above-mentioned  regions  in  the  Caucasus.  Trans- 
caucasia, and  Siberia,  at  the  .same  time,  but  for  rea- 


sons quite  opposite  in  the  two  instances,  prohibit- 
ing the  residence  in  their  .settlements  of  Jews  and 
of  members  of  the  Greek Orthodo.x  Church. 

It  is  impossible  at  present  to  determine  the  exact 
number  of  Subbotniki  in  Russia,  the  discrepancy 
between  the  government  statistics  and  the  actual 

numbers   of   this   sect  being  so  verj' 
Statistics,    wide.     The  otlicial  data  represent  the 

membership  of  th<:  sect  as  numbering 
several  thousand,  while  the  traveler  and  writer 
Dinard,  who  has  been  in  personal  contact  with  the 
Subbotniki.  states  that  there  are  2.500,000.  It  may 
be  that  Dinard  included  in  his  figures  all  of  the 
Judaizing  sects.  As  regards  dre.ss,  and  mode  of  life 
apart  from  their  religious  rites,  the  Subbotniki  do 
not  in  any  way  differ  from  the  Greek-Orthodox 
Russians. 

BiBLiociiuPiiv  :  Kosttitiiiirnv.  ItiisHliUjfa  htnrii/ti,  vul.  i,;  Kid- 
zUdiiimtkhiski  Shivar.  s.v.;   K.  Dliiiircl.  in  Ua-Meliz.  1HS7, 
No.  75:  N.  Aslvrev.  Sutihotnihi  ('  lio^sii  i  sitiiri,  in  Sjirvrrnit 
Vuistnik.  ISDl,  No.  B;  Untv.  ler.  IISM,  p. :)'.»). 
M.  n.  S.  IIu. 

SUBFCENA  :  In  Englisli  law,  a  writ  which  com- 
mands witnesses  to  come  into  court  and  to  give  tes- 
timony. Scripture  (Lev.  v.  1)  makes  it  the  duty  of 
any  one  who  has  seen  or  lieard  things  which  are 
material  to  the  right  decision  of  a  lawsuit,  whether 
civil  or  criminal,  to  come  forward  and  testify ;  other- 
wise he  will  "bear  his  iniciuity."  Further,  it  con- 
templates that  the  party  interested  in  the  case  will 
proclaim  publicly  what  testimony  he  needs,  and  will 
lay  his  curse  on  those  who  are  able  to  give  such  tes- 
timony but  who  fail  to  do  .so.  It  might  thence  be 
inferred  that  the  rabbinical  law  supiilies  means  cor- 
responding to  the  subpcena  in  English  law,  to  com- 
mand the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  to  |)unish 
them  for  non-attendance.  But,  on  the  contrary,  a 
baraita  (B.  K.  .55b)  enumerates  four  kinds  of  wrong- 
doers who  are  liable  to  punishment  only  in  the 
heavenly  and  not  in  a  human  tribunal:  among 
them  is  the  witness  who  refuses  to  testify.  The 
codes  (Maimoniiles,  "Yad,"  'Eilut,  i. ;  Shulhan 
'Aruk,  lioshen  Mishpat,  28)  follow  this  baraita, 
giving  to  the  party  who  needs  the  testimony  oidy  the 
right  publicly  to  proclaim  his  needs,  with  an  im- 
precation on  him  who,  being  able  to  testify,  refuses 
to  do  so;  but  here  they  stop.  ReMA,  in  his  glosson 
Iloshen  Mishpat  2S,  2,  does,  however,  point  out, 
that  Joseph  Caro,  in  his  "  Bet  Yo.sef,"  on  the  "  Arba' 
Turim,"  had  suggested  some  means  for  coniiielling 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  nay  even  of  the  adver- 
sary, making  the  latter  a  witness;  but  he  does  not 
venture  to  specify  the  process.  It  is  suggested 
also  that  to  compel  one  witness  to  testify  where 
the  issue  may  be  established  only  by  the  testimony 
of  two,  would  generally  be  of  little  avail. 

In  the  same  connection  the  moral  obligation  of 
one  who  can  testify  to  come  into  court  and  do  so,  is 
subjected  to  a  somewhat  curious  exception.  A 
great  scholar  ("  tahuid  hakam  "),  it  is  said,  need  not 
attend,  at  least  in  a  civil  cause,  as  a  witness  before 
a  court  composed  of  judges  inferior  in  learning  to 
himself.  He  should,  however,  go  promptly  and  do 
his  duty  as  a  witness  when  the  cause  is  such  that  the 
miscarriage  of  justice  then-in  through  the  lack  of  his 
testimony  might  lead  to  a  scandal  ("  hillul  ha-shem"). 

w.  B.  L.  N.  D. 
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SUBSCRIPTION.     See  Signature. 
SUCCESSION.     See  Agnatks;  Iniieuita.nck, 

SUCCOTH:  1.  Tlip  tiist  stoppiug-pluce  of  the 
Israelites  mi  their  way  out  (if  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  37, 
xiii.  20;  Num.  .\xxiii.  5  «<  ^ct/.);  probably  tlie  Egyp- 
tian Thuku,  name  of  the  district  of  I'rriioM  ami  also 
of  the  fortress  itself  (see  Ebers  in  "Zeit.  fur  Egyp- 
ti.sehe  Spraehe  unii  .Vltertum."  1885,  p.  49). 

2.  City  in  Palestine  east  of  the  Jonlan,  in  the 
territory  of  Gad  (.Joshua  xiii.  27).  The  name 
(=  "huts")  is  derived  from  Jacob's  settling  there  on 
his  return  from  the  country  of  the  Arameans.  Ja- 
cob came  from  Penuel;  while  Gideon,  pursuing  the 
Midianites  from  the  west,  reached  first  Succoth  and 
then  Penuel  (Judges  viii.  5  et  st(j.,  14  et  seq.).  Suc- 
coth,  therefore,  was  nearer  to  the  Jordan  (comp. 
Judges  viii.  4  et  «eij.).  It  lay  in  the  valley,  accord- 
ing to  Joshua  xiii.  27.  The  "valley  of  Succoth  " 
mentioned  in  Ps.  Ix.  8  (A.  V.  6),  cviii.  8  (A.  V.  7)  is. 
therefore,  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  at  Succoth.  .le- 
rome  says,  in  a  comment  on  Gen.  .xxxiii.  17,  that 
Sukkoy  belongs  to  the  territory  of  Scytlio|)olis 
(Baisan).  Hence  it  probabl}'  lay  north,  not  south, 
of  thcJabbok  (=  Nalir  ul-Zarka).  According  to  the 
Talmud,  it  was  subsequently  called  Tar'ala  (comp. 
Neubauer.  "G.  T."  1808,  p.  2"48):  and  S.  .Merill  iden- 
tities the  place  and  thcTalniudic  name  with  the  arti- 
ficial hill  Der  Allah,  20  meters  high,  and  somewhat 
to  the  north  of  the  place  where  the  Jabbok  emerges 
from  the  mountains  and  seeks  the  plain  (Jlerill. 
"East  of  the  Jordan,"  1881,  p.  387).  But  this  does 
not  agree  with  the  statements  of  Eusebius.  This 
Succoth  is  identical  with  that  mentioned  in  I  Kings 
vii.  46  and  II  Chron.  iv.  17.  According  to  these 
passages,  Hiram's  foundry,  in  which  he  cast  the 
vessels  for  thi'  Temple,  lay  between  Succoth  and 
Zeredah  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

K.  0.  II.  I.   Bk. 

SUCHOSTAVER,  MORDECAI:  Galiciau  ad- 
herent (if  the  IIaskai.aii,  and  lea<her  of  philosophy 
at  the  rabbinical  .seminary  of  Jitomir,  Russia;  born 
near  Brody,  Galicia,  1790;  died  at  Jitomir  July  29, 
1880.  As  a  youth  he  was  the  pupil  of  Nachman 
Kiochmal.  He  left  Brody  for  Odessa,  where,  in  the 
early  thirties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  was  ap- 
pointed private  secretary  and  tutor  in  the  household 
of  Baron  Jo.sepli  Yozel  Gl'inzburg,  settling  in  Kanie- 
netz-Podolsk.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  rabbinical 
seminary  at  Jitomir,  Suchostaver  was  called  to  that 
city;  and  he  remained  identified  with  the  institution 
until  it  was  closed  (1873). 

Intluenced  by  the  school  of  the  Haskalah,  Sucho- 
staver wrote  a  jihilosophical  introduction  to  Mai- 
monides' "  .Moreh  Nebukim."  which  was  published 
at  Zolkiev  in  1829.  He  was  the  author  also  of  .sev- 
eral liiblical-scicutific  articles,  preserved  in  manu- 
script, one  of  which,  entitled  "•  Edim  Zomemim." 
a  treatise  on  Deut.  xix.  1.5-20,  appeared  in  the 
monthly  "Mizpah"  (188.5,  part  iii.). 

Bibliography:  Paperna,  In  Soliolowskl's  Sefcr  ha-Shiiiinli. 
pii.  m-C-i.  Wurs;i-.v.  liMHl;   Jla-Meliz.  1889,  .No.  274,  p.  4;   Hn- 

Zeniah.  188(1,  Nn.  :tl.  p.  247li. 
K.  V.  S.    O. 

SUFISM  i.Viuliic,  "Tasawwuf "):  The  mystic 
and  ascetic  doctrines  of  the  Mohammedan  sect  of  the 


Sufis,  whose  name  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  noun 
"suf  "  (wool),  having  reference  to  the  woolen  cloth 
worn  by  its  adherents  to  typify  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity enjoined  by  Islam.  Sutism  has  a  special 
claim  upon  the  attention  of  Jewish  scholars  because 
of  its  influence  on  the  ethical  and  mystic  writings  of 
the  Juda'o-Arabian  period.  According  to  their  own 
view  the  Sufis  are  simply  esoteric  Mohammedans, 
setting  aside  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  of 
.Mohaumied  for  a  mystic  or  spiritual  interpretation. 
The  Sufic  movement  arose  in  the  laud  of  the 
.Magis;  and  in  the  first  stages  of  its  development  it 
bore  a  purely  ascetic  and  ethical  character.  It  de- 
clared theological  knowledge  to  be  far  inferior  to 
inward  percejition,  or  mystic  intQition  acquired 
through  religious  ecstasies.  Later,  however,  under 
the  influence  of  Arabian  Neoplatonism,  and  partly 
al.so  under  that  of  the  Vedaiita  school  of  the  Hindu 
piiilosophers,  speculative,  metaphysical,  and  pan- 
theistic elements  were  added  ;  and  in  this  way  arose 
the  Sufic  tlieological  system.  For  the  Sufis,  God 
alcme  has  a  real  existence,  while  the  material  world 
or  c(mtiugent  being  is  merely  a  reflection  of  Him, 
revealing   His  attributes  and    perfections   without 

partaking  of  His  substance.  In  lov- 
Doctrines.    ing  w  isdom,  beauty,  or  goodness,  man 

in  reality  loves  God;  and  in  realizing 
that  God  is  the  only  reality  he  is  able  to  overleap, 
as  it  were,  his  own  limitations  and  to  attain  the 
state  of  absorption  in  God.  This  can  only  be 
reached  after  one  has  pas.sed  through  the  following 
three  stages:  (1)  humanity  ("nasnt"  ),  in  which  the 
disciple,  or  seeker  after  God,  must  live  according  to 
the  Law,  observing  all  the  rites,  customs,  and  pre- 
cepts of  religion  ;  (2)  angelhood  ("  malkut  "),  through 
which  lies  the  pathway  of  purity;  and  (3)  the  pos- 
session of  power  ("jabrut"),  through  which  man 
acquires  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  God,  which 
is  ditfu-sed  through  all  things.  As  the  soul  of  man 
is  an  exile  from  its  Maker,  and  human  existence  is 
its  iieriod  of  banishment,  death  should  be  the  desire 
of  the  Sufi  ;  for  thereby  he  returns  to  the  bosom  of 
his  Creator.  According  to  the  Sufis,  all  religious 
beliefs,  such  as  those  relating  to  paradise,  hell,  etc., 
are  allegories.  There  does  not  really  exist  any  dif- 
ference between  good  and  evil;  all  is  reduced  to 
unity,  and  God  is  the  real  author  of  the  acts  of  man- 
kind. It  is  He  who  determines  the  will  of  man: 
the  latter  therefore  is  not  free  in  his  actions.  No 
one  can  obtain  spiritual  union  without  God's  grace; 
but  this  is  vouchsafed  to  those  who  fervently  ask 
for  it. 

To  the  spread  of  Sufism  in  the  eighth  century  was 
probably  due  the  revival  of  Jewish  mysticism  in 
Mohammedan  countries  at  that  period.  L'nder  the 
direct  influence  of  the  Sufis  arose  the  .lewish  sect 

called  YiuoiiANiTKs.  Like  the  Sufis, 
Influence  the  Yudghanit<'s  set  asi<le  the  literal 
on  Yud-  meaning  of  the  Torah  for  a  supposed 
ghanites.     mystic     m-     spiritual     interpretation 

(comp.  Saadia,  "  Emunot  we-De'ot," 
pp.  39b  and  68a;  Ibn  Ezra.  Commentary  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch. Introduction).  There  are  also  many  points 
of  similarity  between  the  mysticism  of  the  Sufis  and 
that  of  the  Merkabah  riders  of  the  geonic  period 
(.see  Mkiikahaii).     To  enter  the  state  of  ecstasy  in 
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wliich  the  ^lerkabiili  ride  was  taken  one  had  to  re- 
main niotionk-ss.  with  tlie  head  lietwccn  tlie  knees, 
absciil)ed  in  conteniplati<in,  and  iniuinUrin!;  prayers 
and  hymns.  The  Sulisdistinjiuislied  seven  dilTerent 
ecstatic  stages,  each  of  wliicli  was  marked  hy  tlie 
vision  of  a  difTercnt  color.  The  contemplative  suc- 
cessively saw  green,  hhie.  red,  yellow,  white,  and 
black;  while  in  the  seventh  and  last  stage  he  saw 
nothing,  being  completely  absorbed  in  God,  like  a 
drop  of  water  which,  falling  into  the  sea,  loses  its 
individual  identity  and  acquires  an  inlinite  exist- 
ence. The  same  distinction  by  colors  of  the  ecstatic 
stages  was  made  by  the  jNIerkabah-rider.  who  at  each 
ne^v  stage  entered  a  heavenly  hall  ("  hckal  ")  of  a 
different  color,  until  he  reached  the  .seventh,  which 
was  colorless,  and  the  appearance  of  wliich  marked 
both  the  end  of  his  contemplation  and  his  lapse 
into  unconsciousness  (conip.  Zohar,  i.  41b). 

A  far  greater  influence  was  exercised  by  Sufism 
upon  the  ethical  writings  of  the  J uda>o- Arabian 
period  than  iipon  the  mysticism  of  the  Geonim. 
In  the  first  writing  of  this  kind,  the  "  Kitab  al-Hi- 
dayah  ila  Fara'id  al-Kulub"of  I5.\nYA  bkn  Joseph 
IBS'  l'.\Kt"DA  (translated  by  Judah  ibn  Tibbon  into 
Hebrew  under  the  title  "  Hobot  ha-Lebabot ''),  the 
author  says:  "The  precepts  prescribed  by  the  Law 
number  018  only;  those  dictated  by 
Influence  the  intellect  are  innumerable."  This 
on  Bahya.  was  precisely  the  argument  used  by 
the  Sutis  against  their  adversaries,  the 
'  Ulamas.  The  very  arrangement  of  the  book  seems 
to  have  been  inspired  by  Sufism.  Its  ten  gates  or 
sections  correspond  to  the  ten  stages  through  which 
the  Suli  had  to  pass  in  order  to  attain  that  true  and 
passionate  love  of  God  which  is  the  aim  and  goal  of 
all  ethical  self-di.scipline.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
the  ethical  writings  of  the  vSufis  Al-Kusajri  and  Al- 
Harawi  there  are  sections  which  treat  of  the  same 
subjects  as  those  treated  in  the  "  Hobot  ha-Lcbabot  " 
and  which  bear  the  same  titles:  e.g..  "  nabal-Tawak- 
kul  "  (pniDan  lyt,-):  "  Hali  al-Taul'iah"  (nmcnn  -IVC) : 
"Bab  al-Muhasabali  "  (C'SM  \\2W\  "IVL") ;  "liabal- 
Tawadu'"  (njJ'JDn  IVL");  "Habal-Zuhd"  (nj;B' 
niE;"1Dn).  in  the  ninth  gate  Bal.iya  directly  quotes 
.sayings  of  the  Sutis,  whom  he  calls  "Perushim." 
However,  the  author  of  the  "  Hobot  ha-Lebabot " 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  approve  of  the  aseelicism 
of  the  Sufis,  although  he  showed  a  marked  pre- 
dilection for  their  ethical  principles.  On  the  other 
band,  Abraham  bah  Hivva  teaches  the  asceti- 
cism of  the  Sufis.  His  distinction  with  regard 
to  the  observance  of  the  Law  by  various  classes 
of  men  is  essentially  a  Sufic  theory.  According 
to  it  there  are  four  jirincipal  degrees  of  human 
perfection  or  sanctity;  namely:  (1)  of  "Sliari'ah," 
i.e.,  of  .strict  obedience  to  all  ritual 
Views  of  laws  of  Mohammedanism,  such  as 
Abraham  prayer,  fasting,  pilgrimage,  almsgiv- 
bar  Hiyya.  ing,  ablution,  etc.,  which  is  the  low- 
est degree  of  worship,  and  is  attain- 
able by  all;  (2)  of  "Tarikab,"  which  is  accessible 
only  to  a  higher  class  of  men  who,  while  strictly  ad- 
hering to  the  outward  or  ceremonial  injunctions  of 
religion,  rise  to  an  inward  perception  of  mental 
power  and  virtue  necessary  for  the  nearer  approach 
to  the  Divinity;  (3)  of  "Haljikah,"  the  degree  at- 


taine<l  by  those  who,  through  continuous  contem- 
plation and  inward  ilcvolion,  have  risen  to  the  true 
per<e|>lion  of  the  nature  of  the  visible  and  invisible; 
who,  in  fact,  have  recognized  the  Godhead,  and 
through  this  knowledge  have  succcicdcd  in  estab- 
lishing an  ecstatic  relation  to  it;  and  (4)  of  the  "Ma- 
'arifah,"  in  which  slate  man  couuniuiicates  directly 
with  the  Deity. 

Complete  seclusion  from  the  world  was  highly 
praised  by  many  cabalisls.  In  his  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch  entitled  "Me'irat 'Enayim  "  Isaac 
liEN  SAMt'El.  OK  AcitK  expresses  himself  as  follows: 
"He  who  reaches  the  degree  of  attachment  to  God 
[mpaT]  will  reach  that  of  indiiTerence  IniinBTl]; 
and  he  who  reaches  the  degree  of  indifference  will 
reach  that  of  seclusion  from  the  world,"  The  de- 
gree of  seclusion  is  illustrated  by  R.  Abner  in  the 
following  story:  "A  lover  of  wisdom  once  addressed 
himself  to  an  anchoret  and  asked  to  be  enrolled  in 
his  order.  The  hermit  said  lohini:  '  Mj- son,  may 
the  blessingsof  Heaven  be  upon  thee;  for  thy  inten- 
tion is  good.  liut  tell  me,  liast  thou  beiai  indiffer- 
ent or  not?  '  '  Master,  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  ' 
'  My  son,  is  the  man  who  respects  thee,  and  the  one 
who  offends  thee,  equal  in  thy  eyes  or  not?'  'By 
your  life,  master,  I  finil  jileasure  in  the  man  who 
shows  me  respect,  and  feel  hurt  by 
Influence  him  who  offends  me;  but  I  bear  no 
on  grudge  against  the  offender,  and  do 

the  Cabala,  not  seek  vengeance.'  'Depart  in 
peace,  my  son,'  said  the  anchoret;  'so 
long  as  thou  art  not  completely  indifferent  to  praise 
and  blame,  thou  art  not  prei)ared  for  the  life  of  a 
hermit '  "  (Deut.  vii.). 

Like  the  Sufis,  the  cabalists  considered  love  of 
God  to  be  the  final  object  of  the  existence  of  the 
soul.  "In  the  love  of  God,"  says  the  Zohar,  "is 
found  the  secret  of  the  divine  unity:  it  is  love  that 
unites  the  higher  and  lh<'  lower  stages,  and  that 
raises  everything  to  that  stage  in  which  all  must  be 
one  "(Zohar,  ii.  216a). 

The  allegorical  and  symbolical  style  of  the  Sufic 
l)oetry  found  imitators  among  many  liturgical  poets 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  these  the  most  renowned 
was  Israel  Na.iaha,  who,  in  the  preface  to  Iiis 
"Zemirot  Yisrael,"  acknowledges  this  influence,  say- 
ing that  in  his  30uth  he  had  compo.sed  many  relig- 
ious hymns  to  Arabic  and  Turkish  tunes,  with  the 
intention  of  turning  the  Jewish  young  men  from 
profane  songs.  The  characteristic  feature  of  these 
liymns  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sufic  poetry; 
namely,  the  representation  of  the  lughest  things  by 
human  emblems  and  human  passions,  and  the  use 
of  erotic  terminology  to  illustrate  the  relations  of 
man  and  God,  religion  being  identical  with  love. 
Thus  in  the  language  of  th<!  Sufis,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  many  Jewish  poets,  the  beloved  one's  curls  indi- 
cate the  mysteries  of  the  Deity  ;  sensuous  pleasures, 
and  chiefly  into.xication,  the  highest  degree  of  divine 
love  asecstatic  contemplation;  while  the  wine-room 
merely  represents  the  slate  in  consequence  of  which 
the  human  qualities  merge  or  are  exalted  into  those 
of  the  Deity. 

Although  Hasidism  is  opposed  to  asceticism,  it 
has  many  points  in  common  with  Sufism.  Like  the 
latter,  it  aims  to  create  by  means  of  psychological 
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suggestion  a  new  type  of  religions  man — a  type  that 
places  emotion  above  reason  and  rites,  and  religious 
exaltation  above  knowledge.  As  the  Sulis,  too,  tlie 
Hasidiin  believe  that  by  means  of  constant  spiritual 
communion  witli  (Jod  it  is  possible  to  secure  clear 
mental  vision  and  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  to  work 
miracles.  A  striking  analogy  between  Hasidism 
and  Sudsm  is  the  prominence,  in  both  sects,  of  the 
spiritual  guide.  As  Sufism  inculcates  the  absolute 
necessity  of  blind  submission  to  the  "murshid," 
or  inspired  guide,  so  Hasidism  teaches  that  the  zad- 
dWf.  is  the  mediator  between  God  and  ordinary  per- 
sons, and  that  through  liim  the  salvation  of  the  sold 
is  achieved  and  earthly  blessings  are  obtained. 

BiBi.iOGKAPHY  :  Di'  Slane,  introduction  to  the  Bi<tt/rai>hical 
Dictiitnarinif  Ihn  KhalUIiatu  Paris,  l>4:t:  liirliDell,  Traiialfi- 
tinn  of  Htiti^  nf  Shimz  ;  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  in  Notices  ct  Kz- 
traits,  xii.  ^t]  ;  Krenier,  in  JtmrniiJ  A.-^iolique.  IStjH,  p.  271 ; 
Jelliiiek,  ill  (tritnt,  xii.  577:  St^insolineiiler,  .\[a\imar  lia- 
Yihitil,  I'll.  21,  :i2x  Ignaz  Goldzilier,  iV<it<r(V/l#;;j  zur  Ent' 
wid<i  hnnisiitschu-hte  des  Sufiitmutt,  in  W.  'A,  K.  M.  xiil. 
35-o(;;  Si-hrciner,  I>cr  K'a^aiH  in  ilerjthli^ichfti  Litiratur^ 
in  litrirht  fVtr die  Lehramtlalt  fllr die  \Vbt»eitifChaft  des 
Judcnthums  zu  Berlin,  189.5. 
K.  I.   Bk. 

SUICIDE:  Selfmuiilcr.  The  intiuence  of  race 
on  the  frcijuencj- of  suicide  is  evident  from  statistics 
giving  the  rates  of  mortality  from  tliis  cause  in  vari- 
ous countries.  Of  the  European  peoples,  the  Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians,  English,  etc.,  i.e.,  those  who 
are  mostly  of  the  Teutonic  race,  are  more  given  to 
self-destruction  than  the  peoples  of  Celtic  or  Med- 
iterranean origin.  Wherever  the  Celtic  race  is  in 
the  majoiity  the  rates  of  suicide  fall  perceptibly. 
In  the  United  States,  where  nearly  all  the  European 
races  live  under  appro.\imately  the  same  environ- 
ment, each  nationality  retains  its  own  late  of  suicide. 
Moiselli  declares  that  religion  has  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  suicide  rat*",  and  that  Catholics  and 
Jews  are  the  least  liable  to  commit  suicide.  He 
maintains  that  those  who  are  fervently  devoted  to 
religion,  especially  women  (nunsand  lay  sisters),  fur- 
nish very  few  suicides.  That  religion  is  not  the 
only  factor  in  such  cases,  however,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  '■  a  great  difference  generally  e.vists  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  countries  only,  not  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  inhabitants 
of  the  same  country.  Where  the  tend- 
ency to  suicide  is  great  among  the 
latter,  it  will  be  found  to  be  also  high 
among  the  former  "  (Morselli).  "  When 
it  is  found  that  people  living  under 
the  same  .social,  economic,  and  physical  environ- 
ments soon  come  to  have  the  same  suicide  rate, 
whatever  their  faith,  we  have  proof  that  the  differ- 
ence between  Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholi- 
cism as  preventives  of  suicide  can  not  be  great "' 
(Strahan). 

Among  the  ancient  Hebrews  suicide  appears  not 
to  have  been  very  common,  only  four  cases  being 
definitely  mentionc<l  in  the  Old  Testament:  those  of 
Samson,  Saul  and  his  arnior-bi-aicr,  and  Ahithophel; 
to  these  may  perhaps  be  added  the  cases  of  Abini 
clech,  Razis  (II  Mace.  xiv.  4(i),  and  a  few  others. 
Later  it  appears  to  have  become  more  freciucnt. 
Josephus  lecoi'ds  the  suicide  of  several  thousand 
Jewish  soldiers  who  were  besieged  by  the  Romans  in 
the  stronghold  of  M.\s.\nA  in  the  year  72  or  73  c.K. 
Under  medieval  ])ersecution  I  he  Jews  often  chose 
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self-destruction  as  a  means  of  relief.  In  1190  in  York, 
England,  500  Jews  committed  suicide  to  escape 
persecution:  and  many  similar  instances  are  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  England,  France, 
anil  Germany.  In  modern  times  (during  the  lirst 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century)  Jews  were  less  liable 
to  self-destruction.  Suicide  is  siiid  to  be  very  in- 
freipient  among  the  Orthodox  Jews  in  Europe,  par- 
ticularly those  living  in  small  towns  iu  Russia,  Po- 
land, and  Galicia. 

Table  Showing  the  Avekage  ok  Slucides  Among 
Catholics,  Photestants,  and  Jews  per 
1,000,000  OF  Population  (After  Mohselli). 


Country. 


Austria 

Austria 

Rad«-n 

Uaden 

Bavaria 

Bavaria 

Bavaria 

Bavaria,  I'ppcr 

Bohemia 

Franconla,  Central.. . 

FraniMjnia,  Ix>wer 

Franoonia,  I'pper.... 
Galicia 

Hungry 

Moravia 

Palalinate  of  the  Rhine 

Posen 

Prussia 

Prussia 

Prussia  I*rovince 

Rhine  Province 

Silesia 

Transylvania 

Westphalia 

Wiirttemherg 

Wiirttemljerg 


1 1852  at  I 
I  iS58-59  f 
18trMi5 
18«4-69 
187074 
1814.56 
1857  (>6 
I8fl«-67 
1844-56 
1858-E9 
1844-56 
1844-56 
1844-56 
ia58-59 
11852-54  1 
1 1858-59  (■ 
ia58-59 
1844-56 
1849-55 
1849-55 
1869-72 
1849-55 
1849-55 
1849-55 
I  ia52-5t  I 
'<  18.58-59  ( 
1849-.55 
1846-60 
1873-74 


2S2 
E-i  »■= 


72.0 

'm.i) 

156.6 
72.0 
80.0 
91.0 
44.6 
81.0 

126.0 
61.0 

107.O 
47.9 

30.0 

69.4 
50.3 
68.7 
122.0 
1.33.0 
99.7 
.52.6 
152.0 

36.0 

63.5 
96.7 
163.0 


51.3 

73.7 
121.1 
136.7 
49.1 
5.5.2 
.56.7 
.56.0 
69.0 
.59.0 
49.0 
73.0 
4.5.0 

:C8 

67.0 
53.0 
41.5 
49.6 
69.0 
31.0 
27.7 
58.5 

113.3 

24.4 
77.9 
120.0 


79.5 

100.0 
161.9 
171.0 
\V>.i 
\:lky\ 
153.7 
2:i7.0 

i:«.ii 
i:)4.o 
IIM.II 

146.0 
16.0 

54.4 
67.0 
63.0 
134.1 
1.59.9 
187.0 
96.6 
108.1) 
153.0 

73.6 

80.2 
li:t.5 
180.0 


Jews. 


20.7 

33.3 
141.0 
124.0 
1115.9 
11X1.3 
140.4 
133.0 
81.0 
86.0 

ni.o 

114.0 
10.0 

17.6 

12.0 

.e.o 
:».o 

46.4 
96.0 
33.3 
34.5 
31.3 

35.6 

66.3 
65.6 
80.0 


From  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  it  is  found 
that  in  most  countries  the  order  of  frequency  of  sui- 
cide, according  to  religions,  is:  Protestants,  Catho- 
lics, Jews.  It  is,  iiowever,  a  striking  fact  that 
the  Jews  vary  more  among  themselves  in  dif- 
ferent countries  than  do  Catholics  from  Protes- 
tants, who  maintain  a  certain  relative  proportion 
with  little  variation.  Morselli  is  inclined  to  at- 
tribute these  differences  to  the  anthropological  and 
social  diversities  observed  among  the  Jews  in  vari- 
ous countries.  This  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that 
in  Austria,  where  they  are  economically  poor  and 
socially  isolated,  the  number  of  suicides  per  1. 000,- 
OOOJewsisonly  20.7.  and  in  Galicia  only  10.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Baden  and  Bavaria, 
Compara-  where  socially  and  economically  tliey 
tive  Infre-   are  on  a  higher  plane,  the  rate  is  as 

quency.  high  as  140,  about  seven  times  more 
frequent  than  in  Austria;  while  in 
Posen,  where  their  condition  at  the  time  these  sta- 
tistics were  taken  was  an  intermediate  one.  the  sui- 
cide rate  was  38  jier  1,000.000  Jews. 

Another  important  point  observable  from  these 
figures  is  that  the  rate  of  suicide  among  Jews  is 
greatly  iunucnccd  by  that  among  Gentiles  in  the 
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same  country;  and  this  is  [jarticularly  true  when 
loinparison  is  nuulo  witli  the  Protestunts,  ami  ran 
best  lie  seen  by  coniparing  tlie  rates  in  Austria  witli 
tliose  in  Prussia,  liiivaria,  and  Baden.  In  Austria 
the  ratesare  low  both  ani<iiig  tlie general  population 
and  among  tlie  Jews.  In  Haden  and  I'nissia,  where 
it  is  higher  among  the  Christians,  it  is  higherainong 
the  Jews  also.  'I'he  same  is  evidently  true  of  the 
various  provinces  of  Austria  and  Pru.ssia. 

It,  is  a  known  fact  that  suicide  is  increasing  in 
most  of  tlie  European  countries  and  in  America. 
From  the  time  when  statistics  were  first  collected  to 
the  present  the  increase  has  been  very  great,  even 
in  respect  to  countries  differing  in  race,  religion,  and 
number  of  inhabitants.  iMor.selli  explains  this  in- 
crease as  due  to  the  effects  of  that  "  universal  and 

complex  influence  to  which  we  give 
Increase      tlie  name 'civilization.' "     In  western 
in  Modern   Europe    this   increase    is    more    pro- 
Times,       uounced  among  the  Jews  than  among 

the  Christian  po])ulatioiis  of  the  same 
countries.  In  Prussia  the  suicide  rate  from  1849 
to  1901  was  as  follows: 

1849-55 46.4  per  1,000,000  Jews . 

1869  73 90.0 

189^1901 1 j--^':;:;:::::::;:::;:::^:j ::    ::      :; 

This  shows  that  in  fifty  years  the  rate  increased 
more  than  sevenfold.  Wlien  comiiarcd  with  the 
Christians  in  Prussia,  it  is  found  that  Jews  are  de- 
cidedly more  liable  to  self-destruction  than  non- 
Jews,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  per 
100.000  population : 


Suicide  Rate. 

Year. 

Suicide  Rate. 

Year. 

Non- 
Jews. 

Jews. 

Non- 
Jews. 

Jews. 

1S90 

19 
31 
21 
31 
21 
19 

18 
2il 
3.5 
26 
2ti 
21 

1S96 

20 
30 
19 
19 
30 
20 

21 

1891   

IS97 

37 

1893 

1H98 

23 

IHy:( 

18!1!1 

20 

1R94 

190(1 

33 

189.5 

191)1 

32 

While  during  the  twelve  years  mentioned  in  the 
table  the  suicide  rate  has  remained  almost  stationary 
among  the  non-Jewish  population  in  Prussia,  among 
the  Jews  it  has  increased  from  18  to  3a  per  100,000 
population.  This  increase  applies  to  Jewesses  also, 
and  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  among  the  non- 
Jewish  women.  From  189'3  to  1901  the  annual  av- 
erage of  suicides  per  100,000  women  was:  Jewes.ses, 
12.41 ;  Christian  women,  8.11.  This  shows  that  while 
among  the  general  population  men  commit  suicide 
twice  as  often  as  women,  Jews  commit  suicide 
nearly  three  times  as  often  as  Jewesses.  Iloppe  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  absence  of  al- 
coholism among  the  Jews  reduces  the  rate  of  suicide 
when  compared  with  that  of  non-Jews,  while  early 
puberty  increases  the  rate  among  Jewesses. 

The  increase  of  suicide  among  the  Jews  is  not  con- 
fined to  Prussia.  In  Bavaria,  where,  according  to 
Morselli,  the  rate  per  1,00(1,000  Jews  was  10.').9in  the 
period  1844-56,  falling  to  lOO.Sin  18.57-66,  and  rising 
to  140.4  in  186«i-67.  it  further  increased  to  18.5.6 
(among  the  Christians  128.3  only)  in  1883-92.     In 


Wiirtlemherg  the  rate  was  142  during  1881-90  (P. 
llanvillier,  "  Du  Suicide,"  1^99,  p.  t).5)  as  against  65 
in  1846-00.  In  Baden  the  rate,  which  was  87  in 
1852-60,  increased  to  '210  in  1878-88.  In  Hungary, 
only  17.6  per  l,()0(l,(K)(l.lcws  committed  suicide  dur- 
ing 185'J-.59,  while  in  the  period  lS91-9."i  the  rate  in- 
creased to  .54.7  (among  the  ('hristiaiis  it  was  much 
higher,  130.9).  In  Vienna,  according  to  Bratessevic 
("Die  Sellistmorde  in  Wieii  Wahiciidder  Jahre  18.54- 
1894,"  in  "Statistische  Moiiatssclirift "  [189.5],  xxi. 
203),  the  rate  was  as  follows;  230  in  1869;  234  in 
1880;  246  in  1890. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  suicide  among 
the  Ji'ws  increased  in  western  Euioi>e  during  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  a  much 
greatcrextent  than  among  the  Christian  population. 
Suicide  due  to  drunkenness  is  veiy  rare  among  the 
Jews,  while  among  non  Jews  about  one-third  of  all 
suicides  are  directly  or  indirectly  traceable  to  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages.  This  indicates  that 
self-destruction  not  iln<'  to  alcoholism  is  nowadays 
even  more  frequent  among  Jews  than  among  tlhris- 
lians,  and  that  these  statistics  do  not  represent  the 
exact  conditions. 

BlBLKKiRAiMiY  :  Hiipo  Ht)[)\H\  Kniiildtcitfit  unit  Sli  rhiii'lihfit 
lici  Juilcit  mid  Nicliljiulni,  lierlln,  VMtt:  11.  Mnrsclll,  Sui- 
cide, New  York.  1S.S2;  A.  Uiippln.  liif  Jittli  u  div  iJminwurt, 
Berlin.  liKH:    H.  Sinper,  AUtiemeiue  mid  Sin't-icUe  Krank- 

hciWc/irf  (/(■)-./»*»,  Lelpsir,  1904; 

and  7ii.s(ooty,  London,  1893. 
J. 
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Treatise  in  the  iMish- 
Talniudim,  dealing 
egarding   the  Feast 


8UKKAH  ("Tabernacle  ") 
iiah,  the  Tosefta,  and  both 
chiefly  with  the  regulations 
of  Tabernacles  (Lev.  xxiii.  34-36;  Num.  xxix.  ]2  ei 
seq.;  Dent.  xvi.  13-16).  In  most  of  the  editions  it 
is  the  sixth  treatise  in  the  mislmaic  order  Mo'cd. 
It  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  containing  fifty-three 
paragrajihs  in  all.  The  contents  may  be  summa- 
rized as  follows: 

Cli.  i. ;  Prescribed  height  of  the  Tabernacle;  its 
walls;  nature  of  the  covering;  and  time  of  making 
the  tent  or  booth  (^5  1);  circumstances  rendering 
the  booth  unfit  for  use  at  the  festival;  material  to 
be  used  for  the  covering  and  the  walls;  nature  of 
the  walls;  distance  between  the  walls  aiul  the  cov- 
ering (Jj^  2-11). 

Ch.  ii. :  How  the  obligation  of  sleeping  in  the  tent 
during  the  festival  may  be  fullilled  (^  1);  further 
iletails  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tent  (§§  2-3) ;   cases  in 
which  a  per.son  is  released  from  the  obligation  of 
sleeping  and  eating  in  the  booth  (§  4);  how  the  obli- 
gation of  eating  in  the  tent  may  be  met,  and  how 
many    meals   must   be    eaten    in   the 
Contents,     bootli    during   the  festival   (ijtj  5-7); 
women,  slaves,  and  small  children  are 
released  from  all  obligation  regarding  the  teiil  ;  age 
at  which  children  are  subjected  to  the  laws  regard- 
ing the  booth  (^  8);    cases  in  which   persons  are  re- 
leased from  the  obligation  of  remaining  in  the  booth 
during  rain  (S  9). 

Ch.  iii. ;  The  LuL.\n  (comp.  Lev.  xxiii.  40;  Neh. 
viii.  15),  made  of  the  palm-,  myrtle-,  and  willow- 
branches,  and  the  etrog  (citron);  the  kinds  of 
branches  that  are  unfit  ("pasul";  gg  1-3);  the  num- 
ber of  myrtle-  and  willow-branches  necessary  for  the 
lulab  (§  4);  the  kind  of  etrog  that  is  unfit  (§§  5-7); 
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material  for  binding  the  lulab  (g  8);  passages  of  tlie 
Psalms  during  wliicli  the  lulab  must  be  waved  on 
reciting  "  Hallcl  "  (g  9);  recitation  of  the  "Hallel" 
(gg  10-11);  wliile  the  Temple  was  standing  the 
lulab  was  carried  within  its  walls  on  all  the  seven 
days  of  the  feast,  but  outside  on  one  da^'  only: 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  K.  Jobanan  b. 
Zakkai  decreed  that  in  commemoration  of  the 
former  custom  the  lulal)  should  be  carried  in  the 
provinces  on  all  the  seven  days  (s  12);  what  must 
be  done  if  the  first  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
falls  on  a  Sabbath  (g^  13-15). 

Ch.  iv. :    Number  of  days  on  wliich  the  several 
ceremonies  of  Sukkot  are  observed  (§;;  1-3.  8);  man- 
ner of  observing  the  regulation  regarding  the  lulab 
(§4);    manner  of  placing  the  willow- 
The  branches   around   the  altar,  and   the 

Ceremony  processions  around  it;  the  recitations 
of  Drawing  during  these  processions,  and  the  sen- 
the  Water,  tenccsat  their  close;  how  this  ceremony 
is  observed  on  the  Sabbath  (g§  5-7); 
the  custom  of  pouring  out  water,  and  attendant  cere- 
Dioaies,  and  how  observed  on  the  Sabbath  (gg  9-10). 
Ch.  V. :  Further  details  regarding  the  ceremonies 
of  drawing  and  pouring  water ;  manifestations  of 
joy  during  the  act.  and  the  recitations  with  musical 
accompaniment  (Jig  1-4);  how  many  times  during 
the  day  the  shofar  was  sounded  in  the  Temple,  and 
how  many  times  on  the  Friday  of  the  feast  (§  6); 
siicrifiees  offered  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles;  the 
divisions  of  priests  taking  part  in  them,  and  the  dis- 
tribution among  Ihein  of  the  .ssicriticial  portions  and 
the  showbread  (jg  6-8). 

The  Tosefta  to  this  treatise,  wliich  is  divided  into 
four  chapters,  contains  many  haggadic  sentences,  of 
wliicli  the  following  may  be  quoted  here:  "Every 
tribe  of  the  people  of  Israel  has  [iroduced  a  judge 
of  the  people  and  a  prophet;  Judali  and  Benjamin 
also  anointed  kings  through  their  prophet.s"  (i.  9). 
"If  certain  signs  iudicate  the  approach  of  troublous 
times  or  a  crisis  for  men,  the  Jews  have  the  greatest 
cause  for  anxiety,  since  they  generally  sutler  most 
under  them  "  (ii.  6).  Noteworthy  in 
The  the  Tosefta  are  the  descriptions  of  the 

Tosefta.  miraculous  well  which  traveled  with 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (iii.  11),  and 
of  the  splendid  synagogue  (basilica)  in  Alexandria 
(iv.  6),  and  the  story  of  Miriam  bat  Bilga(the  daugh- 
ter of  a  priest),  who  became  a  pagan  and  married  a 
general  of  the  Greek  kings.  When  the  pagans  en- 
tered the  Temple,  Miriam  stepped  to  the  altar  and 
cried:  "Lykos!  Lykos!  [="Wolf'  Wolf!"],  you 
have  devoured  Israel's  possessions,  and  you  have 
not  helped  them  in  time  of  need  '"  (iv.  28). 

Both  Gemaras  contain,  aside  from  explanations 
of  the  various  laws  of  the  Mishiiah,  numerous 
stories  and  many  interesting  sentences.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  (juoted  from  the  Babylonian  Ge- 
mara:  "The  practise  of  philanthropy  is  better  than 
many  sacrifices"  (49b).  "Israel  could  not  justify 
itself  for  its  sins,  if  the  sentences  in 
The  Jer.    xviii.    6  and    E/.ek.    xxxvi.    2(5, 

Gemaras.     which  in  a  certain  sense  deny  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  had  not  in  a  way  re- 
lieved  it   from   responsibility    for   its  acts"  (52b). 
Noteworthy  in  the  Palestinian  Gemara  is  the  story 


of  the  cause  of  Trajan's  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
A  son  was  born  to  him  on  the  Jewish  fast  of  the 
Ninth  of  Ab,  and  his  daughter  died  on  Hanukkah, 
on  which  feast  the  Jews  lighted  candles.  Hence,  the 
Jews  being  suspected  of  having  mourned  over  the 
birth  of  the  prince  and  of  having  rejoiced  over  the 
death  of  the  princess,  Trajan  persecuted  them  (55b). 
There  is  also  a  curious  account  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  Wf'll  of  Siloah,  in  the  hope  that  the  flow  of  water 
would  increase.  After  the  well  was  enlarged,  how- 
ever, the  water  flowed  less  freely ;  and  it  was  only 
after  the  aperture  had  been  restored  to  its  original 
size  that  the  Uow  became  as  formerly  (55d). 
w-  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

SUKKOT,  FEAST    OF.     See    Tabernacles, 

Fkast  ok. 

SUIiAMITK :   First  Jewish  monthly  magazine 

in  the  German  language,  its  subtitle  being  "Eine 
Zcitschrift  fUr  Bcfijrderung  der  ICultur  und  Ilumani- 
tat  Untcr  der  Judischen  Nation."  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  Leipsic,  July,  1806,  and  was  edited  by 
David  Frankel  (d.  in  Dessau  May  18,  1865)  and  Jo- 
seph Wolf.  Subsequent  volumes  were  edited  by 
Frankel  alone  and  published  at  Dessau,  wliere  he 
was  director  of  the  Jewish  schools,  or,  as  he  signs 
himself,  "Herzogl.  Furstl.  Aniialt.  Dircktorder  Jild. 
S(^hulen."  Six  monthly  numbers  constituted  a  vol- 
ume, and  the  dates  of  issue  were  as  follows:  vol. 
ii.  1807;  second  year,  vol.  i.  1808,  vol.  ii.  1809; 
third  year,  vol.  i.  (Cassel),  1810,  vol,  ii.  (again  Des- 
sau), 1811;  fourth  year,  vol.  i.  1812.  vol.  ii.  1815-16; 
fifth  year,  vol.  i.  "l817-18,  vol.  ii.  1818-19;  sixth 
year,  vol.  i.  1819-21,  vol.  ii.  1822-24;  seventh  year, 
1824-33;  eighth  year,  1833-40.  Vol.  ix.  of  the  new 
series  appeared  in  1846. 

The  object  of  the  "Sulamitli"  was  to  promote 
progress  and  Reform  according  to  the  views  of  Men- 
delssohn's German  followers.  It  contained  biogra- 
phies, historical  sketches,  sermons  (by  G.  Salomon 
and  others),  poems,  educational  news,  and  belletristic, 
educational,  and  miscellaneous  articles,  all  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  progress.  It  contained  several 
Hebrew  contributions  also.  David  Fricdiilnder,  Ig- 
natz  Jeiteles.  JiiliLson.  Lowisohn.  and  liichtcr  were 
among  its  contributors.  While  much  of  its  con- 
tents is  now  obsolete,  the  remainder  furnishes  a 
considerable  amount  of  material  for  contemporary 
Jewish  biograjihy  and  history. 

BinLiO(iRAi"Hy  :  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  1.  291 ;  StCTnschnelder,  Cat. 
liiidl.  No.  sorn. 

8.  1'.   Wl. 

SULLAM,  SABA  COPIA  (COPPIO) :  Italian 

poetess;  born  in  Venice  1592;  died  there  Adar  5 
(Feb.  14),  1641 ;  eldest  daughter  of  Simon  and  Re- 
becca Coppio.  Her  father  was  a  man  of  culture,  who 
enjoyed  the  respect  of  the  community  in  which  he 
dwelt.  At  his  death,  when  Sara  was  not  quite  fifteen 
years  old,  she  could  read  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
classics,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  Spanish  literature, 
each  in  its  original  tongue,  and  she  had  already  won 
local  fame  for  her  poems  in  Italian.  To  these  attain- 
ments were  added  charm  of  person,  a  voice  of  un- 
usual sweetness,  musical  ability,  the  gift  of  im- 
provisation, and  such  exquisite  social  graces  that 
she  became  the  leader  of  a  salon. 
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Leon  of  Modena  dedicated  to  Sara  his  translation 
of  Solomon  l's(iuf's  Spanish  drama  "Esther."  An 
epic  poem  bearing  the  same  title,  and  written  by  tlie 
Genoese  monk  Ansjildo  Ceba,  was  the  cause  of  much 
trouble  for  her.  The  work  aroused  not  only  her  ad- 
miration for  but  also  her  gratitude  toward  a  non- 
Jewish  author  who  glorified  a  Jewish  heroine.  This 
.sentiment  she  communicated  in  writing  to  Cebii, 
who  was  tilled  with  ambition  to  win  Ids  correspond- 
ent for  the  Cluirch.  An  exchange  of  letters  ensued 
(1618-23) ;  but  though  Sara  was  persuaded  to  read  the 
New  Testament,  she  remained  linn  in  her  allegiance 
to  Judaism.  Ceba's  letters  to  Sara  were  published 
in  163;!;  but  her  answers  were  suppressed,  probably 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Incjuisition. 

In  1621  a  frequenter  of  her  salon,  the  priest 
KaUlassar  Bonifaccio,  accused  lier,  in  a  ])aniphlet, 
of  having  denied  the  dogma  of  the  inmiortulity  of 
the  soul,  a  crime  for  which  the  Church  decreed  ex- 
treme penalties.  Sara  hastened  to  defend  herself  in 
a  "manifesto,"  dedicated  to  her  father's  memory, 
the  only  one  of  her  works  publisheil  .separately  by 
her.  This  reply  displays  powers  of  .sarcastic  refuta- 
tion, and  the  clear,  logical  thinking  for  which  Sara 
was  noted.  Several  Italian  poems  of  hers  have  been 
printed. 

Sara  was  married  in  1614  to  Jacob  Sullain,  a 
wealth}'  and  well  educated  Venetian.  The  epitaph 
upon  her  tomb  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Leon  of  Modena. 

BiBLioCRAPHV :  A.  F.  Rio,  Lra  Quiitrr  ifnrhirs,  pp.  79  f(  acq., 
Paris.  ls.5<»;  M.  A.  Levy.  Sara  Cujna  .s'i///u/H,  In  Jahrbuch 
fllr  dieGtsch.der  Jtttkn  ujutiirfi  Judi  iithttnWyiil.^etseu,; 
Gratz,  ae,-«-lt.  x.  14B-148:  (ielRer,  Jlld.  Zcit.  vll.  178-183: 
Ernest  David,  Sara  Copia  Sullam,  une  Hermne  Jidve 
au  XVIIe  Steele,  Paris,  1877;  Kayserling,  Die  Jllflischen 
Frauen,  1879,  pp.  1.59-170;  Natilda  llHOiy,  Das  JUdUchf 
Weill,  n.d.,  pp.  170-1H4;  Karpeles,  J6iri«/i  Llteralure  and 
Other  Essaiis.  1895,  pp.  134-128. 
J.  H.    S. 

STJLTANSKY,  MORDECAI :  Karaite  l.iakam ; 
born  at  Lutzk  in  1785;  died  at  Eupatoria,  in  the 
Crimea,  before  1878.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent scholars  of  the  Karaite  sect  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  officiated  as  hakam  of  Lutzk 
(in  succession  to  his  father),  and  lateral  Eupatoria. 
He  wrote  a  Hebrew  grammar  entitled  "  Petah  Tik- 
wah  "  (Eupatoria,  1H,')7),  and  "  Sef'er  Tetib  Da'at " 
(ib.  18r)8),  directed  against  rabbinical  philosophy  and 
Hasidic  mysticism,  and  endeavoring  to  explain  Bib- 
lical angelology. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT:  Furst.  Blbl.  Jud.  lit. 396;  S.  Van  Straalen,  Cat. 
Hebr.  Bwkx  Brit.  Mm.  p.  231,  Ix)ndon,  1894. 
K.  S.   O. 

STTLZBACHEB,  LOUIS:  American  jurist; 
born  in  the  Khenish  Palatinate,  Germany,  May  10, 
1842.  He  was  educated  in  Germany,  but  later  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  and  in  1900  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Porto  Rico, 
which  position  he  resigned  in  1904.  In  the  same 
year  he  w-as  appointed  judge  of  the  Federal  Court 
of  the  Western  District  of  Indian  Territory. 

Bibliography  :  Amerlr.an  Jewigh  Year  Book,  56ti5  (1904  5), 
p.  2(X). 

A.  F.  T.  H. 

SULZBERGER:    American  family  whicli  de- 

rivcil   its  namr   tnim   the  town  of  its  origin.  Sul/.- 


bilrg,  near  Ratisbon.  in  the  Bavarian  palatinate. 
The  first  known  member  of  the  family  is  Eliezer 
Sussmann  Sulzberger,  born  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  great-gi'an<lsoii 
Ezra  Judah  Jacob  Sulzberger  was  rabbi  and 
sheladlan  at  SulzbHrg  in  the  early  jjart  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  estalilished  there  a  charita- 
ble instjtuti<ni  which  still  exists.  He  wrote  an 
ethical  will  which  is  i)viblished  in  Dinard's  "(Jr 
Me'ir"  (pp.  45-r)2);  he  died  in  1762.  Of  hisilescend- 
ants,  some  have  taken  the  name  of  Bayer.sdorfer 
and  others  of  Lowenmaier;  one  of  the  latter  was 
eantorof  Sulzbi'irg,  and  died  in  1868.  From  a  female 
member  of  this  family  is  descended  Dr.  Kaufmaiin 
Kohler,  president  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Mostof  thedesceiuiantsareestablislied 
in  various  towns  of  Baden  (Hppingen,  Grunbach, 
Bruchsal),  and  four  of  the  branches  have  emigrated 
to  the  Uniteil  Slates.  Tbeeldeslof  these  is  repre- 
.sentcd  by  Ferdinand  Sulzberger,  head  of  the 
packing  establishment  of  Schwarzschild  it  Sulz- 
l)erger.  New  York.  Of  the  descendants  of  Mayer 
Sulzberger  who  settled  in  New  York  may  be 
mentioned  Solomon  Sulzberger,  president  of 
Temple  BetliEl,  New  York,  and  treasurer  of  the 
I.  O.  B.  B.,  and  his  son  Myron  Sulzberger,  for  a 
time  member  of  the  assembly  of  New  York.  Leo- 
pold Sulzberger  (d.  1881)  emigrated  to  the  United 
Slates  in  1838  and  was  known  in  the  Philadcd- 
|ihia  conimnnity  for  his  piely.  Ficim  him  descended 
David  Sulzberger  of  Pliiladel|)hia,  comnumal 
worker,  for  a  time  secretary  and  a  trustee  of 
Gratz  College,  trustee  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America,  a  visitor  to  the  state  peniten- 
tiaries for  the  eastern  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
principally  known  for  his  work  in  behalf  of  the  He- 
brew Educational  Society  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
honorary  secretary  he  has  been  since  1876;  Solomon 
Lindauer  Sulzberger  of  Chicago,  chairman  (jf  the 
United  llebiew  Charities  of  that  city;  and  Cyrus 
L.  Sulzberger.  Frinn  Sarah,  a  daughter  of  Leo- 
pold Sulzberger,  is  descendeil  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler. 

Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger :  Born  in  Philadelphia 
July  11,  IS'jS.  He  went  to  New  York  in  1877  as 
bookkeeper  for  the  firm  of  Erianger,  Blnmgart&  Co., 
of  which  he  later  became  the  head.  He  has  taken 
part  in  various  movements  looking  to  the  reform  of 
New  York  municipal  politics,  and  was  in  1904  a 
candidate  on  the  Fusion  ticket  for  president  of  the 
borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York.  He  was  fur 
many  years  treasurer  of  the  United  Hebrew  Chari- 
ties of  that  city,  and  is  (1905)  president  of  the  Jewish 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  Industrial 
Removal  officer,  and  vice-president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Zionists. 

Abraham  Sulzberger,  who  had  been  liazzan  and 
teacher  in  Heidelsbeini,  emigrated  to  America  as  a 
result  of  the  uprisings  of  1848 ;  he  was  well  known  in 
the  community  of  Philadelphia;  and  the  establisli- 
ment  of  the  Jewish  Hospital  of  that  city,  of  which 
he  became  vice-president,  was  du(r  to  his  suggestion. 
The  most  prominent  member  of  the  family  is  his  son 
Mayer  Sulzberger. 

Mayer  Sulzberger  :  American  judge  and  com- 
munal leader;  born  at  lleidelsbelm.  Baden,  June  22, 
1843.     He  went  to  Philadelphia  with  his  parents  in 
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1848,  and  was  educated  at  the  Central  High  Schuol 
of  Pliiladelphia,  and  alter  graduating  lie  studied 
law  in  the  oltice  of  Moses  A.  Dropsie.  In  1864  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  attained  eniinenee  in 
the  practise  of  his  profession.  He  was  elected  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  I'leas  on  the  Republican 
ticket  in  1895,  and  was  reelected  as  a  nominee  of 


"  Moreh  Nebukim. "  After  Leeser's  death  Sulzberger 
edited  vol.  .x.xvi.  of  "The  Occident."  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associa- 
tion, which  he  served  as  president ;  and  he  has  taken 
great  interest  in  the  .Jewish  Hospital  of  Philadel- 
phia, of  which  he  has  been  vice-president  since  1880. 
He  has  been  from  the  beginning  (in  1888)  chair- 
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both  parties  in  1904,  becoming  the  presiding  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  No.  2. 

Sulzberger  has  throughout  his  career  shown  great 
interest  in  .lewish  affairs.  While  studying  for  the 
bar  he  taught  at  the  Hebrew  Education  Society's 
school.  For  a  time  he  was  interested  in  the  affairs 
of  JIaimonides  College  and  was  secretary  of  its 
board.  He  was  closely  associated  with  Isiiac  Leeser, 
and  assisted  that  scholar  in  editing  "The  Occident," 
contributing  to  it  a  partial  translation  of  Maimouides' 


man  of  the  publication  committee  of  the  Jewish 
Publication  Society  of  America;  was  one  of  the 
original  trustees  of  the  Baron  do  Hirsch  fund;  and 
has  intcresteii  himself  in  the  establishment  of  agri- 
cultural colonies  at  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  and  in  Con- 
necticut. 

Sulzberger  has  one  of  the  best  private  libraries 
in  America;  it  contained  a  very  large  number  of 
Hebraica  and  Judaica.  together  with  many  otlier 
early  Hebrew  printed  books  (including  no  less  than 
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forty -five    iNCUNAtiui.A),  anil    many  manuscripts, 
and  these  he  ])ri'seuteil  to  the  Juwisli  Tlieological 

Seminary  of  Amer- 
ica, at  wliose  reor- 
ganization lie  assisted 
and  of  whieh  he  is 
a  1  i  f  e  director. 
Sulzberger  is  a  fin- 
ished orator,  and  has 
been  chosen  as  tlie 
orator  of  the  Jew- 
ish community  upon 
several  notable  oc- 
casions. The  honor- 
ary degree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws  has  been 
conferred  upon  him 
by  tlie  Jefferson 
Jli'dical  College,  of 
whicli  lie  is  now  a 
tnislee. 

A  younger  brother,  Jacob  Sulzberger,  was 
known  in  I'liiladelphia  literary  circles  for  his  verse 
and  for  his  unusual  knowledge  of  English  literature. 

J. 
SULZER,  SALOMON  :  Austrian  cantor  and 
composer;  born  at  Ilohenems.  Tyrol,  aMarch  oO, 
1804;  died  at  Vienna  Jan.  17,  isiio.  His  family, 
which  prior  to  1813  bore  the  name  of  Loewy,  re- 
moved to  Hohenems  from 
Sulz  in  1748.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  cantoratc, 
studying  first  under  the 
cantors  of  Endingi'ii  (Swit- 
zerland) ami  Carlsruhe, 
with  whom  he  traveled  ex- 
tensively, and  later  under 
Salomon  Eichberg.  cantor 
at  Hohenems  and  Dlissel- 
dorf.  In  1830  Sulzer  was 
ap|io1nted  cantor  at  Hohen- 
ems, where  he  modernized 
the  ritual,  and  introduced 
a  choir.  At  tln^  instance  of 
Kabbi  Mannheimer  of  Vien- 
na he  was  calh'd  to  the 
Austrian  capital  as  chief 
cantor  in  1836.  There  he 
reorganized  the  song  serv- 
ice of  the  synagogue,  re- 
taining the  traditional 
chants  and  melodies,  but 
harmonizing  thiamin  accord- 
ance with  modern  views. 

Sulzer's  "Shir  Ziyyon " 
(3  vols.,  Vienna,  1840-65) 
established  models  for  the 
various  .sections  of  the  mu- 
sical service — the  recitative 
of  the  cantor,  the  choral  of 
the  choir,  and  the  responses  of  the  congregation — 
and  it  contained  music  for  Sabbaths,  festivals,  wed- 
dings, and  funerals  which  has  been  introduced  into 
nearly  all  llie  synagogues  of  the  world.  In  the 
compilation  of  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  some  of 
the  best  musical  composers  of  Vienna.     Sulzer  pub- 
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lished  also  a  small  volume  of  songs  for  the  Sabbath- 
school,  entitled  "  Duda'im  "  ;  and  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate compositions,  both  secular  and  sacred.  His  re- 
sponses arc  tuneful,  and  though  more  melodious 
than  the  choral  chant  of  the  Catholic  Church,  show 
a  strong  resemblance  to  it.  In  nil  his  compo.sitions 
strict  attention  is  paid  to  the  Hebrew  te.xt;  and  a 
scrupulous  adherence  to  syntactic  construction  is 
observed  throughout.  The  collection  "ZwanzigGe- 
silnge  fl'ir  den  Israeli tischcn  Gottesdicnsl"  (Vienna, 
1893)  was  printed  posthumously-.  In  his  "Denk- 
schrift  an  die  Wiener  Cultusgemeinde  "  he  sums  up 
his  ideas  on  the  profession  of  cantor.  Sulzer,  who 
was  widely  famed  as  a  singer  and  as  an  interpreter 
of  Schubert,  was  a  professor  at  the  imperial  con- 
servatorium  of  Vienna,  a  knight  of  the  Order  of 
Francis  Joseph  I.,  and  a  maestro  of  the  Keale  Ac- 
cademia  di  St.  Cecilia  in  Home.  Universally  recog- 
nized as  the  regenerator  of  synagogal  music,  he  has 
been  called  the  "father  of  the  modern  cantorate." 

BiBi.ioGRAPiiV  :  (iraptz.  Hist.  v.  581 ;  Tanzer,  Oe»ch.  iler  Ju- 
tkn  ill  Hiilifnimx,  UKIl;  A.  Frledinan,  Dir  S.i/nn(;o(;a(e 
(lesang,  Berlin,  l'.HI4  ;  .losef  Slncer,  Kntii'ichclnnfi  ilea  ,S)/im- 
O'llirliijfKaui/i's  :  (tcihnhhli'ltl'r  an  Sul'inion  Sutzi  t\  \'li'nna, 
IKW  ;  Alol.s  Kiilser,  Sdlnumu  Siilzi  r.  in  llriitiil  af  S'lcieln  iif 
American  i'antitr^^  New  York,  1'.HI4 ;  lileiii,  SuUer'ti  Mime, 
In  Year-Unnlt  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
RaliliiH.  KXM. 
s.  A.  Kai. 

SUMMONS  (pD't,  NnUD'n  Xpon)  :  Writ,  proc- 
ess, or  order  .sent  by  the  court  messenger  ("sheluha 
di-rabbanan,"  or  "sheluah 
bet  din "),  and  command- 
ing a  defendant  to  appear 
before  the  bet  din.  Haba, 
as  dayyan,  frequently  in- 
dorsed such  a  document 
(Git.  88a,  and  Raslii  adloc). 
Disobedience  of  a  summons 
is  treated  as  contempt  of 
court.  In  villages,  where 
the  people  are  often  absent 
from  their  homes,  the  proc- 
ess-server must  try  at  least 
three  times  to  find  the  de- 
fendant and  personally  hand 
him  the  summons  for  tlie 
trial  to  be  held  on  the  first 
or  second  Monday  or  the 
intervening  Thursday,  these 
being  the  regular  court  days 
(B.  K.  113a).  Should  the 
messenger  fail  to  find  him, 
he  may  leave  the  notice  with 
the  defendant's  wife  or  with 
one  of  his  neighbors.  It 
the  defendant  docs  not  put 
in  an  appearance  after  three 
court  days  have  passed,  the 
bet  din  will  declare  him  in 
contempt  ("niddui"),  and 
he  must  apologize  to  the 
court  within  thirty  days,  when  the  niddui  will  be 
(plashed;  otherwise  he  is  excommunicated,  and  the 
bet  din  will  issue  a  "  petihah,"  or  preliminary  order, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  example: 

"  Before  us,  n  tribunal  of  three  sittinp  as  a  unit,  there  came 
N.  N.  and  produced  a  promissory  document  of  N.  N.  for  the 
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sum  of  .  .  .  And  we  have  duly  summoned  him  and  appointed  a 
day  for  him  Ui  o(jrae  and  defend  the  action  ;  and  we  have  waited 
for  him  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Monday,  Ijut  he  has  failed  to  put 
In  an  appearance.  We  have  therefore  declared  hlin  in  conlempt 
for  tliirty  days.  And  now  we  Issue  this  peiihah  and  will  allow 
him  another  thirty  days  and  in  addition  thirty  days  more,  ut  the 
expiration  of  which  time  if  lie  still  fails  to  come,  wo  will  issue 
an  'adrakta'  tllnal  judKnient]  to  sell  his  property  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  creditor.  Done  in  our  presence,  on  [date]  ...  at 
[place]  .  .  .  [Signed  by  three  dayyanim]." 

This  form,  probably  of  tlie  ninth  century,  in  the 
Aramaic  Iiinguage,  is  copied  bj'  Isaac  b.  Abba  Mari 
of  Maiseillcs  in  liis  "Sefer  ha-'Itfnr."  Jiulah  b. 
Barzillai  of  Uarccloiia  (lllh  cent.)  had  in  Ills  collec- 
tion a  long  fiocumi^nt  in  Hebrew  as  a  substitiile  for 
tlie  Aramaic  form  ("Scfer  ha-Shetarot,"  ed.  Melji?e 
Nirdamim,  p.  3,  Berlin,  1.S98). 

The  thiee  terms  of  thirt}'  days  each  are  respect- 
ively granted  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  to  allow 
the  defendant  time  to  borrow  money;  (2)  if  he  is 
tinable  to  borrow,  to  enable  him  to  dispose  of  his 
property;  and  (;i)  to  allow  the  purchaser  time  to 
pay  for  the  property  (B.  K.  112b). 

A  change  of  venue  does  not  affect  the  summons. 
A  woman  who  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  court 
of  Amemar  in  Nehardea  was  compelled  to  follow 
the  court  to  Mahuza  (R.  H.  31b).  The  defendant 
may  ])lead  that  he  wishes  to  be  tried  before  a  higher 
tribunal  (''  bet  din  ha-gadol  "),  but  not  after  the  peti- 
hah  has  been  issued  by  the  lower  court  (B.  K.  112b). 

The  summons  may  not  be  served  on  a  Fridaj',  when 
people  are  bus}'  preparing  for  Sabbath,  nor  may  it 
call  for  an  ajipearanee  during  the  month  of  Nisan  or 
of  Tishri.when  the  people  are  celebrating  the  holy 
days.  If  the  defendant  appears  and  offers  ample 
excuse  for  not  being  able  to  attend  the  trial  on  the 
daj's  appointed,  the  bet  din  may  adjourn  the  case. 

When  the  defendant  is  a  distinguished  woman  who 
would  regard  her  attendance  in  court  as  a  disgrace 
to  her,  or  when  a  h'arned  man  is  sued  by  one  of  the 
common  people  ("  'am  lia-arez  "),  the  bet  din  is  em- 
powered to  send  notaries  to  interrogate  the  defendant 
at  home,  and  to  waive  personal  appearance  in  court. 

Bmi.ior.RAPHY:    Maimonides,   Yad,  Sanliedrin,   xxv.    5-11; 
Sliulhan  'Aruli,  Hoshcn  Minlipat,  II.  134. 
w.  ii.  ■  J.  D.  E. 

SUMPTUARY  LAWS  :  Laws  that  restrict  in- 
dividual expenditures  iis  to  food,  clothing,  etc.  In 
the  Mishnah  several  ex  pensive  customs  aresdiolislied 
by  reason  of  evil  times  which  had  come  over  Israel 
(Sotah  ix.  9) :  "  During  the  war  of  Vespasian  the  use 
of  crowns  by  bridegrooms  and  the  beating  of  the 
drum  [at  weddings]  were  forbidden;  during  the  war 
of  Titus  the  crowns  of  brides,  etc.,  were  forbidden; 
during  the  last  war  [the  revolt  of  Bar  Kokba]  it  was 
ordered  that  the  bride  should  not  be  carried  through 
the  city  in  a  palanquin  [hung  with  curtains];  but 
our  masters  [suiipo.sed  to  mean  B.  .ludah,  the  patri- 
arch, and  his  school]  permitted  her  lo  do  so."  In 
the  Geinara  {ib.  49b)  one  teacher  claims  that  the 
briilegroom's  crown  is  forbidden  only  when  made 
in  the  old  fashion  of  rock  salt  and  brimstone;  but 
he  permits  a  wreath  of  myrtles  and  roses.  Another 
forbids  even  such  a  wreath,  but  allows  one  made  of 
canes  and  reeds.  A  third  teacher  forbids  even  this. 
The  bride's  crown  is  explained  as  having  been  a 
golden  image  of  a  city  wall.  The  use  of  the  jialan- 
quin  in  which  the  bride  was  conveyed  to  and  from 


the  wedding  is  said  to  have  been  reintroduced  from 
motives  of  modesty,  to  guard  against  the  gaze  of 
the  crowd. 

The  jireceding  section  of  the  Mishnah  has  a  wider 
bearing:  "  U.  Simeon  ben  Gamaliel  on  the  authority 
of  I{.  .Joshua  says:  '  Since  the  day  when  the  Temple 
fell  into  ruins  there  has  not  been  a  day  without  its 
calamity.  The  dew  no  longer  comes  down  for  a 
blessing;  the  taste  of  the  fruits  is  gone.'  "  Not  here 
only,  but  in  many  other  passages  of  the  Mishnah 
and  the  Gemara,  the  view  is  expressed  that,  with 
the  Temple  in  ruins,  there  should  be  to  the  Israelite 
no  unmixed  enjoyment;  hence  no  display  in  rai- 
ment, in  food,  or  in  drink.  Although  this  is  not  a 
sumptuary  law,  it  represents  a  tendency  .stronger 
than  law. 

The  change  in  burial  customs  in  Mishnaic  and 
Talmudic  times — from  the  elaborate  processions  and 
costly  scaffoldings  and  hangings,  cerements,  and 
coffins  which  had  been  the  custom  since  early  Bib- 
lical times — is  treated  in  Jkw.  ICncvc.  iii.  43Ga,  s.v. 
BuiiiAL,  where  the  most  important  refeience  is  that 
to  Yer.  M.  K.  32b.  Here  may  be  added  what  is 
said  in  a  baiaila  (M.  K.  27a):  "Formerly  they 
brought  the  [bodies  of  the]  rich  to  the  house  of 
mourning  in  nettings  of  silver  and  gold,  but  those 
of  the  poor  in  basketsof  wickerwork  ;  thus  the  poor 
were  put  to  shame.  Accordingly  the  rule  ["tak- 
kanali  "]  was  made  that  every  one  should  bring  [his 
corpse?]  in  a  basket  of  wickerwork."  Again: 
"  Formerly  [at  funerals],  in  serving  drink  white  glass 
was  used  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and  colored 
[dark]  glass  in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  which  shamed 
the  poor.  The  rule  was  therefore  made  that  drink 
shoidd  be  served  everywhere  in  dark  glass.  For- 
merly they  were  accustomed  to  lay  bare  the  faces  of 
the  rich,  but  cover  the  faces  of  the  poor,  because 
the  latter  looked  blackish  from  scanty  nourishment; 
so  the  rule  was  made  to  cover  the  faces  of  all 
corpses."  In  other  words,  the  customs  were  changed 
in  all  cases  to  those  whicrh  of  necessity  prevailed 
among  the  poor. 

In  the  hiter  Middle  Ages  sumptuary  laws  were 
often  made  by  the  Babbis  or  by  the  communal  au- 
thorities of  cities  or  districts  ;and  sometimes  they  were 
imposed  on  the  .Jews  of  this  or  that  coimtry  by  the 
king  or  other  ruler,  who  begrudged  them  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  their  wives  and  datighteisin  rich  attire. 
Israel  Abrahams,  in  his  ".Icwish  ]AU:  in  the  Middle 
Ages,"  gives  examples  of  sumptuary  laws  proceeding 
from  the  latter  as  well  as  from  the  former  source; 
e.(/.,  on  p.  144,  a  decree  by  the  .Jewish  community 
of  Forli  limiting  the  number  of  guests  at  a  wedding 
or  a  "  berit  milah  "  ;  p.  14.i,  a  limitation  of  the?  weight 
of  silver  goblets;  p.  181,  a  limitation  in  Italy  on  the 
number  of  finger-rings;  p.  277,  a  reproof  by  the 
King  of  Castile  concerning  the  rich  dresses  of  the 
Jewesses;  p.  291,  reproofs  by  Italian  rabbis  relating 
to  the  rich  attire  of  the  men,  even  on  the  Sabbath; 
pp.  3-4  and  29.'),  regulations,  also  in  Italy,  against 
jewelry  and  pearls,  worn  both  by  luen  and  bj" 
women.  Begulations  like  those  of  the  baraita  were 
.sometimes  made  to  lessen  the  gulf  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  but  ofteuer  to  disarm  the  ill-will  of 
the  Gentile  oppressor. 

w.  n.  L.  N.  D. 
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SUN  (Hebrew,  "sliemesh,"and,  pdetically.  "Iimih- 
niiih"  [=  "heat"]  and  "heres  ").— Biblical  Data: 
The  conceptions  of  the  Hebrews  with  regard  to  phys- 
ical phenomena  were  tliose  that  obtained  among 
their  neighbors,  the  suu  being  considered  as  a 
torch  or  light  ("ma'or")  suspended  in  the  firma- 
ment (Gen.  i.  16).  It  was  created  on  tlie  fourth  day 
together  with  the  moon,  the  two  constituting  tlic 
great  lights;  and  as  the  larger  of  them,  the  sun  was 
given  dominion  over  the  day  (ih.:  Ps.  cxx.wi.  2). 
The  sun  had  a.  habitation  (Ilab.  iii.  [A.  V.  ii.]  11). 
a  tent  (Ps.  xix.  5),  a  bridal  chamber,  as  it  were(I's. 
xix.  6),  from  which  it  came  forth  ("yaza,"  "zaral.i," 
Gen.  xix.  23;  Nah.  iii.  17;  Ex.  xxii.  2;  Eccl.  i.  5) 
and  to  which  it  returned  ("bo,"  Gen.  xv.  13,  17; 
xxviii.  11;  Ex.  xxii.  25;  Josh.  x.  37;  comp.  Eccl.  i. 
5);  hence  the  East  is  known  as  "Mizrah"  (Josh. 
xiii.  5;  Judges  xxi.  19;  I  Kings  x.  33),  and  the  West 
as"Mabo"  (JosU.  i.  4,  xxiii.  4),  while  the  phrase 
"  from  the  rising  [going  forth]  of  the 
Early  Con-  sun   >mto    the  going  down   [coming 

ceptions  back]  of  the  same,"  designates  the 
of  It.  whole  extent  of  the  earth  (Ps.  cxiii. 
3;  Mai.  i.,  xi. ;  Isa.  xlv.  6,  where  the 
term  "ma'arab,"  which  etymologically  means  "go- 
ing back,"  is  used  to  denote  the  "setting."  "Un- 
der the  sun"  is  another  idiomatic  phrase  to  con- 
note the  earth :  it  is  a  favorite  expression  of  the 
author  of  Ecclesiastes  (Eccl.  i.  3,  9,  14;  ii.  11,  17 
et  seg.). 

As  in  the  latitudes  in  which  the  Hebrews  lived 
the  variations  in  the  daily  course  of  the  sun  are  in- 
significant for  practical  purposes,  the  phrase  "the 
time  the  sun  is  hot"  (1  Sam.  xi.  9;  Nch.  vii.  3)  de- 
notes a  delinite  portion  of  the  day,  from  noon  to 
four  in  the  afternoon,  after  which,  the  heat  decreas 
ing,  the  sun  draws  nearer  the  hour  of  its  "coming 
back"  (A.  V.  "going  down"),  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  know  (Ps.  civ.  19).  The  suu  is  subject  to 
God's  will:  were  He  to  so  order,  it  would  cease 
to  shine  (Job  ix.  7).  God  orders  its  course  (Ps. 
Ixxiv.  10).  The  sun  is  benevolent  (II  Sam.  xxiii.  4); 
it  brings  forth  the  fruits  of  the  earth  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
14).  The  light  is  sweet;  and  it  is  delightful  for 
the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun  (Eccl.  xi.  7).  But  at 
times  the  great  luminary  produces  evil:  it  scorches 
and  consumes  (Ps.  cxxi.  6;  Isa.  xlix.  10;  Jonah  iv. 
8;  Ecclus.  [Siracli]  xliii.  3,  4);  for  from  its  heat 
"there  is  nothing  hid"(Ps.  xix.  7).  It  has  power 
(Judges  V.  31),  which  explains  why  the  lovers  of 
Yhwii  are  likened  to  the  sun  rising  in  its  might. 
Sunstroke  was  dreaded  (comp.  Ps.  cxxi,  6). 

The  sun  is  used  as  a  simile  of  lasting  fame  (ih. 

Ixxii.  17).     The  enduring  nature  of  David's  dynasty 

is  expressed  by  the  statement  that  his 

Used  as  a    throne  shall  be  before  Yiiwii  as  the 

Simile.  sun  {ib.  Ixxxix.  38  [A.  V.  36]).  The 
sun  is  used  also  asa  symbol  of  victory 
and  might(YHWHis  "a  sun  and  a  shield";  ib.  Ixxxiv. 
12  [11])-  Like  the  dawn,  which  has  wings  {if>. 
cxxxix.  9)  and  eyelids  (Job  iii.  9,  xli.  10),  the  sun  is 
credited  with  wings  on  which  it,  as  the  sun  of  right- 
eousness, shall  carry  healing  (Mai.  iii.  30  [A.  V.  iv. 
2]).  The  sun  is  an  emblem  of  beauty  also  (Cant.  vi. 
11);  it  typitii'S  the  progress  of  a  good  man  towiird 
perfection  (Prov.  iv.  18);  and  as  the  great  luminary 


(Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xvii.  31)  it  is  the  adornment  of  the 
heavens  {ib.  xxvi.  16). 

In  the  apocalyptic  descriptions  of  the  end  of  time, 
the  sun's  darkening  at  rising  is  accentuated  as  one 
of  the  tokens  of  impending  judgment  (Isa,  xiii.  10). 
At  noonday  the  sun  will  set  (ib.  Ix.  2;  Jer.  xv.  9; 
Amos  viii.  9;  Mic.  iii.  6).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
D.\Y  OF  TiiK  Loud  the  sun  wdl  shine  seven  times 
more  brightly  than  usual  (Isji.  xxx.  36);  indeed, 
Israel's  sun  will  no  more  go  <lown,  as  God  Himself 
will  be  an  everlasting  light  (ib.  Ix.  19-20). 

The  Bible  records  two  occurrences  in  which  the 
regularity  of  the  sun's  daily  progress  was  appar- 
ently suspended.  (1)  It  is  reported  that  at  Joshua's 
command  the  sun  stood  still  (Josh.  x.  12-14;  Ecclus. 
ISirach)  xlvi.  5).  This  episode  is  based  on  an  old 
lay  from  the  "Seferha-Vashar,"  the  poetic  fragment 
quoted  being,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  older  than  the 
prose  narrative.  Some  obscure  myth- 
Sun-  ological  reference  underlies  the  in- 
Miracles.  cident,  in  which  jxietic-mythological 
conceptions  and  descriptions  are  rep- 
resented as  actual  happenings.  The  attempt  to 
read  into  the  Hebrew  some  natural  phenomenon — an 
eclipse  or  an  extraordinary  degree  and  intensity  of 
solar  refraction — is  preposterous. 

(2)  In  connection  with  the  illness  of  HEZf;KiAH 
(II  Kings  XX.  8-11;  Isa.  xxxviii.  7;  II  Chron.  xxxii. 
24,  31)  the  sign  of  assured  convalescence  is  the 
retrogression  of  the  shadow  (the  sun)  ten  steps  on 
the  Dni..  It  has  been  suggested  either  that  this 
incident  is  based  on  a  solar  eclipse  or  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  shadow  was  purely  an  optica!  illusion. 
However,  the  whole  episode  may  be  one  of  the  many 
"miracles"  serving  to  emlx'llish  the  life  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  in  imitation  of  the  method  applied 
in  tlie  biographies  of  Elwaii  and  Ei.isn.\. 

That  the  Ilebrews  worshiped  the  sun,  in  adap- 
tation of  non-Hebrew,  Canaanitish,  or  Babylonian 
custom,  nuiy  be  admitted  on  the  evidence  of  such 
ancient  names  of  localities  as  Beth-shemesh,  En- 
shemesh.  Mount  Heres,  and  Kir-heres  (but  see 
Cheyne,  "Encyc.  Bibl."  *.r.  "Sun").  A  common 
act  of  Adohation  was  throwing  a  kiss  with  the 
hand  (Job  xxxi.  26-28).  Idolatrous  solar-worship 
was  prohibited  (Deut.  iv.  19),  the  penalty  therefor 
being  lapidation  at  the  city  gates  ((4.  xvii.  3-5). 
Disregard  of  this  law  (which,  however,  probably  was 
as  yet  non-existent;  see  Deutkuonomv)  is  reported 
more  especially  of  Manasskii,  who  had  erected  in 
the  Temple  altars  in  honor  of  the  heavenly  hosts  (II 
Kings  xxi,  3-5,  xxiii.  12).  Other  altars,  on  roofs, 
were  removed  by  Josiaii  (i'A.  xxiii  12;  comp.  Jer. 
xix.  13;  Zeph.  i.  5),  as  were  horses  dedicated  to  the 
suu  by  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  sun-chariots  sta- 
tioned at  the  western  entrance  to  the  Temple. 
These  horses  and  chariots  point  to  Assyro-Babylo- 
nian  prototypes(Schrader,  "  K.  A.  T."  3d  ed.,  p.  370), 
as  the  act  of  sun-worship  described  in  Ezek.  viii. 
16,  17  (Gunkel,  "Scliopfung  und  Chaos  in  Urzeit 
und  Endzeit,"  p.  141).  is  generally  held  to  be  in  imi- 
tation of  a  Persian  custom.  In  Enoch.  Ixxii.  5,  37; 
Ixxv.  4,  and  in  the  Greek  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  vi. 
(see  Gunkel.  I.e.  p.  141).  mention  is  nuide  of  the 
solar  chariot.  With  great  plausibility  Isa.  xxiv. 
27,    where    judgment   is    pronounced    against  the 
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sua,  which  will  be  "ashamed"  {ib.  xxiv.  23),  is  ex- 
plained as  referring  to  idolatrous  worship  of  the  sun 
(but  see  end  nf  verse).  E.  G.   H. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:    The  more  usual 

word  fur  "sun"  iti  rabbinical  literature  is  "liam- 
mah."  though  "  shemcsh  "  occurs  also.  Thcsunand 
the  moon  were  created  on  the  2Hlh  of  Elul  (Pirkc 
H.  El.  viii. ;  Jlidr.  lia-Gadol.  ed.  Schechter,  p.  37). 
Originally  the  sun  and  the  moon  were  of  cfiual  mag- 
nitude; but  jealousy  induced  dissensions  between 
them,    each   clainnng    to   be   greater 

Sun  and  than  Ihe  other.  This  necessitated  the 
Moon.  reduction  in  size  of  one  of  them  ;  and 
the  moou  was  assigned  the  inferior 
rank  (ib.  vi.).  The  moon  was  thus  degraded  be- 
cause it  had  unlawfully  intruded  into  the  sun's  do- 
main. Thi.s  account  is  based  on  the  phenomenon 
that  the  moon  is  sometimes  visible  while  Ihe  sun  is 
still  above  the  horizon  (Gen.  R.  vi.  3,  7).  God  sub- 
sequently rcgrctteil  having  degraded  the  moon, 
whose  fault  was  virtually  His.  He  having  ordered 
the  world.  He  therefore  pleaded  that  an  expiatory 
Siicritice  be  offered  in  His  behalf  to  atone  for  ills  in- 
justice to  the  moon  {il>.).  B}'  way  of  compensation 
the  moon  was  given  the  splendid  retinue  of  the 
stars.  Sun  and  moon  are,  as  it  were,  the  king's 
two  prefects,  one  choosing  the  administration  of  the 
restricted  city,  the  other  that  of  the  larger  province. 
To  reward  tlie  modest  choice  of  Ihe  former,  the 
king  appoints  for  it  an  ollicial  suite  (ib.  vi.  4). 

Originally  the  sun  was  designated  Jacob's  tutelary 
luminary;  but  later  God  assigned  it  to  Esau,  the 
moon  being  set  over  Jacob.  This  did  not  please  the 
latter  (see  "Yalkut  Hadash,"  cd.  Warsaw.  1879,  p. 
181).  he  failing  to  understand  that  the  sun,  though 
the  larger  light,  ruled  over  the  day  only,  while  the 
moon,  though  the  smaller,  exercised  control  over 
both  day  and  night.  Esau's  luminary  indicated 
that  he  had  a  share  in  this  world  alone,  while  that 
set  over  Jacob  assured  him  of  a  part  both  in  this 
world  and  in  the  world  to  come.  For  this  reason 
Jacob  reckons  by  the  lunar  calendar  (Gen.  U.  vi.  3). 

It  was  the  intention  in  the  beginning  that  Ihe  sun 
alone  should  furnish  light  to  the  earth;  but  God, 
foreseeing  the  idolatrous  worship  which  wimld  be 
paid  to  the  heaveidy  bodies,  decided  that  it  would 
be  better  to  have  two  large  celestial  lights,  reason- 
ing that  if  there  was  only  one  the  danger  of  that 
one  being  deitied  would  be  greatly  increased  (ib.  vi. 
1 ;  see  also  the  "yozer"  for  Sabbath,  "He  called  the 
sun,  and  it  gave  forth  light,"  etc.). 

God  placed  the  sun  in  the  second  firniaiueni  be- 
cause if  He  had  placed  it  in  the  one  nearest  the  earth 
which  is  visible  to  terrestrial  eyes,  all  would  have 
been  consumed  by  its  heat  (Midr.  Teh.  xix.  13; 
Pesik.  xxix.  186a).  Indeed,  the  sun  was  in  a  sort 
of  cover  or  bag  (ib.  1861)  [sec  note  by 

Cover  of     Buber] ;  Tan.,  Tezawweh  (ed.  Buber, 

the  Sun.  p.  98  and  note];  Jlidr.  Teh.  I.e.  [ed. 
l}uber,  p.  168  and  note]).  In  the 
"future  time"  God  will  bring  forth  the  sun  from 
this  cover,  and  the  wicked  will  be  consumed  by  its 
terrible  heat;  hence  in  that  time  there  will  be  no 
Gehenna  (Xed.  8b;  Midr.  Teh.  xix.  13).  But  while 
utterly  annihilating  the  evil-doers,  the  sun  will  lieal 
the  righteous  of  all  ills,  and  be  for  them  a  glorious 


ornament  (ib.).  According  to  H.  Jonathan,  the  sun 
moves  like  the  sail  of  a  ship,  or  like  a  ship  with 
865  ropes  (equivalent  to  the  number  of  dajs  in  the 
solar  year),  or  like  a  ship  hailing  from  Alexandria, 
which  has  3.'j4  ropes  (corresponding  to  the  number 
of  days  in  the  lunar  year).  The  moon  covers  in  two 
and  one-half  days  the  distance  made  by  the  sun 
in  thirty  days  (Midr.  Teh.  I.e.).  Tlie  sun  and  the 
moon  are  loath  to  set  out  on  their  journeys.  They 
are  compelled  to  cover  their  eyes  before  the  upper 
light.  God,  therefore,  has  to  light  up  their  paths 
before  them  (see  Ps.  Ixxxix.  16).  The  same  thing 
happensattlieir  setting,  when  God  has  to  show  them 
the  way  by  means  of  torches,  arrows,  and  lightning 
(ib.).  They  are  ashamed  to  come  forth  on  account 
of  Ihe  worship  paid  them  by  idolaters. 

But  the  sun  sings  in  honor  of  God  while  pursu- 
ing its  coui-se.  This  appears  from  the  verse  Mai.  i. 
11  in  connection  with  Josh.  x.  12  (Jlidr.  Teh.  to  Ps. 
xix.  11;  Tan.,  Ahare  Mot,  ed.  Buber,  p.  14).  Con- 
trary to  the  opinion  that  Ihe  sun  hesitates  to  rise  in 
the  morning  and  to  run  its  course,  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  from  Ps.  xix.  .5-6  that  the  day-star  performs 
its  joyous  task  voluntarily. 

The  sun  ascends  by  means  of  366  steps,  and  de- 
scends by  183  in  the  cast  and  183  in  the  west.  There 
are  366  windows  in  the  lirmament,  through  which 
the  sun  successively  emerges  and  retires.  These 
windows  are  arranged  so  as  to  regulate  tlie  sun's 
movements  with  a  view  to  their  con- 
The  Days  cordancc  with  the  "  tekufot,"  Nisan, 
of  the  Sun.  Tammuz,  and  Tehef.  The  sun  bows 
down  before  God  and  declares  its  obe- 
dience to  His  connnands  (Pirkc  H.  El.  vi.).  Three 
letters  of  God's  name  are  written  on  the  sun's  heart; 
and  angels  lead  it — one  set  by  day,  and  another 
by  night  (ib.).  The  sun  rides  in  a  chariot  (ib.). 
When  looking  downward  its  face  and  horns  are  of 
tire;  when  turned  upward,  of  hail.  If  the  sun  did 
not  periodically  change  its  face,  so  that  beat  and 
cold  alternate,  the  earth  would  perish  (ib.). 

According  to  rabbinical  interpretation,  Joshua  did 
not  really  command  the  sun  to  "stand  still  "  but  to 
"  be  still  "  (Josh.  x.  12).  At  lirst  the  sun  refused  to 
obey  Joshua,  urging  that  as  it  had  been  created  on 
the  fourth  day,  while  mail  had  not  been  fashioned 
till  the  sixth,  it  was  the  superior,  and  was  not  called 
upon  to  take  orders  from  an  inferior.  Thereupon 
Joshua  reminded  the  sun  that  it  had  acknowledged 
its  position  as  a  slave  by  its  obeisance  paid  to  Jo- 
seph, while  even  earlier  Abraham  had  been  hailed  as 
the  owner  of  all  that  is  in  heaven  (Gen.  xiv.  19,  the 
word  "posses.sor"  being  applied  to  Abraham,  not  to 
God).  Still  the  sun  desired  to  be  assured  that  even 
after  its  silence  God's  praise  would  be  sung ;  and  it 
was  only  when  Joshua  had  promised  that  he  him- 
self would  sing  His  praise  that  the  sun  acquiesced 
(Gen.  U.  vi.,  end,  Ixxxiv.  11).  According  to  the 
cabalists,  the  sun  stood  still  also  at  the  command  of 
Moses  and  of  Nicodemus  Ihe  son  of  Gorion  (sec 
"Yalkut  Hadash,"  p.  102,  §  16). 

The  sun  and  the  moon  would  not  rise  wlien  Korali 
was  disputing  with  Moses.  They  would  not  con- 
sent to  give  light  to  Ihe  earth  until  they  were  as- 
sured that  justice  would  be  done  to  the  son  of  Am- 
ram  (comp.  Hab.  iii.  11;  Ned.  39b;  Sauh.  110a). 
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The  solarcyclc  ("  iiiahzor")  comprchemlrd  twenty 

eight  years  (as  against  the  hinar  cycle  of  nineteen 

years).     He  whu  beheUi  the  sun  at  the  beginning 

of  tlie  cycle  pronounced  the  blessing 

The  Solar    coninienioiating  God's  creative  power 

Cycle.        (Her.   SSIb;   but  it  seems  more  likely 

thai  the  reference  is  to  the  sight  of  the 

sun  after  cloudy  days;  see  Yer.  Bcr.  ix.  13d).     The 

sun  is  used  in  illustrations  of  the  impossibility  of 

beliolding  God  (Hul.  60a).     The  expression  "seeing 

the  sun  "  is  equivalent  to  "being  seen  by  the  sun  " ; 

i.e.,  "to  exist"  (Ned.  30b;  B.  I!.  82a). 

"Shemesh"  (U-  "shimsha"  is  used  in  a  particulai- 
sense  in  such  phrases  as  "shimsho  slul  zaddik  " 
(the  sun  of  the  righteous),  meaning  "life."  "The 
Almighty  never  permits  the  sun  of  one  righteous 
man  to  set  without  causing  that  of  auolher  equally 
righteous  to  arise  and  shine  fortli  "  (Gen.  H.  Iviii.  1, 
in  reference  to  the  birth  of  Kabbi  on  the  day  on 
which  R.  Akiba  died).  "Shimsha"  is  used  also  to 
denote  the  "righteous"  (Gen.  R.  Ixviii.). 

E.  G.  H. 

The  rotation  of  the  sun  causes  the  emission  of 
beams  and  rays,  as  dust  is  produced  by  sawing 
wood.  Save  for  the  noise  of  the  multitudes  in  the 
towns,  the  sound  which  tlie  sun  makes  in  its  rota- 
tion might  be  heard  (Yoma  20b).  The  saying  "  A 
clou<ly  day  is  all  sun  "  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
sun's  rays  pierce  through  the  thickest  cloud.  The 
humidity  of  the  sun  is  worse  than  its  heat;  and  the 
dazzling  sunlight  breaking  through  openings  in 
the  clouds  is  harder  to  bear  than  the  uncovered 
sun  (Yoma  28b).  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  Talmud  as  to  the  color  of  the  sun.  One 
authority  says  its  natural  color  is  red,  as  is  seen  at 
sunrise  and  sunset,  yet  it  appears  white  during 
the  day  on  account  of  the  dazzle  of  its 
Color  and     rays.    Another  says  the  suu  is  actually 

Efficacy,      white,  but  that  it  appears  red  in  the 

morning,  when  it  passes  through  and 

reflects  the  red  roses  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  also 

toward  evening,  when  it  passes  througlt  and  reflects 

the  lire  of  Gehinnom  (B.  B.  84a). 

The  Talmud  adduces  the  healing  efficacy  of  the 
sunlight  from  the  verse  "But  unto  you  .  .  .  shall 
the  sun  of  righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his 
wings  "  (Mai.  ili.  20  [A.  V.  iv.  2] ;  Ned.  8b).  Abra- 
ham possessed  a  precious  stone  which  liealed  the 
sick ;  and  when  he  died  God  set  it  in  the  sphere  of 
the  suu  (B.  B.  16b;  Yalk.,  Mai.  593).  Sun.sliine  on 
Sabbath  is  comfortable  and  wekonic  to  the  poor 
(Ta'an.  8b).  Sunshine  helps  the  growth  of  plants. 
A  plant  called  "  'adane  "  or  "  'arane,"  growing  in  the 
marshes,  turns  its  leaves  toward  the  sun  and  closes 
them  at  nightfall  (Shab.  Sf)!),  and  Raslii  ail  Inc). 

Adam  when  he  first  beheld  the  ap])roach  of  eve- 
ning thought  the  world  was  being  destroyed  for  his 
sin;  and  he  sat  up  all  night  bewailin.c:  liis  misfor 
tune.  Eve  s;it  opposite  him,  crying,  till  the  dawn 
appeared.  When  he  realized  that  the  night  was  a 
law  of  nature  be  offered  a  sacrifice  to  God  (Ab. 
Zarah  8a). 

Each  of  tlie  .seven  planets  successively  predomi- 
nates during  one  hour  of  the  day  and  one  of  the 
night,  and  exenises  an  important  influence  upon 
the  person  born  in  that  hour.     The  one  born  during 


Ihe  hour  of  tln^  sun's  ascendency  will  he  of  fair 
complexion,  independent,  and  frank;  and  if  heat- 
tempts  to  steal  he  will  not  succeed.  Mercury  is  the 
secretary  of  the  sun  ;  consequently,  one  who  is  horn 
during  ils  hour  will  lie  biightand  wise  (Shab.  I56a). 

An  eclipse  of  the  suu  is  an  evil  sign  for  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  one  of  the  moon  augurs  evil  for  the  .Jews; 
for  the  Gentiles  reckon  by  the  cycle  of  the  former 
and   the   Jews   by    that  of   the   latter.     When  the 
eclipse  occurs  in  the  eastern  horizon, 

Eclipses,  it  forecasts  the  coming  of  evil  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  East;  if  in  the  west- 
ern, it  betokens  ill  to  tlio.se  of  the  West;  while  if  it 
occurs  in  the  zenith  it  threatens  the  entire  world. 
When  the  color  of  the  eclipse  is  red  it  betokens 
war;  when  gray,  famine;  when  changing  from  red 
to  gray,  both  war  and  himine.  When  the  eclipse 
occurs  in  the  beginning  of  (be  day  or  of  the  night  it 
signifies  that  the  evil  will  come  soon;  if  late  in  the 
day  or  night,  that  it  will  arrive  tardily.  In  either 
case  the  Jews  who  nw.  true  to  their  faith  need  not 
worry  about  these  premonitions,  inasnuuii  as  the 
prophet  has  said  :  "  Be  not  dismayed  at  the  .si.gns  of 
lieaven  ;  for  the  heathen  are  dismayed  at  them  "  (Jer. 
X.  2;  Suk.  29a). 

The  sun  and  the  moon  are  employed  as  symbols 
in  the  Cabala.     Generally,  the  sun  is  masculine  and 
represents  the  principal    or   independent — technic- 
ally it  is  tlie  "giver"  ("masbpia'  ");  Abraham  is  the 
sun  ;  so  is  Stimuel,  because  he  was  inde- 

Symbols.  pendent,  accepting  no  gift  or  fee  from 
any  one  (I  Sam.  xii.  3).  The  moon  is 
feminine,  and  represents  the  secondary  or  dependent 
— technically  the  "receiver"  ("mckabbel  ").  Thus 
the  sun  means  the  father;  the  moon,  the  mother. 
Moses  and  Aaron ;  the  rich  man  and  the  poor  man ; 
the  Torali  and  the  Talmud;  Rabbi  and  IJabina  (or 
R.  Aslii),  are  respeetivelj'  the  suu  and  the  mooa 
(Heilprin,  "'Erke  lia-Kinmiyim,"  s.v.  noT\).  Sam- 
son's name  denotes  "sun,"  as  he,  likewise,  was  in- 
dependent. The  initial  letters  of  the  names  Samuel, 
Mo.ses,  and  Samson  spell  "shemesh"  (="sun"). 
The  Messiah  is  the  sun ;  "  And  his  throne  as  the  sun 
before  me"  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  36). 

J.  J.  D.  E. 

SUN,  BLESSING  OF  THE:  Formula  of  ben- 
ediction recited  on  the  day  when  the  sun  enters  upon 
a  new  cycle,  which  occurs  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  Nisan  every  twenty-eight  years.  The  present 
cycle  commenced  on  the  5th  of  Ni.san,  .5657  =  April 
7.  1897.  According  to  Abaye,  the  cycle  commences 
with  the  vernal  eijuinox  at  the  expiration  of  Tues- 
day (sunset)  and  the  beginning  of  Wednesday  eve 
when  the  planet  Saturn  is  in  the  ascendency  (Ber. 
59b).  This  is  calculated  by  the  calendar  of  Samuel 
Yarhiua'ah,  which  allots  to  the  solar  year  805^  days, 
and  asserts  that  each  of  the  seven  |)lanets  rules  over 
one  hour  of  the  day  in  the  following  se<|ueiicc:  Sat- 
urn, Jupiter,  Mars,  the  sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  and 
the  moon.  Conse<nienlly  the  first  planet,  Saturn, 
is  7^  hours  advanced  at  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  and  30  hours  (1^  days)  at  the  turn  of 
the  year,  or  5  days  in  4  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
this  planet  again  takes  its  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eve  of  the  vernal  (Nisan)  equinox.  This  period 
is  called  "  mahzor  katan  "  (short  cycle).     A  space  of 
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five  days  follows  every  such  cycle,  so  Ihat  the  second 
cycle  begins  on  Monday,  the  third  on  Saturday,  the 
fourth  on  Thursday,  the  fifth  on  Tuesday,  the  sixth 
on  Sunday,  and  the  seventh  on  Friday.  Seven  short 
cycles  complete  a  "mahzor  gadol,"  or  long  cycle,  of 
twenty-eiglit  years;  then  Saturn  returns  to  its  origi- 
nal position  at  the  first  hour  of  Wednesday  eve,  and 
a  new  cycle  hegiiis  (ih. ;  Hashi  ad  loc). 

The  ceremony  of  blessing  the  sun  is  held  to  com- 
memorate the  birth  of  that  luminary  on  Wednesday 
eve  of  the  Creation,  which  it  is  claimed  was  the 
exact  time  when  the  planets,  including  the  sun  and 
the  moon  and  beginning  with  Saturn,  were  for  the 
first  time  set  in  motion  in  the  tirmament  by  the  Al- 
mighty. Tliis  calculation  became  obsolete  after  the 
adoption  of  1{.  Adda's  calendar,  whicrh  makes  the 
solar  year  about  five  minutes  less  (see  Cai.endah), 
thus  upsetting  the  theory  of  the  coincidence  of 
the  Nisan  eijuino.v  with  Saturn  at  the  beginning  of 
Wedne.sday  eve  every  twenty -eight  years.  Never- 
theless the  ritual  was  still  maintained,  the  celebra- 
tion being  li.xed  for  the  first  Wednesday  in  Nisan, 
which  necessarily  rendered  the  date  irregular,  some- 
times as  many  as  si.xteen  days  past  the  equinox. 
The  ceremony  originally  began  after  sunrise,  al- 
though most  of  the  congregations  in  modern  times 
commence  it  after  the  morning  prayer,  when  the  sun 
is  about  90°  above  the  eastern  horizon. 

The  blessing  begins  with  a  few  appropriate  verses : 
Ps.  Ixxxiv.  12.  Ixxii.  5,  Ixxv.  2;  Mai.  iii.  20;  Ps. 
xcvii.  G;  and  Ps.  cxlviii.  in  full.  Then  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  Talnuid,  "Praised  be  the  Lord  our  God, 
Maker  of  the  genesis  of  Creation,"  is  iecite<l,  being 
followed  hy  Ps.  xix.  and  cxxi.  Then  arc  inserted 
the  reference  of  Abaye  in  Berakot  and  the  baraita 
of  K.  Hauaniah  b.  'AkashyaU  (end  of  Makkot), 
"Kaddish  di-Rabbanan."  The  blessing  ends  with 
the  following  prayer: 

"  May  it  please  Th«?.  O  Lord  our  God  and  God  of  our  fathers, 
asThuu  hast  (fiven  us  life  and  sustenance  and  hast  permitted  us 
to  reach  and  celebrate  this  event,  so  mayest  Thou  prolong  our 
life  and  sustenance  and  make  us  worthy  a^ain  to  render  the 
blessing  on  the  return  of  this  cycle,  which  niay  reach  us  in  plad- 
ness  in  the  sight  of  Thy  city  rebuilt  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
Thy  service;  that  we  may  be  privileged  to  see  the  face  of  Thy 
Messiah ;  and  that  the  prophecy  may  be  fuiniled  [citing  Isa. 
XXX.  28]." 

The  blessing  is  concluded  with  "  'Alenu "  and 
"  Kaddish  Yatom."  An  account  of  the  celebration  of 
1869,  in  which  was  included  dancing  by  the  children, 
is  given  in  "Or  ha-Hammah  "  (p.  5).  The  blessing 
of  the  sun  was  celebrated  by  the  Jews  in  New  York 
city  in  1897  in  Tompkins  stjuare.  The  completion 
of  the  cycle  will  occur  during  the  twentieth  century 
on  April  1,  1925;  March  18,  1953;  and  April  8,  1981. 
Compare  New  Moon,  Blessing  op  the. 

BiBLiofiRAPIIT  :  David  Meldola,  Bnker  Tizrah.  leghorn,  ITW ; 
Jekuthlel  Aryeli  (iershon,  >ilia'iiri'  Martili.  Cracow,  ISiHi; 
Solomon  (Zahnon)  .Segner.  Or  liii-Hammali.  Munkacs,  IsitT; 
La  lienedizionc  del  Sole,  in  11  Ve^Uo  Isj-iielitico  (1»*97), 
xlv.  73-76  ;  Luncz,  Ltiah  Krez  YiKratl,  .5657  (=  1897). p.  2. 
XV.  B.  J.    D.    E. 

SUN,  RISING  AND   SETTING  OF   THE : 

In  onlcr  In  tix  the  lieginniiig  and  ending  of  the 
Sabbath-ilay  and  festivals  and  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise hour  for  certain  religious  observances  it  becomes 
necessary  to  know  the  exact  times  of  the  rising  and 
the  setting  of  the  sun.     According   to  the  strict 


interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  every  day  be- 
gins with  sunrise  and  ends  with  sunset  (Ibn  Ezra, 
commentary  on  Ex.  xviii.  14).  This  confirms 
the  opinion  of  P.  Jose  that  twilight  is  like  the 
twinkling  of  the  eye,  that  is  to  sjiy,  with  sunset 
day  immediately  changes  to  night  (Shab.  S.'ia). 
The  Hebrew  term  " 'alot  ha-shahar"  (the  rising 
of  the  morning)  denotes  the  period  immediately 
before  sunrise  (comp.  Gen.  xix.  1.5,  23).  "'Afappe 
shahar"  (the  brows  of  tlie  morning)  is  the  poetic  ex- 
pression for  the  "dawning  of  the  day  "  (Job  iii.  9). 
The  morning  star  is  called  "barkai"  (Yoma  iii.  1) 
and  "  ay  yelet  ha-shahar"  (Yer.  Her.  i.  1).  "Neshef" 
(Isa.  xxi.  4)  denotes  either  dawn  or  twilight  (Ber. 
3b).  "Boker"  is  the  beginning  of  the  day;  and 
"  •ereb"  is  the  beginning  of  the  night.  "Ben  ha- 
'arbayim"  (Ex.  xii.  (5)  is  interpreted  by  the  Kahbis 
as  meaning  the  late  afternoon,  when  the  sun  declines 
to  its  setting,  while  "ben  ha-shemashot "  (between 
the  suns;  i.e.,  between  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  the 
rising  of  the  moon  or  the  appearance  of  the  stars) 
denotes  the  evening  twilight.  The  Habbis consider 
it  doubtful  whether  twilight  belongs 
Dawn  and  to  the  day  or  to  the  night  (Shab.  34b) ; 
Tiffilig-lit.  conseiiuenlly  they  treat  it  as  a  safe- 
guard against  encroachment  upon 
either — for  example,  the  twilight  of  Friday  is  reck- 
oned as  Sabbath  eve,  and  that  of  Saturday  as  Sab- 
bath day;  and  the  same  rule  applies  to  festival  days. 
This  |)ractise  is  termed  "adding  from  the  secular  to 
the  holy." 

The  Pabbis  differ  as  to  the  duration  of  twilight. 
They  all  agree  that  dawn  ends  when  the  upper  limb 
of  the  sun  appears  ("henez  ha-l.iammah  "),  and  that 
twilight  begins  when  the  same  limb  sinks  below  the 
horizon  ("slieki'at  ha-hammah  ").  .V  baraita  says: 
"Twilight  begins  with  sunset  !ind  lasts  as  long  as 
there  remains  a  glowing  refiection  in  the  east:  wlien 
the  lower  part  of  the  heavens  becomes  pale  and  the 
upper  part  is  still  aglow  it  is  twilight;  and  when 
the  upper  part  likewise  becomes  pale  it  is  night." 

Twilight  is  indicated  also  by  the  appearance  of 
stars;  If  only  one  star  is  seen,  it  is  da)';  if  two 
are  visible,  the  time  is  doubtfid;  when  three  stars 
appear,  it  is  night.  The  stars  observed  are  to  be  of 
a  medium  size,  neither  too  large,  as  those  seen  by 
day,  nor  too  small,  as  those  seen  late  at  night  (ib.). 
It  is  conceded  by  all  authorities  that  the  appearance 
of  the  stars  is  a  sign  of  night;  and  they  cite  Neh. 
iv.  l."),  16  (A.  V.  21,  22)  to  prove  that  the  regidar 
day's  labor  ceased  therewith  (I{jjbbenu  Tam,  in 
Tos.  to  Jlen.  20b,  s.r.  ^DDJ)- 

H.  Xehemiah  s;iys  twilight  lasts  a  journey  of  i  mil 
(1  mil  =  2,000  ells,  or  :^5  part  of  a  day's  journey  of 
12  hours  =  18  minutes)  =  9  minutes.  Samuel  gives 
the  time  as  J  mil  =  13i  minutes;  another  version 
places  it  at  if  mil  =  12  minutes  (//>.  3.5a). 

The  limit  of  twilight  is  imporlant  since  it  sepa- 
rates one  day  from  another;  that  of  dawn  is  of  less 
consequence,  hence  there  are  fewer  opinions  and 
less  controversy  with  regard  to  it.  The  full  period 
of  the  dawn,  accoiding  to  P.  .Tohanan,  is  ,5  mils,  or 
90, minutes;  that  of  twilight  is  the  same  (Pes.  84a). 
P.  Jiulah  fixes  the  time  at  4  mils,  or  72  minutes. 
Ibn  Ezm  estimates  the  extent  of  dawn  or  of  twilight 
atl  4  hours  (commentary  on  Eccl.  xii.  2);  Rabbenu 
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Tiuii,  at  Si  mils,  or  58j  miiuites.  Maimouides  says 
(iawii  lasts  1 !,  periodical  hours  (see  Tuhlc  IV.)as  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  strikes  the  atmosphere,  which 
is  5U  mils  above  the  earth  (=  103,000  ells,  or  68,667 
yds.). 

The  divergent  calcululions  of  the  length  of  dawn 
and  twilight  are  accounted  for  by  the  dilTerence  in 
the  latitude  in  which  the  Kabbis  made  Iheirobserva- 
tions  and  by  the  diflfercncc  in  regard  to  the  ti.se  of 
terms.  The  period  of  J  of  a  mil,  or  I3.V  minutes,  is 
calculated  for  Jerusalem  (lat.  32'  N.).  and  is  evi- 
dently that  of  the  first  ]>art  of  twilight,  which  is 
considered  as  being  part  of  the  day.  At  the  end  of 
13*  minutes  after  sunset  the  sun  would  be  about 
3i°  below  the  horizon,  when  the  afterglow  illumi- 
nates the  eastern  regions  of  the  sky  ;  the  glow  in  the 
zenith  lasts  till  the  sun  reaches  6A°  below  the  hori- 
zon (=26  minutes),  when  the  stars  become  vis- 
ible and  uiglit  sets  in.  The  stars  appear  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Jerusalem  about  23  minutes  after  sunset 
in  winter,  and  about  28  minutes  in  summer,  while 
there  still  is  seen  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays 
traversing  the  earth's  atmosphere 
Astronom-  above  the  spectator's  horizon,  which 
ical  lasts  till  the  sun  has  disajipeared  18° 

Twilight,  below  the  horizon  (=73  minutes). 
This  is  known  as  the  astronomical 
twilight,  which  increases  with  the  inclination  of 
the  sun's  obliquitv  toward  the  poles  (comp.  Table 
III.). 

The  full  duration  of  the  astronomical  twilight 
is  not  considered  in  Jewish  law,  especially  in  the 
northern  regions,  where,  beyond  lat.  50°,  between 
June  9  and  July  9,  and  beyond  60°,  between  April 
20  and  Aug.  18,  dawn  and  twilight  overlap  each 
other. 

The  highest  Jewish  iiuthorities,  including  Mai- 
monides,  estimate  the  full  extent  of  ilawn  and  twi- 
light at  1^  "sha'ot  zeinanniyyot,"  or  periodical 
hours,  whose  length  is  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  cither 
the  day  or  the  night,  whichever  is  the  longer.  Thus 
if  the  day  and  the  night  each  ccjual  12  hours  of 
60  minutes  each,  the  1!  periodical  hours  would 
contain  72  minutes;  but  when  the  day  is  13  hours 
long  every  periodical  hour  contains  65  minutes, 
and  the  1\  hours  are  increased  proportionately  (see 
Table  IV.). 

This  calculation  corresponds  almost  exactly  with 
that  of  the  astronomical  twilight  in  latitudes  near 
the  equator;  but  with  every  degree  northward  the 
duration  of  the  twilight  increases  till  it  is  double  in 
latitude  60°.  Even  Maimonides'  shorter  twilight  of 
1^  periodical  hours  has  to  be  divided  at  that  latitude, 


one  part  belonging  to  the  da.y,  an<l  the  other  part  to 
the  night.  Or,  as  a  precaution  against  possible  error, 
the  li  periodical  hours  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts:  (1)  day,  (2)  doubtful,  and  (3)  night.  R. 
Moses  Alashkar  in  his  rcsponsa  (No.  96)  gives  a 
rough  estimate  of  40  minutes  as  the  time  which 
elapses  "  from  the  setting  of  the  upper  limb  of  the 
sun  to  the  appearance  of  stars,"  which  corresponds 
■with  the  average  twilight  of  Maimonides  at  lati- 
tude 36°. 

Calculations  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the 
sun   are  based   on  the  appearance  and   disappear- 
ance respectively  of  its  upper  limb,  and  are  made 
according  to  the  European  solar  time.     Standard  or 
railroaii  time  gives  an  arbitrary  division  by  single 
hours  drawn  on  irregular  lines  for  the  convenience 
of  business;  hence  it  becomes  necessary  either  to  add 
to  or  to  subtract  from  that  time  toob- 
Standard    tain  a  correspondence  with  solar  time, 
and  Jerusalem  time  is  reckoned  according 

Jerusalem  to  the  Turkish  system,  beginning  al- 
Time.  ways  at  sunset,  and  counting  13 hours 
for  the  night  and  12  hours  for  the  day 
throughout  the  year  (see  page  594,  Table  I. ,  last  col- 
umn). Jerusalem  time  was  calculated  by  Hiyya 
David  Spitzer  from  observations  made  on  Tur,  the 
highest  point  of  Mount  Olivet. 

The  time  for  the  morning  "Shema'  "  prayer,  ac- 
cording to  the  "'wetikin"  (pious  and  punctual  ob- 
servers of  the  precepts),  is  just  before  sunset,  and  is 
calculated   so  that  the  "Sliemoneh  'Esreh"  begins 
exactly  at  8unri.se  (see  Pkaveu).     The  w^etiljin   in 
Jerusalem  commcnc(!  the  morning  iiiayer  on  week- 
days 36  minutes,  and  on  Sabbaths  and  holy  days  51 
minutes,   before  sunrise.     The   Psalms,  the   "She- 
ma'," and  the  benedictions  are  timed 
Fixed        by  the  clock  to  end  punctually  at  full 
Times  for    sunrise,  when   the  '"Amidah"  is  re- 
Various      cited.     The  elapsed  time  between  the 
Occasions,    appearance   of   the   sun's  upper  and 
that  of  its  lower  limb  amounts  to  rf^ 
of  an  hour,  or  6  minutes  (Maimonides,  "  Yad,"  Keri'at 
Slieraa',    i.  11).     The    time-limit    of    the  morning 
"  Shema'  "  ends  after  three  hours,  or  J  of  the  day 
(see  also  Minhaii  Pkayeii). 

The  Sabbath  candles  are  lighted  on  Friday  late  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  sun's  rays  touch  only  the 
tops  of  the  trees.  The  earliest  lime  is  IJ  hours  be- 
fore sunset;  the  latest,  15  minutes  before  sunset 
("Ijcbush  ha-Tekelet,"  261,  2;  267,  2;  comp.  Shul- 
han'Aruk,  Oral;  Hayyim,  261,  2;  "Be'er  He(eb," 
ad.  loc). 

The   time   for  ceasing   to   eat   unleavened   bread 


Time-Limits. 


Corresponding 

I'ommon 

Date. 

2> 

i 

ill 

Jaffe. 

Isserles. 

:4th  of  Nisan. 
Years. 

Fourth 
Hour 
Ends. 

Fifth 
Hour 
Ends. 

Limit  for 

Fourth 

Hour 

Ends. 

Fifth 
Hour 
Ends. 

Limit  for 

EatlnK 
Hamez. 

Burn- 

Infr 

Hamez. 

Eating 
Hamez. 

Burn- 
ing 
Hamez. 

]9ai 

April  19 

April  9 

March  29 

b.  m. 
13  28 
13  2 
12  30 

.5.15 
5.30 
.^  51 

h.  m. 
1  21 
1  18 
1  15 

4.29 
5.20 
4.10 

5.36 
5.26 
5.12 

9.44 
9.50 
10.01 

10.51 
10..56 
11.03 

4.56 
4.46 
4.35 

6.10 
5.58 
5.43 

10.11 
10.16 
10.26 

11  25 

1906 

11  28 

1907 

11  34 
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fW    Hail  nshire. 

(For  S.. 

utliern  New  York.  Connecti- 

New  Yrirk 

.  Mirliiiian,  u  i> 

cousin. 

Veniioiil,  Central  New 

Volk.  Si 
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cut.  Rhode 

sland.  reiinsv 

vania. 

Minnescjti 

.  Norlli  ami  Sn 
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Mir'hiean.  \Viscr)nsin. 

Northern  Iowa, 

Ne-w 

Jerse> 

.  .Northern   Ohio,  In- 
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(iaho.  Sootiifm 

diaiia  and  Illinois.  Southern 

Iowa. 

Day 

Northern 

(.JrepoD,      N 

jrthcrn 

Oret'i 

m.f 

Nehraska, 

Northern     t'olorado. 

of  Month. 

Idaho.) 

Bo*ifnn.  Mn«« 

Utah 

Nevada.  California.) 

Portland, 

Me. 

S.2 

New  York  City.    Chicago 

111. 
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5w 
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h.  ni. 

h.  m. 

h.  in. 

Jan.  1.... 

5..')2 

7.37 

8.54 

4.31 

6.16 

5.48 

7..30 

9  8 

4.38 

6.20 

5.46 

7  25 

9  18 

4.43 

6.22 

a.... 

5.52 

7.37 

8  58 

4.;i5 

6.21 

.5.48 

7.:!0 

9  11 

4.41 

6.23 

5.46 

7:25 

9  21 

4.46 

6.24 

111.... 

5.51 

7.;« 

94 

4.4(1 

6.2.5 

5.48 

7.29 

9  17 

4.46 

6.28 

5.46 

7.25 

9  26 

4.51 

6.29 

];■).... 

5..iO 

7.34 

9  12 

4.46 

6.:;9 

.5.48 

7.27 
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4.51 

6.;S2 

5.47 

7.23 

9:):) 

4..56 

6.33 
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.5.47 

7.30 

923 

4.53 

6.:i5 

5.48 

7.24 

9:i4 

4..58 

6.:)6 

5.45 

7.19 

9  44 

5.03 

6.38 

25.... 

5.44 

7.26 

9  33 

4. .59 

6.4U 

5.46 

7.20 

9  44 

5.04 

6.40 

5.43 

7.16 

9  .52 

5.08 

6.42 

Feb.  I.... 

5.39 

7.19 

9  .511 

5.09 

6.49 

.5.38 

7.14 

10  0 

5.14 

6.50 

5.:)7 
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10  8 
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6.51 
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10  10 

5.19 

6.54 
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10  16 

5.22 

6.55 

10.... 
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7.07 

10  15 

5.23 

7.01 

5.2<.t 

7.04 

10  22 

5.26 

6..59 

5.29 

7.01 
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5.29 

7.00 
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5  22 
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.5.29 

7.07 
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6.42 
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7.32 
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6.12 
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6.06 
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6.12 
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4.00 
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6.27 

8.07 

4.08 

.5.43 
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6.26 

8.01 

4.12 

5.45 

12  39 

6.24 
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3.51 

5.33 

12.59 

6.32 

8.14 

3..59 

5.:i6 
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4.04 

5.37 

12  51 

6.28 

8.01 
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3.41 

5.24 
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3.49 
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3.11 
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13  .59 
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5.03 
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5.06 

13  43 

6.49 

8.29 

May  1.... 
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9.01 
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2.11 
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15  14 

7.40 

9..54 

2.28 

4.31 
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5.... 

2.03 

4.2(1 

15  28 

7.48 

10.04 

2.17 

4.28 
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7.:i9 

9..50 

2.:« 

4.,3:l 

15  1 

7.34 

9.34 

10.... 

2.12 

4.24 

15  22 

7.46 

9.58 
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4.:i2 

15  6 

7.38 

9.44 

2.38 

4. .37 

14.56 
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9.31 

15.... 

2.211 

4.28 

15  15 
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9.51 
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4.-M 

14.59 

7.35 

9.40 
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4.41 

14  49 

7.30 

9.28 

20.... 

2.27 
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15  7 
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9.44 
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14  43 

7.37 

9.21 
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4.37 
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9.36 
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7.27 

9.28 

2.56 
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14  33 

7.22 
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2.46 

4.46 
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7.26 

9.25 

3..55 

4..52 

14  28 

7.20 

9.17 

3.06 

4..56 

14  20 

7.16 

9.06 

5.... 

2..55 

4..51 

14  30 

7.21 

9.15 

3.02 

4..56 

14  19 

7.15 

9.09 

3.12 

5.00 

14  12 

7.12 

8..59 

10.... 

3.06 

4..57 

14  17 

7.14 

9.03 

3.12 

5.01 

14  8 

7.09 

8.59 

3.19 

5.05 

14  1 

7.06 

8..50 

15. . . . 

3.15 

5.02 

14  4 

7.06 

8..52 
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5.06 

13  .56 

7.02 

8.49 

3.27 

5.10 

13  49 

6..59 

8.41 

20.... 
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5.07 

13  51 

6..58 

8.41 

3.27 

.5.11 

13  44 
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6.37 
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8.10 

3.48 

5.27 

13  3 

6.30 

8.11 

3.49 

.5.29 

13  1 

6.;)o 

809 

3.54 

5.31 

12.56 

6.37 

8.03 

in'.'.'.'. 
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5.:!3 

12  47 

6.20 

7..59 

3.,55 

.5.:t4 

12  47 

6.21 

7..59 

4.00 

5.:)6 

12  43 

6.19 

7.54 

15. . . . 

4.ni 

5.39 

12:52 

6.11 

7.48 

4.ai 

5:w 

12;):) 

6  12 

7.48 

4.06 

5.41 

12  29 

6.10 

7.45 

20. . . . 

4.07 

.5.45 

12  16 

6.01 

7.39 

4.07 

5.44 

12  30 

6.IH 

7.:J8 

4.12 

5.45 

12  17 

6.02 

7.36 

2.5. .. . 

4.1.) 

5.51 

12  1 

5..53 

7.3U 

4.14 

5.49 

13  5 

5.54 

7.28 

4.16 

5..50 

12  8 

5..53 

7.28 

Oct.  1.... 

4.22 

.5..58 

11  43 

.5.41 

7.16 

4.2:) 

5..5(i 

1147 

5.43 

7.17 

4.35 

5.  .56 

1147 

.5.43 

7.16 

5.... 

4.2« 

6.U3 

1130 

5.:j:i 

7.10 

4.27 

6.01 

li:i7 

5.;i8 

7.10 

4.29 

6.00 

li:i8 

5.38 

7.08 

10.... 

4.35 

6.09 

1116 

5.25 

6..59 

4.:t:) 

6.06 

1123 

.5.29 

7.00 

4:15 

6.(15 

1126 

.5.31 

6..58 

15. . . . 

4.40 

6.16 

110 

5.16 

6.51 

4.:j9 

ti.l2 

118 

.5.20 

6.,52 

4.:)9 

6  10 

11  13 

.5.23 

6.50 

20.... 

4.4.5 

6.22 

10  45 

5.07 

6.43 

4.44 

6.18 

10  55 

5  13 

6.4.5 

4.45 

6.15 

11  1 

.5.16 

6.43 

2.1.... 

4.50 

6.251 

10  M 

4. .59 

B.35 

4.51 

6.:.'4 

10  41 

5.05 

6.:i8 

4..'-.0 

6.21 

10  47 

5.08 

6.38 

Nov.  1.... 

5.1  Kl 

6.38 

10  11 

4.49 

6.28 

4.;58 

6.3:) 

10  23 

4.55 

6.:« 

4. .57 

6.39 

10  :k) 

4.59 

6.31 

5. . . . 

5  04 

6.44 

10  0 

4.44 

6.24 

5.02 

6.:)8 

10  12 

4  5(1 

6.26 

.5.01 

6.:m 

10  20 

4.54 

6;>7 

10. . . . 

r,M 

6.51 

9  47 

4.:!8 

6.18 

5.07 

6.44 

10  0 

4.44 

6.21 

5.09 

6.40 

10  9 

4.49 

6.21 

15.... 

i).16 

«..57 

9;!5 

4.:32 

6.15 

.5.13 

6.51 

9  48 

4.:)9 

6.18 

.5.12 

6.47 

9.56 

4.43 

6.18 

20.... 

5.20 

7.04 

9  24 

4.28 

6.13 

.5.18 

6..57 

9:i8 

4.:).5 

6.14 

5.17 

6.53 

9  46 

4:19 

6.15 

25.... 

5.25 

7.10 

9  14 

4.24 

6.10 

5.2:1 

7.0:) 

928 

4.31 

6.12 

.5.21 

6..58 

9  37 

4.35 

6.13 

Dec.  1.... 

5.:i2 

7.17 

94 

4.21 

6.07 

.5.29 

7.10 

9  19 

4.29 

6.09 

5  27 

7.05 

929 

i.M 

6.11 

5.... 

5.3.'. 

7.22 

S.58 

4.20 

6.07 

5.:!:) 

7.14 

914 

4.28 

6.08 

5.:i0 

7.09 

9  24 

43:5 

6.11 

10.... 

.5.39 

7*27 

8.5:t 

4.20 

6.08 

5.37 

7.19 

9  9 

4  28 

6.08 

5.:!.5 

7.14 

9  19 

4.:)3 

6.11 

15.... 

5.43 

7!31 

8.50 

4.21 

6.09 

,5.41 

7.23 

9  5 

4.28 

6.09 

.5.:!8 

7.17 

9  17 

4.34 

6  12 

20.... 

5.45 

7.34 

8  49 

4.2:1 

6.09 

5.4:1 

7.26 

94 

4.30 

6.11 

■5.41 

7.20 

9  16 

436 

0.14 

25.... 

.5.47 

7.38 

850 

4.26 

6.10 

5.45 

7.28 

94 

4.32 

6.14 

5.43 

7  '**' 

9  16 

4.38 

6.16 
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5.30 

6..57 

10  14 
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1.46 

3.21 
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10  14 

5. . . . 

5.44    7.19 

9  33 

4. .53 
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6..58 

10  16 
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12.2,5 

1.44 

:3.19 

6., 52 

10  16 

10.... 

5.45  i7.1» 

9  38 

4.57 

6.31 

5.37  7.03  111  10 

5.13  6.39 

5.:« 

6..58 

10  20  5,18  6.43 

12,21 

1.40 

:3.16 

6.. 50 

10  20 

15.... 

5.44  17. 17^    »45 

5.02 

6.34 

5.3S  7.03   10  15 

5.17  6.42 

5.:i3 

6.,57 

11124 

5.21  6.48 

12.15 

l.:i5 

:i.l3 

6.48 

10  25 

2U.... 

5.43   7.141    9  54 

5.08 

6.:« 

5.37  7.01    10  19 

5.311  6.4; 

5.:tt 

a.M 

10  39 

5.3'i6.51 

13,11 

l.:so 

3.09 

6.45 

10  30 

a.i.... 

5.41    7.11;  102 

5.13 

6.4.5 

5.:i6  6..5»   111  26 

5.35  6.. "id 

.5,31 

6,55 

111  :i7 

5  39  6.-0 

12,0.5 

1.34 

3.(15 

6.42 

10  36 

Feb. 1.... 

5.36   7.0li  1016 

5.23 

6., 53 

5.31  6.56   lli:i6 

5.:i3ii..5r 

5.39 

6.51 

10  46 

5.37  6. .56' 

11, .56 

1.16 

2..58 

6.:S8 

10  44 

5. . .. 

5.32   7.0.',  10  24 

5.28 

6,.>5 

5.38  6.53   1(1  4;i 

5.36  7.00 

5,36 

648 

10  53 

5.41  6. .57 

11,48 

1.10 

2..5:3 

6.35 

10  50 

10.... 

5.27  IB..57  10  34 

5.31 

7,02 

5.35  6.48  10  53 

5.41  7.m 

,5,22 

6.43 

112 

5.45  7.05 

ll,:3H 

1.01 

2.46 

6.31 

10  59 

15.... 

5.21    6.52   10  45 

5,:j7 

7,05 

5.30  6.43   113 

5.46  7.08 

5,1H 

6.;i9 

11  10 

5.49  7.10, 

11,28 

13.53 

2.38 

6.26 

1108 

ao 

5.16   6. 46  1056 

5.42 

7,11     5,16  6.*-'  11  13 

5..50  7.I1 

.5,15 

6,:v. 

11  17 

5.,52  7,12' 

11,18 

12.44 

2.31 

6.22 

1116 

'Si 

5.10   6.40   117 

5.47 

7,16    5,11  6,33  1120 

5,.5:i7.16 

.5.11 

6;)0 

11  38 

5,,56  7,16 

11,07 

I3.:i5 

2.23 

6.18 

1135 

March  1.... 

5.04    6.3;i  11  19 

5.52 

7,21     5.07  6. 2»    1129 

5..57  7.19 

.5.07 

626 

11:3:1 

5,.59  7.19 

10,57 

13Ji.'> 

2.16 

6.13 

1135 

5.... 

4..W   6.2»i  112« 

5. .56 

7,26     5.113  i;. 24    11  3f. 

6.(111  r.3:t 

5.02 

6.22 

11  40 

6,02  7,22 

1(1.511 

13.10 

3.1(1   6. 091  1142 

10. . . . 

4. .50    6.201  11  H 

6.01 

7,31     4.5)6.19    11  45  MMI  7,36 

;  4.56 

6.16 

1147 

6.0.5  7.25 

Id.:!;! 

13.(19 

2.02 

6. It)'  1151 

l.i.... 

4.42   6.12  1154 

6. 06 

7,36  :  4,48  6.11    11  .57 

6.08  7.31 

i   4.53 

6,10 

11  ,5-s 

6.0'<7.29 

l(i.:io 

13.(1(1 

IM 

li.iK-)!  1200 

ao. . . . 

4.35   6.U5  12  6 

6.11 

7,41  !4,416,U5   12  0 

6.117.35 

4.43 

605 

13  7 

6.127.3:1 

10,19 

ll..-)0 

1.47 

5..V) 

12  10 

2i'i. . . . 

4.27    5. .57'  12  19 

6.16 

7,45  1  4,355,58  13  17 

6,15  7,38 

1   4.38 

5.58 

13  17 

6.157. :i5 

10,09 

11.41 

I.:s9 

5.. 5(1 

12  19 

April  1.... 

-T . .  .  . 

4.15   5.46  12  36 

6  22 

7,, 51 

4.35  5.49  13  31 

6,307,4;) 

1   4.39 

5„50 

13  29 

6.19  7.39 

9,.55 

11.28 

1.38 

5,44 

12:12 

4.07   5.40 

12  45 

6.35 

7,58 

4,30  5.44    13.1!) 

6.2:17,46 

;  4.34 

5.45 

12  36 

6.2I|7.42 

9.47 

11.31 

1.33 

5,41 

13  39 

10. .  .  . 

3.58  ;5.31 

12.59 

6.30 

8,t6 

4,13  5.3;    12  49 

6,2li  7,. 50 

!   4.18 

5,:J9 

12  45 

6.247.451 

9.;i7 

11.11 

1.13 

5.;36 

13  49 

15.... 

3.49  15.24 

13  11 

6.35 

8,11 

4.04  5.31    13.59 

6,30  7,55 

4.10 

534 

12  53 

6.27|7.49' 

9.27 

11.03 

L0.5 

5,31 

13,58 

20.... 

3.10   5.17 

13  23 

6.40 

8,16 

3..5T  5.35    i;!« 

6.:«8.(XI 

4.114 

5.29 

13  1 

6.30;7..5t 

9.15 

10.5:3 

13..59 

5.37 

13  07 

«.... 

3.;i3  15.10 

13  35 

6.45 

8,33 

3.515.311    l;n7 

6.;j7  8.0.5 

3.,5S 

5.24 

13  9 

6.3:3  7.. 56 

9.05 

10.44 

13..53 

,5,33 

13  16 

May  1.... 
■'>.... 

3.22   5.02 

13.50 

6.52 

8,33 

3,4:<5.13    l:^28 

6.41  8.11 

3.51 

.5.17 

13  30 

6.;37|8.02 

8..54 

I().:i4 

12.43 

5,17 

13  26 

3.15 

4.58 

13  5S( 

6. .55 

8,38 

3,38  5,10   13  35 

6. 45  s.  15 

:i46 

5.14 

13  36 

6.408.07 

8.46 

10.37 

13.;38 

5,14 

13:i3 

10.... 

3,08 

4.53 

14  7 

7.00 

8.45 

3,32[5.05  i;j4:j 

6.4.'*  S.30 

3.41 

,5,11 

133:3 

6.448.13 

8.:i() 

10.19 

13.:io 

5,09 

13  41 

1") 

3.00 

4.48 

14  17 

7.05 

8.53 

3,3715.03    13  49 

6.51  8.36 

;i.:i6 

5,07 

13  40 

6.47;8.17i 

8.27 

10.11 

13.33 

5,06 

13  49 

20.... 

2.54 

4.44 

14  2.5 

7.09 

9.00 

3,32  4.59    l;i,>, 

6.:54  b.31 

3.33 

5,(1) 

13  4.5 

6.50  8  22' 

8.18 

1(I.(M 

12.17 

5,031  13,56 

25 

2.48 

4.41 

14  32 

7.13 

9.05 

3,  IS  4..Vi    14  1 

6., 57  >,:(.■> 

3.3!) 

5,03 

13.50 

6. .538. 36 

8.12 

9.1)8 

13.13 

4.591  14  (r3 

June  1. . . . 

2.41 

4.36 

14  43 

7.18 

9.13     3.l3  4,»    14  .K 

7.(11  8.41 

3.34 

,5,(K) 

13  .55 

6.. 55  x.:n 

8,04 

9.51 

12  06 

4,56   14  09 

5.... 

2.38 

4.35 

14  45 

7.20 

9,17 

3.13  4.53   14  11 

7.0:18,44 

■.i:iS 

4,.59 

13.58 

6. .57  s.-.a 

8.0(J 

9.47 

13.0:3 

4, .54    14  13 

10.... 

2.36 

4.34 

14  49 

7. Si 

9,31 

3.11  4.53    14  l;j 

7.1.1,18.47 

:i  33 

4,.59 

14  0 

6..59  8.:i7 

7,. 57 

9,45 

12  01 

4.53   14  15 

15. . . . 

2.35   4.33 

14  .54 

7.27 

9,24 

,3,1114,53   I4  1ii 

7,08  8. .50 

3.33 

4,.59 

14  3 

7.n3  8.»'<! 

7., 55 

9,43 

11. .59 

4..52  14  17 

2<l  ... 

2  :j5   4.34 

14.54 

7.38 

9,26 

3.10  4,531  1418 

7.10  8. .53 

3.33 

4,.V.) 

14  5 

7.04  8,40i 

7.53 

9.41 

11.57 

4.51 

14  19 

2."i. . . . 

2.35  '4.35 

14,54 

7.29 

9,27 

3,114,531  14  18 

7.11  8. .53 

3.23 

5,00 

14  4 

7,l«K,4l| 

7.,55 

9.41 

11. .57 

4. .51 

14  19 

July  1.... 
.5. . . . 

2.:«   4.37i  14  .53 

7.19 

9,37 

3, 13  4,55^14  16 

7.11  8. .5:3 

3.25 

,5.01 

14  4 

7,05  K, 41! 

7.,55 

9.4:1 

11..59 

4. .52 

14  17 

2.42 

4.391  14  49 

7.28 

9,25 

3,16 

4,a7  14  14 

7.11 

».rc 

:!.27 

5.02 

14  3 

7,04 

8.40 

7,.57 

9.45 

12.01 

4.. 53 

14  15 

10 

247 

4.43'  14  44 

7  27 

9,32 

3,19 

5.00,  14  10 

7.1(1 

8.51 

3.:iO 

,5,05 

13  58 

7  0:3 

8.38 

8.00 

9.47 

12.03 

4.54 

14  13 

15.... 

2.53 

4.47|  14  37 

7!  24 

9,16 

3,3:s 

5.03   14  6 

7.09 

8.48 

3.:i5 

5,08 

13.54 

7,03 

s.-jr, 

8,06 

9.52 

12.07 

4. .561  14  08 

20.... 

2.58 

4.511  14  30 

7.21 

9,13 

3,37 

5.05    14  2 

7.07 

8.45 

3.38 

,5,11 

13  49 

7,(«>8.;t:i 

8,11 

9..57 

12.11 

4.58 

1403 

25.... 

3.04 

4. .55  14  22 

7.17 

9,07 

3,S2 

5.08  13,56 

7.04 

8.40 

3.42 

,5.14 

134:) 

6.,57j8.2!) 

8,17 

10.02 

12.16 

5.01 

13  58 

AUR.  1.... 

3  14 

5.00  14  12 

7.13 

8,58 

3,39 

5,13   13  45 

6.58 

8.33 

3.48 

5.19 

13  34 

6,5:3,.H.24 

8,28 

10.13 

12.25 

5,07 

13  47 

3.19 

5.03   14  5 

7.08 

8,53 

3,43 

5.16  13  38 

6. .51 

8.38 

3.52 

5,31 

13  28  16.49 

8.19 

8.36 

10.19 

12.;30 

5,09 

13  41 

W.... 

3  26 

5.08 

13  ,54 

7.02 

8,44 

3,47 

5.19   13:!0 

6.49 

S.32 

3.56 

5,24 

13  21  16.45 

8.13, 

8,46 

10.27 

13.38 

5,14 

13  33 

15.... 

3.33 

5.13 

13  42 

6.55 

8,37 

3. .53 

5,22   13  22 

6.44 

8.14 

3.59 

5.27 

13  14   6.41 

8.07, 

8„55 

10.:3.5 

13.45 

5,18 

13  25 

20.... 

3.40 

5.18 

13  31 

6.49 

8,28 

3.. 57 

5,26   13  13 

6.;j9 

8.08 

4.04 

5,29 

13  7    ,'6.:i6 

.H.(KI 

9.U5 

10.44 

I2..52 

5,22 

1;116 

25.... 

3.45 

5.22 

13  20 

6.42 

8,20 

4,01 

5.39   13  5 

6.34 

8.02 

4.08 

,5,32 

12  59  16,31 

7. .54 

9,15 

IO..5:) 

12..59 

5,37 

13  07 

Sept.  1.... 

3.54 

5  29 

13  3 

6  31 

8,06 

4.08 

5.:i5   12  .W 

6.35 

7.. 52 

4.14 

5,:37 

12  46  6,23 

7.46 

9,:)0 

11.06 

1.08 

5,3:! 

12  54 

3,58 

5.33 

1252 

6.25 

7,59 

4,11 

5,37    12  43 

6.20 

7.45 

4.16 

5:39 

12:39  6,18 

7.41 

9.39 

11.13 

1.15 

5,:)7 

12  47 

lb! ! '. '. 

4.01 

5.37 

12  41 

6.18 

7,51 

4,15 

5.40    12  91 

6.14 

7.39 

4.19 

5,42 

12  30  16.12 

7.35 

9,49 

11.22 

1.34 

5.41 

1238 

15.... 

4  09 

5.41 

13  29 

6.10 

7,41 

4,19 

5.43   12  24 

6.07 

7.;io 

4.23 

5.44 

12  22  l6  06 

7.28 

9.,59 

11.32 

i.;3i 

5.45 

12  28 

20.... 

4.16 

5.45 

13  17 

6.02 

7,:e 

4.33 

5.4T    12  14 

6.01 

7.23 

4.27 

5,47 

12  14  ]6.01 

7.22 

111.09 

11.41 

1.39 

5.. 50 

1219 

25.... 

4  20 

5.5U 

13  3 

5.. 53 

7  25 

4  3615.49    ]■•-, 

5.. 54 

7.17 

4.30 

5„50 

12  4     5.54 

7.15 

10.19 

11. .50 

1.47 

5. ,5^5 

12  10 

Oct.  1 

4.27 

5.56 

1147 

5  43 

7,13 

4.;i3 

5. -.4    \[:,l 

5  45 

7.08 

4.34 

5,53 

115:3  5.16 

7.06: 

l(l.;!l 

13.01 

1.56 

6,01 

11.50 

5 

4  31 

6.00 

1138 

5.:» 

7,06 

4  .U 

5.56   11  4.r,  ,,-,.41 

7.04 

4.:i6 

5„56 

11  46  '5.42 

7. Oil 

10.:i9 

13.09 

3.02 

6.05 

11.51 

10.... 

4.36 

6  04 

11  37 

5.31 

6,58 

4.37 

6.00  11  3-,  i.-,.;jj 

6.. 57 

4.39 

5„59 

1137  :5.:!6iH..Ml 

lll.,5() 

12.18 

3.10 

6,09 

1142 

15.... 

4.41    6.10  11  14 

5.34 

6..51 

j4.40 

6.0-5    1134   5.39 

6  51 

4.42 

6,03 

1129  5,:il6„5l| 

10,.59 

13.37 

3.17 

6.14 

11  ;i3 

20.... 

4.46   6.141  110 

5.16 

6,45 

4.4^5i!-,.ii;  11  Hi  .-,.2:1 

6.45 

4.44 

6,06 

11  19  5,351(i.4(i' 

11,10 

13.36 

2.25 

6,18 

1124 

25.... 

4  51    6.21!  10  49 

5.10 

6,:)8 

4.4916.11    II  r     5.1f 

li  40 

4.48 

6.09 

11  11   5,211  (;.40l 

11,20 

13.45 

232 

6.2:3 

11  15 

Nov.  1.... 

4. .57   6.291  10:J2 

5.01 

6,31 

4.. 54 

6.16    lll.M  ,.-,.11 

6.:i4 

453 

6.14 

110    5,14ii.:i5 

11, .34 

13..58 

2.43 

6.29 

1102 

5.... 

5.01  !6.34  10  23 

4.57 

6,27 

I4  .57 

6.:i0    11148 

5.0(> 

6.:«l 

4.57 

6.17 

10.54   5,11:6,32 

11.42 

l.ai 

2.49 

6.33 

10  55 

10.... 

5.05  |6.40l  IC  12 

4.52 

6,23 

5.01 

6.25  10 :» 

5.0:1 

6.27 

5.00 

6,21 

10  47  5,()8iB.:iO 

11,53 

1.13 

2..56 

6,37 

10  47 

15.... 

5.09   6.47'  10  0 

4.47 

6,20     5  Ui 

6.:io  low 

5.00 

6  25 

,  s.ie; 

6.26 

10  40  5.04lii.28 

13,(K) 

1.30 

3.01 

6.40 

10  40 

20.... 

5.14  ,6.53     9.51 

4.44 

6  1.S     5. OS) 

6.:«    11122 

4  .57 

6.33 

5.06 

6.29 

10:32  5.01,(5.26 

13.07 

1.26 

3.06 

6.43 

10  34 

25.... 

5.18    6.58     9  43 

4.41 

6.16     5.13 

6.39   10  16 

4..>5 

6.21 

1    5.09 

6,34 

10  26  5.()0|6.25 

13,13 

l,:il 

3.09 

6.46 

10  39 

Dec.  1.... 

5  25  ,8. .59     9  41 

4.40 

6.13     5.17 

6.44    1(111 

4..V1 

6.31 

513 

6..38 

10  33  5.0II6.25 

13.17 

1.37 

;).14 

6.49   10  23 

5.... 

5.28    7.03     9  35 

4.3'< 

6.14 

5  30 

6  47    10  8 

4.. 55 

6.32 

5.16 

6,41 

10  19  5.00  6.26. 

K'.23 

1.41 

3.16 

6.. 51 

10  19 

10. . . . 

5.33   7.08     9;10 

4.;t8 

6.14 

15.3:1 

6.51    10  4 

4.55 

H.34 

'  5.21 

6,46 

1015  5.016.271 

12.35 

1.44 

3.19 

6. .52 

10  16 

15.... 

5.35 

7.12,    9  27 

4.;» 

6.15 

15.26 

6  .54    1(1  i 

4. .56 

6.26 

5.23 

6,49 

10  13  ,5.03l(i.2s 

12.2« 

1.47 

322 

6. .54 

10  13 

20.... 

5.38 

7.14     9  28 

4.40 

6.17 

!5.29 

6.57   10  1 

4.. 58 

6.28 

5.26 

6.52 

10  13   5. (M  6.39' 

12.:)0 

1.49 

3.24 

6.55 

1011 

ai. . . . 

5.40 

7.161    9-?7 

1.4:! 

6.19 

15.31 

7.01:    9  59;5.00 

6.31 

5.28 

6,54 

10  12  ,0.06  6,31 

12.30 

1.49 

3.24 

6.55 

10  U 

Table  II. 


Day 
of  MoDlh. 


Jan.  1 

10, 

ai 
:n 
Feb. 10, 
20, 
Han-b  i. 
12, 

April  \. 

11. 

21. 
Hay  1. 

II. 

21. 

31. 
June  10. 

20. 

30, 
July  10. 

20 

M. 
Aug.  a. 

19. 

2» 
Sept.  ». 

18. 

28. 
Oct.  t!. 

It*. 

28. 
Not.  7. 

17. 

27. 
Dee.  7. 

17. 


L.  60°  .\. 

St.  Petersburg. 

Russia. 


I    Sun- 
I    rise. 


8..i7 
8..51 
8.:M 
S.l.S 
7.47 
7.18 
6.50 
6.21 
5.51 
5.19 
4.49 
4.20 
3..T3 
3.28 
3.05 
2.28 
2.38 
2.3B 
2.44 
2..T8 
3.19 
3.40 
4.(r2 
4.28 
4.ra 
.1.IB 
5.;i8 
602 
6.26 
6.51 
7.16 
7.42 
8.07 
8.30 
8.48 
8.59 
9.02 


LengtIi 
of  Day. 


b.  HI. 
620 

6  35 
717 

8  3 
856 
952 

10  44 

11 :« 

12  28 
1330 

14  25 

15  18 

16  9 

16  58 

17  44 

18  21 
18  44 
18  .i2 
18  40 
18  14 

17  34 

18  51 
16  5 
15  8 
14  14 

13  21 
12  29 
1135 
10  41 

9  47 
8  55 
83 

7  16 
6  37 
69 
5  57 
60 


Sun- 
iiet. 


.3.17 
3.26 
3.51 
4.16 
4.43 
.i.lO 
5.:)4 
aM 
6.19 
6.49 
7.14 
7.38 
8.02 
8.28 
8.49 
9.09 
9.22 
9.28 
9.24 
9.12 
8..53 
8.31 
8.(17 
7.30 

:.07 

6.117 
5.37 
3.07 
4.:W 
4.U 
3.4.5 
3.2:3 
3.(17 
2  57 
2..T6 
3.02 


I,.  .t8°. 

Scotland :  (iuvemment 

of  Novgorod, 

Russia. 


Sun- 
rise. 


8.41 
8.36 
8.22 
8.1(1 
7.40 
7.13 
6.47 
6  2IJ 
5..i2 
5.23 
4.55 
4.28 
4.03 
3.41 
3.20 
3.06 
2..->8 
2.57 
304 
315 
3.3:1 
3.53 
4.14 
4.i5 
4..58 
.5.19 
5.40 
6.01 
6.24 
6.46 
7.08 
7.31 
7..'>t 
8.15 
8.31 
8.42 
8.45 


h.  in. 
652 
75 
741 

8  2:1 

9  10 
10  2 

10  .52 

11  40 
12:)0 

13  22 

14  13 

15  2 

15  49 
16:)2 
17  14 

17  4.5 

18  4 
18  10 
18  0 
17  40 
17  6 

16  25 
15  41 
14  54 
14  4 
13  15 

12  2.5 

li:i7 

10  45 
9.57 
9  8 
8  25 

84 

643 
6  31 
6:)4 


Sun- 
set. 


3.33 
3.41 
4.fl;t 
4.26 
4..50 
.5.15 
.5..-!9 
6.00 
6.22 
6.45 
7.08 
7.30 
7.52 
8.13 
8.34 
8.51 
9.02 
9.07 
9.04 
8..55 
8.39 
8.18 
7..55 
7.2!t 
7.02 
b.;m 

6.03 
5.:!8 
5.09 
4.43 
4.19 
3..56 
3.38 
3.22 
3.14 
3.13 
3.19 


L.  .56°. 

GoTemment  of  >los<ow; 

NIJnl-.N'ovgorod. 

Russia. 


Sun- 
rise. 


8.28 
8.23 
8.11 
7..52 
7.33 
7.09 
6.44 
6.19 
5.53 
.5.28 
5.00 
4.35 
4.12 
3.52 
3.34 
3.22 
3.15 
3.14 
3.20 
3.30 
.3.46 
4. IB 
4.22 
4.42 
5.08 
.5.21 
.5.40 
6.0(1 
6.21) 
6.41 
7.02 
7.2:3 
7.44 
8.03 
8.18 
8.28 
8.31 


length 
of  Day. 


h.  m. 

7  18 

7  31 
83 
843 
924 

1010 
10 .56 
1142 

12  28 

13  16 

14  3 

14  48 

13  21 
16  10 

16  46 

17  13 
17  30 
17  36 
17  28 
1710 
16  40 
16  5 

15  25 

14  40 
13  56 
1311 
12  25 
1139 
10  53 
10  7 

923 

8  41 
802 
7  31 
79 
659 
72 


Sun- 
set. 


3.46 
3.54 
4.14 
4.35 
4.57 
5.19 
5.40 
6.01 
6.21 
6.42 
7.03 
7.23 
7.43 
8.02 
8.20 
8..-K 
8.45 
8.50 
8.48 
8.40 
8.26 
8.08 
747 
722 
6..58 
6.32 
6.05 
5.39 
■5.13 
4.48 
4.25 
4.04 
3.46 
3.34 
3.27 
3.27 
ZSB 


h.  .54°. 
Ireland  :  .Norlti  Germany  : 

(iovemnienis  of  Wllna, 
(irodno.  Minsk,  Hogbllef. 


Sun- 
rise. 


8.17 
8.12 
8.02 
7.4«1 

7!ft5 
6.42 
6.18 
.5.54 
5.29 
5.05 
4.42 
4.20 
4.01 
3.46 
3.34 
.3.29 
3.28 
3.33 
3.42 
3.57 
4.12 
4.29 
4.47 
5.06 
5.24 
5.41 
5.59 
6.18 
6.37 
6..56 
7.15 
7.34 
7.52 
8.06 
815 
8.19 


Length 
of  Day. 


h.m. 
740 
7.53 
8  3) 

8.57 

»:«i 

10  18 

110 

1144 

12  28 

13  10 

13  .5:1 

14  :u 
1515 
15.52 
1622 

16  49 

17  2 
17  8 
17  i 
1646 
16  18 

15  47 
15  1 1 
14:«) 
13  48 
13  5 
12  2:1 
1131 
10  .57 
10  14 

9:i5 
8  37 
822 
7.5:! 
7:h 
725 
726 


Sun- 
set. 


3.57 
4.05 
4.25 
4.43 
5.03 
5  23 
5  42 
6.02 
6.20 
6.39 
6..58 
7.16 
7.35 
7..53 
8.08 
8.2:1 
8.31 
8.36 
8.35 
8.28 
8.15 
7..59 
7.4<) 
7.17 
6.54 
6.29 
6.04 
5  40 
5.15 
4.51 
4.31 
4.12 

:i.56 

3.45 
3.39 
3.40 
3.45 


Day 
of  Month. 


Jan.  1... 

10... 

21... 

31... 

Feb.  10... 

20. . . 

Mart-h  2... 

12. . . 

22 

April  I... 

May  1... 
11... 
21... 
31... 
June  1(1. . . 
20... 
30 

July  lo!!! 

20... 

30... 
Aug.9... 

19... 

29... 
Sept.  8. . . 

18... 

28... 
Oct.  8. . . 

18... 

28... 
Nov.  7... 

17... 

27... 
Dec.  7... 

17... 

27... 


Holland:  Governments 

of  Warsaw  and 

Orenburg,  Russia. 


Siin- 


8.07 
8.03 
7.54 
7.40 
721 
7.01 
6.40 
6.17 
5.53 
5.31 
5.08 
4.46 
4.27 
4.10 
3.56 
3.46 
:i.4(l 
3.40 
3.45 
3..53 
4.07 
4.20 
4.36 
4..53 
.5.11 
.5.27 
5.41 
5.39 
6.15 

6.:t2 
6.30 
7.07 
7.26 
7.43 
7..56 
8.04 
8.08 


Length 
of  Day. 


b.m. 
80 
811 

8  37 
99 

9  18 
10  2(1 
114 
1146 

12  24 

13  6 

13  47 

14  25 

15  1 

15  34 

16  2 
16  25 
16  40 
16  44 
16  38 
16  24 
15  58 
15  31 
14  57 
14  18 
13  38 
12  39 
12  23 
1141 
113 
10  23 

9  47 
9  13 
838 
811 
7.5:1 
7  47 
7  48 


Sun- 
set. 


4.07 
4.14 
4.31 
4.49 
3.119 
.3.27 
344 
6.18 
6.19 
6;j7 
6.53 
7.11 
7.28 
7.44 
7.-58 
8.11 
8.20 
8.24 

8.2:1 

8.17 
8.03 
7.31 
7,:« 
7.11 
6.49 
(1.26 
(1.04 
3.40 
.5.18 
4. .57 
4.37 
4.20 
4.04 
.3.54 
3.49 
3.31 
3.36 


L.  50°. 
England :  limemmpnts 
of  Jitomir.  Kiev,  Pol- 
tava, and  Kharkov, 
Russia. 


Sun- 
rise. 


7.58 
7.54 
7.46 
7.:« 
7.16 
6.57 
6.34 
6.17 
5.55 
5.33 
5.12 
4. .52 
4.34 
4.18 
4.05 
3..56 
3.31 
3.51 
3..i6 
4.03 
4.15 
4.27 
4.42 
4..57 
.5.14 
5.28 
5.42 
5.58 
6.14 
6.311 
6.45 
7.01 
7.19 
7.34 
7.46 
7..'>4 
7.59 


Length     Sun- 
of  Day.       set. 


b.m. 
818 

8  29 
8.53 

9  23 
9.58 

10  34 
1113 

11  46 

12  24 

13  2 
13 :» 

14  14 

14  47 
1518 

15  44 

16  5 
16  18 
18  22 
16  16 
16  4 
15  42 
15  17 
14  45 
14  10 
13  32 
12  .57 
12  21 
II  43 
115 
10  29 

9.57 

925 

8.52 

8  29 

8  13 

87 

86 


4.16 
4.23 
4.39 
4.56 
.5.14 
.5.31 
5.47 
6.03 
6.19 
6.35 
6.51 
7.06 
7.21 
7.36 
7.49 
8.01 
809 
8.13 
8.12 
8.07 
7..57 
7.44 
7.27 
7.07 
6.46 
625 
6118 
3.41 
.5.19 
4.59 
4.42 
4.26 
4.11 
4.03 
3.59 
4.01 
4.05 


L.  48°. 

.■South  Germany:  Governments 

of  Yekaterinoslav  and 

Kamenetz-Podolsk, 

Russia. 


Sun- 
rise. 


7.50 
7.46 
7.39 
7.27 
7.11 
6.53 
6.35 
6.17 
5..57 
5.36 
.5.13 
436 
4.4U 
4.25 
4.13 
4.05 
4.01 
4.01 
4.06 
4.13 
4.24 
4.:i.5 
4.48 
5.(B 
5.16 
.5.30 
.5.43 
3..57 
6.12 
6.26 
6.41 
6.35 
7.12 
7.26 
7.38 
7.46 
7.50 


Length 
of  Day. 


b.m. 
834 
845 
97 
935 
10  8 
10  42 
1114 
1146 
12  20 

12  56 

13  33 

14  6 

14  25 

15  4 
15  28 
13  47 

15  58 

16  2 
15  56 
15  44 

13  24 
151 

14  32 
14  0 
1328 
12.53 
1219 
1144 
119 
10  37 
10  5 

937 

96 

8  45 

829 

823 

821 


Sun- 
set. 


4.24 
4.31 
4.46 
5.02 
5.19 
5.35 
.5.49 
6.03 
6.17 
6.:i2 
6.48 
7.02 
7.13 
7.29 
7.41 
7..52 
7..59 
8.03 
8.^ 
7.-»7 
7.48 
7.:i6 
7.21 
703 
6.44 
6.2:1 
6.02 
.5.41 
3.21 
3.IH 
4.46 
4.32 
4.18 
4.11 
407 
4.09 
4.14 


L.  4«°. 

Austria :  Governments  of 

Odessa  and  Kherson, 

Russia. 


Sun- 
rise. 


7.42 

7.39 
7.33 
722 
7.07 
6.51 
6.31 
6.18 
.5..57 
5.;»7 
5  19 
3.01 
4.45 

4.:e 

4.20 
4.14 
4.09 
4.10 
4.14 
421 
4.31 
4.40 
4.=2 
5  ft5 
3.19 
5.:i2 
5.44 
5..56 
6.09 
6.27 
6.36 
6,50 
7.05 
7.19 
7.30 
7.38 
7.42 


Length 
of  Day. 


b.m. 
8.50 
8.59 
9  19 
9  43 
10  16 

10  46 

11  16 

11  48 

12  20 
12.54 

13  25 

13  .56 

14  25 

14  50 
13  14 

13  29 

15  42 
15  44 
15  40 
15  26 
15  10 

14  51 
14  23 
13.54 
13  22 
12  49 
12  17 
II  57 
1115 
10  40 
10  15 

9  47 
9  20 
8.59 
8  35 
8  3S1 
840 


Sun- 
set. 


4.32 

4.38 
4.52 
5.117 
5.23 
537 
.5.50 
6.04 
6,17 

6  31 
6.44 
6.57 
7.10 

7  23 
7^34 
7.43 
7.51 
7.54 
7.54 
7.49 
741 
7.31 

8.59 
6.41 
B.21 
6.01 
.5.43 
5.24 
5.07 
451 
4.:i7 

4.23 
4  18 
4.13 
4  17 
4.22 


Sun,  Rising;  and  Setting: 
Superstition 
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Taulk,  III — Dunitiiiii  of  Dawn  anil  Twiliglit  Aocordiiig  to  Astronomiciil  Calculation. 
Xcirtlu'in  and  ISoiithcni  Lalitiuies  Conipari'd. 


nates 

Dales  for 

Dates 

Dates  for 

f(jr  NdrtlHTii 

ai" 

HP 

4a» 

oU" 

55° 

60° 

SoiiMiern 

for  Northern 

30° 

40° 

45° 

50° 

55° 

B0» 

Southern 

UltltUlll'S. 

Liititutles. 

Latitudes. 

Latitudes. 

h.  iti. 

h.  III. 

h.  III. 

li.  in. 

li.  ni. 

h.  in 

h.  in. 

h.  m. 

tl.  III. 

li.  ni. 

ll.  111. 

tl.  III. 

Jan.  1 

1  ■*" 

1  39 

1  4« 

2  1 

2  2(1 

2  48 

Dec.  16. 

July  9 

1  36 

2  1 

2  26 

June  9. 

11 

1  2li 

1 ;)« 

1  47 

1  r,s) 

2  17 

2  44 

8. 

19 

1  It! 

1  -» 

2  15 

3  40 

May  3(1. 

21 

1  24 

1  :iii 

1  4.1 

1  r,7 

2  13 

2  38 

Nov.  2B. 

29 

1  32 

1  51 

2  9 

2  41 

. 

30. 

31 

1  '£1 

1  ;i4 

1  43 

1  f>4 

29 

2  30 

16. 

Aug.  8 

1  29 

1  4B 

3  3 

2  :H 

10. 

Feb.  1(1 

1  22 

1  3:! 

1  41 

1  ra 

2  7 

2  27 

6. 

18 

1  2(i 

1  42 

1  .55 

2  14 

3  5 

April  -M. 

•M 

1  22 

1  32 

1  40 

1  .51 

2  5 

224 

Oct.  27. 

28 

1  2t 

1  38 

1  49 

2  4 

2  27 

3  i2 

20. 

March  1 

1  21 

1  31 

1  39 

1  49 

2  3 

2  21 

17. 

Sept.  7 

1  23 

1  JK 

1  46 

1  .58 

2  17 

2  .50 

10. 

11 

1  21 

1  31 

1  40 

1  50 

2  0 

2  24 

7. 

17 

1  22 

1  Xt 

1  43 

1  .5:1 

2  10 

2.30 

March  31. 

21 

1  21 

1  3:1 

1  41 

1  .52 

2  13 

2  31 

Sept.  27. 

27 

1  21 

1  32 

1  40 

1  .VI 

2  5 

2  2.5 

21. 

ai 

1  22 

I  :m 

1  4;! 

1  ;Y> 

2  15 

2  41 

17. 

Oct.  7 

1  21 

1  31 

1  ;i9 

1  49 

2  3 

2  23 

11. 

April  10 

1  24 

1  3(5 

1  47 

2  0 

2;io 

3  10 

t. 

17 

1  21 

1  32 

1  40 

1  .50 

3  4 

2  22 

1. 

2(> 

1  211 

1  411 

1  fv) 

2  » 

30 

Aupr.  28. 

27 

J     O'J 

1  :i:i 

1  40 

1  51 

2  5 

2  24 

Feb.  20. 

;» 

1  28 

1  4-| 

2  II 

2  31 

18. 

Nov.  B 

1  2:i 

1  34 

1  42 

1  54 

2  8 

2  28 

10. 

Mav  1" 

1  :il 

1  .'il 

2  (1 

233 

8. 

IB 

1  25 

1  36 

1  44 

1  .56 

2  11 

2  3ti 

Jan.  31. 

20 

1  M 

1  m 

2  14 

2  40 

July  29. 

26 

1  2t) 

1  37 

1  4(1 

1  .W 

2  15 

2  40 

31. 

:io 

1  ;«i 

2  0 

2  2ii 

3  45 

19. 

Dec.  B 

1  27 

1  38 

1  47 

1  59 

2  17 

2  43 

11. 

June  9 

1  37 

24 

2  3.5 

9. 

10 

1  27 

1  :i9 

1  48 

2  (1 

2  19 

2  46 

1. 

19. 

1  :« 

2  4 

2  34 

June  29. 

2« 

1  27 

1  39 

1  49 

2  1 

2  20 

3  49 

Dec.  26. 

29 

1   3,H 

2  4 

234 

.... 

19. 

Table  IV. — Duration  of  Dawn  and  Twilight  in  Jewish  Law  (According  to  Maimonides.  Calculated  to  be 

1!  Periodical  Hours). 


Latitudes.  North. 

Dates. 

30° 

3B° 

40° 

43° 

44° 

48° 

4«° 

.50° 

52° 

54° 

56° 

58° 

60° 

h.  m. 

h.  III. 

h.  m. 

h.  in. 

h.  in. 

h.  in. 

h.  in. 

h.  111. 

h.  in. 

h.  in. 

h.  m. 

b.  ni. 

h.  in. 

Dec.  32.. 
13.. 

1  2;i 

1  2;i 

1  37 
1  27 

1  Wl 
1  30 

1  31 
1  30 

1  32 
1  32 

1  34 
1  Si 

1  :!6 

1  35 

1  :i8 
1  37 

1  40 
1  39 

1  43 

1  43 

1  46 
1  45 

1  49 
1  48 

1  XI 

Jan.  1 

11.. 

July  1.. 

1  .52 

10 

1.. 

11. 

3.. 

1  32 

I  30 

1  39 

1  29 

1  31 

1  32 

1  34 

1  36 

1  38 

1  40 

1  4:t 

1  46 

1  49 

30 

May  21.. 

21.. 

Nov.  2;s.. 

1  21 

1  34 

1  27 

1  28 

1  ;«) 

1  31 

1  32 

1  34 

1  3(i 

1  38 

1  411 

1  42 

1  4.5 

;» 

11.. 

Aug.  1.. 

13.. 

1  3(1 

1  -M 

1  36 

1  26 

1  28 

1  :>i) 

1  30 

1  32 

1  33 

1  34 

1  36 

1  38 

1  41 

Feb.  9 

1.. 

11.. 

3.. 

1  19 

1  30 

1  21 

1  2:) 

1  35 

1  36 

1  27 

1  211 

1  30 

1  31 

1  33 

1  34 

1  :«> 

19 

April  21.. 

21.. 

Oct.  24.. 

1  17 

1    18 

1   19 

1  20 

1  22 

1  3:! 

1  24 

1  25 

1  36 

1  37 

1  28 

1  39 

1  :«! 

March  1 

11.. 

Sept.  1.. 

14.. 

1  15 

1  16 

1  16 

1  17 

1   18 

1  19 

1  20 

1  21 

1  31 

1  '22 

1  2:i 

1  34 

1  35 

11 

1.. 

12.. 

4.. 

1  13 

1   13 

1  13 

1  14 

1  15 

1  16 

1  16 

1   17 

1  17 

1  18 

1  18 

1  19 

1  at 

31 

34.. 

1  12 

1  13 

1  12 

1  12 

1  12 

1  13 

1  12 

1  13 

1  12 

1  12 

1  12 

1  13 

1  12 

("humez")  on  the  day  Ix^foie  Passover  is  fi.xed  at 
the  end  of  the  foiirtli  hour  of  the  day;  that  for 
liiirniiig  lianiez.  at  the  end  of  the  fifth.  Mordecai 
JalTc  holds  that  in  each  case  the  hour  equals  y,  of 
the  length  of  the  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset  ("Le- 
liu.sh  ha-Tekelet,"  2;i:i.  1),  while  Moses  Isserles  and 
later  authorities  claim  that  the  dawn  and  the  twi- 
light of  the  same  day  form  jiart  of  that  day.  The 
table  ou  page  r>i)2  for  the  14tli  of  Nisan  in  the  years 
190.'j-7  (the  first  beingan  intercalated  year)  gives  the 
timelimil  for  eating  and  for  Iniriiing  liamez  accord- 
ing to  .rafTeanil  Is.serles  respectively,  in  the  latitude 
of  New  York  city  (40°  N.).     See  Houologv. 

Key  to  the  Taules. 

Table  I.  is  for  latil  udes  44°  to  38°  N. ,  including  the 
United  States  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  records, 
for  intervals  of  live  days  in  every  month  during 
the  year,  the  time  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  also  the 
beginning  of  dawn  and  the  ending  of  twilight. 
South  of  latitude  2S°  to  the  equator  there  is  little 
variation  in  the  time  of  twiliglit ;  and  there  arc  few, 
if  an}',  Jewish  settlements  requiring  a  special  table. 
In  the  right-hand  column  of  the  table  similar  infor- 
mation for  Jerusalem  is  given. 

Table  II.,  for  latitudes  60°  to  46°',  covering  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe  together  with  Canada, 
gives  the  time  of  sunrise  and  sunset  at  intervals  of 


ten  days.  The  times  of  dawn  and  twilight  are 
oinitteil  for  the  reason  that  tlie  ilniation  of  the  astro- 
nomical dawn  and  twilight  in  these  regions  is  much 
longer  than  that  as  fixed  by  Maimonides. 

Table  III.  gives  the  duration  of  dawn  and  twi- 
light for  northern  and  southern  latitudes,  according 
to  astronomical  ealciiliitioiis. 

According  to  strict  raliliinical  law,  the  astronom- 
ical dawn  and  twilight  ought  to  be  divided  e((ually 
between  night  and  day.  To  avoid  possible  error, 
however,  they  are  actually  divided  into  three  equal 
parts;  (1)  actual  day;  (2)  actual  night;  and  (3) 
the  middle  jiarf,  doubtful.  The  doubtful  jiart.  as 
notedabove.  isahvays  calculated  "on  the  .safe  side  "  ; 
e.r/.,  on  Friday  evening  as  "night  "  and  on  Sabbath 
evening  as  "day  "  ;  also  on  Yom  Kiiqiur  as"day," 
to  complete  the  fast.  For  example,  Yom  Kippur  of 
1904  fell  on  Sept.  19.  which  date  was  near  the  autum- 
nal equinox,  when  sunset  was  about  6  p.m.  The 
astronomical  twilight  for  latitudes  44'  to  28°  N.  va- 
ried from  98  to  82  minutes,  two-thirds  of  which  (66 
to  54  minutes),  added  to  6  p.m.,  would  make  the 
fast  expire  between  7.06  and  6.54  p.m.  In  case 
Yom  Kippur  is  far  removed  from  the  autumnal 
equinox  the  variations  increase.  For  example,  the 
figures  for  Yom  Kipinir  of  190.1,  falling  on  Oct.  9. 
give  the  following  results  (comp.  Table  I.  under 
Oct.  10): 
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TABLE  V.    TIME  OF  SUNSET  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  YEAR  IN  VARIOUS  LATITUDES  NORTH  OF  THE  EQUATOR 
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Sun,  Rising  and  Setting 
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C  SPT3 


6..5i) 
7.UI 
«..t8 
6..5H 
6.-57 
6..55 


6.29 
6.29 
6.2H 
6.29 
6.29 


6.17 
6.2() 
6.21 
6.21 
6.24 
6.24 


Up  to  this  point  tliere  are  few  variations  between 
the  astronomical  twilight  and  that  according  to  Mai- 
inonidcs'  calculations;  but  they  increase  with  every 
degree  northward,  especially  during  the  longest  and 
shortest  days.  Here,  it  ajipcars.  the  general  custom 
was  to  discard  the  astronomical  figures  and  to  ac- 
cept Jlaiinonides'  calculation  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
day  for  the  total  twilight.  Thus  for  the  fast  of  the 
Ninth  of  Ab,  1904,  which  fell  on  .July  21,  the  fol- 
lowing data  are  presented  for  latitudes  60'  to  46' : 
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17  34 
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9.09 
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17  6 

8.3H 

9.47 
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15  42 

7.57 
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16  40 

8.26 

9.:J3 

48° 

15  24 

7.48 

KM 

-51^ 

1618 

8.15 

9.21 

46° 

15  lU 

7.41 

8.42 

Table  IV.  gives  the  duration  of  dawn  and  twi- 
light according  to  .Jewish  law,  as  based  on  the  cal- 
culations of  JIainioiiides  and  other  eminent  author- 
ities. 

TabU'  V.  and  chart  show  the  times  of  sunset  for 
the  whole  year  in  various  latitudes.  The  time  of 
sunset  for  each  degree  of  latitude  between  30"  and 
60  is  indicated  by  curves  marked  at  the  .side  for  the 
latitude,  the  date  being  given  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 
chart.  The  point  on  the  curve  wliere  it  intersects  the 
verticil  line  passing  through  the  point  marking  tlie 
date  indicates  the  time  of  sunset  for  that  date  at 
that  latitude. 

To  ascertain  sunset  and  twilight  for  any  jiarticu- 
lar  |)laee,  at  any  detinite  date,  one  must  first  lind  its 
latitude  and  <'ompare  it  with  the  latitude  in  these 
tables.  For  convenience,  a  list  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  America  and  Euro|)e,  with  their  lali- 
tu(ies,  is  marked  on  the  chart. 

Bini.iiKiiiAPnv:  .Miniluim  Ccilicii  I'inicntcl.  Minimi  Knhtii. 
88  I,  2,  Ainsteiihiiii.  MHis;  B.  '/.nrkemmnn,  Jiiltri'slierUlil  ili-< 
.llldinch-Tliiiilniiisilii  II  Si  iiiiiiiirs  211  llnslitn.  18!l(i,  pp.  3  2:1 : 
19(12.  pp.  19-35:  li.  (■(iliii.  Till,, Urn.  Zeiliiiiuiil'fn  tllrtlrii  II,- 
fliiiii  ilir  Xiiilil  mill  lies  Tmirs  flir  ilir  Hiritnuiritili  4-«i;° 
Ills  .;>.°,  Stra-slMiri.'.  l-SHil;  lln-linir  Viill,sl;iil,nil,r  fllr  Ih- 
nKlilrn.  I.Hlil ;  c.  .1.  Harenslein,  in  lln-Asif.  i.  267  27-5.  ii. 
716-7:!1),  iii.  399;  Hiwa  Diivid Spitzer.  A'd)(cii)ii(  (Jerusalem I, 
18118,  1.:  liK«,  il.;  1!KI4,  Iii. 

•I.  J.  D.  E. 

SUNDAY  AND    SABBATH.     .See    S.UiH.\Tn 

ANI>    Si   MIAV. 

SUNDELES,  ZEBI  HIRSCH  BEN 
ENOCH  :  Polish  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
lie   imlilislied   the   following  works:  "Tetillot  nii- 


Kol  ha-Hlianah  "  (Lublin,  1571 ;  Cracow,  1606),  in  col- 
laboration with  Koppelmann,  and  consisting  of 
the  .Jewish  daily  prayers,  witli  a  comnientary ;  the 
Mahzor  (l,ublin,  l.")7!);  Cracow,  l."i9T;  Wilmer.sdorf, 
167:1),  containing  the.Iewish  festival  prayers  accord- 
ing to  the  Polish,  IJohemian,  and  Moravian  rituals, 
witli  a  commentary  on  the  same;  "Selihot"  (Cra- 
cow, l.-)H4;  Prague,  1.187;  Lublin,  1643),  consisting 
of  a  collection  of  inayers  for  atonement  accord- 
ing to  the  Polish  ritual,  together  with  a  com- 
mentary composed  by  his  father-in-law,  Mordecai 
Mardos,  and  edited  by  Sundeles;  and  "  Yozerot " 
(Cracow,  1.'592),  written  in  collaboration  with  Kop- 
pelmann, and  containing  the  prayers  ordained  for 
the  different  Sabbaths,  together  with  a  commentary 
thereupon. 

BiBl.ior.RAPHV  :  Fiirst,  niW../«d.  Ui.397:  Benjacob.  Osar  lia- 
Siliirim.  pp.  219,  318,  420.  622. 

V-  <  S.    O. 

SUNNAH.     Sec  H AoiTii. 

SUPERC0MMENTARIE8.  See  HiiiLE  Ex- 
H(il.sl>. 

SUPERSTITION. -Biblical  Data:  That 
views  and  ])iactises  borrowed  from  jiaganism  and 
not  in  accord  with  the  monotheistic  belief  of  Israel 
— as,  for  instance,  witchcraft  and  sorcery— existed 
in  Hible  times  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
prohibited.  They  are  referred  to  as  "the  abomina- 
tions of  those  nations,"  and  the  Israelite  is  warned 
against  all  of  them  in  the  words  "Thou  shalt  be 
jierfect  with  the  Lord  thy  God  "  (Deut-  xviii.  9  H 
wf/.;  Sifre,  171,  172;  Tosef..  .Sanh.  x.  6,  7  [ed,  Zuek- 
ermandel,  p.  430J ;  Sifra,  90b,  91a,  93d  [ed.  Weiss]; 
Sanh.  65a,  b).  Although  the  penalty  of  death  at- 
tached to  the  practise  of  sorcery  (Ex.  xxii.  18),  such 
superstitions  diil  not  relim|uish  their  hold  upon  the 
Israelites,  as  is  shown  by  the  invocation  of  Samuel's 
spirit  by  Saul  (I  Sam.  xxviii.  Hilxtt/.).  the  witch- 
crafts of  Queen  .Jezebel  (II  Kings  ix.  22).  and  the 
doings  of  King  Manasseh  (il/.  xxi.  6;  II  Chron. 
XXXV.  5  etsi'f/.).  All  the  Prophets  preached  against 
these  and  the  immoral  practises  connected  with 
them  (coinp.  Micah  v.  12;  Nahiini  iii.  4;  Jer.  xxvii. 
9;  Isa.  xlvii.  9,  12;  JIal.  iii,  5).  All  the  practises 
which  were  prohibited,  such  as  "cutting  the  flesh." 
probably  savored  of  superstition,  and  .Judaism  in 
this  way  was  the  first  religion  to  attempt  to  cast 
of!  its  shackles. 

With  the  absolute  establishment  of  monotheism, 
superstition  lost  its  idolatrous  character  and  no 
longer  led  to  immoralities,  as  in  ancient  times;  but 
it  still  remained,  umlerlying  ])iiblic  consciousnes.s. 
Prohibilory  laws  were  published  against  the  super- 
stitious pnictisescomiected  with  shehilah  (Ijul.  40a). 
against  incantations  for  wounds  (Sanh.  90a).  and  the 
like.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Kabbis  permitted  some 
cures  the  pagan  character  of  which  was  less  niaiii 
fcst  (Sliab.  vi.  3).  while  they  forbade  others  as  sa- 
voring of  the  "  ways  of  the  Amoriles  " 
In  (Tosef-,    Shab-    vi.-vii  ;     see  Amou- 

Talmudic     itks).     The  custom  of  invoking  the 
Times.        gods  Dan  and  Gad  is  thus  character- 
ized, alTording   an   interesting  jiaral- 
lel  to  Amos  viii.  14   and    Isa.   Ixv.   H  (Shab.  67a). 
Many  superstitions  of  Egyptian.  Babylonian,  and 
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Persian  origin  found  a  place  in  the  Talmud ;  many 
by  a  procfss  of  syncredsm  came  also  tlifougli  the 
channel  of  Greek  and  Hoiniin  custom ;  though  on 
principle  the  Talmud  may  he  said  to  have  opposed 
superstition  as  connected  with  idolatry  (see  De- 
MONOLOGV).  n.  Hanina,  for  instance,  answered  a 
woman  who  desired  to  bewitch  him.  "  It  is  written, 
'There  is  none  else  beside  Him'"  (I)eut.  iv.  So; 
Sanh.  67b;  Hul.  7b). 

As  instances  of  superstitions  mentioned,  if  not 
countenanced,  by  the  Talmud,  the  following  maybe 
referred  to:  "It  is  unlucky  to  be  between  two  dogs, 
two  palms,  or  two  women  ;  and  itisequally  unlucky 
for  two  men  to  be  separated  by  one  of  these  "(Pes. 
111b).  "  Drink  not  frolli.  for  it  gives  cold  in  the  head  ; 
nor  blow  it  away,  fur  that  gives  headache;  nor  get 
rid  of  it  otherwise,  for  that  lirings  poverty;  but  wait 
until  it  subsides"  (Hul.  lO.lb).  "If  one  of  several 
brothers  die.  the  others  must  beware  of  death. 
Some  say  death  begins  with  the  eldest,  some  with  the 
youngest"  (Shah.  lUGa).  "It  is  dangerous  to  bor- 
row a  drink  of  water,  or  to  step  over  water  poured 
out"  (Pes.  Ilia). 

In  the  Jliddle  Ages  superstition  was  greatlj- 
strengthened,  owing  in  large  measure  to  Christian 
surroundings,  trials  for  witchcraft  being  carried  on 
under  the  protection  of  the  Church,  and  |)iirticularly 
by  the  Iiuiuisition.  The  ideas  found  their  way  into 
Jewish  literature  and  even  in  a  high  (hgree  inllu- 
enced  religious  ceremonies.  Jews  and  Christians 
borrowed  from  each  other.  Hebrew  words,  whose 
meanings  were  not  known  to  Christians,  especially 
the  names  of  did.  freiiuently  occur  in  the  great  mass 
of  Latin  and  Greek  charms,  magical  blessings,  and 
amulets,  and  in  the  same  way  Greek  and  Latin 
words,  wiiose  meanings  were  not  understood  by 
Jews,  appear  in  Hebrew  magical  formulas  and  He- 
brew prayers.  A  phenomenon  frequent  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  is  here  repeated.  Stupidity  and 
superstition  unite  mankind  more  readily  than  knowl- 
edge and  enlightenment.  It  was  of  little  avail  that 
influential  rabbis  sought  to  hinder  the  spread  of 
such  ideas  and  iiractises;  only  in  modern  times  has 
it  become  possible  to  weed  out  the  growths  of  su- 
perstition from  the  pure  monotheism  of  Judaism. 

BiBLiofiR.\PHY :  GiKlemann,  Gescii,  (Jftt  ErzifhunoawrAnDf 
uiiil  der  Cnltitr  ftt-r  Aliftidltinilisfhen  Jutliti.  Vieuna,  1S8(V- 
18»8:  D.  Joel.  Der  Alirrtihtiiln  uiul  die  Slclhum  ((f.i  Jitihii- 
thutntt  zu  Drill  sill  It'll,  in  Jnhrfslirrieht  dfs  JIldi.icJi-Thfo- 
hiQ.  Seminars  Frm  iirl.tl'silii  r  Stiftuim.  Hreslau.  lS81-s:J: 
Blau,  Dnit  Altjlldisilii  Zanlnrwfsen,  in  Jahrcftlferidtt  der 
Laiide^RahhintrstftnU,  Hudapwst.  lS9,s. 

.1  M.  G. 

Modern :   Whatever  be  the  fact  with  regard  to 

Jews  of  ancient  and  medieval  times,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  share  with  their  neighbors  of  the 
same  stage  of  culture  in  that  worship  of  luck  which 
is  at  the  root  of  superstition.  There  are  found 
among  uneducated  Jews  just  the  same  class  and 
amount  of  superstitious  beliefs  and  practises  as 
among  their  neighbors  of  Christian  creed  and  of  sim- 
ilar want  of  culture.  Important  collections  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  of  such  beliefs  and  prac- 
tises among  the  Jews,  chiefly  of  eastern  Einope. 
How  far  these  customs  and  ideas  can  be  classified  as 
specifically  Jewish  is  another  and  more  difficult 
question.  In  nniny  cases  they  can  be  traced  to  the 
habits  of  their  neighbors ;  in  others,  while  they  are 


common  to  most  sections  of  the  country,  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  Jews  were  the  originators  and  the 
jieasautry  the  recipients;  but  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  investigation  to  determine  the  degree  and 
kind  of  indebtedness. 

Many  of  these  customs  have  been  transplanted 
from  the  cast  of  Europe  to  England  and  America, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  have  been  collected  in 
the  east  side  of  Xew  York  city.  In  that  city  there  is 
foimd  a  fidly  develoiied  belief  in  the  effica<'y  of  the 
Evil,  EvK  and  the  significance  of  Dkk.^ms.  One  an- 
tidote for  the  former  is  to  take  a  handful  of  .salt  and 
pass  it  around  the  head  of  the  child  who  has  been  be- 
witched, to  throw  a  little  of  it  in  each  corner  of  the 
room,  and  the  remainder  over  the  threshold. 

Another  remedy  against  the  evil  eye.  or  any  other 
evil,  is  for  the  mother  to  kiss  her  child  three  times. 
spitting  after  each  kiss.  At  IJrody.  if 
Expectora-  a  child  has  been  "overlooked"  with 
tion.  the  evil  eye  the  mother  counteracts  the 
effects  by  licking  the  forehead  of  the 
child  twice,  spitting,  and  n^peating.  "Ny  hory  ny 
hory  ny  buri  ny  kory."  which  is  simply  Polish  for 
"Neither  mountains  nor  forest  nor  barley  nor  oats." 
This  must  have  be<'n  borrowed  from  the  neighboring 
peasants  ("  L'niuell."  v.  20).  Indeed,  the  eflicacyof 
expectoration  is  fully  recognized  in  Jewish  folk- 
lore. When  children  are  at  od<ls,  and  one  of  them 
resorts  to  spitting  tactics,  the  victim  will  often  pur- 
posely allow  himself  to  be  spat  upon  because  in  so 
doing  it  is  believed  that  the  spitter  takes  upon  his 
own  shoulders  the  sins  of  the  former.  In  order  to 
stop  a  youth  from  spitting  he  need  only  be  reminded 
that  "  Du  nemst  fun  mir  arop  die  sind  "  (You  riil  me 
of  my  sins).  If  one  has  a  bad  dream  which  it  is 
desired  to  forget  on  waking  in  the  morning,  the 
advice  is  given  to  spit  three  times  in  ord<r  that  the 
desired  effect  may  be  produced  ("  Jlitteilungen  der 
Gesellschaft  fl'ir  JUdische  Volkskunde,"  .\.  114). 

In  Jlinsk  traces  of  more  subtle  methods  of  remov- 
ing sin  are  found  in  the  process  known  as  "sin- 
searching."  When  an  epidemic  occurs  in  a  small 
Russo-Jewish  community,  .search  is  instantly  made 
for  some  guilty  individual,  whose  sin,  it  is  assumed, 
is  the  cause  of  the  epidemic,  and  the  rabbi  issues  an 
excomnuinication  against  any  one  refusing  to  give 
what  information  he  niiiy  have  on  the  subject. 
When  the  sinner  takes  upon  himself  due  jiunish- 
ment,  the  epi<iemic,  it  is  believed,  will  cease.  It  is 
considered  by  Hussiiui  Jews  unlucky  to  dream  of 
money,  and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Shy  lock, 
in  "  The  Merchant  of  Yenice  "  (Act  ii.,  Scene  v.),  says; 

"  I  am  riyht  loath  tit  po, 
Tlicre  is  snuie  ill  a-l>re\ving  towards  my  rest. 
Fur  I  iiid  dream  of  money-bags  to-night." 

That  some  of  the  superstitions  held  by  IJussian 
Jews  have  been  derived  from  their  neighburs  is  clear 
from  the  following  example:  Kusso-.Iewish  farmers 
have  full  belief  that  there  are  certain  "  mazikim  "  who 
braid  the  manesof  animals  beautifully,  and  even  the 
hair  of  men  who  sleep  in  stables.  These  are  clearly 
the  "domovickes."  or  brownies,  of  the  Uussian  peas- 
ants. On  the  other  hand.  Jews  sometimes  derive  their 
customs  from  the  impulse  to  oppose  Christian  ones. 
Thus  barley  may  not  be  eaten  on  Christmas  eve, 
when  Christians  eat  it.     One  can  even  watch  the 
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growth  of  superslitions  anioiij;  motlern  Ktissiuii  eiiii- 

.  grants.    lu  Brest-Liliivsk  it  is  belifvi-d  that  the  great 

frosts  of  1903-4  in  Ainerica  were  taken 

Some        there  by  the  liussian  Jews;  and  tiiat, 

of  Modern   on  the  otlier  hand,  tlie  more  nioihrate 

Origin.  climatic  conditions  in  .soutliern  Rus.sia 
in  that  year  were  due  to  tlie  large 
return  of  Russian  Jews  to  Odessa,  hearing  with 
tliem  tlie  milder  climate  of  the  United  States. 
Superstitions  are  found  not  alone  among  the  more 
ijjni>rant  members  of  the  congregation;  even  the 
rabbis,  though  i)erhaps  not  the  better  educated, 
encourage  them.  Thus  it  is  stateil  that  during  the 
cholera  epidemic  of  1887  the  rabliis  t<ild  fathers  of 
children  under  thirteen  to  bind  red  ribbon  around 
their  necks  ("Ha-Meliz,"  18IST,  col.  1730). 

In  the  country  i)laces  of  Lithuania,  wlien  a  lire 
breaks  out.  it  is  customary  for  the  rabbi  to  go  out 
and  st;ind  in  front  of  a  building  that  is  not  burning, 
and  to  extinguish  the  tire  by  speaking  to  it  ("  varre- 
den  dem  feier").  Sometimes  a  Jewish  turn  is  given 
to  a  general  superstition,  as  in  the  casi;  of  the  belief 
that  it  is  unlucky  to  have  the  clothes  mended  on  the 
person,  as  this  will  "sew  up"  (lose)  the  memory. 
If.  however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so.  the 
side-locks  (''pe'dt").  zizit.  or  some  other  article 
must  be  held  in  tlie  mouth  while  the  repairs  arc 
being  made.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  mytho- 
peic  tendency  at  work  even  at  the  present  day. 
Thus  in  Galicia  it  is  recommended  not  to  leave  a  tank 
of  water  luicovered  during  the  Passover,  even  while 
pouring  water  into  the  tank,  which  should  be  done 
through  a  doth.  The  object  of  this  ])ractise  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  prevention  of  the  angel  of  leaven 
from  spitting  into  the  tank.  The  personality  of  Sa- 
tan seems  to  be  kept  alive  in  the  folklore  of  Russia 
and  Galicia.  for  it  is  thought  to  be  lucky  if  the  shofar 
fails  to  emit  a  sound  on  New-Year's  Day,  the  inipli 
cation  being  that  Satan  is  imprisoned  therein  (this  is 
especially  current  among  the  Hasidim).  The  means 
adopted  by  jieasanls  in  Russia  to  evade  drawing  a 
number  for  conscription  hascertaiidy  a  Jewish  tinge, 
as  it  consistsin  taking  with  them  four  pieces  of  maz- 
zah,  one  in  each  corner  of  the  Auh.\'  K.\nfot.  In  or- 
der to  secure  the  full  clficaey  of  the  unleavened  bread 
they  claim  the  right  to  wear  the  arba'  kanfot  even 
when  stripped  for  medical  examination.  It  is  still 
considered  lucky  lo  begin  an  undertaking  or  journey 
on  Tuesday,  because  in  describing  the  third  day  of 
Creation  it  is  sai<l.  "God  saw  that  it  wasgood."  For 
the  contrary  reason  it  is  uiducky  to  commence  any- 
thing on  Monday,  when  this  was  not  said  at  all. 
Steinschneider  foiuid  that  this  belief  was  entertained 
by  an  eighteenth-century  jirinter  (Ersch  and  Gruber. 
"Encj'c."  section  ii.,  part  2^,  p.  27 1,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned as  far  back  as  the  Talmud  (Pes.  2a). 

The  rule  of    the  Turkish  Jews  not  to  nu^iition 
the  "shedim."  or  demons,  by  luime  (Garnett.  "Turk- 
ish Life."  p.  2.H3,  London.  1904)  is  anal- 
Some         ogous  to  the  practise  of  the  Scotch  in 

Derived      speaking  of  the  fairies  as  the  "good 
from  folk."     Tlie  local  turn  given  to  dilTer- 

Neighbors.  ent  superstitions  is  instanced  by  that 
current  among  the  Jews  of  Salonica. 
who  believe  that  the  Messiah  will  appear  first  in  Je- 
rusalem and  will  then  sail  to  Salonica;  on  the  Day 


of  Atonement,  therefore,  they  collect  near  the  water 
(ill.  p.  286).  This  is  possibly  mistaken  for  the  prac- 
tise of  Tasiilik;  yet  E/.m  Stiles  reports  that  the 
Jews  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  his  day  used  to  open 
their  windows  during  a  storm  for  the  Messiah  to 
enter  (G.  A.  Kohut,  "  Ezra  Stiles,"  p.  24). 

Superstitions  may  iiave  (juite  a  Jewish  air  with- 
out being  specilically  Jewish.  Thus  it  is  said  that 
Adar  is  a  lucky  month  because  Jloses  was  born  in 
that  month,  but  the  inherent  idea  of  one  time  being 
more  unlucky  than  another  is  not  specitically  Jew- 
ish. It  is  said  that  a  piece  of  Afikomf.x  placed 
between  two  coins  brings  luck  (Schiller.  "Galician 
Superstitions."  No.  72).  but  the  local  superstitions 
must  be  examined  before  it  can  be  proved  that  this 
was  confined  to  Jews.  The  practise,  mentioned  in 
the  "Sefer  Refii'ot "  (141)),  of  curing  bleeding  by 
baking  the  blood  in  bread  and  giving  it  to  a  pig  can 
scarcely  have  arisen  among  Jews. 

Such  a  specitically  Jewish  custom  as  that  of 
plucking  some  blades  of  grass  and  throwing  them 
behind  one  on  leaving  a  cemetery  (Landsliuth,  "  Bik- 
kur  Holim,"  l.\i.\.)can  not  be  traced  earlierthan  the 
twelfth  century.  Abraham  ben  Nathan,  in  his  Re- 
sponsa  (No.  11).  can  not  give  any  reason  for  it.  yet 
it  is  almost  certainly  German,  being  mentioned  by 
Wuttke  ("Deutsche  Aberglaube."  pp.  93-145).  and 
in  SchelTers  notes  to  Ekkehard  (No.  135). 

The  idea  of  kindling  lights — in  order  to  make  the 
demons  tlee — before  the  death-rattle  is  heard  (comp. 
Job  xviii.  5:  s<-e  "Ma'abar  Yabok."  105b)  has  many 
folklore  analogies  (comp.  J.  G.  Frazer  in  "Journal 
of  the  Anthropological  Sticicty,"  xv.  90  et  neg.). 
Even  at  the  present  day  curious  customs  arise  or 
are  revive<l  when  epidemics  make  their  appear- 
ance. During  thecholera,  marriages  often  take  place 
in  the  cemetery,  as  that  in  ICovno  of  a 
Death.  Su-  lame  young  man  to  a  deaf-mute  or 
perstitions.  hunchback  woman.  At  Pinsk,  and 
in  other  coinniunities,  twoorphans  are 
married,  under  a  black  Hui'P.mi.  on  the  graves  of  the 
parents  of  one  of  them,  the  idea  being  that  the  chol- 
era is  thus  conducted  to  the  graves.  There  is  even  a 
tradition  in  some  remote  communities  that  a  woman 
may  be  married  to  tlie  dead.  Several  curious  cus- 
toms are  mentioned  in  the  remarkable  will  of  Judah 
Hasid.  Thus,  at  the  dedication  of  a  cemetery,  it 
was  usual  to  kill  a  rooster  and  bury  it  as  the  first 
victim  of  death.  If  a  man  meets  a  ghost  and  it  asks 
him  to  go  with  it,  he  shouhl  say,  "It  is  GfKl's  will 
that  I  go  not  with  thee."  The  next  day  he  should  go 
to  the  cemetery  three  times,  fasting,  and  say :  "  As 
God  wills  life,  do  not  com  'forth,  thou  or  any  messen- 
ger of  thine,  to  carry  away  meormy  children,  or  any 
Israelite,  for  I  desire  this,  not  the  future  world." 
Peculiar  objection  seems  to  be  taken  to  being  (he 
first  person  buried  in  a  cemetery.  Small  communi- 
ties sometimes  hire  an  ohl  man  to  join  them  so  that 
he  may  be  the  first  to  be  buried  in  their  cemetery. 
It  is  reported  that  an  aged  man  was  maintained  by 
the  community  of  Pas.S!iic,  N.  J  ,  for  ten  years,  being 
taken  there  in  1893,  but  not  dying  tilf  1903  ("The 
Sun"  [New  York].  Jan.  14.  1903).  " 

One  of  the  most  startling  of  the  superetitions  ob- 
served among  modern  Jews  at  Leniberg  is  the  fol- 
h>wing:  If  a  woman  dies  pregnant,  it  issupposed  to 
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l)c  uiuU'siriil)k'  for  Iht  wiko  ami  for  that  of  tlic  con- 
irregalinii  tliat  tlio  fetus  slioiild  rcniain  within  tlie 
body.  The  corpse  is  tlierefore  batlit'ii  at  midiii^Iit, 
and  after  half  an  liourthe  name  of  the  dead  is  called 
seven  times,  and  a  shofar  is  blown  seven  times  in 
her  ear.  The  corjisc.  with  many  groans,  will  then 
give  birth  to  a  dead,  undeveloped  clnUi  ("Unjuell." 
ii.  192;  comp.  new  series,  ii.  270). 

The  essence  of  superstition  being  that  it  olieys  no 
rule,  and,  therefore,  s<'arcely  admits  of  classification, 
renders  it  desiral>le.  perhaps,  to  givt?  a  certain  num- 
ber of  examples  culled  from  various  sources.  Most 
of  tlic  following  insuinces  have  been  collected  in 
Xew  York  among  Jewish  immigrants  from  various 
districts  of  Hussia.  Where  superstitions  have  been 
taken  from  printed  sources,  theseare  indicated  eillier 
iu  full  or  witli  \\iv.  following  abbreviations:  8ch. 
(=  collected  by  SchilTer,  in  "Urquell."  ii.);  (irimm 
(zz  Grimm.  "  Oeulsche  Alythologie."  iii.,  appendix 
on  superstitions).  Territorial  sources  also  arc  indi- 
cated. In  every  case  it  must  be  understood  that 
while  ilic  superstition  lias  been  observed  among 
Jews,  furtlier  and  wvy  ditticult  researcli  is  re(iuired 
before  it  can  be  determined  whether  it  has  been 
borrowed  from  neigId)ors  or  has  arisen  from  pecul- 
iarly Jewish  conceptions. 

'AUyah.  Never  refuse  n  visitor  to  the  synaffopue  jin  'aliyali ; 
he  maybe  Klijiih  ((Jpniiani.  Eh'jah  once  visitt'ij  Hnhmn.  but. 
not  W\nff  cHlleil  to  thf  I,:iw.  hi'  rHiiniPtl  ti»  hnaveii  'I'alestine). 

Alone.  If  ytui  gi»  aU>rn'  u*  look  for  or  i-all  a  Hiiflwife.  your 
course  will  lie  Ii'n«Ilii'in*ii  and  made  trouhlesomt*  Ii>  you  i»y 
shedim.  Vou  will  imagine,  for  instance,  that  you  arc  within  u. 
few  feet  of  the  place  you  are  poinp  to.  whereas  fu  reality  you  are 
several  minutes  away  from  it  iMinski. 

Aiiitiml.  If  you  see  an  animal  of  any  kind,  even  a  man. 
where  you  would  mit  expert  it  to  be,  it  is  a  aiisw  that  suHi  an 
animal  is  a  treasure  tnmsformed.  Throw  your  shoe  at  such  an 
animal,  and  the  latter  will  become  a  heap  of  treasures,  which 
you  will  be  at  liberty  to  lake  away  with  you  (Minsk ». 

BtichtUn:  At  a  funeral  of  a  ha<^helor  cast  san<i  l>efore  the 
eoftln  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  unbegotlen  children  of  the  de- 
ceased (Kurdistan). 

Itftnpiinrys.  To  get  children,  drink  water  in  which  has  been 
ctfoked  moss  that  has  pnnvn  on  the  Temple  walls  (Palestine ; 
Sch.  V.  :Si">). 

ftitt.  Kill  a  bat  with  a  "randel  "  (gold  coin)  and  put  the  hat 
under  the  IhreshtUd.  and  your  house  will  he  lu<'ky  (Rumania). 

liiitUtuti.  A  child's  bathtub  must  not  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose,  or  the  child  will  not  prosper  (Galicia;  Sch.  v.  141). 

lif  fir's  Imirf.  If  a  ;mt^4iii  eats  the  heart  of  a  bear  he  will  l>e- 
come  a  tyrant  (Minsk). 

Bnl.  (iirlssitup<in  the  bridal  bedforluck  (Morocco;  Meaktn, 
"The  M(>ors."  p.  441). 

Hi  (junr.    The  curse  of  a  bcirpar  is  effective  (Byelostok  ;  Kiev). 

liiitliiinu.  At  a  chihfs  birthday  light  as  many  candles  us  the 
number  of  years  the  chiUl  has  lived  (Breslau). 

liUmti.  To  cure  sickness  Algerian  Jews  go  with  an  Arab 
sorceress  lo  a  spring,  kill  a  black  cock,  and  smear  with  the  Idood 
the  chest, fortfcead.  etc..  of  the  patient.  Then  thev  light  a  Hre 
and  sprinkle  flre  and  patient  with  blood  (Benjamin  II.,  "  Eight 
Years  in  Asia  and  Africa."  p.  :1I3). 

Bonr  in  tin-  tltrnni.  If  you  are  choking  with  a  tlsh-bone.  put 
another  tlsh-boue  <m  your  head,  and  von  will  either  swallow  the 
one  in  your  throat  or  get  it  out.  If  the  b<ine  is  a  meat-bone,  put 
another  meat-bone  on  your  head,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same 
(Minsk). 

Unit];.  It  is  tiangenius  to  leave  a  l)ook  open  and  go  away,  for 
a  "shed"  (demon)  will  take  your  seat  and  create  ha  vim-. 

lit*  ad.  Never  eat  from  a  piece  of  bread  over  which  you  have 
recited  a  "lK*nikah"  tblessing),unlessyouculit  in  two  (general 
superstition). 

Britlr.  If,  on  returning  from  the  huppah,  the  bride  takes  the 
groom's  hand  llrst.  she  will  dominate  in  family  matters.  If  he 
takes  her  liand  ilrst,  then  he  will  direct  affairs  (Minsk). 

Brmtm.  Do  not  dust  the  table  with  a  broom  lest  one  of  the 
household  die  ((ialicia;  Sch.  v.  46). 


Brnthrrx.  Three  marrifni  brt»thers  shttuld  not  dwell  in  one 
town  (comp.  Dent.  xxv.  "»;  Juduh  he-Hasid,  "  Sefer  Hasldim  '* 
p.  Sb. 

Bmhcts.  It  is  unlucky  Income  across  an  empty  bucket  on 
Ilrst  going  out.  but  lucky  to  pass  a  full  one  (general  superstition). 
(at.  When  a  cat  licks  her  paws  it  is  a  sign  thai  visitors  will 
come  (general  superstition).  To  keep  a  cat  in  the  house  and  pri»- 
vent  her  injuring  the  mem(»ry,  cut  off  part  of  her  tail ;  then  she 
will  never  go  away,  even  if  you  drive  her.  (This  Is  called 
"Gepasleit  die  Katz"  :  Wllna  :   Little  Russia.) 

Chihihirth.  In  the  cjise  of  hard  lalxtr  ensuing  during  eon- 
(Inement.  the  unmarried  girls  in  the  house  should  unbraid  their 
hair  and  let  it  l(M(s»'<m  their  shoulders  (Kovno  ;  Rumania). 

Ci>}u)i.  AlepiKi  Masiilim  thought  it  unlucky  for  an  oj-dinary 
Israelite  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  kohen,  referring  to  Lev. 
xxi).  '^i  (Benjamin  II..  "  Klght  Years,"  etc.,  p.  72). 

Cmn-ulsinns.  Break  a  potordish  in  frontof  thechihi  todrive 
away  the  deinon  of  convulsions  ((ialicia;  "fniuelL"  ii.  :«). 
Prick  the  linger  of  tliechil<l  with  a  needle,  suck  blrmd  therefrom. 
spit  thrice,  and  tlien  put  some  of  the  mother's  blood  in  the  child's 
mouth  (ill.). 

Curse.  An  undeserved  curse  has  no  effect,  but  may  fall  back 
upon  the  head  of  him  who  ntlers  it  (comp.  (ien.  xil.  3).  (Some- 
times .lews  who  feel  that  they  are  being  cursed  unjustly  express 
the  hope  that  "  zoles  olsgehmof  seinkopf.  woser  wiinscht  mir" 
[may  all  the  evil  he  wishes  me  turn  upon  him)  [Rus.sial.) 

Demi.  Thedeceasetl  is  tlaaight  to  hear  aru)  know  everything 
that  is  said  and  done  about  him  until  tlie  lust  spade  of  earth  is 
thrown  over  him  ((iamalicl  Im-u  Petlahzur.  p.  IC). 

Dcful^  CtiUiinf  thf.  On  visiting  the  grave  of  a  relative,  you 
should  lake  wltii  you  a  pious  man  toi'all  him  and  communicate 
with  him  by  putting  his  ear  to  the  e^dv^  (.Russian,  in  America). 
Diyvnu:riiiii  trea.'turr.  To  discover  hidden  treasure,  go  on 
■Johannistag  and  And  4in  a  hazel-tree  four  twigs  of  the  same 
year,  and  bind  tliem  into  one  ;  then  take  them  in  your  left  hand, 
and  gold  and  riches  in  your  right  hand,  and  pass  the  twigs  round 
them  three  times,  saying,  "  Be  these  twigs  lucky  to  me  as  were 
once  the  rods  Uy  our  anc(>stor  .lacoi).  so  that  I  may  discover  gold 
and  silver  treasures,"  etc.  Ne.xt  morning,  bef<m'  sunrise,  go  to 
the  tree,  cut  off  the  twigs,  cast  them  east.  west,  n-trth.  and  south, 
and  say,  "  Dear  (iod.  I  beg  Thee."  etc.,  and  let  two  iHiys  follow 
them  (Perles,  in  "  (iratz  Jubelsohrift,"  p.  itJ). 

/■Jf/l/f.  If  you  steal  an  egg  you  will  have  seven  years  of 
poverty  (Plnsk ;  ByeU)stok). 

Kpiilt'iiiirs.  During  epidemics  open  the  door  only  when  the 
person  outside  has  knocked  thric*e  ((ialicia  ;  Sch.  ^dti), 

Evii  njf.  To  throw  c»ff  the  evil  eye.  suit  three  times  on  your 
finger-tips,  and  each  time  make  a  quick  movement  with  your 
hand  in  the  a)r  ((ialicia ;  Sch.  179). 

Finii»rs.  The  reason  for  holtling  The  fingers  downward  and 
extended  wliile  washing  them  in  the  mctrning  is  that  the  evil 
spirits  which  hover  about  man  in  the  night-time  may  be  washed 
away  ((iamaliel  ben  Pedahzur). 

"  Filtlmi'stf}!."*  If  one  is  sick  his  female  relatives  should  go 
to  the  graven  nf  some  pious  men  and  measure  the  graves  and  the 
distanees  t)etween  them  with  wicks;  candles  should  then  l>e 
made  of  the  length  of  these  wicks  and  be  presented  to  the  syna- 
gogue or  bet  ha-midi'ush  (genenil  in  Russia). 

Feet.  Itching  of  the  feet  implies  that  you  will  come  to  some 
unknown  place  ("Sefer  l^asidim,"  p.  16:2;  comp.  Wuttke,  I.e. 
p.  41). 

If  the  bridegroom  steps  on  the  bride's  foot  when  both  are 
under  the  huppah  it  is  a  sign  that  he  will  rule  her.  If  she  steps 
on  his  foot  then  she  will  rule  him  (Lithuania). 

//((//■,  i'uttini)  a  cliiUVs.  If  a  child's  hair  is  cut  an  elf-lock 
will  grow  (Jkw.  Encyc.  iv.  ;S1,  s.v.  rnu.PBiRTH). 

Hatiiiinu-rnin-.  It  you  put  into  a  barrel  of  whisky,  or  of 
other  liquor,  a  piece  (»f  a  rope  used  in  a  hanging,  or  with  which 
some  one  has  hanged  himself,  the  liquor  will  last  lunger  than 
otherwise  (Min.sk). 

Iliii  }ifi-M'i'tii.  As  Hoi  ha-Mo'ed  is  only  a  half-holiday,  you 
should  write  on  ttiat  day  obliquely  or  sidewlse  (Riga). 

H<>u»c-I>uHilhiij.  Do  not  build  a  bouse  where  no  one  has 
built  before;  if  vou  do.  get  some  onelo  inhaliit  it  for  a  year,  for 
the  (Irst  tenant  in  a  newly  cunstructed  house  is  likely  t<i  become 
p(Kir.  Neither  door  nor  window  shouhi  lie  entirely  doswl ;  leave 
a  small  (ppening  for  the  demons  (Lithuania;  Kiev;  Dvinsk ; 
"Sefer  Hasldim."  pp.  17.  20). 

Ini'isihiUtfi.  To  lye  a  "  ro'eh  welo  nfr'eh  "  (one  who  can  see 
withttut  being  seen)  go  into  a  stall  or  any  similar  place,  eat  a 
mil  half  a  potnid  in  weight,  baked  hard  and  crisp,  and  we  that 
not  a  cnnn  of  it  is  lost.  After  you  have  successfully  accom- 
plished this  task  a  "taii-hel"  (dpvil)  will  show  himself  before 
you  and  endeavor  by  dilTerent  pranks  to  make  you  laugh  ;  if  you 
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are  successful  in  not  lau^hinfr.  another  taiPhel  will  bring  you  a 
"  yarraulka "  (hati:  then  a  tliinl  will  perf<»nn  otlier  funny 
pranks.  If  you  still  refrain  from  laugbinK*  a  fourth  will  present 
you  with  a  bone.  If  you  carry  this  Ixjne  you  will  become  a 
ro'eh  welo  nir'th. 

Ltiinfiutitctt.  Some  Russian  Jews  believe  that  some  time  be- 
fore a  chihl  is  bom  the  angel  Raphael  touches  it  all  the  (Til) 
languages  of  the  world  :  but  that  as  the  child  leaves  the  mother's 
womb  the  same  angel  gives  the  child  a  fillip  on  the  upper  lip, 
causing  it  to  forget  them  all  (Pinsk). 

Lnnhiiiii  hack.  In  running  from  danger  never  turn  to  look 
back,  as  you  may  be  transformed,  like  Lot's  wife,  into  a  bag  of 
salt  iKiev). 

Miiill""-  It  is  lucky  t<j  \<e  the  tenth  of  a  minyan  (general 
superstition). 

Minim.  If  you  break  a  mirror  you  will  have  seven  years 
of  poverty  (Pinsk). 

If  you  place  a  mirror  in  front  of  a  sleeping  man  with  a  candle 
between  them,  and  then  call  him  by  name,  he  will  fttthiw  y<»u 
wherever  you  will;  but  if  he  gives  you  a  "backhander"  you 
will  not  live  the  year  out  (Galicia:  Sch.  .>ii. 

Mtim-fi.  In  taking  money  out  of  a  money-bag  or  safe  never 
take  out  all  of  it.  hut  leave  a  coin  or  two  "  for  luck,"  for  money 
attracts  inoney  ((irodno). 

It  is  lucky  to  save  the  first  money  made  at  market  (Kiev; 
CI  imp.  (iriinni.  p.  S5:  "  He  who  lends  the  llret  money  he  makes 
at  market  gives  away  his  luck  "). 

^tl^ul•niniJ.  Weep  not  loo  much  for  the  dead,  or  you  may 
have  some  one  else  to  weep  for ;  weep  three  days,  mourn  seven, 
and  put  aside  ornaments  thirty.  If  you  do  more,  Uod  will  say, 
".\rey'iu  more  pitiful  than  l'/"  ("Sefer  Hasidim,"  p.  \b). 

(Ivt'iis.  Never  leave  an  oven  or  stove  empty;  if  you  have 
nothing  to  cook  or  bake  in  it  put  a  piece  of  wchkI  in  it ;  if  you 
leave  it  ein[ity  you  may  not  have  anything  to  bake  or  cook  when 
you  want  It  (Minsk). 

Pltiiliits.  If  there  is  an  epidemic  write  fin  the  door  of  the 
hou.se.  "  Here  has  Typhus  [or  Cholera,  etc.]  already  been,"  and 
the  house  will  remain  untouched.  Or  hang  im  the  door  a 
loiked  "  .S-hloss  "  and  throw  the  key  away.  Or  draw  a  black 
mark  with  coal  on  the  outer  wall  (Galicia  :  Sch.  )«)  82). 

Unts.  If  rats  rim  from  one  house  to  another,  the  house  into 
which  they  have  run  will  have  luck  (Byelostok). 

Rilll.t  mid  lifl  rif.  If  the  right  eye  itches,  you  will  re- 
joice ;  if  the  left,  you  will  cry  Galicia  ;  Sch.  19'. 

>:ttk  of  i-hildrrii.  In  a  family  in  which  several  children  have 
died,  the  mother,  before  she  gives  birth  to  another  child,  goes 
t«>  an  old  man  whose  children,  and  even  grandchildren,  are  all 
alive,  and  sells  hirn  her  unborn  child  for  a  certain  sum,  which 
the  old  man  agrees  to  pay.  The  old  man  is  then  considered 
the  "grandfather"  of  the  lM)y.  One  of  the  condi(it>ns  in  this 
transaciion  is  that  the  old  man  reserves  the  right  to  name  the 
chihl,  which  name  is  not  t4)ld  to  the  Imy  nor  to  his  parents,  but 
win  be  disclosed  in  the  "grandfather's"  will  if  he  dies,  or  to 
the  bride  of  the  "  grandchild  "  under  the  huppah.  when  the  sum 
which  the  old  man  has  pai<I  will  be  refunded.  The  Imy  is  called 
".^Iter"  (see  Namks).  The  old  man  is  said  to  have  "hazla- 
kah  "  (Russia  and  .\merica>. 

Shut:'.  Never  walk  in  one  shoe,  or  one  slipper,  etc.,  other- 
wise one  of  your  parents  will  die  (Minsk). 

Shrnwi.  In  making  a  shroud,  avoid  knots  (South  Russia; 
"Rokea^i,"  p.  316;  comp.  Wutlke,  "Deuts<'lie  .\berglaulie,"  p. 
SIO).' 

Sin-tniyino-  If  a  boy  has  committed  some  slight  sin  (<*.(}., 
torn  a  paper  on  the  Sabbath)  another  says  to  him,  "What 
will  you  give  if  I  i>uy  your  sin  from  you'/"  ".\n  apple."  "a 
marble."  may  be  the  reply.  The  bargain  is  made  ;  the  i'ons<'ience 
of  the  one  is  quieted,  but  Ihe  other  is  called  the  "sin-lmyer" 
and  despised  ("  I'niuell."  ii.  1(>T-Ifi6).  This  somelimes  occurs 
am^ing  adults,  and  the  buyer  often  has  tn)uble  to  induce  the 
sinner  to  "take  iMU'k  his  sin"  (see  "Sin-Eater,"  in  "Folk- 
Lore,"  ii.). 

Skiteix.  Sisters  should  not  marry  on  the  .same  day  lest  the 
evil  eye  fall  on  the  parents ;  and  two  brothers  shoultl  not  marry 
two  sisters  ("Sefer  Hasidim,"  pp.  33-21!).  Do  not  marry  two 
sisters  one  after  the  other  ( i/i.  p.  27 » .  Father  and  son  should  not 
marry  two  sisters  (ifi.  p.  28). 

Sti-}ypiinj  (terifss  ((  chiht.  If  you  slep  over  a  child  it  will 
slop  growing  (Kiev).  To  make  it  resume  growing,  recross  it 
itialicia:  Sch.  iv.  Dti;  this  superstition  is  wide-spread;  see  a 
large  ctJllection  of  references  in  "I'rquell,''  vi.  HI). 

Swrfftimi.  You  shiuild  not  thntw  sweepings  out  of  the  ro4^m 
at  night ;  if  you  do  you  may  die  (Galicia  ;  Sch.  7). 

Thrntritm  out  dirl.  You  unist  not  throw  dirt  after  a  man 
as  be  is  leaving  a  n»>m  'Galicia ;  Sch.  4i. 


You  must  not  sweep  a  chamber  at  night ;  if  you  do,  you  will 
either  not  be  able  to  sleep,  or  you  will  lose  something  (Galicia ; 
Sch.  .j,  ti) 

Widowlinod.  The  third  (fourth,  eU'.)  hustiand  of  a  widow, 
or  wife  of  a  widower,  will  die  soon  after  the  marriage  (Wilna). 

It  is  to  be  observeil  that  .Ii'Ws  tlioinsflvps  recog- 
nize tlieir  teiideiiry  ti>  superstition.  A  proverbial 
(r.xpressioii  among  tlic  Russian  .Jews  runs,  "Last 
year's  snow  for  licadacbe " — a  sarcastic  icference 
10  the  impractical  nature  of  folk-medicine.  See 
■.\i,Exu;  BiBLioM.\xcy ;  Childbiiitii  ;  Dk.\tii. 
Views  .\sn  Customs  CoxcERNiNr, ;  DrniitKiM; 
FoLK-LoRE;    Foi.k-^Iedrixe;     Golem;     IIoi.le 

KliEISn;    Nl'MBERS    .\XD   Nu.MEKALS;   SaLT;    TeKU- 

FAii:  Tf.x;  TiiAXSMi(;KATios  OF  Souls. 

BiBi.ioGR.ipiiv  :  Ilrecher, />(ix  Trawcfiiilciifnlf  im  Talmud; 
(iiideinann,  (irscti.  ii.  ;t2*;f  (  setj.;  Leo  Wiener.  Yiddijth  Liter- 
ature, pp.  .50.  .51.  note  (bibliogniphv);  MitlfHuii{ftti  der  OC' 
mUfchatt  far  jadLvhe  Vnlliskundc.  1897-19(J5. 

J. 

S'DPPORT.     See  Husband  and  Wife. 

SURA.       S,r  r,  \liYI.ON. 

STTRETySHIP:  The  li.ibility,  contract,  or  iin- 
tlertaking  of  one  who  becomes  a  surety.  Kefcr- 
cnce  to  a  surety  occurs  only  once  in  the  Pcnta- 
teucb ;  namely,  in  Gen.  xliii.  9.  where  Judab  tells 
.Jacob  that  he  will  be  surety  for  Benjamin's  safe  re- 
turn. I}iit  in  Proverbs  the  conuncrcial  surety,  the 
man  bound  for  the  debt  of  another,  is  mentioned 
again  and  again,  both  in  warnings  against  undei- 
taliing  a  suretyship  and  in  admoni- 
"  Arrabo."  ticns  to  fultil  the  obligation  when  it 
has  been  undertaken.  The  Hebrew 
woi'd  aiy,  and  the  derivative  |13"iy.  "pledge  or 
earnest-money."  were  also  Pheniciaii  words,  and 
came,  through  them,  into  Latin  in  Ihe  form 
"arrabo." 

The  Talmud  distinguishes  lielween  the  surely  in 
the  usual  form  and  one  who,  though  he  has  not 
leceived  the  benefit  of  a  loan  or  sale,  makes  him- 
self in  foiin  the  juiucipal  debtor:  and  it  calls  such 
a  person  "  kabbelan  "  (undertaker).  This  relation  is 
known  in  modein  law  as  that  of  an  accommodation 
maker  or  acceptor;  and  it  may  arise  in  many  other 
ways  than  that  referred  to  in  llic  Talmud. 

For  the  necessity  of  a  consideration  for  the  surety- 
ship, see  Deed;  for  the  means  at  the  disposjil  of 
the  surety  to  protect  or  to  I'ecoup  himself,  see  In- 
demnity. 

I.  AVIieie  the  loan  is  made  or  ciedit  is  given  on 
the  faith  of  the  stiiety,  and  be  joins  in  the  bond  or 
contract,  no  tiuestion  of  his  liability  arises.  But  if 
the  loan  or  stile  has  been  made  Ihe  money  or  goods 
are  handed  over  to  the  borrower,  and  if  afterward  a 
third  person  offers  to  become  surety  in  order  to  ob- 
tain forljciirance  for  the  debtor  ("let  him  silone  and 
I  becoiue  his  surety  "),  opinions  differ  as  to  the  re- 
(|uircmenls  for  a  binding  contract.  Maiiuonides, 
basing  his  views  on  the  discussions  in  the  Talmud 
(KeL^lOlb,  10'.?a,  and  B.  B.  1 76a,  b),  lakes  the 
ground  that  the  surety's  jiromise  must,  even  when 
he  joins  in  Ihe  bond,  rest  on  a  "kinyun"  (ac(iiiisi- 
tion),  some  article  being  deliveied  to  him  pro  forma 
as  a  consideialiiui  for  bis  iiromise;  while  others  le- 
([uire  such  a  formality  only  when  the  surety  comes 
in  after  the  ensealing  of  the  debtor's  several  l)ond. 

Suretyships  may  be  contracted  in  open  court.     A 
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judgment  having  been  rendere<l  agsiinst  A,  pro- 
ceedings in  execution  against  liim  may  l)e  stayed  if 
1$,  a  solvent  and  well-to-do  man,  makes  himself  an- 
swerable for  the  judgment,  as  is  the  ease  in  many 
states  of  the  L'niled  States  ("replevin  bonds"  or 
"stay  bonds").  .Maimonides  admits  tliat  in  such  a 
case  no  formal  kinyan  is  necessary;  and  he  is  of 
opinion  tliat  a  ic<()gni/ance  made  in  open  court 
operates  like  a  bond  ("shetar")  upon  sold  or  en- 
cumbered land. 

II.  Though  the  surety  be  fully  bound,  the  cred- 
itor must  demand  payment  from  the  principal  debtor 
before  demanding  it  from  the  suretj' ;  and  if  the 
former  lias  any  i)roperty,  this  should  be  exhausted 
before  that  of  tlie  surety.     But  when  the  priiuipal 

debtor  has  property  only  in  anotlier 
Surety       country,  or  when  be  is  a  man  of  vio- 
After         Icnce,    who    will   not   submit   to   the 
Debtor.       judges,  or  will  not  appear  in  court, 
the  creditor  may  satisfy  his  claim  out 
of  the  surety   first,  and  leave  him    to  contest   the 
matter  with  the  debtor.     Under  an  institution  of  the 
Geonim  the  creditor,  unless  he  is  excused  as  above, 
before  i)r<)ceeding  against  the  surety  lias  to  make 
oath  (the  lesser  oath)   that  he   has  exhausted    tin; 
debtor's  estate  and  that  the  deijt   is  still  unpaid. 
But  if  the  parlies  haveagreed  that  the  surety  may  be 
sued  first,  the  creditor  may  sue  liim ;  and  the  "kab- 
belau  "  who  contracts  in  form  as  principal  is  always 
sued   in   the   first   instance.     The   language    which 
constitutes  one  a  kabbclan  must  be  very  precise: 
thus  the  words  "  lend  money  to  him  "  indicate  a  bor- 
rower: and  be  who  is  mentioned  after  those  intro- 
ductory words  as  promising  to   pay  is    necessarily 
a  surety  (B.  B.  lT4a). 

The  Talmud  (rt.  174b)  takes  it  for  granted  that 
among  the  G<-ntiles  the  creditor  has  always  the 
right  to  sue  the  surety  first ;  ctrtainly  in  the  Roman 
law  two  or  more  joint  obligors  may  be  sued  to- 
gether, regardless  of  the  question  which  of  them  en- 
joyed the  consideration  and  which  was  only  bound 
as  surely.  Where  two  sureties  have  bound  them- 
selves for  a  debt  the  creditor  may  levy  on  the  estate 
of  either.  On  the  other  hand,  following  an  opinion 
of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  in  Shcbu.  v.,  it  was  held 
that  where  two  men  liorrow  on  the  same  bond,  or 
partners  incur  a  joint  debt,  each  one  is  a  principal 
for  his  own  share,  but  only  a  surety  for  his  com- 
panion as  to  the  remainder,  which  he  sliould  not  be 
compelled  to  pay  while  the  true  debtor  has  property 
open  to  levy. 

III.  It  seems  (/4.)  that  one  who  declares  himself 
liable  for  the  jointure  ("ketubali ")  as  fixed  by  law 
is  not  held  liable  unless  he  be  the  groom's  father, 
and  then  onl}'  by  means  of  kinyan  ;  but  a  suretyship 
on  the  clause  to  refund  the  dcnvry  is  binding.     In 

decisions  of  later  date  than  the  Tal- 

As  mud,   but  fully  recognized    by  ^lai- 

Regards      monides,  a  suretyship  on  a  conditional 

Dowry.       contract — for  instance,  on  a  warranty 

of  title  in  a  deed  of   conveyance — is 

not  binding  at  all.  even  though  the  forms  of  kinyan  be 

observed.     It  is  admitted,  however,   that  where  A 

says  to  B,  "  Be  thou  surety  for  C,  and  I  will  be  surety 

to  thee  against  loss,"  the  agreement  is  binding. 

The  question  as  to  the  validity  of  indefinite  guar- 


anties is  not  discussed  in  the  Talmud  ;  and  the  later 
authorities  dirter  concerning  it.  Maimonides  says: 
"  Where  one  has  not  defined  the  amount  of  surety- 
ship, but  says,  'Whatever  thou  shall  lend  him,  or 
whatever  thou  shall  sell  him.  I  am  good  for,'  some 
of  the  (iconim  taught  that  even  if  20.000  dinars' 
worth  of  goods  or  100,000  in  money  had  been  ad- 
vanced, the  surety  [guarantor]  is  bound  for  it  all; 
but  in  my  opinion  Ik-  is  bound  for  nothing,  because 
bis  mind  had  never  conceived  what  he  was  bound 
for.  But  let  whoever  understands  these  things  rea- 
son the  matter  out."  The  Shulhan  'Aruk  docs  not 
touch  the  point. 

BiBi.rofjRAPHY :    Vad.  Malurh,  xxv..  xxvi.:  ShuUiau  "Ai'vk, 
;/..../yin  .Mifhitat.  VJD-Vii. 
w.  li.  ■  L.    N.    D. 

SURINAM.     See  West  I.ndiks. 

SURNAMES.     See  X.\MEs. 

SUSA.      See  SlllSM.W. 

SUSANNA,    THE    HISTORY   OF:     One  of 

the  Ijooks  of  the  Prntcslant  .Vpocrypha;  entitled  in 
some  maiuKscripts  "The  Judgment  of  Daniel."  The 
Greek  lext  is  extant  in  two  recensions:  that  of  tlie 
Septuagint  (given  only  in  theC'odex  Chisianusjand 
that  of  Theodotion.  The  latter  is  the  one  adopted 
by  the  early  Christian  writers  and  followed  in 
the  present  common  English  translations.  That  it 
was  in  early  times  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  most  Greek 
manuscripts  it  stands  at  the  beginning  of  that  book  ; 
Jerome  places  it  at  the  end  of  Daniel,  with  a  notice 
that  it  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  It  was 
accepted  as  canonical  by  the  Christians  generally 
up  to  the  third  century  (its  canonicity  was  disputed 
by  Julius  Afrieanus);  and  it  is  still  .so  regarded  by 
ratholics.  Origen  observes  (in  the  "  Kpistola  ad 
Africanum  ")  that  it  was  "  hidden  "  by  the  Jews;  but 
tlie  precise  significance  of  this  remark  is  not  clear, 
as  there  are  no  early  Jewish  references  to  the  book 
(the  comparison  of  a  woman  to  a  red  rose,  made 
in  the  Midrash  on  Lev.  P.  xv.  at  end,  has  no  dis- 
cernible connection  with  Susanna). 

The  texts  of  the  Septuagint  and  Theodotion  differ 
from  each  other  in  a  number  of  details;  and  other 
variations  are  found  in  tUr  Syriac  versions  (ed.  by 
Walton  and  Lagarde).  The  main  story  is  as  fol- 
lows: Susanna  (njK'L"  =  "  Hly  " ;  comp.  Cant.  ii.  1), 
the  beautiful  and  ])ious  wife  of  the  rich  Joacim 
(Joakim)  of  Babylon,  walking  in  her  garden,  is  seen 
by  two  elders,  recently  appointed  judges,  who,  in- 
flamed with  lust,  approach  her  with 
Contents,  an  infamous  luoposjil,  and,  when  re- 
pulsed, accuse  her  publicly  of  adul- 
tery. Brought  before  the  triburial,  she  is  found 
guilty,  and  is  led  forth  to  execution;  but  at  this 
moment  Daniel,  then  a  young  lad,  interposes  and  by 
a  clever  device  shows  tlie  falsity  of  the  accusers. 
These  are  ]iut  to  death;  Susanna  is  justified;  and 
Daniel's  reputation  among  the  people  is  thenceforth 
very  high.  The  Septuagint  version  appears  to  be 
the  older:  it  is  cruder  tli;in  the  other,  and  introduces 
an  angel  (verse  4.'))  who  inspires  Daniel  with  wisdom 
for  the  emergency.  The  Theodotion  text  is  fuller, 
and  has  more  literary  finish. 

The  origin  of  the  story  is  uncertain:    possibly  it 
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rests  on  some  tradition,  but  more  probably  is  a  pure 
invention  suggested  by  facts  of  not  infrequent  oc- 
currence (see  Jcr.  xxix.  23,  and  conip.  Koran  ii.  96). 
The  author's  purpose  is  variously  conceived:  as  in- 
sistence on  carefulness  in  judging  or  as  admonition 
to  young  men  to  be  wise  like  Daniel  (see  verse  62  in 
the  Se|ituagint).  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose 
a  definite  moral.  The  story  is  a  folk-tale  in  lauda- 
tion of  the  famous  propliet  Daniel;  and  the  moral, 
such  as  it  is.  develops  naturally  from  the  incidents. 
The  booklet  probably  dates  from  the  second  or 
first  century  B.C.  It  appears  to  have  been  written 
originally  in  Greek:  the  style  is  flowing;  and  the 
Hebraisms  are  such  as  are  found  in  the  Septuaginl. 
There  are  two  plays  upon  words  in  the  Greek  (verses 
54,  00,  and  58.  59);  and  these  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  point  to  a  Greek  original;  but  Marshall  (in 
Hastin'g.s,  "Diet.  Bible,"  n.r.)  maintains  that  they 
may  be  explained  from  an  Aramaic  text.  T. 

SUSLIN      HA  -  KOHEN,     ALEXANDER. 

Sec  Al.KXANDKK    Slsl.lN. 

SUSPENDED  LETTERS:  There  are  four  sus- 
pended or  elevated  ("teluyah")  letters  in  the  He- 
brew Bible:  (1)  the  "nun"  in  ntJ'^D,  in  Judges 
xviii.  30;  (2)  the  " 'ayin  "  in  -|V«d.  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  13; 
<3)  the  "  'ayin  "  in  D'^cn,  iu  Job  xxxviii.  13;  and  (4) 
the  "  ayin "  in  D'VcnD.  >>>■  verse  15.  This  maso- 
rah  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  and  appears  to  be 
earlier  than  that  of  the  Sm.\ll  .\sd  L.\uge  Letteks. 

The  object  in  suspending  the  letters  in  question 
is  not  ijuite  clear.  The  Rabbis  proposed  to  elimi- 
nate the  suspended  "nun"  and  to  read  "Jlosheh" 
(Moses)  in  place  of  "Muuasseh,"  as  Gershom  was 
the  son  of  Moses  (IChron.  xxiii.  15);  it  is  only,  they 
said,  for  the  reason  that  Jonathan  (the  son  of  Ger- 
shom) adopted  the  wickedness  of  JIanasseh  that  he 
is  called  "the  grandson  of  Manasseh  "  (B.  B.  109b; 
comp.  Yer.  Ber.  ix.  3).  But  the  difficulty  is  that 
there  is  no  record  that  Jloses'  son  Gershom  had  a  son 
named  Jonathan,  his  only  known  son  being  Shebuel 
(IChron.  x.xvi.  24).  On  the  other  hand,  Jonathan, 
the  priest  of  the  Danites,  was  evidently  a  young  Le- 
vite  (Judges  xviii.  3),  and  not  the  son  of  JIanasseh. 

Commenting  on  the  suspended  "  'ayin "  in  the 
word  "iP'O-  the  Midrash  says  that  the  word  may  also 
read  (without  the  "'ayin")  1VO  —  "IIK'D  =  " f rom 
the  river  or  the  sea."  The  boar  or  swine  coming 
from  the  sea  is  less  (another  version  "more")  dan- 
gerous than  that  from  the  forest  (Lev.  R.  xiii.). 
This  refers  to  the  Roman  government,  which  is 
compared  to  the  swine  (Gen.  R.  Ixviii. ;  see  also 
Krochmal.  "  Moreh  Nebuke  ha-Zeman,"  xiii.). 

Ri'garding  the  suspended  "'ayin"  in  the  word 
D'l'cn,  occurring  twice  in  Job,  the  Talmud  elimi- 
nates the  letter  and  reads  D'CH.  wliicli  word  has  a 
double  meaning — "  rulers  "  and  "  poor  " — the  tyrants 
below  who  are  poor  and  powerless  above.  But.  it 
is  exi)lained,  out  of  respect  to  King  David  the  rulers 
iu  this  case  were  not  idiiititied  with  the  wicked; 
hence  the  spelling  D'yCI  (Sanh.  231);  see  Rashi  «rf 
I'X-.,  and  Geiger,  "  L'rschrift,"  p.  258). 

A  more  plausible  explanation  is  that  the  suspended 
lettets  are  similar  in  origin  to  the  "kere"  and 
"ketib."     In   this  ca.se  the  authorities,  who  could 


not  decide  between  two  readings,  whether  the  letter 
in  question  preceded  or  followed  the  next  letter, 
placed  it  above,  so  that  it  might  be  read  either  way. 
Thus  the  original  reading  in  Judges  was  probably 
"Jonathan,  the  .son  of  Gershom  in  Manasseh  "  = 
nC'J03  fcoiiip.  Judges  vi.  1.5),  i.*-.,  in  the  land  of  Ma- 
nasseh, whither  the  Danites  emigrated.  Another 
reading  was  "the  son  of  Moses"  (r\Sf12  p):  and  the 
suspended  "  nun  "  makes  it  possible  to  read  the  word 
either  way  ("  .Moses  "  or  "  JIanasseh  ").  Another  pos- 
sible exjjlanafion  is  that  the  original  reading  was 
".Mosheh,"  the  "nun"  being  introduced  to  suggest 
"Manasseh,"  so  as  to  avoid  the  .scan<lal  of  having  a 
grandson  of  Moses  figure  as  tke  priest  of  an  idol- 
atrous shrine.  The  suspended  "  'ayin  "  of  nV'lo 
makes  the  second  reading  Tyo,  "of  tiie  city,"  refer- 
ring to  the  capital  Rome  as  alluded  to  in  the  Mid- 
rash.  The  word  D'Vtn  in  Job,  if  the  "shin"  and 
"'ayin"  be  transposed,  reads  D'E'JD.  "storms"  (the 
plural  of  B'yT);  this  change  brings  the  verses  into 
entire  harmony  with  the  context  and  in  accord  with 
the  previous  chajiter  (comp.  Job  xxxvii.  3,  4,  6.  II 
with  ib.  xxxviii.  1,  9,  22,  28,  34,  35).  On  further 
constructions  of  the  words  in  question  see  the  crit- 
ical commentaries. 

T.  J.  D.  E. 

niBLiOGRAPHT:  Eisenstejn.  In Xerha-Ma'aralii.i.  (IStSi.  p.T. 

STTSSKIND,    ALEXANDER     B.     MOSES. 

See  Al.KXANDKK  Si"s>kim)  i;.  Mo-ks 

sifsSKIND,  ALEXANDER  B.  SAMXTEL. 
Sec  Ai.KWNDK.K  SrssKfM)   r,,    Samiki.. 

SUSSKIND,  ALEXANDER  B.  SOLOMON 
•WIMPFEN  :  Wealtliy  citiziii  of  Fraiikfort-un- 
thc-Main,  and  a  resident  of  Worms  in  the  second  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  died  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, 1307.  He  spent  almost  his  entire  fortune  in 
ransoming  the  body  of  MkIu  of  RoTHE.Nium;, 
which  had  been  tienied  burial  for  nearly  fourteen 
years;  he  asked  as  his  sole  reward  that  he  might  be 
interred  beside  it.  His  tombstone  has  been  pre- 
served almost  intact. 

Bibliography:  Hellprin.  Seder  ha-Dnr-it.  p.nS;  Cosset.  Lclir- 
/iiich  (Jcr  JUidsc/iin  (le-^ch.  uml  Literalur.  p.  STS,  L,eipsk', 
1S79;  Grdlz.  IJefch.  vii.  17.5:  l^wvsohn,  Xafghot  ^addikim. 
pp.  39-41,  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  IdVi. 
.1.  S.   O. 

STTSSKIND  (STJEZKINT)  OF  TRIMBERG  : 
German  MiiMiiesinger;  flourished  in  the  second  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  or,  according  to  Graetz. 
about  1200.  He  is  called  after  his  birthplace  Trim- 
berg,  a  town  with  a  castle  of  the  same  name,  in 
Franconia.  near  Wl'irzburg.  Little  is  known  of  his 
life;  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  a  physician. 
The  six  poems  of  his  which  have  been  preserved  in 
the  Manesse  collection  (now  at  Paris,  foimerly  in 
Heidelberg)  show  that  he  took  high  rank  among  the 
poets  of  his  time.  He  sang  of  the  worth  of  the  vir 
tuous  woman,  and  portrayed  for  the  knights  the 
ideal  nobleman:  "Who  acts  nobly,  him  will  I  ac- 
count noble." 

Sharing  the  suffering  of  his  oppressed  brethren, 
he  bitterly  complains  that  the  wealthy  grant  him 
scanty  support,  for  which  reason  he  is  determined 
to  abandon  poetry  and  to  live  henceforth  as  a  Jew. 
The  most  characteristic  of  his  poems  is  the  Fable  of 
the  Wolf: 


Sussmann 
Sutro 
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'■  EIn  Wult  viel  Jafinerliihcn  spraih  : 

Wa  IwhtreJ  sol  icli  nil  belibt^D  [reinuin], 

Sit  [siufe]  Icli  (iur  mines  libes  nar  [for  my  support] 

Muoz  wesen  in  Uer  aliti'  [must  live  in  ban]  > 

Dariiito  su  t>in  icli  ^flKirii,  <liu  si-bull,  diun  ist  nii'lit  niin  [it  is 

not  iriy  fault]: 
Vil  miinir  man  init  guot  (femach  Imany  a  one  Is  In  pleasant  olr- 

fumstunces], 
den  man  silit  valscbeit  triben  [whom  one  sees  deal  falsely] 
unt  pilot  (^ewinnen  olTenbar  [and  evidently  a<>(|Uliv  wealtli] 
intt  siiiuleetiber  trabte  [with  sinful  aspirations]; 
iler  tuot  wli-ser  vil,  dan  ob  ieh  naem  ein  genslein. 
Jan  [not  at  all]  hub  k-b  nieht.  des  iroldes  rot 
Zeuebene  iimii  mini*  spise  [to  irive  for  my  food], 
des  niii<)Z  icb  rouben  iif  den  lip  durch  hungers  not  [therefore  I 

must  deprive  myself  and  suffer  hunger], 
rier  valseli  in  siner  wise  ist  sehedeliclier.  dan  ieb. 
unt  wll  unsehuldlc  sin  [the  false  man  acts  nmch  worse  than  I, 

and  yet  wishes  to  appear  innoeenl]." 

Evidently  lliis  fable  refers  to  the  author's  own 
cifcumstuncesor  at  least  to  those  of  liis  coreligionists. 

Bo(lnier(  1759)  and  Von  der  Hajron  (I83S)  rejirinted 
the  poems  from  Manesse's  collection. 

BinLIofiiiAPMY ;  AU{ifi»''ittc  Di'iiti<chc  Binyraphie,  xxxvii. 
SM-IStii:  (iriilz.  (jr'fsc/i.  3d  ed.,  vi.  Sj:j  f(  fni.;  Kurz,  Ocxch. 
lUr  HculmhcH  Literatur,  8th  ed.,  1.  76;  AHu.  Zcit.  ilcf  Jml. 

iim.  p.  :!!i.j. 

s.  S.  J[ax. 

SUSSMANN,  ABRAHAM   BEN  JOSEPH  : 

Sholut  ill  l,<illiliill  ill  the  lirst  iialf  of  the  lliln-lrelltll 
ceutury.  He  wrote  a  coiiiiiieiitai y  on  Voreh  De'ali 
in  four  ]iarts,  which  were  entitled  respectivelv 
"Sifte  Zahalj,"  "Adne  Zaliab,"  "Leliushe  Tebirah,"" 
and  "  I.ebushe  Serad."  He  also  coniiiiled  an  index 
to  the  last-named  work  wliieli  was  entitled  "He'er 
Yosef,"  and  two  supplements,  "  He/.kat  lia-Hayit," 
and,  later,  "Mazzebet  Me'ir  Yosef"  (KOnigsbcrg, 
1«.J3). 

Bilii.KKiRAiMiv  :  Fiirst,  /Wi/.  .7iiti.  iii.;i9S;  Benjacob.  Oeor /m- 
Sf  faring  p.  "0;  s.  van  straalen.  Cat.  llehr.  Siuoks  jiri't.  Mu!t. 
p.  :t:i;i. 
.1.  S.   (). 

SUSSMANN,   ELIEZER.    Sre  Koi;i>ki.siii.im, 

El.LAZAIl    St  SSMANN    1!.     1>A\I. 

SUSSMANN,  EZRA    BEN    JEKUTHIEL : 

Polish   srliolar  of  the  eighteenth  eeiiliirv.      He  was 

the  author  of  "  Hoshen  Yeshu'ot "  (Jlinsk,  1802),  a 

commentary  on  the  Pirke  Abot. 

BiHi.ioiJRAPiiY:  Benjacob.  Oznr  )iii-:iifn>iin.  p.  ITl ;  Fursi. 
llihi.  Jml.  ill.  -.m ;  Zeilner,  I'lil.  Jhhv.  Tlunks  liiit.  Miik.  p. 
24(1;  S.  van  Straalen,  (,'(l(,  Ilchi:  lli}uhx  Bril.  .U».«.  p.  :j67. 

K    '■.  S,   O. 

SUSSMANN,  LOB  BEN  MOSES:  Printer 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  IT.'iO  he  established  a 
Hebrew  press  in  the  printing-office  of  .lohaiin  Janseii 
in  Amsterdam,  and  Barueh  ben  Eliezer  Ijippmann 
Wiener  and  his  sons  Jacob  and  Hayyim  vvorkcd  for 
liiin.  A  few  years  later  Sussmann  established  an 
independent  otfiee,  and  engaged,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  assistants,  the  proselytes  Simeon  and  .Ja- 
col)  ben  (iedaliah. 

From  Siissmann's  press  were  issued  the  following 
works:  Jiidali  ben  Benjamin  .'>ta(ltliagen's  "  Minhat 
Yeliudah."  1763;  Solomon  Hanau's  prayer-book  and 
grammatical  commentary,  1766;  the  Book  of  .lob, 
with  Bahya's  commentary  on  same,  1766;  the  J'en- 
tateucli,  with  Isaac  Pieiizlau's  "  Tikkun  Soferim," 
1767;  and  tlii^  opinions  of  >[ekor  Baruk,  1771. 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  last-named  work 
Sussmann  emigrated  to  Leyden  ;  lie  remained  there 
but  a  short  time,  however,  and  iu  1779  he  became 


associated  with  J,  II.  Miintiikliuiseii  in  Tlie  Hague, 
where  he  )iublislied  the  "  .Mebbakesli  "  by  Falaquera. 
His  son  Sussmann  ben  Lob  worked,  toward  tlie 
end  of  the  eighteeiitli  eeiilury,  with  the  printer  .lo- 
haiiii  Levi  Hofe  of  The  Hague  on  the  publication  of 
"Yoreh  De-ah." 

BiHi.iooKAiMiv ;  Krs*'h  and  (irulwr,  Enene.  section  li.,  s.v. 
Jliilimlw  'ruiMt/raiihic.  pp.  7:1  74  ;  Fiirst,  Bilil.  Jml.  ili.  :ai8. 
s.  S.   O. 

SUSSMANN,  SHABBETHAI  BEN  ELIE- 
ZER :  Schdlarnf  ihi-  iii;hti(iilh  ii  iitiny.  He  cmii- 
liiled  under  the  title  •' .Me'ir  Natib  "  (Altoua,  1793- 
1802)  a  general  index,  in  three  volumes,  to  the  to- 
safol  to  the  eiiliie  Talmud.  In  the  introduction  to 
this  work  he  inenlions  as  other  works  written  by 
himself  the  following:  "'Amiiuide  Kesef,"  "  Dam- 
inesek  Eliezer,"  "  >ierTamid,"aiid  "  Kalitla-Ma'or." 
None  of  these  has,  however,  been  ]Uiblished. 

BiBi.iOiiKAi'iiv :  Ilenjaeob,  (t^tif  liaStfnrint.  p.  27S ;  Fursl. 
Bihl.  Jiol.  iii.  yjS;  Zediier.  lal.  Jhhv.  BunUx  Bril.  Mux.  p. 

i;.  c.  S.   O. 

SUTRO,  ABRAHAM:  Cerniaii  rabbi ;  born  at 
Bri'ick,  near  Krlangea,  .lulj-  .">,  1784;  died  at  Miin- 
ster  Oct.  10,  1869.  He  studied  in  the  yeshibot  of 
Ftirtli  and  Prague,  and  was  in  1814  appointed 
teacher  in  Ueichensaehsen  by  the  then  existing  con- 
sistory of  Westphalia;  later  in  the  same  year  he  was 
transferred  as  teacher  to  Bcverungen,  where  lie 
olliciated  also  as  rabbi  of  the  district  of  Warburg. 
-Vfter  tlii^  ledislricling  of  Westphalia  he  was  ap- 
poiiiteil  "  I.andesnibbiiier  "  for  the  districts  of  Jliln- 
ster  and  Dortiiiuiid  in  1810,  and  in  1H28  chief  rabbi  of 
the  district  of  Paderborn,  holding  the  latter  posi- 
tion until  his  death.  He  wrote:  "  Wideilegung  der 
SehriftdesHenn  H.  B,  H.  Cleve  '  Der  (ieist  des  Uab- 
binisnuis'  aiis  Bibel  uiid  dem  Talinuil "  (Minister, 
1823);  aii<l  "Milhamot  Adonai "  (Hanover,  1836;  2d 
ed.,  Frankfort-on-lhi-Main,  1836),  a  protest  against 
religious  n'forms,  especially  tlie  use  of  tlie  organ 
in  the  synagogue.  He  published  also  sermons  and 
articles  in    the  "Zionswiiehter "  of   Altona. 

Sutro  was  an  active  advocate  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  Jews,  and  during  the  I'la  of  reaction  he  re- 
jieatedlj'  petitioned  the  Prussian  Diet  to  repeal  the 
ordinances  declaring  the  Jews  ineligible  for  public 
ollice.  A  few  nionllis  before  his  death  he  had  the 
salisfaction  of  seeing  pas.sed  the  law  of  July  3, 
ISGll,  wliich  removed  all  the  disabilities  of  the  Jew.s. 
Some  of  Sutro's  gnindchildreii  have  become  con- 
verts to  Chrisliaiiity  ("Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud."  1902, 
p.  488;  1903,  p.  325). 

liiiii.iocf.Ariiv  ;  Ii'-r  Israilil.  pp.  »2!M<:)I,  Mayem-e.  1860, 

s.  1). 

SUTRO,  ADOLPH    HEINRICH   JOSEPH: 

American  mechanical  engineer;  born  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelie,  Klunish  Prussia.  April  29,  1830;  died  at 
S;in  Francisco  Aug.  8,  1H9S;  educated  in  his  native 
town,  and  at  several  of  the  best  ]iolytecliiiic  schools 
of  Gennany.  At  an  early  age  he  was  jilaced  in 
charge  of  his  father's  extensive  woolen  mills,  but 
the  revolution  of  1848  impoverished  the  family  and 
it  was  comjielled  to  emigrate  to  America,  settling 
in  Baltimore  in  ISoll.  In  the  same  year,  however, 
the  discovery  of  gold  induced  Sutro  to  go  to  San 


brs>KIND   ui    TUIMUXK*.    BtiURt  ClllRCll    Dlt.MTiRlES. 
(From  a  thirtecoUxfotary  tD«Dtucript.) 
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Francisco,  where  he  engaged  iu  business  until,  sev- 
eral years  later,  the  discovery  of  mines  in  Nevada 
attracted  liini  thither.  He  inspected  the  fields  there, 
and  soon  established  at  Dayton.  Nev..  a  slamping- 
mill  for  the  reduction  of  silver  ore,  which  proved  a 
technical  and  financial  success.  The  scheme  of  con- 
structing a  tunnel  to  serve  as  a  drain  through  the 
Comstock  lode,  in  which  the  heat  resulting  from 
the  great  depth  of  the  shafts  had  made  work  im- 
possible, originated  with  Sutro.  In  1864  he  matured 
his  plans,  and  after  many  efforts  to  interest  Ameri- 
can and  European  capitalists  in  his  venture,  he 
chartered  The  Sutro  Tunnel  Company  on  Feb.  4. 
1805,  receiving  the  approval  of  Congress  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  constr\iction  of  the  shaft  of  the 
tunnel,  which  is  situale<l  at  Sutro.  a  village  in  the 
Carson  River  valley,  was  begun  Oct.  19.  1869.  and 
finished  July  8.  1879.  The  main  shaft  is  12  feet 
wide.  10  feet  deep,  20.500  feet  long,  and  is  1,600  feet 
below  the  surface. 

In  1879  Sutro  .sold  his  interest  in  the  company  and 
returned  to  San  Francisco,  where,  during  the  Kearny 
riots  and  sand-lot  agitation,  he  invested  heavily  in 
real  estate,  not  sharing  in  the  general  despair  of 
the  city's  future.  As  a  result  he  became  one  of  the 
richest  men  on  the  Pacific  slope,  owning  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  area  of  Sun  Francisco,  including  Sutro 
Heights,  which  he  turned  into  a  beautiful  public 
park  and  which  became  the  property  of  the  munici- 
pality after  his  death.  lie  gave  the  city.  also,  many 
statues  and  fountains,  built  an  acjuarium  and  baths, 
and  in  1887  presented  it  with  a  duplicate  of  I5ar- 
tholdi's  monument,  "Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World." 

In  1894  Sutro  was  elected  mayor  of  San  Francisco 
on  the  Populist  ticket.  He  was  an  active  collector 
of  books  and  manuscripts,  and  left  a  library  of  over 
200.000  volumes,  including  135  rare  Hebri'W  manu- 
scripts and  a  large  collection  of  early  Americana. 

Bibi.io(;kapiiy  :  Ameriea'n  Succexcful  Men  nf  Afnirs.  p.  777, 
New  Vctrk,  1S96:  Appleton^n  Cuclopedia  itf  American  Bi- 
oornphy,  vl.  2. 
A.  I.  G.   D. 

SUTRO,  ALFRED:  English  author  and  drama- 
tist; born  in  Loudon  about  1870:  educated  at  the 
City  of  London  School  and  in  Brussels.  He  began  his 
career  with  a  series  of  translations  of  Maeterlinck's 
works,  all  of  which  except  the  dramas  he  has  trans- 
lated from  I  lie  French.  Afterward  turning  his  at 
tention  to  the  drama,  he  at  first  collaborated  with 
Arthur  Bourchier  in  producing  "The  Chili  Widow  " 
(1896),  then  wrote  in  rapid  succession  "  The  Cave 
of  Illusion"  (1900),  "Arethusa"  (1903).  "A  Mar- 
riage Has  Been  Arranged  "  (1904),  and  finally  nutde 
a  great  success  with  "The  Walls  of  Jericho,"  pro- 
duced at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  London,  Oct.  21, 
1904. 


BiBLIOGRAPHT  :  Who's  Who,  1904. 


J. 


SUTRO,  THEODORE:  American  lawyer;  born 
at  Ai.\-la-Chapelle,  Prussia.  March  14.  1845.  When 
only  five  years  of  age  he  emigrated  with  his  parents 
to  the  United  States,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard 
University,  trom  which  he  graduated  in  1871.  and 
in  the  law  school  of  Columbia  College,  at  which  he 
took  his  degree  in  1874.    In  the  latter  year  he  was  ad- 


mitted to  the  New  York  bar,  where  he  has  practised 
ever  since.  When.  inl887.  the  Svitro  Tunnel  Com- 
pany of  Nevada  was  financially  embarrassed  Sutro 
organized  the  Comstock  T\innel  Company,  which 
took  over  the  stock  of  the  Sutro  (Company,  and 
thus  saved  the  latter  from  absolute  ruin. 

Sutro  is  well  known  as  an  authority  in  cas(»s  re- 
ferring to  the  laws  of  tii.xation.  Helms  taken  an 
active  interest  in  politics,  and  was  commissioner  of 
ta.xes  in  New  York  city  from  1885  to  1898.  He  has 
contributed  to  various  periodicals  articles  treating 
of  the  laws  of  taxation,  of  corporations,  of  medical 
jurisprudence,  and  of  mining. 

A.  F.  T.   H. 

SVAB,  KARL:  Hungarian  landed  proprietor, 
and  luenilier  (if  the  Hungarian  Upper  House;  born 
at  Csongrad  in  1829;  educated  at  the  real-school  of 
Budapest.  In  1846  he  began  to  devote  himself  to 
agriculture,  but  two  years  later  he  took  part,  as 
lieutenant  and  adjutant  under  Colonel  Bene,  in  the 
Hungarian  struggle  for  liberty.  On  the  restoration  of 
peace  Svab  resumed  his  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
was  active  in  the  foimding  of  agricidtural  societies 
in  the  counties  of  Bikes  and  Torontal.  From  1875 
to  1885  lie  sat  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  as  a 
member  for  the  district  of  Toriik-Kanizsa.  and  in 
1885  King  Francis  Joseph  I.  made  him  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Hungarian  Upper  House.  Svab  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Ungarisch-Israelitischer  Landes-Sti- 
pendien-Verein. 
Bibliography :  Sturm,  f>naaii(nillliiii  Almanach,  1901-5. 

s.  L.  V. 

SVTIT.     See  Peiuodicals. 

SWALLOW  :  Hendering  in  the  English  versions 
for  "dcror"  (P.s.  Ixxxiv.  4  [.\.  V.  3];  Prov.  xxvi.  2) 
and  for  "sus"  or  "sis"  (Isa.  xxxviii.  14:  Jer.  viii. 
7  [A.  V.  "crane"]).  There  are  about  ten  species  of 
swallow  (Jfinnidhiida)  and  the  closely  allied  martin 
and  swift  (Cypsf^/cte)  in  Palestine.  In  the  Talmud 
"senunit"is  the  usual  name  for  the  swallow,  and 
the  Biblical  "deror"  is  also  used.  A  distinction  is 
made  between  the  white,  the  green  (or  yellow),  and 
the  house  swallow  (Hul.  62a).  The  senunit.  which, 
according  to  Shab.  77b.  inspires  the  eagle  with 
dread,  may  perhaps  be  intended  for  another  bird  of 
the  species  Tyriiniiiin  intrepiilux,  which  seats  itself 
on  the  back  of  the  eagle  and  which  resembles  the 
swallow. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  Tristram.  Nai,  Hist.  p.  204  ;  LewysobD,  Z(Jo- 
htgie  tlr."  Talmud/i,  p.  206. 
E.  O.  II.  I.   M.    C. 

SWAN:  The  rendering  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion for  ■' tinsheinet  "  (Lev.  xi.  18;  Dent.  xiv.  16). 
T|he  Revised  Version,  more  correctlj',  gives  "horned 
owl"  (see  Lizard;  JIole;  Owl). 

Two  species  of  swan  have  been  found  in  Palestine, 
the  whooper.  or  wild  swan  (Cygutm  vnixieiis,  or 
fenif).  and  the  Ci/r/iiiix  olor,  OT  mantuetug;  they  are, 
however,  comparatively  rare. 

Some  take  the  "barbiirim  abiisim  "  of  the  Talmud 
(B.  JI.  86b)  to  mean  "swans,"  though  the  usual  ren- 
dering is  "fattened  hens." 

BiBLioCRAPnv:  Tristram.  A"a(.  HiM.  p.  249;   l^wysohn,  Zdo- 
logie  des  Talmuds,  p.  194. 
E    G.  H.  L    M.    C. 
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SWATING  THE  BODY  :  The  liabit  .)f  sway- 
iDg  the  Ijoily  during  study  and  prayer  has  been 
peculiar  to  the  Jews  from  very  early  times,  and 
it  is  one  still  practised  by  tliem  in  the  Orient  and 
eastern  Europe.  In  the  Zoliar.  li.  Jose  asks  R. 
Abba:  "  Why  is  it  that  among  all  nations  the  Jews 
alone  have  the  habit  of  swaying  the  body  when  they 
study  the  Law?"  R.  Abba  answers:  "  It  illustrates 
the  excellence  of  their  souls.  The  spirit  of  man  is 
the  candle  of  the  Lord  '  [Prov.  xx.  27]  refers  to  them. 
The  light  of  that  candle  flickers  and  wavers  in  uni- 
son with  the  light  of  the  Torah.  The  Gentiles  have 
not  the  liglit  of  the  Torah,  and  burn  up  like  straw  " 
(Zohar,  IMiiehas.  pp.  118b,  119a). 

Judah  ha-Lcvi  (12th  cent.),  in  his  "Cuzari"  (ii. 
80),  assigns  two  reasons  for  the  habit:  (1)  it  causes 
animation  and  activity;  (2)  the  scarcity  of  books 
compelled  many  scholars  to  use  the  same  volume, 
and  the  necessity  of  alternately  leaning  forward  to 
read  developed  a  habit  of  swaying  which  persisted 
in  later  years,  when  books  were  more  plentiful.  The 
second  explanation  is  rather  ingenious;  the  custom 
of  manj'  scholars  studying  together  from  one  volume 
is  still  in  vogue  among  the  Yemen  Jews.  The  first 
explanation,  however,  is  in  harmony  with  the  idea 
of  the  verse,  "All  my  bones  shall  S!iy,  Lord,  who 
is  like  unto  thee? "  (Ps.  xxxv.  10).  Jacob  ben 
Asher,  the  "Ba'al  ha-Turim  "  (14th  cent.),  in  his 
comment  upon  the  passage  "When  the  people  saw 
it,  they  removed  "  ("  \va-_vanu'u  "  =  "  swayed  in  uni- 
son"; Ex.  XX.  18),  says:  "This  accounts  for  the 
swaying  of  the  body  during  the  study  of  the  Torah, 
which  was  received  with  awe,  trembling,  and  sha- 
king." 

Nathan  of  Lunel  (tlourished  in  1176)  quotes  from 
a  midrash  the  custom  of  swaying  at  prayer,  and 
adds,  "This  is  the  custom  of  the  rabbis  and  pious 
laymen  in  France  "  ("  Ha->Ianhig."  p.  1.5b,  ed.  Gold- 
berg, Berlin,  l.^.i.i).  The  custom  is  mentioned  also  in 
Abudarlmm  and  in  Isserles'  notes  on  Shulhan  'Aruk 
(Oruh  Ilayyim,  4>*,  1).  R.  Jacob  MiHln  was  accus- 
tomed at  the  "  '  Amidah  "  prayer  "  to  hold  a  '  siddur  ' 
in  the  right  hand  (his  left  hand,  concealed  under  liis 
mantle,  resting  against  his  heart),  and  to  sway  liis 
body  forward  and  backward  "("Sefer  ha-Maharil," 
p.  Cla.  ed.  Warsiiw,  1S74).  The  author  of  "  Sliibbole 
lia-Leket "  (p.  10a,  ed.  Buber)  (piotes  Ra.shi  to  ex- 
plain the  custom  of  raising  oneself  on  tiptoe  three 
times  when  saying  "Holy,  holy,  holy,"  at  the  "Ke- 
dushshah":  it  is  to  symbolize  the  verse,  "And  the 
posts  of  the  door  moved  [shook)  at  the  voice  of  him 
that  cried "  (Isa.  vi.  4);  i.e..  they  shook  in  awe  of 
Yiiwii. 

Perhaps  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  the 
swaying  of  the  body  is  that  of  Dr.  Simon  Brainin. 
It  was  intended,  he  thinks,  to  afford  the  body 
exercise  during  study  and  prayer,  which  took  up 
a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  a  great  nundier  of 
Jews  (Brainin,  "Orah  la-Hay  vim,"  p.  126.  Wilna. 
1883). 

Some  authorities  are  opposed  to  the  swaying  of 
the  body,  especially  at  prayer.  Samuel  ha-Nagiil 
(1027-5.5),  the  author  of  "  Mebo  ha-Talmud,"  in 
one  of  his  poems  describes  the  principal  and  the 
students  of  the  yeshibah  he  visited  as  "swaying 
trees  ia  the  desert"  (quoted  iu  "lla-Mizpah  ";   see 


bibliography).  Jlenahem  Azariah  di  Fano  (1548- 
1620)  forbids  any  motion  of  the  body  at  the  "'Ami- 
dah "  ("  'A.siirah  Ma'amarot,"  article  "  Em  Kol  Ilai," 
S:  3'i.  Amsterdam,  1649;  idem,  Respousii,  No.  113, 
Venice,  1600).  Another  opponent  of  the  custom 
was  I.saiah  Horowitz  (1553-1630),  who  said  that  the 
swaying  of  the  body  may  be  allowed  at  the  singing 
of  hymns,  but  not  at  the  "'Amidah,"  for  one  should 
bear  in  nnnd  that  such  violent  motion  would  not  be 
tolerated  iu  the  presence  of  even  a  temporal  king 
(comp.  Isa.  vii.  2;  "Shelah,"ed.  Amsterdam,  16U8, 
p.  250a). 

Bibliography:   Lewysohn,  Mehi>re  ^[inh^n|im.  S  2,  Berlin, 
IW6:  Senior  Sacbs,  in  Zederbaum's  Ha-Mizimli,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1886. 
J.  J.  D.  E. 

S'WEDEN  :  Kingdom  of  northern  Europe.  The 
existence  of  Jews  in  Sweden  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury is  vouched  for  by  church  records  at  Stockholm, 
from  which  it  appears  that  several  Jews  had  joined 
the  Lutheran  Church,  a  condition  at  that  time  im- 
posed upon  any  Jew  who  desired  to  settle  in  Sweden. 
Ill  16S1,  for  example,  two  Jews  of  Stockholm.  Israel 
Mandel  and  Moses  Jacob,  together  with  their  fam- 
ilies, twenty-eight  persons  in  all,  were  baptized  in 
tlie  German  church  of  that  city  in  the  presence  of 
King  Charles  XL,  the  dowager  queen  Ulrika  Eleo- 
nora,  and  several  high  state  officials. 

In   1680  the  Jews  of  Stockholm   petitioned   the 
king  that  members  of  their  race  be  permitted  to  re- 
side  there   without  abandoning  their 
Baptism  a   creed,  but  the  application  was  denied 
Condition    because  the  local  consistory  had  re- 
of  fused  to  indor.se  it.     On  Dec.  3,  1685, 

Residence.  Charles  XI.  ordered  the  governor- 
general  of  the  capiuil  to  see  that  no 
Jews  were  permitted  to  settle  in  Stockholm,  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country,  "on  account  of  the 
danger  of  the  eventual  intluenceof  the  Jewish  relig- 
ion on  the  puie  evangelical  faith."  In  case  Jews 
were  found  iu  any  Swedish  community,  they  were 
to  be  notified  to  leave  within  fourteen  days. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  Jewish 
question  had  merely  a  religious  aspect  in  Sweden,  and 
had  not  yet  assumed  the  characterof  arace  problem. 
Through  court  patronage  Jewish  merchants  were 
occasionally  appointed  royal  purveyors:  and  during 
the  warlike  reign  of  Charles  XIL  (1697-1718)  the 
king  usually  had  one  or  more  wealthy  Jews  with 
him  in  the  tielil,  to  take  care  of  the  paymaster's  de- 
partment of  hisarnty.  Through  their  intluence  per- 
mission was  obtained  (1718)  for  Jews  to  settle  in  the 
kingdom  without  the  necessity  of  abjuring  their  re- 
ligion. After  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  (1718)  the 
Swedish  government  was  financially  embarrassed 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  royal  household  was  often 
relieved  from  pecuniary  difliculties  by  the  Jewish 
merchants  of  Stockholm,  who,  as  a 
Permission  reward  for  their  accommodations,  in- 
to Settle,  sisted  on  the  granting  of  additional 
privileges  to  thetuselves  and  their  co- 
religionists. As  a  consequence  the  concession  of 
1718  was  renewed,  and  supplemented  by  royal 
edicts  of  1727.  1746,  and  1748.  but  the  permission 
had  reference  only  to  settlemciit  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  rural  communities. 
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lu  1783  an  DrdiiiiiiKC  was  issued  by  which  tlic  Jews 
were  ixTiiiitled.  on  certain  conditions,  to  settle  any- 
where in  the  kingdom,  and  to  practise  freely  the 
tenets  of  their  rclifiioii.  It  was,  however,  specilied 
that  Jews  were  inelif;il)le  for  government  jiositiotis 
and  for  election  to  the  legislative  asseml)ly,  they 
were,  moreover,  forbidden  to  establish  schools  for 
the  propagation  of  their  creed,  and  to  combine  with 
their  religions  services  such  ceremonies  as  might 
possibly  cause  disquietude  in  the  minds  of  the  gen- 
eral population. 

The  government  was  desirous  of  attracting 
wealthy  Jews  to  the  country,  but  it  was  equally 
careful  to  keep  out  itinerant  usurers,  ((uite  a  num- 
ber of  whom  had  in  previous  years  entered  Sweden 
from  Germany.  Any  foreign  Jew  who  landed  in 
Sweden  was  accordingly  required  to  report,  within 
eight  daysof  his  arrival,  to  tlie  local  authorities,  and 
to  produce  his  passport  ami  a  certiticate  of  <'harac- 
ter,  as  well  as  a  statement  of  his  purpose  in  coming 
to  the  country.  These  certificates  were  issued  by 
the  elders  of  the  congregation  to  which  the  im- 
mi.grant  belonged  in  his  native  country,  anil  had  to 
be  verified  by  the  nuuiicipal  autliorities  of  the  jilaee 
in  which  the  immigrant  had  last  resided.  If  the 
certificates  were  unsatisfactory,  the  authorities  were 
at  liberty  to  e.\pel  the  holder;  but  in  case  he  was 
admitted  he  was  directed  to  Stockholm,  Gothen- 
burg, or  Norrkciping.  Jews  who  were  residents  of 
tlie  country  )irior  to  the  promulgation  of  tiiis  ordi- 
nance were  called  upon  to  present  their  certificates 
of  character  to  the  proper  autliorities,  together  with 
a  statement  setting  lorth  in  which  city  they  ilesired 
to  settle  and  make  their  living.  The  or- 
Restricted  di nance  enumerated  the  dilTerent trades 
to  Three  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  follow. 
Cities.  and  it  stipulated  also  that  they  should 
apprentice  tlieir  sons  to  Swedish  trades- 
men in  one  of  the  three  cities  mentioned  above. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  overcrowding  of  the  mer- 
cantile field  it  was  ]irescribed  that  no  foreign-born 
Jew  should  be  allowed  to  start  in  business  unless  lie 
possessed  at  least  2,000  riksdaler  (about  §800)  in 
cash  or  negotiable  ,s<'curities;  a  native-born  Jew 
need  have  only  1,000  riksdaler. 

As  to  the  retail  business,  the  Jews  were  prohibited 
from  selling  victuals,  liquor,  and  drugs,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  retail  their  special  articles  of  food. 
wine,  kaslier  meat,  maz/.ot,  etc.,  among  themselves 
only.  Furthermore,  the  Jewish  retail  dealer  was  not 
permitted  to  olVer  his  goods  for  sale  in  markets  out- 
side the  city  in  which  he  was  located,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  conduct  his  bu.siness  in  open  shops  and 
was  forbidden  to  peddle  from  house  to  ho\ise  or  in 
the  streets. 

The  Jews  were  allowed  to  establish  synagogues  in 
the  above-mentioned  three  cities,  and  to  keep  rabbis 
and  other  clerical  otlieials.  Intermarriages  between 
Jews  and  Christians  were  forbidden.  For  every 
Jewish  marriage  celebrated  a  fee  of  six  riksdaler 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  orphanage  of  the  rfiyal  guards. 
this  stipulation  being  intended  as  a  compensation  to 
the  army  for  the  exemptiim  of  the  Jews  from  mill- 
tarj-  service.  In  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  de- 
scendants of  immigrant  Jews  the  state  ordered  that, 
on  the  death  of  a  Jew,  the  elders  of  the  congregation 


should  make  an  inventcny  of  his  estate  and  submit 
an  account  thereof,  either  to  the  orphans'  court  or 
to  the  municipal  authorities.  The  Jews,  however, 
haii  the  right  to  apiioinl  guardians  of  minors;  and 
a  rabbinical  court  had  ,iurisdicli()n  in  inheritance 
cases.  In  litigations  between  Jews  and  Christians 
where  tlie  facts  could  not  be  established  except 
under  oath,  the  Jew  might  be  ordered  to  take  the 
customary  Jewish  oath  in  the  synagogue  in  the 
presence  of  the  judge.  A  Jewconvicted  of  perjury 
beeaiiKt  liable  to  expulsion  from  the  country, 

The  ordinance  of  1783  contained  a  scqiaratc  clause 
referring  to  "  jiarticularly  wealthy  Jews,  or  such  as 
are  proficient  in  some  trade  almost,  or  iiuite,  un- 
known in  the  country."  Such  persons  could, 
through  the  Department  of  Commerce,  petition  the 
king  for  privileges  and  concessions  other  than  those 
granted  in  the  general  ordinance. 

After  1783  the  Jews  gra<lually  secured  concession 
after  concession  from  the  government,  but  those 
living  in  Stockholm  grew  overcontident,  and  car- 
ried their  ambitious  designs  so  far  that  a  feeling  of 
indignation  arose  among  the  general  population 
against  the  ambitious  Jewish  financiers.  This  aver- 
si(m  to  the  Jews  grew  more  pronounced  as  their 
privileges  were  luore  widely  extended;  jind  it 
reached  the  limit  in  1838,  when  a  new 
Reaction-  nnlinance  was  ])romulgated  which 
ary  Decree   abolished  nearly  all  the  former  restric- 

of  1838.  tions  upon  their  civic  rights  (in  this 
ordinance  the  Jews  were,  for  the  first 
time,  designated  ".Mosaiter,"  t'.c,  adherents  of  the 
Mosaic  faith).  As  a  result  a  serious  uprising  took 
place  in  the  capital;  and  numerous  com])laiiits  were 
presented  to  the  government,  denouncing  the  alleged 
undue  preference  shown  the  Jews  at  the  expense  of 
other  citi/.ens.  On  Sept.  21  of  tlu-  same  year  the 
government  was  compelled  to  revoke  the  new  ordi- 
nance. 

During  the  following  years  the  hook-market  was 
deluged  by  brochures  for  and  against  the  "  iMosa- 
iter."  This  controversy  between  sympathizers  and 
antagonists  of  the  Jews  continued  until  1840,  when 
the  Comnions  in  the  Uiksdag  petitioned  the  gov- 
ernment to  reestablish  the  ordinance  of  1783  in  its 
original  form.  The  frien<ls  of  the  Jews  tried  to 
show  that  the  petitioners  were  actuated  by  religious 
intolerance,  Init  their  adversaries  openly  declared 
the  (piestion  to  be  one  not  of  religion,  but  of  race. 
The  anti-Semites  in  the  Itiksdag  endeavored  to 
prove  that  the  .Tews  had  greatly  abused  the  rights 
and  privileges  granted  them  in  1783,  and  that  they 
had  <lone  so  at  the  expense  and  to  the  detriment  of 
the  native  merchants  and  tradesmen.  Thi^  efforts 
to  create  anti-Jewish  sentiment  in  the  IJiksda.g 
were,  however,  unavailing,  and  at  a  later  session  of 
that  body  (18.53),  when  public  opinion  had  turned 
more  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  they  were  accorded  addi- 
tional privileges. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  few  remaining  disaliilitics  of  the  Jews  were  re- 
moved. By  the  law  of  Oct.  20,  1860,  they  were 
granted  the  right  to  acquire  real  estate  in  the  rural 
communities,  whereas  they  had  previously  been  per- 
mitted to  holil  real  property  in  the  cities  onl}'.  On 
Jan.  20,  1863.  another  ordinance  removed  the  pro- 
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liiliilion  agiiiiist  inlcrmarriages  between  Jews  and 
Cliiistiaiis,  wlikli  were  declared  lobe  lejial  provided 
tbey  had  been  attended  by  due  eerenionies.  A  later 
ordinance  (Oct.  SI.  1873)  stipulated  that  the  issue  of 
marriages  between  members  of  the  Swedish  state 
cimrcli  and  Jews  slioidd  be  brought  tip  in  the  Lu- 
theran faith.  If.  however,  a  i)aet  concerning  tlie 
religion  of  their  future  children  had  been  made  in 
wiiting  by  the  parents  before  their  marriage,  and 
sniimilted  to  the  clergyman  or  other  authority  who 
pcrformi'd  the  marriage  ceremcuiy,  such  agreement 
should  remain  valid. 

There  are,  of  course,  various  privileges  which  the 
Jews,  like  any  other  non-Liitherans,  can  not  obtain 
as  long  as  the  present  constitution  of  the  Swedish 
kingdom  is  in  force.  Thus,  tliey  can  not  become 
members  of  the  council  of  state;  nor  can  they,  as 
judges  or  as  members  of  committees,  take  part  in 
<liscussions  concerning  religions  questions.  Other- 
wise they  enjoy  tlie  same  rights  and  are  subject  to 
the  same  duties  as  the  Swedish  citizens  of  the  Lu- 
ther.ui  faith. 

During  the  reign  of  Giistavns  III.  (1771-92)  the 
Jews  of  Stockholm  invited  Levi  Hirsch  from  Alt- 
Strelitz,  Mecklenburg,  to  officiate  as  their  rabbi. 
The  first  Swedish  synagogue  was  located  at  Kdp- 
mantdrget  (Merchants'  Square),  Stockholm,  in  the 
Sjilberg  liouse.  After  a  few  years  this  place  was 
found  to  be  too  small,  and  the  Jew.s  in  the  cap- 
ital selected  the  old  auction  chamber  at  Tyska 
Hrunn  (German  Well),  where  they  worshiped  until 
some  years  ago,  when  a  synagogue  was  erected  at 
Vahrendorfsgatan  (Vahreudorf  street).  At  present 
(IDb.'i)  there  are  synagogues  in  all  of  the  larger 
Swedish  cities  in  wiiich  Jews  have  settled  in  any 
considerable  number. 

Acconling  to  the  statistics  of  1890  there  were  in 

the  entire  kingdom  of  Sweden  3,402  Jews.     Since 

then,  however,  their  number  has  been  considerably 

augmented,  and  a  conservative  estimate  ]ilaccs  the 

Jewish  iiopulation  at  4.000. 

Buu.KKUiArnv:  A.  Slrlmllierff.  Svriisha  Fnll<ii  t  Ihlwf  <"h 
.sv»-;i.  H.stockhnlni.lSSL':  Sririgcs  Mtdt-vAnIc  m/cr,  Sli  chrHilin, 
I'.iii:);  Smii/ry  KJ/ics  iri(/,  stiicl<bolni.  liKKI;   StalislMt  Ti'l- 

Kl.lill.  Stniiiliclllll.   HWl. 

.1  G.   Li. 

SWINE:  Kcndering  in  the  Engiish  versions  of 
the  Hebrew^  "hazir."  The  swine  is  enumerated 
among  the  unclean  animals  (Lev.  xi.  7;  Dent.  xiv. 
X) ;  the  use  of  its  flesh  as  food  is  branded  as  apostasy 
(Isa.  Ixv.  4;  Ixvi.  3,  17);  and  the  contempt  in  which 
theanitnal  was  field  i.sexpressed  in  the  proverbial  use 
of  its  name(l'rov.  xi.  23).  The  boar  is  referred  to 
in  Ps.  Ixxx.  13  as  the  "swine  of  the  woods,"  i.e., 
of  the  thickets  along  tlie  banks  of  tfie  Jordan  from 
.lericho  to  the  Sea  of  (ialilee,  where  it  still  swarms, 
being  comparatively  rare  elscwhcie  in  Palestine. 

The  alihiu-rcnce  to  the  swine  in  later  times  is  illus- 
trated by  the  endeavor  in  the  Talmud  to  avoid  even 
mentioning  it  liy  name,  the  expression  "another 
thing"  ("daliar  af.iar")  being  used  instead.  Hence 
tyrants  and  lieathen  mobs  used  to  enjoy  the  diver- 
sion of  forcing  Jews  to  eat  swine  (Philo.  ii.  •')31 :  II 
Mace.  vi.  IS,  vii.  1;  comp.  Josephus.  "  Ant."  xiii.  8. 
g  2).  Not  only  was  the  lireiMfing  of  the  swine  for- 
bidden (Men.  fill));  l)ut  to  keep  it  among  flocks  was 
prohibited  also  (B.  K.  vii.  7:  Yer.  Sliek.  47c). 
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The  swine  is  tlie  emblem  of  filtliiness  (Ber.  43b). 
It  is  the  richest  of  all  animals  because  it  can  find 
its  food  everywliere  (Shab.  155b).  Breeders  of  swine 
are  compared  to  usurers  because  both  grow  rich 
easily  and  rapidly;  for  the  swine  fattens  quickly 
(Ber!  nna). 

Among  tlie  parts  of  the  swine  mentioned  as  be- 
ing used  are  its  liauuclies,  which  were  considered  a 
delicacy;  its  fat,  with  which  cheeses  were  embel- 
lished; the  bristles  of  its  liack,  which  were  used  as 
needles;  and  its  excrement,  w  liicli  was  employed  by 
tanners  (Hnl.  17a;  'Ab.  Zarali  35b;  Shab.  90i) 
[Kashil;Ber.  25a).  The  swine  is  one  of  the  three 
animals  which  grow  stronger  with  age  (Shab.  771i ; 
see  Sf.upT';nt)  ;  it  is,  of  all  animals,  most  subject  to 
disease  (Kid.  49b);  and  as  its  intestines  most  re- 
semlile  those  of  man,  an  epidemic  among  swine  was 
cause  for  the  ordinance  of  public  prayers  and  fast- 
ing (Ta'an.  21b).  Its  period  of  gestation  is  sixty 
days  (tJek.  8a).  The  boar  is  mentioned  under  tlic 
name  of  "  hazir  ha-bar":  it  roams  in  swamps  and 
marshy  places  (Hnl.  122a).  It  crushes  its  prey,  eat 
ing  its  till,  and  trampling  the  rest  (Pes.  118b).  Tlie 
Egyptian  swine  is  referred  to  in  Sanh.  33a,  93a.  Sec, 
also.  Leopard. 

BiBLiO(iRAPiiY:  Tristram,  J\'at.  Ilixt.  pp.  .54,  14.5  ;  Lewysohn. 
Z.  T.  p.  146;  Cassel.  De  Jvihrnrum  Oiiio  et  AhHlinciitia  a 
Porcitia  Eiuffiuc  Causis.  Magcletjurp,  1740. 

I...  .;.  11.  I.    M.    C. 

SWITZERLAND  :  Republic  of  central  Europe. 
Jews  were  living  at  Basel  as  early  as  1213,  and  ten 
years  later  the  church  chattels  were  pawned  with 
them.  There  were  Jews  at  Bern  in  1259,  at  St. 
Gall  in  1268,  at  Zurich  in  1273,  and  at  Scliairiiausen. 
Diessenhofen,  and  Luzerne  in  1299.  In  the  last- 
named  year  a  Jew  of  SchalThauseii  named  Solomon 
owned  three  houses  termed  the  "  Ilaselstaude  "  ;  in 
1333  these  liouses  were  in  the  possession  of  his  son 
Jacob  ben  Solomon,  the  "circiimciser,"  who  seven 
years  later  sold  them  to  the  Bishop  of 
Early        Constance   (Ulrich,    "Samnilung    Jii 

Settlers,  discher  Gcschichten  in  der  Schweiz." 
p.  433).  About  this  time  Jews  from 
Alsace,  rim,  Nuremberg,  and  various  citiesof  south- 
ern Germany,  and  even  from  France,  settled  at 
Xeuchatel,  Biel,  Vevay,  Prunt rut  (where  many  Jew- 
ish merchants  were  living  in  1346),  Solothurn.  Wiii- 
terthur.  Zoflngen,  and  various  places  in  Aargau  and 
Thurgau. 

The  Jews  of  Switzerland,  like  tliose  of  Germany, 
were  regarded  as  "  Kammerkncchte  "  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and  were  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  the  emperor,  to  whom  they  paid  an  annual 
tribute  called  the  "goldencr  Opf<Tpfcnnig  "  ;  secoiid- 
arilv.  they  .stood  under  the  protection  of  the  several 
cilii'S  which  ha<l  acquired  the  "  Judenregal."  or  right 
of  protecting  the  Jewsand  of  levying  taxes  on  them. 
A  numlier  of  towns  admitted  the  Jews  as  citizens, 
Biel  being  the  hist  to  do  so  (1305).  They  did  not, 
however,  participate  in  all  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  Christian  population,  their  citizenship  merely 
imidyiiig  that  they  were  under  municipal  protection 
during  a  term  of  residence  limited  to  a  dctinito 
period.  In  several  jilaces,  including  Basel.  Bi-rn, 
i?iel.  Zurich,  ScliatThansen,  and  Freiburg,  they  were 
thus  admitted   on    jiaynient  of  a  certain   sum  for 
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periods  varying  from  one  to  ten  years.     At  Basel 
this  settlement  tax  amovinted  to  between  two  and 
twenty  gulden  a  year,  at  .Seliallluuisen  between  eight 
and  ten,  and  at  Zurich  between  seven  and  eighty, 
the  amount   being   tixed    according   to    the   value 
of   the  jiropcrty   owned  hy   the  taxpayer;  in  case 
the  Jew's  privilege   of  .sojourn   was  prolonged   he 
was  obliged    to    pa}'   between    300  and  400  gul- 
den   annually.      Foreign    Jews   were    allowed    to 
remain  only  for  a  limited  time  in  each  city:  at  Zu- 
rich, one  day  and  one  night,  on  jiay- 
Jews'         ment  of  one  gulden  ;  at  Freiburg,  four 
Social        days.     f)es|)ile  the  nominal  protection 
Fosition.     involved  in  the  rights  of  citizenship 
the  Jews  were  iu  reality  entirely  de- 
fenseless, and  were  at   the  mercj'  of  the  city  au- 
thorities or  of  the  ruling  bishops,  and  the  promises 
made  them  were  kept  onl_v  so  long  as   self-interest 
dictated. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Jews  were  almost 
cxelusivel}' engaged  in  money-lending,  and  they  ad- 
vanced funds  to  counts  and  noliles,  citizens  and 
p(«is!ints,  clergymen  and  magistrates.  The  custom- 
ary rate  of  interest  permitted  by  the  authorities  was 
two  iifennig  weekly  per  pound  (1  pound  =  240 
pfennig),  although  the  rate  was  occasionally  higher. 
Al  Basel  the  Jews  were  obliged,  at  the  request  of  the 
board  of  aldermen,  to  loan  the  city  live  pounds  for 
half  a  year  without  interest.  .Money  was  generally 
loaned  on  security,  and  the  Jews  were  forliidden  to 
take  church  treasures  in  pledge,  or  to  advance  funds 
on  weapons,  armor,  ecclesiastical  vestments,  chalices, 
or  on  bloody  or  wet  garments;  at  Zurich  silk  in 
•[uantities  of  one  ponn<l  or  more  might  not  be 
pawned  with  a  Jew. 

The  Jewsof  Swilzerlanil  were  hated  and  despised, 
and  socially  ostracized.  They  were  conipelleil  to 
wear  the  so-called  Jidk.niht  as  a  badge,  only  Jew- 
ish physicians,  of  whom  there  wen^  several  in  the 
country,  being  occasionally  exempt  from  this  rcstric 
tion.  At  Freiburg  Master  Joseph  practised  from  l;!.")6 
to  1370.  .settling  in  the  latter  year  at  Basel,  where 
he  was  appointed  municipal  physician  at  a  yearly 
salary  of  S.^i  pounds,  lie  was  succeeded  in  this 
ottice  by  Master  (Jutleben,  who  received  a  salary  of 
50  pounds.  Master  Simon,  a  French  Jew,  was  liv- 
ing at  Freiburg  in  1403,  and  Ackin  of  Vcsoul,  who 
was  famous  for  his  skill  asa  physician  and  surgeon, 
resided  there  from  1412  to  14'23.  when  he  was  called 
to  IJern,  where  Jewish  physicians  had  been  living 
at  even  an  earlier  date.  In  142.')  .Master  Joseph, 
who  liad  been  a  resident  of  Zurich  in 
Perseeu-  1423.  was  called  to  Luzerne,  where 
tions.  the  physician  Lazarus,  who  practised 
at  Winterthur  also,  lived  as  late  as 
1318.  The  majority  of  the  Jewish  physicians  in 
Switzerland  came  from  Itjily.  Even  in  the  .seven- 
teenth century  the  physician  Joseph  .lacobson.  a 
native  of  Prague,  was  practising  at  Basel  and  Zu- 
rich, and  was  especially  successful  in  treating  cases 
of  calcidus  (Ad.  Steinberg.  "Stuilien  znr  Gesch.  der 
Jnden  in  der  Scliweiz."  pp.  87  ct  iieq.;  "Monats- 
schrift."  xi.  3.")1  ct  ncr/.). 

In  the  cities  of  Switzerland,  as  el.sewhcre,  the 
Jews  were  confined  to  certain  streets  which  were 
set  apart  for  them,  and  which  they  were  not  per- 


mitted  to   leave  during  Holy  Week.     The  Jews' 

street  in  Hern,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Casino, 
is  menlioneil  as  <arly  as  the  thirteenth  century.  At 
Zurich  most  of  the  .lews  lived  iu  the  Hrunnengasse 
(called  also  Judengassei,  which  was  locat<-(l  outside 
the  city  proper.  The  Jewish  ciuarter  at  Basel, 
previous  to  1349.  was  in  the  Hindermarkt,  the 
houses  of  the  Jews  being  built  on  land  belonging  to 
the  convent  of  St.  Leonard.  Their  slaughter-house 
and  their  synagogue  were  located  there,  the  latter 
in  a  wing  of  a  house  called  "Zum  Alten  Safron"; 
subseiiueully  this  was  transferred  to  u  building 
which  even  in  the  nineteenth  century  retained  the 
name  of  "Die  Judenschul."  At  Zurich  the  syna- 
gogue was  situated  opposite  the  Hindermarkt  in  the 
Bruimengasse  already  mentioned;  with  the  pernus- 
sion  of  the  Bishoj)  of  Constance  a  new  synagogue 
was  built  in  I3S3.  probably  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one.  The  small  synagogues  ])reviously  existing,  in 
which  disturbances  had  been  frc(iuent.  were  closed 
by  the  municipal  council.  The  Jews  did  not  hav(! 
cemeteries  for  all  their  conununities.  The  burial- 
ground  at  Bern  was  situated  al  the  end  of  the  Ju- 
dengasse.  and  that  at  Basel,  below  St.  Alban;  the 
latter,  however,  was  taken  from  the  Jews  after  the 
persecution  of  1204.  In  1304  the  council  of  Basel 
granted  the  Jews  a  plot  for  a  new  cemetery  iu  the 
sul)urb  Ze  Spitalscluiren.  near  the  Spahlenthurm, 
and  permitted  them  to  inter  corp.ses  from  other  plates 
on  ))ayment  of  one  gulden  for  each 
Cemeteries,  burial.  At  Zurich  the  Jewish  ceme- 
tery was  situated  at  the  Lindenthor, 
and  there  also  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  inter 
bodies  from  elsewhere,  although  this  privilege 
was  subsequently  restricted  to  certain  places.  A 
burial  tax  was  levied  in  many  cities;  at  Basel,  for 
example,  half  a  gulden  had  to  be  pai<l  for  the  burial 
of  every  resident  Jew,  and  at  Zurich  one  gulden. 
After  tlie  expulsion  the  tond)stoues  of  the  Jewish 
cemeteries  at  Basel  and  Zurich  were  use<l  for  repair- 
ing the  city  walls.  I'Irich  gives  several  Jewishepi- 
taphs  (I.e.  pp.  3H  ct  DC//..  458). 

There  were  very  few  Jewish  scholars  in  l^wilzir- 
land.  Rabbi  Moses,  who  was  the  author  of  the  so- 
called  "Zi'ircher  Semak  "  (Zunz.  "  Rilus,"  p.  211). 
lived  at  Zurich  iu  1347;  and  about  1410  the  pious 
Moses  Cohen,  the  father-in-law  of  R.  Jacob  Jliilln 
ha-Levi  (MallaHIL,  Besponsa.  Nos.  8,  33),  resided 
at  Bern. 

The  Ji-wsof  Switzerland,  beingalmosl  exclusively 
engaged  in  money-lending.  w<'re  tolerated  because 
of  their  wealth  and  were  |ierseeuted  for  the  same 
rea.son.  Whenever  the  Christian  inhabitants  were 
heavily  indebted  to  the  Jews  a  pretext  was  sought 
to  get  rill  of  the  latter,  and  all  kinds  of  crimes 
were  ascribed  to  (hem,  including  ritual  nuirder,  the 
poisoning  of  wells,  and  the  desecration  of  the  iiost. 
Th('  first  Swiss  persecution  of  the  Jews  took  place 
at  BliK.N  in  1291.  when  they  were  accused  of  having 
cruelly  murden'da  boy  named  IJudolf  (Ruff).  They 
were  accordingly  expelle<l  from  the  city,  although 
they  were  soon  readmitted.  Then  came  the  plague  of 
the  year  1349.  when  the  Black  Death  raged  through- 
out Switzerland.  At  Vevay.  Geneva,  and  neigh- 
boring places  .lews  were  broken  on  the  wheel, 
hanged,  and  subjected  to  other  persecutions  (Hot- 
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linger,  "  Kircbengt'scli."  ii.  168;  Ulricli,  I.e.  p.  328). 

AtZotiiigen,  where  puisonwasssiid  to  have  beeu  found 

in  the  wells,  some  .Jews  were  put  to 

Further      Ihe  test  of  "  Di'inielii  "  (thumbscrews). 

Per-  whereupon  they  declared   themselves 

secutions.  guilty  of  the  charges  brought  against 
them.  This  discovery  was  then 
coninninicated  to  the  people  of  Basel,  Zurich, 
Freiburgjin-Hreisgau,  and  even  of  Cologne.  The 
.lews  of  H.\sKi.  were  burned  on  an  island  in  the 
Rhine  <in  Jan.  9,  1349  (not  Christmas  day,  1348),  and 
their  children,  who  were  spared,  were  liaptized.  At 
Zurich,  as  at  Basel,  the  municipal  council  endeav- 
ored to  protect  the  Jews,  but  as  the  latter  were  ac- 
cused at  the  same  time  of  the  murderof  ahoy  whose 
body  had  been  found  in  the  Wolfsbach,  the  author- 
ities could  not  restrain  the  mob,  and  the  Jews  were 
tortured  and  burned  on  the  eve  of  St.  Matthias, 
Sept.  21.  1349  (not  13-18,  as  Gratz  asserts,  "Gesch." 
vii.  387;  see  Ulrich.  I.e.  p.  98;  VOgelin,  "Aus  dem 
Alten  Ziirich,"  pp.  62  el  ««?.,  Zurich,  1829).  The 
impecunious  Eberhard  of  Kyburge.xpelled  the  Jews 
of  Burgdorf,  in  tlie  territory  of  Bern,  on  the  night 
of  Feb.  16,  1349,  and  conliscatcd  their  property. 
At  St.  Gall,  where  many  Jews  lived  in  the  street 
behind  the  so-called  Brotlaube,  some  were  burned 
and  the  others  expelled,  while  at  Diessenhofen  their 
houses  were  forcibly  entered  and  robl)ed,  and  tliey 
themselves draggeil  to  the  stake  anrl  burned.  Some 
of  them,  however,  together  with  coreligionists  from 
Winterthur  and  prol)al)ly  from  other  places  as  well, 
escaped  to  the  castle  of  Kyburg,  where  they  were 
protected  by  the  governor.  The  cities  from  which 
the  Jews  had  tied  demanded  that  their  defender. 
Duke  Albrechtof  Austria,  should  have  them  burned 
alive  by  his  judg<s,  and  threatened  that  otherwise 
they  themselves  would  take  the  nece.s.s;iry  steps: 
a  large  number  of  Jews.  330  it  is  said,  were  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  the  stake  on  Sept.  18,  1849,  al- 
lliough  some  saved  their  lives  by  accepting  baptism 
(ririch,/.c.  p.  126;"Monalsschrift.".\ii.40.5).  Schaff- 
hausen  alone  was  guiltless  of  such  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  although  even  there  some  Jews  are  said 
to  have  been  burned  alive  (I'lrich,  l.i-.  p.  209;  but 
comp.  l.,owenstein,  "Gesch.  der  Juden  am  Boden- 
see,'  p.  141). 

The  object  of  these  persecutions  was  attained : 
the  promissory  notes  of  the  citizens  were  destroyed, 
their  pledges  recovered,  and  their  debts  cancelc<l. 
In  view  of  the  high  ta.xes  the  Jews  paid,  liowever. 
they  were  soon  readtnitted  to  all  the  places  from 
which  they  had  been  expelled.  By  1352  they  had 
returned  to  Zurich,  and  by  1301  to  Basel,  which  ha<l 
determined  to  keep  them  excluded  for 

Readmis-     a  iieriod  of  200  years;   in   13T.j  they 
sion  of       loaned  the  numicipal  council  of  the  lal- 

the  Jews,  ter  city  the  sum  of  .'), 000  gulden.  Five 
years  later  (1380)  I  hey  were  once  more 
in  Bern.  In  1401.  however,  a  new  accusation  of 
ritual  murder  led  to  a  repetition  of  the  persecutions. 
A  jHistilionof  the  governor  had  killed  the  four-year- 
old  son  of  a  councilor,  and  the  charge  was  lodged 
against  a  Jew  named  Michael  Vinelmann.  a  former 
resident  of  Basel,  that  he  had  (iromised  the  murderer 
tlireegidden  for  the  blood  of  Ihe  child.  The  miir 
derer  was  broken  on  the  wheel,  anil  the  Jew  burned 


alive  without  trial.  The  news  of  the  crime  was 
quickly  brought  to  Scliatrhau,sen,  where  shortly 
before  a  similar  accusation  had  been  successfully 
refuted.  Several  of  the  Jews  of  the  city  tleil,  but 
were  captured  and  taken  back  to  Schaffhausen, 
where  they  were  thrown  into  a  dungeon  and  terribly 
tortured.  Hot  pitch  was  |)oured  into  incisions  made 
in  their  loins,  and  the  soles  of  their  feet  were  burned 
"until  the  bare  tlesh  could  be  seen."  Thus  tortured, 
they  answered  every  question  in  the  aftirmalive, 
whereupon  all  the  Jews  livingat  SchafThausen  were 
condemned  to  death.  Thirty  were  burned  alive  on 
June  2.5,  1401,  and  four  weeks  later  eighteen  men  and 
women  died  at  the  stake  in  Winterthur.  The  Jews 
of  Zurich,  however,  were  protected  (Ulrich.  /.<•.  pp. 
24,  126  et  KC'/..  248;  Joseph  ha-Kohen.  " 'Emek  ha- 
Baka,"  p.  72;  "  Monatsschrift."  xii.  406.  xiv.  49  et 
mi]. ;  Lowenstein,  l.r.  pp.  64  et  »eq..  82  el  eeq.). 

During  the  .Middle  Ages  the  Jews  were  more  op- 
pressed and  i)ei-secuted  in  Switzerland  than  in  any 
other  country,  but  on  account  of  their  being  indis- 
pensiible  during  tinancial  dilliculties  they  were  more 
frequently  readmitted  into  Swiss  cities  than  else- 
where. With  marvelous  persistence  they  returned 
again  and  again  to  Ihe  cities  and  villages  which  thev 
had  been  ordered  to  leave.  They  were  banished  from 
the  city  and  canton  of  Bern  in  1427,  from  Freiburg  in 
142S.  from  Zurich  in  1436.  from  Schalf- 

Expul-  hausen  in  1472.  from  Hheinau  (where 
sions.  they  were  plundered)  in  1490.  from 
Thurgau  in  1494.  and  from  Basel  in 
1.J43.  But  despite  the  edict  of  exile,  individual  Jews 
succeeded  in  gaining  readmission  to  various  cities, 
even  in  the  territories  of  Zurich  and  Bern,  until  the 
iliet  of  the  thirteen  cantons  in  1622  expelled  the  Jews 
forever  from  the  Swiss  Confederation.  Nevertheless, 
twenty-four  Jewish  families  were  living  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Mammern  as  late  as  1643,  but  after  that  date 
they  were  admitted  only  by  Aargau  (which  did  not 
join  the  confederation  until  1803),  and  here  they 
settled  especially  in  the  villages  of  Klingnau,  Leng- 
nau,  and  Endingen. 

The  emancipalion  and  civil  enfranchisement  of  the 
Jews  of  Switzerland  were  accomplished  only  after 
a  bitter  struggle.  The  French  Kevolutiou,  how- 
ever, ameliorated  their  condition.  In  the  Great 
Council  of  nelvelia(1798-99)  the  most  liberal-minded 
men  of  Switzerland,  including  Escher.  Siiter,  Zini- 
mermann.  Herzog.  and  Secretiin.  advocated  civic 
equality  for  the  Jews,  and  attacked  the  ancient 
jirejudiccs  of  intolerance.  The  tirst  concessions 
granted  them  were,  however,  the  result  of  treaties 
relating  to  settlement  and  commerce  negotiated  by 
the  Swiss  government  with  foreign  powers.  The 
amlias.sadors  of  France,  England,  and  the  United 
States  insisted  that  the  right  of  settlement  shouUI 
be  granted  to  all  citizens  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries, without  distinction  of  creed.  During  several 
decades  before  1860,  Jews,  mostly  from  France,  re- 
sided at  Geneva  and  Bern,  where  they  could  acquire 
citizenship,  and  alsoat  Basel.  Xeuchiitel.  and  Waadt. 
In  1S60  the  canton  of  GraubiUiden  repealed  all 
class  legislation  restricting  the  setllementof  Swiss 
and  foreign  Jews;  and  in  1861  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
which  contained  17.i  Jews,  granled  them  all  civic 
and  political  rights,  with  the  excei>ti(m  of  naturali- 
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zation.     Similar  measures  were  adopted   by  Solo- 
tliiirii  and  by  SclialTliauscii.  all  laws  restricting  the 
free  settlement  of  Swiss  Jews  l)cing  re- 
Emancipa-    pealed  by  tlii'  Great  Coiineil  in  jMay, 
tiou.  18()ri;   while  Thiirgau,   by  a  popular 

vote  taken  in  Jan.,  ISGti,  granted  the 
right  of  free  settlement  without  distinction  of  creed. 
All  the  intercantonal  restrictions  alfecting  the  Jews 
were  tinally  removed  by  the  revision  of  the  confed- 
eral constitution  in  1874.  when  articles  41  and  48 
were  stricken  out,  and  religious  liberty  i)roclainied. 
Notwithstanding  the  granting  of  civic  e(|ualit}'  to 
the  Jews,  certain  religious  customs  peculiar  to  them 
were  still  restricted,  especially  ritual  slaughtering, 
which  had  been  forbidden  in  Aargau  and  fSt.  Gall  as 
late  as  1867.  Under  the  revised  constitution  of  1874 
the  question  arose  whether  this  prohibition  was 
not  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  granting  relig- 
ious liberty.  In  1880  the  Aargau  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  demanded  that  the 
government  prohibit  ritual  slaughtering;  while,  a 
year  later,  the  Jews  of  Hadeu  petitioned  the  govern- 
ment to  grant  permission  to  all  Jewish 

Ag^itation    communities  in  Switzerland  toslaugh- 
Agpainat      ter  according  to  Mosaic  law.    The  con- 

SheMtah.  federal  government  decided  tliat  while 
such  a  prohibition  might  contravene 
liberty  of  worship,  the  regidations  i.ssued  by  the 
several  cantons  to  prevent  cruelly  in  slaughtering 
should  be  upheld.  The  (luestion  was  thereupon 
submitted  to  a  referendum;  and  l]y  popidar  vote  of 
Aug.,  1893,  an  article  was  inserted  in  the  constitu- 
tion declaring  ritual  slaughtering  illegal  througli- 
out  Switzei  liind. 

During  the  last  four  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Jewish  population  of  Switzerland  be- 
came <loubled.  and  now  (li)03)  numbers  more  than 
10,000.  Inathlilion  to  the  older  communilies  at  En- 
dingcn,  Lengnau,  Baden,  Basel,  Bern,  and  Geneva, 
there  is  a  commiuiity  at  Zurich,  the  largest  in  the 
country,  and  one  at  St.  Gall,  established  in  \8G!). 
The  two  last-named  commnuities  have  new  syna- 
gogues, their  own  cemeteries,  and,  for  the  last  forty 
years,  their  own  rabbis.  Of  rabbis  at  Zurich  mav 
be  mentioned  M.  I.,evin  (until  1877),  A.  Kisch  (1877- 
1892),  and  il.  I,itlmann  (the  present  incumbenl). 
St.  Gall  has  had  1worabl)is,  II.  Engelbert  (appointed 
in  1865)  and  E.  Schlesinger  (since  1900).  Lucerne, 
Biel,  Burgdorf,  Langenlhal,  Prnntrut,  St.  Imier, 
Neuchatel,  Chau.\  de  Fond,  Avenches,  and  Lau- 
sanne are  smaller  congregations  with  but  one  oflicial 
each.  A  Swiss  Jewish  home  for  the  aged  has  been 
built  at  Lengnau  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
the  Guggenheim  brothers  of  New  York.  See 
Aargau  ;  Basel  ;  Bkk.n  ;  Biel, 

Bibliooraphy:  In  additliin  to  the  tiit)lio(irraiihT  plven  under 
Aak(;ac.  etc.,  s*'e  .Aiip.  Sleinherg.  Sliulicn  zur  (ictich.  ihr 
Jifliii  ill  i(<r  .^vhH'fiz  irwofiiif  ((iK  Milteliilttrf,  y.iirir)!. 
IflCti;  E.  Iliiiler.  Die  Iteclilliclir  Slilluiiiiili  r  J  iideit  iiii  Kiui- 
tnii  Aiirunii.  Aargau,  liXIl :  Lowcnstein.  rycuod  .  (lei.litiirn 
am  }liiilrv!'rr  iinil  I'muehntm.  lS7il;  Hariler.  AimieiiiUitm. 
Letieii  mill  Sihirhxnh-  lUr  Jinleii  in  SrhaflhauKfn.  in  Itii- 
trfltif  zur  Vntrrli'inilixi-lirii  tii-Kth.  ilis  Kniiliinn SrliiilThiui- 
xcii,  1.  :U  it  «</.;  E.  Bar.  Dii  Jmleli  Zllriclix  im  ^[itt,ialll|■. 
in  Zltrichei-  Tayrlinihiich.  1896;  MimatsscUrtft.  xil.  4(B  ft 
seq..  441  r.t  aeq.;  xlv.  41  ct  sei/. 
J.  M.    K. 

SWORD  C'hereb":  "barak"  [poetic  form]  in 
Job  .\.\.  25 ;  Greek,  /lax'tipa,  po/iipaia.  ^tipuc) :  The  sword 


hung  at  the  hip  from  a  sword-belt  (I  Sam.  xvii.  39; 
XXV.  13;  II  Sam.  xx.  8),  probably  on  the  left  side. 
Judges  iii.  16,  21,  notwithstanding.  It  was  kept 
in  a  sheath  ("ta'ar,"  I  Sam.  xvii.  51;  "uadan," 
I  Chron.  xxi.  27;  Oi/Kij,  John  xviii.  11),  whence 
the  phrases  "herik."  "shalaf,"  or  "  patah  hereb " 
( =  "  to  draw  the  sword  ").  Some  swords  were  di  mble- 
edged  (comp.  "hereb  shene  pivot."  Jmlges  iii.  16; 
Prov.  v.  4),  and  were  used  for  both  cutting  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  4;  II  Sam.  ii.  16;  I  Chron.  .\.  4)  and  thrust- 
ing (comp.  "'hikkali  ba-hereb  "  and  I  Kings  iii.  24). 
There  are  no  detailed  descriptions  of  the  various 
kinds  of  swords  used  by  the  Israelites,  but  they 
probably  resembled  those  of  Assyria  and  Egypt, 
being  sometimes  straight  and  sometimescurved,  and 
either  long  or  dag.trershaped  and  short.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  straight  variety  is  ju-oved  by  the  fact 
that  swords  were  vised  for  thrusting;  and  is  also 
implied  in  the  idirase  "nafal  ba-hereb,"  used  of 
those  who  commit  suicide  by  this  weapon  (I  SanL 
xxxi.  4  et  Kffj.).  The  story  of  Elind,  who  thrust  his 
sword,  liaft  ("ni/.zab  "),  and  all  into  Eglon's  belly 
(Judges  iii.  16-22).  shows  that  short,  dagger-like 
swords  were  used. 

The  blade  (••laliab")of  the  double-edged  sword 
wa.s  probably  straight,  and  this  portion  of  the  weajion 
seems  generally  to  have  been  made  of  iron,  some- 
times (but  rarely)  of  bronze  (comp.  I  Sam.  xiii.  19; 
Joel  iii.  10;  Micah  iv.  3;  Isa.  ii.  4):  this  was  also  the 
custom  among  the  Egyptians,  as  the  blue  blades  in 
the  paintings  indicate.  The  hilt  of  the  sword  was 
made  probably  of  a  dilferent  material,  in  accord- 
ance with  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  usage;  priJiably 
the  hilt  afforded,  sometimes,  an  opportunity  for  ar- 
tistic workmanship.  The  word  "mekerah"  in  Gen. 
xlix.  5  has  frequently  been  compared  with  finxai/ia 
and  rendered  "sword."  but  this  exiilanation  is  very 
doubtful.  Originally  finxni/m  denoted  the  Lacede- 
monian, slightly  curved  sword  used  for  cutting, 
having  a  knife-like  blade,  a  blunt  back,  and  a  point 
turning  up  toward  the  latter.  The  same  name  was 
given  to  any  curved  saber,  in  contradistinction  to 
fi^of  (the  dagger-like  sword). 

In  the  Poinan  period  the  Jews  adopted  the  short 
dirk  ("sica")  used  by  the  Romans,  and  especial!}' 
by  the  gladiators.  This  weapon,  whicli  was  con- 
cealed in  the  garments,  and  which  was  especially 
affected  by  the  Sicahii,  who  derived  their  name 
from  it  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xx.  8.  §  10;  "  B.  J."  ii. 
13,  g  3).  was  only  a  foot  in  length,  and  somewhat 
curved. 

K.  c.  II  W.  X. 

SYCAMORE  (SYCOMORE  [nopf;  Ficustiyro- 
moriiii]):  A  medium-sized  busiiy  tree  of  Syria  and 
Egyi)t,  allied  to  the  comnion  tig.  It  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  (Amos  vii.  14;  I  Kings  x.  27; 
Isa.  ix.9,  11;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47;  I  Chron.  xxvii.  28;  II 
Chron.  i.  15.  ix.  27).  and  still  grows  plentifully  in 
I  he  plain  along  the  coast,  the  Shefelah  (comp.  the 
ancient  name  of  tin-  place  Haifa.  Sykaminon.  after 
the  Grei'k  designalion  of  the  tree  [ni'mi/jiiw]  in  the 
Septuagint  and  elsewhere).  The  trees  grew  freely 
also  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem,  and  in  Lower  Galilee.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  widely  scattered  treesof  ancient  Egypt(comp. 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  47;  Wilkinson.  "Manners  and  Customs 
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of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,"  iii.  419);  it  was  more 
valued  there  than  in  Palestine,  where  its  fruit,  a 
small  tig  not  particularly  pahitalile.  seems  to  have 
been  rhietly  tlie  fi»i<l  of  tlie  common  iieople.  Even 
today  it  is  eaten  by  the  poor  only  (Andtrlind,  in 
"Z.  D.  P.  V."  xi.  100;  Heuslow,  "Tlie  Phmts  of 
the  Bible,"  p.  91).  Inorder  to  make  it  pahital)le  the 
fruit  must  be  slit  wlien  it  is  maturing,  to  let  the  tart 
juice  flow  out  (Amosvii.  14).  The  Hebrews  valued 
the  tree  chiefly  on  account  of  its  wood,  which  is 
light  and  very  durable.  In  Palestine  it  was  the 
comniou  timber  (I  Kings  .\.  27:  II  C'hron.  i.  l.'j,  i.\. 
27;  Isa.  i.\.  10).  In  Egypt  most  of  the  domestic 
utensils  that  have  been  preserved,  as  well  as  the  sar- 
cophagi, were  carved  from  this  wood. 

K.  (;.  II.  I.  Be. 

SYDNEY  :  Capital  of  New  South  Wales,  Aus- 
tralia. Its  congregation  dates  from  1817.  when 
about  a  score  of  Jews  formed  a  hebra  kaddisha, 
and  they  obtained  permission  to  bury  their  dead  in 
a  special  corner  of  tlie  general  cemetery.  Eleven 
years  later  prayer-meetings  were  held 

Begin-        in  the  house  of  P.  J.  Cohen.      About 

nings  of  1830  the  chief  rabbi  of  London,  Solo- 
the  Com-     mon  Ilcrscliell,  sent  Aaron  Levi,  mem- 

munity.  ber  of  the  bet  din,  to  assist  in  consoli- 
dating the  e(ingregation  ;  and  in  18a2a 
synagogue  was  established  in  a  rented  room.  J.  B. 
Montetiore.  who  had  previously  obtained  a  grant  of 
land  from  the  government  for  a  Jewish  burial-place, 
became  the  congregation's  first  president.  The  first 
Jewish  marriage  in  Australia,  that  of  Moses  Joseph, 
took  place  in  1830;  and  in  the  following  year  a  cer- 
tain Rose  was  engaged  as  the  first  minister.  He  was 
followed  by  Jacob  Isaacs.  The  Jews  of  Sydney  then 
acquired  a  synagogue  of  their  own  in  York  street, 
which  was  opened  for  divine  worship  on  April  2, 
1844.  In  1862  A.  B.  Davis,  born  in  London  in  1828. 
who  had  been  minister  at  Portsmoutli  and  Kingston 
(Jamaica),  became  senior  minister  of  the  congre- 
gation, serving  for  no  less  than  forty-one  years, 
during  which  period  he  helped  to  create  .several 
of  the  communal  institutions,  <■..'/.,  the  Sabbath- 
school  and  the  education  board.  During  his  in- 
cumbency, also,  the  present  synagogue,  the  hand- 
somest building  of  its  kind  on  tlie  Australian  conti- 
nent, was  built  in  Elizabeth  and  Castlereagh  streets 
and  dedicated  Jan.  26,  1875.  In  1905,  on  his  retire- 
ment as  rabbi  emeritus,  F.  L.  Cohen  was  selected 
to  succeed  him. 

Almost  a  plethora  of  charitable  institutions  1ms 
arisen  in  Sydney.  The  oldest  is  the  Hebrew  Phil- 
anthropic Society,  which  was  founded  in  1833.  In 
1883  it  was  converted  into  a  home  and  styled  the 
"Sir  Moses  Montetiore  Home."  Accommodations 
are  provided  for  about  fifteen  inmates;  meals  are 
furnished  to  casuals;  aid  is  granted  monthly  to  old 
men  ;  and  general  relief  is  alTorded  to  the  poor  and 
needy.  The  Dorcas  Society,  who.se  usefulness  iscon- 
fined  entirely  to  women,  was  founded  in  1840.  On 
similar  lines  the  Help  in  Need  Society  was  formed 
in  1898;  its  operations  are  more  limited.  A  society 
that  is  doing  a  great  amount  of  good  is  the  Jew- 
ish Mutual  Aid,  founded  in  1896  by  A.  Blashki. 
Jr.  It  is  purely  a  loan  society,  lending  at  interest 
sums  of  not  less  than  £25.     The  Baron  de  Hirsch 


Memorial  Aid  Society,  an  institution  for  tlie  general 
relief  of  the  poor,  was  founded  in  1896.     In  1894, 
witli  a   view    to  enlisting    the   sym- 
Charitable   pathy  and  lielp  of  the  young,  a  so- 
Insti-        ciety,  known  as  the  Jewish  Girls'  Gild, 
tutions.      was  formed  by  S.  A.  Joseph ;   and  in 
1897,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Henry  Harris,  another  hebra  kaddisha  was  formed. 
A  year  later  a  ladies'  section  of  the  societj-  came 
into  existence  under  the  direction  of  a  Mrs.  Samuels. 
As  in  most  Australian  congregations,  Sydney  pos- 
sesses a  branch  of   the  Anglo- Jewish  Association. 
Since  its  foundation  (1872)  this  brancli  has  been  pre- 
sided over  by  A.  B.  Davis. 

Many  leading  Jews  of  Sydney  have  displaj-ed 
an  interest  in  communal  matters,  including  S.  A. 
Joseph,  L.  W.  Levy,  and  Charles  Collins,  JI.L.H. 
The  first-named  reached  New  Zealand  on  the  first 
ship  to  arrive  at  that  colony  from  England  in  tlie 
year  1842.  Subsequently  he  settled  in  Sydney, 
where  he  joined  Jacob  Montefiore  and  formed  the 
firm  of  Montefiore,  Jose])!)  &,  Co.  For  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  he  was  a  member  of  the  synagogue 
board  of  management.  Charles  Collins  was  for  many 
years  the  leading  citizen  of  the  district  of  Narrabri. 
He  was  its  first  mayor,  and  he  held  that  position  for 
three  successive  years.  In  Parliament  he  sat  as  the 
representative  of  Namoi  from  1885  to  1887  and  again 
from  1890  till  his  death  in  1898.  L.  W.  Levy  oc- 
cupied various  official  positions,  including  that  of 
member  of  the  legislative  council  in  1882.  Of  the 
other  leading  Jews  the  name  of  J.  G.  Kaphael  must 
be  recorded.  Several  streets  in  Sydney  perpetuate 
his  memory.  From  1872  to  1878  he  represented  'West 
Sydney  in  the  legislative  as.scmbly.  In  the  same 
body  J.  J.  Cohen  was  elected  a  member  for  Peter- 
sham in  1898. 

In  no  city  have  the  .lews  borne  a  more  praise- 
worthy part  in  the  develojunent  of  commerce  and 
trade,  in  the  growth  of  institutions,  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  than  in 
Jews         Sydney.     Tlic    example    set   by   the 
in  Public    Montefiorcs  was    followed    by   other 
Life.         early  settlers,  including  Louis  Phillips, 
P.  J.  Cohen,  and  Samuel  Cohen,  the 
last  of  whom  was  the  first  Jewish  member  of  the 
Parliament  of  New  South  Wales.    The  election  of 
George  J.  Cohen,  Richard  Gotthelf,  and  other  Jews 
to  the  position  of  president  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce  bears  testimony  to  services  rendered  in  the 
sphere  of   commerce,    while   Sigismund    Hoffnung 
and  David  Cohen  were  prominent  as  merchants  and 
philanthropists. 

Three  Jews  of  Sydney  liave  attained  distinc- 
tion in  the  government  service;  namely.  Sir  Saul 
Samuel,  Bart.,  for  several  years  agent-general  of 
the  colony  in  England;  Sir  Julian  Salomons,  K.C., 
wlio  was  for  a  short  time  chief  justice  of  the 
colony,  and  who  also  held  the  post  of  a.gcnt-gen- 
eral  in  London;  and  H.  E.  Cohen,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales. 
At  the  present  time  (1905)  three  Sydney  Jews  are 
members  of  the  legislative  a.ssembly ;  namely.  J.  J. 
Cohen,  Daniel  Levi,  and  A.  E.  Collins.  The  num- 
ber of  .lews  living  in  Sydney  and  its  suburbs,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1901,  was  5.137  (2.665  males 
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iiiul  2,472  females),  in  a  total  population  of  488,3S2. 
liitcrniaiTiages  with  ineinbers  of  otiier  religions  have 
been  very  freciueut  among  the  Sydney  Jews,  about 
onelifth  of  tlie  men  liaving  taken  wives  not  of  the 
Jewish  faith. 

The  '•  Hebrew  Standard  "  lias  been  publisheil  for 
several  years  in  Sydney. 

BlBIJOORAPiiv:  Siiiliiiiiiii  ISI^S;   P.J.  Marks.  Helnew  Staml- 
iird.  Sepi.  311,  ISKM  :  Murih  10. 1905 ;  Jeifinh  Year  Hunk.  1905. 

D.  I.  F.— J. 
SYENE:  Ancient  city  of  Egypt  on  tlio  Kthi- 
opian  frmilierin  the  Tliebaid  ;  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  eijuidistaut  from  Alexandria  and 
Meroe.  In  the  Bible  it  is  called  "Sweneli"  (njlD: 
Egyptian,  "Sun";  Coptic,  "Sunn."  whence  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  Hebrew  name  was  originally 
J1D,  the  n  being  a  locative  sufti.\).  Syene  is  men- 
tioned as  a  frontier  city  of  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxi.x.  10, 


BlBi.locUAPiiv:  nttter.  Errikunde.  I.  1,  6M:  Winer.  B.  H. 
8. v.;  Buetiper.  Tt>}»nmxi>}i'isch-Uistnrw-}if»  Lfxicim  zit  tWn 
Srhrifhii  </>■<  FiariUK  JimiihuK.  p.  318,  Savoe.  Tlir  An- 
ciiiit  Kmitire  of  the  Eaut,  1883,  p.  311 ;  Baedeker,  thitllit,  2d 
eil..  llK):i,  p.  sr,. 
Ci.  S.    Kk. 

SYLVESTER,   JAMES    JOSEPH:     English 

matliemaliiiaii  and  Saviliun  piotessnr  of  geometry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  born  in  London  Sept. 
3,  1.H14;  die<i  tliere  March  l.">,  1X97.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Neumegen's  school,  at  the  Uoyal  Institu- 
tion. Liverpool,  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1837  he  pa.ssed  the  examination  for  the 
mathematical  tripos  as  second  wrangler,  but  was 
precludi'd  by  his  .Jewish  origin  from  taking  his  de- 
gree and  from  competing  for  either  of  the  Smiths' 
])rizes.  In  1872,  after  the  passing  of  the  Tests  Act. 
th(-  complete  degree  of  M.A.  "  propter  mcrita"  was 
conferred  upon  liim.     He  became  professor  of  mnlh- 
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XXX.  6);  but  the  combination  "migdol  Sweneh " 
(A.  V.  ■■  tower  of  Syene  ")  is  due  to  a  corruption  of 
the  text,  as  was  seen  by  Jerome  (ad  h/c. ).  The  Sep- 
tuaginl  accordingly  has  a  place-name,  "  Mugdo- 
Ion";  so  that  the  passage  should  read  "from  Jtag- 
dolon  [the  northern  frontier  of  Egypt]  to  Syene  [the 
southern  boundary]."  While  Jerome  refers  to  a 
tower  still  standing  there  in  his  time,  this  was 
merely  a  Roman  fort.  Josephus  also  alludes  to 
Syene  as  a  frontier  city  ("B.  J."  iv.  10.  §  5).  Xeu- 
bauer  is  wrong  in  as.serting  ("G.  T."  p.  419)  that 
coins  from  Syene  are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Ket. 
67b).  The  entire  district  is  rich  in  deposits  of  pink 
granite  called  syeniti;  (Pliny,  "Historia  Naturalis." 
xxxvi.  8,  s;  13).  The  Syrians  termed  the  place  "  As- 
wan," the  name  by  which  it  is  known  to-day 
(Assouan).  The  modern  city,  however,  lies  northeast 
of  the  ancient  Sj'ene. 


ematics  at  University  College,  London  (1837);  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  Charlottesville  (1841);  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich  (18.M-70) ;  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore  (1877-83);  and  at  ().\ford  (1883), 
where  he  founded  a  mathematical  society. 

Sylvester  was  the  founder  and  (irst  editor  of  the 
"  American  Journal  of  Mathematics."  He  received 
the  Uoyal  Me<lal  of  the  Uoyal  Society  in  1860,  the 
Copley  Medal  in  1880.  ami  the  triennial  De  ^Morgan 
Commemoration  Medal  from  the  London  Mathemat- 
ical Society  in  1887.  He  was  made  an  honor- 
ary D.C.L.  of  Oxford  and  LL.D.  of  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh;  was  a  member  of  many  .scientific  so- 
cieties in  Europe  and  the  United  States;  and  in 
May,  1S90.  was  created  an  otlicer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic. 

Sylvester  was  chiefly  known  as  an  algebraist,  and 
as  the  fellow  worker  of  Professor   Cay  ley  in  the 
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foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  "  invariants."  His  first 
printed  paper  was  "On  Fresuels  Optical  Theory  of 
Wave  Surfaces"  (in"  Pliilos<jpliical  Magazine,"  1837). 
He  discovered  the  proof  and  extension  of  Newton's 
tlieorem  on  the  imaginary  roots  of  equations,  tliis 
proof,  wliicli  was  pulilislied  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  London  Matlietnatical  Society,  having  been  a  de- 
sideratum since  the  days  of  Newton.  He  also  con- 
tributed a  paper  on  tlic  reversion  of  series,  solving  in 
its  complete  form  a  problem  which  liad  been  but 
imperfectly  .solved  byJacobi.  His  lirst  pai)er  to  at- 
tract attention  abroad  was  that  in  which  he  gave  a 
new  form  to  Sturm's  celebrated  theorem  on  equa- 
tions. His  work  on  canonical  forms  is  described  by 
Caj'ley  as  containing  crowds  of  ideas  embodied  in 
the  new  words  "cogredieiit,"  "contragredienl," 
"concomitant,"  "covariant,"  "contravariant,"  "in- 
variant,"etc.,  most  of  wliicli  liave  been  adopted  into 
mathematical  terminology. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  S\ivester  ])ublishcd 
a  theory  of  versification  in  a  volume  entitled  the 
"Laws  of  Verse"  (1870),  as  well  as  i)oetical  transla- 
tions from  the  German  and  Latin,  and  various  son- 
nets and  other  original  pieces  in  verse. 

After  his  death  there  was  established  through 
the  Hoyal  Society  a  triennial  prize  and  medal  in 
Sylvester's  honor.  His  position  as  leader  in  pure 
mathematics  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  century 
is  challenged  only  by  his  colaborer  Cayley. 

BlBi.in(;KAi*HY :  Jew.  Chrnii.  June  0,  1890.  and  Marcli,  1897; 
I>UI.  .Vri(iV,H(()  lli'ifirai/hii :  'llir  rimi."  (Lomloni,  Marcli  16, 
ls9r ;  ,V(l/l(/c,  Maroll  2.1, 1SH7 ;  Science  (New  York).  .April  11, 
1S97;  F.  Franklin.  Adtiress  Commemirrative  itf  J.J.  Sylveif- 
ter.  Baltim.ire.  1K97. 
.1.  G.    L. 

SYMBOL  :  A  visible  representation  of  an  object 
or  an  idea.  In  Hebrew  the  word  denoting  symbol 
is  "ot,"  which  in  early  Judaism  denoted  not  only  a 
sign,  but  al.so  a  visible  religious  token  of  the  mystic 
relation  between  God  and  man.  In  the  latter  sense 
ancient  Israel  had  two  fundamental  .symbols,  each  re- 
garded as  representing  the  pledge  of  the  covenant 
made  by  God  with  His  people.  These  were  (1)  the 
Sabbath,  "a  sign  for  ever"  (E.\.  x.\.\i.  17),  and  (2) 
circumcision,  the  token  of  the  covenant  made  by 
God  with  Abraham  and  his  descendants  (Gen.  xvii, 
11 ;  comp.  Ex.  xiii.  9  and  Deut.  vi.  8).  All  other 
instiiuces  of  symbolism  in  the  Jewish  ritual  ami  in 
Hebrew  poetry  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
groups:  (1)  the  Temple  anil  its  accessories;  (2)  the 
sacrifices;  (3)  the  ofticialing  priests;  (4)  numbers; 
(.1)  metals  and  colors;  (6)  the  CnEUcniM;  (7)  festi- 
vals and  holy  days;  (8)  the  visions  of  the  Prophets. 

(1)  The  Temple  ("ohel  moed,"  "mikdash," 
"  niishkan  ").  The  state  of  Israel  became  a  theo- 
cratic one  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  in 
its  midst  of  the  Temple,  the  dwelling-place  and 
throne  of  God  and  the  place  of  mediation  between 
God  and  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "mishkan  " 
was  also  interpreted  anthropomorphically,  asasym- 
bol  of  man  or  of  human  nature,  while  Pliilo  ex- 
l)lained  the  Tabernacle  cosmically  ("Vita  Mosis." 
ed.  Schwickert.  iii.  201-219.  Leipsic,  1828;  simi- 
larly, "Ciizari,"  ii.,  §S  2(>-28).  The  two  cherubim, 
the  only  images  in  the  Tem])le.  were  intended  to 
sym'bolizc  the  concentration  of  all  natural  life,  and 
as  adjuncts  to  the  throne  of  God  they  were  the  im- 


mediate witnesses  and  representatives  of  His  glory. 
Philo  regarded  them  as  symbolizing  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, in  contrast  to  the  other  cherubim  mentioned 
in  the  Uible,  which  represented  divine  omnipotence 
("Vita  Mosis,"  iii.  206).  Pliilippson  drew  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  cherubim  in  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel  and  all  others,  holding  that  the  former  were 
mere  inventions  of  the  imagination,  while  the  latter 
were  known  under  a  definite  form  and  shape 
C'lsraelilischer  Uibel,"  i.  453). 

As  the  Decalogue  rei>resented  the  heart  and  .soul 
of  all  the  jieople,  so  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was 
set  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  while  the  mercy-.seat 
("kapporet ")  and  the  two  cherubim,  the  center  of 
the  dwelling  of  Yiiwii,  formed  the  place  where  the 
people  were  cleansed  once  a  year  from  all  their  sins; 
and  as  the  .\rk  was  kept  in  its  particular  placi-  simply 
as  a  token  of  God's  covenant  with  Israel,  so  the 
Ark,  mercy -seat,  and  thecheiiibim  together  symbol- 
ized both  the  place  where  the  holiness  of  God  was 
revealed,  and  the  place  where  the  people's  sins  were 
removed  and  where  they  renewed  their  fellowship 
with  God  (Valkut  He'ubeni,  vi.  2;  Maimonidcs, 
"Moreh,"  i.  54,  iii.  45:  Abravanel  on  Ex.  xl.  34). 

The  tiible  with  the  showbreail  served  as  a  symbol 
of  the  acknowle<lgment  of  all  the  people  that  they 
owed  to  God  their  bread,  or,  in  other  words,  all 
that  tliey  needed  for  their  sustenance,  and  that  they 
must  extol  Him  and  glorify  Him  accordingly  (Varhi 
and  Abravanel '<»/ ^i'-.).  The  candlestick,  accoriliug 
to  Philo  (I.e.  iii.  207),  typified  the  seven  planets, 
while  later  exegetcs  interpreted  it  as  the  symbol  of 
the  congregation  of  the  people  of  God  (Hengsten- 
berg,  "IJeitrage,"  iii.  645).  The  altar  of  incense 
was  a  symbol  of  prayer,  since  the  perfume  and 
fragrance  which  it  spread  typified  theoutward  mani- 
festation of  the  inward  excellence  of  some  person  or 
thing.  In  like  manner,  the  altar  of  sacrifice  repre- 
sented the  place  where  the  Godhead  was  revealed, 
and  accordingly  its  four  horns  were  symbols  of 
power  and  dominion;  so  that  he  who  grasped  them 
signified  that  he  placed  himself  under  the  protection 
of  God  (I  Kings  i.  .50.  ii.  28). 

(2)  The  Sacrifices  :  The  burnt  offering  ("  'olah  "  ; 
Lev.  xiv.  20)  symbolized  perfection  and  entirety, 
typifying  the  general  asdistinguished  from  the  par- 
ticular, and  the  complete  as  contrasted  with  the  in- 
complete. It  therefore  denoted  the  all-inclusive, 
and  was  regarded  by  Philo  as  the  emblem  of  absolute 
dedication  to  God  ("  De  Viclimas  Offerentibus,"  pp. 
324-326,  Leipsic,  1828).  Ibn  Ezra,  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  Leviticus,  considered  it  the  atonement  of  the 
heart  for  sinful  thoughts.  The  thank-offering  ("to- 
dah."  "  zebah,"  "  shelainim  "),  together  with  the  meal- 
offering  and  the  wave-offering,  tyi)ified  the  relation 
of  fellowship  and  friendship  between  God  and  Israel : 
and  since  Yuwii  was  also  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  act  of  turning  toward  every  side  symbol- 
ized the  conviction  that  God  held  all  the  world  and 
the  ends  thereof.  The  sin-offering  ("hattat")  de- 
noted complete  atonement  (i.e.,  covering  and  con- 
cealment), and  the  mercy-seat  was  accordingly 
sprinkled  seven  times.  The  guill-offering("asham  ") 
was  brought  to  arouse  and  maintain  a  sense  of  sin ; 
it  was  divided  by  Maimonides  ("  Hilkot  Zebahim," 
ix.)  into  sacrifices  for  doubtful  and  for  certain  guilt, 
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while  Philo  (/.r.)  asserted  that  the  guilt-offering 
could  be  brought  only  by  one  whose  awakened  con- 
science and  conviction  of  guilt  liad  obliged  him  to 
accuse  liimself.  The  sacrilicc  for  purification  from 
leprosy  consisted  of  two  sparrows  (Ficv.  xiv.  3-7); 
one  of  them  was  killed  and  its  blood  drained  into 
running  water,  into  which  the  other  bird  was  dipped, 
being  then  liberated,  while  the  leper  was  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  by  means  of  a  piece  of  hyssop 
boun<l  to  a  slick  of  cedar-wood  by  a  scarlet  cord. 
This  ceremony  typified  the  sinful  and  unclean  past 
and  the  sinless  future,  while  the  purification  by 
means  of  cedar-wood  and  hyssop  was  intended  to 
indicate  that  high  and  low  alike  must  bow  to 
God  in  their  siufiduess  (Hul.  134b;  Lev.  R.  .\vi.  6). 
The  breaking  of  the  calf's  neck  ("  'cghdi  arufah  ") 
was  a  judicial  act  symbolizing  the  luuiishment  of 
death  justly  meted  out  to  the  murderer,  and  the 
washing  of  the  hands  typified  the  purification  from 
crime,  while  the  requirement  that  the  blood  from 
the  carcass  must  be  entirely  washed  away  by  the 
brook  flowing  beneath  indicated  that  guilt  was  alto- 
gether removed.  The  laying  on  of  hands  (''saniak  ") 
signified,  according  to  Philo  (I.e.),  that  the  hands 
performing  this  act  had  done  no  evil,  but  in  the 
view  of  BahrC'Christliche  Symbolik  desMosaischen 
Cultus,"  ii.  341)  it  symbolized  the  devotion  of  one's 
self  to  Yuwii  even  unto  death,  and  hence  dedication 
to  death  for  His  sake,  the  burning  of  the  .sacrifice 
representing  the  place  and  the  goal  of  the  sacrificial 
gift. 

(3)  The  Officiating  Priests:  The  priests  medi- 
ated between  God  and  man  by  offering  sacrifices 
and  by  other  services  in  tlie  Temple.  The  chief 
represeutativeaniong  them  was  the  high  priest,  who 
wore  eight  vestments,  twice  as  many  as  the  others, 
these  garments  being  symbols  of  lioliness  and  sanc- 
tification  from  sin.  Why,  asks  the  Talmud,  is  the 
liigh  priest  clothed  in  white  on  the  Daj*  of  Atone- 
ment'/ audit  answers;  Uecause  the  service  in  the 
terrestrial  Temple  must  ei|ual  that  in  the  heavenlj- 
Temple  (Voma44b).  The  coat  was  woven  in  one 
piece,  in  contrast  to  the  idea  of  "kara'"  (to  rend), 
the  latter  being  the  symbol  of  mourning;  the  miter 
was  a  blossom,  and  the  priest  miglit  not  uncover 
Ids  head  ("para'"';  Lev.  x.  G)  lest  thereby  he 
should  suggest  the  dropping  of  blossoms.  The 
breeches  symbolized  the  abolition  of  the  distinction 
between  the  heavenl}'  and  the  mortal  part  of  man, 
as  contrasted  with  the  divine  nature,  whicli  is  abso- 
lutely holy  and  living.  The  girdle  was  the  emblem 
of  the  priest  as  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  it  was 
made  in  tlie  same  four  colors  as  the  curtains  of  tlie 
Holy  of  Holies;  it  is  said  to  have  been  33  ells  long, 
to  indicate  the  windings  of  the  heart  (Yer.  Yoma 
44b;  liCv.  R.  X.).  The  priests  went  barefoot  to  ex- 
press their  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Temjile. 

The  vestments  of  the  high  priest  were  interpreted 
in  three  ways.  The  exi)lanation  of  Philo  is  as  fol- 
lows ("Vita  Mosis,"  iii.  209):  Ilis  upper  garment 
was  the  symbol  of  the  ether,  while  the  blossoms 
represenled  the  earth,  the  pomegranates  typified 
running  water,  and  the  bells  denoted  (he  music  of 
the  water.  Theephod  corresponded  to  heaven,  and 
the  stones  on  both  shoulders  to  the  two  hemispheres. 
one  above  and  the  other  below  the  earth.     The  six 


names  on  each  of  the  stones  were  tlic  six  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  which  were  detioted  also  by  the  twelve 
names  on  the  breastplate.  The  miter  was  the  sign 
of  the  crown  which  exalted  the  high  priest  above 
all  earthly  kings. 

Josephus'  explanation  is  this  ("Ant."  iii.  7,  §  7): 
The  coat  was  the  symbol  of  the  earth,  the  upper 
garment  emblemized  heaven,  while  the  bells  and 
pomegranates  represented  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  ephod  typified  the  four  elements,  and  the  inter- 
woven gold  denoted  the  glory  of  God.  The  breast- 
plate was  in  the  center  of  the  ephod,  as  the  earth 
formed  the  center  of  the  tiniverse;  the  girdle  sym- 
bolized the  ocean,  the  stones  on  the  shoulders  the 
Sim  and  moon,  and  the  jewels  in  the  breastplate  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  while  the  miter  was  a 
token  of  heaven. 

Yerushalmi  (.Men.  vii.  1)  and  Leviticus  Rabbah 
(X.)  give  the  following  interi)retation:  The  coat 
symbolized  atonement  for  murder  or  for  the  sin 
of  wearing  mixed  garments,  and  the  undergarment 
typified  atonement  for  unchastity.  The  ndter  de- 
noted atonement  for  pride,  and  the  belt  for  theft  or 
trickery.  The  breastplate  represented  atonement 
for  any  perversion  of  the  Law,  the  ephod  for  idola- 
try, and  the  robe  for  slander. 

(4)  Numbers :  The  rules  governing  calculations 
of  dinuMsion  and  number  were  not  merely  ex- 
ternal, but  represented  the  divinity  as  l\u;  supreme 
intelligence.  The  arrangement  of  the  Tabernacle 
especially  was  determined  according  to  numbers. 
The  number  three  was  the  synd)ol  of  holiness, 
so  that  the  Holy  of  Holies  occupied  one-third  and 
the  Holy  Place  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Temple;  the 
tapestries  w<'re  ten  times  three  ells  in  length,  and 
there  were  three  vessels  each  for  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering,  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  Ark.  The 
candlestick  had  twice  three  arms  (besides  the  shaft, 
which  also  held  a  lamp),  and  each  arm  had  three 
knobs.  The  blessing  of  the  priest  consisted  of  three 
secti(nis  (Xum.  vi.  24,  2.5),  and  in  the  invocation  of 
God  the  word  "  holy  "  ("  kadosh  ")  was  repeated  thrice 
(comp.  I.sa.  vi.  3). 

The  symbolism  of  the  nvimber  four  was  based  on 
the  most  sinqjle  contemplation  of  the  quaternity  as 
found  in  the  universe,  which  included  both  heaven 
and  earth  (comp.  Job  xxxvii.  3;  Isa.  xi.  12;  Ezek. 
vii.  2;  I  Chron.  ix.24;  Dan.  viii.  8),  and  it  therefore 
connoted  heaven  as  the  throne  of  God  in  contradis- 
tinction to  earth,  thus  revealing  the  glory  of  God 
and  bearing  witness  to  Him.  The  Holy  of  Holies 
was  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  and  the  Holy  Place  was 
a  double  cube  in  length.  All  the  vessels  of  the 
Temple  except  the  candlestick  were  square.  Ac- 
cording to  Ezek.  i.  26-28,  four  symbolized  the  divine 
revelation,  while  in  the  view  of  Philo  it  was  the 
number  of  complete  harmony  ("  De  Opifieio  Mundi," 
PI).  13-15). 

The  number  five  typified  semicom|iletion.  The 
dimensions  of  the  ciu'tain  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  were 
four  ells  by  five;  the  altar  in  the  court  covered  a 
surface  of  five  square  ells;  and  there  were  five  pil- 
lars at  the  entrance  to  the  Tabernacle. 

The  number  seven  was  the  general  symbol  for  all 
association  with  God,  and  was  the  favorite  religious 
number  of  Judaism,  t_vpifying  the  covenant  of  holi- 
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ness  and  sanctitication,  aDil  also  all  that  was  holy 
ami  sanctifyiug  in  purpose.  The  caudlcstick  had 
seveu  lamps,  and  the  acts  of  atonement  and  puriti- 
cation  were  accompanied  by  a  sevenfold  sprinkling. 
The  establishment  of  the  Sabbath,  the  Sabbatical 
year,  and  the  year  of  jubilee  was  based  on  the 
number  seven,  as  were  the  periods  of  purification 
and  of  mourning  (Lev.  iv.  6,  17:  .\.\iii.  15:  .\.\vi.  21 ; 
Deut.  -w.  ]  ;  II  Kings  v.  14;  Ps.  c.xi.x.  104). 

The  number  ten  symbolized  absolute  complete- 
ness. The  court  to  the  Tabernacle  w  as  ten  times  ten 
ells  long,  and  five  times  ten  ells  wide,  and  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies  the  Ten  Commandments  were  preserve<l. 

The  number  twelve,  being  the  product  of  three 
and  four,  typified  the  union  of  the  people  with 
God.  On  the  table  were  twelve  loaves  of  show- 
bread,  and  the  breastplate  of  the  priest  contained 
twelve  precious  stones  as  emblems  of  the  twelve 
tribesof  Israel,  which  camped  round  about  the  Sanc- 
tuary. Twelve  victims  were  sacrificed  during  the 
dedication  of  the  Tabernacle  (Num.  vii.  87).  Four 
times  twelve  cities  were  assigned  as  the  dwelling- 
places  of  the  Levites,  and  David  divided  the  priests 
into  twice  twelve  orders  (I  Chron.  xxlv.  7  et  seg.). 
See  >'iMi!Kr.s  .\nd  NrMER.\i,s. 

(5)  Metals  and  Colors  :  Gold  was  the  symbol 
of  the  divine  or  celestial  light,  the  glory  of  God 
(Zech.  vi.  1 1  et  seq. ;  Dan.  -\i.  21 ).  and  silver  the  em- 
blem of  moral  innocence  and  of  holiness  (Isa.  i.  22: 
Jer.  vi.  30),  while  brass  typified  hardnes.s,  strength, 
and  firmness  (Lev.  xxvi.  19;  Jer.  xv.  12:  Job  .\1. 
18).  Brass  was  a  substitute  for  gold,  and  iron  for 
silver  (Isa.  Ix.  17).  The  metals  were  in  general 
symbols  of  splendor,  and  in  the  Temple  a  certain 
classification  of  them  was  ol)served,  so  tiiat  the 
majority  of  the  vessels  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  were 
of  gold,  while  those  used  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Temple  were  of  silver  or  brass.  In  mystic  pas- 
sages paradise  was  similarly  pictured:  its  apart- 
ments were  made  of  gold,  silver,  and  crystal,  and 
contained  beds,  chairs,  and  candlesticks  of  gold  and 
precious  stones  (comp.  Eisenmenger,  "Entdecktes 
Judentuni."  ii.  302,  309). 

Salt  was  expressly  declared  to  be  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  the  covenant  between  God  and 
Israel,  since  it  must  be  included  in  every  meal-offer- 
ing, in  which  it  takes  the  place  of  the  blood  in  the 
animal  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii.  13:  but  comp.  Ezek. 
xliii.  24).  The  heave-offering  incumbent  on  every 
Israelite  was  called  "berit  millat  'olam "  (Xum. 
xviii.  19).  In  the  Talmud  salt  symbolizes  the  Torali, 
for  as  the  world  can  not  exist  without  Sitlt,  so  it  can 
not  endure  without  the  Torah  (Soferim  xv.  8). 

"Tckelet"  represented  heaven,  according  to  the 
view  of  Maimonides  ("  Yad,"  Zizit,  ii.);  while  Abra- 
vanel  and  Kimhi  on  Ex.  xxv.  4  regarded  it  as  the 
greenish  color  of  the  sea,  most  of  the  other  commen- 
tators agree  with  ^laimonides  in  interpreting  it  as 
the  .symbol  of  the  dwelling-place  of  Yiiwii,  and 
thus  as  corresponding  to  the  colorof  the  divine  rev- 
elation (Xum.  R.  XV.).  "Argaman"  was  the  syni- 
bid  of  sublimity,  of  power,  and  of  glory  (Isa.  Ix.  6; 
Jiidges  viii.  26 1,  so  that  Alexander  I5alas  robed  Jon- 
athan in  purple  (I  Mace.  x.  20),  which  was  especially 
used  to  designate  royal  dignity  (I  Mace.  x.  20,  xi. 
58).    "Tola'at"and"'shani"  C-scarlet,"  "crimson  ") 


symbolized  blood,  and  thus  frequently  typified  life, 
although  this  color  often  designated  sin,  as  well 
as  joy  and  happiness  (Gen.  xxxviii.  28;  Josh.  ii.  18, 
21;  Jer.  iv.  30).  Purification  from  sin  was  also 
symbolized  by  purple  (Lev.  xvi.  10;  Xalium  ii.  4  [A. 
V.  3]).  "Sbesh"  (white),  like  "buz"  (byssus),  was 
the  symbol  of  physical  and  intellectual  purity,  being 
the  true  color  of  light,  without  any  modification 
(Cant.  V.  10;  Dan.  iv.  10,  14,  20;  Zech.  xiv.  ',). 

(6)  See  CiiERiiii.M. 

(7)  Festivals  and  Holy  Days:  The  system  of 
the  Jewish  festivals  was  ternary,  since  the  year,  like 
the  day  and  the  night,  was  <livided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  of  these  festivals  was  the  Passover,  w  hich 
celebrated  the  reljirth  of  nature,  and  thus  symbolized 
the  origin  of  the  Jewish  |)eople.  The  yearling  lamb 
typilied  innocent  youth.  It  was  regarded  as  espe- 
cially holy,  and  mightneither  be  boiled  nor  its  bones 
broken,  but  had  to  remain  entire.  Since  anything 
sour  was  regarded  as  unclean,  and  as  the  people  were 
obliged  to  refrain  from  touching  anything  un- 
clean during  Passover,  leavened  food  was  forbid- 
den. Evcninthe  Bible  Iheeatingof  the  bitter  herbs 
typified  the  miseries  of  the  Egyptian  bondage.  In 
the  evenings  four  cups  were  drained,  to  symbolize 
the  four  world-kingdoms  (Yer.  Pes.  37c;  Gen.  R. 
Ixxx.),  and  those  who  partook  of  the  Pa.ssover  meal 
reclined  in  token  of  their  liberation  from  slavery. 
The  Passover  was  likewise  the  Feast  of  the  First- 
Born,  since  it  was  regarded  as  typifying  also  the 
death  of  the  firstborn  in  Egypt. 

The  second  festival  was  that  of  Shebu'ot,  the 
Feast  of  Weeks,  and  as  the  Passover  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  definite  period,  so  Shebu'ot  marked 
its  close,  the  former  denoting  the  day  of  ripening,  and 
the  latter  marking  the  last  day  of  using  the  scythe, 
whence  it  received  the  alternative  names  of  "  'azar- 
ta"  or  " 'azeret  shel  Pesal.i  "  (Pes.  42b).  The  third 
of  the  festivals  was  the  Feast  of  Sukkot,  or  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  originally  observed  as  an  au- 
tumnal festival,  but  subsecjuently  as  a  feast  of  joy 
(Lev.  H.  V.  30),  being  regarded  at  a  still  later  time  as 
commemorating  the  huts  occupied  by  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  desert  (Suk.  55b;  Men.  xiii.  5).  The  stem 
of  the  palm -branch  corresponded  to  the  human 
spine,  tin!  leaf  of  the  myrtle  to  the  eye,  the  willow- 
leaf  to  the  mouth,  and  the  etrog  to  the  heart,  these 
being  the  most  important  mcmbersof  the  body  (Lev. 
K.  XXX.).  The  palm-branches  borne  by  the  Jews  on 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  typified  their  victories  over 
the  heathen  (Pesilj.  IHOa;  Lev.  P.  I.e.). 

There  were  two  other  special  festivals,  the  New- 
Year  and  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  former  was  the  blowing  of  the 
shofar,  to  signify  that  Israel  was  remembered  in  the 
presence  of  Yiiwri,  while  the  Talmud  emphasized 
the  fact  that  only  a  straight  shofar  was  blown,  to 
svmbolize  the  straightening  of  the  heart,  as  distin 
guishcd  fr<pni  the  usage  on  fast-days,  when  a  curved 
shofar  was  blown,  to  symbolize  the  heart  writhing 
in  repentance  (Yer.  R.  II.  oSd).  Abravanel  on  Lev. 
xxiii.  24  represented  Xew-Year's  Day  as  the  symbol 
of  complete  freedom,  while  Philoregardeil  the  blow- 
ing of  the  shofar  on  Xew-Year  as  a  commemoration 
of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  as  a  proclamation  of 
the  bene6ts  which  the  world  would  derive  from  the 
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(liss<'iiiinatioii  of  righteous  laws,  as  well  us  llie  ciiil. 
set  In  Ooil.  to  tile  strife  among  the  forces  of  nature 
("De  Septeuario,"  pp.  43-44).  The  Day  of  Atf)ne- 
nient  was  eonsi(lere<i  the  most  holy  day  of  the  entire 
year,  and  was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  the  coni- 
idete  atonement  of  the  people  and  of  their  absuhi- 
liou  from  their  sins  (comp.  the  various  articles  on 
the  festivals). 

(8)  The  Visions  of  the  Prophets  :  Jeremiah 
beheld  an  almond-lrie  as  a  token  of  the  speedy  ful- 
filment of  the  word  of  God  (play  on  "shakcd"in 
Jer.  i.  11),  and  Amos  saw  a  basket  of  summer  fruit 
as  a  symbol  of  the  approaching  end  of  Israel  (iday 
on  "kayiz"  in  Amos  viii.  1).  Ahijali  the  Shilonilc 
tore  Jeroboam's  mantle  into  twelve  pieces,  to  tyjiify 
the  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (I  Kings  .\i. 
30),  and  Zedekiah  made  horns  of  iron  to  encourage 
Ahab  to  engage  in  war  with  Kamoth-gilead  (I  Kings 
xxii.  11).  Kingjoash,  at  theoonunand  of  the  prophet 
Elislia,  shot  arrows  from  the  open  window  into  llie 
air,  to  syndjolize  the  destruction  of  his  enemi<'s 
(II  Kings  xiii.  15-19).  Isaiah  walked  naked  and 
barefoot  to  show  how  the  Egyptians  and  Elhio)ii!ins 
would  be  treated  when  taken  captive  by  the  Assyr- 
ians (Isa.  XX.  2),  while  Jeremiah  wore  a  yoke  upon 
his  neck  to  induce  the  nations  to  submit  to  the  King 
of  Assyria  (Jer.  xxvii.  3-4,  10-12).  E/.ekiel  was 
commanded  to  inscribe  the  names  of  certain  tribes 
upon  .sejiarate  pieces  of  wo(  d.  to  show  that  God 
would  reunite  those  tribes  (E/.ek.  xxxvii.  15  et  scq. ; 
comp.  Isa.  vi. ;  Ezek.  i.  ;  Dan.  vii.). 

The  following  symbolic  acts  may  also  be  men- 
tioned: the  de<lication  of  the  priest  by  sprinkling 
his  ears,  hands,  and  feet  with  blood,  since  tliey  were 
the  members  wluch  performed  the  most  important 
functions;  the  weai'ing  of  fringes  (hi 
Miscella-  the  garment,  since  they  typitied  the 
neous  word  of  the  Law,  the  liberation  from 
Symbols.  Egypt,  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  com- 
mands of  God,  and  the  warning  against 
idolatry  and  other  sins;  and  the  jirohiliition  of  a 
garment  of  divers  materials,  as  a  synd)ol  of  the  com- 
mandment not  to  trespass  against  the  divine  order 
of  nature.  The  presentation  of  the  shoe  was  taken 
to  symbolize  the  transferring  of  one's  rights  to  an- 
other (Until  iv.  7);  at  weddings  the  bride  was  sprin- 
kled with  grains  of  wheat  as  a  symbol  of  fruitful- 
uess  (Ket.  ii.  I). 

Seals  and  gems  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries 
B.C.  likewise  contain  s.ymbolic  figures,  although 
their  meaning  is  no  longer  clear.  Thus,  a  steer 
facing  to  the  right  appears  on  the  seal  of  Sheniariah, 
son  of  Azariah,  and  the  seal  of  Nathan,  son  of  Aba- 
diah,  has  ibexes  and  deerabove  and  below  the  name, 
citlier  as  a  symbol  of  some  Syrian  goddess  or  to 
show  that  the  owner  of  the  gem  was  fond  of  hunt- 
ing. The  .seal  of  Shebaniali,  son  fif  Uzziah,  bears  a 
man  with  a  large  stick  in  his  right  hand,  while  the 
reverse  shows  butterflies  above  and  below  the 
legend. 

Tlie  coins  of  the  time  of  Simon  Maccalieus  have 
an  almon(l-blos.som  to  symbolize  the  priesthood  of 
Aaron,  and  other  coins  of  the  same  period  bear  a 
lulab  and  an  cirog,  wliicli  arc  dilliciilt  to  explain. 
Most  of  the  coins  of  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus 
show  two  interlaced  horns  as  a  symbol  of  power. 


while  the  rulers  of  the  house  of  Herod  had  ships, 
helmets,  Syrian  shields,  and  grapes  engraved  upon 
their  coins.  A  coin  of  Agrippa  I.  bears  two  clasped 
hands  as  a  token  of  liis  friendship  with  Claudius. 
The  coins  struck  during  the  first  revolution  jireseut 
grapes,  the  lyre,  and  the  iialm. 

The  symbolism  on  Jewish  tombstones  is  very  sim- 
ple, the  same  emblems  appi'aring  on  most  of  them. 
'I'wo  hands  with  outspreail  lingers  indicated  that 
the  dead  man  was  descended  from  iiriest!)'  stock, 
and  a  jug  was  carved  on  tli(!  tombstones  of  the  Le- 
vites  as  an  emblem  of  the  priest  who  washed  his 
hands  before  he  ])ronoiinced  tlie  blessing.  Other 
gravestones  show  a  tree  with  branches  either  out- 
spread or  broken  oil,  symbolizing  the  death  of  a 
young  man  or  an  old  man  resjiectivcly ;  or  they 
have  a  cluster  of  grapes  as  an  emblem  of  Israel. 
The  i\I.\<iT-;N  Dawiu  occurs  fieciuently,  and  an 
erect  female  figure  was  carved  on  the  tombstone 
of  a  virgin,  to  typify  the  life  which  ri.ses  upward. 
Most  frequently,  however,  the  figures  symbolized 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  as  tlie  figure  of  a  lion  for 
Loeb,  a  wcilf  for  Benjamin,  and  a  rose  fcir  the  name 
IJIiime. 

The  influence  of  Judaism  upon  Christian  symbol- 
ism as  early  as  the  second  and  third  centuries  C.E., 
is  apparent  both  in  ]iainting  and  in  .sculpture,  the 
most  frei|Uent  motives  being  those  which  occur  in 
the  jMishnah  as  formulas  for  prayer  on  fast-days. 
Tlie  prayer  beginning  with  the  words  "Mi  she-'a- 
nali."  which  was  included  in  the  selihah  at  an  early 
date,  wasado])ted  in  the  Christian  ritual  as  the  lit- 
any "  Libera  doinine,"  and  this  litany  was  figura- 
tively used  in  a  certain  sequence  as  a  symbol,  for  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  regarded  as  a  symliol  of  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  since  the  primitive  Church  con- 
sidered Isaac  the  prototype  of  Jesus,  and  the  act  of 
sacrifice  enihlemized  the  death  on  the  cross;  Abra- 
ham was  represented  as  the  symbol  of  the  jiower  of 
faith  and  Isaac  as  the  sacrificed  redeemer.  The 
ascension  of  Elijah  was  believed  totyiiify  the  ascen- 
sion of  Jesus,  who  was  regarded  by  Christian  sym- 
bolism as  an  analogue  to  Elijah,  although  this  ascen- 
sion was  also  taken  us  a  type  of  the 
Influence  general  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
on  Chris-  Job  sitting  among  the  ashes  was  the 
tian  .symbol  of  ])atience  and  of  t  he  ]iower  of 

Symbols,  resistance  of  the  Hesli ;  and  Hananiah, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah  in  the  fiery  fur- 
nace typified  steadfastness  in  persecution  and  faith 
in  the  aid  of  God.  The  sarcophagi,  moreover,  con- 
tained representations  of  the  fall  of  man,  Noah  and 
the  ark,  scenes  from  the  life  of  Moses  in  three  vari- 
ations, Joshua,  David,  and  Daniel. 

In  later  times  iiictorial  symbolism  gradually  gave 
place  to  verbid.  Originally  there  were  three  kinds 
of  such  verbal  symbolism:  "pe.sliat,"  referring  to 
the  past  or  the  changeable;  "derash,"  to  the  pres- 
ent, with  the  interests  and  emotions  expressed  by 
it;  "sod."  to  the  future,  or  to  the  investigation 
of  tile  eternal.  Subsequently,  and  up  to  the  elev- 
enth century,  a  fourth  form  of  ,symboli.sm  was 
used,  namely,  "remez,"  or  the  symbolizing  of  the 
supernatural.  These  four  kinds  were  designated 
either  as  "the  four  legs  of  the  table  of  the  Lord" 
or  as  the  four  rivers  issuing  from  paradise.     The  lit- 
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eial  iuterpretatiou  was  said  to  express  tlie  facts,  the 
allegorical  interpretation  to  teach  the  doclriue,  the 
moral  iuterpretatiou  to  teach  right  living,  and  the 
uiyslical  inter|)relati(}u  to  indicate  the  order  of 
the  supernatural  woiUl  of  spirit. 

In  recent  times  Zionism  has  encouraged  i)icto- 
rial  symbolism  Ijy  ado])liug  an  erect  lion  for  its  es- 
cutcheon, in  symbolic  interpretation  of  Gen.  xlix. 
9.  Other  examples  nfi:  th(;  famous  window  in  the 
B'nai  B'rith  Lodge  of  Hamlmrg,  where  Theodor 
Herzl  is  represented  as  -Moses  "the  liberator. "  and 
the  symbolic  illustrations  and  cover-designs  of  the 
paintc-r  Lilien.     See  al.so  Titles  ok  Books. 

BiBLiofiRAeUY  :  V. Schultze,  ArchCiolnyiMctif  Studktt^  Vienna, 
1S»():  Icleiii.  ]>ir  K<itnh<nnheti.  Leipsle.  IHH'^;  E.  Heinnwke, 
Altelirislliilu-  .V.il.  / .  i.  it).  1«I6 :  It.  Garrui-ci,  Stmia  della 
Arte  Cliri.'ilidnd.  Unrjie,  1S.sb;  F.  Friedricli.  .S'i/»i/irili7,-  der 
Mosniisilmi  Stiflslilill,-.  Leipsie,  l.sil ;  J.  Aub,  Viher  die 
^l/mliitliU  tier  Mositisehen  A'tiiyio/i,  in  Zeit.  fllr  lieligiO.ie 
Intercssen  iles  Jmhiittutm:<,  ii.;  M.  Levy,  Siegel  und  ilem- 
meii,  Breislau.  IStil);  I).  Kaufniann,  in  [i.  K.J.  x(v.  8;!.  217: 
IJaetier.  Ag.  I'al.Amiir.;  Bahr,  Chrtstliehe  SymhtAih dej<  Mn- 
sam-hen  Cultus.  Heideltjei'P.  18;i9,  1H74;  Kurz,  Zur  Syin- 
Itolik  der  CultusMiitte,  in  Zeit.  fiir  Lutherixche  Tiiealngie 
uuii  Kirehe.  ls.il,  pp.  1-7(1;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  pp.  IBl-lSi;  idem. 
(1.  V.  2d  ed..  p.  IK:  t.ratz,  Ueseh.  vi.  M. 
.1.  S.    O. 

SYMMACHUS  :  Translator  of  the  Bible  into 
Greek;  nourished  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  the 
beginning  of  the  third  centuiy  of  the  common 
era.  According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  he  was  au 
Ebioiiite  and  conseiiuently  a  Cliristiun  ;  according  to 
Epiphanius,  a  Saniarilau  who  embraced  Judaism. 
Geiger  has  tried  to  identify  him  with  the  tauua  S3'm- 
nuichus  ben  Joseph  ;  but  this  view  has  been  gener- 
ally regarded  as  unfounded.  Symmachtis'  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  won  such  quick  recognition  and 
was  adopted  so  rapidly  that  Origen  incorporated  it 
in  his  He.xapla.  Field  has  made  the  most  coni- 
jilete  collection  of  the  fragments  which  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Hcxaplar  manuscripts.  Xew  male- 
ri;il  has  been  furnished  of  late  years  by  the  Hexaplar 
discovery  of  Mercati,  a  complete  publication  of 
which  has  yet  to  be  made,  ami  by  the  small  Hexa- 
plar fragment  discovered  and  published  by  Taylor. 
In  contrast  to  the  Septuagint,  to  A(|uila,  and  to 
Theodotion,  Symmachus  writes  good  Greek,  compar- 
atively free  from  Hebraisms;  and  he  strives  above 
all  to  reproduce  clearly  the  sense  of  the  original 
(comp.  Field,  "  Origenis  Hexaplorum,"  etc.,  xx.\.  tt 
■iKj.).  He  has,  therefore,  only  seldom  transcribed 
in  Greek  letters  Hebrew  words  which  were  dilHcult 
to  translate,  as  his  predecessors  often  did. 

Some  uncertainty  still  prevails  as  to  Symmachus' 
relationship  to  Aquila  and  Theodotion.  Swete holds 
it  probable  that  when  Symmachus  made  his  transla- 
tifin  he  had  before  him  the  work  of  both  of  these 
translators.  In  Symmachus'  vari;itions  from  the 
Septuagint,  Geiger  finds  umnistakable  traces  of  Jew- 
ish tradition  in  that  he  takes  into  account  the  dog- 
malic  convictions  of  Judaism  at  the  time  (avoiding 
anthropomoriihisms,  referring  to  resurrection  and 
everlasting  life,  softening  Imrsh  expressions),  fol- 
lows rabbinic  interpretations  in  other  ways  also, 
and  adopts  for  many  woids  in  the  Bible  a  meaning 
Avhich  occurs  only  in  the  later  Hebrew.  This  does 
not  contradict  the  fact  that  he  was  au  Ebionite — a 
fact  of  which  Harnack  has  furnished  important 
proofs,  even  tracing  back  to  him  the  name  of  the 
Ebionite  sect  of  the  Symmachians.     Jerome  often 


made  use  of  the  translation  of  Symmachus,  for  which 
compare  Field,  Lr.  xxxiv.-xxxv.,  in  which  work 
also  (xxxvi.-xxxvii.)  an  alleged  second  recension  of 
his  translation  is  mentioneil. 

BiBi.io(iR.\PMV  :  Field,  (trigenin  Heraphtrvii}  Qu<r  Suiier- 
)<uiit  I'riileyifitteitii,  xxvlll.-xxxvil.;  (ii'lKer,  JVil.  Zeit.  i.  :**- 
«:  Diet,  nf  thrixlmn  liUx.irap)\}i.  Iv.  74S-749 ;  Harnaik, 
(je.teb.  der  Altehri»ttiehen  Literattir,  i.  2tfii  et  seq.:  Her»>(f- 
Hauck,  Iteat-Kiieiie.  ill.  23:  swete.  Iiitraduetitm  tn  the  Old 
Te:<liuiieiil  ill  O'rfffc.  pp.  49  .>3:  Sclmrcr.  trwr/i.  3d  ed.,  ill. 
314  las-spinbles  the  literature  on  .Mereati's  Ilndj;  Taylor, 
Hettreie.tiieek  Cairo  Geniznh  Palimiixentn  .  .  .  Inehidiinj 
a  Frtiiiinent  of  the  ~^it  l*Milm  Aeenrdiiiu  tn  Ori^jeiCg 
Heriipla.  faiiiliridire.  ISilKl  (rutuains  text  of  Symmachus  for 
Ps.  xxii.l.V18.  ^(►-24:  also  matenal  on  SymmarhuM,  pp.  :jy-4I). 
Compare  also  the  bibliojrraphles  o(  the  anleleii  Aquila, 
Origk.n,  and  Theodotion. 
T.  F.  P. 

SYNAGOGAL     MUSIC.     Sec    >Ivsi( ,     Svna- 

CiOf^M 

SYNAGOGE,  DIE.     See  Pehiodicals. 
SYNAGOGENBLATT,    DAS.     See    Pekiod- 

UAI.S. 

SYNAGOGTJE  :  The  origin  of  the  synagogue, 
in  which  the  congregation  gathered  to  worship  and 
to  receive  the  religious  instruction  connected  there- 
with, is  wrapi)ed  in  obscurity.  By  the  time  it  had 
become  the  central  institulion  of  Judaism  (no  period 
of  the  history  of  Israel  is  conceivable  without  it), 
it  was  alread)'  regarded  as  of  ancient  origin, 
dating  back  to  the  time  of  3Io.ses  (see  Yer.  Taig., 
Ex.  xviii.  20  and  I  Chion.  xvi.  39;  Pesik.  l'.J!lb; 
Pliilo,  "  De  Vita  Mosis."  iii.  2";  Jo.seplius,  "Contra 
Ap.'Mi.,  S;  17;  Acts  xv.  21).  The  "house  of  the  peo- 
ple "(Jer.  xxxix.  8  [Ilebr.])  is  interpreted,  in  a  mid- 
rash  cited  by  Haslii  and  Kimhi  {ml  he.),  as  referring 
to  the  synagogue,  and  "bet  "amma,"  the  Aramaic 
form  of  this  phrase,  was  the  popular  designation  in 
the  second  century  for  the  synagogue  (Simeon  b. 
Eleazar,  in  Shab.  3'2a).  The  synagogue  as  a  perma- 
nent institution  originated  probably  in  the  period 
of  the  Babyloinan  captivity,  when  a  place  for  com- 
mon worship  and  instruction  had  become  necessjiry. 
The  great  prophet,  in  tliesecon<l  part  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah,  in  applying  the  jjhrase  "  house  of  prayer  ''  to 
the  Temple  to  be  built  at  Jerusalem  (Isa.  Ivi.  7  and, 
according  to  the  very  defensible  reading  of  the 
LXX..  also  l.v.  7),  ma.v  have  used  a  jihrase  which, 
in  the  time  of  the  Exile,  designated 

Estab-  the  i)lace  of  united  worship;  this  in- 
lished  Dur-  terpretation  is  liossiblc,  furthermore, 

ing:  the  in  such  passages  as  Isa.  Iviii.  4.  The 
Exile.  term  was  preserved  by  the  Hellenis- 
tic Jews  as  the  name  for  the  syna- 
gogue (-poaevx'/ =  o'lKor  -poaevx'/c,  comp.  also  the 
allusion  to  the  "proseucha"  in  Juvenal.  "Satires." 
iii.  296). 

After  the  return  from  the  Captivity,  when  the 
religious  life  was  reorganized,  especially  under  Ezra 
and  his  successors,  congregational  worship,  consist- 
ing in  prayer  and  the  iea<ling  of  sections  from  the 
Bible,  di-veloped  side  by  side  with  the  revival  of  the 
cult  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  thus  led  to  the 
building  of  synagogues.  The  place  of  meeting  was 
called  "bet  ha-kencset,"  since  an  assembly  of  the 
people  for  worship  wjts  termed  a  "  keneset  "  ;  the 
assembly  described  in  Nch.  ix.-x.  was  known  in  tra- 
dition as  the  "great  a.ssembl,v  "  ("  keneset  ha-gedo- 
lah  " ;  see  Synagooue,  The  Gueat).    The  synagogue 
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continued  to  1)C  known  by  this  name,  although 
it  was  called  also,  brielly,  "Ueneset"  (Aramaic, 
"kauishta"),  and,  in  Greek,  ffrinjuji/. 

The  synasjogues  of  Palestine  are  tirst  mentioned  in 
Ps.  Ixxiv.,  in  which  the  words  "mo'adeel"  (verse 
8)  were  interpreted  as  meaning  "synagogue"  as  early 
as  A((uila,  although  strictly  it  connotes  merely  a 
place  of  assembly  (conip.  "bet  mo"ed,".Iob  xxx.  23; 
"bet  wa'ad,"  Ab.  i.  4).  Neither  of  the  first  two 
books  of  tlie  JIaccabees,  however,  mentions  the 
burning  of  the  synagogues  of  the  country  during 
the  persecutions  by  Antiochus.  The  synagogue  in 
the  Temple  at  Jerusiilem  is  mentioned  in  halakic 
tradition  (see  Yoma  vii.  1;  Sotah  vii.  7,  8;  Tosef. , 
Suk.  iv.).     According  to  one  legend,  there  were  394 


ii.  14,  i;S4-5);  it  was  called  the  "revolutionary 
synagogue  "  ("kcnishta  di-meradta")  as  late  as  the 
fourth  century  (see  Gratz,  "Gesch."2d  ed.,iv.  313). 
The  evangelists  refer  to  the  synagogues  of  Naza- 
reth (.Matt.  xiii.  54;  .Mark  vi.  3;  Luke  iv.  16)  and 
Cai)ernaum  (Mark  i.  21;  Luke  vii.  .'>;  .John  vi.  ."JO) 
as  places  where  Jesus  taught.  There  are  but  few 
details  given  in  traditional  literature  concerning  the 
other  synagogues  of  Palestine,  although  mention 
is  made  of  those  in  Bethshean  (Seythopolis;  Yer. 
Jleg.  74a),  Ca^sarra  (Yer.  Bik.  65(1 ;  see  above), 
Kefar  Tiberias  (Pesik.  R.  196b),  Kifra,  or  Kufra 
(Yer.  Ta'au.  68b;  Meg.  70a),  Lydda  (Yer.  Shek.  v., 
end),  Maon  (Shab.  139a;  Zab.  118b),  Sepphoris 
(Pesik.  136b  [the  great  synagogue];   Yer.  Ber.  9a; 


lill.NS   UK   .\\    .AM/IK.VT  .SVNAGOIilK  AT   MERU.S. 
(From  a  )ilioU>gra iih  l>y  Ihe  Palestine  Eiploratioti  Fund.) 


synagogues  at  Jerusalem  when  the  city  was  des- 
troyed by  Titus  (Ket.  105),  while  a  second  tradition 
gives  the  number  as  480  (Yer.  Meg.  7;i<l  it  tit.). 
Other  passages  give  the  additional  information  that 
the  foreign  Jcnvs  at  Jerusalem  had  their  own  syna- 
gogues. Thus  there  was  a  synagogue  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews  (Tosef.,  Meg.  ii. ;  Yer.  Meg.  73d);  this 
synagogue  is  mentioned  in  Acts  vi.  9  (comp.  ix.  29), 
which  refers  also  to  the  synagogues  of  the  Cyre- 
nians,  Cilicians,  and  Asiatics.     Josephus  luentions 

both  the  .synagogue  built  by  Agrippa 

Spread  of    I.  at  Dora  ("Ant."   six.  6,  §  3)   and 

Syna-         the  great  synagogue  at  Tiberias,  in 

gogues.       which,  during  the  war  against  Konie, 

political  meetings  were  once  held  on 
the  Sabbath  and  the  following  days  ("Vita,"  §  54). 
The  synagogue  of  Ca^sarea  rose  to  importance  during 
the  inception  of  this  uprising  (Josephus,  "  B.   J." 


Yer.  Shab.  8a  [the  Synagogue  of  the  Babylonians] ; 
Yer.  Ber.  6a  [the  Synagogue  of  the  Vine]),  Tiberias 
(Ber.  8a,  30b  [thirteen  synagogues] ;  Yer.  Ta'an. 
64a  [the  Synagogue  of  the  /3oi'/'^];  'Er.  x.  10),  and 
Tibe'in  (Tosef?,  Meg.  ii.). 

The  earliest  document  relating  to  the  settlement, 
of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  and  their  adoption  of  Hellenic 
customs  was  discovered  in  1902.  This  is  a  marble  slab 
with  the  following  inscription  in  Greek:  "In  honor 
of  King  Ptolemy  and  Queen  Berenice,  his  sister  and 
wife,  and  their  children,  the  Jews  [dedicate]  this 
synagogue  "  {-poacvx'/).  The  stone  was  found  in  the 
ancient  Shedia,  20  kilometers  from  Alexandria;  the 
king  mentioned  on  it  is  Ptolemy,  according  to  Th. 
Heinach  (in"  H.  E.  J."  xlv.  164).  Similar  dedicatory 
inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  Lower  Egypt, 
one  of  them  declaring  that  the  king  had  bestowed 
the  rights  of  asylum  (nesv'/.ov)  ou  the  synagogue  (id. 
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xlv.  I(i3).  In  III  Maci-.  vii.  20  tlieie  is  ;iii  account 
of  the  founding  (if  a  synagogue  iit  Ptoleniais  (on  the 
right  hank  of  ihc  Bal.ir  Yusuf)  during  tlic  reign 
of  King  Ptolemy  IV.  Pliilo  expressly  states  ("'  I)e 
Lcgatione  ad  C'aiuiu,"  S~")  'liat  the  large  population 
of  Alexandria  had  many  synagogues  in  various 
quarters  of  the  city,  and  he  says  also  {ih.)  that 
when  the  Alexandrian  synagogues  were  destroyed 
the  saiue  fate  was  shared  by  the  shields,  golden 
wreatlis,  slehe,  and  inscriptions  which  in  honor  of 
theeiuperorsluul  been  .set  up  in  the  open  halls  (irepi- 
,W.ai)  of  the  courts  of  the  synagogues  (Philo,  "In 
Flaccuru,"  ^  7).  The  great  synagogue  of  Ahxan- 
dria,  which  was  des- 
troyed during  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  was 
especially  famous,  its 
size  and  splendor  be- 
ing made  the  subject 
of  glowing  descrip- 
tions in  the  schools  of 
Palestine  and  Haby- 
lon(Suk.  .Jla;Toscf.. 
ih.  iv. ;  Yen  SuU. 
53a). 

In  Syria  the  great 
synagogue  of  Anli- 
oeh  was  famous;  to 
it,  according  to  .lo- 
seplius  ("15.  J."  vii. 
3,  g  3),  the  successors 
of  Antiochus  Kpiph- 
aues  presented  the 
l)ron/,e  votive  ofTer- 
ings  which  liad  been 
taken  from  .lerusa 
lent.  Its  site  was  oc- 
cupied in  the  fourth 
century  by  a  Clnis 
tianbasilicadedicated 
to  tlie  Maecabean 
martyrs  (the  seven 
brVithers  mentionc  il 
in' 1 1  and  IV  Macca- 
bees [see  Cardinal 
Hamjiolla  in  "I{ev. 
d(!  I'Art  Chretien," 
1S99,  II.  :«I0|).  The 
apostle  Paul  preached 
in  various  syna- 
gogues in  Damascus 
(Acts  ix.  20).  In 
the  account  of  his  jotirneys  through  Asia  Minor, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece  he  mentions  synagogues  at 
Aniioch  in  Pisidia,  Iconium,  Epiicsus,  Philippi, 
Thessalouica,  Berca,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Salamis 
(several  synagogues;  Acts  xiii.  5,  14;  xiv.  1;  xvi. 
13;  xvii.  1,  10,  17;  xviii.  4,  7). 

Philo  speaks  of  the  synagogues  of  the  capital  of 
the  Homan  emjunr  at  the  lime  of  Augustus  ("De 
Lcgatione  ad  Caium,"  t^  23);  and  the  inscriptions 
show  that  Home  contained  a  synagogue  named  in 
honor  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  another  called  after 
Agrippa,  andathird  after  a  certain  Volumnus.  One 
synagogue  received  its  name  from  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  and  one  from  the  Subura,  a  populous  (jiiarter 


of  Home;  while  another  was  termed  "  the  Synagogue 
of  the  Olivc-Tree."  The  in.scriptions  refer  even  to  a 
synagogiK!  of  "tlie  Hebrews,"  which  belonged  prob- 
ably to  a  conununity  of  .lews  who  sp<ike  Hebrew 
or  Aramaic.  The  synagogue  of  Severus  at  Home  is 
mentioned  in  an  ancient  literary  document  dealing 
with  the  variant  readings  in  a  copy  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (see  Schilrer,  "fJesch."  3d  ed.,  iii.  44  itaeq.; 
Herliiier,  "(lesch.  derJuden  in  Rom,"  i.  02  <<  aeq.). 
The  ruins  of  a  synagogues  were  discovered  in  1883 
at  Hammam-Lif,  near  Carthage.  A  Latin  inscrip- 
tion was  found  in  the  outer  court,  while  a  mosaic 
wilh  an  inscripliim,  ami   jirturing  various  aiunials 

a  n  (1  the  s  e  v  e  n  - 
branched  candle- 
slick,  was  set  in  the 
Ihior  of  the  syna- 
gogue itself  C'H.  E. 
.1."  xiii.  4r.-Gl,  217- 
223).  Uemains  of  an- 
cient synagogues, 
some  of  wliich  date 
from  the  second  or, 
|ierha])S.  even  from 
I  lie  fiist  century  of 
1  lie  common  era,  have 
been  found  in  vari- 
ous localities  of 
northern  Galilee,  in 
I  he  vicinity  of  Lake 
Merom,  and  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Gen- 
nesaret  (see  Uenan, 
"Mission  de  Plieui- 
cie,"  |)p.  7G1-783). 
The  liest  [ireserved 
of  these  nuns  are 
those  of  Kafr  Bir'im; 
while  those  of  Kas- 
yun  contain  a  Greek 
inscriplion  from  the 
nign  of  the  emperor 
Septiiuius  Severus. 
These  Galilean  ruins 
are  especially  impor- 
tant as  showing  the 
architecture  of  the 
ancient  Palestinian 
synagogues,  which 
bears  general  traces 
of  Greco-Homan  in- 
ftuence,  allhoiigh  it 
has  not  surrendered  its  individuality  (.see  Sclu'irer, 
I.e.  ii.  462).  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  great 
synagogue  of  Alexandria  is  designated  as  ih-'/i'i  a-na 
in  the  description  of  it  mentioned  above,  and  that  a 
haggadist  of  the  fourth  century  applies  the  same 
term  to  the  chief  synagogue  of  Tiberias  (.sec  I\Iidr. 
Teh.  on  Ps.  xciii. ;  Bacher,  "  Ag.  Pal.  Amor."  iii.  672). 
Only  a  few  synagogues  of  the  Babylonian  dias- 
pora are  mentioned  by  nanu!  in  the  Talmud.  Those 
situated  in  Shaf  we-Yatib.  near  Nt-;ii.\ui)E.\,  and 
in  Iluzal  (Meg.  20b)  were  believed  to  be  tlie  oldest 
on  Babylonian  soil  and  were  said  to  have  been 
founded  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity.  In  the  third 
century  there  was  a  synagogue  named  in  honor  of 
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Daniel  ('Er.  31a).  and  in  llio  following  ccnturj'  there 
was  a  synagogne  of  "the  Homans "  at  Mahoza, 
which  hclongi'd  probahly  to  Jews  from  the  Umnan 
empire  (Meg.  361)).  In  Babylonia  the  synagogues 
were  frequently  .situated  outside  the  cities,  in  many 
oases  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them  (see 
Kid.  Tlibj  Shall.  241);  conip.  Tan.,  ed.  IJuber, 
"  Ilayye  Sarali."  p.  7),  this  ciisfom,  apparently,  be- 
ing due  to  tint  fact  thiit  after  th(!  destruction  of  the 
syniigogues  by  the  Persians  during  the  Sassanian 
period  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  rebuild  within 
the  city  limits  (see  Hastings,  "Diet.  Bible."  iii,  038). 

Ti)(?  synagogue  and  the  academy  were  the  two 
institutions  which  preserved  the  essence  of  the  Ju- 
daism of  the  Dias]ioiii  and  saved  it  from  annihila- 
tion. As  the  place  of  public  worship,  the  syna- 
gogue became  the 
pivot  of  each  cou)- 
munity,  just  as  the 
Sanetuaiy  at  Jeru.sa- 
lem  had  been  the  cen- 
ter for  the  entire 
people.  Ezek.  xi.  16, 
"Yet  will  I  be  to 
them  as  a  little  sanc- 
tuary," was  riglitly 
interpreted,  there- 
fore, to  mean  that  in 
its  disijcrsion  Isi'ael 
would  retain  the  syn- 
agogue as  a  sanctn 
ary  in  miniature  i)i 
comi)ensalion  for  tl)e 
loss  of  the  Temple 
(Targ.  /((/  I"''.),  and 
the  community  crys- 
tallized around  the 
.synagogue,  the  only 
jiossible  organization 
for  the  Jews  of  the 
1  )iaspora.  .Synagogal 
wofshi]),  therefore, 
however  much  it 
might  vary  in  detail 
i)i  ditrprent  countries, 
was  the  most  iujpor- 
tant  visible  expres- 
sion of  Judaism,  and 
the    chief    means  of 

uniting  the  Jews  scattered  throughout,  the  world; 
wi]ilc  the  academy,  in  like  manner,  guaranteed  the 
unity  of  the  I'eligioiis  spirit  which  animated  the 
synagogue.  The  synagogue,  coiiseiiucntly,  is  the 
most  iniportant  feature  of  the  Jewish  community, 
which  is  inconceivable  without  it. 

A  history  of  the  synagogue  is  possible  only  in  so 

far  as  Jewish  history  is  considered  from  the  point  of 

view  of   this  important  institutio)).     A  distinction 

Diay  be  drawn,  howevo",  between  its 

Importance  internal  an<l  its  external  history,  the 

of  the        lor]ner  dealing  with  tl)e  changes  in 

Institu-       the  cult  connected  with  thesynagogue 

tion.  anil  with  its  difTercnt  institutions,  and 

thelatter  treating  of  the  fortunes  of  the 

followers  of  Jtidaism  and  of  their  social  and  cultural 

status  in  so  far  as  these  inlluenced  the  synagogue. 


Interior  of  a  Sixteenth- 

(From  a  wooij. 


In  sketching  briefly  the  external  history  of  the 
synagogue,  it  is,  in  a  sense,  ominous  that  the  tirst 
allusion  to  it  (in  Ps.  Ixxiv.)  should  be  to  its  de- 
struction. For  nearly  fifteen  bundled  years  razed 
synagogues  typiticd  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewi.sli 
conmiunities,  especially  in  Christian  countries.  In 
the  Ron)an  empire,  during  the  fourth  century, 
Theodosins  the  Great  was  frequently  obliged  to 
check  the  excessive  zeal  of  the  Christians,  who 
burned  and  plundered  synagogues  or  transfornxd 
them  ihto  churches  (Griitz,  "Geseh."  2d  cd.,  iv. 
3y")).  His  son  A)(adius  likewise  was  compelleil  to 
take  stringent  measures  against  the  jii-oposed  de- 
struction of  synagogues  in  lUyria  in  397.  Theo- 
dosins II.  (40M-4.')0),  however,  expressly  forbade  the 
Jews  to  build  new  synagogues;  and  when  the  Chris- 
tians of  Autiochia 
seized  certain  Jewish 
places  of  worship, 
the  emperor,  al- 
though he  at  lirst 
couunandcil  their  res- 
toiation,  was  later 
persuaded  by  St. 
Simeon  Stylites  to 
revoke  the  edict. 

Eight  years  before 
(415),   the   Christians 
of  Alexandria,  insti- 
gated  by  Bishop 
Cyril,  had  confiscated 
the  synagogue  there 
and  forced  the  Jews 
to    emigrate,     while 
at  Constantinople  tlie 
great  synagogue  was 
dedicated    as    the 
( 'hureh  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  probably  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosins IF.     When  the 
victories    of    Belisa- 
rius    subjugated 
northern     Africa     to 
the     Byzantine    em- 
pire, Justinian  con)- 
maniled     (535)     that 
the    synagogues 
should    be    trans- 
fornii-d  into  churches.      During  the  reign  of  The- 
odoric  the  Great  the  Christian  jiopulace  of   Home 
burned  the  synagogue;  but  although  he  commanded 
the  Senate  to  punish  tho.se  who  had  done  so,  and 
though  he  permitted  the  Jews  of  Genoa  to  repair 
theirs,  he  allowed  neither  the  building  nor  the  deco- 
ration of  synagogues  elsewhere.     Pope  (Jiegory  the 
Great  was  noted  for  l)is  justice  towiird  the  Jews; 
yet  he  was  unable  to  restore  the  syn- 
In  agogues   that   had    been   taken   from 

Medieval  them  at  Palermo  by  Bishop  Victor  and 
Times.  dedicated  as  churches,  although  he 
obliged  the  bishop  to  pay  for  them. 
During  the  Merovingian  period  a  synagogue  at 
Grleans  was  destroyed  by  il)e  mob.  and  the  Jews 
were  \inable  to  induce  King  Guntram  to  permit  it 
to  be  rebuilt  (584).     The  epocli  of  the  Crusades  was 
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inilialed  by  "tlie  lilx'iation  of  Junisiileiii,"  when  the 
victorious  crusmlcrs  drove  the  .lews  into  a  syna- 
gogue mill  creiiiiited  them  tliere  (1099).  In  Prance, 
Pliilip  Augustus  eoninianded  in  his  edict  of  expul- 
sion, dated  UMl,  that  the  synagogues  shoidd  lie 
transformed  inio  eliurclies,  and  at  the  coronation  of 
King  Hiehard  I.  eight  years  later  the  synagogues  of 
London  were  destroyed  hy  the  crusaders.  When 
Philip  the  Fair  expelled  the  Jews  from  France,  in 
1307,  the  .synagogues  were  either  sold  or  given 
away,  one  of  those  in  Paris  being  presented  by  the 
king  to  his  coachman  :  Louis  X.  reslored  them  when 
the  Jews  were 
recalled  in  131"). 
At  th(t  time  of 
the  Rlaek  Death 
(1349)  tlie  entire 
commuuily  of 
Vienna  sought 
death  in  the 
synagogue  in  or- 
der to  escape 
persecution.  In 
1473  the  Jews 
were  expelled 
from  Mayence 
and  their  syna- 
gogue dedicated 
to  Christian  wor- 
ship. Two  dec- 
ades later  all 
the  Jews  were 
expelled  from 
Spain,  their  syn- 
agogues were 
turned  into 
churches  and 
convents,  ami 
the  magnificent 
synagogue  at 
Toledo,  built  in 
the  fourteenth 
century  by  the 
statesman  Sam- 
uel AbuUUia,  be- 
came the  Church 
do  Nuestra  Se- 
fiora  de  San 
Benita  (or  del 
Transito),  still 
existing  as  a 
moninnent  to  th 
culture  of  Spain. 

The  following  information  reganling  transformed 
synagogues  still  existing  in  Sjiaiii  is  given  b}'  Kay- 
serling:  In  the  Calle  de  la  Siuagoga  in  Toledo  there 
is,  inaddition  to  the  formersynagogue 
of  Samuel  Abulafia,  the  great  syna- 
gogue built  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso 
X.,  now  the  Church  of  Santa  JIaria  la 
lilanca,  a  name  given  it  by  Vicente 
Ferrer  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  it  was  dedicated.  Both  these  buildings  were 
restored  in  the  last  decades  of  tlie  nineteenth  century, 
after  being  closed  as  churches  an<l  declared  to  be 
national  mouumeuts.     One  of  the  large  .synagogues 


forme 
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Syna- 
gogues in 
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of  Seville  was  transformed  into  the  Church  of 
S.  Bartolome  in  148:i,  and  is  now  one  of  the  linesl  in 
the  city  ;  its  Hebrew  inscriptions  were  seen  by  Kod- 
rigoCaro,  the  author  of  "  Antiguedada  de  Sevilla." 
in  1630.  The  old  synagogue  at  Segovia,  burned  in 
1899,  Was  dedicated  as  the  Church  of  Corpus  Christi 
(see  "R.  E.  J."  xxxix.  209-?16).  A  church  at  the 
entrance  to  the  ghetto  of  Saragossa  is  said  to  have 
been  a  synagogue;  but  there  are  no  documents  to 
verify  this  statement,  although  the  style  of  architec- 
ture supports  it.  On  the  synagogue  discovered  by 
F"idel  Fita  under  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Santa 

Quiteria,  at  Cor- 
dova, sec  "  R.  E. 
J."  ix.  1.^)7,  X. 
24.5. 

When  the  Jews 
of  R  a  t  i  s  b  o  n 
wereexix'lled  in 
1519,  their  syna- 
gogue, which 
w as  built  of 
freestone,  was 
demolished  1)3' 
the  citizens 
(even  the  nobles 
and  the  bishop 
taking  pait  in 
the  work  of  de- 
struction), and 
a  church  was 
erected  on  the 
site.  The  inten- 
tion of  Ferdi- 
nand I.  of  Aus- 
tria to  transform 
the  synagogues 
of  Prague  into 
churches  (1.5.57) 
was  not  exe- 
cuted, audit  was 
reserved  for  Leo- 
pold I.,  anothi  r 
member  of  the 
liouse  of  llaps- 
burg.  to  i.ssue 
the  last  general 
order  to  this 
effect  recorded 
in  history. 
When  the  Jews 
were  expelUcl  from  Vienna,  in  1G70,  a  elinrch  was 
built  on  the  site  of  their  demolished  synagogue. 

These  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  svnagogue  in 
Christian  countrii's  have  had  very  few  parallels  in 
Jloharmnedan  lands,  although  the  rule 
In  Islam,     of    Islam  also   began    with   an   edict 
against  the   synagogue.     It  was   de- 
creed in  the  "pact  of  Omar"  (see  Jew.  E.ncvc.  vi. 
6.5.5,  4. i'.  Isi..\M)  that  in  those  countries  which  slioulil 
be  conquered  no  new  synagogues  might  be  built, 
nor  old  ones  repaired.     The  calif  Al-JIutawaUkil 
contirnicd  this  decree  in  the  ninth  century,  and  com- 
manded   all   synagogues    to   he    transformed    into 
mo.sques.     The  Egyptian  calif  Al-Hakim  (d.  1020) 
also  destroved  svnairogues,  and  many  werc^  razed  in 
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Africa  anil  Spain  by  the  fury  of  the  Ahnohadcs 
(after  1140).  Tlie  great  synagogue  of  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed  in  1473,  altliougli  the  Jews  were  soon 
permitted  to  rebuild  it.  In  eastern  Mohammedan 
countries  the  names  of  Biblical  personages  or  of 
representatives  of  tradition  (r.'/.,  a  taiuia  or  amora) 
were  given  to  many  synagogues.  The  following 
examples  are  taken  from  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
("Itinerary"),  from  the  list  of  tonilis  compiled  for 
R.  Jeliiel  of  Paris  (1240),  and  from  a  similar  list 
entitled  "Elch  ha-Massa'ot " ;  the  two  last-named 
sources  are  appended  to  Griinhut's  edition  of  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela  (pp.  140-160).  Some  examples 
are  found  also  in  Pethahiah's  itinerary,  and  in  Sam- 


very  splendid  ediliee  "),  Byblus  (p.  li)8,  "an  e-vtraor- 
diuarily  splendid  edifice"),  Laodicea  (p.  MS),  and 
Hania  (p.  159),  while  GrUtz  believed  ("Gesch."  1st 
ed.,  V.  53)  that  there  was  a  synagogue  of  Elijah  also 
in  Sicily,  at  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  I.  IJenjann'u 
found  a  "  Keuesct  Mosbeli  "  outside  the  city  of  Fos- 
tat  (p.  94).  According  to  Saml)ari  (p.  119;  com]),  p. 
137),  the  name  of  "  Kanisat  Musa"  was  given  to  the 
synagogue  of  Damwah  (see  Jkw.  Encvc.  v.  G4,  n.r. 
Egypt),  in  which  Moses  himself  was  sjiid  to  have 
prayed  (comp.  Ex.  ix.  29),  and  in  which,  on  the  7lh  of 
Adar.  the  Jews  of  all  Egypt  assembled,  during  the 
period  of  the  Nagids,  for  fasting  and  prayer.  One 
of  the  three  synagogues  of  Aleppo  was  called  after 
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bari's  chronicle  nf  tlie  year  1G82,  i)rintcd  in  Ncu- 
bauer,  "  M.  J.  C."  i.  In  the  following  list  the  name 
"Samliari"  i)recedes  the  page  numbers  of  citations 
from  this  latter  source:  all  other  references  are  to 
the  pages  of  (Jri'inhut's  edition  of  Benjamin  of 
Tudela's  "  Itinerary." 

In  the  village  of  Janjar,  in  Egypt,  there  was  a 
synago.giie  nametl  in  honor  of  the  prophet  Elijah, 
since  I'hinehas  b.  Eleazar  was  born  there  (Sambari. 
]).  121 ;  I'hinehas  =  Elijah  ;  see  Ji;w.  Encyc.  v.  122). 
The  synagogue  of  the  Palestinians  at  Fostat  was 
also  called  after  Elijah  ;  the  prophet  Jeremiah  was 
said  to  have  prayed  there  (Sand)ari.  p.  US;  p. 
137);  and  there  were  other  synagogues  of  Elijah 
at  Damascus  (p.  157,  "between  the  gardens  — a 
XI.— 40 


Moses  (p.    158).      Benjamin   mentions  synagogues 
named  in  honor  of   Ezra  at    Laodicea  (— Kalneli; 
comp.   Sambari,    p.   158),    llaran.    and   Jazirat  ibn 
Omar,  on  the  upper  Tigris,  the  lirstone  having  been 
built,  he  was  told,  by  Ezra  liini.self  (pp.  47  ct  Mq.). 
Pelhahiah  mentions  two  synagogues  built  by  Ezra 
at   Nisibis.      There   was    a   synagogue   at    Ezni  s 
tomb,    and    one    near    the    grave    of     the    jiropliet 
Ezekiel.  the  latter  was  said  to  have 
Legendary   been  l)uilt  by  King  Jehoiachinn"  Itin 
Fouuda-      eniry,"  cd.  Beniscli.   pp.  CI,  08).     In 
tions.         the  province  of  Mosul  (A.^shur),  Ben- 
jamin (p.  48)  saw  the  synagogues  of 
llie  three  prophets  Obadiah,   Jonah,  and   Naluuii. 
The  tomb  of  Daniel  at  Susa  and  the  graves  ol  Morde- 
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cai  ami  Estlier  (pp.  68,  75,  Pcthaliiali)  were  placed 
in  front  of  synagogues,  and  Benjamin  (p.  41) 
mentions  a  synagogue  near  Tiberias  named  in  honor 
of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephuuueh— apparently  the 
synagogue  built,  according  to  Pcthahiah's  itinerary, 
by  .loslina,  the  son  of  Nun. 

At  Handah  (Kama)  the  Christians  foiuul  the  tondj 
of  Samuel  beside  the  synagogue  (p.  39,  Benjamin), 
while  at  Kafr  Jubar,  near  Damascus,  there  was  a 
synagogue  built,  according  to  legend,  by  Elisha 
(Sambari,  p.  1.52).  Among  the  Tannaim  the  name  of 
Simeon  b.  Yohai  was  given  to  two  synagogues,  one 
at  Jleron  (pp.  141,  1.54rand  the  other  at  Kafr  Bir'im 
(p.  1.54,  "  a  very  splendid  editice,  built  of  large  stones 
with  great  pillars";  see  above).  At  Damascus, 
according  to  Benjamin,  there  was  a  .synagogue  of 
Eleazar  b.  'Arak  (Pethahiali  .says  Eleazar  b.  Aza- 
riah),  and  at  Nisibis  one  of  Judah  b.  Bathyra. 
Several  Babylonian  synagogues  mentioned  by  Ben- 
jamin were  named  in  honor  of  amoraim:  the  syna- 
gogues of  Hal), 
Samuel,  I.saae, 
Nappaha,  liab- 
ba,  Mar  Kashi- 
sha,Ze'erab.  Ka- 
ma, JIari,  ^IcYr 
(at  Ilillah), 
Papa,  Iluna,  Jo- 
seph, and  Joseph 
b.  Kama  (pp.  60, 
61,63,65).  All 
these  syna- 
gogues stood  at 
the  graves  of  the 
amoraim  whose 
names  the  }■ 
bore. 

These  exam- 
ples show  that 
the  synagogncs 
bearing  the 
names  of  Bib- 
lical or  Tal- 
mudic  celebri- 
ties were  often 
similar  in  character 
Hebr.    nao 


luterlor  of  an  Old  Synagogue  at  Jerusalem 

(From  a  photograph  by  E.  N.  Adier.) 


to  the  "kubbah"  (vault; 
egularly  built  over  the  grave  of  a 
Mohammedan  saint,  and  serving  as  an  oratory  for 
the  pilgrims  to  the  tomb.  Similar  kubbahs  were 
erected,  according  to  Benjamin  (p.  63),  over  the 
graves  of  Ilananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  the  three 
friends  of  Daniel,  near  the  tomb  of  Ezekiel.  In  his 
commentary  on  Job  xxi.  32  Ibn  Ezra  states  that 
Hai  Oaon  explained  the  word  "  gadisli  "  as  the  "  kub- 
bah over  the  grave,  according  to  the  custom  in 
Mohammedan  countries. " 

Some  of  the  sj-nagogues  mentioned  in  the  sources 
quoted  above  are  described  as  buildings  of  excep- 
tional beauty,  although  statements  to  that  effect 
are  rarely  found  elsewhere.     It  is  also 
Special       quite   noteworthj'  that   Benjamin  of 
Syna-       Tndela  does  not  praise  the  architecture 
gogues.       of  any   sj'nagogue   in  the  European 
countries  through  which  he  traveled; 
but  it  must   be  borne  in   mind   that  the  cities  of 
Spain  were  not  included  in  his  descriptions.     Ac- 


cording to  Judah  al-Harizi,  there  were  several  mag- 
nilieeiit  synagogues  at  Toledo,  second  to  none, 
among  them  being  the  splenilid  edilice  built  by 
Joseph  b.  Solomon  ibn  Shoshan  (Griltz,  "Geseh." 
3dcd.,  vi.  189).  The  synagogue  of  Samuel  Abu- 
lalia  at  Toledo  and  other  Spanish  synagogues  still 
standing  have  been  mentioned  above.  Bagdad 
contained  twenty -eight,  according  to  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (Pethahiali  says  thirty),  in  addition  to  the 
synagogue  of  the  e.xihirch.  which  is  described  by 
Benjamin  as  a  "building  resting  on  marble  enlumns 
of  various  colors  and  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver, 
with  verses  from  the  Psiilms  inscribed  in  golden  let- 
ters \ipon  the  pillars.  The  ajiproach  to  the  Ark  was 
formed  by  ten  steps,  and  on  the  upper  one  sat  the 
exilarch  together  with  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
David."  Theanonymous  itinerary  mentioned  above, 
in  referring  to  the  synagogue  which  the  author  saw 
at  Tyre,  describes  it  as  "a  large  and  very  fine  build- 
ing" (Benjamin  of  Tudela,  ed.  Grttnhut,  p.  1(58). 

The  syna- 
gogue of 
Worms,  built  in 
the  e  1  e  V  e  n  t  li 
century  (see  A. 
Epstein,  "JU- 
dische  AlterthU- 
mer  in  Worms^ 
u  n  d  S  ji  e  i  e  r ,  " 
Breslau,  1896), 
and  the  Altneue 
Synagogue  of 
Prague  are  the 
two  oldest  struc- 
tures of  their 
kind  which  still 
exist  in  Europe, 
and  are  of  inter- 
est both  historic- 
ally and  archi- 
ttcturally.  The 
live  Uonutn  syn- 
agogues built 
under  one  roof 
formed  until 
recently  a  venerable  architectural  curiosity.  The 
great  synagogue  of  Amsterdam,  dedicated  in  1675, 
is  a  monument  both  to  tlie  faith  of  the  Ilispano- 
Portuguese  Maranos  and  to  the  religious  freedom 
which  Holland  was  the  first  to  grant  to  the  modern 
Jews;  a  similar  monument  is  the  Bevis  Marks  Syna- 
gogue, London,  which  was  dedicated  in  1701  (see 
Gaster,  "History  of  the  Ancient  Synagogue,"  Lon- 
don, 1901). 

Special  reference  must  be  made  to  the  wooden 

synagogues  built  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 

centuries  in  some  Polish  cities,  many  of  them  being 

markedly  original  in  style.     They  also  attest  the 

wealth  and  culture  of  the  Polish  Jews  before  the  year 

1.548  (see  M.  Bersohn,  "Eiiuges  liber 

■Wooden      die  Alten  Ilolzsynagogen  in  Polen,"  in 

Syna-        "Mittcilungen   der    Gesellschaft   fi'ir 

gogues.      Jildische  Volkskunde,"  1901,  viii.  1.59— 

183;    1904,  xiv.  1-20).     Bodenschatz, 

in   the    middle   of  the   eighteenth  century,  stated 

that  "rather  handsome  and  large  synagogues  arfr 
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fDiiiiil  in  Gcinmuy,  espcciiiUy  in  IIaml)Utf;,  and 
also  anionjr  tlic  PorHigiicsc,  as  well  as  in  I'raguf, 
partiLularly  in  the  Polish  iniarter,  bt'sidis  FOitU  and 
Bayersdoif;  but  the  Dutch  synagogues  are  more 
splendid  than  all  the  rest"  ("Die  Kirchliclie  Verfas- 
sung  der  Juden,"  ii.  35). 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  great  changes 
which  ushered  in  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
civic  and  intellectual  status  of  the  European  Jews 
iillected  also  the  style  and  the  internal  life  of  the 
synagogue,  especiall.v  as  religious  reform  proceeds 
inimariiy  from  that  institution,  and  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  synagogal  worship.  A  private  .syna- 
gogue at  Berlin  (lyiT)  became  the  first  " seminary 
for  youug  Jewish  preachers"  (Griltz,  "Gesch."  xi. 
415) ;  while  the  synagogue  of  the  Keforin-Terapcl- 
Verein  at  Ilamlnug  (1818)  was  the  first  to  introduce 
radical  innovations  in  the  ritual  of  public  worship, 
thereby  causing  a  permanent  schism  in  Judaism, 
both  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  These  reforms 
likewise  influenced  the  arrangement  of  the  syna- 
gogue itself.  The  introduction  of  the  organ,  the 
shifting  of  thealmemar  from  the  center  of  the  build- 
ing to  a  position  just  in  front  of  the  Ark.  the  substitu- 
tion of  stationary  benches  for  movable  desks,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  high  lattices  for  women,  were  im- 
portant from  an  arcliitectural  point  of  view.  The 
<hief  factors  which  promoted  and  determined  the 
construction  of  new  synagogues  were  the  emanci- 
patiim  of  the  Jews  from  the  seclusion  of  the  ghetto, 
their  increasing  refinement  of  taste,  and  their  jiartici- 
jialion  in  all  the  necessities  ami  In.xuries  of  culture. 


Internal  causes,  huwevir,  which  were  not  always 
unmi.xed  blessings,  were  the  prime  agents  in  the 
increased  importance  of  the  synagogue.  As  the  ex- 
ternal observances  of  religion  and  the  sanctity  of 
tradition  lost  in  meaning  and  often  disappeared  en- 
tirely within  the  family  and  in  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  synagogue  grew  in  importance  as  a  cen- 
ter for  the  preservation  of  Judaism.     It  thus  becomes 


explicable  why  the  religious  attitudi'  of  both  large 
and  small  communities  in  Europe  and  America  ap- 
jiears  most  of  all  in  the  arrangenu-nl 
Object  of     and  the  care  of  the  synagogues;  and 
Splendid      it  is  not  mere  vanity  and  ostentation. 
Buildings,    which  lead  communities  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  to  make  sacrifices  in 
order   to   build  splendid  edifices  for  religious   pur- 
poses, such  as  are  found  in  many  cities. 

The  increasing  importance  which  the  synagogue 
has  thus  ac(iuired  in  modern  Jewish  life  is,  conse 
(juenlly,  justified  from  a  historical  jioinl  of  view, 


(iround-Plan  of  tue  Synago)n)e  at  Reicbenberg,  Bohemia. 

both  liecause  it  is  a  development  of  the  earliest  in- 
stitution of  the  Diaspora — one  wbicli  it  has  i)re- 
served  for  two  thousand  years — and  because  it  is 
the  function  of  the  synagogue  to  maintain  the  re- 
ligious life  and  stimulate  the  concept  of  Judaism 
within  the  congregation.  The  synagogue  has  in 
the  future,  as  it  lias  had  in  the  past,  a  distinct  mis- 
sion to  fulfil  for  the  Jews 

BuiLIOGRAPHY  r  Down  to  Uie  roinpletion  of  ilic  Talmud,  .see 
the  souR-es  nientionfd  ui  Scliiirer.  (If.m'h.  3d  ed.,  il.  427 --(ft(. 
liaeber.  in  Hastinps,  Did.  liiith  ;  (iralz.  <Mt^<-h.  iv.  xi.;  Abra- 
liams,  JcM'i.s/j  Jjiff  m^  tJtt  MiiltlU  Atii'".  I>p.  \-'M.  t,ondon, 
tH96;  L.  ralsc'zy.  Z.vido  Ttrnplinnnk  Kuri'ipulKtu.  in  Jiihrh. 
der  Ciiuarisch-lsmclitiisclicii  LMeralxirucuclheliafl,  1S98. 
pp.  1-44. 

W.  B. 

Legal  Aspect :    No   mention  is  made  in   the 

Talmvui  of  any  tax  for  the  building  of  synagogues; 
but  the  Tosefta  to  B.  B.  i.  6,  as  reported  by  Alfasi, 
says.  "The  men  of  a  city  urge  one  another  to 
build  a  synagogue  [nD33n  n'Sl  and  to  buy  a  book 
of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Ilagiographa  "  (see 


Interior  of  the  MiKvfe  Israel  Synagogte,  Philadelphia. 

(From  a  pholoffrarh.) 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  SYNAGOGUE  OF  THE  SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE  JEWS  AT  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

(From  a  photograph.) 
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"  Vad."  Tetillah,  xi. ;  Sluilhan  'Aruk,  Oial.i  Ilayyim. 
150.  151).  Tliu  codes  tfiicli,  further,  on  the  .streiigtli 
of  a  saying  ascrilx'd  to  ]{ab  (Sliab.  11a).  that  the 
buihlhig  should  .stand  in  the  higliest  part  of  the  town 
(conip.  Prov.  i.  21)  and  rise  above  all  surrounding 
editices.  Of  oour.se,  this  rule  can  not  always  be  car- 
vied  out  where  the  Jews  live  as  a  small  minority  in  a 
town  of  Gentiles;  but  a  .synagogue  should  never  oc- 
cupy the  lower  part  of  a  liouse  which 
Position  of  contains  bedrooms  in  an  upper  story. 
Synagogue  According  to  a  tosefta,  the  doors  of 
Building,  the  .synagogue  should  be  in  the  east; 
but  the  opinion  has  prevailed  that  they 
shotild  be  opposite  the  Ark  and  in  that  part  of  the 
room  toward  which  the  worshipers  face  in  prayer. 


the  countries  of  Christendom  they  occupy  chairs  or 
benches. 

Honor  should  be  paid  to  synagogues  and  liouses 
of    study.     People    must  not  conduct  themselves 
lightly     nor   laugh,    mock,  discuss  I  rifles,  or  walk 
about  therein;   in  summer  they  must 
Honor        jiot  resort  to  it  for  shelter  from  the 
nust  Be      heat,  nor  in  winter  should  they  make 
Paid  to       it  serve  as  a  retreat  from  the   rain. 
Syna-        Neither    .should    they    eat    or    drink 
gogue.        tliercin,  although  the  learned  and  their 
disciples  may  do  so  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency.    Every  one  before  entering  should  wipe  the 
mud  from  liis  shoes;  and  no  one   should  come   in 
with  soiled  bodj-  or  garments.     Accounts  must  uot 


Stuagooue  at  ZARAGOKOI),  Klssia. 

(From  a  woodcut.) 


The  Ark  is  built  to  receive  the  scrolls  of  the  Law. 
"Tliey  put  a  platform  in  the  middle  of  the  liouse," 
says  Maimonides,  "  so  that  he  who  reads  from  the 
Law,  or  he  who  speaks  words  of  exhortation  to  the 
people,  maj'  stand  upon  it,  and  all  may  liear  him  " 
(see  Almemar).  According  to  the  same  author, 
the  elders  sit  facing  the  people,  who  are  seated  in 
rows  one  behind  the  other,  all  with  their  eyes  turned 
toward  the  elders  and  toward  the  Holy  Place  (neither 
code  speaks  in  this  connection  of  the  women's  gal- 
lery). When  the  "messenger  of  the  congregation" 
arises  in  prayer  he  stands  on  the  floor  before  the  Ark 
(this,  however,  is  not  the  custom  among  the  Sephar- 
dim  of  the  present  time).  In  the  Holy  Land,  in  Syria, 
Babylonia,  and  North  Africa,  etc.,  the  floor  is  spread 
with  matting,  on  which  the  worshipers  sit;  but  in 


be  cast  in  the  synagogue  or  house  of  study,  except 
tliose  pertaining  to  public  charity  or  to  religious 
matters.  Nor  should  funeral  speeches  be  delivered 
therein,  except  at  a  public  mourning  for  one  of  the 
great  men  of  the  time.  A  synagogue  or  house  of 
study  which  has  two  entrances  should  not  be  used 
as  a  thoroughfare;  this  rule  was  made  in  analogy 
with  that  in  the  Mishnah  (Ber.  ix.  5)  forbidding 
the  use  of  the  Temple  mount  as  a  thoroughfare. 

Some  honor  is  lo  be  paid  even  to  the  ruins  of  a 
synagogue  or  house  of  stud}'.  It  is  not  proper  to 
demolish  a  .synagogue  and  then  to  build  a  new  one 
either  on  the  same  spot  or  elsewhere;  but  the  new 
one  should  be  built  first  (B.  B.  3b),  unless  the  walls 
of  the  old  one  show  signs  of  falling.  A  synagogue 
may  be  turned  into  a  house  of  study,  but  not  vice 
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versa;  for  tlie  lioliness  of  the  latter  is  higher  than 
that  of  tlie  former,  and  the  rule  is  (Meg.  iii.  1): 
"They  raise  up  in  holiness,  but  do  not  lower  in  holi- 
ness." 

The  synagogue  of  a  village,  being  built  only  for 
the  people  around  it,  may  be  sold  on  a  proper  occa- 
sion ;  but  a  synagogue  in  a  great  city,  which  is 
really  built  for  all  Israelites  who  may  come  and 
woiship  in  it,  ought  not  to  be  sold  at  all.  When  a 
small  community  sells  its  synagogue,  it  ought  to 
impose  on  the  purchaser  the  condition  that  the  place 
must  not  be  turned  into  a  bath-house,  laundry,  cleans- 
ing-house (for  vessels),  or  tannery,  llinugh  a  council 
of  seven  of  the  leading  men  in  the  community  may 
waive  even  this  condition  (ib.  27b). 

w.  B.  L.  N.  D. 

SYNAGOGUE  ABCHITECTUBE :  Ancient 
Jewish  art  is  mainly  represented  by  the  Temple  and 
its  fittings,  of  which  all  that  is  left  to  contem- 
plate is  the  lower 
portion  of  a  for- 
t  i  f  i  e  d  wall. 
Even  if  this 
overstates  the 
fact,  it  is  most 
probable  that 
very  little  dis- 
tinctively Jew- 
ish art  (■  V  e  r 
flourished  for  an 
extended  period. 
The  position  of 
Judea  and  its 
history  natu- 
rally discou  r- 
aged  the  devel- 
opment of  art, 
however  vigor- 
ous its  begin- 
ning may  have 
been.  The  re- 
mains of  the  an- 
cle n  t  s  y  n  a  - 
gogues  that  are 
now  extant  pre- 
sent very  meager 
data,  and  the 
best  preserved  of  the  ancient  ones,  such  as  the  great 
synagogue  in  Kafr  Bir'lm,  while  containing  much  of 
interest  and  many  characteristic  forms,  give  but 
little  inspiration  to  the  synagogue-builder.  On  the 
main  facade  of  the  Kafr  Bir'im  synagogue  there  were 
evidently  three  doorways  with  (U'ua- 
Kafr  Bir'im  mented  architraves,  the  central  one 
Syna-  being  surmounted  by  an  enriched  semi- 
gogue.  circular  arch.  Of  the  plan  there  is 
practically  no  indication,  excejit  that 
the  building  was  rectangular,  with  a  portico  in  front 
supported  by  columns.  Other  remains,  while  of- 
fering suggestions  of  moldings  and  ornament,  add 
but  little  information.  The  door  of  the  synagogue 
faced  to  the  w<st,  the  Ark  was  at  the  eastern  end, 
and  the  almemar  was  placed  approximately  in  the 
center  of  tlie  building;  the  space  on  either  side  was 
devoted  to  the  men.  while  the  women  occupied  a 
gallery  reserved  for  their  exclusive  use. 


Wooden  Synagogue  at 

(From  Bersohn, ' 


The  regulations  governing  the  position  and  num- 
ber of  doors  and  windows,  and  other  details,  seem 
to  have  been  confusing  and  more  or  less  neglected 
in  the  Hellenic  synagogues.  IJut  by  degrees  a  cer- 
tain type  of  building  was  evolved — that  of  the 
basilica — a  rectangular  structure,  with  or  without 
columns,  and  without  what  is  known  in  church 
architecture  as  transepts,  the  cruciform  plan  of  the 
church  and  cathedral  being  naturally  avoided  by 
Jews.  The  synagogue  was  unquestionably  fash- 
ioned, up  to  quite  recent  times,  in  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture that  prevailed  in  the  country  in  which  it  was 
built.  This  statement,  perhaps,  is  best  exemplified 
in  Russia,  where  the  synagogue-builders  were  less  in- 
fluenced by  foreign  architectural  modes  than  in 
other  countries,  and  where  they  built  quite  natu- 
rally in  the  accustomed  manner;  there,  accordingly, 
local  conditions  dictated  the  form  of  building;  the 
types  thus  produced  are  well  shown  in  illustrations, 

l)ages  680,   631. 
633,    which    are 
interesting       in 
themselves    and 
confirm  the  gen- 
eral point  of 
view.     In    each 
of    these    cases 
the  composition 
is  different;  the 
roof- lines     and 
the  arrangement 
of  doors  and 
windows  follow 
no  style,    but 
are    apparently 
the  result  of  the 
attempt  of    the 
builder  to  solve 
his    problem   in 
the   simplest 
and   most  fa- 
miliar    \v  a  y , 
using  the  forms 
to  which  he  was 
ace  ustomed. 
The      buildings 
are   certainly 
Russian,   and   no  attempt  has  been    made  to  se- 
cure a  Jewish  type  of  architecture.    Of  larger  and 
more    important  examples  of   syna- 
Built  in      gogue  architecture,   there  are   many 
Local        instances,  as  at  Odess.\  and  Rig.\.  of 
Style.        dignified,    well-ccmsidered   buildings, 
Russian  in  style,  and  worthy  exam- 
jiles  of  straightforward  treatment. 

As  the  style  of  the  country  in  which  the  syna- 
gogue was  built  was  followed,  naturally  the  style 
of  the  neighboring  churches  had  a  great  influence 
on  its  architecture,  only  that  part  of  the  plan  being 
Jewish  which  was  dictated  by  the  necessities  of 
the  form  of  worship.  Accordingly  in  Stkasburg, 
Cassel,  BiDWEis,  Munich,  and  Hanovek  well-de- 
signed and  extremely  interesting  synagogues  are 
found  quite  in  the  style  of  the  neighboring  churches. 
The  conditions  generally  compelled  tlie  building  to 
be  inconspicuous,  however,  and   the   fulfilment  of 


Pogreblsbrbe,  Russia. 
'  Kllk«  Sl"w.") 
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the  Tnlmudical  regulation  that  tlie  synagogue  should 
tower  above  the  other  buildings  of  the  city  was 
forliidden  by  papal  authority.  Sometimes  the  papal 
restriction  was  evaded  by  the  erection  of  tall  rods 
on  the  roof,  so  that  the  Talnnidical  regulation  was 
complied  with  in  letter  if  not  in  spirit. 

In  Italy  there  are  many  synagogues  in  the  style 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  (sec  Leguoux;  P.vdua; 
and  Venice).  Those  in  Padua  and  Venice  possess 
interiors  of  great  beauty,  and  are  excellent  examples 
of  Renaissance 
work.  So,  too,  in 
England;  the  inte- 
riors of  Great  St. 
Helens  and  Duke's 
Place  in  London  are 
well  designed,  and 
strongly  suggest 
some  of  the  work  of 
Sir  Christopher 
Wren  and  Inigo 
Jones.  Similarly, 
in  Paris  pure  types 
of  French  architec- 
ture are  found,  and 
throughout  Europe 
there  are  sj-ua- 
gogues  in  Roman- 
esque, Gothic,  and 
the  many  variations 
of  the  style  of  the 
Renai.ssanee.  Even 
in  Japan  this  law  is 
followed,  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  illustra- 
tion vmder  Nao.v- 
s.\Ki.  In  America 
the  little  synagogue 
in  Newport,  R.  I., 
was  built  in  1763 
by  the  prosperous 
colony  of  Spanish 
Jews.  It  was  de- 
signed bj-  a  noted 
architect  of  the  day 
in  the  Colonial  or 
Georgian  style, 
even  to  the  minu- 
test detail,  though 
it  was  well  adapted 
in  its  plan  and  inte- 
rior disposition  to 
the  purpose  of  Jew^- 
ish  worship. 

After  the  expulsion  from  Spain  there  was  a  gen- 
eral feeling  among  wealthy  Sephardim  that  Moorish 
architecture  was  appropriate  in   synagogues,   and 
many  of  the  most  famous  ones  in  the 

Influence     world  have  been  constructed  in  this 
of  Pseudo-    style,  although  Moorish  architecture  is 

Moorish,  by  no  means  Jewish,  either  in  fact  or  in 
feeling.  The  two mostfamiliar  Span- 
ish synagogues  are  in  Toledo,  one  known  as  El  Tran- 
•sito,  the  other  as  Santa  Slaria  la  Blanca,  and  both, 
undoubtedly  very  beautiful,  are  now  preserved  as 
national  monuments.    The  former  is  a  small  building 


Maiu  Euirauee  to  theliiri:  mhil- 

(From  1  )ib«togrtij>li.) 


containing  very  rich  decorations;  the  latter  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy,  and  contains  long  rows  of  oc- 
tagonal columns  with  curiously  carved  capitals,  from 
which  s])ring  Moorish  arches  supporting  the  roof 
(see  Sr.MN;  Toledo).  The  Alhambra  has  furnished 
inspiration  for  innumerable  synagogues,  but  seldom 
have  its  graceful  pro]>orlions  or  its  delicate  model- 
ing and  elaborate  ornanientjition  been  successfully 
copied;  the  fact  is.  the  style  is  not  tlexible,  and  can 
not  readily  be  adapted  to  different  climates  and  con- 
ditions. The  gen- 
eral results  of  the 
Moorish  movement 
have  been  unfortu 
nate;  the  greatest 
delicacy  of  feeling 
for  both  form  and 
color  is  needed  to 
|)reservethe  beauty 
of  Moorish  architec- 
ture, and  curiously 
shaped  domes  and 
towers  and  misap- 
plied horseshoe 
arches,  turrets,  and 
])  i  n  n  a  c  1  e  s  li  a  v  e 
often  residtcd.  pre- 
senting in  many 
cases  a  grotesque 
ajipearance  rather 
llian  the  dignity 
imd  simplicity  that 
should  have  been 
attained. 

The  unpleasant 
results  may  be  seen 
in  St.  Petersburg. 
London.  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  many 
parts  of  Germany. 
Em|>hasi/.ing  the 
towers  that  contain 
the  stairs  to  the 
galleries,  which  are 
invariabl3'on  either 
side  of  the  main  en- 
trance, is  a  common 
device,  and  the 
Temple  Emanu-El 
in  New  York  is  .so 
treated.  In  this 
case  the  minarets 
are  graceful  and 
skilfully  placed ; 
but  the  usual  result  is  a  loss  of  dignity :  a  single 
central  motive  is  more  pleasing. 

The  most  successful  buildings  in  all  great  archi- 
tectural ]ierioils  are  simple  in  design  ;  whether  large 
or  small,  lichly  decorated  or  not,  simplicity  is  their 
main  characteristic,  and  the  desire  to  produce  the 
picturescjue  ami  unusual  is  fatal  to  the  dignity 
which  should  characterize  the  synagogue.  The 
synagogue  in  Milan  has  a  well-balanced,  unpreten- 
tious facade,  and  in  Reichenberg  (illustration,  page 
628)  the  central  feature  is  enlarged  and  crowned 
by  an  octagonal  dome,  producing  excellent  results. 
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Plans  of  Stnagogtes. 

A  and  B.  LandsberR  drround-plan  and  gallery).    C  and  D.  Gopplngen  (ground-plan  and  gallery).    E.  Worms  (ground-plan). 
F.Nlltolsburg  (ground-plan).    G  and  H.  Heldenhelm  (ground-plan  and  gaUery) .    1.  Ark.    ii.  Pulpit.    3.  Almemar. 


K  L 

PLANS  or  STNAGOOrES. 

I  and  J.  Munich  (ground-plan  and  gallery):  a.  vestibule :  h.  men's  section :  c.  Ark :  d.  minister's  and  cantor's  rooms :  e.  women's 
entrance :  /,  stairs  to  gallery ;  g.  side  stairs :  li.  synagogue  used  on  week-days :  t,  passageway ;  k.  women's  section  on  iral- 
lery;  I,  choir;  1,  almemar;  2,  pulpit.    K.  ludlanapoUs  (ground-plan).    L.  Beth-El,  New  York  (ground-plan). 
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Many  synagogues  are  designed  in  tlio  Classic 
style,  and  llie  Sliearilh  Israel  Synagogue  in  New- 
York  (illustration,  page  G28)  and  the  synagogue  in 
Waiis.wv  have  four  great  Corinthian 

Special  columns  supporting  pediments  on 
Examples,  their  main  fronts.  The  use  of  the 
Classic  orders  seems  esjieeially  adapted 
to  the  synagogue,  and  many  variations  in  design  are 
])ossible.  The  ^^'ar.s;l\v  synagogue,  while  veiy  or- 
nate, is  impressive,  and  presents  many  suggestions 
worthy  of  emulation.  In  the  synagogue  in  Rome 
(illustration,  page  639)  the  division  into  two  stories 
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(iROl'.Vn-PLAN    OK  A    KARAITE  SVNAGOGfE, 

I.  Hekal.  2.  Diikan.  3.  Mekom  'asarab.  4.  Sliulhan  with 
rliair.  5.  .Mekom  'esrim.  fi.  Mostiab  zekeuim.  7.  Benches. 
8.  *Azarah.  0.  Women's  .section.  10.  Shullian.  11.  lat- 
ticed partition.  12.  Balustra<le.  13.  Breast-biKh  parti- 
tion.    U.  steps. 

is  clearly  indicated  on  the  exterior,  and  each  story 
is  ornamented  with  columns.  The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  square  dome,  which  isa  favorite  form 
with  synagogue-builders.  The  sjnagogue  in  Flor- 
ence (illustration,  page  G.S7)is  Mooiish  in  det^dl.  The 
central  dome,  supported  on  pendentives.  is  well  ex- 
pressed on  the  exterior,  and  the  general  composition 
is  pleasing,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
illustration,  which  is  taken  froin  the  rear.  Some- 
times four  smaller  domes  are  used,  as  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  S.\u.\.iKvo,  where  this  idea  is  admirably 
e.xceutcd.  This  buihling  isa  most  successful  exam- 
ple, combining  the  Eastern  expression  so  much  de- 
sired with  an  aspect  of  grandeur  and  repose.  Some 
of  the  old  synagogues  are  often  irregular  in  shape, 
and  are  hidden  away  in  odd  angles  and  courtyards, 
where  they  have  been  compelled  to  take  unusual 

forms.  The  Altneue  Synagogue  in 
Plans.        Prague  is  divided  into  three  portions, 

and  adjoining  it  is  a  smaller  .syna- 
gogue for  special  services.  In  the  synagogues  in 
Nikolsburg  and  Worms  (illustrations  E  and  F,  page 
634)  there  are  curious,  vaulted  ceilings,  soinc  of  the 
arches  resting  on  columns  that  must  have  seriously 
interfered  with  the  service.     The  latter  synagogue 


is  probably  the  oldest  extant  in  Europe.  In  all 
these  cases  the  Ark  is  in  a  recess  in  a  thick  wall, 
and  the  alniemar  is  in  the  center  of  the  building, 
with  no  special  provision  for  the  accommodation 
of  tlie  worshipers. 

By  degrees  a  plan  was  evolved  that  met  the  re- 
quirements: a  rectangular  building,  with  the  Ark 
at  the  eastern  end  opjiosite  the  entrance,  and  with 
an  almeniar,  benches  for  the  meti  on  either  side,  and 
a  women's  gallery  reached  by  staircases  from  the 
outer  vestibule.  Variations  of  this  simple  plan  fol-. 
lowed:  the  vestibule  became  larger,  and  the  stair- 
cases to  the  women's  gallery  were  separated  from 
the  vestibule  and  given  more  importance.  As  the 
buildings  became  laiger,  rows  of  columns  were  re- 
(luiied  to  support  the  roof,  but  in  every  case  the 
basilican  form  was  retained.  The  Ark,  formerly 
allowed  a  mere  niche  in  the  wall,  was  developed 
into  the  main  architectural  feature  of  the  interior, 
and  was  flanked  with  columns,  covered  with  a 
canopy  and  richly  decorated.  The  almcmar  in 
many  cases  was  joined  to  the  platform  in  front  of 
the  Ark,  and  elaborate  arrangements  of  steps  were 
provided.     This   process   of   development   may  be 


Almemarof  the  Old  Synat;oeue  at  C'asimir.  near  Cracow. 

(From  a  tlrawio^.) 

noted  in  illustrations,  pages  634-63.5.     In  the  syna- 
gogues in    Keichenbcrg  (page  628)  and  Munich  (I 
and    J    of    illustrations,    page    635), 
The  where  this  plan  has  been  developed 

Almemar.    to  the  greatest  extent,  it  will  be  seen 
that  its  characteristics  are  preserved 
notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  buildings,  the  rows 
of  columns,  and  the  elaborately  vaulted  roofs      In 


svNAGOtirK  AT  Florence,  ir.u'i. 

(From  A  pliutu^ra|ib.j 
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the  Jlunicli  synagogue  there  are  staircases  at  l)oth 
ends  of  the  buikling,  tlie  vestibules  and  luills  are 
greatly  nuiltiplied,  and  the  women's  gallery  is  en- 
larged: while  there  is  a  side  entrance,  as  well  as  an 
aisle  dviding  the  seats,  the  cruciform  plan  is  avoided. 

The  eondiination  of  almemar  witli  the  platforiu 
upon  which  the  Ark  rests,  while  seldom  used  in 
England,  is  becoming  general  wi.th  Ueforni  congre- 
gations on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  It  pro- 
vides no  opportimity  for  the  processional  and  simi- 
lar portions  of  the  Orthodox  service,  as  the  carrying 
of  the  scrolls  of  the  Law  to  the  reading-desk,  which 
ceremonies  are  necessarily  eliminated  as  the  central 
space  siuround- 
ing  the  almemar 
disappears;  but, 
on  the  otlier 
h  a  n  d  ,  ni  u  c  h 
greater  seating 
capacity  is  se- 
cured, and  the 
worshipers  are 
so  grouped  that 
all  have  approx- 
imately an  equal 
view  of  the  Ark, 
the  ptilpil,  and 
the  almemar. 

The  desire  to 
obtain  the  great- 
est seating  ca- 
pacity possible 
in  t li  e  given 
space  has  led  to 
many  variations 
in  tlie  arrange- 
ment of  the 
benches.  In  the 
Temple  Beth-El, 
built  in  New 
York  city  in 
1891,  the  seats 
are  curved,  so 
that  those  at  the 
side  of  the  build- 
ing si  ill  face  the 
Ark(illustraticjn 
L,  page  0351, 
while  the  aisles 
are  parallel.  In 
the  temple  in  In- 
dianapolis (illustration  K,  page  635),  built  in  lllOl), 
the  same  arrangement  is  used,  but  the  aisles  con- 
verge. In  the  former  example  the  dignity  of  the  Ark 
is  maintained  by  placing  it  in  a  deep 
Arrange-     semicircular  niche,  so  that  ahirge  space 

ment  of  on  the  platform  is  secured  without  en- 
Seats,  croaching  upon  the  floor-space  proper. 
The  modern  synagogue,  besides  con- 
taining the  minister's  study,  trustees'  rooms,  choir- 
rooms,  and  organ-loft,  devotes  much  space  to  school 
]nirposes ;  generally  the  entire  lower  floor  is  used  for 
class-rooms.  The  interior  treatment  of  the  syna- 
gogue allows  great  latitude  in  design,  but  the  sim- 
plest and  most  dignified  have  proved  to  be  the  most 
successful ;  the  same  rules  apply  to  the  interior  as  to 


Karaite  Synagogue  at  Odessa,  Russia. 
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the  exterior;  note  the  effect  of  Great  St.  Helens  in 
London  (Jkw.  Encvc.  viii.  159,  n.i'.  Loxiion),  and 
some  of  the  synagogues  in  Paris,  where  architectural 
luiity  is  preserved  and  a  devotional  atmosphere 
obtained. 

The  rectangular  lloor-plan  universally  employed 
permits  a  restful  treatment  of  the  ceiling,  which  is 
either  paneled,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Shearith  Israel 
Synagogue  in  New  York,  or  arched,  as  in  I'aris. 
The  absence  of  the  transept  allows  an  unbroken 
surface,  and  there  are  instances  of  central  domes,  or 
semidomes,  over  the  Ark.  The  galleries  for  women 
were  formerlj'  closely  latticed,  and  in  the  ancient 

synagogue  these 
galleries  were 
often  placed  at 
a  great  height 
(see  Ven'ice). 
In  modern  times 
the  lattice  is 
discarded  and 
the  galleries  are 
placed  lower,  so 
that  the  occu- 
pants may  ob- 
tain a  view  of 
the  Ark  and  the 
almemar. 

The     Ark     is 
the  most  impor- 
tant  feature   of 
the  interior,  and 
is  gencrallj-  dig- 
nilied  by  jiroper 
decoration     and 
raised     upon     a 
suitable  plat- 
form, reached  by 
at     least     three 
steps,  btit  often 
by   more.      It  is 
crowned    by  the 
tables  of  the 
Law.     Some- 
times the  elabo- 
ration   is    over- 
done,  to   the 
exclusion   of 
other    ornamen- 
tation    in      the 
building,   as    in 
the  case  of  the  old  synagogue  in  Berlin  (Jew,  En- 
CYC.  iii.  71),  where  may  be  seen  an  arrangement  in 
which   the   worshipers    are   provided 
The  Ark.     with  stands  (known  as  "Stadtc")to 
hold  their  books,  but  not  with  seat.s. 
Another  instance  of  this  is  in  Hnsiatyn,  where  the 
Ark  is  decorated  curiously  and  richly  but  not  pleas- 
antly.    In  the  synagogue  in  Padua  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful Ark  of  marble,  above  which   the  ceiling   is 
arched  (see  Ark  op  the  Law). 

The  almemar  is  raised  above  the  synagogue  floor, 
whether  it  is  in  the  center  of  the  building  or  not; 
it  is  approached  by  steps,  contains  seats,  and  is  sur- 
rounded b}'  a  railing.  Tliere  are  instances  of  curi- 
ously wrought    and    elaborate  iron    grilles,  which 
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muj-  bu  Sfiii  in  the  syuagoguc  in  Jerusalem  (ilhis- 
trutiou.  pajre  620)  or  in  Casiniir  (illustration,  page 
630).     See  also  CuAtow  and  Lkmheko. 

Tlie  position  of  the  pulpit  varies:  it  may  be 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  Ark,  and  is  occasionally 
found  in  the  center  of  the  steps,  as  in  the  Sliearilh 
Israel  S3'nagogue  in  New  York  (illustration,  page 
027).  In  some  eases  the  desk  on  the  almemar  is  used 
in  the  delivery  of  the  sermon,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Jlikve  Israel  Synagogue  in  I'liiludclphia  (illustra- 
tion, page  029),  which  has  no  puli)it.  The  treat- 
n\ent  of  the  entrance  varies  according  to  the  situa- 
tion; at  times  the  doors  are  approached  by  steps, 
as  in  Temple  Helh-El,  New  York  (illustration,  page 
627);  in  other  instances  the  doors  are  Hush  with  the 
street,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Odessa  synagogue  (illus- 
tration, pa.ge  032). 

In  the  desire  to  secure  abundant  light,  good  acous- 
tics, large  seating  capacity,  and  comfort  for  the  wor- 
shipers, modern  synagogues  have  in  many  cases  lost 
the  suggestion  of  devotion.  There  arc  but  few  em- 
blems which  may  be  used  that  are  characteristically 
Jewish;  the  interlacing  triangles,  the  lion  of  Judah. 
and  flower  and  fruit  forms  alone  are  allowable.  The 
perpetual  lamp  hangs  in  front  of  the  Ark  ;  the  tables 
of  the  Law  surmount  it.  The  seven- 
Symbolic     branched  candlestick,  or  menorah,  may 

Designs,  lie  jilaced  at  the  sides.  (Occasionally 
the  shofar,  and  even  the  lulab,  may  be 
utilized  in  the  design.  Hebrew  iuscri])tions  are  sjiar- 
ingly  or  seldom  used  :  stained-glass  windows,  at  one 
time  considered  the  special  propertj'  of  the  Chuicli, 
are  now  employed,  but  tigiued  subjects  are  not  used. 

.1.  A.  W.  15. 

The  only  plan  in  existence  presenting  the  interior 
arrangements  of  a  Karaite  synagogue  is  that  of  S. 
Weissenberg  (in  "Globus."  l.x.xiv.  142),  which  is  here 
reproduced  (page  636).  The  synagogue,  which  is 
known  as  kcnesah,  is  always  built  north  and  south, 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  for  men  and  women. 
In  the  women's  section,  which  is  separated  by  a  low 
grille  from  that  of  the  men,  there  are  two  rows  of 
seats  (7),  and  a  table  (10)  upon  which  to  place  the 
Bible,  which  each  woman  kisses  as  she  enters  the 
building.  The  men's  section  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  known  as  the  "  mekom  'asarah  "  (3),  or 
place  of  the  ten  elders,  in  which  is  the  Ark  (1),  and  the 
■•  dukan  "  (2).  or  place  for  the  reader,  which  is  a  small 
desk  or  pulpit.  On  each  side  arc  tables  with  seats 
(4)  for  the  tirst  and  second  readers.  Sti'ps  ( 14)  sej)- 
amte  this  section  from  the  .second  section,  the  "  place 
of  the  twenty  "  (''mekom  'esrim  ")  (o),  and  this  again 
is  separated  by  a  balustrade  (13)  from  the  section 
known  as  the  "  mosliab  zekcnim  "  (6).  or  scats  for  the 
aged,  each  of  which  contains  a  ilesk  or  box,  and  a 
receittacle  for  shoes,  which  must  be  removed  before 
treading  the  holy  soil.  The  vestibule  (8)  is  tern.ed 
"azarah."  The  i)ulpit  and  the  place  for  the  twelve 
elders  is  .surrounded  by  a  balustrade  (12).  It  is 
somewhat  dillicult  to  understand  the  object  of  pla- 
cing the  more  aged  members  of  the  community  in  a 
]Hirtion  of  the  synagogue  away  from  the  body-  of  the 
hall,  but  the  probable  reason  is  that  the  younger 
mend)ers  are  obliged  to  stand  in  the  center  (.5)  dur- 
ing tile  long  services,  while  the  place  for  the  elders 
and  the  aged  is  i)rovided  with  seats. 


Reproductions  of  synagogues,  other  than  those 
illu.slratiug  this  article,  occur  under  the  following 
topics.  The  asterisk  indicates  that  an  interior  view 
of  the  synagogue  has  been  given. 
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See  also  Alme.mak;  Auk  of  the  Law;  Pci.pit. 

J. 

SYNAGOGUE,  THE  GREAT  (n^njH  nDJ3)  : 
The  meiubei's  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  or  the  Great 
Assembly,  are  designated  in  the  Wishuah  (Ab.  i.  1) 
as  tlio.se  representatives  of  the  Law  who  occujiied  a 
place  in  the  chain  of  tradition  between  the  Piophets 
!ind  the  earliest  scholars  known  by  name.  "The 
Prophets  transmitted  the  Toruli  to  the  men  of  the 
Gi"eat  Synagogue.  .  .  .  Simon  the  Just  was  one  of 
those  who  survived  the  Great  Synagogue,  and  An- 
tigonus  of  Soko  receivcil  the Toiali  from  him  "  (Ab.  i. 
1  et  teij.).  The  tirst  part  of  this  statement  is  |)ai!i- 
phrased  as  follows  in  Ab.  H.  N.  i. :  "  Ilaggai,  Zech- 
ariah,  and  Malachi  received  from  the  Piophets;  and 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  received  fiom  Ilag- 
gai, Zechaiiah,  and  Malachi."  This  is  the  reading  of 
the  first  version ;  the  second  version  (ed.  Schechter, 
p.  2)  reads:  "The  Prophets  to  Haggai,  Zechaiiah. 
and  Malachi:  and  these  to  the  men  of  the  Gieat 
Synagogue."  In  this  paraphrase  the  three  post- 
ixilic  jirophets  are  separated  fnim  the  other  proph- 
ets, for  it  was  the  task  of  the  former  to 
Included  transmit  the  Law  to  the  members  of 
the  Last  the  Great  Synagogue.  It  must  even 
Prophets,  be  assumed  that  these  three  proph- 
ets were  themselves  included  in  those 
membeis,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  statements  re- 
ferring to  the  institution  of  the  piayers  and  benedic- 
tions that  the  Great  Synagogue  included  piophets. 

According  to  H.  .Tohanan,  "vlio  wrote  in  the  third 
century,  "the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  insti- 
tuted for  Isi-ael  the  benedictions  and  the  j'rayers,  as 
wel!  as  the  benedictions  for  kiddush  and  habdalah  " 
(Ber.  33a).  This  agrees  with  the  sentence  of 
U.  Jeremiah  (4th  cent.),  who  states  (Yer.  Ber.  4d). 
in  reference  to  the  "Sheinoueh   Esreh,"  that  "one 
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liiiiidreii  and  twenty  cWers,  including  about  eighty 
Iiropliets,  liave  instituted  these  priiyers. "  These 
one  liundred  and  twenty  ehiers  are  undoubtedly 
identical  with  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue. 
The  number  given  of  the  prophets  must,  however, 
be  corrected  according  to  Meg.  171),  where  the  .source 
of  1{.  Jeremiah's  statement  is  found:  "  H.  Johanan 
said  that,  according  to  some,  a  baraita  taught  that 
one  liundred  and  twenty  elders,  including  some 
prophets,  instituted  the 'Shenioneh  'Esreh.'"  Hence 
the  prophets  were  in  a  minoritj-  in  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue. Another  statement  regarding  the  activity 
of  this  institution  alludes  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Feast  of  Purim  according  to  Esth.  i.\.  27  et  neq., 
while  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Meg.  2a)  states,  as  a 
matter  reciuiring  no  discussion,  that  the  celebration 
of  the  Feast  of  Purim  on  the  days  mentioned  in 
Meg.  i.  1  was  instituted  by  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.  But  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  H.  Jo- 
hanan (Meg.  70d;  Ruth  R.  ii.  4)  speaks  of  '•eighty- 
five  elders,  among  them  about  thirty  jirophets." 

Tliese  divergent  statements  may  easily  be  recon- 
ciled (see  Krochnial,  "  Moreh  Nebuke  haZeman."  p. 
97)  by  reading,  in  the  one  passage,  "  beside  them  " 
(Dnoy)  instead  of  "  among  them " 
Their  (DHD):  and  in  the  other  passage, 
Number,  "thirty"  instead  of  "eighty."  The 
number  eighty-fiveis  taken  from  Neh. 
X.  2-29;  but  the  origin  of  the  entire  number(120)  is 
not  known.  It  was  undoubtedly  assumed  that  the 
company  of  those  mentioned  in  Neh.  x.  was  increased 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  by  the  prophets  who  took 
part  in  the  sealing  of  the  covenant,  this  view,  which 
is  coutirmed  by  Neh.  vi.  7,  14,  being  based  on  the 
hypothesis  that  other  prophets  besides  llaggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi  were  then  preaching  in 
Israel.  These  passages  indicate  that  this  assembly 
was  believed  to  be  the  one  described  in  Neh.  ix.-x., 
and  other  statements  regarding  it  prove  that  the 
Amoraim  a<(epted  this  identification  as  a  matter  of 
course.  According  to  Abba  b.  Kahana.  the  well- 
known  haggadist  of  the  latter  half  of  the  third  cen- 
tury (Shem-Tob  on  Ps.  xxxvi.,  end),  "Two  genera- 
tions used  the  "  Shem  ha-Meforesh,'  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  and  the  generation  of  the  '  she- 
mad  ' "  (the  persecution  of  Hadrian  and  the  Bar 
Kokba  war).  This  reference  is  explained  in  a  state- 
ment by  Giddel,  apupil  of  Rab  (Yer.  ileg.  iii..  end; 
Yoma  (i9b):  "The  word  ^njn  in  Neh.  viii.  6  indi- 
cates that  Ezra  uttered  the  great  Tetragram  in  his 
praise  of  God." 

The  combination  of  these  two  passages,  which 
evidently  have  the  same  basis,  offers  another  instance 
of  the  general  assumption  that  all  the  members  of 
this  body  were  regarded  as  belonging  to  one  genera- 
tion, which  included  Ezra,  while  Joshua  b.  Ix'vi,  one 
cf  the  earliest  amoraim,  even  derived  the  term  "Great 
Synagogue"  from  Neh.  i.\.  32.  The  authors  of  the 
prayers  restored  the  triad  of  the  divine  attributes  in- 
troduced by  Closes  (Deut.  x.  17),  al- 
The  though  Jeremiah  (xxxii.  IS)  and  Daniel 

Generation  (x.  17,  Hebr.)  had  each  ou)itted  one  of 

of  Ezra,  the  three  attributes  from  their  prayers. 
"  The  Great  As.senibly  was  so  called  be- 
cause it  gave  the  divine  attributes  their  ancient  'great- 
ness '  and  dignity  "  (Yoma  69b  [with  other  authori- 
XI.  ^1 


ties]  ;  Yer.  Ber.  lie  and  Meg.  74c;  Shem-Tob  on  Ps. 
xix. :  see  also  Ber.  33b) ;  although  this  is  merely  a  hag- 
gadic  explanation  of  the  old  term,  it  indicates  that 
the  Amoraim  did  not  think  the  Great  Synagogue 
could  be  any  other  as.s<.'mbly  or  council  than  the  one 
mentioned  as  the  source  of  the  prayers  in  Neh.  ix. : 
and  there  are  other  examples  in  traditional  litera- 
ture evidencing  this  view.  In  Yer.  Ber.  3a  (Gen.  R. 
xlvi.,  Ixxviii.)  this  objection  is  raised  in  regard  to  a 
thesis  of  R.  Levi  based  on  Gen.  xvii.  ii  and  referring 
to  Neh.  ix.  7:  "  Did  not  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue call  Abraham  by  his  former  name,  Abram'^  " 
In  the  name  of  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  R. 
Abbahu  (Gen.  R.  vi.)  quotes  the  words  "The  heaven 
of  heavens,  with  all  their  host"  (Neh.  ix.  6)  as  an 
explanation  of  Gen.  i.  17;  and  the  sjime  authority  is 
invoked  in  a  haggadic  passage  by  Abin  (Tan.,  She- 
mot,  i.)  in  reference  to  Neh.  ix.  5(/4.  2,  anonymous), 
as  well  as  in  one  by  Samuel  b.  Nahnian  (Ex.  R.  xli., 
beginning;  Tan.,  Ki  Tissa.  14)  alluding  to  Neh. 
ix.  18. 

R.  Johanan  connected  the  following  story  with 
Neh.  X.  1-2  (Ruth  R.  ii.  4):  "The  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  wrote  a  document  in  which  thej'  volun- 
tarily agreed  to  pay  heave-offerings  and  tithes.  This 
document  they  displayed  in  the  hall  of  the  Temple; 
the  following  morning  they  found  the  divine  con- 
firmation inscribed  uponil."  Since Nchemiah himself 
was  a  member,  Samuel  b.  Marta,  a  pupil  of  Rab, 
quoted  a  phrase  used  by  Nehemiah  in  his  prayer 
(i.  7)  as  originating  with  his  colleagues  (Ex.  R.  Ii. ; 
Tan.,  Pekude,  beginning).  Ezra  was,  of  course, 
one  of  the  members,  and,  according  to  Neh.  viii.,  he 
was  even  regarded  as  the  leader.  In  one  of  the 
two  versions  of  the  interpretation  of  Cant.  vii.  14 
(Lev.  R.  ii.  11),  therefore,  Ezra  and  his  compan- 
ions ("'Ezra  wa-haburato")  are  mentioned,  while 
the  other  version  (Cant.  R.  ad  loc.)  speaks  merely 
of  the  "  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  "  (compare  the 
statements  made  above  regarding  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Telragnim).  In  the  targum  to  Cant.  vii.  3, 
in  addition  to  "Ezra  the  priest"  the  men  mentioned 
in  Ezra  ii.  2  as  the  leaders  of  the  people  returning 
from  the  Exile— Zerubbabel,  Jeshua.  Nehemiah. 
Jlordecai,  and  Bilshan — are  designated  as  "  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue."  In  the  same  targum  (to 
vi.  4)  the  leaders  of  the  exiles  are  called  the  "sages 
of  the  Great  Synagogue." 

It  appears  from  all  these  passages  in  traditional 
literature  that  the  idea  of  the  Great  Assembly  was 
based  on  the  narrative  inNch.  viii.-x.,aud  that,  fur- 
thermore, its  members  were  regarded  as  the  leaders 
of  Israel  who  had  returned  from  exile  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  new  polity  connected  with  the 
Second  Temple.  All  these  men  were  regarded  in 
the  tannaitic  chronology  as  belonging  to  one  gener- 
ation; for  this  reasim  the  "generation  of  the  men  of - 
the  Great  Synagogue  "  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  - 
passages  already  cited,  this  denoting,  according  to 
the  chronological  canon  of  Jose  b.  Halafta  (Seder 
'Olam  Kabbah  xxx.  [ed.  Ratner,  p.  141);  "Ab.  Zarah 
86).  the  generation  of  thirty-four  yearsduring  which 
the  Persian  rule  lasted,  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
of  the  Second  Temple.  lAs  the  last  prophets  were 
still  preaching  during  this  time,  they  also  were  in 
eluded.    That  prophecy  began  only  at  the  end  of 
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this  puiiod,  when  the  reigu  of  Alexander  the  Great 
comineiiceil,  was  likewise  a  thesis  of  the  tannaitio 
clironology,  whieli,  lil<e  tlie  canon  of  tlie  tliiityfoiir 
years,  was  adopted  by  the  hiler  Jewisli  chronologists 
(Seder  'Olani  Habbali  l.f.;  coinp.  Sanli.  11a),  al- 
tliough  llie  view  occurs  as  early  as  Josephiis  ("Con- 
tra Ap."  i.,S8).j 

In  view  of  tliese  facts,  it  was  natural  that  the 

Great  Synagogue  should  be  regarded  as  the  conueet- 

inglink  in  the  chain  of  tradition  be- 

Position  in  tweeii  the  Prophets  and  the  scholars. 

Tannaitic    It  may  easily  be  seen,  therefore,  why 

Chro-         Simon  tlie  Just  should  be  termed  a  sur- 

nology.       vivor  of  this  body,  for,  according  to 

the  tradition  current  in  the  circle  of 

Palestinian  scholars,  it  was  this  high  priest,  and  not 

his  grandfather  Jaddia,  who  met  Alexander  the 

Great,    and    received    from   him    much   honor  (see 

Yoma   (i'Ja;    Meg.  Ta'an.    for  the   21st  of  Kislew; 

COmp.  Al-EXANDKU   THE   GrEAT). 

It  is  thus  evident  that,  according  to  the  only 
authority  extant  in  regard  to  the  subject,  the  tradi- 
tion of  tlie  Taimaim  and  the  Amoraim,  the  activity 
of  this  assembly  was  confined  to  the  period  of  the 
Persian  rule,  and  thus  to  the  first  thirty-four  years 
of  the  Second  Temple,  an<l  that  afterward,  when 
Simon  the  Just  was  its  only  survivor,  there  was  no 
other  fixed  institution  which  could  be  regarded  as  a 
precursor  of  the  academies.  This  statement  d<ies 
not  imply,  however,  that  such  a  body  did  not  exist 
in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Second  Temple,  for  it 
must  be  assumed  that  .some  governing  council  ex- 
isted in  tho.se  centuries  as  well,  although  the  state- 
ments regarding  the  Great  Synagogue  refer  exclu- 
sively to  the  first  period.  The  term  primarily  denoted 
the  assembly  described  in  Xeh.  ix.-x.,  which  con- 
vened principally  for  religious  purposes — fasting, 
reading  of  the  Torah,  confession  of  sins,  and  praj'cr 
(Nell.  ix.  1  et  serj.).  Since  every  gathering  convened 
for  religious  purposes  was  called  "keneset"  (hence 
"bet  ha-keneset  "  =  "  the  synagogue";  comp.  the 
verb  "kenos,"  Esth.  iv.  16),  this  term  was  applied 
also  to  the  assembly  in  question  ;  but  as  it  was  an  as- 
sembly of  special  importance  it  was  designated  more 
specifically  as  the  "great  assembly"  (comp.  Neh. 
V.  7,  "keliillah  gedolah"). 

In  addition  to  fixing  the  ritual  observances  for  the 
first  two  ([uarters  of  the  day  (Neh.  ix.  3),  the  Great 
Synagogue  engaged  in  legislative  proceedings,  ma- 
king laws  as  summarized  in  Neh.  x.  30  et  ,■*((/.  Tra- 
dition therefore  ascribed  to  it  the  character  of  a 
chief  magistracy,  and  its  members,  or  rather  its 
headers,  including  the  prophets  of  that  time,  were 
regarded  as  the  authors  of  otlier  obligatory  rules. 
These  leaders  of  post-exilic  Israel  in  the  Persian 
period  were  called  the  "men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue "  because  it  was  generallj'  assumed  that  all 
those  who  then  acted  as  leaders  had  been  members 
of  the  memorable  gathering  held  on  the  24th  of 
Tishri,  444  is.c.  Although  the  assembly  itself  con- 
vened only  on  a  single  day,  its  leaders  were  desig- 
nated in  tradition  as  regular  members  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.  This  explains  the  fact  that  the  refer- 
ences speak  almost  exclusively  of  the  members  of 
the  Great  Synagogue,  the  allusions  to  the  body  it- 
self being  very  rare,  and  based  in  part  on  error,  as, 


for  example,  the  riuolaliou  from  Ab.  i.  2  which  oc- 
curs in  Eccl.  1{.  xii.  11. 

As  certain  institutions  supposcil  to  have  Ix'cn  es- 
tablished in  the  first  jieriod  of  the  Second  Temple 
were  as(Mibe<l  to  Ezra,  so  others  of  them  were 
ascribed  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  There 
is.  ill  fact,  no  dilTerence  between  the  two  classes  of 
institutions  so  far  as  origin  is  concerned.  In  some 
cases  Ezra,  the  great  scribe  and  the  leader  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  is  mentioned  as  the  author,  in 
others  the  entire  bod}'  is  so  mentioned  ;  in  all  cases 
the  body  with  Ezra  at  its  head  must  be  thought  of 
as  the  real  authors.  In  traditional  literature,  how- 
ever, a  distinction  was  generally  drawn  between  the 
institutions  of  Ezra  and  those  of  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  so  that  they  tigured  si']iarately  ;  but  it  is 
not  surprising,  after  what  has  been  said  above,  that 
in  Tan.,  Beshallah,  10,  on  Ex.  xv.  7,  the  "Tikkune 
Soferim,"  called  also("()klali  we-Oklah,"  No.  168) 
"Tikkune  'Ezra"  (emendations  of  the  text  of  the 
Bible  by  the  Soferim,  or  by  Ezra;  and  according  to 
the  tannaitic  source  [see  Bacher,  "Ag.  Tan."  ii. 
20.5].  originally  textual  euphemisms),  should  be 
ascribed  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  since 
the  author  of  the  jja.ssjige  in  (luestion  identified 
the  Soferim  {i.e.,  Ezra  and  his  successors)  with 
them. 

The  following  rulings  were  ascribed  to  the  men 

of   the  Great  Synagogue:    (1)    Thej*  included   the 

books  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Esther,  and 

Institu-  theTwelve  Minor  Prophetsin  the  Bib- 
tions  and     lical  canon ;  this  is  the  only  possible 

Rulings,  explanation  of  the  baraita  (B.  B.  l.la) 
that  they  "  wrote  "  those  books.  The 
first  three  books,  which  were  composed  outside  Pal- 
estine, had  to  be  accepted  by  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  before  they  could  be  regarded  as  worthy 
of  inclusion,  while  the  division  of  the  Jlinor  Proph- 
ets was  completed  by  the  works  of  the  three  post- 
exilic  iiro])liets,  who  were  themselves  members  of 
that  council.  The  same  activity  in  regard  to  these 
books  is  ascribed  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue 
as  had  been  attributed  to  King  Ilezekiali  and  his 
council,  including  the  prophet  Isaiah,  with  regard 
to  the  three  books  ascribed  to  Solomon  (see  also 
Ab.  R.  N.  i.)  and  the  Book  of  I.saiah.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  this  baraita,  as  well  as  in  the  gloss 
upon  it,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  "men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,"  are  mentioned  as  the  last  Biblical  wri- 
ters; while  according  to  the  introduction  to  the  Sec- 
ond Book  of  the  JIaccabces  (ii.  IS)  Nehemiah  also 
collected  a  number  of  the  books  of  the  Bible. 

(2)  They  introduced  the  triple  classification  of  the 
oral  law,  dividing  the  study  of  the  Mishnah  (in  the 
larger  sense)  into  the  three  branches  fif  midrash, 
halakot.  and  haggadot,  although  this  view,  which 
is  anonymous,  confiicted  with  that  of  P.  Jonah,  a 
Palestinian  amora  of  the  fourth  century,  who  de- 
clared that  the  founder  of  this  threefold  division  of 
traditional  science  (see  Jew.  En'CVO.  iii.  163,  s.v. 
Biiii.E  Exegesis)  was  R.  Akiba  (Yer.  Shck.  v.,  be- 
ginning). This  view  is  noteworthy  as  showing  that 
the  later  representatives  of  tradition  traced  the  ori- 
gin of  their  science  to  the  earliest  authorities,  the 
immediate  successors  of  the  Prophets.  The  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue,  therefore,  not  only  completed 
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the  canon,  but  introduced  tlie  scientific  treatment  of 
tradition. 

(H)  TI)C'_v  introduced  tlie  Feast  of  Piirini  and  de- 
tertnined  the  days  on  wliich  it  slioidd  he  cclehrateil 
(see  above). 

(4)  They  instituted  tlie  "Sliemoneli  'Esreli,"  as 
well  as  the  benedictions  and  other  i)rayers,  as  already 
noted.  The  tradition  in  regard  to  this  point  ex- 
presses the  view  that  the  synagoj^al  prayers  as  well 
as  the  entire  ritual  were  put  into  delinite  shape  by 
the  men  of  the  CJreat  Synagogue. 

The  list  of  Biblical  personages  who  have  no  jtart 
in  the  future  world  (Sanh.  x.  1)  was  made,  accord- 
ing to  Rab,  by  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue 
(Sanh.  104b),  and  a  haggadic  ruling  on  Biblical 
stories  beginning  with  the  phrase  "  Wa-yehi  ba- 
yaniim "  (And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days)  is 
designated  by  Johanan,  or  his  pupil  Levi,  as  a  "tra- 
dition of  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  "  (Meg. 
10b).  This  is  jnerely  another  way  of  saying,  as  is 
stated  elsewhere  (Lev.  R.  xi.)in  reference  to  the 
same  ruling,  that  it  had  been  brought  as  a  tradition 
from  the  Baliylonian  exile.  There  are  references 
also  to  otlier  liaggadic  traditions  of  tins  kind  (see 
Bacher,  "  Ag.  Tan."  2d  ed.,  i.  192;  idem.  "Die  Ael- 
testeTerminologie,"  p.  107).  .loshuab.  Leviascribes 
in  an  original  way  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue 
the  merit  of  having  provided  for  all  time  for  the 
making  of  copies  of  the  Bible,  tefillin. 
Other  and  mezuzot,  stating  that  they  insti- 
Activity.  tuted  twenty-four  lasts  to  insure  that 
wealth  would  not  be  acquired  by  copy- 
ists, who  would  cease  to  copy  if  they  became  rich 
(Pes.  50b).  A  haggadic  passage  by  Jose  b.  Hanina 
refers  to  the  names  of  the  returning  exiles  mentioned 
iu  Ezra  ii.  51  (t  nnj.  (Gen.  R.  Ixxi.  et  jmssiin),  cue 
version  reading  "  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  " 
instead  of  "sons  of  the  Exile,"  or  "  those  that  re- 
turned from  the  Exile  "  ("  'ole  goleh  ").  This  shows 
that  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  included 
the  first  generation  of  tlic  Second  Temple.  In  Esth. 
R.  iii.  7  the  congregation  of  the  tribes  mentioueil  iu 
Judges  XX.  1  is  apparent!)'  termed  "men  of  tlie 
Great  Synagogue."  This  is  due,  however,  to  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  text,  for,  according  to  Luria's  skilful 
ementlation,  this  phrase  nuist  be  read  with  the  pre- 
ceding words  "Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue "  ;  so  that  the  phrase  corresponds  to  the  "  bene 
ha-golah"  of  Ezra  x.  16. 

There  is,  finally,  a  jiassage  of  three  claiLSes,  which 
the  Mishnah  (Ab.  i.  13)  ascribes  to  the  men  of  the 
Gr<'at  Synagogue  as  stated  above,  and  which  reads 
as  follows:  "Be  heedful  in  pronouncing  sentence: 
have  many  pupils;  put  a  fence  about  the  Torah." 
This  aphorism,  ascrilied  to  an  entire  body  of  men, 
can  only  be  interpreted  as  expressing  tlieirspirit  and 
tendency,  yet  it  must  haveljcen  formulated  by  some 
individual,  probably  one  of  their  number.  At  all 
events,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  historical  and  au- 
thentic statement  of  the  dominating  tliought  of 
those  early  leaders  of  post-exilic  Israel  who  were 
designated  iu  the  tradition  of  the  Palestinian  schools 
as  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  It  must  also 
be  noted  that  this  passage,  like  the  majority  of 
those  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  Abot.  is  addressed 
to  the  teachers  and  spiritual  leaders  rather  than  to 


the  people.  These  three  clauses  indicate  the  pro- 
gram of  the  scholars  of  the  Persian  period,  who 
were  regarded  as  one  generation,  and  evidence  their 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Ezra's  teaching.  Their 
program  was  carried  out  by  l  he  Pharisees :  caution  in 
pronouncing  legal  sentences;  watchfulness  over  the 
scliools  and  the  training  of  pupils;  asstirance  of  the 
ol)servance  of  the  Law  by  the  enforcement  of  pro- 
tective measures  and  rulings. 

An  attempt  has  thus  been  made  to  assign  correct 
positions  to  the  texts  in  which  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  are  mentioned,  and  to  present  the  views 
on  which  they  are  based,  although  no  discussions 
can  be  broached  regarding  tlie  views  of  the  chroni- 
clers and  historians,  or  the  dilTcrenl  hypotheses  and 
conclusions  drawn  from  these  texts  concerning  the 
history  of  the  period  of  the  Second  Temple.  For 
this  a  reference  to  the  articles  cited  in  the  bibliog- 
raphy must  sullice.  Kucneii  especially  presents  a 
good  summary  of  the  more  recent  theories,  while  L. 
Li)w  (who  is  not  mentioned  by  Kuenen)  expresses 
views  totally  divergent  from  those  generally  held 
with  regard  to  the  Great  Synagogue;  this  body  he 
takes  to  lie  the  assembly  described  in  I  Mace.  xiv. 
25-26,  which  iniule  Simeon  the  Ilasmoneau  a  hered- 
itary prince  (18tli  of  Elul,  140  n.c). 

HiBLiOGRAPnv  :  ¥r¥in\if\,m  Mnn(itsfc)irift,  i.203fr  sco.;  Gratz, 
ifi.  vi.  M-.ii.  lil-Hfl:  Juioh  Lfvy,  ih.  vi.  :;i»i  rl  xcij..  m  <t  n.q.. 
339  cf  t<€i;,;  N.  Krwtinial.  Mmrh  Xihuhi:  ha-Zeman,  passim ; 
(iratz,  Kiiheletli,  pp.  150  f(  .m  7.:  I.  s.  Blucli,  Sliidkn  znr 
Gesc}i.  dry  Sammhtnu  der  Alt-llclirilisclicn  LdtenUrtri 
Kuenen.  Uchcr  <lii-  Milnncr  dtr  Grossin  .s'f/imi/oye .  in  Gc- 
mmmcltc  Ahhanttl^ntgni.  pp.  1:^1W  (translated  l>y  K. 
Buddei:  D.  HolTinann.  I'clicr  dir  Mdiiiiir  der  Grnssen 
VirxitiiniiUiiiu,  in  lierliner's  Mnfiaziii  (1S83),  x.  45-81:  L. 
l.iiw,  Dir  (iri'xsr  Sifniidr  (from  Urn  ChniuDija.  vol.  i.,  IHffi), 
in  (Irsiiiniiiiiu  Si-'liritleti.  I.  ;PJtM49;  S.  Krauss,  The  Great 
Sunml.  in  J.  Q.  It.  n.  W7-37T. 

W.  B. 

SYNOD  :  Representative  council,  composed  of 
rabbis  and  laymen,  and  convened  to  deliberate  upon 
and  determine  points  of  Jewish  doctrine,  policy,  and 
practise.  The  "elders  "  in  the  time  of  Moses  and 
the  members  of  the  Great  Assembly  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  may  be  regarded  as  the  elements 
Origin  of     of  a  synodal  organization.     Ilananiali 

Synods.  ben  Hezckiah  ben  Garon  was  the  head 
of  a.synod  that  de<'ide<l  upon  the  Bible 
canon  and  compiled  the  "Megillat  Ta'anit,"  the 
official  scroll  <if  the  fast-days.  Many  important  de- 
crees were  issued  from  Ilananiah's  retreat  (Shab. 
13h). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  synod  known  as  the  "ase- 
fah  "  (assembly)  was  called  into  existence  not  only  for 
the  protection  of  Judaism  but  for  the  purpose  of 
solving  curniit  ]Udblenis  concerning  Jews  and  their 
relations  to  their  Christian  neighbors.  Under  the 
presidency  of  R.  Tarn  (d.  1171)  a  synod  comiiosed 
of  several  hundred  rabbis  ami  scholars  of  northern 
France  and  Germany  assemlilcd  fre(iuenlly  at 
Troyes  and  Rheiins.  Its  decisions  included  regu- 
lations regarding  civil  cases,  over  wliich  the  Jews 
had  special  jurisdiction.  In  one  of  its  meetings  it 
was  decreed  that  no  Jew  might  purchase  a  crucifix 
or  any  church  furniture,  because  such  an  act  might 
endanger  the  Jewish  community.  An  amendment 
to  the  ordinance  of  R.  Gershom  forbidding  jioly gamy 
provided  that  in  case  the  wife  was  insjine  the  rule 
might  be  abrogated  with  the  written  consent  of  one 
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ImiKlreil  rabbis  from  three  tliffercut  provinces  («■..'/., 
Fr.iiicia,  Xormamly,  and  Anjoii).  The  ban  of  ex- 
conirauuication  was  pronounceJ  against  all  who 
transgressed  these  or  other  decisions  of  the  synod. 

A  synod  Iicld  at  Mayence  in  July,  1223,  regulated 
the  special  Jewish  tax  and  enacted   that   no  Jew 
might  incur  blame  by  dishonorable  dealings  with 
Christians  or  by  i)assing  counterfeit  coin.     About 
twenty  rabbis  were  assembled,  among  them  being 
R.   Eleazar   of    Worms,   author   of   the  "Hokeah." 
The  .synod  of  Spanish  .lews  held  on  Sept.  2"),  1354, 
represented  the  communities  of  Catalonia,  Aragon, 
Valencia,  and  .Majorca  ("Hc-Haluz,"  i.  l.")-29).     A 
.synod  of  rabbis  and  communal  leaders  held  at  Jla- 
yence  on  Aug.   .">,  1381,  renewed    the   takkauot   of 
Speyer,  Worms,  and  Mayence  (known  collectively 
as   "Shiim"),    especially   that   regarding   the    i)ro- 
tcction  of  the  childless  widow  against  extortion  or 
delay  in  herrelea.se  through  the  ceremony  of  halizah, 
A  synod  was  convened  at  Wcissenfels, 
In  the        Saxony,  in  1386  for  the  pvirpose   of 
middle       deliberating  on  certain  religious  ques- 
Ag'es.         tions  and   adopting   resolutions  con- 
cerning  measures  of    i)ublic   utility. 
The   members   provided  themselves   with  safe-con- 
ducts from  the  Saxon  princes;  nevertheless  brigands, 
with  the  connivance  of  the  nobles,  waylaid  the  trav- 
elers on  their  return  journey,  robbed  them,  and  held 
them  for  ransom. 

The  Jews  of  Italj'  convened  a  synod,  first  at 
Bologna  and  then  at  Forli  (1416-18),  to  consider 
measures  for  averting  the  dangers  which  were  threat- 
ened by  the  attit\ule  of  the  Dominican  Vicente 
Ferrer.  The  rabbis  of  Sated,  Damascus,  Salonica,  and 
Constantinople  called  a  synod  at  Jerusalem  in  lo.W 
to  determine  the  Sabbatical  year  (Azkari,  "Sefer 
Yere'im,"  p.  83).  A  permanent  synod  of  rabbis  and 
leaders  assembled  at  Lublin,  Poland,  in  le.'tO,  and 
occupied  itself,  among  other  things,  in  amending  the 
stringent  laws  against  the  remarriage  of  an  'Aoi'- 
NAii.  The  synod  in  Starokonstantinov  on  Rosh 
haShanah,  1756,  ratified  the  ban  against  the  Frank- 
ists  and  appealed  to  R.  Jacob  Einden  to  cuter  upon 
a  crusade  against  them.  Tlie  sittings  of  the  CoiN- 
ciL  OF  Fofii  L.\ND8  were  held  regularly  from  the 
midillc  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

These  synods  assembled  at  the  call  of  the  inter- 
ested communities  or  of  the  leading  rabbis,  and  bore 
an  international  character.  In  some  cases  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  in  which  a  synod  was  to 
be  held  suspected  a  political  design  and  prohibited 
its  meeting.  At  other  times  the  local  government 
itself  would  call  a  synod  of  rabbis  and  Jewish  rep- 
resentatives for  the  purpose  of  explaining  Jewish 
law  and  usage.  Such  a  .synod  was  the  notable  con- 
vocation known  as  the  French  Sanhedrin  (1806). 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  by  an  edict  of  Dec.  4,  1804, 
called  for  a  Jewish  deputation  to  meet  at  St.  Peters 
burg  ("  Ha-Karmel,"  1871,  p.  587).  The  object  and 
result  of  this  synod  are  not  clear.  In  1843,  by  onhr 
of  Nicholas  I.,  under  a  commission 
In  Russia,  headed  by  Count  Uvarov,  a  synod  con- 
sisting of  leaders  of  the  various  Jewish 
groups  assembled  in  St.  Petersburg.  R.  Senior  Zal 
man  of  Lodi  and  Israel  Heilprin  of  Poland  repre-   | 


sented  thcHasiilim;  R.  Isaac  of  Volozhin  represented 
theanti-Hasidim;  while  Hezaleel  Sternof  Odessa  and 
Jlax  Lilienlhal  represented  the  I laskalah  movement. 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  Isaac  Adoljjhe  Cremieux 
were  invited,  but  did  not  attend  ( Hayyim  Mcir,  "  Bet 
Rabbi,"  ii.,  lierilychev,  iy02).  The  synod  was  inter- 
rogated on  certain  iiucstions  of  Jewish  law  in  relation 
to  the  national  law,  and  on  Jewish  education  in  par- 
ticular. Similar  synods  were  called  in  St.  Petersburg 
in  18.")7,  1863,  and  187!).  Tliat  of  the  last  date  was  pre- 
sided over  by  F.  Blumenfeld,  and  included,  besides 
rabbis,  A.  Harkavy  and  other  prominent  laymen. 
The  government  required  information  on  the  ques- 
tion of  marriage  and  divorce ;  likewise  as  to  whether 
polygamy  is  considered  a  crime,  and,  if  so,  what  is 
the  punishment  attached  to  it  ("Ha-Meliz,"  1879, 
No.  28). 

An  interesting  synod  was  held  in  Cracow  Aug.  9, 
1903,  when  abo\it  fifty  rabbis  from  ililTerenl  countries 
assembled  at  the  call  of  R.  Elijah  Hazzan,  hakam- 
bashi  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  the  sessions  being  pre- 
sided over  by  Hayyim  Levi  Horowitz,  the  rabbi 
of  Cracow.  A  s|)ecial  feature  of  this  synod  was  the 
public  oath  taken  by  the  rabbis  in  declaring  that  the 
Bi.ooD  AccisATioN  was  absolutely  false,  and  that 
neither  the  Talmud  nor  any  other  rabbinical  book 
contains  any  mention  of  the  ritual  use  of  blood, 
which  would  be  contrary  to  Jewish  law.  This 
sj'nod  also  warned  the  Jewish  youth  to  refrain  from 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  Nihilists  or  tln^  Socialists, 
who.se  object,  the  destruction  of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, it  declared  to  be  treasonable  according  to 
Jewish  law. 

Tlie.se  synods  always  gave  decisions  on  tradi- 
tional lines;  they  never  attempted  to  change  a 
doctrine  or  principle  of  faith  or  to  abolish  any  law, 
although  they  modified  the  latter  when  there  was 
urgent  need,  as  in  the  case  of  the  'agunah.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  .synod  was  rather  to  strengthen  the  Law 
and  to  fence  it  about.  Another  aim  was  to  raise  the 
ethical  standard  of  the  Jews  and  provide  means  to 
better  their  position  among  the  Christians. 

The  synods  of  the  Reform  Jews  were  of  a  quite 
different  character.  In  their  first  atteiniit  to  organ- 
ize a  synod,  in  1845,  through  the  Berlin  Genossen- 
schaft  fi'ir  Reform  im  Judenthum,  they  declared  for 
"a  synod  which  shall  renew  and  establish  Judaism 
in  a  form  worthy  of  continuance  as  a  living  force." 
They  desired  a  synod  compo.sed  of  a  large  number 
of  like-minded  jiersons — of  theologians  and  leaders 
of  conunuuities  elected  by  their  congregations — its 
essential  task  to  be  "  to  see  to  it  that  its  decisions 
ex|)ressed  the  convictions  of  the  communities  at 
large  and  satisfied  their  needs."  The  decree  of  the 
synod  was  to  be  decisive  and  binding  on  the  con- 
gregations which  united  to  form  it — binding,  but 
not  forever.  "We  must  not  look  upon  the  decrees 
of  this  synod  as  the  authentic  interpretation  of 
the  divine  will,  hut  as  the  complete  expression  of 
the  contemporary  religious  consciousness  and  as  the 
realization  of  the  religious  needs  apparent  in  the 
Judaism  of  to-day "  (S.  Stern,  "  Die  Qegenwart 
Bewegung  in  Judenthunie,"  1845,  pp.  44-45).  Lud- 
wig  Philippson  approved  the  plan  of  a  German 
synod  in  1848;  Samuel  IIoi.diiei.\i,  Abraham  Gf.iger, 
and  Zacharias  Frankel  also  were  in  favor  of  it ;  yet 
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it  (liii  not  meet  till  Imi.!:;  afterward — in  1869  in  Leip- 
sio  and  in  1871  at  Angsbnrg. 

The  appeal  for  a  synod  in  Germany  was  echoed 
in  America,  wliere  its  principal  advocate  was  Isjiac 
M.  Wise.  It  was  larjiely  dne  to  his  elTorts  that  the 
Conference  of  Americjin  Ifabliis,  lield  in  Cleveland, 

Ohio,  in  1H55,  recommended  the  call- 
in  ing   of  a  synod.     VVise  wrote   many 
America,     editorials  in  the  "  Israelite  "  in  favor 

of  a  synod,  supporting  his  contention 
by  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  and 
Jewish  procedure.  Wi.se,  like  Iloldheim,  though 
e.xtremely  radical,  wished  to  give  Reform  a  legal 
aspect  by  connecting  it  with  the  Talmu<l  and  with 
Jewish  legalism.  He  combated  the  plea  of  priestly 
domination;  and  from  the  start  he  was  confronted 
with  strong  opposition,  particularly  in  the  Eastern 
States.  B.  Felsentii.m.  in  18.56  strenuously  op- 
posed the  creation  of  a  synod,  because  the  "modern 
.Jewish  consciousness  is  opposed  to  all  sanhedrins, 
and  denies  them  the  right  to  usurp  the  authority 
which  belongs  lo  the  individual  Jew."  David  Ein- 
horn,  rabbi  in  Baltimore,  Md.  ;  James  K.  Gutheim, 
rabbi  in  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Emil  G.  Hirseh,  and 
Kaufmann  Kohler  also  opposed  the  idea.  So  strong 
was  the  opposition  that  the  matter  was  dropped  for 
over  twenty  years,  until  after  the  death  of  Wise, 
when  the  advocates  of  the  sjnod  were  again  heard 
from  at  the  Central  Conference  held  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  in  1900.  H.  G.  Enelow,  in  a  paper  read  befoic 
that  body,  reviewed  the  question  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing a  synod  on  Reform  principles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  readjusting  ancient  religious  theories  to  a 
new  environment  and  new  conditions  of  life. 

Joseph  Silverman,  of  Temple  Emanu-El,  New 
Y'ork,  in  1903expressed  himself  in  favor  of  a  synod 
that  would  decide  on  iiwestions  of  .lewisli  theology, 
on  the  way  to  further   the  observance  of  Sabbath 

and  the  festivals,  and  on  the  prol)lems 
Revival  of  of  intermarriage,  proselytism,  crema- 
the  Synod  tion,  in  uniformity  in  synagogal  niu- 
ftuestion.     sic  and  religious  instruction.    Joseph 

KrausUopf,  acting  president  of  the 
Central  Conference  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  June  2~, 
1904,  strongly  recommended  that  the  conference 
enter  seriously  and  at  once  upon  the  formation  of  a 
synod. 

Beside  Felsenthal  the  most  outspoken  opponent 
of  the  synod  was  Solomon  Sehechter,  president  of 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America.  His 
negative  attitude  was  inspired  by  the  dread  of  hier- 
archical |)retensious  and  sacerdotal  tendencies  on  the 
part  of  such  a  synod.  This  dread,  he  said,  might 
not  be  justitied  in  the  eastern  countries  of  Europe, 
where  the  Torah  is  the  source  of  authority  and  the 
rabbi  is  but  the  interpreter  of  the  Law;  but  in  west- 
ern countries  loyalty  to  the  Torah  is  replaced  by 
blind  devotion  to  a  favorite  orator,  and  the  rabbi 
assumes  the  role  of  an  independent  authority.  But 
Sehechter  argues  against  the  plea  that  a  synod  is 
needed  to  counteract  the  whim  and  caprice  of  the 
individual  rabbi,  as  he  fears  that  the  remedy  may 
prove  worse  than  the  evil  of  a  permanent  schism  in 
the  congregation  of  Israel.  If  the  synod  is  lo  be- 
come a  blessing,  he  iledares,  it  must  first  recogni/e 
a  standard  of  authority  in  the  Bible,  the  Talmud, 


and  the  lessons  of  Jewish  history  as  to  what  is  vital 
and  essential  in  Judaism. 

Biiu.io(;kapiiy  :  (iraetz,  IHkI.  III.  37e-;)78,  Iv.3l8;  Horowitz,  fJie 
t'ranUfurterRnhliinervtifammlutnivunJahnlKI.'i;  Views 
"11  llic  Synixl.  Issuiil  by  the  Central  Ckjnference  of  American 
itabbl8,  Ualtlniore.  1UU5. 
J.  J.  D.  E. 

SYNOD  OF  FOUR  COUNTRIES.     See  Coln- 

f  II.  (iK  Fill  It  Lami<. 

SYNOD,     THE     GREAT.     See    Sysaoogue, 

Till-;  Giti:.v'i'. 

SYNOD  OF  USHA  :  In  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
ond century  f.E.  an  important  synod  of  rabbinical 
authorities  was  convened  in  the  Galilean  city  of 
I'sha,  near  Shefar"am,  Tiberias,  and  Sepijhoris. 
There  also  H.  Jidah  li.  Baua  orilained  five  (or 
seven)  disciples,  and  there  the  Sanhedrin  sometimes 
sat  (Sanh.  31b).  The  reason  for  the  Sanhedrin's  fre- 
quent change  of  seat  is  to  besought  in  the  turbu- 
lence! of  the  period,  but  niainlv,  perhaps,  in  the  Ila- 
drianic  persecutions;  this,  therefore,  approximately 
establishes  the  terminusa  quo  of  the  Synod  of  Uslia, 
while  the  terminus  ad  quein  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  Shefar'am,  the  later  residence  of  Judah  I.,  is 
mentioned  as  the  ue.xt  seat  of  the  synod  after  Usha. 
The  Galilean  synod  was  convened,  then,  between 
these  two  dates — more  e.\actly  during  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  after  that  emperor  had,  about 
140,  annulled  the  anti-Jewish  laws  instituted  by 
Hadrian.     For  while  Judah  b.    Baba 

Assem-  had  to  sulTer  a  martyr's  death  for  his 
bled  ordinations  and  these,  therefore,  must 

at  Usha.  have  taken  place  under  Hadrian,  this 
synod,  though  it  wasattended  by  large 
numbers  of  people  and  marked  by  special  festivi- 
ties, met  unhindered;  it  must,  therefore,  liave  been 
convened  after  the  annulment  of  the  laws  men- 
tioned. The  rabbinical  sources  give  various  and 
inconsistent  accounts  of  the  synod. 

"  Our  teachers  congreKaled  In  Usha  at  the  termination  of  the 
persecution  [^C!r^  •'d''K'3].  They  were  R.  Judah  [b.  Hal].  R. 
Neheiniah,  R.  Meir,  R.  Jose.  R.  Simeon  b.  Yol.iai.  U.  Eliezer 
[son  nf  R.  Jose  the  Galilean],  and  U.  Elcazar  b.  Jacob.  They 
sent  to  ilie  elders  of  (Jalilee,  sjiyinp,  'Those  who  have  already 
learned.  <-oine  and  teach :  those  who  tiave  nnt  yet  learned,  come 
and  be  tauRlil.'  They  met  and  arranged  everything  that  was 
necessary ;  and  when  the  time  came  to  depart  they  sjud,  •  It 
would  be  wrong  to  leave  [without  blessinir]  a  place  where  we 
have  been  so  well  received.'  The  honor  of  the  blessing  ihey  lie- 
stx^wed  ujHui  R.  Judah  because  he  was  a  son  of  that  city,  and  R. 
Judah  arose  and  preached.  In  like  niannerdid  the  other  rabbis 
also  preach,  lus  befitted  the  occasion  "  (I'ant.  R.  11.  o\. 

The  seven  inaugurators  of  the  synod  here  men- 
tioned, at  whose  call  other  scholars  of  Galilee  re- 
paired to  Usha,  arc  no  doubt  identical  with  I  he  seven 
pupils  of  H.  Akiba  mentioned  elsewhere  (Gen.  H. 
Ixi.  3).  In  the  Jerusidem  Talmud  ( Hag.  78d)  refer- 
ence is  made  to  a  synod  held  in  the  Valley  of  Bim- 
mon,  and  the  names  of  the  seven  elders  calling  it  are 
given  as  Jlei'r,  Judah,  Jose,  Simeon,  Xehemiah, 
Eleazar  b.  Jacob,  and  Johanan  liaSandalai'.     The 

intercalation  of  the  extra  month  was 
Pupils  of  agreed  upon  without  dissension;  but 
R.  Akiba.    with  regard  to  the  degree  of  holiness 

and  the  hallah,  MeVr  and  Johanan  ha- 
Sandalar  became  involved  in  a  violent  <lispute.  In 
spite  of  this  they  kissed  each  other  at  parting,  and 
their  friendship  became  so  strong  that  the  one  of  them 
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that  possessed  a  garment  of  the  kind  the  Rabbis 
donned  when  rendering  legal  deeisions  tore  it  into 
halves  and  gave  one  half  to  his  friend,  who  liiid 
none  ((A.).  To  toninieniorate  the  synod,  eaeh  rabbi 
drove  a  nail  into  a  bloek  of  niarlilc  wbieli  lay  near 
by,  and  this  bloek  was  thenrefortli  named  the  "nail- 
stone"  ((■*.). 

This  is  the  most  valuable  datum  eoneerning  the 
ceremonies  attending  an  old  Jewish  synod.  The  in- 
cident of  the  garment  is  told  somewhat  differently 
elsewhere,  and  in  regard  to  R.  Judali  ben  Ilai  and 
six  [)n])ils  (Sanli.  20a):  but  the  number  seven  seems 
to  identify  tlie  two  occMirrences.  In  two  other  pas- 
sages of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  however,  four  and 
three  teaeliers,  respectively,  are  mentioned  as  having 
delivered  the  sermons  preached  at  Csha ;  but  in  these 
passages  Jabneh  is  mentioned  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing (I5er.  G3b;  Shab.  33b).  This  is  no  doubt  due  to 
a  transmitter's  mistake  in  naming  Jalmeh  as  the 
place  more  often  cited ;  but  to  agree  with  Zacharias 
Frankel  that  there  may  have  been  two  ditferent 
synods,  one  in  Jabneh  and  one  in  L'sha,  would  seem 
out  of  the  question. 

No  less  erroneous  is  Griitz's  theory,  which  gives 
the  enactments  ("takkanot")  of  Usha  as  belonging 
to  the  beginning  of  Hadrian's  reign,  while  it  places 
the  synod  under  Antoninus  Pius.  It  can  not  be 
with  certaintj'  determined  whether  these  enactments 
were  issued  by  the  Sanhedrin  while  sitting  at  Usha, 
or  by  the  .synod.  A  resolution  which  concerns  the 
calendar  and  which  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 

£nact-  nui(lattril)utestotlie  Synodof  Usha,  is 
ments  of  el.s(  where  ascribed  to  the  bet  din  of 
the  Synod.  Usha  (R.  II.32a  ;  eomp.  Yer.  R.  II.  59c; 
Tosef. ,  R.  H.  iv.  5).  R.  Simeon  ben 
Gamaliel  was  patriarch  at  Usha  at  the  time  of  the 
synod,  tlio\igh  no  patriarch  is  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  synod.  This  points  to  the  conclusion 
either  that  the  patriarch  was  too  young  to  officiate 
or  that  he  refused  to  officially  represent  Judaism  at 
the  synod,  fearing  that  his  connection  with  it  might 
be  misconstrued. 

Of  the  regulations  adopted  at  Usha,  the  follow- 
ing are  known,  R.  Jose  b.  Hanina  being  supposed 
to  have  transmitted  them  (Ket.  491),  00a).  These 
regulations,  no  doubt,  were  made  necessary  by 
the  conditions  then  existing,  when  many  Jews 
lived  in  such  povert}-  that  it  was  necessary  to  form- 
ally and  legally  order  parents  to  take  care  of  their 
children. 

"  (I)  Parents  must  rare  for  their  sons  and  liaufrhters  so  long  as 
their  ohililren  are  minors.  (2)  Should  a  parent  deed  his  property 
diirinf;  his  lifetime  to  his  sous,  the  latter  iriust  support  their 
parents*  from  the  estate.  (3)  One  who  spends  freely  may  not 
use  moretlianone-tlfthof  his  fortune.  [In  Yer.  Pe'ah  Lib  this  is 
taken  to  mean  that  l^Me  ujay  not  use  more  tlian  one-tlfth  of  his 
fortune  for  hallah  and  tithes.]  I4l  The  father  must  be  patient 
In  teaeliing  his  sons  until  they  are  twelve  years  of  age;  then  he 
may  send  them  out  into  tlie  world  [that  is.  may  eease  to  support 
them  it  they  will  not  study].  (51  Should  a  wife  .sell  her  mar- 
riage-portion while  her  bu.shand  is  alive,  if  he  survives  her 
he  may  legally  take  the  property  from  the  pureha-sers.  IBoth 
the  .Terusaleni  and  the  Babylonian  Talmud  state  that  this  is  an 
older  enactment.]  (Ui  The  hallah  must  he  burned  [in  six  given 
eases  of  suspwted  uneleannessj  (Shah.  Lib).  [This  also  is  an 
older  regulation,  the  reissue  of  which  had  Ijecome  neeessarv.] 
(7)  An  enaetment  in  regard  t"  the  'etrog  '  "  (see  Tosef.,  Sheb. 
It.  21;  R.  H.  l.ial. 

These  regulations  form  a  part  of  the  Halakah,  and 


are  treated  more  fully  and  confirmed  in  the  Talmud, 
as  well  as  in  the  compendiums. 

Hiiu.iOGRAI'HV  :  Frankel.  Dml.r  )in-MMiiiah.  p.  17».  Leipsic 
mW;  uraiz.  Gegih.  iv.  132.  172;  Hacher,  Aij.  Tan.  ii.  54:  in. 
BliH'li,  Sliii'atT  Tnral  ha-Trhtiunt.  vol.  ii.,  part  1,  pp.  2.>J- 
;tllll.  Cracow.  18B4  ;  Luncz,  }la-Mc'ammcr.  i.  130,  Jerusalem, 
liUl.')  (s.v.  Vsha). 
w.  1!.  B.  Kit. 

SYRACUSE:  City  in  tlie  state  of  New  York; 
situatnl  (111  Lake  Onondag:i.  The  first  settlement 
of  Jews  in  Syracuse  dates  back  to  1839,  when  the 
warehouse  of  I5crnheiin  &  Hlock  served  as  a  meet- 
ing-place for  .lewish  traders  from  neighboring  cities 
and  towns.  In  1841  a  licrmaiient  religious  organi- 
zation was  eslablished,  with  the  name  "Society  of 
Concord";  services  were  then  held  in  an  upper  room 
of  Jacob  Garson's  house.  The  memlicrsliip  increased 
rapidly,  and  in  1846  a  house  in  Madison  street  was 
purchased  and  converted  into  a. synagogue,  in  which 
the  congregation  worshiped  until,  through  the  efforts 
of  Jacob  Stone,  the  present  synagogue  was  built, 
and  dedicated  (Sept.,  1830)  by  Isaac  M.  Wise,  then 
rabbi  in  Albany.  N.  Y.  Under  the  presidency  of 
Jose])h  Fidker  and  the  spiritual  guidance  of  Dr. 
Deutsch  many  reforms  were  introduced  in  the  serv- 
ice. This  resulted  in  a  division  of  the  congregation 
in  1864.  The  .seceding  members  formed  the  Adath 
Jeshurun  congregation,  of  which  Joseph  Wiseman 
became  president  and  Jacob  Levi  reader.  The  pulpit 
of  the  Society  of  Concord  is  at  inesent  (lOO."))  occu- 
pied by  Dr.  Adolph  Guttman.  who  was  called  from 
llohcnems,  Tyrol,  in  1S83. 

There  are  several  other  congregations  in  the  city: 
New  Beth  Israel  (organized  18.'")4).  New  Adath  Je- 
shurun (1870).  Adath  Israel  (1882),  Poiley  Zedek 
(1888),  and  several  minor  congregations  that  wor- 
ship according  to  the  Orthodox  ritual.  Jo.sepli 
Hertz,  David  Uevinc,  and  Henry  Jlorais  successively 
occupied  the  rabbinate  of  the  New  Adath  Jeshu- 
run congregation.  Temporarily  Orthodox  congre- 
gations have  no  rabbis,  their  services  being  con- 
ducted by  readers. 

The  Syracuse  community  includes  many  promi- 
nent merchants,  physicians,  and  lawyers.  Gates 
Thalheimer,  president  of  the  Society  of  Concord,  is 
a  trustee  of  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. ;  Drs.  H.  L.  Eisner,  Nathan  Jacobson. 
and  I.  H.  Levy  are  profes.sois  in  the  Syracuse  Med- 
ical College;  and  many  Jewesses  occupy  iiositions 
as  teachers  in  the  public  and  high  schools.  The 
principal  charitable  and  educational  societies  of  the 
Jewish  community  arc:  the  United  .lewish  Chari- 
ties: two  ladies'  aid  societies:  several  l.iebras,  giving 
aid  in  cases  of  sickness  and  death  ;  and  a  branch  of 
the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  of  Western  New  York. 
The  Hebrew  Free  School  for  Roys  occu|)ies  a  com- 
modious liuilding,  while  an  industrial  school  for 
girls  and  likewise  a  Boys'  Culture  Club  have  been 
established  tinder  the  auspices  of  the  local  branch  of 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

The  population  of  Syracuse  is  121,000.  of  whom 
about  .5.000  are  Jews. 

.\.  A.  Gt'. 

SYRIA  :  Country  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  The 
terms  "iSyria"  and  "Syrians"  <lo  not  occur  in  He- 
brew ;  they  are  found  first  in  the  Greek  period.     Fol- 
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lowing  X51dfkc,  these  terms  are  usually  explaiueil 
as  abbreviations  of  "Assyria"  ami  "  Assj-riaus.  "  The 
identity  of  tlic  two  names  is  allirnicd  by  Herodotus 
(vii.  63),  wlio  regarded  "Assyrians"  as  the  barba- 
rian form,  and  "Syrians"  the  Greek  spelling.  The 
name  "Syrians"  has  recently  been  derived  by 
Wineklei-  (in  .Sehrader,  "  K.  A.  T."  3d  ed.,  pp.  27  tl 
«^'/.)frnm  the  "Suri "  mentioned  in  tlie  cuneiform 
inscriptions  as  a  Babyhmian  designation  for  "the 
West,"  including  Mesopotamia,  northern  Syria,  and 
Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  Halys — regions  which  had 
been  inhabited  by  Arameans  since  the  nuddle  of  the 
second  millennium.  In  the  Septuagint  "Sj'ria"  is 
used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  "Aram." 

In  a  political  sense  the  name  "Syria"  denotes  the 
empire  of  the  Seleucids,  the  territory  imi)lied  vary- 
ing with  the  boundaries  of  tlieir  dominions:  for  the 
great  Syrian  kingdom,  whose  capital 

Political     originally  was  Babylon,  and  (hen  An- 

Meaning     tioch  on  tlie  Orontes,  had  uo  essential 

and  unity,  but  lost  one  district  after  an- 

History.  other,  until,  in  65  B.C.,  I'ompey  made 
the  remnant  a  Roman  province  which 
corresponded  in  general  to  the  Syria  of  the  an- 
cient and  modern  geographers.  Strabo,  l>liny,  and 
Ptolemy  give  the  boundaries  of  Syria  as  the 
Taurus  on  the  north,  the  Arabian  desert  on  the 
south,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  region  now  called 
the  Syrian  desert  (but  anciently  termed  the  Arabian 
desert)  on  the  east.  The  southern  portions  of  this 
region,  Arabia  Deserta  and  Petraa,  as  well  as  Pal- 
estine, did  not  belong  to  the  Koman  province  of 
Syria,  but  formed  independent  districts.  The  term 
"Syria"  now  includes  the  district  which  lies  to  the 
east  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Egypt  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  stretches  from  the  coast  to  the  desert. 
Whether  this  desert,  the  great  Syro-Arabian  desert, 
called  the  Hamad  (the  Arabia  Deserta  of  the  an- 
cients), is  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  Syria  or  Arabia 
is  a  question  of  minor  importance. 

The  boundaries  of  Syria  are  essentially  natural 
ones:  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  the  desert 
on  the  east  and  south,  although  the  desert  forms  no 
hard-and-fast  limit,  since  the  area  available  for  habi- 
tation and  cidtivatiou  has  varied  at  different  times. 
Since  early  times  it  has  been  a  problem,  as  it  still  is. 
whether  even  a  strong  government  could  protect 
the  peasants  that  cultivated  the  laud  on  the  desert 
frontiers  against  the  predatory  attacks  of  the  war- 
like Bedouins.  When  such  protection  could  be 
given,  the  arable  districts  increased  in  extent;  but 
when  the  reverse  was  the  case,  the  desert  gained, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  nomads  forced  the  peasjints 
to  withdraw.  Thus,  during  the  Hoinan  period  the 
Hauran  (comp.  P.\lestine)  had  many  nourishing 
villages  and  a  large  population,  while  under  Turk- 
ish dominion  it  has  fallen  into  the  hand.s  of  the 
nomads  and  become  desolate.  Only  within  the  last 
two  decades  has  the  Turkish  government  assumed 
control  in  the  border  districts  and  placed  certain 
localities  under  military  control,  thereby  making 
a  distinct  change  for  the  better  and  driving  the 
Bedouins  farther  back. 

The  northern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  great 
Taurus  range  that  runs  from  west  to  east,  from  Lake 


Van  to  Cilicia  Trachea,  where  it  slopes  down  to  the 

Jlediterranean.     In  the  northwest,  Syria  isseparated 

from  eastern  Cilicia,  or  Cilicia  Cam- 

The  Taurus  pcstris,  by  the  chain  anciently  known 

Range.  as  the  Amanus,  which  runs  northeast, 
from  the  northeast  corner  oi  the  Med- 
iterranean (the  Gulf  of  I.SSUS)  through  the  Taurus. 
This  range,  however,  has  several  easy  passes,  so  that 
Cilicia  Campestris,  even  as  far  as  the  Taurus,  was 
always  intiuenced  by  Syrian  civilization.  The  region 
bounded  by  these  limits  never  formed  a  political 
unit,  and  it  had  a  history  only  so  far  as  it  formed  a 
part  of  some  greater  country.  In  civilization,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  one,  for  this  entire  region  was 
under  the  immediate  and  powerful  inlluenceof  Bab}'- 
lonia  and  Assjria,  which  had  impressed  their  own 
characteristics  on  the  culture  of  all  these  lands. 

This  district  is  marked  geographically  by  a  sj'S- 
tem  of  dips  running  through  the  entire  region  from 
north  to  south.  The  "great  Syrian  dip  "  begins  in 
the  valley  of  the  Karasu,  north  of  the  ancient  Anti- 
och,  and  traverses  the  valleys  of  the  Orontes  (Nahr 
al-Asi)  and  the  Leontes  (Nahr  al-Litaui).  Between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  the  upper  courses  of 
both  these  rivers  lie  in  the  depression  now  called  Al- 
Bika'  and  corresponding  to  the  ancient  C(ele-Syria. 
The  dip  then  sinks  quickly,  with  the  Jordan  valley, 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  reaching  its 
greatest  breadth  and  depth  (793  meters  below  sea- 
level)  in  the  Dead  Sea.  From  that  point  it  rises 
again  to  the  'Arabah,  but  it  may  nevertheless 
be  traced  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Aila.  This  dip, 
caused  by  the  faidtingof  the  great  cretaceous  layers 
bounding  the  Syrian  desert,  divides  the  land  geo- 
graphically into  two  sections,  the  mountain-ranges 
in  both  running  for  the  nio.st  part  parallel  with  it. 
The  deepest  depression  is  reached  in  the  Dead  Sea, 
while  the  mountains  attain  their  highest  point  in 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  the  former  on  the  west 
and  the  latter  on  the  east  of  the  great  dip,  being 
separated  by  the  plain  of  Al-Bika'.  The  highest 
peaks  of  Lebanon  are  the  Jalial  Maknial  (3,052  me- 
ters) and  the  Uahr  al-Kudib  (3.063  meters),  both  east 
of  Tripoli,  while  the  highest  point  of  Anti-Lebanon 
is  Mount  Hermon  (2,S60  meters). 

In  the  north,  the  Lebanon  range  ends  at  the  Xahr 
al-Kabir,  being  continued  beyond  this  plain  by  the 
Jabal  Nusairiyyah,  while  beyond  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  rise  tlie  mountains  anciently  known  as  the 
Amanus,  although  they  have  no  generic  modern 
name.  In  the  south.  Lebanon  finds  its  continu- 
ation in  the  west -Jordan  hill-country  of  Palestine, 
but  on  the  east  of  the  great  depression  the  chain 
of  Anti-Lebanon  comes  to  its  northern  terminus 
south  of  the  Lake  of  Hums,  the  valley  of  the  Orontes 
being  marked  by  only  slight  elevations.  Southward, 
however,  the  east-Jordan  plateau  shows  consider- 
able elevations  (comp.  P.m.kstixf.I.  The  valley  be- 
tween the  two  halves  has  been  fully  described,  so 
far  as  its  lower  portion,  the  Jordan  valley,  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  article  P.m.estixe.  The  northern 
part,  the  fertile  district  of  the  ancient  Code  Syria, 
lias  its  watershed  at  Baalbek.  In  this  vicinity  arise 
the  two  great  rivers  which  drain  the  plain.  The 
Nahr  al-Lifani,  the  ancient  Leontes,  flows  south- 
ward, and  is  separated  by  the  chain  of  the  Jabal  al- 
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Dahr  on  tUc  cast  from  the  source  of  the  Jonlan,  the 
Xahr  Hasbaiii,  whidi  Hows  i)ai-allel  with  il.  The 
Leoiites  then  turns  sliarply  to  the  west,  entering  tlie 
Mediterranean  a  little  to  the  north  of  Tyre.  Tlie 
course  of  the  Orontes  (Nalir  alAsi)  is  directly  an- 
tithetical, since  it  Hows  for  a  long  distance  north- 
ward through  the  entire  plain,  and  does  not  bend  to 
the  west  until  it  reaches  the  northern  limits  of  the 
Jabal  Nusairiyyuh. 

The  seacoast  of  Syria  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  the  Lebanon  frequently 
extending  almost  to  the  water.  In  the  north  the 
coast  has  many  more  indentations  than  in  the  soulli, 
and  cfiuseiiuently  possesses  bettiT  harbors.  Tlie  best 
of  these  is  St.  George's  Bay,  on  which 
The  is  situated  Beirut,  now  the  commercial 

Seacoast.  center  of  Syria.  The  coast  district, 
for  the  greater  i)art,  is  sei)arated  from 
the  interior  by  a  mountain  chain  which  is  crossed 
by  few  passes.  It  must,  therefore,  be  distinguished 
from  the  interior  in  political  relations  also,  since 
the  fact  that  its  inhabitants,  the  i'heuicians,  were 
a  maritime  and  commercial  peo|)le  whose  interests 
lay  seaward  rather  than  inland,  had  its  basis  pri- 
marily in  geographical  conditions.  The  southern 
])ortion  of  the  eastern  desert  which  borders  on  Pal- 
estine is  barren  and  uinnliabitjtble,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  northern  district  between  Anti-fiebanon 
and  the  Eujihrates  may  be  regarded  as  inhabitable. 
From  Anti-Lcban<m  to  the  Euphrates  a  range  of 
hills  runs  northeast,  and  in  their  northern  portion  in 
ancient  times  there  was  a  series  of  settlements  at  the 
various  springs,  although  now  only  heajis  of  ruins 
remain. 

In  like  manner  the  road  from  Damascus  to  the 
Euidirates  runs  along  the  southern  slopes  through 
a  series  of  oases  which  were  inhabited.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are  Pidmyra  and  Damascus.  Pal- 
myra, or  Tadmor.  still  is.  as  it  has  ever  been,  a 
stopping-point  for  caravans  from  Damascus  to  Bag- 
dad, and,  having  all  natural  facilities  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  great  commercial  city,  it  became  the 
capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom  in  the  third  century 
of  the  present  era.  Damascus  also  is  an  extremely 
ancient  city,  and  owes  its  greatness  and  its  im- 
portance to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 
The  water  from  the  eastern  slope  of  Hermon 
forms  the  Xahr  al  Barada  and  the  Nalir  al-A'waj 
(respectively  the  Amana  and  the  Phar|)ar  of  the 
Bible),  and  these  streams,  llowing  to  the  east,  are 
lost  in  swamps  in  the  desert,  thus  forming  a  large 
oasis,  in  the  center  of  which  the  city  lies.  Since 
there  is  no  direct  route  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
to  Ciple-Syria.  the  road  from  southern  Syria  to  the 
north,  like  the  highway  of  commerce  from  Arabia  to 
the  north,  naturally  (lasses  through  Damascus.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  the  route  from  thcEuidirates 
to  the  sea  was  by  way  of  Palmyra  and  Damascus. 

With  the  exception  of  the  latter  city,  all  the  an- 
cient towns  are  now  abandoned,  ancl  this  entire 
region,  which  once  was  populated,  has  now  fallen 
into  the  handsof  the  nomads,  who  continually  press 
forward  from  the  interior  of  Arabia.  The  statement 
has  already  been  made  that  the  extensive  district  of 
Syria  never  had  a  political  unity  of  its  own.  nor 
does  it  ajipear  in  history,  excejit  as  a  part  of  some 


great  empire,  such  as  the  Babylonian  or  the  Persian. 
(For  the  earliest  history  compare  D.v.nhscls;  Hit- 
TITES.)  Itwas  not  until  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
that  a  kingdom  bore  the  name  of  Syria.  When  his 
dominions  were  divided  among  the  Diadochi,  who 
succeeded  him,  the  greater  part  of  the  Asiatic  prov- 
inces of  the  emi)ire  of  the  Achainenidiu  came,  to- 
gether with  Babylon  as  the  capital,  into  the  ])osses- 
.sion  of  Seleucus  1.,  Nieator,  and  his  successors,  this 
Seleucid  kingdom  being  called  Syria,  alllimigh  this 
term  was  scarcely  accurate.  The  cai)ital  was  soon 
shifted  westward,  Seli'ucus  himself,  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty,  making  Antioch  on  the  Oronles  his  me- 
tropolis, ami  thus  ereatinga  centerof  Greek  civiliza- 
tion in  western  Asia.  Tln^  inherent  weakness  of  the 
new  kingdom  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  wasa  huge  con- 
glomerate of  the  most  varied  ethnic  components, 
with  no  essential  unity.  An  additional  factor  was 
the  war  with  the  Egyjitian  Ptolemies  for  the  pos- 
session of  Egypt.  This  conllict  lasted 
Ethnic       for  a  century,  and  it  diil  not  end  until 

Factors.  the  reign  of  Antioehus  HI.  (198  n.c), 
after  it  had  seriously  weakened  the 
kingdom,  espeeiall)'  under  Antioehus  I.  (280-2(51). 
The  danger  was  ecjually  great  when  the  Parthians 
won  their  independence  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.  Even  Antioehus  III.,  the  (ireat  (323-187), 
who  was  able  to  resist  Egypt,  was  |)owerless  to 
subject  the  Parthians. 

The  war  against  the  Romans  ended  in  I!)(i,  when 
the  battle  of  JIaguesia  broke  the  power  of  Antioehus. 
By  the  terms  of  peace  he  was  forced  to  surrender  all 
lands  lying  nortli  of  the  Taurus  and  Ilalys.  The 
kingdom  now  hastened  to  its  fall.  The  endeavor  of 
Antioehus  IV.,  Epiphanes  (1T.")-164)  to  Ilellenizelhe 
Jews  led  to  the  Ilasnionean  revolt  and  the  loss  of 
southern  Sjria.  Despite  all  the  struggles  for  the 
throne,  the  dynasty,  although  reduced  in  territory 
to  Syria  alone  after  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, retained  a  show  of  power  until  the  invasion  of 
the  Armenians,  who  coni|uered  the  country  under 
their  king  Tigranes  in  8.S  n.c.  Their  power,  how- 
ever, was  of  short  duration,  for  they  in  turn  were 
soon  crushed  by  the  Koinans.  The  last  of  the 
Seleucids,  Antioehus  XIH.,  Asiaticus  (6it-64),  lost 
his  kingdom  in  04,  when  Pompe_v  declared  the  entire 
country  a  Homan  jirovince.  This  province  was  placed 
under  a  Roiuan  governor  at  Antioch,  although  the 
smaller  Syrian  dynasties,  such  as  those  of  Comma- 
gene,  Chalcis.  Damascus,  Petra,  and  Jerusalem, 
were  left  undisturbed.  In  70  c.E.  Palestine  was 
separated  from  Syria,  and  itself  became  a  jirovince 
ruled  by  an  imperial  governor.  Later,  during  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  Syria  was  divided  into  three  jiarts: 
Ciele-Syria  (with  Antioch  as  the  capital).  Syria 
Euphrateusis  (with  Hierapolis  as  the  capital),  and 
Phcenice  (with  Emesa  |Hums]  as  the  capital);  the 
last  named  province  (Mnbraced  the  coast  with  the  ad- 
jacent inland  districts. 

The  present  (191)."))  pojiulatiou  of  Syria  is  3,317,- 

(iOO. 

Bibliography:  Burckhardl,  Travels  in  Si/nn,  1822:  Porter, 
Fire  Years  in  Dama.im.t.  IS.'M;  Burton  and  Drake,  Unex- 
plurcil  Stiria.  1S72;  Riemann  and  Pnclistein.  Uei.'<fn  in 
yorilsiirirn.  I8SIU;  Cuinet,  Si/rie.  Lihiin  it  I'alrxtitri?.  1SSI6; 
Oppenheini.  Vrnn  Mitttimeerzuni  Ffri^itichen  (iiiU.  1900.  See 
also  tlie  bibliographies  of  tlie  articles  Pa  lestixe  andPHEXieiA- 
K.  (i.  II.  I.  Be. 
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SYRKIN,  MAXIMILIAN  ( MEYER- JE- 
UUDAH)  :  Kussiuii  juii.sl  iiiul  editor,  Ijonial  I'uii- 
jewt'zli.  govc'iumeut  of  Kovno,  Oct.  27,  1858;  a 
desci'iidaul  of  the  family  of  .Joel  birkes  -\"2-  He 
studied  law  ut  llie  L'liiveisity  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
is  at  present  (1905)  practising  his  profession  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  bar.  He  was  associate  editor  of  the 
"  Regesty  i  Nadpisi  "  (documents  relating  to  the  iiis- 
tory  of  the  Jews  in  Russia),  published  by  tlie  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Culture  Among  the  Russian 
Jews  in  1899;  since  that  time  he  has  been  editor  of 
the  "  Voskhod."  Syrkiu  is  the  author  of  a  book  on 
art,  entitled  "  Plasticheskol  Iskusstvo"  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1900). 

11.  K.  G.  D.  R. 

SYZYGIES.     See  ('.\bala. 

SZABOLCSI,  MAX:  Hungarian  author;  born 
at  Tura  Aug.  27,  1857.  In  his  youth  he  studied 
Talmud,  and  for  a  short  time  attended  the  rabbin- 
ical seminary  at  Budapest,  later  Avriting  for  He- 
brew periodicals  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  -Ibri 
Anoki,"  and  preparing  a  Hungarian  translation  of 
the  haggadie  portions  of  the  treatise  Sanhedrin. 
His  most  important  literary  activity,  however,  be- 
gan with  the  Tisz.\-Eszi.AU  affair,  in  which  he  took 
prominent  part  bj'  contributing  articles  for  the  de- 
fense to  the  "Debreczeni  ElleniJr."  In  1884  Sza- 
bolcsi  became  editor  of  the  "Ji'idische  Pester  Zei- 
tung,"  and  two  years  later  he  assumed  control  of 
the  Hungarian  religious  paper  "Egyenlfiseg,"  pub- 
lished weekly  at  Budapest. 

s.  "  L.  V. 

SZANTO  (ABAUJ-SZANTO) :  Town  of  Hun- 
gary, on  the  slope  of  the  hills  of  Tokay.  Its  Jew- 
ish community  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country. 
Its  age  is  shown  by  the  two  cemeteries,  the  more 
modern  one  of  Avhich  has  been  in  u.se  since  1780. 
Its  oldest  existing  Jewish  <lncument,  relating  to  the 
liebra  kaddisha,  is  dated  1790,  at  which  time  the  so- 
ciety had  niuetj'-six  members.  In  a  ilocunient  dated 
1787,  which  is  e.xtant.  the  community  iiledges  itself 
to  build  a  school.  The  first  teacher  was  Leopold 
Singer. 

The  first  rabbi  of  Szanto  known  by  name  was 
Rabbi  Jeremiah,  author  of  the  "Sefer  Moda'ah." 
His  successors  have  been:  his  son  Joab,  author  of  llie 
"  He"  T"l> "  ;  Eleazar  Low,  called  '  Shemen  Rokeah  " 
(d.  18.37):  Nathan  Li])schitz;  his  son  Leopold  Lip- 
schitz  ((1.  1904  in  Budapest,  where  he  was  president 
of  the  Orthodox  congregation);  and  the  present  in- 
cumbent (1905),  Paul  Jungreise  (since  1896). 

Tlie  Jews  of  Szanto  number  1,500  in  a  total  popu- 
lation of  5.000. 

BiBUOHRAPHT:    l.ovv,   Ar  Ali(iiij-!<zdi\ti'ii   lariuliln   hkala 
Mniiifiin'iliajii.  1901. 

s.  L.  \  . 

SZANTO,  EMIIi :  Austrian  philologist ;  born 
at  Vienna  Nov.  22,  18.57;  died  there  Dee.  14.  1U04; 
son  of  Simon  Szanto.  He  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna  (Ph.D.),  and  in  1884  was  .-ippoiuted 
privat-docent  at  his  alma  mater;  in  189:5  he  became 
assistant  pr()fess(M-  and  in  1898  professor  of  Greek 
history  and  archeology. 

Szanto  was  considered  an  authority  in  his  spe- 
cialty, Greek  epigraphy.     Among  his  works  may 


be  mentioned:  "  Untersuchungen  uber  das  Attische 
Bhrgerrecht,"1881;  "  Plataa  und  Athen,"  1884;  "  An- 
leihen  Griechischer  Staaten,"  1885;  "Ilypothek  und 
Sclieinkauf  im  Griechischen  Reeht."  1887,  in  col- 
laboration with  Edward  Hauler;  "Das  Griechische 
Bilrgerrecht,"  1892;  and  "  Reisein  Karien,"  1.892.  In 
1887  he  brouglit  out  a  second  edition  of  Bojesen"s 
"Handbuch  der  Griechischen  Antiquitaten." 

Bibliography  :  AUii.  y.ril.  tic*  Juil.  1894.  No.  52;  Oe*tcrrei- 
fhu<ch€  Wochenttchrift,  IHW.  No.  -K. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

SZANTO,  SIMON:  Hungarian  journalist ;  born 
at  Na.gy-Kanizsa.  Hungary,  Aug.  23.  1819;  died  in 
Vienna  Jan.  17,  1882.  He  was  a  son  of  Rjibbi  Meir 
Szanto,  and  when  only  ten  years  of  age  lost  both 
parents.  He  received  his  education  at  the  yeshi- 
bot  at  Lakenbach  and  Gross-Jenikau  (Bohemia), 
the  public  school  at  Prague,  the  gymnasium  at 
Presburg,  and  the  University  of  Prague,  studying 
philosophy  and  Jewish  theology  under  S.  J.  L.  Ra- 
poport.  In  1845  Szanto  went  to  Vienna,  wliere  he 
founded  (1849),  together  with  his  brother  Josef,  a 
Jewish  school,  of  which  he  was  the  director.  I..ater 
he  was  appointed  docent  at  the  Theologische  Lehr- 
anstalt  at  Vienna. 

In  18fil  Szanto  founded,  together  with  his  brother- 
in-law  Pick,  the  weekly  journal  "Die  Neuzeit,"  of 
which  he  became  sole  editor  after  having  been  asso- 
ciated for  a  short  time  with  Kompert.  For  a  time 
he  was  editor  also  of  Busch's  "  Jahrbuch  fi'ir  Israeli- 
ten,"  and  of  J.  von  Wertheimer's  "Jahrbuch  fi\r 
Israeliten."  In  1864  he  was  appointed  Hebrew  in- 
terpreter at  the  juridical  courts  of  Vienna,  and  in 
1869  supervisor  of  religious  instruction  at  the  Jewish 
schools  of  Vienna. 

Szanto  contributed  numerous  feuilletons  and  es- 
says to  various  periodicals.  For  Busch's  "  Jahrbuch 
flir  Israeliten"  lie  wrote  "  Bilder  aus  Alexandriens 
Vorzeit":  for  Werlheimer's  "Jahrbuch."  "Schul- 
lehrers  Paradoxa"  and  "Fahrende  Juden  ";  and  for 
the  "Wiener  Zeitung."  "Sturmpetition  eines  Piida- 
gogen,"  these  articles  appearing  over  the  pen-names 
"Dr.  Unbefangen,"  and  "S.  Pflilger."  He  con- 
tributed also  to  "Ost  und  West."  "Bohemia."  the 
"Orient,"  the  "Tagespresso,"  and  the  "Frauenzei- 
tuug."  He  was  the  author  also  of  the  poem  "Der 
Juden  Vaterland  "  (Vienna,  1848). 

Bibliography  :  AUg.  Zeit.  des  Jml.  1882,  pp.  83  et  .iff. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

SZEGEDIN  :  Town  of  central  Hungary.  .Tews 
are  uieMiioned  there  as  tax-farmers  during  the  Turk- 
ish rule  in  Hungary  (1.552).  When  the  Turks  were 
driven  out  of  that  country  the  Jews  of  Szegedin  had 
to  leave:  sulisequently,  in  1714,  three  Jews,  who  had 
settled  there  without  the  permission  of  the  magis- 
trate, were  expelled,  and  at  the  conscription  of  1768 
lheauthi>rities  claimed  that  not  one  .lew  was  living 
in  the  town. 

In  1719  Charles  III.  granted  to  Szegedin  the  priv- 
ilege, enjoyed  by  most  of  the  free  royal  cities,  of 
admitting  Jews  and  Gipsies,  or  refusing  to  admit 
tiiem,  at  its  pleasure:  an<i  Szegedin.  like  the  other 
cities,  exercised  this  privilege  with  the  utmost  rigor 
to  the  disiidvantnge  of  the  .Tews.  In  1781  .Michael 
Hayyini  Pollak  settled  iu  the  city  without  permis- 
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sion  of  the  magistrate,  but  three  years  later  six  fami- 
lies obtained  sueh  permission.  After  thisthe  number 
of  tolerated  Jews  gradually  increased  ;  there  were  11 
families  in  the  town  in  1785. 18  in  1786,  ami  .Win  1790. 
In  virtue  of  the  decree  of  1790  the  Jews  were  to  re- 
main unmolesteil  in  whatever  circumstances  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  decree  This  encouraged 
them  to  acquire  houses  within  the  limits  of  the  city  ; 
and  whereas  in  1788  only  the  above  mentioned 
Pollak  possessed  a  house,  in  1807  teu  Jews  were 
liouseowners.  In  1813  a  boundary-line  was  drawn 
within  which  Jews  were  permitted  to  acquire 
bouses,  but  as  early  as  1824  the  Jews  encroached  on 
ground  beyond  this  boundary,  tliough  theordinance 
was  not  repealed  until  18.'59.     In  1825  the  commu 


the  basis  of  government.  These  statutes  -were 
modified  in  1807  and  thoroiighly  revised  in  1870; 
in  VM'i  new  statutes  went  into  force  In  the  perioil 
between  1788 and  1902  twenty-three  judges,  or  ])resi- 
dents,  conducted  the  alfaiis  of  the  conununity. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  War  of  Liberation  the  Diet, 
the  mendjers  of  which  had  lleil  to  S/.egedin.  emanci- 
pated the  Jews  (July  28.  1S49) ;  l)ut  this  act  had  no 
practical  results.  The  proposition  of  Provost  Krem- 
minger  in  1861  to  elect  Jews  to  the  numieipal  coun- 
cil .shows  the  respect  which  the  conuuunity  enjoyed. 
As  early  as  1789  the  community  decided  to  build 
a  synagogue,  having  so  far  held  services  in  a  hired 
apartuu-nt;  but  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of 
the  inuiiici|)al  authorities  this  jirojeet  could  not  be 


Stainkd-Glass  Windows  with  Jkwisii  symbols  in  thk  Synakooie  at  szekekin. 

(Fr.jiii  a  iilioti>gTa[ih.) 


nity  had  increased  to  111,  in  1831  to  367,  and  in  1840 
to  800.  In  1884  there  were  800  Jewish  taxpayers 
in  Szegedin, 

The  first  communal  statutes,  referring  especially 
to  worship,  were  drafted  in  1791,  and  included 
nineteen  sections;   they  were  enlarged  in  1801  and 

revised  in  1830.    Until  1867  a  commis- 

Organiza-    sioner  delegated  by  the  municipal  au- 

tion.  thorities  presided  at  the  election  of  the 

governing  board.  In  1825  it  was  de- 
cided to  elect  a  conmiittee  of  thirty-one  members, 
whose  rights  and  duties  were  determined  in  1830 
and  revised  in  1833.  After  a  futile  attempt  to  re- 
organize the  community  in  1842,  a  marked  advance 
was  achieved  in  18.57,  when  the  magistrate  under- 
took the  work  of  organization  In  1863  Leopold 
Low,  the  chief  rabbi,  drafted  statutes  that  arc  still 


carried  out  until  1803;  and  when  iiermission  was 
given  to  build,  it  was  on  condition  that  the  syna- 
gogue should  liave  a  chimney  and  a  kitchen,  so 
that  it  might  have  the  appearance  of  being  a  private 

house.     It  contained  129 seats  for  men 

Syna-        and  99  f(M-  women.     This  synagogue 

gogues.       was  replaced   by  a   new  bidlding  in 

1839,  with  400  .seats  for  men  and  260 
for  women,  which  was  deilicated  on  May  19. 1843.  by 
Low  Schwab,  chief  rabbi  of  Budapest.  After  the 
great  floods  of  1879  it  was  renovated,  and  services 
are  still  held  there  (1905).  Opposite  this  building  is 
a  newer  and  more  imposing  synagogue,  one  of  the 
notable  editices  of  the  country,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
500,000  crowns;  itseats  806  men  and  623  women. 

The  first  rabbi  of  Szegedin,  R,  Jehiel,  officiated 
from  1789  to  1790;  his  successors  have  been  Hirsch 
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liak  (1790-1843),  Daniel  Pillitz  (1843-47),  Leopold 
Liiw  (IS.W-To),  Wilhclm  liacher  (1876-77),  and  tlie 
liresent  incumbent,  Inmianucl  Low  (since  1878).  In 
1831  a  (layyan  was  a])|)ointc(l  as  assislant  ti)  the 
chief  lalibi,  and  in  18!(4  an  associate  lalilii  also  was 
engaged.  The  coninuaiity  has  had  a  notary  since 
1824.' 

The  Szcgedin  Hcbra  Kaddisha  was  founded  in 
1787;  about  the  same  lime  llie  Jewish  hospital  was 
established,  in  a  rented  building;  but  in  18oGthecom- 
niiiuity  erected  a  hospital-bidlding  of  its  own.  The 
first  cemetery  was  laid  out  in  1793;  it 
Synagogal  was  enlarged  in  1810;  but  in  time  it  was 
and  Phil-  surrounded  by  houses,  in  consequence 
anthropic  of  the  rajiid  growth  of  the  city,  and 
Societies,  the  bodies  had  to  be  e.xhumed  (1807) 
and  rcburied  in  a  coniiiion  grave  in 
the  new  cemetery.  The  Hebra  Kaddisha  had  490 
members  in  1903,  and  a  fund  of  120,000  crowns. 
The  Bikkur  Ilolim  was  founded  in  1821,  and  reor- 
ganized in  1801  under  the  name  "  Hofe  Holim."  In 
1831  asocic'ty  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  founded 
under  the  name  Hebrat  Orhe  'Aniyyim,  and  in  1837  a 
sinnlar  society,  the  Hebrat  'Aniyye  'Irenu,  which 
still  exists.  The  Women's  Society,  which  was  the 
first  one  of  its  kind  in  Hungary,  was  founded  in 
1835  by  .Johanna  Kohen.  Chief  ISabbi  Liiw  foiuuled 
in  1860  the  society  Hebra  de-Sandikos.  A  society 
for  dowering  poor  girls  was  founded  in  1865.  Since 
1893  th(!  Orphan  Society  has  had  its  own  building, 
ciiidpped  with  all  modern  improvements.  The 
Young  Women's  Society  conducts  a  kitchen  during 
the  winter  for  the  benefit  of  jioor  children. 

The  commtmity  founded  in  1820  a  school  with 
fcnir  classes,  in  which  only  Jewish  subjects  were 
taught.  At  the  same  time  the  Talmud  Torah  was 
formed  to  provide  instruction  for  poor  children.  In 
1839  steps  were  taken  to  organize,  with  the  funds  of 
the  Talmud  Torah,  a  regular  juiblic 

Schools,  school,  but  the  project  could  not  be 
carried  out  until  1844.  The  girls' 
school  was  opene<l  in  18.il,  through  the  cITorts  of 
the  society  Hebrat  Ne'urim(foun(ied  in  1833  and  in 
existence  until  185.5).  A  new  building  was  erected 
in  1871,  but  it  was  replaced  by  other  buildings  in 
1883  and  1895.  It  has  eight  teachers  and  one  as- 
sistant; in  1902  there  were  546  children  on  its  rolls. 
The  community  provides  religious  instruction  in 
the  secondary  schools,  which  contained  454  chil- 
dren in  1902.  The  new  hall  of  the  commuidly,  built 
at  a  cost  of  1,50,000  crowns,  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful edilices  in  the  city.  Among  the  charitable 
fotmdations  shoidd  be  mentioned  the  fmid  of  60.0(10 
crowns  donated  by  David  Kiss  for  clothing  poor 
children. 

Szegedin  has  a  total  population  of  87,410,  inclu- 
ding 5,863  Jews,  1,243  of  whom  are  taxpayers. 

s.  A.  Low. 

SZENES,  PHILIP:  Hungarian  painter;  born 
at  Szent  .Miklos  Tiiriik  in  1864.  After  studying  at 
the  technical  school  at  Budapest,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  art,  residing  for  several  years  successively 
at  Muiuch.  in  Italy,  and  at  Paris.  In  1>*95  he  was 
awarde<l  tirst  prize  by  the  Paris  Academy  of  Art ,  and 
on  his  return  to  Umlapest  he  at  once  took  rank  with 
the  foremost  painters  of  Hungary.     His  chief  works 


are:  "Samson  and  Delilah,"  "Esther,"  "Judith," 
"St.  Cecilia,"  "After  Dinner,"  "The  Evening 
Paper,"  "Sunbeams,"  and  "The  Shepherd."  Col- 
lections of  his  works  are  found  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Budapest,  in  the  Kunstverein  at  Dresden, 
and  in  the  private  gallery  of  Emperor  Francis  Jo- 
seph I. 

s.  L.   V. 

SZERENCSES     (FORT0NATUS),    EMER- 

ICH :  Ihingariiin  <leiiuly  treasurer;  died  Aug., 
1526.  As  a  married  man  he  had  had  illicit  inter- 
conrse  with  a  Christian  woman,  and  when  this  be- 
came known,  in  order  to  escape  severe  piiidshment 
he  was  forced  to  embrace  Christianity  ;  he  was  bap- 
tized by  Ladislaus  Szalkai,  Archbishop  of  Gran, 
while  the  palatine  Knierich  Perenyi,  whose  first  name 
he  thenceforth  adopted,  acted  as  s|)onsor.  After 
Szerencses'  conversion  he  was  appointed  deputy 
treasurer,  in  which  position  he  exercised  a  great  deal 
of  influence  in  favor  of  his  former  coreligionists. 
AVhenevcr  they  were  in  danger  he  sent  them  letters 
of  warning  written  in  secret  characters;  and  on  one 
occasion  when  he  learned  that  an  accusjition  of  ritual 
murder  had  been  lodged  against  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Ofen,  ho  persuaded  the  king  and  the  digni- 
taries to  deliver  the  calumniator  to  him.  When  an 
order  of  expulsion  was  issued  against  the  Jews  of 
Prague  he  made  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  secure  its 
revocation.  He  likewise  rescued  a  Jew  and  a  Jewess 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  fire;  and 
he  had  the  children  of  a  baptized  Jew  brought  up 
in  the  Jewish  faith.  As  long  as  he  lived  he  distrib- 
uted alms  among  the  jioor  Jews  every  Friday.  As 
a  token  of  their  gratitude  toward  him  the  rabbis 
of  Ofen,  Padna,  and  Constantinople  ordered  that 
his  sons,  Abraham  and  P^phraim,  who,  like  their 
mother,  had  remained  Jews,  should  be  called  tip  to 
the  Law  by  their  father's  name,  and  not,  as  w:is  the 
custom  when  the  father  had  become  a  Christian,  by 
their  grandfather's.  This  action  was  taken  as  an  in- 
dication that  Szerencses  was  not  considered  an  apos- 
tate at  heart. 

But  meanwhile  the  nobility  of  the  realm,  headed  by 
Stephan  Werboczi,  accused  Szerencses  of  being  the 
cause  of  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  country  ; 
and  some  of  the  mendjers  of  the  Diet  of  1.525  even 
demanded  that  he  be  burned  at  the  stake.  Szer- 
encses, indeed,  had  been  grossly  negligent  in  his 
official  duties,  and,  in  common  with  many  of  the 
most  respected  noblemen  of  the  time,  had  made 
free  use  of  the  state's  money.  He  was  therefore 
imprisoned  by  King  Louis  II.,  whose  favorite  he  had 
been,  but  was  released  shortly  afterward.  On  the 
adjournment  of  the  Diet  servants  of  the  nobles,  re- 
enforced  by  the  rabble,  attacked  and  plundered 
his  home,  and  he  escaped  the  rage  of  the  popu- 
lace oidy  by  flight.  At  the  same  time  the  mob 
stormed  the  ghetto,  and  seized  all  the  valuables  be- 
longing to  the  Jews.  When  the  Diet  convened  in 
the  following  year  (1.526)  on  account  of  the  threat- 
ening incursions  by  the  Turks,  Szerencses  was  once 
more  restored  to  favor,  but  he  died  shortly  after- 
ward. On  his  death-bed,  surrounded  by  many 
Jews,  he  repented  his  sins,  with  tears  and  prayers. 
His  descendants  adopted  the  name  of  Sachs. 

s.  A.  Bt>. 
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SZIIiASI,  MOBIZ  :  Hungarian  philoldgist ;  l)orn 
18.")4.  (lied  al  Klausciilnirg.  Hungary.  May  13, 
1905.  Ho  sUuliid  philology  at  Budapest  and  Lcip- 
sic,  and  was  appointod  tcaclicr  successively  at  a 
gymnasium  in  Hudapest  and  at  p^iilviJs  College. 
In  19U2  lie  was  calli'd  to  the  cliair  of  Hungarian 
language  and  literature  in  the  ruiversity  of  Klau- 
senburg. 

Szilasi  translated  into  Hungarian  parts  of  the 
works  of  I'lutareh  and  Thuey<lidcs.  as  well  as  Cur 
tins'  "Criechisehe  Gcsel:ichte"  and  Cluireh's  "  Hu- 
man Lifein  the  'I'imeof  Cicero."  He  was  the  author 
also  of  a  Vogulie  dictionary  and  of  a  "Vocabula- 
rium  Csercniissicum." 

Biblioorapmy:    M.  Eisler.   In  Dr.   Bhich'»  (kxlrneichigrlie 
Winlirimhrift.  Vifiina,  June  -'.  IHtK.  pp.  Mi. ;«:!. 
8.  F.  T.  H. 

SZILiI,  ADOLF  :  Hungarian  ophtlialtnologist ; 
born  at  Budapest  in  1848;  educated  at  Vienna 
(M.D.  1872).  In  1874  he  went  to  Budapest,  where 
he  became  liead  physician  of  the  ophthalmolog- 
ical  d<'partment  of  the  Jewish  hospital;  in  1883 
he  was  appointed  privatdocent  at  the  iniiversity, 
and  in  189r)  assistant  professor.  In  1903  King  Fran- 
cis Joseph  I.  elevated  him  to  the  Hungarian  peer- 
age, when  he  assiuned  the  name  "  Szilsarkany."  His 
chief  works  are;  "Eine  Innervationserscheinuugder 
Iris"  (1874);  "  Theiapeulische  Versiiche  mit  Escri- 
num"(1877);  "  A  Szemilvcg,"  on  spectjicles  (1882) ; 
"  Zur  Morphologic  der  Papilla,"  in  "  Centralblatt  fi\r 
Praktischc  Aiigenheilkundc,"  1889;  "  Optisehe  Ver- 
wertlnnigvon  Brilleurcflexen,"  in  Graefe's  "Archiv 
fUr  Ophthalmologic,"  1893;  "  Ueber  Disjunction 
des  Ilornhautepitliels,"  (rt.  1900);  "  Augcnspiegel- 
studien  zu  einer  Morphographie  des  Sehnerveueiu- 
trittes  beim  Mcnschen  "  (1901). 

Bini,io(!RAPIlv:  Pallax  Lex.;  Szill,  Emlck  Kmiiir. 

s.  L.    V. 

SZOLD,  BENJAMIN  :  American  rabbi  and 
scholar;  a  leader  of  the  conservative  wing  of  the 
Keform  movement  in  America;  born  at  NemisUert, 
county  of  Neutra,  Hungary,  Nov.  15.  1829;  died  at 
Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va.."july  31.  1902.  He  stud- 
ied under  IJabbis  Jacob  Fischer  of  Shalgaw,  Wolf 
Kollin  of  Werbau,  and  Benjamin  Wolf  at  the  Pres- 
burg  yeshibah.  and  received  the  rabbinical  authori- 
zation from  Judali  Assod  of  Bur  and  Simon  Sidon 
of  Tyrnau.  In  1848  he  studied  in  Vienna,  but  when 
the  revolution  of  that  year  broke  out  lie  went  to 
Presburg.  From  1849  to  1855  he  tutored  in  private 
families  in  Hungary,  and  in  the  latter  year  enterc<l 
the  University  of  Breslau.  where  he  remained  until 
1858.  While  a  student  he  otliciated  during  the  holy 
days  at  Brieg,  Silesia  (1857),  and  at  Stuckliolm, 
Sweden  (1858).  In  1859  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Ohcb  Shalom  congregation  of  Baltimore,  in  whose 
service  he  remained  until  his  death,  first  as  rabbi  and 
later  (after  1892)  as  rabbi  emeritus.  He  arrived  in 
the  United  States  on  Sept.  21,  1859,  about  a  month 


after  his  marriage  to  Sophie  Schaar,  and  imme- 
diately took  active  charge  of  the  congregation. 
Under  his  guidance  it  grew  rapidl)',  and,  actuated  by 
his  e.\am])le.  it  became  widely  known  for  its  strict 
observance  of  the  Sablialh.  Before  Szolds  arrival 
the  congregation  had  adopted  for  use  in  its  Sabbath 
service  the  "Minhag  America,"  though  on  the  great 
fall  holy  days  it  reverted  to  the  "Minhag  Ash- 
kcnaz  "  ;  after  much  discussion  with  his  congrega- 
tion Szold  introduced  a  new  ]irayer  book,  "  'Abodal 
Yisrael."  which  closely  followed  traditional  lines. 
The  first  edition  of  this  jtrayer-book  apjieared  in 
1803,  with  German  translation,  and  was  widely 
adopted  liy  congregJilions  in  the  United  States;  new 
editions  were  published  in  1804  and  1805  (the  latter 
with  English  translation),  and  another,  revised  cdi- 
tiou  in  1871,  Kabbis  Marcus  Jastrow  of  Phila<lelphia 
and  Henry  lloehheimer  of  Baltimore  being  associated 
with  Szcild  in  its  publication. 

During  his  entire  career  Szold  opposed  radicalism, 
and  fought  the  extreme  tendencies  that  had  al- 
ready manifested  themselves  when  he  went  to  the 
United  States.  He  took  prominent  jiart  in  commu- 
nal life,  and  besides  aiding  in  establishing  the  char- 
itable institutions  of  Baltimore,  he  devoted  himself 
to  helping  Russian  refugees  who  had  emigrated  to 
America  on  account  of  the  iniquitous  Jlay  Laws. 
He  was  in  sympathy  with  the  nationalist  (later  Zion- 
istic)  movement,  speaking  in  its  favor  as  early  as  the 
winter  of  1893-94  before  the  Zion  Society  of  ]5alti- 
more.  As  an  e.xegete  he  developed  a  subtle  and  orig- 
inal system  in  which  full  account  was  taken  of  the 
work  of  the  Masorites.  His  "Commentary  on  Job" 
(Baltimore,  1886),  written  in  classical  Hebrew  and 
conceived  in  an  original  and  deeply  Jewish  spirit, 
attests  the  accuracy' of  his  scholarship.  His  publica- 
tions include  articles  in  Jewish  and  in  secular  jicriod- 
icals,  as  well  as  sermons,  lectures,  religious  school- 
books,  and  devotional  literature.  He  wrote  also 
a  commentary  on  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel 
(Kohut  Memorial  Volume),  edited  "Bibclkrilische 
Notizen "  by  Jlichael  Heilprin,  and  published  a 
sketch  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  on  the  occasion  of  the 
150th  aninvcrsary  of  his  birth.  He  left  numerous 
manuscripts. 
Buii.io(;R.\pnv :  Jewish  CnwnifHt,  .\.,  No.  5;  xviii..  No.  4. 

A.  L.  H.  L. 

SZOLD,  HENRIETTA  :  Eldest  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Szold  ;  born  at  Baltimore.  Md.  Since  1893 
she  has  been  .secretary  of  the  literary  committee 
of  the  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  and 
in  connection  therewith  has  translated  Darmesteter- 
on  the  Talmud  (Philadelphia.  1897),  and  Lazarus, 
•'Ethics  of  Judaism"  (il>.  1900).  In  association  with 
Cyrus  Adlcr  she  has  edited  the  American  Jewish 
Year  Book,  and,  independently,  has  contributed 
numerous  articles  to  the  Jewish  periodicals.  She 
has  attended  for  several  years  the  classes  of  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York. 

J. 
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TA'AMIM.     See  Accents;  Caxtili.ation. 

TA'ANIT  (■' Fasts"):  Treatise  in  the  Mislinali, 
Tosfftii,  anil  botli  Talmuds,  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
fast-days,  tlie  practises  peculiar  to  them,  and  the 
prayers  which  must  he  said  thereon.  In  most  edi- 
tions this  treatise  is  the  ninth  in  the  mishnaie  order 
of  Seder  JloCd,  and  is  divided  into  four  chapters 
containing  thirty-four  paragraphs  in  all.  The  con- 
tents may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Ch.  i. :  Concerning  the  time  after  which  one  must 

begin  to  mention  rain  in  the  second  benediction  of 

the  "Shemoneh  'Esreh  "  and  to  pray  for  rain  in  the 

eighth  benediction  (§^  1-3);  the  time  during  which 

one  should  tast  on  account  of  scarcity  of  rain — two 

successive  periods  of  three  days  each,  and  a  final 

one  of  seven  days — and  the  distinc- 

Contents,     tions  between  these  various  days  with 

regard  to  strictness  in  fasting  (^^  4-6) ; 

nature  of  the  national  mourning  in  case  no  rain  falls 

despite  many  fast-days  (^  7). 

Uh,  ii. :  The  ceremonies  which  must  be  oKserved 
in  fasting  (§  1) ;  the  prayers  and  the  blowing  of  the 
trumpet  in  tliis  connection  (t;§  2-5) ;  the  participa- 
tion of  the  priests  both  in  tlie  fasts  of  three  days 
and  in  tliat  of  seven  days  (§§  6-7);  days  on  which 
public  fasts  are  prohibited  according  to  the  Megil- 
l,AT  Ta'anit  (§§  8-10). 

Cli.  iii. :  Cases  in  which  the  order  of  fasting  may 
be  changed,  and  tlie  trumpet  may  be  lilown  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  fast  (S;^  1-3) ;  other  occasions 
on  which  a  fast  is  held  and  the  tntmpet  blown, 
as  when  a  plague  breaks  out  in  a  city  or  when  an 
army  marches  against  it  (§g  4-7);  concerning  Honi 
(Onias)  ha-Me'aggel,  who  prayed  for  rain  (S  8); 
cases  in  which  fasting  ceases  wiieu  rain  begins  to  fall 

(§9). 

Ch.  iv. ;  Daj's  on  which  the  priests  raise  their 
hands  four  times  to  bless  the  people  (S  1):  the  insti- 
tution of  lay  assistants  ("  maaniadot  ")  for  the  sac- 
rifice, the  lime  when  they  assembled,  the  days  on 
which  they  fasted,  and  the  sections  of  Scripture 
which  they  read  on  each  day  (sig  2-4);  tlie  day  of 
the  month  appointed  for  the  bringing  of  the  wood- 
offering  (Neh.  X.  34)  during  the  period  of  the  Tem- 
ple (>; .")) ;  the  Seventeenth  of  Tammuz  and  the  Ninth 
of  Ah,  and  the  five  sad  events  which  befell  tlie.Iewish 
people  on  each  of  these  days(^§  6-7);  the  festivities 
which  marked  the  Day  of  Atonement  and  the  Fif- 
teenth of  Ab  (the  most  important  day  of  tlie  wood- 
oUcring)  in  ancient  times  in  Jerusalem,  when  the 
maidens,  dressed  in  white,  danced  in  the  vinej-ards 
and  called  on  the  young  men  to  seek  worthy  brides 
for  themselves  (js  8). 

The  Toscfta  to  this  treatise  contains  much  that 
elucidates  and  sui)plementstheMishnali.  Especially 
noteworthy  are  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
priestly  classes  (iv.  2).  the  changes  which  alTccted 
them  after  the  return  from  the  Captivity,  and  how 
they  were  again  subdivided  (ii.  1). 

The   two   Gemaras  contain,    in  adilition   to   the 


explanations  of  individual  mishnayot,  a  wealth 
of  haggadic  sayings,  as  well  as  many  narra- 
tives and  legends.  The  following  sayings  from 
the  Babylonian  Gemara  may  be  cited  here:  "Why 
is  k-arning  compared  to  a  fire?  Because,  as 
many  chips  burn  lietter  together  than  singly,  so 
learning  is  promoted  when  it  is  pursued  by  many 
scholars  studying  in  company."  "A  sage  who  liolds 
himself  aloof  from  other  scholars  deteriorates  in  learn- 
ing." "  H.  Hanina  said  he  had  learned  much  from  his 
teachers,  but  more  from  his  colleagues,  and  most  of 
all  from  his  pupils."  "Learning  is  like  water;  for 
as  water  can  not  remain  in  a  high  place,  so  learning 
can  not  be  the  possession  of  a  proud  and  haughty 
man"  (7a).  "If  a  pupil  finds  study  difticult,  it  is 
only  because  he  has  not  systematically  arranged  the 
material  to  be  learned"  (8a).  "If  when  Israel  is 
visited  with  affliction  a  man  severs  fellowship  with 
his  hretliren,  the  two  angels  who  accompany  each 
one  come  to  him,  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head, 
and  say  :  '  This  man  would  not  suffer  with  his  peo- 
ple; therefore  he  shall  not  behold  them  when  they 
are  comforted  and  sec  days  of  happiness  '  "  (11a). 
Among  the  narratives  particular  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  story  of  Nicode.mis  b.  Gorios 
(191i-20a)aud  to  the  legend  of  Onias  nA-ME'AGOEL, 
who  slept  for  seventy  years  (23a). 

Noteworth}'  in  the  Palestinian  Gemara  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  three  scrolls  of  the  Law  which  were 
in  the  Temple  and  which  differed  from  one  another 
in  various  passages.  Where  tivo  of  these  scrolls 
agreed  as  regards  a  rearling,  it  was  accepted  as  the 
correct  text  (iv.  C8a).  This  Gemara  contains  also  a 
remarkable  saying  of  K.  Abbahu.  which  is  evi- 
dently directed  against  Christianity:  "If  a  man 
say,  '  I  am  God,'  he  lieth  ;  and  if  he  say,  '  I  am  the 
son  of  man,'  he  will  have  to  repent;  and  if  he  say, 
'I  shall  go  up  to  heaven.'  he  will  not  do  it,  nor 
achieve  what  he  promises"  (ii.  I).")b).  It  likewise 
relates  how  Bar  Kokba  killed  Ei.kazak  of  Mo- 
Di'iM,  whom  a  Samaritan  had  falsely  accused  of 
treason  (iv.  68d). 

w.  n.  J.  Z.   L. 

TABERNACLE  :  The  portable  tent-like  struc- 
ture lliat  served  the  Israelites  as  a  sanctuary  during 
their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  and  in  the  early 
period  of  their  life  in  Palestine.  It  is  cliieHy  in  Ex. 
xxvi.  and  its  parallel,  ib.  xxxvi.  8-38,  that  the  old- 
est sanctuary  of  Yiiwii  is  mentioned.  Its  funda- 
mental part  consisted  of  a  framework  of  acacia- wood. 
Each  board  was  10  cubits  long  and  Ii  cubits  broad 
(an  old  Hebraic  cubit  measured  probably,  like  the 
Babylonian,  So.Ticm.).  The  north  and  south  sides 
each  contained  twenty  such  boards  (ib.  xxvi.  18.  20). 
The  western  side  consisted  of  six  similar  boards  (ib. 
verse  22).  with  the  addition  of  two  more  which  were 
to  join  the  western  with  the  norlliern  and  southern 
sides,  respectively,  in  a  manner  rather  obscurely 
described  (ii.  verses  23-25).  These  forty  eight  boards 
were  fixed  in  silver  sockets,  two  to  each  board,  by 
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means  of  "liunils"  ("yadot "),  i.e.,  tenons,  and  tliey 
wiTL'  kept  frciin  falling  apart  by  live  cross-bars  on  a 
side  (ib.  verses  26-28).  Tlie  eastern  side  remained 
open. 

Since  this  framework  was  of  course  the  first  part 
to  be  set  up  (ih.  .\1.  18),  it  has  lieen  mentioned  first 
here;  but  what  really  constituted  the  dwelling  of 
the  Lord,  according  to  the  express  words  of  the  Old 

Testament   (ih.  x.wi.  1,  0;    .\x.\vi.  8, 
Parts.         13),   Were   the   inner  curtains,  which 

gave  the  structure  its  characteristic 
form.  The  quality  and  colors  of  these  ctntains  were 
chosen  accordingly ;  they  were  woven  from  tlie 
finest  threads,  some  wliite,  some  bhiisli  and  reddish 
purple,  and  some  scarlet.  Pictmes  of  cherubim 
were  also  woven  in  them  (ih.  .\xvi.  1-6).  A  second 
set  of  curtains  was  made  of  goat-hair,  which  was 
the  usual  material  for  tents  (ih.  verses  7-13);  these, 
by  synecdoche  (com|).  Kiinig,  "  Stilistik,"  etc.,  p.  64), 


and  that  tlie  tent-covering  is  placed  upon  them 
(E.x.  .\1.  19)  is  convincing  evidence  for  tlie  opinion 
that  they  enveloped  the  boards  almost  completely 
lest  they  might  become  soiled;  they  were  not 
to  touch  the  lioor,  and  so  were  made  only  28  cu- 
bits long.  This  fact  would  not  be  .so  comprehen- 
sible had  the  curtains  been  merely  interior  hang- 
ings. The  objection  has  been  raised,  it  is  true,  that 
cherubim  were  woven  into  them,  and  that  in  Solo- 
mon's Temple  cherubim  were  carved  on  the  inner 
walls;  but  the  latter  case  presents  a  necessary  modi- 
fication which  resulted  naturally  when  the  dwelling 
of  the  Lord  no  longer  consisted  cliiefly  of  curtains. 
Moreover,  the  te.xt  contains  no  suggestion  of  hooks 
or  any  other  ap|)liances  by  means  of  which  the  cur- 
tains might  have  been  suspended  had  they  been  in- 
tended merely  to  cover  the  inner  surface  of  the 
walls. 
The    examination    of    the    component    parts  of 


The  TABKR.VACLE. 
(Restored  by  Fergujon.) 


were  called  the  "tent"  (ih.  xxvi.  7;  xxxviii.  14,  18; 
xl.  19),  inasmuch  as  they  formed  the  chief  part  there- 
of ;  and  upon  them  were  placed  two  coverings,  one  of 
ramskindyed  red,  and  one  of  skins  of  the  "tahash." 
Tliis  latter  was  probably  a  seal ;  in  any  case  it  was 
a  less  common  animal  tlian  the  sheep,  which  Fried- 
rich  Delitzsch  in  his  "Prolegomena  zu  einem  Neuen 
Hebraisch-Aramilischen  Worteibuch  "  (p.  79)  under- 
stands by  "tahash."  With  regard  to  the  first-men- 
tioned curtains,  some  scholars,  as  Winer  ("B.  R." 
«.)'.)  and  Holzinger  (on  Ex.  xxvi.  15.  in  "  K.  H.  C." 
1900),  have  declared  that  they  formed  not  the  walls 
of  the  Tabernacle,  but  merely  an  inner  covering  of 
those  walls;  Imt  tint  contrary  view  is  much  more 
probable,  and  is  the  one  adopted  l)y  De  Wette, 
for  instance  ("Hebrilische  Archaologie,"  §  194),  by 
Riehm  ("Handwfirterbuch  des  Biblischeu  Alter- 
tums,"  p.  15.59),  andby  BaentschC'IIandkommentar 
zum  Exodus,"  1900,  p.  228);  indeed,  the  circum- 
stance that  these  curtains  are  called  "  the  dwelling  " 


Yiiwii's  dwelling  mentioned  above  leads  to  a  con- 
sideration of  its  size.     The  height  was  undoubtedly 
10  cubits ;  but  the  length  was  not  sim- 
Size.  ply  20  X  1  i^  cubits,  since  there  must 

also  be  taken  into  consideration  the 
eight  boards  on  the  western  side.  Thctse  measured 
13  cubits  by  themselves;  and,  in  addition,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  two  boards  by  which  the  western  wall 
was  joined  on  one  side  to  the  soutliern  and  on  the 
other  to  the  northern  wall  (ih.  xxvi.  23-25)  must 
be  reckoned  in  determining  the  exterior  length  of  the 
Tabernacle.  The  thickness  of  these  boards  may  be 
estimated  from  the  following  calculation:  The 
Holy  of  Holies  was  10  cubits  high  and  10  cubits 
long,  since  half  of  the  inner  covering,  which  was  40 
cubits  long,  reached  from  the  lower  end  of  the  west- 
ern wall  to  the  edge  f>f  the  Holy  of  Holies  (ih.  xxvi. 
83).  This  most  holy  jtlace  in  all  probability  formed 
a  cube  of  10  cubits  (comji.  "  ka'bah  "  =  "cube  "). 
If  so   the  breadth  of    the   Tabernacle   must   have 
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been  10  cubits,  i.e..  the  breadth  of  its  inner  space, 
whereas  the  eight  western  boards  measured  12 
cubits;  and  tlie  soutliern  and  noitliern  walls  must 
each  liave  covered  one  of  tlie  Vi  cubits  of  the 
western  wall;  i.e.,  the  boards  must  each  have 
been  1  cubit  thick.  The  outer  length  of  the  Taber- 
nacle was,  then,  20  X  1*  +  1  cubit  =  31  euhits;  and 
its  outer  width  was  8  X  U  cubits.  Hut  the  inner 
length  was  30  cubits,  and  the  inner  breadth  10 
cubits;  and  since  the  inner  space  constituted  the 
dwelling  of  the  Lord.  Josephus  says  ("Ant."  iii.  6, 
§  3l,  not  without  reason,  "its  length,  when  it  was 
set  up,  was  30cubits,  and  its  breadth  was  lOculiits." 
This  tent  was  divided,  by  means  of  a  cuitairi  hung 
10  cubits  from  the  western  wall,  into  a  most  holy 

place  ("  Kodesh  lia-Kodashim  ")  and  a 
Holy  lioly  place  ("Kodesh").  This  curUiiu 
Place.        was  called  "paroket,"and  was  woven 

from  the  same  four  stuffs  as  the  costly 
curtains  which  formed  the  inncrcovering(E.\.  x.wi. 
31-35).  The  eastern  entrance  to  the  holy  place, 
which  was  20  cubits  long,  was  covered  by  a  curtain 
("masak")  of  the  same  materials  (ib.  verses  36  et 
seq.).  Finally  a  court  (l.ia/.er)  formed  in  a  certain 
measure  a  part  of  the  Tabernacle.  This  court  was 
100  culiits  long  and  .'iO  cubits  broad  (ib.  x.wii.  9-13), 
and,  since  the  Tabernacle  was  placed  in  its  western 
part,  it  was  rightly  called  a  forecourt.  The  Taber- 
nacle could  be  taken  down  (Num.  x.  17);  and  if  is 
therefore  called  a  "tent."  Its  form  does  not  need  to 
have  been  that  of  a  hoiise(namely,  that  of  Solomon's 
Temple),  since  (despite  Ilolzinger's  [I.e.  p.  129]  and 
Baeutseh's  \l.c.  p.  231]  statements)  tents  are  some- 
times made  in  an  elongated  form. 

As  has  been  mentioned  al)ove,  this  sanctuary  of 
Yiiwii  (Ex.  XXV.  8)  was  in  the  nature  of  things  called 
the  "dwelling  "  par  excellence  ("  ha-mishkau  ")  and 

the  "  tent "  par  excellence  ("  ha-oliel  ") ; 
Name.        but  ils  most   frequent  designation   is 

"ohel  mo'ed "  (/*.  xxvii.  21  ct  setj.). 
This  tern\  means"  tentof  mutual  apixiintment."  that 
is,  "  ]ilaee  of  meeting  [of  God  with  Mosesiind  with  his 
successors)  "  (;7i.  xxv.  22;  eomp.  the  heathen  "liar 
mo'ed,"  Isa.  xiv.  13).  It  was  a  mistake  to  interpret 
"  mo'ed  "  heie  in  a  temporal  sense,  as  if  it  had  meant 
"tent  of  fixed  time"  (Targ.,  Pesh,,  Arabic).  The 
expression  means  still  less  "  tent  of  witness  "  (LXX. : 
OKr/vi/  fiaiirvpioi',  wrongly  upbclil  by  A.  Zahu,  "Das 
Deuterononuum."  1891,  p.  67).  This  interpretation 
can  not  be  conuuended  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  expression  "ohel  'edut"  =  "tent  of  testimony" 
(Num.  ix.  15,  xvii.  22  etmq.,  xviii.  2;  II  Chron.  xxiv. 
6)  or  "  house  of  testimony  "  (Ex.  xxx  viii.  21 ;  Num. 
i.  50,53)  also  occurs;  for  if  the  same  idea  was  to 
liave  been  expressed  the  same  word  would  have 
been  used  in  both  cases. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
should  have  been  erected  in  some  protected  place; 

and  such  a  place  is  expressly  mentioned 

Age  and     in  Ex.   xxxiii.  7-11  (which  section  is 

Origin.       correctly  ascribed  to  a  comparatively 

ancient  chronicler),  and  is  called  "ohel 
mo'ed."  It  is.  to  be  sure,  stated  in  the  same  place 
that  Moses  used  to  set  up  the  Tabernacle  outside  of 
the  camp  (comp.  KSuig,  "Syntax,"  SS  157,  367e), 
and  its  position  is  so  designated  in  Num.  x.  32;  xi. 


24,  26  et  seq.,  30;  xii.  4,  whereas  according  to  Num. 
ii.  2,  17;  v.  1  et  nei/.,  the  ohel  mo'ed  formeil  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  camp.  This  obscurity  in  the  mem- 
ory of  Israel  is  not  to  be  denied;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  question  remains  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Taber- 
nacle, the  description  of  which  has  been  given  above, 
is  to  be  treated  aa  a  pure  invention  of  the  later  priests, 
as  is  claimed  by  many  exegetes  anil  with  special  em- 
phasis by  Baenlsch  (I.e.  p,  2'20).  The  argument  that 
the  splendor  with  which  the  Tabernacle  was  fur- 
nished according  to  Ex.  xxvi.  1  et  seq.,  precludes  its 
assignment  to  the  time  of  Moses  is  of  no  weight, 
since  the  passage  Ex.  iii.  22  el  seq.  does  not  admit 
the  conclusion  lliat  the  Israelites  who  came  out  of 
Egypt  were  wholly  destit\ite.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
remarkable,  as  has  been  claimed,  that  the  tent  of 
meeting  should  sometimes  have  been  called  "  house  " 
("bayit";  com]),  .losh.  xviii.  with  .ludges  xviii.  31), 
since  the  tent  which  David  erected  for  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  (11  Sam.  vi.  17)  is  similarly  called 
"house  of  Jehovah"  (rt.  xii.  20);  and  if  the  Taber- 
nacle was  a  product  of  the  imagination,  with  Solo- 
mon's Temple  as  its  prototype,  other  differences 
between  the  descriiitions  of  the  two  would  be  hard 
to  explain  (e.g.,  one  candlestick  instead  of  ten). 

It  is  probable  that  the  characteristic  features  of 

the  place  of  worship  in  the  Old  Testament  bore,  in 

addition  to  their  outward  purpose,  an 

Symbolic     inner   relationship  to  religious  ideas. 

Meaning-.  The  following  maj'  be  considered  the 
chief  of  these;  the  opening  of  the  gate 
toward  the  east  had  reference  to  the  rising  of  the 
sun  (eomp.  Isa.  xii.  1  et  seq.);  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  holy  place  and  the  most  holy  place  corre- 
sponded to  the  distinction  between  heaven  and  the 
innermost  heaven  ("slieme  ha-shamayim  ";  I  Kings 
viii.  27,  etc.);  and  the  forecourt,  according  to  Isa. 
Ixvi.  1,  symbolized  the  earth.  This  interpretation 
was  suggested  by  Josephus  (I.e.  iii.  6.  Ji  4).  and  has 
been  developed  <hiefly  by  Bithr  ("Symbolik  dcs 
Mosaischen  Kultus,"  1837). 
K.  c.  E.  K. 

TABERNACLES,  FEAST  OF.— Biblical 
Data  :  Third  of  tlic  great  festivals  on  which  .-dl  males 
were  require<l  to  make  pilgrimages  to  the  Templeat 
Jerusalem.  The  celebration  of  this  festival  begins 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  (Tishri). 
Originally  it  lasted  seven  days;  but  in  the  course  of 
time  its  duration  was  extended  to  nine  days.  In  the 
Hible  it  is  variously  styled  ni3Dn  jn.  "the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  "(Lev.  xxiii.  34;  Deut.  xvi.  13,  16;  xxxi. 
10;  Zech.  xiv.  16,  18,  19;  Ezra  iii.  4. ;  II  Chron.  viii. 
13);  e|''DXn  jn,  "the  Feast  of  Ingathering"  (Ex. 
xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22),  or  merely  jnn.  "the  Feast"  (I 


Kings  viii. 


Ezek.  xiv.  23;    II   Chron.  vii.   8);  or 


nirr  jn,  "Feastof  the  Lord  "(Lev.  xxiii.  39;  Judges 

xxi.  19).     In  the  Septuagint  the  first 

Name.        designation  is  rendered  b^'  /)  f'o/ir//  (ruv) 

CKi/i'uv  or   7;/f  ani/voTTt/yiac ;    the  second 

by  7/  iopTfi  avvTe?^ln^  or  avvayuyf/;.     II  Mace.  x.  6  has 

i/  Tuv  oKrjvCiv  io/iri/;  Josephus  ("Ant."  iv.  209;  comp. 

ih.  iii.  247)  and  the  New  Testament  (John  vii.  2) 

nKrjvoTziiyia ;  Philo  ("  De  Septenario, "  §  24)  cur/vai ;  and 

Plutarch  ("Symposiaca,"  iv.  6.  2)  cktivti.     In  later 

Hebrew  literature  jn  (Aramaic,  Kjn)  is  generally 

employed. 
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From  the  frcqvient  notic-e  of  it,  as  well  as  from  its 
designation  as  "  the  Feast."  it  would  seem  that  the 
Fciast  of  Tabernacles  held  the  most  prominent  place 
among  Israel's  festivals.  That  it  was  agricultural 
in  origin  is  evident  from  the  name  the  "  Feast  of 
Ingathering."  from  the  ceremoniesaccompanying  it. 
and  from  the  season  and  occasion  of  its  celebration: 
"At  the  end  of  the  year  when  thou  gatherest  in  thy 
labors  out  of  the  tield  "  (Ex.  x.xiii.  16,  xx.viv.  22.  U. 
v.);  "after  that  thou  hast  gathered  in  from  thy 
thrashing-tloorand  from  thy  wine-pres.s  "  (Dcut.  xvi. 
13.  16.  R.  v.).  It  was  more  particularly  a  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  fruit  harvest  (eonip.  Judges  ix.  27);  but 
coming  as  it  did  at  the  completion  of  the  entire  har- 
vest, it  was  regarded  likewise  as  a  general  thanks- 
giving for  the  bounty  of  nature  in  the  year  that  had 
passed. 

Critical  View  :  Connected  with  the  possession 

of  the  land,  it  may  have  had  a  Canaauilish  prototype 
(see  Judges  I.e.).  Early,  however,  it  appears  as  an 
Israelitish  festival,  celebrated  yearly  at  Shiloh  with 
dances  by  the  maidens  in  the  vineyards  (ib.  xxi.  19) 
and  with  family  pilgrimages  and  sacrifices  (I  Sam. 
i.  3.  7,  21).  Such  even  then  was  its  prominence  that 
it  alone  was  celebrated  at  a  central  sanctuary,  where- 
as the  other  festivals,  it  would  seem  from  the  ab- 
sence of  express  statement  regarding  the  question, 
were  celebrated,  if  at  all,  at  local  shrines. 

In  early  times  the  festival  had  no  fixed  date. 
Under  the  early  kings  it  was  apparently  celebrated 
in  the  eighth  month.  In  this  month  the  Temple  was 
completed  (I  Kings  vi.  38);  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  dedication  followed  immediately  (iV<.  viii.  2. 
65,  would  therefore  be  erroneous,  as  its  dating  in- 
volves a  delay  of  eleven  months).  This  date  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  report  (,ih.  xii.  32)  that 
Jeroboam  "ordained  a  feast,  in  the  eighth  month,  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  like  unto  the  feast 
thatisin  Judah."  But  in  the  earlier  laws  no  definite 
time  is  appointed.  As  in  I  Sam.  i.  20,  so  in  Ex. 
xxxiv.  22.  the  phrase  is  at  the  "revolution  of  the 
year,"  or  "when  thou  bast  gathered  in  thy  labors 
out  of  the  field"  (Ex.  xxiii.  16).  It  is  simply  the 
"  Feast  of  Ingathering."  one  of  the  three  pilgrimage 
festivals,  when  all  males  are  obligated  to  appear  at 
the  sanctuary  (xxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  23);  no  further  direc- 
tions as  to  the  manner  of  celebration  are  given. 

No  more  definite  is  the  date  in  Deuteronomy, 
where  the  festival  is  called  "the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles" (xvi.  13-16),  and.  as  in  Exodus,  its  celebration 

isobserved  "after  that  thou  bast  gath- 
The  Date,    ored  in  from  thy  thrashing-lloor  and 

thy  wine-press"  (xvi.  13).  Further 
particulars,  however,  are  here  added.  The  celebra- 
tion is  to  take  place  onlj-  at  tbedivincl)-  chosen  sanc- 
tuary. It  is  to  bea  joyous  season,  and,  in  the  human- 
itarian spirit  of  Deuteronomy,  the  unfortunate  and 
the  dependent  are  to  share  in  the  festivity.  The 
holiday  is  to  last  seven  days  (as  already  presupposed 
in  I  Kings  viii.  66).  The  dwelling  in  booths  is  heri' 
taken  for  granted — presumably  as  an  existing  prac- 
tise going  back  to  the  custom  of  living  in  booths  dur- 
ing the  fruit  harvest,  a  custom  which  has  survived 
to  this  day  in  Palestine.  Further,  it  is  ordained 
that  every  seventh  year — (he  "year  of  release" — 
the  Law  is  to  be  read  to  the  assembled  multitude 
XI. -42 


(xxxi.  10.  11).  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  Feast  ol 
Booths  was  the  season  for  bringing  to  Jerusalem  the 
first-fruit.s — a  command  for  which  Dent.  xxvi.  1-11 
assigns  no  time — as  also  for  bringing  the  Deute- 
ronomic  tithes  (see  t'beyne.  "Encyc.  Bibl."  s.r. 
"Tabernacles,"  g  4;  Ilerzog-Hauck,  "  HealEncyc." 
xl.  304). 

The  older  law  contained  in  Lev.  xxiii.  39—13  am- 
plifies the  Deuteronomic  legislation.  As  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  festival  bears  the  general  dating  "when 
ye  have  gathered  in  the  fruits  of  the  land  "  (the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  verse  do  not  seem  original); 
its  duration  is  likewise  seven  days;  and  it  is  to  be  a 
season  of  rejoicing.  Unlike  the  Deuteronomic  pro- 
vision (Deut.  xvi.  14),  its  celebration  is  restricted 
to  native  Israelites  (unless,  as  Bertholet  supposes 
["  Die  Stellung  der  Israeliten  und  der  Juden  zu  den 
Fremden."  pp.  171  et  seq.],  the  text  originally  con- 
tained the  words  "and  the  strangers").  As  a  new 
provision  occurs  the  conunand  "And  ye  shall  take 
you   on  the  first  day   the  fruit  of  goodly   trees. 


(IVom  tbe  Amsterdam  Hajr^dab  011695,) 

branches  of  palm-trees,  and  boughs  of  thick  trees, 
and  willows  of  tbe  brook"  (Lev.  xxiii.  40.  H.  V.). 
The  use  to  which  these  branches  are  to  be  put  is 
not  indicated  ;  and  this  omission  gave  rise  to  diver- 
gent interpretations  at  a  later  time.  The  Sadducees 
and  Karaites  maintained  that  they  were  meant  for 
building  the  booth,  as  would  appear  from  Neh.  viii. 
14-18,  while  their  opponents  contended  that  they 
were  to  be  carried  in  the  proces.sion  (see  below,  and 
Lui..Mi).  Originally  the.se  branches  may  have  been 
used  in  the  festal  dances  (Judges  xxi.  19  et  Mq.). 
when  it  would  be  natural  for  those  taking  part  in 
them  to  adorn  themselves  with  sprigs  and  garlands 
(see  also  the  passage  from  the  Book  of  .lubilees  (juoted 
below);  and  here  also  their  purpose  was  probably 
to  be  carried  in  the  hand  as  was  later  the  lulab.  The 
dwelling  in  booths  implied  in  Deuteronomy  is  in  Le- 
viticus expressly  conunanded.  The  booths  them- 
selves are.  moreover,  given  a  symbolic  meaning,  and 
are  brought  into  relation  with  the  wandering  in  the 
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wiUleriR'ss — "that  your  generations  may  know  tlint 
I  made  tlie  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  In  booths, 
when  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 
Slgidlicaut  iu  this  new  interpretation  attached  to 
the  feast  is  the  conversion  of  the  harvest  festival 
into  a  historical  festival. 

When  the  I  )(Miteronomic  reformat  ion  had  made  the 

Feast  of  Tabernacles  a  general  Teni|ile  festival,  a 

mure  exact  date  became  necessary  ;  and  this  need  is 

supplied  byE/.ekiel  .\lv.  2o.    Iledesig- 

Date  in      nates  the  lioly  day  as  the  "feast"  or 

Ezekiel.       the  "feast  of  the  Lord."  and  lixes  the 

fifteenth  of  the  monlli  as  the  time  for 

beginning  its  celebration.     This  date  had  already 

become   c\istoniary,   it    appears  (I   Kings   viii.    2). 


distinguishing  this  festival  from  the  rest  in  the 
abunclauce  of  sacrifices.  In  addition  to  the  daily 
regular  offerings,  there  is  to  be  a  dally  burnt  offer- 
ing of  two  rams,  fourteen  lambs,  and  bullocks — 
thirteen  on  the  first  day,  twelve  on  the  second 
day,  and  so  diminishing  by  one  dally  on  the  otlier 
five  days.  In  each  case  there  is  to  be  also  the  proper 
meal-offering  of  fine  Hour  mixed  with  oil — three- 
tenths  to  each  bullock,  two-tenlhs  to  each  ram,  and 
one-tenth  to  each  landi.  As  a  sin-offering  a  he-goat 
is  to  be  sacrificed  daily.  On  the  ei.irlitli  day  the 
sacrifices  differ,  consisting  of  a  he-goat  as  a  sin-offer- 
ing, and  a  single  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  as 
a  burnt  offering — all  of  which  are  brought  together 
Willi  the  meal-offering  apprii))riate  in  each  case. 


tV   TABKR.NACLKS   AMO.Xr,    (;kRM.»X   JKWS   ok  the   El(,HTt,ENTII   Ct.NTI  RV. 
(From  BodenschftU, "  Kirchlkhe  Verfassung,"  l'4s  ) 


More  definiteness  is  also  introduced  iu  the  method 
of  observance.  The  sacrifices  that  were  formerly 
voluntary  are  now  prescribed — every  day  a  burnt 
offering  of  seven  l)ullocks  and  seven  rams  and  a  sin- 
offering  of  a  he-goat;  and  with  each  bullock  and 
eacli  ram  a  meal-offering  of  an  cpha.  and  a  bin  nC 
oil  (Ezck.  xlv.  23-24). 

The  last  sta.ge  of  legal  evolution  app<ars  in  Lev. 
xxiii.  an<l  Num.  xxix.  12-38.  The  date  and  dura- 
tion of  the  festival  are  the  same  as  in  E/.eklel ;  the 
name,  as  In  Deuteronomy.  As  in  E/.ekicl.  th(;  agri- 
cultural significance  is  altogether  aljsent.  Further- 
more, an  eighth  day  is  add<'d  as  a  concluding  festi- 
val (" 'azerct" ;  l.,ev.  xxili.  36,  39;  Num.  xxix.  3.")), 
which  has  an  Inilepeudent  character:  like  the  first 
day,  it  is  a  "holy  convocation":  on  it  no  labor  Is 
permitted,  in  which  respect,  as  also  in  the  sacrifices, 
it  differs  from  the  intervening  six  days.  Exact  sac- 
rificial prescriptions  are  given  in  Num.  xxix.  13-39, 


After  the  return   from  the  Captivity  occurs  the 

first  mention  of  a  celebration  of  the  festival  in  .strict 

conformity  with  the  Law.     Mention 

Post-Exilic  of  its  observance  is  made  in  Ezra  iii. 

Cele-         4;   and  a  description  is  presented  in 

bration.  Neli.  vili.  14-18.  Here  it  is  said  that 
the  feast  was  observed  In  obedience  to 
the  command  to  dwell  In  booths.  The  people  gath- 
ered "  olive-branches,  and  branches  of  wild  olive,  and 
myrtle-branches,  and  palm-branches,  and  branches  of 
thick  trees,  to  make  booths,  as  it  is  written,"  and 
they  "made  themselves  booths,  every  one  upon  the 
roof  of  his  house,  and  in  their  courts,  and  in  the 
courts  of  the  house  of  God,  and  in  the  broad  place 
of  the  water  gate,  and  In  the  bmad  place  of  the 
gate  of  Ephraim  "  (ib.  viii.  1.5-lB,  R.  V.).  While  no 
mention  is  here  made  of  the  sacrifices  (as  in  p>.ra  ill. 
4),  the  dwelling  in  booths  is  given  special  promi- 
nence, the  writer  adding  that  "since  the  days  of 
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Joshua  the  son  of  Xuii  iiiit"  that  day  had  not  tlic 
cliildieii  of  Israel  done  so"  (Xeh.  viii,  17).  The  in- 
ference is  that  wilh  the  transfer  of  the  festival  to 
the  Temple,  the  aneient  [iractise  had  lost  all  signiti- 
cance,  until  revived  with  the  hislorieal  nwaning. 
and  referred  to  the  lenls  in  which  Israel  had  dwelt 
in  the  wilderness  (on  this  jioint  see  Cheyne,  "En- 
eye.  IJibl. "«.('.  "Taliernacles '").  According  to  Nehe- 
miah's  account  of  the  celebration,  the  Law  was  read 
every  day;  the  eighth  day  was  duly  celebrated  as  a 
•solemn  assembly  (viii.  18).  II  Chron.  vii.  8,  trans- 
ferring the  festival  of  its  time  to  anliciuily,  repre- 
sents Solomon  as  celebrating  an  eiglit-day  festival 
and  as  dismissing  the  jieople  on  the  twenty-third 
day  of  the  month  (('.c.  the  ninth  day),  whereas  in  re 
alily  Solomon  dismissed  the  people  on  the  eighth 
day  (I  Kings  viii.  Oil). 

The  place  held  by  the  festival  in  post-exilic  times 
shows  itself  clearly  in  Zecli.  xiv.  Ki-lO.  According 
to  the  author,  Tabernacles  is  in  the  Messianic  era  to 
become  a  universal  festival;  and  all  the  surrounding 
nations  will  make  pilgrimages  annually  to  Jerusalem 
to  celebrate  the  feast  there.  Furthermore,  the  fes- 
tival is  here  associated  with  the  granting  of  rain— an 
idea  further  developed  in  later  literature  (see  below) 
— the  penally  to  be  visiteil  on  the  nations  who  fail 
to  come  to  Jerusalem  being  the  withholding  of  rain. 
The  festival  continued  todevelop;  and  therewere 
later  added  a  number  of  features  that  are  not  de- 
scribed in  the  Biblical  jiassages.  In  the 
In  Post-  liturgy  it  became  known  as  the  "sea- 
Biblical  son  of  our  joy  ''  ('■  zenian  sind.iatenu  "). 
Literature.  The  Law  in  Lev.  xxiii.  40  was  gener- 
ally interpreted  to  refer  to  the  festal 
thyrsus,  and  minute  regulations  centered  about  it. 
The  duty  of  dwelling  in  booths  gave  ri.se  to  much 
legislation  as  to  what  constituted  a  booth  and  what 
signified  residence  therein.  Symbolic  meanings  were 
attached  to  the  booth,  the  festal  bouquet,  and  the 
other  ceremonies.  Practises,  some  perhaps  of  an- 
cient origin,  grew  up.  prominently  the  libation  of 
water  and  the  rejoicing  connected  therewith  on  the 
second  evening  of  the  festival.  The  seventh  day 
of  the  feast  assumed  a  special  and  solemn  character 
(see  Hosn.\'NA  K.\nij.\ii).  and  when  the  holy  days 
were  celebrated  for  tw'o  days  the  ninth  day  thus 
added  took  on  distinctive  f('atuies  (see  Simii.vt 
Ton.ui). 

In  the  Book  of  Jubilees  the  origin  of  the  feast  is 
carried  back  to  Abraham  (see  ed.  K.  11.  Charles,  xvi. 
20-81  and  notes  /idlnr.).  Abraham  celebrates  it  with 
sacrifices  (deviating  in  character,  however,  from  the 
Biblical  precepts)  and  by  dwelling  in  booths,  "for 
it  is  ordained  forever  regarding  Israel  that  they 
should  celebrate  it  and  dwell  in  booths  and  .set 
wreaths  upon  their  heads  and  take  leafj-  boughs 
and  willows  from  the  brook.  And  Abraham  took 
branches  of  palm-trees  and  the  fruit  of  good  trees, 
and  every  day  going  around  the  altar  with  tlie 
branches  seven  times  in  the  morning,  he  praised 
and  gave  thaid<s  to  his  God  for  all  things  in  joy.'' 
Jacob  likewise  celebrates  the  feast  (ih.  xxxii.  4- 
9).  The  description  is  strikingly  at  variance  in  a 
number  of  points  with  the  later  manner  of  celebra- 
tion. The  eighth  day  is  not  mentioned  at  all. 
Abraham  is  described  as  setting  wreaths  on  his  head 


— a  detail  that  is  unique.  The  marching  around  the 
altar  seven  times  was  later  customary  only  on  the 
seventh  day.  II  Mace.  x.  0-7  speaks  of  an  eight- 
day  celebration,  similar  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
at  the  rededication  of  the  Temple,  in  which  the  peo|)le 
carried  wands  encircled  with  foliage,  palm-branches, 
and  other  beautiful  branches  (se(^  aLso  Ps.  cxviii. 
'2.>).  Josephns  speaks  of  Tabernacles  as  a  "most 
holy  and  important  feast"  ("Ant."  viii.  4,  S  1),  de- 
scribing it  as  an  eight  day  festival  celebrated  by 
dwelling  in  booths  and  by  offering  saeiifiees  in  the 
Temple.  On  it  the  people  "carry  in  their  hands 
branches  of  myrtle  and  willow  and  a  bough  of  the 
palm-tree  with  the  addition  of  the  |)omecitron  "  (i'i. 
iii.  10,  s^4):  the  same  fruit  is  elsewhere  called  "cit- 
ron "(i'ft.  xiii.  3,  55  5).  The  feast  is  alluded  to  in 
John  vii.  1-x.  '21  also. 

I'hilo,  unlike  the  other  authorities,  mentions  none 

of  thedetails  of  theeelebration,  and  speaks  of  it  asan 

agrii'ultural  feast  of  thanksgiving.     Its  duration  is 

seven  days,  to  which  isadded  an  eighth 

In  Philo     "asaseal."     It  teaches  "e(piality,  the 

and  the  (irst  i)rinciple  an<l  beginning  of  jus- 
Mishnah.  tice  .  .  .  and  that  it  is  becoming  also, 
after  witnessing  the  perfection  of  all 
the  fruits  of  the  year,  to  give  thanks  to  the  Being 
who  has  made  them  perfect. "  Philo  also  mentions  the 
historical  significance  of  the  feast.  The  eighth  day 
he  regards  as  the  crowning  of  all  the  feasts  of  the 
year. 

As  enumerated  in  the  Mishnah  (Suk.  iv.  1),  the 
features  of  the  feast  are  the  following:  the  lulab, 
the  willow-branch,  the  "  Ilallel  "  (I's.  cxiii. -cxviii.), 
the  rejoicing,  the  sukkah,  the  lil)atit)n  of  water,  and 
the  flute-playing  or  the  festivity  connected  with  the 
libation  of  water  on  the  second  evening  of  the  feast 
("simhat  bet  ha-sho'ebah  ").  The  lulab  was  used 
every  day  of  the  seven,  except  on  the  Sabbath, 
unless  the  first  day  of  the  festival  fell  on  a  Sabbath. 
During  the  cliantin,s  of  Ps.  cxviii.  1,  2.'),  29  it  was 
waved.  Willow-branches  gathered  daily  from  a 
place  called  Mo/.a  or  Colonia  were  used  to  adorn  the 
altar,  around  which  a  procession  marched  once  on 
each  of  the  first  six  days  and  seven  times  on  the  .sev- 
enth day,  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet — to  commem- 
orate the  seven-day  encompassinent  of  the  walls  of 
Jericho — each  man  taking  his  festal  boiujuet  in  his 
hand  and  reciting  Ps.  cxviii,  25  (Suk.  iv.  2-7).  To 
such  a  luactise,  evidently,  is  reference  made  in  Matt, 
xxi.  8,  9,  15  and  in  John"  xii.  12.  13.  "Ilallel"  was 
recited  every  day;  and  the  eighth  day,  too,  was  in- 
clud<Ml  in  the  "season  of  rejoicing." 

The  sukkah  or  booth  was  to  be  a  structure  espe- 
cially built  for  the  festival  (Stik.  i.  1),  thatched  so 
as  to  be  a  protection  against  the  sim,  while  allow- 
ing the  stars  to  shine  through  it  at  night.  It  was  to 
serve  as  a  permanent  |ilace  of  dwelling  for  the  seven 
days  (ih.  ii.  9),  and  all  males  were  obligated  to  reside 
in  it,  unless  prevented  by  ill  health  or  other  cause 
(if),  ii.  7,  8,  9;  Maimonides,  "Yad."  Sukkah.  vi.  1. 
2,  5,  6.  9;  Shulhan  'Ariik,  Grab  Hayyim,  625,  629, 
6401. 

The  libation  of  watertSuk.  iv.  1,  42b)  was  a  cere- 
mony to  which  grave  importance  was  attached. 
The  custom  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  very  an- 
cient practise  of  drawing  and  pouring  out  water  at 
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religious  services  as  leitortpd  in  I  Sam.  vii.  C.  It  is 
regarded  as  symbolic  of  rain,  wliieli.  as  lias  been  seen, 
was  already  associated  by  Zediariah  with  tlie  festi- 
val, an<l  which  is  more  clearly  connected  with  it 
in  later  literature.  Ho  the  statement  is  made  (H.  H. 
i.  3;  Ta'an.  2a)  that  at  Tabernacles  judgment  is 
passed  in  regard  to  the  rain.  The  "four  kinds"  of 
])lants  arc  as.sociated  with  the  rain  (see  Lii..\i!).  and 
God  is  made  to  say  (H.  II.  16a),  "  Pour  out  water 
before  ile  on  the  festival  in  order  that  your  rains  for 
the  year  may  be  blest."  A  jirayer  for  rain  is  re- 
cited" on  the  "cightli  day  (Ta'an.  i.  J,  2;  Ber.  v.  2). 
The  practise  is  assigned  an  ancient  origin  in  the  Tal- 
mud (see  Yer.  Suk.  iv..  beginning;  Huk.  84a,  .54b); 
it  is  said  to  be  referred  to  in  Isa.  xii.  3  (Suk.  48b. 
51a);  and  the  claim  is  even  made  that  it  originated 


the  evening  of  the  first  day  in  the  "simhat  bet  Iia- 
sho'ebah."  Of  this  celebration  it  is  said  that  who- 
ever lias  not  witnessed  it  has  never  seen  a  real  festiv- 
ity (Suk.  v.  1).    In  the  brilliantly  ilhiminated  court  of 

the  women,  before  the  assembled  mul- 

The  titude  occupying  the  double  gallery 

Libation  of  erected    by  the   priests  and    Levites, 

Water.       the    most    prominent    Israelites    took 

part  in  a  torch-dance,  reciting  at  the 
same  time  hymns  and  songs  (jfimiise.  Meanwhile  on 
the  steps  of  the  inner  court  sloml  the  Levites  singing 
Ps.c.\.\.-c.\.\xi v.,  accompanied  by  vanous  musical  in- 
strumcnt.s.  The  celebration  continued  till  cockcrow, 
when  the  two  priests  at  the  Xicanor  gate  sounded 
the  signal,  and  the  crowd  departed,  facing  about, 
however,  at  the  eastern  gate,  when  the  priests  re- 
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in  the  six  days  of  creation  {ih.  ,51a).  A  golden 
pitcher  holding  three  logs  was  tilled  by  a  priest  with 
water  from  the  Siloah.  and  brought  through  the 
water-gate,  the  multitude  reciting  Isa.  xii.  :1  Amid 
tr\impetblasts  the  water  was  poured  simultaneously 
with  a  libation  of  wine  into  a  tube  in  the  altar, 
through  which  it  flowed,  mingling  with  the  libation 
of  wine,  by  an  underground  pa.ssjige  to  tluKidron 
(Suk.  iv.  9,  Kt;  Tosef.,  Suk.  iv. ;  the  Sadducees  seem 
to  have  opposed  this  practise  (see  Yer.  Suk.  v. .  begin- 
ning ;  Suk.  ~i~Ki.\  i)erhaps  because  it  was  a  jiopular 
innovation);  and  the  ofliciating  i)riest  was  re(|uired 
to  lift  up  his  hands,  so  that  the  a.ssenibled  worship- 
ers might  see  that  the  function  had  been  properly 
discharged.  .\i.i:x.\ni)Ek  .I.\NX.t;ts,  who  failed  to 
do  so,  was  pelted  with  etrogiui  l)y  the  multitude  (Suk. 
iv.  9;  "Ant."  xiii.  13,  §  ,5). 
The  festivity  of  the  season  attained  its  height  on 


cited,  "Our  forefathers  in  this  place  turned  their 
backs  on  the  altar  of  God  and  their  faces  to  the 
east,  worshiping  the  sun  :  but  we  turn  toGod"(comp. 
Ezek.  viii.  1.5,"'l6;  Suk.  v.  1-t;  Tosef.,  Suk.  iv). 
Plutarch  (irobably  had  in  mind  either  this  portion  of 
the  festivity  or  that  connected  with  the  lulab  when 
he  spoke  of  the  festival  as  being  one  held  in  iionor 
of  Dionysus  (I.e.  iv.  0.  2).  As  the  sukkah  was  later 
made  symbolic  of  tiie"eloinis  of  glory  "  with  which 
God  shielded  Israel  from  harm  in  the  wilderness 
(Oral.i  Hayyim,  625.  1).  and  the  Lti..\B  was  like- 
wise given  symbolic  signilicance,  so  this  ceremony 
was  spiritualized.  In  Yer.  Suk.  v.  it  is  called  "the 
house  of  drawing  the  water"  because  thence  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  drawn  (comp.  Tosef.,  Suk.  iv..  begin- 
ning; Levy,  "Xeuhebr.  ^V<■>rterll."  «.r.  "Sho'ebah  '"). 
With  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  such  practises 
as  were  btmnd  up  with  the  feast  disappeared  or  were 
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miKlitii'il  til  lit  altcieil  conditions.  Tlic  siiUkali  and 
the  luliib  reniiiincd ;  tlu'  hitter  was.  however,  not.  to 
be  used  on  the  Saliliatli.  even  wlien  tliis  was  tlie  lirst 
day.  In  thesynagojrnetheseason  wasilislinguislied 
by  the  litiiriry.  The  entire  "  Ilallel  "  was  recited  even 
on  tlie  intervening  ihiysC"  hoi  lia  nio'ed  ").  Hymns 
('•piyyuiini  ")  containing  allusions  to  the  festival 
were  introduced  in  both  morning  and  evening 
prayers.  At  the  "  Hallil  "  llie  lulab  was  waved  as 
it  had  been  in  the  Temple. 

Every  day  selections  from  the  Torah  were  read. 
The  sections  from  the  Pentateuch  and  the  haflarot 
are  such  as  refer  lo  the  festival.     Thus  on  the  tirst 
and  second  days  Lev.  .\.\ii.  26-.\.vxiii.  ^4,  which  ciui- 
eludes  with  the  liil)lical  law  on  Sukkot.  is  read;  for 
the  M.VKTin  the  selection  is  the  sacrificial  ]irescrip- 
tion  for  the  day  (Num.  .\.\i.\.  13-16).     The  liaftarah 
for  tlie  first  day  is  the  passage  already  discussed 
aMove(Zech.  xiv.  1-31),  and  that  for  the  secon<l  day 
is  (I  Kings  viii.  2-21,  recounting  the  dedication  of  the 
Tcm|)le,  an  event  which  occiuTed  on  the  festival. 
For  the  intervening  days  the  Scrip- 
I   Torah       tural  selection  is  from  Num.  .xxix.  17- 
1      and         34,  except   when   a   Sabbath  occurs, 
Haftarah.   when    the   ajjpropriate   section    from 
I  this   passage   is  read    for  the  maftir, 

ai)d  the  Scriptural  reading  is  Ex.  xxxiii.  12-xxxiv. 
2(i.  wliercin  are  contained  the  laws  commanding  tlie 
observance  of  Sablialli  (xxxiv.  21)  and  of  Tabernacles 
(."^xxiv.  22);  the  haftarah  is  Ezek.  xxxviii.  18-xxxix. 
16,  which  is  understood  to  refer  to  the  time  ])idphe- 
sifd  by  Zechariah  in  cli.  xiv.  (For  the  readings  from 
tlie  Torah  see  Meg.  Hla.)  The  Book  of  Ecclesiasles 
is  read  on  such  a  Sabbath  just  before  the  Scrip- 
tural section,  or,  if  no  .Sabbath  occurs,  it  is  read  on 
Sbemini  'A/.eret.  Ibn  Yarl.ii  assigns  as  a  reason 
for  the  practise  that  King  Solomon  read  this  book 
to  the  people  who  had  assembled  on  Tabernacles 
("  Ha-lManhig,"  section  '"Sukkah,"  27;  see  note  to 
Kohelet  in  the  Uodelheini  edition  of  JIah/.or  for 
Sukkot). 

The  Musaf  is  recited  every  day.  On  the  first 
two  days  and  on  the  last  two  the  Dik.vk  is  jiro- 
nounced.  On  the  first  seven  days,  except  on  a 
Sabbath,  the  Musaf  is  followed  by  a  procession,  the 
worshipers,  lulab  in  hand,  inarching  around  the 
reading-desk  and  reciting  hymns  having  as  their  re- 
frain "  Hosha'na!  "  (Deliver  Thou  ').  This  eiKstoiu  is 
a  miMiiorial  of  the  libation  of  water  in  the  Temple 
(see  Vitry  Mal.izor,  ed.  Hurwitz,  t;  381,  p.  443;  sec 
also  Hosiia'n.\  r{.\m5Aii;  Siiemini  'Azeuet;  and 
SiMn.\T  Toi{.\n). 

Bibi.iocrapiiy;  Muiimiiiiiles,  I'm),  Sukhah  and  Lulat):  Slnil- 
Ijn7i  \-irul(,  Sukkfth  ami  Luhih;  Vitt^i  Mahzin;  Sukkah  ; 
HerzoK-Hauck,  Iteiil-KiicijC'  vii.  15.  19,  and  tbe  blbllograpliv 
there  given. 

J.  II.    G.   F. 

TABI:  1.  Slave  of  Gamaliel  II.,  known  for  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Talinudic  laws  and  for  his 
piety;  mentioned  in  several  instances  in  the  Mish- 
nah.  During  the  Feast  of  TaMrnacles,  Tabi  u.sed 
to  sleep  under  the  bed  in  the  booth.  In  allusion  to 
this  habit  Gamaliel  observed,  "Tabi,  my  slave,  is  a 
scholar;  he  knows  that  the  law  of  booths  does  not 
apply  to  slaves,  and  therefore  lie  sleeps  under  the 
bed  "  (Suk.  ii.  1  [2()b]).  Yet  Tabi  used  to  wear  phy- 
lacteries, a  duty  and  privilege  of  free  men  ;  but,  his 


jiiety  being  known,  he  was  not  interfered  with  (Yer. 
'Er.  X.  26a).  Wishing  to  free  him,  but  unable  to  do 
so  since  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  Law,  Gamaliel, 
ostensibly  by  accident,  jiiit  out  one  of  his  slave's 
eyes;  then,  meeting  U.  .loshua,  he  expressed  his 
great  joy  at  having  found  occasion  to  free  his  slave 
(coinp.  Ex.  xxi.  26-27).  .Joshua,  however,  told  him 
that  he  was  mistaken,  since  no  witnesses  had  been 
present  and  since  he  had  confessed  to  the  act  him- 
self (B.  K.  74b;  comj).  Yer.  Ket.  iii.  28a).  Wlien 
Tabi  died  his  master  received  condolences  from  his 
friends,  a  rare  occurrence  in  fli(,'  case  of  slaves  (Ber. 
16b).  It  is  said  in  Azariah  d.-i  ]''uiio's  "(!il.u:ule  Ne- 
shaniot"  (s.c.  "Gamaliel")  that  (iamaliel's  soul  ema- 
nuted  from  that  of  Sheiu,  while  Tabi's  soul  ema- 
nated from  that  of  Ham,  who  was  destined  to  be  a 
slave  to  his  brother  (comp.  Gen.  ix.  2.*)).  Besides, 
according  lo  the  lesser  numerical  values  ("mispar 
kafon  ")  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  names 
of  Ham  and  Tabi  both  have  the  same  numerical 
value,  namely,  twelve. 

2.  Amoraof  the  third  generation  (Ihinl  and  fourth 
centuries);  mentioned  in  both  Talmuds  as  trans- 
milting  halakot  of  K.  Haniniina  (Yer.  Suk.  iv.  1), 
of  I{.  Hisda  (Yer.  Sliab.  iii.  1),  and.  more  often,  of  I{. 
.losiah  (Ber.  l.'jb  rt  al.).  He  disputed  with  Nahinan 
b.  .lacob  (Tem.  34b). 

HiBi,iO(iR.\piiv  :  Itelliniii.  .s'c./.r //.f-/>'»r(»f,  ii.;  l.vvy,  JVcuhehr, 

Wiililll:. 

w.  Ii.  M.  Sel. 

TABLE.     Se<'  FlUNlTi:i{E,   Hoiseuolt). 

TABLE,    GOLDEN.     See  SuowiiliE.M). 

TABLES  OF  THE  LAW  :  Talilets  containing 
the  Ten  Commandmerils. — Biblical  Data:  Moses, 
bidden  to  go  up  to  God  on  the  mountain  to  receive 
"tables  of  stone,  and  a  law  ["Torah"],  and  com- 
mandments ["mi/.wot"]"  (Ex.  xxiv.  12,  ]i.  V.), 
is  given  "two  tables  of  testimony,  tables  of  stone, 
written  with  the  finger  of  God"  (ib.  xxxi.  18)  "on 
both  their  sides"  (/i.  xxxii.  l.T),  "the  work  of  God" 
{ih.  xxxii.  16).  Descending  from  the  mount  with 
these  two  tables,  Moses,  beholding  the  iniipiity  of 
the  golden  calf  (see  C.M.K,  Goi.ukn),  cast  them  "out 
of  his  hands  and  brake  them  "  {ih.  xxxii.  19).  Later 
h(^  was  ordered  by  God  to  hew  two  tables  of  stone 
like  unto  the  first;  and  on  these  God  wrote  the 
words  that  had  been  written  on  the  original  tablets 
(ih.  xxxiv.  1-4),  that  is  to  say,  the  words  of  the 
covenant,  the  Ten  Commandments  {ib.  xxxiv.  28). 
The.se  new  tables  also  are  designated  "  the  two  tables 
of  the  testimony  "  (<V;.  xxxiv.  29).  According  to  I 
Kings  viii.  9,  these  tables  of  stone  were  put  by  Moses 
into  the  Ark  at  Horeb  {ib.  xxv.  10  ct  ser/.),  and  were 
still  in  it  when  the  Solomonic  Temple  was  dedicated. 
Compare  Decalogue  ;  Engraving;  Revelation. 

E.  G.  H. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :    The  two  tables 

furnish  copious  suggestions  for  amplifications  and 
analogies.  According  to  I{.  Berechiah,  the  Uibles 
were  six  handbreadths  in  length.  In  their  delivery 
to  Moses  two  handbreadths  were  held  in  the  grasp 
of  the  Almighty,  two  constituted  the  distance  be- 
tween God  and  Moses,  and  two  were  seized  by  Moses 
(Ex.  K.  XX viii.).     The  number  of  the  tables,  two, 
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correspoiids  to  the  natural  coupling  of  pairs,  such 

as  bridegroom  ami  bride,   heaven  and  earth,   this 

world  and  the  world  to  come.     I5y  the 

WHy  Tivo    circumstance  that  "  luhot  "  is  written 

Tables.       defectively  without  "  waw,"  nn?,  not 

nin^.  the  fact   is  indicated   that  the 

two   tablets   were   perfectly   equal  (th.   xli.).     The 

splendor  of  Closes'  face  (E.v.  .\x.\iv.  30)  was  derived 

from  the  part  of  the  tables  that  was  between  God 


her.  but  would  most  likely  require  her  to  draw 
up  the  second  agreement  (Deut.  R.  iii. ;  Ex.  K.  I.e. ; 
Tan.,  Ki  Tissa.  ed.  Buber,  p.  117a).  The  word 
nnn  in  Ex.  xxxii.  Hi  must  be  pointed  niTnC  free"), 
indicating  that  death,  earthly  governments,  and  pain 
had  no  power  over  the  Israelites,  wlio  accepted 
the  tables  (Lev.  I{.  xviii.;  Pirke  K.  El.  xlvi.). 

Moses  had  in  his  tent  a  block  of  sapphire,  created 
for  the  very  purpose,  from  which  he  hewed  the  sec- 
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and  himself  (ih.  xlvii.).  The  first  tables  were  given 
to  Moses  without  effort  on  bis  part ;  the  second,  only 
after  forty  days  of  self-humiliation  and  privations 
(/*.).  The  angels  objected  to  the  writing  of  the 
second  set  by  Moses  on  the  ground  that  he  might 
claim  to  be  the  author  of  the  tables  or  might  even 
go  so  far  as  to  change  their  text  and  content;  but 
God  trusted  him  implicitly  (with  reference  to  Num. 
xii  17;  Ex.  K.  i.e. ).  Moses  was  commanded  to  write 
the  second  set,  just  as  a  royal  husband  who  had 
written  a  matrimonial  pact  with  his  wife  might, 
upon  discovering  that  she  had  violated  it,  pardon 


ond  set  of  tables  (Pirke  P.  El.  I.e.).     The  tables  had 

a  weight  of  40  seali  (Tan..  I.e.    p.  117b).     Indeed, 

from    the   sale  of  the  chips   made  in 

Moses'        the    course  of   the    dressing    of    the 

Block  of     block.  Moses  became  rich  (Ned.  38a). 

Sapphire.     This  sapphire  was  of  a  nature   that 

admitted   of    the  tables  being  rolled 

up  (Ex.  K.  viii. ;  Cant.  R.  v.  14).     The  fact  that  the 

tables  were  of  stone  is  emphasized  asindicating  that 

stoning  was  the  punishment  for  infractions  of  the 

laws  written  thereon  (Tan.,  I.e.,  ed.  Stettin,  p.  I."i8a). 

The  letters  of  the  inscription  were  613  in  number. 
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siiggestiiijr  the  013  Commandments  (Num.  R.  xviii.). 
JIoscs  liaviiig  llirown  away  llie  first  set.  it  was  only 
fair  that  in:  slunild  provido  the  st'coiul  (Dcul.  K. 
iii.).  The  sa|)phire  from  which  Moses  hewed  the 
tables  had  been  quarried  from  the  solar  disk  (C'aut. 
H.  V.  14). 

As  lo  tlie  arrangement  of  the  words,  rabbinical 
opinions  dilTer:  according  to  some,  live  command 
nients  were  inscribed  on  one  table  and  live  on  the 
other;  according  to  others,  each  tabic  contained  the 
complete  I)kc.\i-ooik  (Cant.  K.  v.  14).  Moses  was 
able  to  carry  the  heavy  tables  because  God  lielped 
him;  but  when  God  saw  that  the 
The  people  were  worshiping  the  Goi.dkn 

Breaking     C.m.k,  lie  withdrew  His  support;  and 
of  Ihiscompelled  Moses  to  cast  ilie  tables 

the  Tables,  away.  According  to  another  version, 
the  letters  supported  them.selves  as 
well  as  the  st<ine  in  which  they  were  encased;  but, 
learning  of  Israel's  lapses  from  grace,  they  Hew  back 
to  heaven,  and  thus  Moses  was  left,  too  feeble  to 
carry  the  heavy  burden.  Again,  the  account  is 
varied  to  introduce  a  struggle  between  God  and 
Moses,  or  between  Moses  and  the  letters,  Moses 
doing  his  utmost  to  save  the  tables  from  falling 
(Yer.  Ta'an.  iv.). 

After  all,  it  was  well  that  the  first  tables  were  not 
deliverod  to  Israel;  for,  having  been  written  by  the 
finger  of  God,  they  would  have  brought  about  the 
annihilation  of  every  creature  on  account  of  their 
intense  brightness  (Tan.,  I.e.).  As  the  first  set  had 
been  given  after  loud  proclamation  and  amid  great 
lioinp,  the  E\  11.  EvK  had  control  over  the  tables; 
therefore  the  second  set  was  given  (|uietly  to  teach 
the  lesson  of  humility  (//<.).  The  seventy  elders, 
indeed,  endeavored  to  prevent  Moses  from  breaking 
the  tables;  but  in  the  struggle  .Moses  lirevailed. 
He,  knowing  their  contents,  would  not  deliver  them 
to  tlie  faithless  Israelites  lest  he  slioidd  entail  puni.sh- 
nient  on  them ;  but  when  the  letters  flew  away 
Moses  was  forced  to  drop  the  tables.  When  Moses 
broke  the  tables  God  was  wroth  with  him  :  "  Hadst 
thou  worried  and  labored  to  produce  them,  tliou 
wouldest  have  been  more  careful  ";  therefore  Moses 
was  commanded  to  hew  tlie  second  set,  which  was 
given  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  in  the  afternoon 
(Talk.,  Ex.  ii'J'i).  According  to  some,  Moses  did  not 
cast  away  the  first  set  until  God  had  encouraged  him, 
saying,  "Jlay  thy  strength  increase  because  thou 
brakest  the  tables"  (Ab.  R.  N.  ii.  3;  Yalk.,  E.\.  363. 
740).  The  instrument  by  which  the  inscription  was 
traced  was  God's  third  finger  (Pirke  R.  El.  xlviii.). 
Moses  broke  the  first  set  on  the  ITtli  of  Tainnniz  (ih. 
xlvi.). 

The  tables  were  not  of  earthly  but  of  celestial 
origin.  The  stone  had  been  in  existence  from  the 
very  beginning  of  time,  and  the  writing,  too,  had 
been  extant  equally  long  (i4.).  The  letters  "  mem  " 
(final)  and  "samek"  were  miraculously  supporte(i 
in  the  stone,  indicating  "Metatron" 
In  the        and  "  Sandalfon  "  (comp.  "  Yalkut  Ila- 

Cabala.       dash,"  p.  121a).     In  cabalistic  exposi- 
tions the  numerical  values  of  the  text 
or  of  single  words  are  utilized  very  extensively  to 
indicate  mystic  and  occult  suggestions.     The  Divine 
Name,  for  instance,  is  by  this  method  alleged  to  be 


found  in  the  tables  in  varied  combinations  (see,  for 
examples,  iO.  s.v.  niRli'). 

Hotii  llie  second  set  an<l  the  fragments  of  the  first 
were  deposited  in  the  Ark  (15er.  I4b);  and  in  con- 
nection with  this  the  expression  ''fragments  of  the 
tables"  came  to  be  used  to  designate  a  learned  man 
who  in  consecnu'iice  of  old  age  or  infirmity  liad  for- 
gotten his  learm'ng.  but  to  whom  respect  was  never- 
theless due.  Similarly  the  plira.sc  "the  tablesof  the 
covenant"  (nn2n  nim^)  was  em|)loyed  lo  para- 
))hrase  "the  heart  of  Rabbi"  (Yer.  Kil.  ix.  33b, 
above). 

w.  H.  E.  G.   II. 

Critical  'View:   In  the  account  of  the   tables 

of  the  Law  two  historical  reminiscences  have  been 
combined  (1)  that  in  olden  times  laws  and  other 
public  documents  were  written  on  stonc^;  and  (2) 
tliat  a  stone  of  .some  sort  served  as  a  tribal  or  na- 
tional iialladiiim,  and  was  transported  from  jilace  to 
place  (in  times  of  war  more  particidarly)  in  a  box 
specially  made  for  it  (comp.  AitK  ok  Tiiii  Cove- 
nant). 

Tables  of  laws  would  naturally  be  set,  np  in  con- 
spicuous places,  and  not,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  those  men- 
tioned in  Exodus,  hidden  away  where  none  could 
see  them.  A  "  holy  "  stone,  however,  would  thus  be 
screened  from  vidgar  eyes;  for  a  profane  gaze  to 
rest  \ipon  it  meant  sure  death  for  the  jierpetrator  of 
the  insulTerable  transgression.  The  early  references 
to  the  Ark  in  Samuel  make  no  mention  of  the  tables 
which,  according  to  the  later  theory,  were  contained 
therein.  Furthermore,  tra<lition  is  uncertain  coneern- 
ing  the  text  of  the  inscription  engraved  on  the  tables 
(see  Decalogi'e).  This  imeertainty  probjibly  gave 
rise,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  explanation  that  an 
older  set  of  tables  liad  been  broken,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  confusion  with  the  invisilile  fetish  hidden 
away  in  the  chest.  If  none  had  seen  the  tables,  there 
issmall  wonderthatthere  was  no  agreement  concern- 
ing the  inscri])tion.  Furthermore,  the  dimensions  of 
the  Auk  make  it  very  improbable  tliat  two  tables  of 
the  kind  presupposed  could  be  stored  away  therein. 
Significant  as  referring  to  tables  of  stone  is  Jere- 
miah's simile  of  "  tables  of  the  heart "  (Jer.  xxxi.  32), 

E.  G.  II. 

TABOR:  1.  Mountain  of  Palestine,  the  modern 
•labal  al-Tur,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  plain  of 
Jezreel.  It  is  a  dome-shaped  hill  with  .softly 
rounded  outlines,  and  rises  about  400  m.  above  the 
surrounding  plain  and  563  ni.  above  sea-level. 
Standing  out  boldly  on  all  sides,  except  in  the  north- 
east, where  a  low  ridge  connects  it  with  the  hill- 
country  of  Nazareth,  it  rises  high  above  all  the  ele- 
vations in  its  vicinity  and  forms  a  landmark  visible 
at  a  great  distance.  From  the  southwest  it  formsal- 
most a. semicircle.  Itsbeauty  and  symmetry,  together 
with  its  isolated  position,  render  it,  like  C'arniel  and 
Hermon.  iuqiortant  in  history  and  tradition  (Jer.  xlvi. 
18;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  13  [A.  'V.  12]).  In  ancient  times  it 
formed  the  bcnindary  between  Zelnilun,  Issachar, 
and  Naphtali  (Judges  iv.  6, 13,  14);  and  there  IJarak 
asi5embled  his  army  to  battle  against  Sisera  (Hi.  iv. 
6),  while  it  was  also  the  center  of  an  ancient  cult 
(Hos.  V.  1).  The  Tabor  mentioned  in  Judges  viii. 
18  must  not  be  identified  with  this  motmtain,  even 
in  case  the  text  does  not  require  emendation  (comp. 
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Moore,  "Judges,"  p.  228),  but  is  ratlier  to  l)e  local- 
ized in  the  vicinity  of  Ophrali,  the  home  of  Gideon, 
lu  like  manner  "the  plain  of  Tabor"  mentioned  in 
I  Sam.  X.  3  has  no  connection  with  the  mountain 
under  consideration,  but  the  name  seems  to  have 
been  a  frc'iuent  designation  lor  places  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Benjamin. 

In  later  Jewish  liistory  Tabor  is  mentioned  in  the 
wars  between  Antiochus  111.,  the  Great,  and  Ptol- 
eni}-  VII.,  Philopator.  the  city  of  Atabyrium,  which 
was  situated  on  this  mountain,  being  taken  by  Anti- 
ochus in  218  li.c.  In  00  B.C.  the  proconsul  Gabinius, 
the  general  of  Pompey.  defeated  Alexander,  the  son 
of  Aristobulus,  in  a  bloody  battle  at  the  foot  of 
Tabor.  The  mountain  was  fortified  against  Ves- 
pasian by  Josephus  as  governor  of  Galilee  (67  O.K.); 
but  lack  of  water  compelled  those  who  survived  the 
defeat  in  the  plain  to  surrender  to  the  general  Pla- 
cidus  (Josephus,  "B.  J."  iv.  1,  §8;  idem,  "Vita," 
§37). 

The  sanctity  ascribed  to  the  mountain  from  very 
early  times  reappears  in  Christian  legend ;  for  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  designates  it  as 
the  scene  of  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus  (.Matt.  xvii. 
1;  JIark  i.\.  2;  Luke  ix.  28),  and  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century  churches  and  monasteries  were  built 
on  its  summit.  This  tradition  is  incorrect,  how- 
ever; for  a  comparison  of  the  statements  of  the 
Evangelists  shows  that  they  localized  the  event  on 
a  mountain  north  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret. 

2.  A  city  of  Zebulun  bordering  on  Issacliar(Josh. 
xix.  22);  a  priestl.v  city  of  the  family  of  Merari 
(I  Cliron.  vi.  62  [A.  V.  77]).  It  was  situated  on  a 
peak  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  and  covered 
a  level  surface  of  considerable  extent,  being  about 
900  m.  from  east  to  west  and  400  m.  from  south  to 
north,  with  a  periphery,  according  to  Josephus,  of 
26  stadia.  The  place  existed  even  in  the  post-exilic 
period.  Polybius  (v.  70)  calls  it  "  Atabyrium  " ; 
and  the  walls  with  which  Josephus  fortified  it  may 
very  possibly  correspond  to  the  outer  walls  of  the 
peak  in  modern  times. 

Bibliography:  Surreu  nf  Wentcm  Palestine,  i.  :iW  c<  Sfg.: 
Robinson,  Uexearelies,  pp.  3M  et  seq.;  G.  A.  Smith.  Hinlnrical 
Geiiyraiihii  nf  the  Hnly  Land.  pp.  394  it  »«/.;  BamaW,  Le 
Mont  Thahiir.  Paris,  1900. 
E.  r.  I.   Be. 

TABOBI,  ROBERT:  Hungarian  author;  born 
at  Almas  Nov.  10,  1855;  educated  at  Baja.  Buda- 
pest, and  Vienna.  He  began  his  literary  career  in 
1874  as  a  journalist  on  the  Vienna  "  Fremdenblatt." 
later  joining  the  staff  of  the  "Mnrgenpost."  From 
1887  to  1890  he  edited  the  "Siidungarische  Zeitung" 
at  Temesvar,  and  at  present  (1905)  he  is  the  editor 
of  the  literary  magazine  "  Uj   Iilijk  "  in  Budapest. 

Of  Tabori's  works,  w  hich  have  become  especially 
popular  among  the  young,  may  be  mentioned:  "A 
Szobor  Titka,"  1883."anovel ;  "'Kulturk^pek."  1889. 
short  stories;  "Ildiko,"  1890,  a  drama;  "Parboj," 
1890,  a  novel;  "Az  Etet  Fobytatiisokban,"  1890.  a 
novel;  "  Atalakulasok,"  1893,  a  novel;  "Szabadtag 
hOsok,"  1894,  a  novel;  "  Korhadt  O'^zlopok,"  1895, 
a  novel ;  "Oceania,"  1898,  short  stories ;  and  "Meg- 
fagyott  PezsgO,"  1899,  a  novel. 

Bibliography:  Pallas  Lex. 
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TABYOMI  (generally  known  as  Mar) :  Baby- 
lonian :iiiiiiniof  the  fifth  century  ;  died  at  the  end  of 
Yom  Kippur,  468.  He  achieved  a  reputjition  as  a 
teacher  of  the  Law  even  during  the  lifetime  of  bis 
father.  Asm,  the  famous  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Sura  (see  Bcr.  26a;  Hul.  76b,  98a);  and  there  is 
an  allusion  to  his  marriage,  which  took  place  in 
his  father's  liouse  (Ket.  8a).  Tabyomi  was  not 
elected  director  of  the  Academy  of  Sura  until  455, 
twenty-eight  years  after  his  father's  death,  when 
he  was  chosen  under  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances narrated  in  B.  B.  12b.  He  then  officiated 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  a  period  of  thirteen 
years. 

Tabyomi  continued  his  father's  work  in  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Talmud;  and  Abraham  ibn  Daud  men- 
tions bim,  together  with  Marcmar,  as  the  final  re- 
dactor of  Babli.  The  statement  of  the  sjime  authority 
that  Tabyomi  received  his  name  from  the''hai)py 
days"  C'yomin  tobin  ")  which  prevailed  during  his 
lifetime,  must  be  based  on  an  earlier  source,  although 
this  etymology  is  unhistorical,  since  the  beginning 
of  his  ollicial  activity  was  marked  by  the  bitter  re- 
ligious persecution  by  Yczdegerd  III.  That  king 
died  in  457 ;  and  his  death  was  ascribed  in  part  to 
Tabyomi's  prayer  (see  Letter  of  Sherira  Gaon  in 
Neubauer,  "M.'j.  C."  i.  34,  187). 

Few  details  are  known  of  Tabyomi's  official  ac- 
tivity, although  his  relation  to  the  house  of  the  exil- 
arclis  is  mentioned  in  Hul.  97b.  He  once  alleged 
legal  disability  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  scholar, 
making  bis  plea  in  the  characteristic  words:  "I  love 
every  scholar  as  myself;  and  no  one  can  ])ronounce 
impartial  sentence  on  himself"  (Shab.  119a).  The 
anecdote  (Hul.  105b)  which  relates  how  he  forced  a 
demon  into  submission  is  typical  of  the  views  both  of 
Tabyomi  and  of  his  time.  His  authority  in  the  field 
of  the  Halakah  is  evidenced  by  a  rule,  probably 
of  saboraic  origin,  in  the  "Seder  Tanna'im  we- 
Amora'im,"  to  the  effect  that  everj-where,  with  two 
exceptions,  deci-sious  are  rendered  according  to 
Tabyomi's  views  (comp.  Tosef.,  Sanh.  29b).  No 
haggadic  sayings  of  his  have  been  pre.«er\ed. 

Bibliography:  (iratz.  Gefeh.  2d  ed.,  Iv.  403c(  neq.:  Halevjr, 
Di'rnt  ha-Ru'hiinint.iU.93ct  seq.:  Rapoport, '£rc/i  .Villiii, 
p.  a; :  Weiss,  D<tr.  ill.  213. 

W.  B. 

TACHATJ  :  City  in  Bohemia,  thirty-three  miles 

west  of  Pilsen;  seat  of  oneof  theoldest  Jewish  com 
inunities  of  the  country,  as  is  shown  by  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  Jewish  cemetery.  R.  Samuel  b.  Has- 
dai,  a  contemporary  of  Isaac  Or  Zariia'  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  lived  there,  so  that  Talmudists  must 
have  resided  in  Bohemia  as  early  as  the  tosjifistic 
period.  When  the  country  was  first  divided  into 
districts,  Tachau  was  the  seat  of  a  district  rabbi; 
but  the  nibbinate  was  abolished  about  a  century 
ago.  Habbi  Schidloff,  who  died  in  1894  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  was  very  active  in  behalf  of  the  Jews 
of  Bohemia,  and  frequently  presented  petitions  to 
the  Austrian  Reichstiig  relating  to  the  improvement 
of  the  circumstances  and  the  efficiency  of  the  rabbis. 
The  Jewish  population  of  Tachau  is  now  (1905)  260. 
and  its  rabbi  is  Dr.  il.  Wohl.  'The  foundations  and 
societies  include  a  l.iebra  kaddisha  (with  a  fund  of 
6,(KM)  crowns),  an  Ahabat  Torali  (for  the   mainte 
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naucc  of  tlic  sclmol),  a  Talimui  Torali,  and  a  wom- 
en's society  for  nursing  and  relieving  tlie  poor  (with 
a  fund  of  y.OOU  crowns). 

s.  A.  Ki. 

TACITUS.  See  Ci.assral  Wuiteus  and  the 
Jews. 

TADMOR.     See  Pal.mvua. 

TADSHE.     See  Midhasii. 

TAGIN  (Aramaic,  pn.  'JSn.  XJn;  Hebrew, 
D'"in3):  Decorative  "crowns  "  wliieli  are  sometimes 
placed  on  the  letters  of  tiie  Hebrew  alphal)et.  The 
taga  is  regularly  composed  of  three  Hnurislies  or 
strokes,  each  of  which  resembles  a  small  "zayin  " 
and  is  called  "ziyyun"  (D'JVT.  tVT  =  "armor,"  i.e., 
"dagger").  In  tlic  New  Testament  the  taga  is  called 
"  tittle  "  (Matt.  v.  18).  The  seven  letters  V.  i.  I  J.  t2. 
y,  C  have  the  crowns  on  the  jioints  of  the  upper  hori- 
zontal bars.  The  flourishes  are  placed  on  the  tops  of 
the  letters,  and  they  are  found  only  in  the  Sc'uoi.i.  of 
THE  L-\w,  not  in  the  printed  copies  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  tagiu  are  a  jiart  of  the  INIasorah.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  there  existed  a  manual,  known 
as"  Seferlia-Tagin,"  of  the  lagin  as  they  appeared  on 
the  twelve  stones  that  Joshua  set  u])  in  the  Jordan, 
and  later  erected  in  Gilgal  (Josh.  iv.  9,  20).  On  these 
stones  were  insci'ibed  the  books  of  Moses,  with  tlie 
tagin  in  the  required  letters  (Nahmanides  on  Deut. 
xxvii.  8).  The  baraita  of  "  Sefer  lia-Tagin  "  thus  re- 
lates its  Instory  :  "  It  was  found  by  the  high  priest  Eli, 
who  delivered  it  to  the  prophet  Samuel,  from  whom  it 
passed  lo  Palti  thesonof  Laish,  to  Ahitho|)liel,  to  the 
projihct  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  to  Elijah,  to  Elisha,  to 
Jehoiada  tlie  jiriest,  and  to  the  Prophets,  wholniried 
it  under  the  threshold  of  the  Temjile.  It  was  re- 
moved to  ISabj'lon  in  the  lime  of  King  Jchoiachin 
by  the  prophet  E/ekiel.  Ezra  brought  it  back  to 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Cyrus.  Then  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Menahem,  and  from  him  was  handed 
down  to  K.  Nehuuya  ben  ha-Kanah.  through  wliom 
it  went  to  R.  Eleazar  ben  'Arak,  U.  Joshua,  U. 
Akiba,  R.  Judali,  R.  Miyasha  (xt'X^D),  R-  Nahum 
lia-Lablar,  and  Rab." 

■  The  Aramaic  language  and  the  Masoretic  style  of 
the  "  Sefer  lia-Tagin  "  would  ti.\  tlie  time  of  its  author 
as  the  geonic  period.  But  the  fre(iuent  references 
in  the  Talmu<l  to  the  tagin  suggest  the  probability  of 
the  existence  of  "Sefer  ha-Tagin  "  at  a  much  earlier 
p<Tiod.  Raba  said  the  seven  letters  v,  i.  I,  3.  D,  il.  C 
must  each  liave  a  taga  of  three  daggers  (Men. 
29b).  The  letter  n  likewise  has  a  taga  (ib.).  The 
taga  of  the  T  is  also  referred  to  (Sotah  20a).  The 
taga  of  the  "kof  "  is  turned  toward  the 
Referred  to  "  resh "  (Shab.  104a;  'Er.  13a).  R. 
in  the        Akiba  was  wont  to   interpret   every 

Talmud.  point  ("koz  ")  with  halakic  references 
('Er.  21b).  The  Ilaggadah  calls  the 
tagin  "  ketarim. "  "  When  Moses  ascended  to  heaven 
he  found  the  Holy  One  '  crowning  '  the  letters " 
(Shab.  89a).  In  the  Midrash,  in  the  comment  on 
Hezekiah's  reception  of  the  ambassadors  of  Mero- 
dach-baladan,  to  whom  he  showed  the  "  precious 
things"  (Isa.  xxxix.  2),  R.  Johanan  says,  "He 
showed  them  a  dagger  swallowing  a  dagger";  and 
R.  Levi  adds,  "  With  these  we  fight  our  battles  and 
conquer"  (Cant.  R.  iii.  3;  corap.  Sanh.  104a;   Pirke 


R.  El.  Iii.,  end).  Nahmanides  (1194-1270)  quotes 
this  midrash  with  the  reading,  "Hezekiali  showed 
them  the  '  Sefer  ha-Tagin  '  "  (conunent  on  (Jen.  i.  1). 
Maimonides  evidently  quotes  the  formula  of  the 
tagin  for  the  iihylacleries  and  tlie  mezuzah  scrolls 
from  iIk'  "  Sefer  lia-Tagin  "  (see  "  Yad,"  Tetillin,  ii.  9; 
Mezuzah,  v.  3);  in  his  vesponsa  "Pc'er  lia-Dor" 
(No.  ()><,  p.  17b,  ed.  Amsterdam,  17fir))  he  .says,  "The 
marking  of  the  tagin  in  the  Sefer  Torah  is  not  a 
later  custom,  for  the  tagin  are  mentioned  by  the  Tal- 
mudists  as  'the  crowns  on  the  letters.'  .  .  .  Tlie 
Torah  that  Moses  wrote  also  contained  tagin." 

The  Vitry  Mal.izor  of  R.  Sinihah  (written  in  1208), 
a  disciple  of  Raslii,  copied  the  "Sefer  ha-Tagin  "  (pp. 
674-(iSH).  Menahem  b.  Zeraliiidi(i:!(>.5),  in  "Zedah  la- 
Derek  "  (I.  i.,  S  20).  says,  "  The  '  Sefer  ha-Tagin '  is 
veiled  in  mysticism."  Proliat  Duran,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  "Ma'aseh  Kfod  "  (ed.  Friedlilnder,  )i.  12,  Vi- 
enna, 18G.")),  says  of  tli<'"  Sefer  ha-Tagin,  ""They  were 
scrupulous  in  maintaining  the  form  of  the  letters  as 
revealed  to  Moses,  inasmuch  as  they  feared  that  a 
change  might  affect  the  ellicacy  attached  to  them." 
To  |{;  Eleazar  of  Worms  (117G-1238),  the  author  of 
"  Rokcal.i  "  and  of  several  calialistic  works,  also  is  as- 
scribed  a  "Sefer  lia-Tagin  "  (Neubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl. 
Hebr.  MSS."  No.  ir)fif3),  which  was,  perhaps,  his 
commentary  on  the  text  of  "  Sefer  ha-Tagin  "  ;  he  was 
not  the  author  of  the  original  book,  as  Zunz  er- 
roneously thought  (see  Zunz,  "Z.  G."  p.  405,  and 
note  2),  since  Nahmanides,  wlio  flourished  about 
the  same  time  as  R.  Eleazar  of  Worms,  quotes  the 
"Sefer  ha-Tagin"  from  the  Slidrash. 

The  significance  of  the  tagin  is  veiled  in  the  mys- 
ticism of  the  Cabala.  Every  stroke  or  sign  is  a 
symbol  revealing,  in  connection  with 
Cabalistic  the  letters  and  words,  the  great  secrets 
Sig-  and  mysteries  of  the  universe.     The 

nificance.  letters  with  the  tagin  are  supposed, 
when  comliined,  lo  form  tlie  divine 
names  by  which  heaven  and  earth  were  created,  and 
which  still  furnish  the  key  to  the  creative  power 
and  the  revelation  of  future  events.  These  com- 
binations, like  the  Tetragranimaton,  were  sometimes 
misused  by  unscrupulous  scliolars,  especially  among 
the  Esscnes.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  injunction  of 
Hillel :  "  He  who  makes  a  common  use  of  the  crown 
[taga]  of  the  Torah  shall  waste  away  "  (Ab.  iv.  7); 
to  which  is  added,  "because  one  who  uses  the  Shem 
ha-Meforash  has  no  share  in  the  world  to  come" 
(Ab.  R.  N.  xii.,  end);  the  words  of  Hillel,  however, 
may  be  interpreted  figuratively  (Meg.  28b). 

A  plausible  explanation  of  the  tagin  is  that  they 
are  scribal  flourishes,  "  'ittur  soferim  "  (decoration 
of  the  scribes),  the  intention  being  to  ornament  the 
scroll  of  the  Law  with  a  "  keter  Torah  "  (crown  of 
the  Law),  for  which  purpose  the  letters  T,  J.  D.  V.  C, 
V,  i  were  chosen  because  they  are  the  only  letters 
that  have  the  necessary  bars  on  top  to  receive  the 
tagin,  excepting  the  letter  "waw,"  of  which  the 
topis  very  narrow,  and  the  "yod,"  whose  head  is 
turned  aside  and  has  a  point  ("koz  ")  on  the  bottom. 
Tlic  tagin  of  the  other  letters  were  intended  prob- 
ably to  serve  as  diacritical  points  for  distinguish- 
ing between  3  and  3,  n  and  n,  1  and  1,  1  and  t.  D 
and  D  wherever  a  mistake  was  possible.  Technic- 
ally, as  noted  above,  a  taga  is  composed  of  three 
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ziyyunin,  or  daggers.  A  line  or  stroke  placed  on  a 
letter  willi  a  Hat  top  is  called  "keren  "  (=  •'horn  "), 
but  as  a  rule  authors  are  not  careful  to  descrim- 
inate  between  the  terms  "  horn"  and  "dagger." 

The  "Sefcr  lia-Tagin  "  gives  a  list  of  the  unusual 
occurrences  of  the  tagin  and  other  nourishes  in  the 
Pentateuch,  as  follows  (the  tops  of  the  letters  be- 
ing called  "heads"  and  the  shafts  "legs"):  (1)  alef, 
7  letters  each  with  7  tagin ;  (3)  bet,  4  letters  with 
3;  (3)  'jiiml,  3  letters  with  4;  (4)  (hilel.  6  letters 
with  4,  and  1  letter  with  1;  (5)  he. 
List.  360    letters   with    4   horns   disjoined 

(not  penetrating  inside);  (6)  he.  18  let- 
ters with  1  horn  and  joined  (penetrating  inside); 
(7)  iNiir,  38  letters  with  rai.sed  heads  and  legs  coiled 
forward;  ()^)!(ii/in,  14  letters  with  only  one  taga  in 
the  center:  (9)  Zdjiin.  9  letters  without  tagin,  but 
with  coiled  heads;  (10)  het,  28  letters  with  3  horns, 

2  backward  and  1  forward;  (U)  het.  37  letters  with 
legs  astride;  (12)  Id,  67  letters  with  4;  (13)  yod,  83 
letters  coiled  like  a  "kaf  ";  (14)  /.v/,  58  letters  with  3; 
(15)  final  kaf.  74  letters  with  4  horns;  (16)  linal  hif, 

3  letters  witli  their  legs  coiled  forward;  (17)  htmed, 
44  letters  with  long  necks,  and  tagin  lowered  from 
the  top  beside  the  neck,  forming  something  like  a 
'•  yod  "  at  the  lower  end ;  (18)  mem.  39  letters  with  3 ; 

(19)  linal  -mem,  130  letters  with  3  tagin  disjoined; 

(20)  nnn,  .50  letters  with  their  hooks  coiled  back- 
ward: (21)  final  nnn,  16  letters  with  heads  coiled, 
but  without  tagin ;  (22)  mmek,  60  letters  with  4 
tagin  disjoined;  (23)  'ui/in,  17  letters  with  hind 
heads  suspended;  (24)  'ayin,  8  letters  with  tails 
coiled  backward;  (25)  'ayin,  6  letters  with  heads 
coiled  backward;  (26)  pe,  83  letters  with  3;  (27) 
pe,    191   letters 

without  tagin, 
but  with  the 
mouth  coiled 
inside;  (28) 
final  pe,  11  let- 
ters with  3; 
(29)  final  7>c,  3 
letters  with 
mouth  coiled 
inside;  (30) 
zitde,  70  letters 
with  5:  (31) 
zade.  2  letters 
W'ithoiit  tagin 
(all  the  rest 
have  3  tagin) ; 

(32)  final  ?(»*,  8  letters  with  5;  (33)  knf,  181  let- 
ters with  3  tagin  disjoined;  (34)  knf,  2  letters 
without  tagin,  but  with  legs  coiled  backward; 
(35)  re.ih.  150  letters  with  2  horns;  (36)  nhiii.  52  let- 
ters with  7  horns;  (37)  tair,  22  letters  with  higher 
heads  than  are  usual. 

There  are  some  variations  of  this  list  in  the  Vitry 
Mahzor,  in  the  "  Badile  ha-Aron  "  of  H.  8hem-Tol) 
(13th  cent.),  and  in  Ginsburg's  "  Jlassoretico-C'rit- 
ical  Te.\t  of  the  Hebrew  Bible."     Maimonidcs  (Ue- 

sponsa,  No.  68)  says,  "The  tagin  vary 
Variations,  in  the  number  of  daggers,  some  letters 

having  one,  two,  three,  or  as  many  as 
seven.  .  .  .  Owing  to  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  ex- 
ilic troubles  there  were  so  many  variations  in  this 
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(Compare  "  Sefer  lia-Ta(tln,"  opposite 


Masorah  tliat  the  authorities  considered  the  advisa- 
bility of  excluding  all  tagin.  But  since  the  validity 
of  the  scroll  docs  not  depend  on  the  tagin,  the 
Rabbis  did  not  disturb  them."  This  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  only  the  tagin  on  the  letters 
X.  J.  T,  J.  D.  y.  C  have  been  retiuned ;  those  on  all 
the  other  letters  have  been  omitted  in  the  scrolls  of 
the  Law  used  during  the  last  three  or  four  centu- 
ries (see  \\.  .ludah  Jlinz,  Hespousu,  No.  15;  8hulhan 
•Aruk,  Orali  Hayyim,  36,  3). 

BiBi.iooBAPHy :  .Sc/cr  )ia-Tii);in  (Liber  Cnromiliinim)  and 
Batliie  ha-Aroti  (witli  intr(iiluetliinl)y  Senior  Sachs  and  Latin 
introduction  by  J.  J.  L.  BarKes,  edited  by  B.  (Joldlierui,  I'arls, 
1860;  D.  Oppenhelni,  in  Oriiiil,  Lit.  p.  ,547;  C.  I),  (ilusbun;, 
Tlie  Ma^>rah.  ii.  0«0-7U1. 
T.  J.   D.  E. 

TAHANUN:  Prayer  for  grace;  said  after  the 
" 'Amidah  "  of  the  morning  ("shaharit  ")  and  after- 
noon ("minhah")  prayers  on  weekdays.  It  is  so 
called  from  the  initial  wordsof  "  Hahum  wel.iannun  " 
("O  Merciful  and  Gracious;  I  have  sinned  before 
Thee.  O  Lord,  full  of  compassion,  have  mercy  upon 
me  and  accept  my  supidicatinus").  This  is  fol- 
lowed b)'  Ps.  vi.,  and  then  by  "'  Wa-anahnu  lo  neda'  " 
("  Neither  know  we  what  to  do :  but  our  eyes  are  upon 
Thee  "  [II  Chion.  xx,  12])  and  several  venses  from  thd 
Psalms.  On  Mondays  and  Thursdays  poetical  verses 
are  interpolated  pleading  for  divine  intervention, 
evidently  composed  during  the  Crusades  and  perse- 
cutions. These  verses  begin:  "O  Lord  of  Israel, 
turn  from  Thy  fierce  wrath.  .  .  .  Strangers  say, 
'There  is  no  hope  or  expectation  for  thee.'  Be 
gracious  unto  a  people  that  trust  in  Thy  Name.  O 
Lord,  spaie  us  in  Thy  tender  mercy.  an<l  deliver  us 
not  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel  .   .   .  ."    After  every 

stanza  the  con- 
gregation    an- 
swers with  the 
refrain,  "  Yet, 
despite  all  this, 
we    have     not 
forgotten  Thy 
Name:  we  be- 
seech  Thee, 
forget  us  nol." 
On       public 
fast -days  is 
added       "Sho- 
mer     Yisrael " 
("()    Guardian 
of     Israel, 
guard      the 
remnant  of  Israel,  and  suffer  not  Israel  to  perish, 
who  recite  '  Slieuia'  Yisrael,' "  etc.).     The  modern 
minhag  always  couples  this  with  the  "Tahanun." 
The  verse  "  Wa-yomer  Dawid  "  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  14), 
preceding  the  "Tahanun,"  is  a  later  addition,  first 
mentioned  by  .Jehiel  Michael  Epstein  in  his  "  Kiz.- 
zur  Shelali "  (p.  .56,  Amsterdam,  1701).     Its  inser- 
tion is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  words. 
"Let  us  fall,"  since  the  "Tahanun  "  is  known  also 
as  the  "  piostration  "  prayer,  it   l)eing 
Prostra-      customary   for   the   worshiper    while 
tion.  reciting  the  prayer  in   silence  to  sit 

with  the  head  resting  on  the  arm  and 
with  the  face  downwanl.  The  head  reclines  on  the 
left  arm,  unless  the  teflllin  are  adjusted  on  that  arm, 


RIBED    IS    "SEEER   HA-TaGI.V." 

p.  M ;  Vitry  Malizor,  opposite  p.  8(X)) . 
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when  the  right  is  substituted.  Prostration  is  not 
performed  in  a  [ilaee  where  tliere  is  no  Set'er  Torali. 
The  "  Tal.ianun "  is  entirely  omitted  in  a  case  of 
mourning  or  of  joy;  nor  is  it  said  on  Sabbatli,  holy 
days,  or  semilioly  days. 

Tlie  ceremony  of  prostration  is  derived  from 
Moses,  who  "fell  down  before  the  Lord"  (Dent.  ix. 
18),  and  .losliua,  who  "fell  to  the  earth  upon  his 
face"  (Josh.  vii.  6).  The  custom  is  connected  with 
the  expression  "mappilim  tahanuneuu  "  (Dan.  i.\. 
18),  which  means,  literally,  "we  cause  our  suppli- 
cations to  fall."  It  is  meiUioued  in  the  Talmud  as 
being  the  practi.se  of  the  Haliylouiau  Jews:  when 
Kab  happened  to  be  in  Babylon  on  a  public  fast-day 
lie  noticed  that  all  the  people  fell  on  their  faces  in 
supplication.  He,  however,  refused  to  do  so,  be- 
cause, it  is  explained,  lie  either  considered  it  a  pa- 
gan custom  or  regarded  it  as  not  obligatory  upon  a 
distinguished  personage  (Meg.  22b).  The  eflicacy 
of  jirostration  is  shown  in  the  case  of  U.  Eliezer  b. 
Hyrcanus,  who  in  that  way  brought  about  the  death 
of  I{.  Gamaliel  ha-\asi  (U".  M.  59b). 

The  Zohar  connects  Ps.  .\xv.  with  the  prostration 
prayer  (Zohar,  section  "Ba-.Midbar,"  p.  120b).  This 
psalm  is  also  given  iii  the  Vitry  Mah/or  (p.  70),  and 
is  substituted  in  the  Si'iihardic  ritual  for  Ps.  vi. 
Maimonidcs  ("  Seder  Tetillot " )  gives  (| iiite  a  dilfereut 
version  of  the  "  Tal.ianun  " ;  the  fact  is  that  there 
was  no  fixed  formula  for  this  prayer  up  to  the  four- 
teenth century  (see  Tur  Oial.i  Hayyiin,  §  131);  and 
even  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  composed 
in  various  forms  to  suit  dillerent  minhagim  (Sliul- 
han  'Aruk,  I.e.).  Sec  Adoration,  Fou.ms  of. 
■  .1  J.   D.  E. 

TAHARAH  :  Ceremony  of  washing  a  dead  body 
beloie  burial.  This  rite  is  performed  liy  the  mem- 
bers ("  mifassckim  ")of  the  "l.iebra  kaddislia."  The 
body  is  lifted  from  the  ground,  where  it  has  been 
placed  after  death,  and  laid,  feet  toward  the  door,  on 
tlu^  cleansing-table  known  as  the  "  taharah-board." 
The  black  cover  and  the  old  garments  are  removed, 
and  a  white  sheet  put  under  it.  while  the  members 
assembled  say  a  prayer  for  the  dead,  and  recite, 
"Take  away  the  tilthy  garments  from  him.  And 
unto  him  he  said.  Behold,  I  have  caused  thine  inicj- 
uity  to  pass  from  thee,  and  I  will  clothe  thee  with 
change  of  raiment  "  (Zech.  iii.  4).  Then  begins  the 
washing.  The  body  is  thoroughly  rubbed  and 
cleansed  with  lukewarm  water,  during  which  proc- 
ess the  mouth  is  covered  so  that  no  water  may 
enter  it.  Ne.xt  water  is  poured  over  the  head,  while 
Ezek,  XXX vi.  25  is  recited:  "Then  will  I  sprinkle 
clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean."  This 
is  followed  by  washing  each  limb  downward,  the  ap- 
propriate verses  of  Cant.  v.  11  et  neq.  being  repeated 
as  the  washing  progresses:  "  His  head  is  as  the  most 
fine  gold  .  .  .  His  eyes  are  as  the  eyes  of  doves,"  etc. 

The  position  of  the  body  is  changed  with  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  the  operation.  First  it  lies  face 
upward;  next,  upon  the  right  and  the  left  side; 
finally  it  is  returned  to  its  original  position.  After  the 
body  has  been  cleansed  nine  measures  ("kabs")  of 
cold  water  are  poured  over  it  while  it  is  in  a  partly 
upright  position.  This  last  operation  really  consti- 
tutes the  ceremony  of  taharah.  The  body  is  then 
thoroughly  dried,  care  being  taken  to  keep  it  cov- 


ered. It  is  then  clothed  in  the  shroud,  appropriate 
verses  bein,g  recited.  The  liodiesof  women  imdergo 
the  same  jirocess  of  purilicationat  the  hands  of  their 
own  sex  (comp.  Acts  ix.  37). 

A  more  elaborate  ceremony  is  iierforracd  over  the 
body  of  a  great  man.  The  order  of  the  "grand 
washing  "  ("rehizah  gedolah  ")  for  such  occasion  is 
credited  to  Hillel  the  Eliier(see  "Ma'abar  Yabbok," 
p.  421),  end).  The  ceremony  should  be  perfornu'd 
by  two  jiersous  at  least,  and  the  water  be  perfumed 
with  essence  of  roses,  with  myrtle,  or  with  spices. 
Eumigation  with  arouuitic  spices  is  an  ancient  cus- 
tom (II  Chron.  xvi.  14);  the  Mishnah  mentions 
especially  the  myrtle  in  connection  with  ceremonies 
for  the  dead  (Bezah  6a;  Ber.  viii.  1).  The  Mishnah 
mentions  also  the  jiraetise  of  cleansing  and  anoint- 
ing the  body,  forbidding  the  ceremony  on  the  Sab- 
bath (Shab.  xxiii.  5).  It  appears  that  in  the  early 
periods  the  body  was  washed  in  a  regular  bath; 
and  Babylon  was  criticized  because  the  ceremony 
was  not  observed  there,  and  was  called  "Shinar" 
(seefien.  xi.2)  because  the  Babylonians  "die  in  tilth, 
without  a  candle  and  withouta  bath  "  (Yer.  Ber.  iv. 
7b;  ttcn.  K.  xxxviii.  5;  see  Joseph  Perles,  "  Lei- 
chenbestaltung,"  p.  12).  The  so-called  "Tombs  of 
the  Kings"  in  Jcru.salem  has  a  bath  below  the  en- 
trance to  the  courtyard.  Other  ancient  tombs  are 
similarly  provided  with  baths. 

The  reason  assigned  lor  the  washing  is  the  verse 
"As  he  came,  so  shall  he  go"  (Eccl.  v.  15,  Hebr.); 
"  When  born  he  is  washed,  and  when  dead  he  is 
washed"  ("Sefer  Ilasidim,"  §  560). 
Object  of  The  washing  is  for  tii(i  [lurpose  also  of 
Washing,  removing  all  impurities,  that  the  body 
may  not  he  repulsive  to  the  attendants 
("  Kol  Bo,"  )).  lU).  Tlie"Ivol  Bo  "  gives  as  a  reason 
for  rubbing  the  dead  with  beaten  eggs  that  eggs  sym- 
bolize the  perpetual  wheel  of  life  (ih. ;  see  the  caba 
listic  view  in  "Maabar  Yabbok,"  iii.  12).  il.  Bcnja 
min,  in  his  "Binyamiu  Ze'eb"  (responsum  No.  204, 
ed.  Venice.  1539),  records  the  testament  of  K.  Eliezer 
ha-Levi  ordering  that  his  body  should  be  cleansed 
carefully,  including  the  ears  and  the  lingers,  and 
that  his  nails  should  be  jian'd  and  his  hair  combed, 
that  he  may  go  to  his  rest  as  he  was  wont  to  go  to 
the  synagogue  on  Sabbath  eve  ("  Darke  Moslieh  "  on 
Tur  Yoreli  De'ali,  3.")2).  In  ancient  times  the  hair 
was  cut  (M.  K.  8b),  but  now  it  is  only  washed  and 
combed.  The  nails  are  not  cut.  but  arc  cleansed  with 
a  special  kind  of  pin. 

After  the  ceremony  the  taharah-board  is  cleansed 
and  dried.  There  is  a  superstition  tliat  if  it  is 
turned  with  the  upper  surface  downward,  another 
person  will  die  within  three  days  (H.  Judah  he- 
Ilasid,  Testament,  vi.  10).  Those  who  perform  the 
taharah  cleanse  their  hands  with  salt  water. 

In  the  time  of  R.  Jacob  Mijlln  (d.  1'127)  there  was 
in  Prague  a  separate  cleansing-house  ("  liet  taharah  ") 
annexed  to  the  cemetery  ("Sefer  ha-Maharil."  end; 
"Yosef  Omez,"  p.  190a).  In  modern  times  the  ta- 
harah is  performed  in  the  house  of  the  deceased. 
SeeBLRi.\L;  FcNEii.\iv  RtTKs;  PiiuTY  OP  Race. 

BIB1.I00RAPHV  :   Modena.  Ma'ahnr  Ydhliiik.  ill.,  SS  11  and  12, 
and  pp.  41a.  45b,  ed.  Amslerdam,  1T:«;   Landsbutb,  Seder 
Bikkur  Hdlim.  Introduction,  §  22,  and  p.  86;  A.  P.  Bender, 
in  J'.  Q.  R.  vil.  359. 
E.  c  J.  D.  E. 
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TAHASH  (cnn) :  A  word  translated  in  the  A.  V. 
liy  "  liiidger. "  Tal.msli  skins  were  used  in  making 
the  (inter  covering  of  tlie  lent  ot  meeting  (Ex.  xxvi. 
14),  and  covers  for  various  utensils  used  in  the  Taher- 
iiacle:  for  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (Num.  iv.  (i).  the 
showhread  tal)le  (ih.  iv.  8j,  the  caudelahrum  (rt.  iv. 
10),  the  golden  altar  (ib.  iv.  11),  and  the  altar  (///.  iv. ' 
14).  They  were  used  also  in  the  making  of  .sandals 
(Ezek.  xvi.  10).  Tlie  Targum  on  E.\.  xxv.  5  trans- 
lates ■'  tahasli  "  by  "  brilliant '" ;  the  Septuagint  reads 
/../iiirt(i'«  =  "  hyacinlheolored";  the  Vulgate,  .sinii- 
larl}',  Hashi  and  Ibn  Ezra  take  it  as  the  name  of  an 
animal,  but  make  no  attempt  at  identitication  (com- 
mentary ml  liir.).  Modern  commentators  disagree. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  it  means  the  dolphin,  or 
som(;  animal  like  it.  This  is  based  on  a  comparison 
with  the  Arabic  "tukhas."  An  Egyptian  origin  is 
assigned  it  by  Bondi.  Delitzsch  ("Prolegomena," 
pp.  77  el  »('7.)has  probably  solved  the  prolilem  by  a 
comparison  with  the  Assyrian  word  "tahshu"  = 
"  wether,"  and  from  the  passages  quoted  it  is  clear  that 
wether-skin  was  also  used  by  the  Assyrians  for  pur- 
poses of  covering;  e.y.,  Shalmaueser  u.sed  such  skins 
for  covering  boats.  Tlie  expression  used  by  him, 
"mashak  tal.ishn,"  corresponds  exactly  witli  the 
Hebrew  term  " 'orot  tehaslnm  "  (=  A.  V.  "skins  of 
badgers");  and  the  Targum  translatis  "  '  orot  "  by 
"mashke,"  which  is  exactly  the  same  word  astheA.s- 
syrian  "  mashak."  "  Wether-skins,"  therefore,  seems 
tlie  most  probable  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
"'orot  tal.iash  " ;  at  all  events,  ■'badger-skins"  is 
quite  imjiossible,  .since  far  too  few  badgers  were  to 
be  fcnind  to  allow  of  such  extensive  use  as  is  indi- 
cated bv  Num.  iv.  and  Kx.  xxvi. 

.1.  .TH."  G.  13.  L. 

TAHKEMONI.     See  Al-Hakizi.  .Tidaii. 

TAIKOS  (Dip"t:),  GEDALIAH  BEN  ABRA- 
HAM MENAHEM  :  Cerman  scholar  of  the  eight- 
eenth cciilury.  Under  the  title  "  Be'er  lia-T(iiali  " 
he  translated  into  German  the  Pentateuch,  the  Haf- 
tarot,  and  the  Five  Scrolls,  and  published  the  work 
ill  Amsterdam  in  1758.  Taikos  was  the  author  of; 
"Sefer  Torat  Katan,"  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
tirst,  entitled  "Eleh  ha-^Iizwot,"  containing  the  613 
coniniaiidments,  and  the  second,  entitled  "Hen 
ha-I.ashon,"  comprising  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew 
grammar  (ih.  176.")|;  and  "  Emnnot  Visrael."  the 
ethical  principles  of  .ludaism.  with  a  German  trans- 
lation (Amsterdam,  1764;  Wilna  and  Grodno.  1H37; 
Warsaw,  1844  and  1861). 

UiBi.looR.vpiiv  :   Fiirst.   liihL  JwlAii.  40ti :    Kui'iiii,   KdiihiI 
Yisracl,  p.  210 ;  Beiijarob,  Ozar  ha-Selarim.  letter  N,  No.  77(1. 

K.  c.  I.    Bli. 

TAITAZAK  :  Nam<>  of  a  prominent  Spanish 
family,  several  members  of  which  distinguislied 
themselves  as  Talmudic  authorities.  Various  opin- 
ions have  been  expressed  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
name,  the  exact  orthograjdiy  and  signilication  of 
which  can  not  be  ascertained.  After  the  expulsion 
from  Spain  in  1402  Solomon  Taitazak,  with  his  two 
sons  .loseph  and  .ludali.  settleil  at  Salonica,  wlure 
members  of  the  family  subsequently  became  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  community.  The  most  promi 
neiit  were  : 

Jacob  ben  Samuel   Taitaza^:     Talmudist  of 


the  sixteenth  century :  author  of  a  responsum  in- 
.serted  in  Samuel  di  Medina's  collection  entitled 
"She'elot  u  Teshubot  MallHaSHDaM "  (vol.  iii., 
S  2113.  Salonica,  1.J98). 

Joseph  ben  Solomon  Taitazak  :  Talmudic 
authority  and  eabalisl ;  iiviil  ui  .Saloni<a  in  the  tif- 
teenthand  sixteenth  ceiituiies.  Willi  his  father  and 
his  brother  he  went  in  1492  from  Spain,  his  native 
land,  to  Salonica,  where  he  became  rabbi.  lie  was 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  Talmudists  of  his 
time,  even  Joseph  Caro  invoking  his  authority 
("Abkat  Hokel,"  s;  .'56).  Among  Juseph's  dis<'iples 
were  Isiuic  Adarbi  and  Samuel  di  Medina.  Joseph 
was  a  fervent  adherent  of  the  Cabala,  in  wliicli  he 
was  well  versed,  and  led  an  ascetic  life.  Elijah  de 
Villas,  in  his  "Hesliit  Hokmah  "  ("Sha'ar  ha  Kedush- 
shall,"  ch.  vii.),  relates  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Sabbath  nights,  Joseph  for  forty  years  never  slept 
in  a  bed,  but  on  a  box,  with  his  feet  on  the  ground. 
With  such  a  disposition  to  asceticism  and  mysticism 
it  was  but  natural  that  Joseph  should  become  en- 
thralled by  the  Messianic  vagaries  of  Solomon  Molko, 
whom  he  supported  while  preaching  at  Salonica  in 
l.")29. 

Joseph's  scientific  activity  lay  chiefly  in  the  field 

of  Biblical  exegesis.     He  was  the  author  of  "  Ben 

Porot,"  a  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  (Venice,  1599), 

and  of  "Lehem  Setarim,"  on  the  Book  of  Daniel  and 

the  Five  Scrolls  (/«.  1008).  and  on  Psiilms,  Job,  and 

Proverbs  (Neubaner,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Ilebr.  MSS."  Nos. 

206,  3;    329;    969;    2270,  8;   3521).     Joseph  wrote 

also:  a  commentarj'  on  the  sayings  of  the  fathers; 

responsa,   some    of  which    have    been    included  in 

the  writings  of  hisconteinporariesand  pupils;  notes 

on  casuisti<;al  matters;    commentaries  on  haggadic 

passages;  and  a  treatise  on  the  astrolabe  (Neubauer, 

I.e.  Nos.  834,  7,  10;  2080,  3;  22.54.  8).     According  to 

Isaac  Adarbi  ("Dibre  Hibot,"  p.  64),  Joseph  wastlie 

author  also  of  novelUe  on  Alfasi. 

BiHI.iOfiRAeiiv:  ni'dulinli  ll)ii  Yiihya,  l^lmMielei  ha-K'thlm- 
/(i/i,  ('(1.  AmsttTdam,  p.  4ya  ;  ronforte,  Korr  /m-/>*#r'*f,'p.  :i'iu: 
Aztilal,  .s'/icjH  /ta-tiV(^>/i»i,  i.  4(1;  De  Rossi,  Diziouario,  p. 
;il4;  lii'ieHr.  'AtutM-hrift.  iii.  2.S.">,  No.  21  :  Steinsctineider,  Cat. 
Iliidl.  lul.  I.W!;  (,011/,  (■■.  sc/i.  i.\.  :!.■.,  -06.  atiy. 

Judah  ben  Solomon  Taitazak:  Talmudist: 
bidtherof  Joseph  ben  Sohmioii;  lived  at  Salonica  in 
the  tifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  He  was  the 
authorof  "She'crit  Yehudah  "  (Salonica,  1599-1600), 
commentating  and  supplementing  Joseph  Caro's 
"Bet  Yosef,"  on  the  second  volume  of  the  Turim. 

Ituii.ior.RAPMV  :  Conforle.  JvoiT /i<i-i)«ro(,  p.  3Jb;  St*in»ilinei- 

.Um,  cm.  Ilniii.  c.pi.  i;i7;i. 

Samuel  Taitazak :  Talmudist;  lived  at  Salonica 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of 
"She'elot  u  -  Teshubot."  responsa.  some  of  which 
have  been  included  in  Jmhili  Taitazak's  "Slie'erit 
Yehudah"  and  in  Samuel  di  Jledina's  collection  of 
responsii. 

BlBLIOdRAPHV:  Conforte,  A'oio  lia-Dinnl.  p.  38a:  Azulai, 
,s';i(  111  ha-ClcdoUm.  i.  ii8 ;  Steins<>hneider,  Cat.  Umll.  ool.  3481. 
s.  I.  Bk. 

TAKKANAH  (plural,  Takkanot) :  An  en- 
actment whiih  (1)  revises  an  ordinance  that  no 
longer  sjitisties  the  requirements  of  the  times  or 
circumstances,  or  which  (2),  being  deduced  from  a 
Biblical  passage,  may  be  regarded  as  new.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  antithesis  of  the  Gf.zeuaii.     Takka- 


Takkanah 
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not  were  framed  even  in  the  time  of  tlie  Seeoiul 
Temi)le,  those  of  unknown  origin  bein;;  ascribed  to 
earlier  leaders,  and  they  have  been  iiromiilf.'ale(l  at 
all  subsequent  periods  of  Jewish  history.  The  term 
is  applied  also  to  the  institution  i)rovided  for  in  the 
enactment. 

Among  the  earlier  takkanot  are  especially  note- 
worthy the  institutions  ascribed  to  Moses  (see  also 
SiN.\iTic  CoMM.VNDMK.NTs);  (1)  the  ob.servance  on 
lioly  days  of  the  ceremonies  iieculiar  to  the  festivals 
in  <iucstic)ii  (Mesr.  32a;  conip.  Tosef.,  Meg.  vii.);  (2) 
reading  aloud  from  the  Torali  on  th(!  Sabbath,  on 
holy  days,  on  New  Jloons,  and  on  the  semifestivals 
(Meg.  28a;  Yer.  Meg.  iv.  1);  (3)  the  lirst  bh'ssing  in 
the  grace  after  meals  (Her.  48b);  (4)  the  eight 
watches  of  the  priests,  four  by  Eleazar  and  four 
by  llhamar,  which  Samuel  and  David  increased  to 
twent.v-four  (Ta'an.  27a);  (5)  the  seven  daysof  wed- 
ding festivities  for  a  virgin,  and  seven  days  of 
mourning  for  the  dead  (the  festivities  for  a  widow's 
wedding  were  later  ordained  to  last  three  days;  Y'er. 
Ket.  i.  1 ;  comp.  Ket.  3a,  b).  Other  tjikkanot  were 
ascribed  as  follows: 

To  Joshua:  (1)  the  second  blessing  in  the  grace 
after  meals  (Ber.  4Sb);  (2)  ten  regulations  which, 
liowevcr,  are  not  takkanot  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term  (B.  K.  80b,  81b,  114a;  Tosef.,  B.  M.  xi. ;  ccmip. 
Bloch,  "  Inslitutioiien  des  .Fudenthums,"  i.  .W-GS). 

To  Boa/.,  the  ancestor  of  David;  the  salutation  in 
the  name  of  (Jod  (Ber.  .')4a). 

To  David;  (1)  increase  of  the ei.ght  watches  of  the 
priests  to  twenty-four  (see  above);  ('-)  the  recitation 
of  a  hundred  benedictions  daily  (Num.  I{.  .wiii.. 
but  comp.  Men.  43b);  (3)  the  third  blessing  in  the 
grace  after  meals  (Ber.  48b). 

To  Solomon:  (1)  the  practise  regarding  the  'Em  n 
(Shall.    14b;    'Er.    21a;    Y'alk.,   Cant.    23);   (2)  the 
washing  of  the  hands  before  KiDnisii, 
Takkanot    which  Sliiunmai  and  llillel  made  ob- 
of  Moses,     ligatcuy  for  Teui'.\i.\|[  as  well,  while 
Solomon,     later    authorities  extended  it  to  still 
and  Others,  other  occasions  (Shab.  14b;  'Er.  21b); 
(3)  the  regulation  regarding  entrance 
upon  aiiotber's  fields  after  the  harvest  (possibly  en- 
acted by  Joshua  also;  1!.  K.  80b). 

To  the  Earlier  Prophets:  (1)  the  singing  of  Hai. 
I.EI-  on  every  important  occasion,  and  es])ecially 
after  escape  from  danger  (Pes.  llTa);  (2)  the  intro- 
duction of  twenty-four  divisions  of  laymen,  corre- 
sponding to  the  twenty-four  watches  of  the  priests 
(Ta'an.  27a). 

To  the  Prophets  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple:  (1)  the  iiayment  of  terumah  and  tithes 
in  Babylon  as  well  as  in  Palestine  (Yad.  iv.  3);  (2) 
the  payment  of  the  second  tithe  ("  ma'aser  sheni  ") 
in  the  seventh  year  (/i.);  (3)  paymentof  it  in  Egypt, 
Amnion,  and  Moab  likewise  (ib.);  (4)  payment  of 
the  tithe  for  the  poor  ("ma'aser 'aui  ")  even  in  the 
seventh  year  (il')- 

To  the  Prophets  after  the  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple: fasting  on  the  Seventh  of  Tamnuiz.  Ninth  of  Ab, 
First  of  Tishri,  and  Tenth  of  Tebet  ("  Yede  Eliyahu," 
ed.  Constantinople,  17'28,  xl.  14). 

To  Ezra:  (1)  thereadingof  ten  verses  of  the  Torah 
by  three  men  on  Monday  and  Thursday  (.Men.  8'2a); 
(2)  the  reading  of  I,ev.  .xxxiii.  14-46  before  the  Pass- 


over, and  of  Dcut.   xxvii.   15-69  before  New-Year 

(.Meg.  31b);  (3)  sessions  of  the  courts  on  Monday  and 

Thursday  (B.  K.  8"2a);  (4)  the  washing  of  clothes  on 

Thursday  (/i.);   (5)  the  eating  of  gar- 

Takkanot    lie  on  Friday  (rt.);  (6)  early  rising  on 

of  £zra.  Friday  morning  for  the  jiurpose  of 
baking  (I'i.);  (7)  the  wearing  of  a  gir- 
dle by  women  for  reasons  of  modesty  ((i. );  (8)  the 
obligation  of  the  ritual  bath  {if/.);  (!))  the  regula- 
tion obliging  pedlers  to  traverse  the  city  in  case 
they  deal  in  articles  necessary  f(jr  women  (('*.);  (10) 
ritual  baths  for  those  who  have  become  unclean  (//;.). 

To  the  120  elders,  including  the  Prophets  (the 
"men  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin"):  (1)  the  recitation 
of  the  "Shemoneh  'Esreh  "  on  week-daj's;  (2)  the  in- 
sertion of  the  prayer  against  heretics  in  the  time  of 
Gamaliel,  and,  much  later,  of  the  "Adonai  Sefatai  " 
before  the  "  Tetillah,"  aud  of  the  "  Yihey  u  le-Ka/.on  " 
after  it  (Meg.  17b). 

To  Ezra  and  his  court :  the  use  of  the  words  "  nun 
ha-'olam  we -ad  ha-'olam"  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
blessings  in  the  morning  prayer. 

To  the  "men  of  the  Great  Synagogue'':  (1)  the 
reading  of  Megillat  Esther  in  the  villages  and  un- 
walled  cities  on  the  Fourteenth  of  Adar  and  in 
walled  cities  on  the  following  day;  lianquets  on 
those  days;  and  the  giving  of  alms  (Meg.  2a);  (2) 
the  introduction  of  seven  blessings  into  the  "Tetil- 
lah "  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  holy  days;  the  addition 
of  nine  beneilictions  to  the  musaf  for  the  New  Jloon 
and  for  the  .semifestivals,  and  of  twenty-four  on 
fast-days  (Ber.  33a);  (3,  ")  recitation  of  a  number 
of  iirayers,  (h)  period  of  duration  of  each  prayer,  (c) 
the  offering  of  prayer  daily,  (rf)  three  times  on  week- 
days, (()  four  times  ou  the  Sabbath,  festivals,  fasts, 
and  New  Moons,  and  (/)  five  times  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement;  later  addition  of  the  "  .Magen  Abot" 
from  the  "Tetillah"  on  Friday  evening,  and  the 
genuflection  before  and  after  the  lirst  blessing 
("Abot")  and  before  and  after  the  penultimate 
"hoda'ah"  (Ber.  26b);  (4)  introduction  of  Bk.mc- 
mcTiON,  prayer,  Kiddisii,  and  IIabd.vi..\ii  (Ber. 
33a). 

To  John  Ilyrcanus  (13r)-106  li.c):  (1)  decree  for- 
bidding the  recit^ation  of  theprayerof  thanksgiving, 
"  Widdui  Ma'aser"  (Deut.  xxvi.  5-10),  by  any  who 
have  not  paid  the  proper  tithes  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  (Yer.  Sotah  ix.  11);  (2)  the  appointment 
of  otVicials  to  collect  the  tithes  (Tosef.,  Sotah,  xiii. ; 
Ma'as.  Sh.  v.  16);  (3)  the  use  of  rings  in  the  .sham- 
bles to  forc(!  the  animals  to  stand  still  (Sotah  47a); 
(4)  i)rohibition  of  blacksmithing  on  semifestivals 
{ib.;  M.  K.  11a). 

In  his  "Hodegetica  in  Misehnam "  FraiiUel  con- 
siders the  first  generation  of  the  Tannaim  as  the  true 
period  of  the  takkanot;  but  only  a  few  of  the  extant 
ordinances  of  this  period  are  ascribed  to  Simeon  b. 
Shctah  or  to  John  Hyrcanus,  the  remainder  being 
attributed  to  the  court  of  the  llasmoneans  or  to  the 
"court  of  the  priests."  Thi'  following  ordinances 
were  instituted  in  the  lirst  century  li.c. : 

By  the  court  of  the  llasmoneans:  (l)the  solemn 
celebration  of  the  Hanukkali  festival,  beginning  on 
the  25tli  of  Kislew't.Meg.  Ta'an.;  Shabr21b);  (3) 
insertion  of  the  name  of  God  in  legal  documents 
(R.  H.  18b;  subsequently  abrogated). 
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By  the  court  of  the  priests:  (1)  the  daughter  of  a 
priest  to  be  entitled  to  300  zii/.im  under  lier  mar- 
riage contract,  and  the  widow  of  a  priest  to  100 
zuzini  (Ket.  V2ii);  (2)  the  ketubah  of  a  woman  about 
to  contract  a  leviratc  marriage  to  form  a  lien  on  the 
property  of  her  first  husband;  and  if  lie  had  no 
property,  that  of  the  levir  to  be  appropriated  (Yeb. 
39a;  Ket.  83b);  (3)  the  ketubah  of  a  virgin  to  be  of 
the  value  of  200  zuzini,  and  that  of  a  widow  or 
divorcee,  100  zuzim  (Ket.  10a). 

By  Simeon  b.  Shetal.i :  (1)  all  the  real  estate  of  the 

husband  to  be  entered  in  the  marriage  contract  in 

favor  of  the   wife  (.Shab.   14b;    Ket. 

Tak^anot    viii.,  end),  but  the   former  may  em- 

of  ploy  the   dowry  in  his  business;   (2) 

Simeon  ben  compulsory  attendance  at  school  (ib.); 

Shetah.  (3)  the  declaration  that  foreign  glass 
is  impure  {ih.). 

By  Hillel  (75  b.c.-o  c.e.);  (1)  introduction  of  the 
Prosbll  (Sheb.  x.3,  4;  Git.  36a):  (2)  the  purchase- 
money  of  a  house  to  be  deposited  in  the  Temple; 
the  original  owner  may  seize  it  bj'  force  in  order  to 
prevent  its  payment  to  the  seller  before  the  expira- 
tion of  a  year  ('Ar.  31b;  Git.  T4b). 

By  Gamaliel  I.  (middle  of  1st  cent.);  (1)  the  con- 
demnation of  2,000  (subsequently  increased)  ells  of 
ground  in  which  the  New  Moon  witnesses  might 
freely  move  on  the  Sabbath  (R.  H.  23b);  (2)  the  full 
names  of  the  husband  and  the  wife  to  be  inserted  in 
a  bill  of  divorce  (Git.  34b) ;  (3)  the  signatures  of  wit- 
nesses to  the  bill  of  divorce  (ii.);  (4)  a  widow  may 
take  the  portion  secured  to  her  by  her  marriage 
contract  only  after  all  claims  of  the  orphans  liave 
been  fully  satisfied  ((/;.);  (o)  a  bill  of  divorce  may 
be  declared  invalid  only  in  the  presence  of  the  mes- 
.senger  who  has  brought  it,  or  in  the  presence  of  the 
wife  before  she  has  received  it  (Git.  32a). 

The  following  takkanot  date  from  the  last  cen- 
tury before  the  common  era  and  the  tirst  century 
of  that  era: 

Enactments  concerning  the  priestlj'  office:  (1)  the 

casting  of  lots  by  the  priests  for  taking  the  ashes 

from  the  altar  (Yoma21a);  (2)  the  e.v- 

Priestly  act  determination  of  the  time  of  the 
Or-  daily  Siicrifice  (Pes.  .58a);  (3)  the  festal 

dinances.  sjicritice  ("hagigah")  on  I  he  day  of 
the  Passover  (Pes.  G9b);  (4)  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  skins  of  the  sjicriticial  victims  (To- 
sef.,  Y'eb.  .\i.);  (5)  the  expense  of  the  drink-offerings 
to  be  defrayed  by  the  communal  treasury  from  the 
"lishkali"  (Shek.  vii.  4,  5);  (0)  the  sjime  ordinance 
for  the  sjicritice  by  a  Gentile  {ib.  vii.  6);  (7)  the  same 
for  a  dead  proselyte  (ib.);  (8)  in  case  of  the  death  of 
a  high  priest,  his  Siicritice  to  be  offered  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  conuiiunity  {ib.);  (9)  the  priestly  usu- 
fructs of  the  salt  an<l  wood  given  to  the  Temple 
{ib.);  (10)  abrogation  of  the  sacrifice  for  the  use  of 
the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  (Men.  olb);  (11)  a  pair  of 
doves  which  have  become  unfit  for  sacrifice  to  be 
replaced  at  the  expense  of  the  community  (Slielj. 
vii.  7);  (12)  those  who  guard  the  after-growth  in  the 
fields  during  the  Sabbaiical  year  to  receive  their 
wages  from  the  "terumah  ha-lislikah  "  (Sluk.  iv.  1; 
B.  M.  118b;  Jlen.  84a);  (13)  the  priest  who  burns 
the  red  heifer  becomes  unclean  (Parah  iii.  7),  and 
(14)  must  pass  the  period  of  his  uucleanuess  in  a  cer- 


tain hall  of  the  Temple  {ib.  iii.  1);  (1.5)  the  niezuzah 
at  the  door  of  the  antechamber  in  which  the  priest 
spends  the  time  before  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Y'oma 
10a);  (16)  promulgation  of  rules  concerning  the 
shekels  on  the  First  of  Adar  (E.\.  xxx.  11  et  »eq.); 
the  reading  on  New  Moon  in  ca.sc  it  falls  on  a  Sab- 
bath (Ex.  xxx.  II;  Shek.  i.  1);  (17)  exhortation  to 
caution  against  sowing  mixed  seed  (Shelj.  i.  1);  (18) 
men  must  be  sent  on  the  Fifteenth  of  Adar  to  repair 
the  public  highways,  grounds,  and  cisterns,  to  re- 
paint tombstones,  and  to  perform  similar  duties 
(»ft.);(19)eacli  man  must  have  the  "*  widdui  bikkurim  " 
(see  Deut.  xxvi.  3)  recited,  or  repeat  it  himself,  in 
the  presence  of  the  person  whom  it  concerns  (Bik. 
iii.  7);  (20)  double  separation  of  the  H.vi.i.Aii.  once 
for  the  heave-offering  and  once  for  the  priest  (Hal. 
iv.  8);  (21)  for  this  purpose  a  housewife  gives  ine 
part  in  twenty-four,  and  a  baker  one  in  forty-eight 
(Hal.  ii.  7);  (22)  the  great  heave-offering,  when 
given  by  a  generous  person,  amounts  to  one  part  in 
forty  ;  when  given  by  an  avaricious  man,  to  one  in 
sixty;  and  when  given  by  one  who  is  neither,  to 
one  part  in  fifty  (Ter.  iv.  3):  (23)  an  ox.  correspond- 
ing in  value  to  the  terumah.  may  be  brought  to  the 
priest  (Hal.  134b):  (24)  every  one  must  have  the 
LuL.\B  in  the  house  on  the  first  day  of  Sukkot,  in 
case  this  festival  falls  on  aSabbath  (Suk.  42);  (2.5)  the 
lulab  and  the  "  arabah  "  preponderate  in  the  Temple 
on  the  Sabbath  in  case  that  day  coincides  with  the 
seventh  or  last  day  of  Sukkot  (Suk.  42b);  (26)  testi- 
mony relating  to  the  New  ^loon  may  be  received 
only  from  those  who  are  properly  qualified  (H.  H. 
22a):  (37)  the  rea<ling  of  Y.s..  xxx.  11,  Deut.  xxv.  18, 
Num.  xix.  1,  and  Ex.  xii.  1  on  the  four  special  Sab- 
baths before  the  Passover;  (28)  regulations  govern- 
ing the  reading  of  the  Torah  (Meg.  21a);  (29)  per- 
mission to  import  vegetables  in  the  Sabbatical  year 
(Sheb.  vi.  4) ;  (30)  concerning  the  collection  of  wood 
and  stones  in  a  neighbor's  field. 

Ordinance  ascribed  to  .loshua  b.  Gamla  (e.  65  c.  k.)  : 
appointment  of  teachers  in  all  the  cities  of  .ludea 
for  children  between  six  and  seven  years  of  age  (B. 
B.  21a). 

Most  of  the  ordinances  of  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  were 
promulgated  before  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  and  were  consequently'   modified  after 
the  year  70.     Frankel  enumerates  eleven  of  these  de- 
crees in  his  "Hodegetica."  although  Bloch  lists  nine 
only  (comp.  R.  H.  31b).  which  are  as  follows;   (1) 
the  New  Moon  witnesses  must  go  to 
Takkanot    the  place  where  the  court  assembles 
of  Johanan  (H.  H.  31b);  (2)  the  testimony  of  such 
ben  witnesses  to  be  received  at  any  time 

Zakkai.  during  the  day  (ib.  30b) ;  (3)  they  may 
not  desecrate  the  Sabbath  by  travel- 
ing, except  in  Nisan  and  Tisliri,  the  most  important 
two  months  {ib.  21b):  (4)  the  shofar  to  be  blown 
even  on  the  Sabbath  (K.  II.  29b);  (5)  the  lulab  to  be 
swung  on  all  the  seven  days  of  the  festival  (ib.  30!i); 
((>)  the  consumption  of  new  grain  is  forbidtlen  dur- 
ing the  entire  day  of  the  waving  of  the  O.mkk  (ib.^; 
(7)  priests  may  not  wear  sandals  when  they  ascend 
the  "diikan."  or  platform,  to  pronounce  the  bene 
diction  (Sotah  40a;  R.  H.  31b);  (8)  a  proselyte  must 
ileposit  a  qujirter-shekel  in  the  treasury  to  be  able  to 
bring  his  sacrilice  when   the  Temple  shall  be  re- 
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built  (this  was  rcpciilcd  by  Jobanaii  b.  Ziikkiii  liim- 
Sflf;  Ker.  9u;  K,  11.  iilb)  :"(9)  ilbolilimi  iil' the  ritual 
governing  trials  for  ailulliM-y  (Sutali  47a). 

Ordinaucc  ascribed  to  OanialicI  II.  and  the  court 
of  Jabneli :  agriculture  is  jjermitted  until  the  lirst 
day  of  the  Sabbatical  year  (Tosef. ,  Sheb.  i.). 

Taljkanali  ascribed  to  the  court  of  Jabneh:  the 
fourth  benediction  in  the  grace  after  meals  in  mem- 
ory of  those  who  fell  at  Hetliar  (Ber.  4«b). 

After  R.  Gamaliel's  death  the  .Sanhcdrin  of  Jab- 
neli seems  to  have  gone  to  Usha  (the  modern  Al- 
Us)  for  reasons  which  arc  uo  longer  known,  and 
the  grounds  of  its  takkanot  are  e(iually  obscure. 
In  view  of  their  ethical  import,  however,  these  en- 
actments soon  became  binding.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  a  man  must  support  his  minor  children; 
(2)  if  a  man  transfers  his  property  to  Ids  sons,  both 
he  and  his  wife  enjoy  a  life  income  from  it;  (;i)  the 
gift  of  more  than  one-tifth  of  one's  ])ro])erty  for 
alms  is  forbidden  ;  (4)  a  father  must  deal  gently  with 
liis  son  until  the  latter  reaches  the  age  of  twelve; 
but  after  that  age  he  may  be  severe  with  him;  (5) 
after  a  wife's  death  the  husl)and  may  sell  the  prop- 
erty included  in  her  dowry  ;  (6)  one  who  attacks  an 
old  man  must  pay  one  poimd  of  gold  for  the  injury; 
(7)  elucidation  of  the  seven  doubtful  rea.sons  through 
which  the  tcrumah  becomes  unfit  for  use  anil  must 
be  burned  (Ket.  4'Ja,  501);  Yer.  Ket.  iv.  281);  JI.  K. 
17a;  Yer.  M.  K.  iii.  8;  iShab.  151))  These  ortii- 
nances  were  enacted  by  the  rabbis  of  the  second 
generation  of  tamiaiin,  I{.  Islimael  being  especially 
mentioned  (B.  li.  2H1);  Niddah  141)). 

An  ordinance  is  also  extant  which  dates  from  the 
time  called  the  period  of  religious  i)ersecution  ("she- 
mad  ").  When  Hadrian  issued  his  decree  forbid- 
ding the  Jews  to  observe  their  religion,  the  teach- 
ers, including  K.  Akilia.  H.  Tarfon,  and  1{.  Jose  the 
Galilean,  met  in  council  and  agreed  that  during  the 
time  of  the  ])ersecution  the  Law  nught  be  trans- 
gressed in  all  respects,  except  as  regarded  the  com- 
mands relating  to  idolatry,  chastity,  and  morality, 
although  this  n'gulation  was  ol)served  oidy  super- 
ficially and  only  when  nccessaiy  in  order  to  deceive 
the  Roman  spies. 

Three  ordinances  have  been  preserved  which  were 
promulgated  by  U.  Jose  b.  Halafta  of  fSepphoris,  of 
the  third  generation  of  tannaim,  who  tlourishcd  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows; (1)  during  a  funeral  the  mourners  must  re- 
main staniliiig  while  those  who  console  them  pass 
by  (Sanh.  19a);  (2)  women  living  in  lonely  places 
must  associate  with  one  another,  so  as  not  to  attract 
the  attention  and  evil  desire  of  any  man  (/'/.);  (3)  a 
child  accompanied  by  its  mother  must  not  lag  be- 
liind  on  the  road,  lest  it  come  to  harm  (//*.). 

The  following  ordinances  are  ascribed  to  the  last 
generation  of  tannaim  (end  of  the  second  and  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century):  To  K.  Ju- 
Ordinances   dah  I..  ha-Nasi;  (1)  messengers  must 
of  the  Last    be  sent  every  month  to  announce  the 
Tannaim.    new  moon    to   the   Diasjjora   (H.   H. 
22b);   (2)  concerning  the  ))urchase  of 
fields  among  the  Sicarii  (Git.  55b);  (3)  on  menstrua- 
tion (Niddah  (JOa). 

Ordinances  from  the  period  of  the  Mishnah  and 
relating  to  women  are  as  follows:  (1)  an  orphan  girl 


married  during  her  minority  may  h'ave  ber  husband 
without  a  bill  of  divorce  on  attaining  her  majority 
(Ket  4f)b) ;  (2)  the  i)ermission  to  marry  a  feeble- 
minded girl  (Yeb.  112b);  (3)  a  virgin  sliouhl  be  mar- 
ried on  a  Wednesday  (Ket.  la);  (4)  various  laws  of 
purilication  (Niddah  I  la);  (5)  the  earnings  of  the 
wife  belong  to  her  husbiuid  (Ket.  4(>a);  (ti)  the  hus- 
band must  pay  all  bills  for  his  wife's  illness  (Ket. 
51a);  (7)  a  husband  must  ransom  his  wife  from 
captivity  (//<.  76b);  (8)  a  liu9ban<l  must  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  wife's  burial  (rt.  70a);  (9)  wliat- 
ever  is  foimd  by  the  wife  belongs  to  her  hus- 
band (B.  M.  12a);  (10)  a  widow  is  entitled  tore- 
main  in  the  house  of  her  deceased  husband  and  to 
share  in  the  income  (/'/.  52b);  (11)  orphan  girls  share 
the  income  from  their  father's  estate  until  they 
reach  their  majority  ((7/.  52b);  (12)  male  heirs  suc- 
ceed to  th('  ])roperty  of  the  mother,  even  after  their 
father's  death  {ilt.  52b);  (13)  the  daughter  is  entitled 
to  a  certain  portion  of  her  father's  estate  as  her 
dowry  (ih.  (i7a);  (14)  a  bill  of  divorce  must  be  writ- 
ten and  signed  in  the  presence  of  the  messenger 
who  is  to  deliver  it  (Git.  i.  1);  (15)  the  date  must  be 
given  in  all  legal  documents  (ih.  17a);  (16)  in  a  bill 
of  divorce  the  date  must  be  given  according  to  the 
state  calendar  (Gil..  79b;  later  it  was  also  dated  ac- 
cording to  the  era  of  Creation);  (17)  witnesses  must 
sign  a  bill  of  divorce  in  the  presence  of  each  other 
(i/j.  lOa);  (18)  introduction  of  the  "get  mekushshar  " 
to  make  divorce  more  ditlicult(B.  B.  100a);  (18)  a 
woman  becomes  free  even  though  oidy  a  single  wit- 
ness testifies  to  her  husband's  death  (Yeb.  87b). 

The  more  the  Jews  came  in  contact  with  the  Ho- 

mans  and  the  Persians,  the  more  they  were  obliged 

to  modify  the  letter  of  their  laws,  and 

Ordinances  to  introduce    ordinances  of  the  class 

"  for  the  characterized  as  necessary  (ii)  "  for  the 
Sake  preservationof  th(M)rderof  the  world," 
of  Peace."  or  (h)  "  for  the  sake  of  peace. "  The  reg- 
ulations of  this  type,  like  tho.se  already 
nuiitioned,  date  from  the  mishnaic  period,  aiul  were 
promulgated  for  the  sake  of  morality.  In  addition, 
there  were  other  takkanot  designed  (r)  to  facilitate 
repentance  and  (rf)  to  contribute  to  "  the  interests  of 
the  market  "  or  of  business. 

((/)  Takkanot  "  fortlie  preservation  of  the  order  of 
the  world  ":  (1)  a  servant  who  is  half  free  may  com- 
pel his  master  to  maiuunit  him  entirely  ;  buthe  must 
give  a  note  for  oiu'-half  his  value;  and  this  debt 
must  be  paid  (Git.  41a);  (2)  the  ran.som  paid  for 
prisoners  must  not  exceed  the  usual  sum  (ih.  45i) ; 
(3)  prisoners  imist  not  be  allowed  to  escape  {ih.);  (4) 
phylacteries  and  other  sacred  articles  must  not  be 
taken  from  any  who  are  not  Gentiles  {ih.):  (5)  if 
land  in  Palestine  is  sold  to  a  Gentile,  the  tirst-fruits 
must  be  forfeited  {ih.  47a);  (0)  if  one  divorces  his 
wife  for  inunorality,  he  may  never  take  her  back 
again  {ih.  45a);  (7)  on  demand,  one  who  has  suffered 
injuiT  is  to  receive  reimbursement  from  the  best  of 
the  estate ;  a  creditor,  from  the  medium  ;  and  a  wife, 
with  her  marriage  contract  as  security,  from  the 
worst  {ih.  48b);  (8)  if  there  is  any  property  without 
encumbrance,  nothing  may  be  taken  in  payment  of 
a  debt  from  a  tield  which  has  been  mortgaged  {ih.); 
(9)  the  least  desirable  portion  of  the  real  estate  of 
orphans  may  be  taken  in   payment  of  debts  (;4.); 
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(10)  iiiortgiigoil  property  may  not  be  applied  to  the 
jilciisure  or  support  of  the  wife(iA.)'.  (U)  one  wlio 
finds  anytliinjj;  sliall  not  lal<('  an  oath  (i/i.):  (12) 
a  guardian  may  not  l)e  eoinpclled  to  take  an  oatli 
(ih.  .Wa) ;  (Ui)  aeciilenlal  delileinent  of  lioly  vessels 
either  by  a  layman  or  liy  tlie  jiriest  in  tlie  Temple 
is  punishable  (ih.  Mb). 

(/;)  Ordinances  "  for  the  sake  of  peace":  (1)  the 
call  to  tlu!  readini;  of  the  Law  to  1)(!  made  in  a  deli- 
nite  order  (Git.  59a);  (2)  the"'  'ernl)"  may  be  arranged 
even  witli  unoccupied  liouses  (ih.);  (;J)  tlie  cistern 
nearest  the  river  is  to  be  tilled  tirst((i''.);  (4)  hunting 
inciucU'S  rolibcry  (//).  591));  (5)  things  found  in  the 
possession  of  one  to  whom  they  would  not  normally 
come  imply  tlieft((4.);  (H)  th(f  poor  are  i)ermitted 
to  pluck  fruit  from  a  neighbor's  tree,  but  taking 
what  icmains  on  the  grounil  is  theft  (/A.);  (7)  even 
the  Gentile  may  share  in  the  liarvest  gifts  to  the 
poor  (//.>.). 

((•)  Ordinances  facilitating  repentance:  (1)  one 
who  steals  a  beam  anil  buiUls  it  into  iiis  bouse  need 
pay  for  the  damage  t(j  the  beam  oidj'  ((tit.  55a);  (2) 
if  a  rol)l)er  or  a  usnrer  wishes  to  restoie  goods  or 
money  taken,  they  or  it  shall  not  be  accepted  ((V;.); 
(8)  purchase  and  sale  lij'  persons  not  regularly  deal- 
ing in  the  wares  in  ([uestion  are  valid,  in  C'ase  such 
jiersons  have  reached  years  of  maturity,  in  order 
that  tliey  may  support  themselves  (Git.  59a);  (4)  if 
one  brings  a  stolen  animal  as  a  sin-olTering  before 
the  theft  is  known,  the  sacrifice  is  valid  (ih.  .5.5a). 

(d)  Takl>anah  in  "the  interests  of  the  market"  or 
of  business  :    if  one  miwittiugly  iiurchases  stolen 
goods,    the    owner   must   refund    the 
Business      money  paid  for  tliem  (15.  K.  114b). 
Takkanot.        Ordinances  relating  to  legal  proceed- 
ings,  like  those  wliich  governed  the 
religious  life,  were  highly  import.aiit  so  long  as  the 
.b'ws  retained  theirown  judicial  system  in  tlie  Dias- 
pora.    These  regulations   fall,  according  to  RIoch 
(/.c. ),  into   three  categories:    ordinances  relating  («) 
lo  connnerce;  (/<)  to  civil  law  ;  and  (c)  to  the  oatli. 

{(t)  Ordinances  nOating  to  commerce:  (1)  it  is  per- 
ndssible  to  take  possession  of  real  estate  un<ler  cer- 
tain conditions  (I?.  M.  10a,  b);  (2)  movables  may  be 
acijuired  only  by  actual  possession,  not  !)}■  purchase 
(>/i.  44a);  (I!)  movables  when  together  with  immov- 
allies  are  ac(|uireil  by  purchase  or  contract  (Kiii.  2()a); 

(4)  ac(iuisition  by  a  verlial  conveyance  of  the  three 
parties  eonceriie<l  is  legal  (Git.  18b;  Kid.  48a;  this  is 
not,  however,  e.\pressly  declared  lo  be  an  ordinance); 

(5)  a  verbal  conveyance  of  projierty  by  one  who  is 
moribund  is  legally  binding  (IS.  K.  14Cb) ;  (())ai)rose- 
lyte  may  be  tlie  heir  of  a  Gentile  fattier  (Kid.  17b): 
even  before  taking  possession  a  son  may  dispose  of 
a  part  of  his  deceased  father's  jiroperty  to  defray 
tlie  funer.al  (expenses  (B.  M.  Kia;  Tosef,,  Ned.  vi.). 

(/;)  Ordinances  relating  to  civil  law:  (1)  in  actions 
for  debt  testimony  may  be  accepted  without  further 
investigations  (Sanh.  3a,  32a);  (2)  actions  for  debt 
may  be  tried  even  by  judgi's  who  liave  not  yet  re- 
ceived tlie  "semikah"  (ordination;  Sanh.,  begin- 
ning); (3)  a  contract  may  be  authenticated  only  by 
the  witnesses  who  liave  .signed  it  (Ket.  18b);  (4)  on 
the  strength  of  his  contract  a  creditor  may  collect 
/lis  debts  either  from  the  heirs  or  from  those  who 
purchase  from  the  debtor  (H.  B.  17Cia). 
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(r)  Ordinances  relating  to  the  oath:  (1)  if  a  laborer 
demands  his  wages  and  his  employer  as.serts  that 
he  has  paid  them,  the  former  must  take  an  oath  be- 
fore he  can  obtain  iiayment  (Shebii.  44b):  (2)  one 
who  has  been  robbed  must  take  an  oath  before  he 
can  recover  his  property  {iO.  44b);  (3)  one  who  as- 
serts that  he  has  been  injured  by  another  person 
must  take  an  oath  before  he  can  re- 
Ordinances  cover  damages  (ih.);  (4)  if  a  manager 
on  asserts  that  he  has  paid  an  employee, 

the  Oath,  and  the  latter  denies  it,  both  parties 
take  the  oath,  and  the  employer  pays 
tliem  both  (ih);  (5)  it  a  contract  is  falsified  liy  the 
wife  or  by  the  creditor,  they  must  each  take  an  oath 
before  they  can  receive  payment  (Ket.  87a);  (6)  if 
an  employer  has  only  om^  witness  to  testify  to  the 
payment  of  a  contract,  the  claimants  must  take  an 
oath  before  they  can  receive  their  money  (Ket.  97a); 
(7)  money  due  from  the  property  of  orphans  may  be 
paid  only  under  oath  (ih.  87a);  (H)  tlic  payment  of 
debts  from  mortgaged  property  may  be  made  only 
under  oath  (//;.);  (9)  payment  in  the  ab.sence  of  the 
debtor  may  be  made  only  under  oath  (ih.) ;  (10)  liipii- 
dalioii  of  a  debt  by  means  of  property  dedicated  to 
the  sanctuary  may  be  made  only  under  oath  (Shebu. 
42b);  (11)  C-Xlienses  incurred  in  behalf  of  the  wife's 
property  maybe  recovered  only  under  oath  (Ket. 
79b);  (12)  if  two  parties  each  claim  to  have  received 
the  same  piece  of  property  at  the  same  time,  they 
must  take  oath  to  that  effect  (15,  M.  2a):  (13)  if  one 
asserts  that  a  iiiece  of  property  entrusted  to  him  lias 
been  stolen  from  him,  he  must  take  an  oath  to  that 
effect  (B.  M.  34b);  (14)  one  who  has  unwittingly 
purchased  stolen  property  must  take  an  oath  before 
he  can  recover  his  money  (B.  K.  114b);  (15)  if  one 
has  unintentionally  damaged  the  jiroperty  of  an- 
other, he  must  take  an  oath  to  that  effect  before  he 
can  be  released  from  the  pavmeni  of  damages  (B.  M. 
82b). 

Other  ordinances  dating  from  the  mishuaic  period 
were  as  follows:  Ordinances  relating  to  the  Passover: 
(1)  leaven  must  be  sought  with  a  light  on  the  eve 
of  the  13tli  of  Nisan  (Pes.  2a);  (2)  on  Passover  eve 
bitter  herbs,  mixed  with  "liaroset,"  must  be  eaten 
(ih.  120a);  (3)  four  cups  of  wine  must  be  drunk  (ih. 
99b);  (4)  tlio,se  who  [lartake  must  recline  while  eat- 
ing, in  token  of  freedom  (ih.). 

Miscellaneous  ordinances:  (1)  if  a  Sabbath  follows 
a  holy  day,  an  " 'eruli  labshilin  "  is  made  in  order 
that  food  for  the  Sabbath  may  be  prepared  on  the 
holy  tlay  (Bezah  15b);  (2)  on  the  Sabbath  and  on 
holy  days  one  may  move  freely  within  a  railiiis  of 
2,000  cubits  ('Er.  49b);  (3)  the  owner  of  lost  prop- 
(•rty  must  bring  witnesses  to  testify  that  he  is  not 
dishonest,  and  he  must  then  describe  his  pro|)erly 
before  he  is  entitled  to  recover  it  (15.  iM.  28b);  (4) 
lost  articles  to  be  announced  in  the  synagogue 
(ih.  28a). 

The  privilege  of  making  new  ordinances  did  not 
end  with  the  completion  of  the  Mishnah:  enact- 
ments were  promulgated  also  in  the  amoraic,  sabo- 
raic,  and  geoiiic  periods,  although  their  exact  dates 
are  no  longer  known.  The  post-mishnaic  ordinances 
which  belong  in  this  category  are  as  follows:  (1) 
the  dowry  of  a  wife  and  the  movables  of  orphans 
may  be  taken  in  paymcntof  debt  (conip.  Mordccaion 
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ICet.  10;  Maimonidfs,  '-Yad."  Isliut,  15);  (2)  mov- 
ables mav  be  attached  for  the  dowry  of  orphan 
girls  (Tiir  Eben  lia-Ezer,  112,  113); 
Post-         (3)  an  oath  is  valid  in  cases  involving 

Slishnaic  real  estate  ("  Ilalakol  Gedolot,"  xxii.) ; 
Or-  (4)  no  oath  may  be  taken  on  tlio  Bi- 

dinances.  ble  C'Sha'are  ZedeU,"  v,  4,  §  22);  (5) 
criminal  cases  may  be  tried  in  Baby- 
lon {ib.  iv.  1,  t;  62);  (6)  tlie  proi)erty  of  orpliaiis  may 
be  taken  for  the  marriage  portion  of  the  wife 
("Hemdah  Genuzah,"  p.  eOa) ;  (7)  tlie  debtor  must 
take  an  oath  if  lie  is  unable  to  pay  (Tur  Hoshc'n 
Mishpat,  61,  2);  (8)  the  debtor  must  take  an  oath 
if  Le  has  obliged  the  creditor  to  do  so  (/A.  87);  (9) 
a  widow  is  obliged  to  take  an  oath  only  in  case 
the  property  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  husband  is 
insutlicient  to  discharge  her  marriage  contract 
("Sha'areZedek,"iv.  5U);  (10)  in  legal  trials  both  the 
principals  and  the  witnesses  must  remain  seated 
(Maimouides,  "Yad,"  Sanhedrin,  .\xi.  5);  (11)  Mo- 
hammedan wine  is  not  "issur"  (responsa,  "Ge'onim 
^admonini."  xlvi.);  (12)  the  priest  to  be  the  first  one 
called  up  to  the  reading  of  the  Law,  he  preceding  even 
the  nasi  (7"ur  Orah  Hayyim,  135);  (13)  permission 
to  trade  with  Gentiles  on  their  holy  days  (Tur  Yoreli 
De'ah,  149);  (14)  the  fast-day  on  tlie  Thirteenth 
of  Adar  (Abudarham,  ed.  Prague,  p.  78d);  (15)  an 
apostate  may  draw  up  a  bill  of  divorce  ("  Hem- 
dah Genuzah,"  11.,  Ixxxvi.);  (16)  if  a  Samaritan  bc- 
troths  a  Jewess,  she  must  have  a  bill  of  divorce 
before  any  one  else  can  marry  her  (Tur  Eben  ha- 
'Ezcr,  44);  (17)  the  [jassage  Ex.  xxxii.  11-14  must  be 
read  on  fast-days  ("Hemdah  Genuzah,"  iv. ;  Mas- 
seket  Sofcrim  xvii.  ;  Meg.  31b;   Toscf.,  Ber.  xix.); 

(18)  the  interruption  of  the  first  and  last  tliree  bene- 
dictions of  the  "Tefillah"  by  the  supplications 
D"n  n3D3.  D^n^  mn31.  lioa  'D.  D"ni'  1:-I3t  C  Hem- 
dah Genuzah,"    cxii. ;   "  Halakot   Gedolot,"    p.    9a); 

(19)  the  recitation  of  the  morning  benediction  in  the 
synagogue  (Ti'i"  Orah  Hayyim,  46);  (20)  the  recita- 
tion of  the  prayer  "  Ahabah  Rabbali  "  in  the  morn- 
ing and  of  "  Ahabat  'Ohim  "  in  tlie  evening  ("  Hem- 
dah Genuzah,"  cxxv.);  (21)  the  recitation  of  the 
Biblical  passage  "Praised  b(!  the  Lord  in  eternity, 
Amen  and  Amen  "  (Ps.  xli.  13)  in  the  daily  evening 
prayer  before  the  "Tefillah"  (Tur  Oral/ Hayyim, 
236) ;  (22)  the  insertion  of  the  pa.ssage  I  Cliron.  xxix. 
10-13  ia  the  morning  jirayer  (i'A.  51);  (23)  the  recita- 
tion of  the  "Sheina'  "  in  the  "  Kedushshah  "  (Abu- 
darham, ]).  53c);  (24)  introduction  of  the  prayer  be- 
ginning with  the  words  "|p  Un'  HriD  i"  the  "  Ketlusli- 
shah"  of  the  musaf.  and  the  prayers  beginning  with 
the  words  t'Vf  ^1p3  IN  and  1:3^)0  -JDIPOD  in  the 
"Keduslishali"  of  the  Sliaharit  Tefillah  of  Sabbath 
(fur  Orah  Hayyim,  221);  (2">)  the  recitation  of  Ps. 
cxix.  142  at  the  Minhali  prayer  on  the  Sabbath,  in 
memory  of  the  death  of  Moses  Ub.  292);  (26)  the 
benediction  for  the  bridal  night  (Abudarham.  p. 
115a);  (27)  "Parashat  ha-Musafim  "  (Tur  Orah  Hay- 
yim, 283). 

The  following  are  ordinances  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, chieHy  directed,  according  to  Weiss,  against 
Karaite  teachings;  (1)  the  benediction  when  the 
Sabbath  candles  arc  lit  (earliest  source  of  the  "Sid- 
dur  Rab  '  Amram  "  ;  Maimonides,  "  Yad."  Shab.  v. ; 
ROSII  on  Shab.  ii.,  §  18);  (2)  the  counting  of  the 


"'omer"in  the  evening  ("  Halakot  Gedolot,"  p.  101c) ; 
(3)  the  ring  in  the  marriage  ceremonj-  ("Slia'are 
Zedek,"i.  3,  gS  12,  16);  (4)  the  Mi.shnah  "Ezehu 
Mekonian  "  in  the  morning  prayer  (Tur  f  )rah  Hay- 
yim, 50). 

Only  the  following  five  oidiiiances,  so  far  as 
known,  bear  th('  name  of  a  gaon :  (1)  of  Hab  Kab- 
bah of  Pumbedita  and  ]{.  Huna  of  Sura  (7th  cent.): 

if  a  woman  demands  a  bill  of  divorce, 

Geonic        it  must  be  drawn  up  for  her  inime- 

Takkanot.    diatelv   (Weiss,   "Dor,"  iv.  5,  9,  37; 

"Sha-are  Zeilek,"  iv.  4,  §  15);  (2)  of 
R.  Huna  at  Pumbedita  and  Mar  Uab  Bibai  of  Sura 
(8th  cent.):  a  debt  and  a  marriage  portion  maybe 
recovered  even  from  the  pro]ierfy  of  orphans  (il).  iv. 
28,  37,  41.  45);  (3)  of  Mar  Kali  Zadok  of  Sura  (9th 
cent.);  in  suits  relating  to  real  estate  the  defendant 
must  take  an  oath  (controverting  Sliebu.  45a  ;  Weiss, 
I.e.  pp.  43,  123);  (4)  of  K.  Nahshon  of  Sura  (end  of 
9th  cent.):  the  introduclion  of  "Amen  "  before  the 
"Tefillah"  ("Seder  ha-Eslikol,"  ed.  Halberstadt, 
1867,  i.  9;  Weiss,  I.e.  p.  124);  (o)  of  Haiianiah  b. 
Judah  of  I'umbedita  (1000):  abrogation  of  the  "ke- 
tubat  benin  dikrin  "  ("Sha'are  Zedelj,"  iv.  4,  17; 
Weiss,  Ic.  pp.  162,  203). 

Although  the  succeeding  ordinances  belong  to  the 
.same  period,  their  place  of  origin  is  Europe  instead 
of  the  East.  The  first  to  promulgate  enact rnenls  in 
Europe  was  R.  Geusiio.m;  and,  wliili^  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  determine  how  many  rules  he  authorized, 
their  number  was  doubtless  considerable,  since  the 
renewal  of  old  takkanot  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  seems  to  have  been  due  to  him.  The 
following  ten  ordinances  by  Gershom  are  found  in 
a  manuscript  in  the  po.ssession  of  N.  BriiU:  (1)  one 
who  wittingly  enters  a  thoroughfare  against  the  or- 
ders of  the  court  is  liable   to   punishment;  (2)  the 

prohibition  of  bigamy;  (3)  respect  for 

Takkanot    the  privacy  of  letters;  (4)  services  in 

of  R.         the  synagogue  must  not  be  interrupted 

Gershom.     on  account  of  a  ([uarrel;  (5)  the  owner 

of  a  synagogue  may  not  refuse  admis- 
sion to  any  one  on  the  score  of  a  personal  grievance; 
(6)  services  may  be  interrupted  to  search  for  a  lost 
object,  and  he  who  finds  it  without  reporting  the 
fact  is  liable  tocxeonimunication  ;  (7)  a  majority  may 
refuse  to  obey  a  regulation  of  the  communal  direct- 
ors only  with  the  con.seut  of  the  court ;  (8)  property 
held  in  trust  may  not  be  retained  maliciously;  (9) 
no  case  may  be  carried  before  a  secular  court  except 
one  involving  heavy  damages;  (10)  a  divorce  may 
not  be  forced  upon  a  woman  (com]).  MeTr  of  Ro- 
tlienburg,  Kesponsa,  p.  llld;  "  Ivol  Bo,"  ed.  Fiirth, 
Appendix,  la). 

The  following  takkanot  also  are  ascribed  to  R. 
Gershom:  (1)  no  one  ought  to  leave  the  sj'nagogue  if 
only  ten  are  present ;  but  if  one  should  leave,  the 
service  may  be  continued;  (2)  a  Jew  is  forbidden  to 
rent  to  another  Jew  who  lives  with  a  Gentile;  (3) 
if  absence  or  poverty  renders  it  impossible  for  a  man 
to  support  his  wife,  the  community  must  provide  for 
her;  (4)  in  case  of  an  altercation  with  serious  conse- 
quences, both  parties  are  liable  to  punishment;  and 
if  one  of  them  falls  ill  a  second  time  in  consequence 
of  the  brawl,  he  may  bring  the  matter  into  court; 
(5)  one  who  is  summoned  to  court  by  a  messenger 
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must  atteD<l  (Mefr  of  TJollienburg,  I.e.    pp.    1 1'id- 
113a). 

During  the  twclftli  century  nit)l)inical  synods  were 
convened  for  tlie  lirst  time  in  the  iiost-Talnnidic 
period  in  tlie  cliief  cities  wiiere  fairs  wen-  held.  The 
object  of  these  synods  was  to  promulgate  new  ordi- 
nances as  circumstances  re(|uired  and  to  liarmonize 
Talmud  law  with  the;  conditions  obtaining  in  Chris- 
tian Europe,  from  a  religious,  legal,  and  moral  point 
of  view.  H.  Tain  seems  to  have  acted  as  the  chair- 
man of  several  synods,  although  the  preci.se  ones  over 
whicli  li(^  juesided  are  uncertain.  The  cliief  schol- 
ars mentione<l  as  members  of  these  bodies  were 
RaSHBaM,  Isaac  b.  Solomon  of  Sens,  Solomon  b. 
Jacob  of  Au.xerre,  Isaac  b.  Nehemiah  of  Drome, 
and  Menahcm  b.  Perez  of  Joigny.  Seven  ordinances 
are  ascribed  to  tliese  conventions,  although  their 
exact  provenience  is  no  longer  known.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  the  enactuK'nts  seems  to  have  been  tliat 
governing  commercial  relations  with  Christians, 
whicli  was  jirouiulgated  as  a  result  of  the  persecu- 
tions during  the  Second  Cru-sadc.  Tlie  ordinances 
in  question  are  as  follows:  (1)  no  Jew  may  pur- 
chase crucifi.xes,  ecclesiastical  vessels,  vestments, 
ornaments,  or  jirayer-books;  (2)  cases  may  be  tried 
in  the  national  court  only  witli  the  mutual  consent 
of  plaintiffs  and  defendants;  ('i)  if  the  case  of  either 
party  has  been  jMejudiced  by  this  procedure,  the 
plaintiff  must  make  amends  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  seven  directors  of  tlie  community  ;  (4)  no 
one  may  accept  an  aiipoinlment  from  the  govern- 
ment ;  (r))if  a  wife  dies  within  a  year  of  her  marriage, 
berliusband  must  return  herdovvry  ;  (6)  if  tlie  dowry 

was  payable  at  a  later  date,  the  hus- 
Takkanot  band  has  no  claims  upon  ;t ;  (7)  a 
of  Synods,    bill  of  divorce,  when  once  drawn  up, 

may  not  lie  questioned  or  criticized 
("Kol  Bo,"  cd.  "Furth.  1782,  §  117;  "Sefcr  ha- 
Yashar,"  No.  579;  Gratz,  "Ge.sch."  [Hebr.  ed.]  iv. 
235-236). 

When  the  representatives  of  the  Jews  convened 
at  Mayence  in  the  early  part  of  tiie  thirteenth  cen- 
tury (1220 or  1223)  to  regulate  the  ta.xes  and  imposts 
to  be  paid  to  the  emperor,  thej-  promulgated  new 
ordinances  which  were  accepted  throughout  Ju- 
daism, and  they  also  revised  earlier  enactments. 
Among  the  members  of  th(^  tirst  synod  were  David 
b.  Kalonymus  of  MUn/.enbcrg,  Barucli  b.  Siuiiuel  of 
Mayince,  Ilezekiah  b.  Keuben  of  Boppard.  Simhali 
b.  Samuel  of  Speyer,  Eliczer  b.  Joil  ha-Lcvi  of 
Cologne,  and  Eleazar  b.  Jiidali  of  Worms.  These 
ordinances  liave  been  jireserved  under  the  name  of 
"  takkanot  Sliuin  "  (Dit;' =  Speyer,  Worms,  an<l  Jla- 
yence),  and  are  indicative  of  the  status  of  the  German 
Jews  of  the  period.  Si.x  of  tlie  enactments  may  be 
ascribed  with  some  degree  of  certainty  to  the  first 
synod,  and  are  as  follows:  (I)  no  Jew  should  be 
guilty  of  bad  faith  toward  a  Christian,  or  of  eoun 
terfciling:  (2)  one  who  has  cau.sed  harm  by  bulging 
information  must  make  amends  for  it;  (3)  court 
Jews  are  not  to  be  exempt  from  the  communal 
taxes;  (4)  quiet  and  devotion  must  rule  in  the  syna- 
gogue; (5)  a  brother-in  law  must  enter  ujion  the 
levirate  marriage  without  raising  any  objections; 
(6)  controversies  must  be  decided  by  the  rabbis  of 
Mayence,  Speyer,  and  Worms  (MeTr  of  Hothinburg, 


l.r.  p.  112a:  Moses  Minz,  Responsa,  No.  202;  Luria. 
"  Yam  slid  Shelomoh  "  on  Yeb.  iv..  No.  18). 

In  1245  in  one  of  these  same  three  cities  another 
.synod  of  rabbis  convened,  at  which  David  b.  Shal- 
tiel,  Isaac  b.  Abraham,  and  Jo.sepli  b.  -Moses  lia- 
Kohen  were  present.  The  ordinances  of  the  earlier 
synod  were  coulirnied,  and  two  new  ones  were  pro- 
mulgated: (1)  the  rabbi  may  not  e.xconimunicate 
anj'  one  without  the  consent  of  the  community,  nor 
may  the  congregation  ilo  so  against  the  will  of  the 
rabbi;  (2)  if  rabbis  from  other  citiesshould  endeavor 
to  induce  a  local  rabbi  to  excommunicate  any  per- 
son, he  must  refuse  to  do  so  unless  he  gains  the  con- 
sent of  the  community  concerned  (McTr  of  Hothen- 
burg,  l.i\.  end:  Moses  Minz,  I.e.  No.  102,  p.  153b). 

The  (iernian  rabbis  again  assembled  at  the  time  of 
the  Black  Death,  to  renew  the  ancient  ordinances, 
their  enactments  referring  cliiefly  to  the  dissolution 
of  levirate  marriages  and  to  the  division  of  an  es- 
tate between  the  widow  and  the  levir.  Other  synods 
convened  toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
(at  Weissenfcis)  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  (at  Nuremberg  and  Bingcn),  but  no  record 
of  their  ordinances  has  been  preserved.  A  single 
takkanah  by  Jacob  Weil,  however,  is  e.xtant,  and 
reads  thus:  "The  following  is  one  of  the  many  en- 
actments which  we  Iiave  promulgated  at  Nurem- 
berg: if  one  of  the  two  parties  wishes  to  u.se  the 
German  language  in  court,  the  other  party  must 
do  likewise"  (Weil,  Responsa,  No.  101).  The  ordi- 
nances which  Seligman  Oppenheim  issued  at  the 
Bingen  synod  were  originally  intended  to  be  en- 
force<l  only  in  the  district  of  the  lower  Rhine;  and 
when  he  attempted  to  enforce  them  for  the  upper 
Rhine,  a  controversy  resulted  which  destroyed  the 
permanent  validity  of  his  enactments. 

To  these  synods  must  be  ascribed  also  the  following 
ordinances  of  uncertain  ilate  which  have  been  pre- 
served under  the  name  "  takkanot  ha-kehillot  me-ash- 
kenaz  "  :  (1)  no  Ji'W  may  wear  a  garment  or  culls  after 
the  Christian  fashion,  nor  may  he  have  his  beard  cut 
with  a  razor;  (2)  no  wine  made  by  Christians  may 
be  used  by  Jews;  (3)  no  Jew  may  cause  a  jar  to  be 
filled  with  water  by  a  non-Jew  on  the  Sabbath;  (4) 
a  Jew  may  not  gamble  with  a  Christian ;  (5)  the 
punishment  of  guilt  by  solitary  contincment  in  an 
apartment  of  the  synagogue  in  enjoined:  (6)  enter- 
tainments and  banijuetsare  prohibileil;  (7)  Jews  who 
were  recipients  of  charity  had  to  give  tithes  of  same; 
(8)  all  persons  must  wear  the  "kittcl"  in  the  syna- 
gogue; (9)  the  margins  of  a  book  must  not  be  cut 
(Moses  Minz,  l.r.  No.  102;  "  Code.x  Ilalberstadt," 
No.  49). 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sl.xteenth  century  tjikkanot  were  issued  at 
Toledo;  and  after  the  expulsion  from  Spain  others 
were  jiromulgatcd  at  Fez  by  the  scholars  of  Castile. 
.\dditional  enactments  seem  to  have  been  made  by 
Isaac  b.  Slieshct  (RIBaSH)  and  Simeon  b.  Zemah 
Diiran  (RaSIIBaZ).  Twelve  ordinances  were  pro- 
mulgated at  Toledo,  and  thirty-two  at  Fez,  the  lat- 
ter including  four  coneerning  the  taking  of  a  sec- 
ond wife  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first;  five  dealing 
with  the  attitude  of  a  husband  toward  his  wife 
when  the  latter  has  deserted  him;  and  fourteen  de- 
voted lo  lawsuits  c'Kiti-m  Ilainar,"   ii.   34a-36b\ 
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Vaiious  takkanot  were  also  promulgated  fidiii  lime 
tolinic  by  the  CoitNCii.  ok  Foi;u  Lands.  Some  of 
these  ofdiiianees,  which  were  hiiuliiig  on  all  Polish 
.lews  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eifthleenth 
eenl\iiies,  weie  published  in  a  volume  beariiifr  thit 
name  of  .Joshua  ben  Alexander  Eai.k  ha-Kohen,  and 
enlille<l  "  Kontres  iil  Dine  Hibbil  "  (Sul/.barh.  ir>i)2: 
Uri'iini,  17~.">). 

Bilu.ioiiKAi'MV  :  Franki'l.  llulrfirtica  in  Mixrhimm.  pp.  :i,  4, 
as,  'JH  it  ixtswiiii ;  lUpiipiirt,  ■/■.')(/,  MiUin,  s.v.  Vslia,  fr-asue, 
1S52;  Jakiili  Briill.  M)linlin-Mi«hnnli.\}p.  1-."C  Frankfurt-on- 
tlie-Miiln.  ISTii;  Ulofh,  Slia'an-  Tmvt  Ini-'ruhltdnnl.Kuiin- 
pcsl,  IxTil  liHtt;  Brull,  .Inhrli.  viii.  til :  Anniiiis.  /I'li/o/cii,  |i. 
ll.'j;  Itoscnthiil,  Die  Jiii'iiMKimi'ii/c  in  Mainz.  Siniir.unil 
JVin'nif.  p.  44.  Berlin.  I'.KU ;  Kohut.  Hcst-li.  dif  ItiiiiKi'hcn 
Judin,  p.  l:.'l.  Berlin.  IWW;  tiiiaeinanii.  (Iixih.  i.  41,  i:).",  243. 
iHtte  1.:  W't'iss.  y>(ir.  iv.,  v..  pasttim  ;  Perlcs,  in  Mimolssrhr'ifl. 
IHlH,  p|i.  K4  ,1  .11  <i.:  Sifrr  iKl-Kshltnl,  i.  il,  Hilllierstadt,  \f&  ; 
llosHinhal,  111  llilili.'<hiiinir  .Tnliiisilirifl.  pp.  :i7-.">:i.  Berlin. 
ISIK);  Neuhatli-r,  in  /.'.  K. ./.  .wii.  liil ;  Kiiiin  //roiiiir,  ii.  34a- 
:«ib,  I,.>(rhi>rn.  istili;  (iriitz.  (iexvh.  ill.  111.  1411.  aia.  3.'i();  Iv. 
|:C!,  \-u.  liil ;  V.  :«i;  vl.  1«(I-1.h2;  vli.  21,  1U2:  viii.  14.  49,  211, 
■Ain:  i,\.  4."il :  .\.  r,i.  r,s,  -.mi. 
w.  II.  S.  (). 

TAL.     See  (!i:sn[;.M. 

TAL,  TOBIAS:  Dutch  rabbi;  born  at  Amster- 
duiu  KS4;  ;  died  at  The  HagueOct.  34,  189H;  studied 
at  Diinner's  theological  seminar}'  (1862-74)  and  at 
the  University  of  Utrcclit  (D.D.  1874).  After  olliei- 
ating  for  a  short  time  as  rablii  at  Amsteidnm.  Tal 
accepted  a  call  as  chief  rabbi  of  Gelderlaud  in 
1880.  and  removed  to  Arnhem  on  .June  26,  1881 ; 
heie  he  remained  until  189.").  when  he  was  called 
to  The  Hague  as  successor  to  chief  rabbi  Beren- 
stein.  From  1880  to  1881  he  was  engaged  in  a 
cimtrovcisy  with  Professor  van  Oort  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leydi'ii  concerning  the  ethical  value  of  the 
Talmud. 

In  18!)8  Tal  luiblished,  under  tlie  title  "Oranje- 
bloescms,"  a  history  of  the  .Tews  of  the  Netherlands, 
deriving  his  material  for  this  work  chiefly  fnnn  tin- 
publisbeil  documents  in  the  private  archives  of 
CJueeii  WillK'lmina.  He  was  the  editor  of  "(;ho- 
reben  Jedidjah."  a  periodical  which  appeared  in 
Holterdam  (1887),  and  in  which  be  published  sev- 
eral articles  over  the  pseudonym  of  ".lothani." 

Bibliography:  .1.  H.  Diinner.  T.  Tal.  in  De  Amslerdammer, 
No.  lll.'j.  Nov.  6.  IS98  iwith  portrait):    Cinlriiiil  lilnd.  Oct. 
:»*,  1800,  xlv.  ;i():  IlVW.-Wmf   viivrl><rac]ii:lixthr]lni.njczin- 
nen.  xxix.  44  (with  luirlnilt). 
s.  K.   Si,. 

TALKAR,  DANIEL  RAHAMIM  :  Beni 
Isiael  soldiei  ;  enlisted  in  the  4th  Uilles  on  April  1, 
1842.  He  was  made  jemi<laraMd  nativeadjutant  on 
•Tan.  1,  18.57;  siib;didar  on  Jan.  1.  1861;  siibahdar- 
major  anil  bahadiir  in  1878.  He  served  with  the 
reserve  forces  in  the  expedition  to  Bahawalpur  in 
184(>,  and  two  years  later  left  Karachi  for  jNIooltan 
on  liidd  service,  being  present  at  the  successful  at- 
tack on  the  enemy's  position  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
latter  city  on  Dee.  27,  1848.  Though  wounded  he 
was  with  the  regiment  when  it  stormed  the  breach 
and  captured  the  city,  and  he  was  engaged  in  all 
the  siibse(iueiit  siege  operations  until  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  fort  ami  citadel  on  Jan.  22.  1849  (medal 
and  clas))).  Talkar  served  also  in  the  Persian  cam- 
paign of  18.")6-.')7.  during  which  he  was  present  at 
the  occupation  of  the  island  of  Kurrack.at  the  land- 
ing in  Hallilah  Bay,  and  at  the  advance  on  and 
surrender  of  the  town  and  fort  of  Bushire;  he  took 
part  also  in  the  forced  march  on  Barazgoon,   the 


night  attack  of  Feb.  C.  18.57,  and  the  battle  of 
Khooshab  (medal  and  clasp).  In  18.58  he  served  iu 
the  Central  India  Field  Forces. 

.1.  J.   Hv. 

TALKAR,  EZEKIEL:  Benilsrael  soldier; 
bom  at  .Vlimedaliad,  India,  in  1848;  joined  the  3d 
Begiment,  Native  Light  Infantry,  now  called  Bom- 
bay Bitles.  on  Sept.  10.  Is64.  He  was  ])romoted 
jemiilar  Jan.  1,  1877;  siibahdar  Oct.  .5,  1879;  and 
subahdar-inajor  June  12,  1890.  During  this  jieriod 
the  regimental  school  owed  its  ellieiency  in  mus- 
ketry largely  to  his  skill,  most  of  the  ollicers  and 
senior  non-commis.sioned  ollicers  recidving  from 
him  instruction  in  the  theory  of  tiring  small 
arms.  Talkar  served  in  the  Katbiawiir  Field  Forces 
from  186:")  to  1868,  took  part  in  the  Afghan  war 
(1879-80),  was  engaged  in  the  alTair  at  Kucbeli  Pass 
(medal),  and  saw  active  service  also  during  the 
Burmese  war  of  1880-88  (medal  and  two  clasps). 
In  1893  he  retired  from  the  service  and  joined  the 
Dhraugadhra  State  Police  as  police  inspector,  later 
acting  in  a  similar  capacity  at  the  city  of  Bbavnagar. 
In  1896  the  maharaja  Saheb,  who  greatly  appreci- 
ated his  services,  transferred  him  to  the  State 
Regiment,  in  wliich  he  still  (190.5)  hohls  the  rank  of 
second  in  command. 

.1.  J.   Hy. 

TALLAGE  :  A  tax  arbitrarily  imposed  upon 
a  community,  which  was  made  collectively  respon- 
sible for  the  entire  sum.  This  tax  was  fiyqucntly 
levied  on  the  English  Jews  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  A  tallage  of  £60,000,  known 
as  the  "Saladin  tallage,"  was  levied  on  them,  for 
example,  at  Guildford  in  1189,  the  ostensible  ob- 
ject being  the  crusade  then  being  iirepared  against 
Saladin.  Another  tallage,  of  10,000  marks  (.f0,666 
13s.  4(1.),  which  was  probably  levied  at  an  earlier 
date,  is  also  referred  to.  It  is  reported  that  John 
tallaged  the  Jews  in  1210  to  the  extent  of  60,000 
marks  (4)40,000).  There  are  likevvi.se  records  of  tal- 
lages under  Henry  III.  of  4,000  marks  (1325)  and 
6,000  marks  (1270).  Important  tallages  were  made 
hy  Edward  1.  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years 
(4:1,000),  and  in  the  fifth  year  (25,000  marks),  of  his 
reign.  These  ta.xes  were  in  addition  to  the  various 
claims  which  were  made  upon  the  Jews  for  relief, 
wardshii),  marriage,  fines,  law-proceedings,  debts, 
licenses,  amercements,  etc.,  and  which  they  paid  to 
the  English  exchequer  like  their  fellow  subjects, 
though  jirobably  on  a  larger  scale. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Ihe  lo.ss  of  the  income 
from  the  Jews  was  the  chief  reason  why  Edward  I. 
was  obliged  to  give  up  his  riglit  of  tallaging  Eng- 
lishmen in  general. 

BiBI.iOGRAPIiv:  Jacobs,  JcH'.v  of  Angevin  K)i(rirt»i(.  pp.  32,5 
:)26:  M.  Schwab,  Dneumeutx  xxir  hs.luifH  iVAniilclerre.ia 
li.  E.J.  xi.  2fiK-270:  .tacdbs  ami  Wolf,  Uilil.  Antilii-Jmt.  p. 
xvi. 

TALLIT  (n'^D)  :  Mantle  with  fringes  (zizit)  at 
the  four  corners;  :i  prayer-shawl  worn  over  the 
garments,  and  u.sed  by  men  after  marriage  and.  in 
modern  times,  by  boys  after  their  conlirination  as 
"bar  mizwot."  The  tallit.  which  can  be  spread  out 
like  a  sheet,  is  woven  of  wool  or  silk,  in  white,  with 
black  or  blue  stripes  at  the  ends.    The  silk  ones  vary 
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in  size,  for  men,  from  ubout  36  X  54  inches  to  72 
X  96  inches.  The  woolen  tallit  is  jiioportionately 
larger  (sometimes  reaching  to  the  ankle)  iiml  is  made 
of  two  lengths  sewed  together,  the  stitching  being 


The  original  tallit  piohahly  resembled  the  ^ 'aba- 
yah,"or  blanket,  worn  by  tlie  Bedouins  for  protection 
from  sun  and  rain,  and  which  has  black  stripes  at  the 
ends.     Till'  tiniT  tallit.  vcrv  likelv.  was  similar  in 


"IT'Tn 


Karaite  Tallit  and  Ita^. 

(From  a  phu[<.itr*ph.) 

covered  with  a  narrow  silk  ribbon.  A  ril)bon,  or. 
for  the  wealthy,  a  band  artisticallj'  woven  with 
silver  or  gold  threads  (called  "spania"').  with  the 
ends  hanging,  and  about  34  inches  long  bv  from 
2  to  6  inches  wide,  is  sewed  on  the  top  of  the  tallit. 
Fiiim  the  four  corners  of  the  tallit  hang  /.i/.it,  in 
•compliance  with 
the  Mosaic  law 
(Num.  XV.  3H  ,t 
seij. ;  see  Zi/.n). 
The  woolen  tal- 
lit is  prefeircd 
by  the  pious,  is- 
pecially  if  made 
of  coarse  and 
half-bleached 
lamb's  wool 
from  the  Holy 
Land,  when  ii 
is  known  as  a 
"Turkish  ta'- 
lit."  Woolen 
tallils  are  made 
in  Russia  also, 
but  are  liiu'i' 
spun  and  almost 
pure  white. 
The  silken  tallit 

was  formerly  made  principally  iu  Germany;  but 
of  late  several  silk  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  (at  Paterson,  N.  .1.)  have  produced  the  bulk 
of  the  American  supply. 


Jew  Willi  Tallit. 

(From  «  ilrauing  by  AlphoQw;  L*'vj.) 

quality  to  the  Roman  ))allium.  and  was  worn  only 
l)y  distinguished  men.  rabbis,  anil  scholars  (B.  B. 
!)Sa;  Gen.  R.  x.x.wi. ;  E.\.  R.  x.wii).  The  tallit 
of  a   "lalmid   hakam  "'  cMcnded  lo  within  a  hand- 

breadth  of  the 
length  of  the 
boltomof  hisun- 
dergarnicnt  (B. 
H.  S7b).  The 
tallit  was  some- 
times worn  part- 
ly doubled,  and 
sometimes  with 
the  ends  thrown 
over  the  shoul- 
deis(Sliab.  147a: 
Men.  41a). 

The  most  ap- 
proved style  of 
adjusting  the 
tallit  is  the 
Turkish  ("'ati- 
fat  yishma'e- 
lim  "),  and  is  as 
follows:  The 
scarf  is  thrown 
over  the  head  with  the  middle  point  of  one  of  the 
longer  edges  over  the  middle  of  the  forehead  and 
the  left-hand  end  hanging  over  the  left  shoulder;  the 
right  end  is  then  also  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder 


1  Tallll. 

■r  of  ilip  tUtrrntb  century.) 
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SI)  that  all  the  four  corners  arc  upon  Ilie  leftside;  a 
short  pause  is  tlien  made,  and  tlio  corners  are  al- 
lowed to  fall  hack  in  their  oriijiniil  jiositinu,  two 
corners  suspended  from  eacli  shoulder.  The  por- 
tion covering  the  head  is  next  jiushed  backward, 
and  may  lie  removed  entirely  therefrom  and  made 
to  rest  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  more  modern 
style  is  to  I'oU  up  the  tallit  like  a  scarf,  put  it  round 
the  neck,  and  let  the  end.s  hang  from  the  shoulders 
(comp.  Yalk,,  I's.  723;  Pesik.  R  ,  id.  Friedmann, 
ix.  32a,  note). 

The  cabalists  cnnsidered  the  tallit  as  a  special  gar- 
ment for  the  service  of  God.  intended,  in  connection 
with  the  phylacteries,  to  inspire  awe  and  reverence 
for  God  at  prayer  (Zohar,  Exod.  Toledot,  p.  141a). 
The  tallit  is  worn  by  all  male  worshipers  at  the 
morning  prayer  on  week-days,  Sabbaths,  and  holy 
days;  by  the  hazzau  at  every  prayer  while  before 


tains  a  part  of  every  notch.  One  part  is  then  given  to 
the  debtor,  and  the  other  to  the  creditor.  This  was, 
in  the  medieval  ages,  the  ordinary  way  of  giving 
receipts  to  Jews  and  others.  A  certain  number  of 
these  tallies  have  been  discovered  at  Westminster, 
each  containing  the  record  of  a  debt  due  to  a  Jew 
before  the  Expulsion.  The  object  of  the  device  was 
to  prevent  fraud.  When  a  Jew  claimed  a  certain 
amount  as  his  debt,  the  two  parts  of  the  tallies  were 
brought  together,  and  if  tliere  ^vas  any  discrepancy 
in  the  joining  of  the  notches,  the  sum  inilicated  in 
the  tally  kept  in  the  archa  by  the  chirographcr  for 
the  debtor  was  held  to  be  decisive.  Tallies  were 
tised  also  for  general  receipts  l)y  the  British  ex- 
chequer, and  it  is  stated  that  when  the  British 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  burned  down  in  1832 
the  lire  was  the  result  of  carelessness  in  b\irningthe 
stock  of  tallies.     The  same  means  of  checking  fraud 


K.MUROIDERED  TALLIT. 
(lu  lh>j  i.(*ses8lOM  of  the  GrBcllachaft  mir  Erforachung  jSdljcher  KutisUenkmiiler,  Kr;iukfort.un-the.,MaiD.> 


the  Ark;  and  by  the  reader  of  the  scroll  of  the  Law 
when  on  thealmemar.  In  earlier  times  the  tallit  was 
likewise  spread  over  the  canopy  at  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony. 

In  the  Talmudie  and  geonic  periods  the  phylac- 
teries were  worn  by  rabbis  and  scholars  all  da)',  and 
a  special  tallit  at  prayer;  hence  they  put  on  the 
phylacteries  before  the  tallit,  as  appears  in  the  order 
given  in  "  Seder  U.  "Amram  Gaon  "  (p.  2a)  and  in  the 
Zohar  (Ba-Midbar,  120b).  In  later  times,  when  the 
phylacteries  came  to  be  worn  at  morning  prayer 
only,  the  tallit  was  put  on  first,  after  a  special  bene- 
diction had  been  recited.     See  Fuinges. 

Bini.iocuArnY:  ShnVmn  'Arnh.  Ornh  Hayiiim,  S  34:  David 
tie  Ginsburg.  in  II.  K.  J.  '1890)  x.\.  Hi-?.'. 
.1.  J.  D.  E. 

TALLY :  A  piece  of  wood  on  which  is  written 
a  deed  of  indebtiidness,  the  simi  due  being  indicated 
by  notches  along  the  edge.  The  stick  is  then  cut 
in  two  in  such  a  manner  that  each  piece  thereof  con- 


was  used  in  American  cities;  for  example,  Philadel- 
phia, within  the  last  thirty  years. 

>/  the  Jnvi.yh  STintorical  SfiHeXu 
J. 


BIBLTOGRAPHT  :  Prnccerliiitis 
of  Eiwlanil,  1905.  v. 


TALIfflD  HAKAM  (pluial,  Talmide  haka- 
mim) :  Honorific  title  given  to  one  well  versed  in 
the  Law.  Prizing  knowledge,  cspeciallj'  that  of  the 
Torah,  above  all  worldly  goods,  the  talmide  haka- 
mim  formed  in  Jewish  society  a  kind  of  aristocracy 
having  many  privileges  and  jjrerogatives  as  well  as 
duties.  To  the  Jews,  birth,  riches,  and  other  ad- 
vantages are  asnothingin  comparison  with  learning. 
The  Mishnah  .says:  "A  scholarly  liastard  takes  pre- 
cedence over  an  ignorant  liigh  priest"  (Hor.  13a). 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  talmid  hakam  enjoyed  the 
full  confidence  of  his  coreligionists,  who  consulted 
him  not  only  in  spiritual  matters,  but  also  in 
worldly  afTairs.  Even  when  he  held  no  official  posi- 
tion in  the  conununity,  he  supervised  the  cult,  dc- 
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termined  the  time  and  form  of  prayers,  verified 
weiglits  and  measures,  etc.  To  enaltle  him  to  de- 
vote liimself  entirely  to  study,  Jewisli  legislation 
exempted  him  from  the  payment  of  taxes  and  from 
performing  any  specific  duties  (Sliidhan  'Aruk,  Yo- 
reh  Deah,  243). 

Although  modesty  is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
the  tahnid  hakam,  lie  is  enjoined  to  ujiliold  his  rank 
and  not  to  compromi.se  his  dignity.  As  in  the  case 
of  a  king,  lie  is  not  permitted  to  allow  any  one  to 
omit  the  ])crfornianeeof  any  pulilic  net  of  reverence 
due  to  him,  iuasmuch  as  in  him  (he  I-aw  is  honored 
or  slighted  (Maimonides,  "Yad,"  Teshubah,  iii.). 
There  are,  according  to  the  Tahuud,  six  acts 
which  a  talmid  hakam  ought  to  avoid:  to  go 
abroad  in  perfumed  garments  ;  to  walk  alone  at 
night;  to  wear  shabby  shoes;  to  converse  with  a 
woman  in  the  street,  even  if  she  be  his  wife;  to  sit 
in  the  society  of  an  ignoramus;  and  to  be  the  Inst 
to  enter  the  bet  hainidrash  (Bcr.  43b).  With  re- 
gard to  association  with  an  ignoramus,  the  Talmud 
says:  "The  talmid  hakam  is  first  liketied  by  the 
ignoramus  to  a  vase  of  gold;  if  he  converses  with 
liim,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  vase  of  silver;  and  if  he 
accepts  a  .service  from  him,  he  is  regarded  as  a  vase 
of  earth"  (Sanh.  52b).  Among  the  privileges  of 
the  talmid  hakam  is  the  right  of  declining  to 
present  him.self  as  a  witness  in  suits  concerning 
money  transactions  before  a  judge  who  is  his  in- 
ferior in  knowledge  (Shulhan  'Aruk,  Hoshen  Mish- 
pat,  28). 


The  talmid  hakam  was  expected  to  be  familiar 
with  all  liranclies  of  human  learning.  "lie  wiio 
understands  astronomy,"  says  K.  Johanan,  "and 
docs  not  pursue  the  study  of  it,  of  that  man  it  is 
written :  '  But  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
neither  consider  the  operation  of  his  hands '"  (Isa. 
V.  12).  H.  Jolianan  says  also  that  only  lie  who  is 
able  to  answer  all  halakic  questions,  even  those  which 
deal  only  with  the  insignificant  treatise  Kallah,  is 
a  talmid  hakam  worthy  to  be  appointed  leader  of  a 
community  (Shall.  l!4a).  In  accordance  with  this 
view  of  the  standard  of  learning  required  in  one 
who  aspires  to  the  title  of  lalmid  hakam,  some  later 
rabbinical  authorities  as.sert  that  in  modern  times 
no  one  deserves  to  be  called  hy  that  epithet  ("  Kene- 
set  l;a-Gedolah"  on  Yoreh  De'ali,  S  !«)• 

The  principles  in  accordance  witli  which  the  tal- 
nnd  hakam  must  live  are  enumerated  in  tlie  first 
chapter  of  Derek  Erez  Zuta,  opening  with  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "The  way  of  the  wise  is  to  be 
modest,  humble,  alert,  and  intelligent;  to  endure 
injustice;  to  make  himself  beloved  of  men;  to  be 
gracious  in  his  intercourse  even  with  subordinates; 
to  avoid  wrong-doing;  to  judge  each  man  according 
to  his  deeds;  to  act  according  fo  the  motto  '  I  take 
no  pleasure  in  the  good  things  of  this  world,  seeing 
that  life  here  below  is  not  my  portion.'  Wrapped 
in  his  mantle,  he  sits  at  the  feet  of  the  wise ,  no  one 
can  detect  anything  unseemly  in  him;  he  puts  perti 
nent  questions,  and  gives  suitable  answers." 

E.  c.  I.  Br. 
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